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CASPIAN  SEA 


CASPIAN  SEA  (the Mart  Hyrrumtm  of  tho  an- 
cient**), a great  salt  lake  of  W.  Asia,  between 
SC°  35'  and  47°  25'  N.  lat.,  ami  46°  15'  and  55°  10' 
E.  long.  It  is  wholly  inclosed,  having  no  outlet 
whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  by  Tar- 
tarv,  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the 
Russian  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg. 
Its  direction  is  from  N.  by  W.  £ W.  to  S.  by  K.  A 
E.,  but  at  its  N.  end  it  turns  due  E.,  terminating 
in  a considerable  gulf  called  Mervoi  Kultuk,  or 
tbe  Dead  Sea.  It  is  here  almost  400  m.  from  E. 
to  W.,  but  in  general  it  is  not  much  more  than 
half  that  width,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  (about 
40°  20'  N.)  it  does  not  exceed  120  m.  across:  its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  m.,  and  its 
area  may  be  estimated  at  119,000  or  120,000  sq.m. 
(Han way’s  Travels,  i.  344,  Ac.;  Great  Russian 
Map,  1800;  Rennell’s  Gen.  View  of  \V.  Asia,  pi. 
6,  10,  12;  Arrowsmith’s  Atlas.)  . 

The  coast  of  the  Caspian  is  considerably  broken, 
but  its  gulfs  and  bays  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  number  than  their  size ; the  most  important 
after  Mervoi,  is  the  Balkhan  Gulf,  or  laJte,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  though  improjterly,  called,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  near  its  SE. 
comer,  and  stretches  E.  over  nearly  2°  of  long. 
The  others  are  mostly  little  more  than  yen’  large 
harbours,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  land  ; such  ns 
Alexander  Bay,  Karabogns  Lake,  Astrabad  Gulf, 
and  others  on  the  E.  coast;  the  gulfs  of  Kczil- 
giiteh.  Agrakhan,  Kolpichi,  and  others  on  the  \V. 
The  S.  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  the 
X,  is  frittered  in  pieces,  especially  towards  the  W., 
by  a countless  number  ot  sandy  marshy  islands, 
tbe  shores  and  positions  of  which  are  continually 
changing.  The  depth  of  the  Caspian  is  very 
variable ; on  the  X.  shore  there  is  nowhere  mure 
than  12  ft., and  usually  not  more  than  5 ft.,  water; 
and  this  extraordinary  shallowness  continues  for 
more  than  20  m.  from  the  land ; on  the  E.,  W., 
and  S.  shores,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  is 
sometimes  150  ft.:  though  here,  also,  shoal  water 
is  far  from  uncommon.  In  the  middle  the  bottom 
has  nut  been  reached  at  a depth  of  2*800  ft.  From 
tbe  general  result  of  the  soundings  it  would  appear 
that,  in  some  parts  at  least,  the  lied  of  the  sea 
descends  by  terraces ; for,  on  tbe  SE.  const,  the 
depth  lies  very  regularly  between  12  and  15  ft. ; 
for  some  distance  from  tbe  land,  when  it  suddenly 
increases  to  40  or  50  ft.,  at  which  depth  the 
soundings  run  in  a line,  equal  in  extent  and  ! 
parallel  to  the  former  one.  A similar  phenome-  | 
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non  is  observed  on  tho  N.  shore,  and  in  several 
other  (karts.  (Georgi,  Geog.  Phys.  and  Stat.  des 
Russ.,  i.  257-260;  Gmelin’s  Rcise  durch  Buss- 
land,  iii.  231,  die.;  llauwav's  Travels,  i.  135,  155, 
892,  Ac) 

The  basin  of  this  sea  is  extremely  limited  on 
the  S.,  as  well  as  on  the  E.  side.  On  the  S. 
the  Elburz  mountains  press  so  closely  on  the 
water  that  the  fact  of  their  allowing  a passage  for 
the  road  at  one  point  on  the  S\V.  corner  is  re- 
marked as  a singularity, — the  roads  and  passes 
being  generally  so  impracticable  that  many  lives 
are  annually  lost  in  travelling  them,  without 
reckoning  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  robber 
population.  (Han way,  i.  221-227,  Ac.)  It  seems 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Caspian  was  formerly  much  more  extended  to- 
wards the  E.,  but  it  is  now  shut  in,  in  that  direction, 
by  high  cliffs  and  sand  hills  close  to  its  shores, 
beyond  which  a Hat  desert,  full  90  ft.  higher  than 
its  present  surface,  stretches  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Aral,  (Ilanwnv,  i.  133,  et  teg. ; Pallas's  Trav.  in 
S.  Russia,  i.  80,  Ac.)  On  these  sides,  therefore, 
the  drainage  is  insignificant ; the  Elburz,  indeed, 
gives  forth  a great  many  streams,  but  they  are  all 
of  tbe  nature  of  mountain  torrents ; and  in  the 
dreary  desert  to  the  E.  scarcely  a single  rivulet  is 
( found  between  the  Attruck,  at  the  SE.  comer, 
and  the  Yemba,  at  the  extreme  XE.  (Han wav. 
ji.  130-138.) 

I The  W.  shore  presents  a singular  appearance. 

| As  high  as  43°  of  lat.  the  whole  space  between 
j this  sea  and  the  Euxine  is  filled  by  the  immense 
i masses  of  the  Caucasus ; vet  from  this  region  the 
j Caspian  receives  rivers  which  have  their  sources 
at  nearly  300  m.  distant  from  its  coasts;  they 
I How,  however,  over  high  plateaux,  and  through 
| narrow  ravines,  apparently  cut  by  their  own  action, 
and  which  are  sometimes  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
. afford  them  passage.  (Col.  Monteith,  Geog.  Joum., 

! iii.  39,  et  pats.)  Col.  Monteith  believes  the  narrow' 
lied  of  the  Terek  to  be  the  Pil»  Caspue  of  the 
ancients;  and  it  answers  exactly,  in  both  descrip- 
tion and  situation,  to  the  pass  which  Pliny  says 
(vi.  11-13)  was  erroneously  so  called;  but  the 
true  Caspian  gales  were  an  artificial  opening  cut 
through  the  Elburz  mountains  on  the  S.  coast. 
(See  Caucasus.)  X.  of  the  Caucasus,  the  country 
W.  of  the  Caspian  spreads  into  a wide  Hat;  but, 
remarkably  enough,  between  the  Terek  and  the 
Wolga,  there  is  only  one  nver  mouth,  that  of  the 
Kuwa  (an.  Cumbytet  or  Udtm)  \ for  the  land 
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though  flat  and  Knndv,  is  elevated  suddenly  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  latter  consists  of  extremely  swampy  ground, 
and  all  the  running  water  that  is  not  absorbed  in 
the  soil  flows  X.  and  W.  to  the  Don  or  the  Mack 
Sea.  (Pallas,  i.  7K,  Ac. ; Gmelin,  iii.  236,  Ac.) 
On  the  NW.  ami  X.  the  Caspian  opens  on  the 
great  EuM|)caii  plain:  its  mighty  rivers  run  courses 
varying  from  300  to  upwards  of  2,000  m.  (see 
Ukal,  Woloa,  Ac.),  and  its  basin  becomes  so 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Kuxine,  Baltic,  and 
Arctic  oceans,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign,  with 
any  accuracy,  the  limits  of  each.  (See  Baltic 
Ska.)  So  closely,  indeed,  do  the  several  branches 
of  these  waters  approach  each  other,  that  a short 
canal  near  Tver,  by  uniting  the  little  rivers  Tvertza 
and  Schlina,  has  connected  the  Caspian  with  the 
Baltic  for  upwards  of  a century ; and  much  of  the 
timber  naod  in  the  imperial  yard  at  Petersburg 
is  cut  in  the  wwuls  of  Kasan,  being  conveyed  up 
the  Wolga  to  this  point  of  artificial  communica- 
tion. This  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
and  the  same  prince  projected  the  union  of  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine,  by  another,  between  two 
small  streams,  affluent*  respectively  of  the  Wolga 
and  Don,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tzaritxen 
approach  each  other  within  2 m. ; the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  larger  rivers  being  here  less 
than  15  in.  (Algarotti's  Letters,  67  ; Hanwav,  i. 
98  ; Tooke’s  Bussia,  ii.  144  ; Pallas,  i.  91.)  With 
respect  to  its  basin  and  drainage,  therefore,  the 
Caspian  is  much  more  of  a European  than  an 
Asiatic  lake  ; the  former  is  extensive  only  on  the 
side  of  Europe,  and  the  latter  carries  off  at  least 
l-6th  of  all  the  running  water  belonging  to  that 
division  of  the  world.  The  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  Caucasian  mountains,  the  only  ones  of 
consequence  which  the  Caspian  receives  from  Asia, 
are  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  such 
streams  as  the  Wolga  and  Ural;  the  former  of 
which  alone  drains  140,000  Bq.  m.  (Lichen stein’s 
Cosmog.,  i.  828.) 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  lake, 
nor  do  there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word:  but,  from  the 
freedom  with  which  the  wind  blows  over  so  large 
a surface,  many  considerable  and  very  irregular  I 
changes  are  effected  in  its  motions  and  character.  ’ 
A strong  breezy  from  the  8.  drives  the  w aters  over 
the  low  lands  of  the  N.  const,. sometimes  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles ; vessels,  at  such  times, 
are  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  inland,  that, 
on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  break  them  up  where  they  lay,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  transporting  them  back  to  the  shore. 
It  must  la*  remembered,  however,  that  these  ves- 
sels are  of  peculiar  construction,  the  numerous  and 
extensive  shoals  preventing  the  general  use  of  any 
(on  the  N.  coast)  that  would  require  much  depth 
of  water.  Such  a wind,  ton,  bv  driving  the  sea 
into  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  causes  these  to 
rise  in  their  beds,  and,  consequently,  when  the 
wind  subsides,  a very  violent  8.  current  is  pro- 
duced by  the  water  returning  to  its  usual  level. 
A N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  8. 
shore, ; only,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the 
water  cannot  extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring 
land;  but  it  is  frequently  raised  from  3 to  4 ft. 
alKivc  its  natural  level ; the  return  to  which,  there- 
fore, cause*  a rushing  and  confused  motion  of  the 
waters  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Vessels 
drawing  9 or  10  ft.  are,  during  these  changes,  ex- 
posed to  great  hazard,  and,  as  the  winds  are  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian, 
like  that  of  most  confined  sheets  of  water,  is  one 
of  very  considerable  danger.  (Hanwav,  i.  142, 
393,  Ac. ; Georgi,  i.  258 ; Monteitli,  G.  J.,  iii.  23.) 


There  is  another  motion  of  the  sea  much  more  re- 
markable, however,  than  the  preceding.  It  appears 
to  increase  and  decrease  in  actual  bulk,  in  periods, 
nocording  to  native  report,  of  about  80  years  each. 
When  navigated  bv  Hanway,  it*  surface  was  in- 
contestably rising,  if  the  united  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  coast*  be  credited ; and  this 
testimony  received  confirmation  from  the  ap|>car- 
ance  of  the  coast*  themselves.  Tops  of  house* 
were  seen  in  water  several  feet  in  depth ; the  sea 
had  visibly  risen  on  the  walls  of  fortified  towns ; 
and  these  encroachments  were  going  on  equally 
on  all  parts  of  the  coast  at  the  same  time ; so  that 
the  natives  round  the  whole  circuit  were  living  in 
a state  of  great  alarm,  (i.  155-157,  371,  Ac. ; sec 
also  Algarotti,  78,  et  srq.)  Now  Hanway  makes 
hi*  remarks  in  1743,  when  the  sea  had  certainly 
Im>ch  rising  more  than  20  years — that  is,  from  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1722  (i. 
155) ; and,  therefore,  if  the  native  tradition  were 
founded  cm  fact,  it  had  nearly  reached  its  greatest 
height.  It  is,  at  least,  a remarkable  circumstance 
that,  in  1784.  the  sea  was  again  (or  still ) rising, 
having,  by  its  action,  levelled  the  outer  wall  of 
Baku,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Hanwav. 
(Forster’s  Travels,  227) : while,  between  1811  and 
1828,  it  had  very  sensibly  decreased  (Col.  Mon- 
teith,  Gcog.  Joum.,  iii.  23),  and.  in  1832,  it  had  re- 
ceded from  the  S.  shore  full  300  yards.  (Barnes’* 
Travels  to  Bokhara,  ii.  121.)  It  is  clear  that,  in 
the  41  years  between  the  observations  of  Hanway 
and  Forater,  there  had  been  time,  upon  the  native 
hypothesis,  fur  the  sen  to  reach  it*  greatest  de- 
pression, and  begin  again  to  rise.  At  all  events, 
the  facts,  meagre  as  they  are,  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  of  periodic  variations ; though  what 
law  these  follow,  the  data  are  at  present  far  too 
limited  to  determine.  If  a conjecture  may  be 
hazarded,  they  probably  depend  upon  meteorolo- 
gical causes,  and  the  general  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hanwav  (though  he  disbelieve*  the  perio- 
dic variation)  appears  to  hold  an  opinion  similar 
to  this;  for  he  remarks,  that  the  summers,  from 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, had  been  less  hot  than  formerly;  that 
consequently  evaporation  had  been  less,  while  the 
supply  of  water  had  continued  the  same.  (L  156.) 
It  would  be  a corroboration  of  this  theory,  could 
it  be  established  that,  from  1811  to  1832,  when 
the  Caspian  wa»  unquestionably  and  rapidly  sink- 
ing, the  summer  heat  had  been  peculiarly  great ; 
but  on  this  point  nothing  certain  is  known.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  between 
the  observations  of  Hanway  ami  those  of  Mon- 
teith  and  Bumes,  90  years  (a  multiple  of  the  as- 
serted period)  ha«l  elapsed ; that  the  time  during 
which  the  sea  was  known  to  be  constantly  rising 
in  the  one  case,  and  sinking  in  the  other,  was  the 
same,  namely,  21  years:  and  that,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  trigeutcnnial  alternation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, it  should  have  !>cen  found  sinking,  as  it 
wax,  by  the  last  named  travellers.  That  there  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
region  is  evident.  Monteith  found  it*  extra  pres- 
sure to  Ik*  equivalent  to  a column  of  390  it.  in 
height  (Ge<*g.  Joum.,  iii.  22) ; Bumes,  some  4 or 
5 years  later,  to  one  of  800  1L  (Travels,  ii.  122.) 
These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the  barometer, 
but  by  the  boiling  point  of  water;  the  difference 
of  pressure  would,  however,  cause  a rise  of  nearly 
$ an  inch  in  the  former  (Nettleton,  Phil.  Trans., 
xxxiii.  308).  and  consequently  a depression  of 
almost  7 inches  in  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  This 
co-existence  of  phenomena  is  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  the  Baltic,  only  much  more  powerful 
and  longer  continue*] ; it  is,  therefore,  at  least 
probable,  that  in  both  cases  the  varying  level  de- 
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pends  upon  the  varying  pressure,  and  that,  with 
extended  knowledge,  the  explanations  of  the  Swe- 
dish mathematicians  may  be  brought  to  bear, 
generally,  upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  physical 
geography.  (See  Baltic  Ska). 

But  whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  this  lake,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  on 
three  sides — the  N.,  NW.,  and  E. ; and  it  is  still, 
most  likely,  diminishing.  The  fact  that  it  never 
increases,  in  any  thing  approaching  to  the  ratio 
of  the  water  poured  into  it,  has  been,  combined 
with  its  want  of  outlet  to  discharge  that  water,  a 
standing  wonder  for  centuries;  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  have  been  adopted  to  account 
for  a phenomenon  apparently  so  paradoxical: 
among  others,  a tilt  ration  through  a shelly  sand 
into  an  imaginary  abyss;  and  a subterranean  com- 
munication with  the  ocean.  The  latter  is  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  the  natives;  the  former, 
to  the  discredit  of  philosophy,  has  found  abettors 
among  Europeans,  who  should  have  known  better. 

Hanwav,  i.  156;  Algarotti,  67;  Tooke,  i.  138; 

1 umes,  ll  188,  Ac.)  But  evaporation  is  in  these 
regions  great,  beyond  belief;  not  from  the  tem- 
perature, which  is  lower  than  might  be  expected, 
but  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  In  an 
experiment  made  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  the  E.  desert, 
a bowl  full  of  water  disappeared  altogether  in  two 
days.  ( Hurries  it  189.)  Without  pretending  to 
decide  the  proportion  between  this  exhaustion  and 
the  supply  afforded  by  the  rivers,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  much  more  extensive  data,  it  is 
clear  that  the  first,  unchecked  bv  the  latter, 
would  lie  sufHcieut  to  dry  up  the  Caspian,  or  a 
much  larger  body  of  water,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years ; and  that  the  waste  is,  or  at  all  events 
ha $ been,  greater  than  the  supply,  is  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plain  conn  try  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  sea.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
present  bed  appears  to  descend  in  terraces,  and  on 
the  E.  and  NW.  shores  the  land  rises  in  the  same 
manner.  This  land  presents,  also,  incontestable 
proofs  of  having  been  formerly  covered  with  sea 
water;  it  is  uniformly  flat,  except  where  it  rises 
in  sandy  ridges,  to  form  the  terraces  before  men- 
tioned ; it  is  uniform  in  soil,  consisting  of  sand 
combined  with  marine  slime,  without  a trace  of 
terrestrial  vegetation  except  the  common  desert 
plants,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  minerals : 
the  substratum  is  clay,  at  a considerable  depth 
from  the  surface ; and  the  surface  itself  abounds 
in  sea  salt,  sen-weed  marshes,  salt  pits  and  lakes, 
together  with  innumerable  shells  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which 
are  not  found  in  any  of  the  rivers.  This  uniform 
an«l  dreary  country  terminates  suddenly  towards 
the  N.,  at  a comparatively  high  tract  running 
from  the  Wolga  to  the  Ural,  near  the  61st  pa- 
rallel ; and  on  the  N W.  at  a similar  tract  between 
the  Wolga  and  Don,  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  46th 
meridian.  The  change  of  soil  is  here  striking  and 
instantaneous;  salt,  sea-weed,  shells,  and  sand 
disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  black  mould, 
solid  turf,  and  all  the  usual  appearances  of  vege- 
table soil  upon  reasonably  old  land,  though  still 
In-longing  to  a period  geologically  recent,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  its  horizontal  strata  and  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  mineral  productions.  - These 
high  grounds  formed  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
the  undent  shores  of  ttie  Caspian  ; hut  that  to  the 
NW.  terminates  abruptly  on  the  little  river 
Mantysh,  near  the  46th  parallel,  between  which 
and  the  Caucasian  mnts.  a low  and  narrow  tract, 
exactly  resembling  that  on  the  immediate  borders 
of  the  Caspian,  stretches  without  interruption  to 
those  of  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  having  ever}’  appear- 


ance of  the  deserted  bed  of  a strait  formerly 
uniting  the  two  waters.  Towards  the  E.  the 
whole  country  has  the  same  appearance  of  a 
deserted  sea-lied ; an<l  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
appears  inevitable,  that,  at  comparatively  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian^  and  the 
Black  Sea  formed  one  body  of  water,  uniting  the 
present  anomalous  salt  bikes  of  Asia  with  the 
ocean.  Tflis  conclusion  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  the  same  species  of  fish,  seats, 
Ac.,  in  the  three  seas;  a fact  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  on  the  sup]>ositioti  that  they 
were  always  separated.  (Pallas,  i.  78-87,  271L- 
304,  Ac.;  Gindin,  iii.  231-248 ; Georgi, i.  259,  Ac.) 

When  it  is  considered  that  Russia  is  extremely 
flat ; that  its  slope  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Caspian  is  uninterrupted;  and  that  this  slope  is 
so  considerable,  that  the  Wolga,  though  rising  in 
a flat  country,  has  rather  a rapid  current  (Pallas, 
i.  25), — it  w'ill  be  evident  that  the  position  of  the 
Caspian  must  be  very  low.  A suspicion  having 
long  existed  that  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  Messrs.  Knglehardt  and  Parrot,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  performed  a 
series  of  barometric  levelling  between  its  shores 
and  those  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  result  of  which 
gave  a depression  of  333  ft.  (54  toiees)  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  Caspian.  (Reise  in  die  Krvm  und  der 
Kaukassus,  ii.  55.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at 
this  time  the  sea  was  sinking ; and,  therefore,  if 
the  opinion  hazarded  on  the  cause  of  its  variations 
be  correct  (see  ante),  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
its  coasts  was  greater  than  it  would  lie  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  air.  This  seems,  also,  to  bo 
borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Montcith  and 
Bumes,  upon  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Results 
depending  upon  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  would,  under  tach  circumstances,  be  in- 
evitably excessive ; and  this  was,  upon  other 
grounds,  suspected  by  Humboldt,  from  the  very 
first  publication  of  Messrs.  Englehardt’s  and  Par- 
nit’s  memoir.  (Parrot,  Voy.  h P Ararat,  ii  192.) 
To  determine  the  question,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  1836,  despatched  an  expedition,  which, 
after  two  years’  labour,  completed,  in  1838,  a 
splendid  series  of  trigonometrical  levelling ; from 
which  it  apjiears  that  the  Caspian  is  101  *2  Prus- 
sian ft.  (about  116  ft.  English)  below  the  Black 
Sea.  (Geug.  Joum.,  viii.  135.)  The  known  eleva- 
tion of  the  desert  steppe  E.  of  the  Caspian  will, 
according  to  this  survey,  place  the  Sea  of  Aral 
very  nearly  on  a level  with,  or  even  something 
higher  than,  the  Euxine. 

Considering  its  lat.,  that  of  S.  France  and  Italy, 
the  temperature  of  this  sea  and  its  neighbourhood 
is  extremely  low ; the  N.  part  is  very  frequently 
frozen,  and  the  ice  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga 
(lat.  46°)  does  not  usually  break  up  till  April 
(Hanwav,  i.  140;  Pallas,  i.  89,  Ac.)  Even  the 
Aral,  as  low  as  45°,  is  sometimes  frozen ; and  the 
inhabitants  have  a tradition  that  one  of  its  islands 
was  peopled  bv  a colony  which  crossed  the  ice, 
with  all  their  tlocks  and  herds.  (Bumes,  ii.  189.) 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  low, 
level,  and  8.  aspect  of  the  region  round  the  Cas- 
pian ; but  the  want  of  mountains  towards  the  N. 
exposes  it  to  the  influence  of  chilling  winds  from 
the  Arctic  Sea,  while  the  intervention  of  snow- 
capped ranges  on  the  S.  prevents  the  counter- 
balancing effects  of  the  hot  breezes  from  the 
equator.  The  summer  heat  is,  however,  gene- 
rally great,  and  is  towards  the  8.  attended  with  a 
humidity,  which  renders  it  very  unhealthy ; 
though,  from  this  very  cause,  the  S.  and  Sw, 
districts  present  a luxuriance  of  vegetation 
stronglv  contrasted  with  the  bare  salt  deserts  on 
the  X \V.,  N.,  and  E.  Rice,  maize,  cottou,  fruit* 
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of  all  kinds,  and  a countless  variety  of  forest 
trees,  are  unonff  the  productions  of  these  dis- 
tricts; which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
colony  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  nre  the  only 
parts  of  the  coast  possessing  a settled  population; 
but  such  is  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate,  that 
all  who  are  able  leave  the  towns  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  retire  to  the  mountains,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  of  course  more  salubrious. 
The  deserts  are  occupied  by  the  wandering  Kal- 
mucks, Kirghis,  and  Turkomans,  who  preserve 
unaltered  the  roving  ami  predatory  habits  of  their 
earliest  ancestors.  (Pallas, i.  92,115,  Ac.;  Frazer’s 
Trav.  on  the  S.  Bank  of  Casp.,  11,  15,  Ac,;  Co- 
nolly’s  Narrative,  i.  35-49,  146,  Ac. ; Bones,  ii. 
100-127,  Ac.) 

The  waters  of  this  sen  are  less  salt  than  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  considerably  less  so  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  than  at  a distance  from  the 
shore.  The  waters  of  Lake  Aral  are  even  drink- 
able (Rurnes,  ii.  189) ; but  all  have  a bitter  taste, 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of  naphtha 
with  which  the  soil  abounds,  but  by  others  to  the 
presence  of  glauber  salts,  among  the  substances 
told  in  solution.  The  fish  are  principally  salmon, 
sturgeons,  and  sterlets;  a kind  of  herring  is  also 
found,  and  there  an*  likewise  porpoises  and  seals. 
It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  same  inhabitants 
are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and 
Black  Seas.  The  fisheries  employ  many  vessels 
annually,  and  the  shores  abound  in  aquatic  fowl, 
storks,  herons,  bitterns,  sjsxinbill*.  ml  geese,  red 
ducks,  Ac.  (Gmelin,  iii.  233-257  ; Pallas,  i. /mm.; 
Tooke,  i.  238,  Ac.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  though  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Euro|>e,  this  sea  should  have 
remained  nearly  unknown,  except  bv  name,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  that  the  oldest  observer,  Hero- 
dotus, described  it  truly  as  an  ocean  by  itself, 
communicating  with  no  other  and  of  such  size  that  i 
n swift-oared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  in 
fifteen  days,  its  greatest  breadth  in  eight  days. 
(Clio,  203.)  These  proportions  arc  accurate  ac- 
cording to  the  best  modem  observations,  and  at 
60  m.  per  day  for  the  swift  boat’s  progress,  would 
give  the  actual  measurement.  After  this  clear 
account,  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Caspian  trans- 
formed by  Strabo  into  a gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  ami  otherwise  distorted,  according  to  a 
theory  which  must  1m*  regarded  as  purely  fanciful. 
(Geog.,  xi.  507.)  Ptolemy  restored  the  Caspian  ' 
to  its  lake-like  form : he  had  Mime  knowleilge  of 
the  Wolga,  which  he  calls  Rha  ; but  he  gives  the  j 
greatest  length  of  the  sen  from  E.  to  W.,  and  ^ 
makes  it  a vast  deal  too  large,  (v.  2,  vi.  9, 13,  Ac.)  ; 
It  is  to  lie  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does  not  state  : 
in  what  direction  lay  the  greatest  length;  but  it>  i 
may  be  very  readily  deduced,  from  his  descriptions  | 
of  the  surrounding*  countries,  that  he  meant  it  to 
lie  understood  as  stretching  N.  and  S.  The  autho- 
rity of  Ptolemy  remained  paramount  and  unques- 
tioned for  man v centuries;  and  the  first  modem 
account  of  the  Caspian,  at  all  consistent  with  the 
truth,  is  due  to  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  English- 
man. who,  in  1558,  traversed  its  waters,  ami  gave 
an  account  of  its  dimensions  and  bearings,  agree- 
ing in  all  its  main  points  with  the  more  brief  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.  (Hakluyt’s  Vuy„  i.  326- 
329.)  Jenkinson'*  voyage  did  not,  however,  gain 
much  attention;  and  in  1719  a regular  survey 
w as  commenced,  by  command  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Yanverden’s  map,  the  result  of  that  survey,  and 
which  was  partly  constructed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. is  still,  and  justly,  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  voyages  of  Han wnv  had  for  their  object  the  , 
establishment  of  a trade  (in  English  hands)  be-  ] 
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tween  Russia  and  Persia.  The  failure  of  that 
object  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  a Mr.  Elton, 
who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court,  gave 
such  offence  to  that  of  Russia,  that,  the  latter 
eventually  prohibited  the  English  commerce  on 
the  Caspian.  (Hanway,  ii.  279,  et  pass.)  Amass 
of  valuable  information  was,  however,  collected, 
during  these  transactions,  by  Honwuy  himself, 
Elton.  Woodroffe,  and  others.  The  more  modem 
travellers,  Gmelin,  Goorgi,  Pallas,  Euglehardt, 
Parrot,  Forster,  Frazer,  Conolly,  Hume*.  Monteith, 
Fuss.  Sabler,  and  Sa witch,  have  added  immea- 
surably to  that  information;  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done;  and  as  the  Russian  government 
seems  fully  alive  to  the  imbalance  of  accurate 
I knowledge  on  geographical  subjects,  and  as  their 
I power  or  influence  is  nearly  established  on  all 
| ports  of  this  sen,  it  may  lie  reasonably  ho]ied  that 
even*  year  will  make  W.  Europe  better  acquainted 
with  this  very  remarkable  region. 

I The  largest  class  of  vessels  that  navigate  the 
! Caspian,  are  called  by  the  Russians  sehuyt»%  and 
J belong  wholly  to  Astrakhan  and  Baku ; their 
i burden  varies  from  90  to  100,  and  sometimes  150 
tons.  They  arc  not  built  on  any  scientific  princi- 
ple, and  arc  constructed  of  the  worst  materials — 
that  is,  of  the  timber  of  the  liarks  that  bring  com 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  ore  su|>- 
posed  to  be  in  all  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels. 
A second  class  of  vessels,  called  razchicrs,  em- 
ployed on  the  Caspian,  carry  from  70  to  140  tons, 
and  soil  better  than  the  schuyts,  and  there  are 
great  numbers  of  small  craft  employed  in  the 
rivers,  in  the  fisheries,  and  ns  lighters  to  the 
schuyts.  But  stcamlxiats  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
end  supersede  most  of  these  vessels;  they  have 
already,  indeed,  been  introduced,  not  only  upon 
the  rivers,  but  upon  the  Caspian  itself.  The* trade 
of  the  sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia;  and, 
whatever  objections  may,  on  other  grounds,  lie 
made  to  her  conquests  in  this  quarter,  it  is  certain 
that,  by  introducing  Euro] wan  arts  and  sciences, 
and  comparative  good  order  and  security,  into 
countries  formerly  immersed  in  barbarism,  she  has 
materiallv  improved  their  condition,  and  accele- 
rated their  progress  to  a more  advanced  state. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  Ka<rw.*j  **<iAavaa  (Herod.  Clio, 
203),  is  the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  de- 
rived from  the  Caspil,  a people  who  inhabited  its 
hanks;  ns  the  mure  mmirm  term  llyrcanian  Sea, 
HaAaoua'vpMua  (Strabo,  xi.  507),  was  similarly 
derived  from  the  more  important  llyrcauii,  a 
princi|ial  branch  of  the  great  Persian  family.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  called  More  (JwiIrnsJnti.  by 
the  Russians;  Kidsum,  bv  the  Persians;  Bohr 
Kurzum , by  the  Arabs;  Kulzum  If  mg  his,  by  the 
Turks;  and  Akdtnghis,  bv  the  Tartars.  (Tooke, 
l 232.) 

CASSANO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza,  cap.  cant.,  in  the  concave  recess  of  a 
steep  mountain,  round  an  insulated  rock,  on  which 
are  the  mins  of  an  ancient  castle,  7 ra.  ESE.  Cas- 
trov  illari,  and  10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Pop.  8,125  in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built;  is 
the  residence  of  a bishop ; has  a cathedral,  four 
convents,  a seminary,  and  a workhouse.  The  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  and  manufacture  mac- 
caruni,  stamped  leathers,  and  table-linen.  Cotton 
and  silk  are  also  grown,  spun,  and  woven ; and 
the  environs  are  productive  of  excellent  timber, 
fruits,  and  com. 

( ASSAY.  RATH  EE',  or  MUXNEEPOOR,  n 
country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  between 
lat.  24°  and  26°  N.,  and  long.  93°  and  95°  E.; 
having  N.  A.v-nin  and  the  Birman  empire:  S.  a 
hill  country,  inhabited  by  indc|>eudeiit  Kbyens 
(see  Birmah),  Rookies  (see  Cachak),  and  W, 
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Caehar.  Area  about  7,000  sq.  m.  Camay  consists  [ 
of  a central  fertile,  valley,  of  comparatively  small 
extent,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a wild  and 
mountainous  country.  The  Xaga  mountains  , 
hound  it  N.,  averaging  in  height  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  i 
above  the  sea;  although  in  some  part*  they  are 
as  much  as  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  high.  Two  branches, 
passing  S.  from  the  Saga  mountains,  inclose  the 
(’assay  valley  E.  and  W„  and  the  S.  boundary, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Chikoo  nullah,  or  rivti- ! 
let,  with  the  Barak,  is  formed  by  the  same  ranges, 
which  run  E.  and  W.,  bounding  Caehar  S..  and 
Tipperah  NE.  The  W.  mountain  range  is  more 
elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other,  and  runs 
from  the  banks  of  the  Barak  SSVV.  for  80  in., 
steep  and  precipitous  towards  Caehar;  but  in 
some  parts  almost  cleared  of  forest,  and  annually 
cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton.  This  range  has 
nine  principal  peaks,  varying  in  height  from 
5,790  to  8,200  ft,  above  the  sea,  which,  from  su- 
perstitious motives,  are  left  covered  with  wixxl  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and  are  often  capped 
with  a dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The  E.  hills 
van*  from  4,900  to  6,730  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
valley  thus  inclosed  is  about  36  m.  long  and  18  m. 
broad,  having  an  area  of  650  sq.  rn.  of  rich  alluvial 
soil.  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khongta.or  Munneepoor 
river,  Eeril,  and  TbobaL  The  first  rises  in  the 
Xaga  mountains,  in  lat.  25°  12'  N„  long.  94°  E. ; 
it  completely  traverses  the  central  valley  N.  to  S. 
and  falls  into  the  Ningthcc  or  Kyen-dwem  river. 
It  is  the  only  ontlct  for  the  waters  of  the  Camay 
valley ; and,  as  the  latter  is  2,000  feet  above  the 
Ningthec,  it  is  probable  there  are  several  con- 
siderable falls  in  its  course  through  the  mountains. 
Almost  all  the  centre  of  the  (‘assay  valley  is  a 
series  of  jeels  and  marshes  ; there  is  a small  lake 
(Logta)  at  its  SW.  comer;  compact  sandstone, 
slate,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  geological  : 
features  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  in  Cassav;  it  is 
met  with  under  the  form  of  titaniferous  oxide,  and 
is  detected  by  thrusting  spears  into  the  ground, 
and,  where  iron  is  present,  small  particles  soon 
adhere  to  them.  (Pemberton.)  The  Camay  val- 
ley is  rich  in  salt  springs,  especially  on  its  E.  side ; 
and  more  than  enough  salt  for  home  consumption 
is  made.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  lower  by 
many  degrees  than  in  Calcutta,  but  not  so  low  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  elevation. 
There  are  more  rainy  days  in  the  year,  but  less 
rain  falls  than  at  Calcutta : from  March  the 
showers  become  continual : the  permanent  rise  of 
the  streams  begins  in  May.  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  October,  from  which  time  they  rapidly 
decrease.  From  Nov.  to  Jan.  fogs  settle  during 
the  whole  night  in  the  valley,  and  hoar  frosts 
prevail  on  the  hills;  yet  the  climate  of  the  former 
region  is  decidedly  salubrious,  and  peculiarly 
healthy  to  European  constitutions.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  are,  in  most  instances,  covered  with 
the  noblest  varieties  of  forest  trees,  common  both 
to  tropical  and  colder  climates  ; ami,  according  to 
(’apt.  Pemberton,  there  is  no  part  of  India  where 
the  forests  are  more  varied  and  magnificent ; but, 
from  the  small  number  of  streams,  and  the  want 
of  good  roads,  tlieir  utility  U entirely  local;  there 
being  at  present  no  means  of  conveying  the  tim- 
ber to  any  distance.  The  valley  is  perfectly  free 
from  forest,  though  every  village  is  surrounded  by 
a grove  of  fruit-tree*:  the  soil  of  the  detached 
hills,  and  their  S.  faces  especially,  are  highly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  constantly  seen  in  the  glens  and 
denies  of  the  N. : w ild  hogs  and  deer  of  the  largest 
size  abound  everywhere;  and  the  chose  is  a fa- 


vourite sport  with  the  Cassayers.  Tigers  are  not 
common,  and  have  retired  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses : there  are  no  jackals  ; but  wild  dogs,  greatly 
resembling  that  animal,  abound  on  the  hills,  where 
they  hunt,  in  pack*.  With  the  exception  of  woollen 
cloth,  this  country  furnishes  every  article  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 
All  the  tribe*  N.,  W.,  and  E.  of  the  central  valley 
partake  strongly  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  n Tartar  colony 
who  passed  hither  from  the  NW.  borders  of  China, 
during  the  sanguinary  struggles  tor  supremacy 
between  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  dynasties,  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  They  have  much  more 
affinity,  both  in  person  and  manners,  with  the 
Hindixis,  Ilian  with  the  Burmese,  to  which  latter 
race  they  l>ear  little  similarity.  They  differ  from 
the  Rookies  of  the  S.  hills  in  their  sujx'rior  height, 
finer  complexions,  higher  foreheads,  inharmonious 
voices,  and  harsh  language.  They  are  highly  in- 
genious, and  are  £bod  horsemen,  on  which  account 
they  were  formerly  exclusively  employed  in  the 
Birmese  cavalry  service.  The  upper  classes  are 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  this  country  may  be 
regarded  as  the  extreme  E.  limit  of  Branminisra : 
the  (’assay  tongue  is,  however,  widely  different 
from  Sanscrit.  There  arc  many  other  distinct 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  Camay  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. All  cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  pepper,  and  mannfacturc  cloths;  which  arti- 
cles they  barter  for  others  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  plains  of  Bengal,  Assam,  and 
ltirmah.  In  the  central  valley  rice  is  the  chief 
object  of  agriculture,  and  the  land  there  is  well 
irrigated,  and  highly  suited  to  it : but  scarcely  J 
part  of  the  land  available  for  it  is  under  culture, 
owing  to  a paucity  of  inhabitants.  The  whole 
pop.  of  the  valley  in  1835  was  barely  20,000,  To- 
bacco, sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  dhal,  and 
opium  are  also  grown,  and  each  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  a little  garden,  in  which  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  in  larjje  quantity.  Almost 
all  the  garden  produce  of  Europe  is  found  here, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  British  since 
the  Birmese  war;  and  the  pea  and  potato  are 
found  so  acceptable,  that  their  culture  is  nearly 
universal,  and  they  are  constantly  exposed  for 
I sale  in  the  bazaars.  The  pine-apple  attains  an 
excellence  in  Camay  not  surpassed  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  plough- 
ing; there  are  about  3,t)00  in  the  central  valley, 
and  perhaps  an  equul  number  of  bullocks,  which 
are  superior,  both  iu  size  and  symmetry,  to  those 
i of  Bengal. 

I The  ponies  of  Munneepoor  are  much  and  de- 
! servedly  esteemed,  by  both  the  Cassayers  and 
Birmese,  who  use  them  for  the  elite  of  their  cavalrv. 
They  average  from  12  to  12^  hands,  and  are  rarefy 
i more  than  13  hands  in  height : thev  arc  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  have  a peculiar  blood  appear- 
ance,  but  an*  now*  nearly  extinct ; and  scarcely 
more  than  2tX)  could  lie  found  fit  for  active  service. 
Formerly,  every  inhab.  had  two  or  three ; and  the 
i Caseaveis  affirm  that,  in  a military  sense,  they 
| have  lost  one  of  their  arms  by  tlic  decrease  of  the 
I breed.  Sheep  were  unknown  till  introduced  by 
i the  British ; they  thrive  on  the  slo]>cs  of  the  central 
valley:  goats  are  bred  by  the  Xoga  tribes  on  the 
i hills,  but  invariably  deterioiate  if  brought  into  t ho 
| lowlands : poultry  are  plentiful  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts, and  the  mountaineers  purchase  fowls  thence 
! at  a very  high  price.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
i coarse  white  cottons;  a very  soft  and  light  tnuslin  ; 
; a coarser  kind,  used  for  turbans  and  jackets;  silks, 
1 remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  anil 
| which  arc  much  prized  at  Ava;  Iron  articles;  and 
salt.  The  chief  iron  articles  made  are  axe*,  hoes. 
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plough  shares,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  for  home  use ; 
aud  blades,  1 or  2 ft.  in  length,  which,  fixed  into 
wooden  or  other  handles,  form  the  duo,  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  the  (’assay er,  Shan,  and 
Singpho.  Salt  is  got  from  wells,  sunk  in  the  valley 
to  about  40  or  60  ft. ; all  of  which  are  the  property 
of  the  rajah,  who  levies  a tax  of  l-5th  upon  the 
water  drawn.  The  quantity  of  salt  obtained  by 
evaporation  is  about  l-20tn  the  weight  of  the 
water,  or  uearly  double  the  quantity  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  sea  water  at  Newcastle  : the  la- 
bourers engaged  are  paid  in  salt  to  the  value  of  3 
or  4 rupees  a mouth  each,  which  they  barter  for 
Other  a >imn t slities.  Wax,  cotton,  and*  elephants’ 
teeth,  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  hill  tribes; 
the  same  articles,  with  ponies,  Ac.,  are  Ixiught  by 
the  Chinese  merchants  of  Yun-nan ; and  similar 
products,  with  silks,  iron,  dammer.  wood,  oil,  san- 
dal-wood, camphor,  thread,  &c..  were  taken  in  lieu 
of  money  payments  by  the  British,  for  assistance 
to  the  rajah  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  records  of  Cassay  bear  some  character  for 
truth,  and,  it  is  said,  reach  back  to  a remote  epoch. 
In  1475,  the  Kubu  valley  was  annexed  to  Cassay 
by  conquest;  and  in  1738,  the  Cassayers  con- 
quered Birmah,  and  took  its  then  capital,  Sakaing. 
Subsequently,  Cassay  was  frequently  invaded  and 
devastated  by  the  Birmese;  and  from  1774  to  1824 
was  subject  to  Ava.  By  the  treaty  of  Yandabee', 
in  1826,  it  became  independent.  In  1833,  the 
valley  of  Kubo  was  ceded  to  the  Birmese  by  Bri- 
tish authority. 

CASSEL  (anc.  Castcllum  Cattomm ),  a town  of 
W.  Germany,  prov.  Lower  Hesse,  of  which,  and  of 
the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
residence  of  the  elector.  It  is  finclv  situated  on 
l>oth  sides  the  Fulda,  72  m.  S.  by  W.  Hanover, 
and  89  m.  NNK.  Frankfurt-on -the- May ne,  on  the 
main  line  of  railway  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  38,920  in  1861.  The  town  is  divided  into 
three  separate  parts,  and  has  three  suburbs.  The 
Old  Town  and  Upper  New  Town,  with  the  Wil- 
hclmshohe  and  Frankfurt  suburbs,  are  built  on  the 
left  or  W.  bank  ; while  the  Lower  New  Town,  ami 
the  Leipzig  suburb,  are  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  two  divisions  are  connected  by  a stone  bridge 
across  the  Fulda,  273  Germ,  feet  in  length.  Cassel 
is  walled,  and  has  numerous  gates ; it  was  formerly 
well  fortitied,  but  its  ramparts  were  demolished  in 
1764.  The  Old  Town,  by  the  rive.r,  consists  of 
narrow  dirty  streets;  but  the  Upper  or  French 
New  Town,  so  called  because  originally  built  by 
French  refugees,  on  a height  above  the  former,  is 
one  of  the  beat  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  in 
Germany.  It  contains,  among  others  of  less  di- 
mensions, the  largest  square  in  any  German  city 
(the  Friedrichs  Platz).  and  one  street,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  proportionally  broad.  Houses 
in  the  New  Town  and  the  Wilhelmshtihe  suburb, 
generally  well  and  tastefully  built.  In  this  quarter 
of  Cassel  are  the  elector’s  palace,  a structure  no- 
wise remarkable;  the  museum,  the  handsomest 
building  in  the  city,  containing  a library  with 
70,000  volumes ; an  observatory ; and  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  coins,  artificial  cu- 
riosities, statuary,  and  untiquitic* ; the  latter  com- 
prising several  interesting  Roman  relics  found  in 
1 lease  Cassel;  a picture  gallery,  containing  some 
valuable  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  aud 
Vandyke ; tile  Bellevue  palace,  with  others  he-  1 
longing  to  the  electoral  family;  the  electoral 
stables,  and  riding-school,  mint,  town-hall,  arsenal,  • 
old  and  new  barracks,  and  an  oj>era- house.  In  the 
Old  Town  are  the  Kattenburg,  a large  unfinished  , 
structure,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the  old  electoral . 
ttalacc  destroyed  by  lire  in  181 1 ; the  old  town-  ] 
hall ; government  offices ; and  St.  Martin's,  the  . 
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| principal  church  in  the  city,  and  the  burial-place 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Cas.se L The  Lower  New  Town 
contains  the  castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  now  used 
as  a state  prison ; and  several  other  prisons. 

Cassel  has  9 churches,  7 of  whictv  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  faith ; and  1 synagogue. 
It  has  altogether  20  edifices  devoted  to  military 
purposes,  and  51  other  public  buildings.  Amongst 
the  institutions  for  public  education  are,  a lyceum, 
academies  of  painting  and  design,  a teachers'  se- 
minary, a military  school,  and  a school  of  mecha- 
nical employments,  called  the  Bau-und-Uand- 
werksschule.  There  are  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  numc- 
t rous  charitable  establishments ; the  latter  includes 
the  Wilhelms  Ins ti tut,  at  which  many  poor  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  taught  different,  trades.  Notwith- 
standing the  Fulda  is  navigable,  and  that  Cassel 
is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  large  commercial 
towns  and  districts,  with  which  it  has  abundant 
railway  communication,  its  own  trade  is  not  very 
considerable.  It  possesses  manufactures  of  cottons, 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  carpets, 
snuff,  gold  and  silver  lace,  porcelain,  earthen  and 
{ lacquered  ware,  playing -carils,  wax-lights,  che- 
mical products,  ayes  (Cassel  yellow  and  black), 

; soap,  starch,  hardware,  musical  instruments,  linen, 

■ daiuask,  chicory,  and  some  machinery.  It  has  two 
fairs  annually.  8.  of  the  Upper  New  Town  is  the 
! Karlsaue,  or  Augarten,  a line  |>ark  containing  an 
i orangery,  a pheasantry,  aud  a marble  bath ; but 
the  last  is  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  in  bail 
1 taste.  A straight  and  liaudsorae  road,  shaded  by 
! an  avenue  of  limes,  3 m.  in  length,  conducts  from 
the  Wilhclinshdhe  gate  to  Wilhelmshohc,  the 
summer  palace  of  the  elector,  a magnificent  resi- 
dence, with  costly  fountains  and  waterworks,  some- 
times called  the  German  Versailles. 

During  the  short  period  that  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  on  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  Cassel  was  the 
cap.  of  his  king,  and  the  place  of  his  residence. 

Casskl,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Nord,  cap.  cant., 
on  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  28  in.  NW.  Lille.  Pop.  4,260  in 

1 861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  situation,  is  well  supplied  with  spring  water. 
It  has  fabrics  of  lace,  thread,  hats,  oil,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Morini  when  Cajsar  invaded  the  country. 
It  was  united  t«  France  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimcguen.  Several  battles  have  been  fought  in 
its  vicinity. 

CASSIS,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  dep  Bou- 
ches-du-Bhone,  in  a narrow  valley  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 10  m.  SE.  Marseilles,  on  the  railway 
from  Marseilles  to  Toulon.  Pop.  2,035  in  1861. 
The  town  has  a tribunal  of  prud  homines,  an  office 
of  health,  a workhouse,  and  yards  for  the  building 
of  small  vessels.  Its  port  is  confined,  and  admits 
only  vessels  of  small  burden.  The  figs  and  gre- 
nades of  Cassis  are  held  in  much  estimation  ; and 
it  has  a considerable  trade  in  excellent  muscatel 
wine,  produced  in  the  environs.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Abb8  Bar- 
thelemy,  author  of  the  ‘ Voyage  d'  An ach arsis,’  who 
was  horn  here*  on  the  20th  of  January,  1716. 

CASTEL-A-MARE,  a city  and  sea-port  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  15  in.  W.  Salerno,  on  a branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  Pop.  25,843  in 

1862.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a soil'  intendente;  and  is  well  built, 
partly  along  the  shore,  hut  principally  on  the  site 
of  the  mountain,  rising  immediately  from  it.  It 
has  a royal  palace,  a cathedral,  5 churches,  several 
convents,  a military  hospital,  fine  barracks  a royal 
dockyard,  and  hot  baths.  There  are  manufactures 
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of  linen,  silk,  and  cotton,  with  tanneries.  The  port, 
which  is  small,  is  defended  by  two  forts.  Being 
exposed  to  the  X.,  and  elevated,  Castel-a-mare 
has  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a summer  residence, 
in  consequence  of  its  coolness,  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  and  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  Hut  in  autumn 
it  becomes  damp,  chill,  and  disagreeable. 

Caatel-a-mare  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stabiar,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  Svlla 
during  the  civil  wars,  was  afterwards  principally 
occupied  by  villas  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  was 
here,  a.c.  1 9,  that  the  elder  l'linv,  wishing  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  possible  to  Vesuvius  during  the 
dreadful  eruption  that  overwhelmed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  fell  a victim  to  his  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  Knowledge. 

CastkItA-Mare,  a sea-port  town  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Trapani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a gulf  of  its  own  name. 
6 m.  NW,  Alcamo;  lat.  38°  1*  51"  N.,  long. 
12°  52'  43",  K.  Pop.  11,959  in  1862.  It  is  a mean 
dirty  town,  with  a castle  falling  fast  to  decay.  The 
bay  is  spacious,  but  it  is  not  safe  with  northerly 
winds  which  throw  in  a heavy  sea.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  well  cultivated;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  manna, 
and  opium  are  exported. 

CA8TELLON,  or  CASTELLOX  - DF.  - LA- 
PLANA  (an.  Castnlio),  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
cap.  dep„  4 m.  from  the  coast,  and  41  m.  NXE. 
city  of  Valencia,  on  the  railway  from  Valencia  to 
Barcelona.  Pop.  19,340  in  1&57.  The  town  is 
finely  situated  in  a well-watered,  extensive,  and 
fertile  plain.  This  fertility  is  entirely  the  result 
of  industry,  the  water  which  gives  life  and  verdure 
to  the  plain  being  brought  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in 
great  part  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  from 
the  Mijares,  which  flows  about  5 m.  S.  from  the 
town.  This  great  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Romans  and  Moors;  but  others  assert  that  it  was 
constructed,  about  1240,  by  James  I he  Conqueror, 
king  of  Aragon.  The  town,  which  is  well  built,  I 
has  3 churches,  6 convents,  1 hospital,  2 houses  of  j 
charity,  and  a public  granary.  T be  beaut}'  of  the 
situation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  } 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fruit*,  make  this  . 
one  of  the  favourite  residences  in  the  prov. 

GASTRLKAUDARY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  \ 
Aude.  cap.  arrond.,  in  an  elevated  fine  situation, 
contiguous  to  the  ('anal  du  Midi,  21  m.  WNW. 

< nrcassonne,  on  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to 
Xarbonne.  Pop.  9,584  in  1861.  'Hie  town  is  very 
indi (Terentiy  built,  and  there  are  few  edifices  worth 
notice,  except  the  church  of  St.  Michncl,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  dep.  It  has  a tribunal  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  a departmental  college,  and  a 
philotechuic  society.  The  canal  has  a superb 
basin  contiguous  to  the  town,  surrounded  by  fine 
quays  and  warehouses,  which,  with  the  vessels  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  crowded,  give  it  the  ap- 
pcarunce  of  a sea-port-  The  public  promenade 
commands  this  basin  and  a fine  view  extending  as 
far  as  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  here  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  silk,  with  establishments  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton,  print- fields,  and  tanneries  ; and 
a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  town,  and  the  produce  of  the  adjoining 
country. 

In  1632,  in  an  encounter  under  the  walls  of  the 
town,  the  I)uc  de  Montmorenci,  commanding  the 
troops  of  Gaston,  due  d’Orleans,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner ; and  being  conveyed  to  Toulouse, 
was  convicted  of  treason,  uml  executed  in  the  same 
year. 

CASTE LO  BRANCO,  a city  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Beira,  on  a hill  on  the  I.iria,  51  m.  X E.  A bran  tea. 
Pop.  6,893  in  1858.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of 
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j Ix»wcr  Beim.  Streets  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
| houses  mean,  except  some  modem  ones  without 
I the  walls;  the  latter  are  double,  and  Hanked  with 
! seven  towers.  The  cathedral  also  is  without  the 
I city ; and  there  is  an  old  ruined  castle  on  the 
1 summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  It 
| has  a college  and  two  collegiate  churches. 

| CASTEL-SAKRASIX,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Tam-et-Garonne,  cap.  arrond.,  pleasantly  situated 
: in  a fertile  plain  on  the  Songuine,  1 m.  from  its 
I confluence  with  the  Garonne,  13  m.  W.  Montauban. 

( Pop.  6,838  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  ami 
the  walls  and  ditches  bv  which  it  was  surrounded 
have  been  converted  into  promenades.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a court,  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a 
departmental  college;  and  has  manufactures  of 
serges  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  and  tanneries, 

CAST ELVETRANO,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Trapani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a hill  6 m.  from  the  sea, 
and  12  tn.  E.  Mazzara.  Pop.  14,540  in  1862.  The 
town  is  well  built  with  stone,  the  streets  being 
spacious,  and  disposed  with  some  attention  to 
regularity;  and  there  are  several  churches  and 
^convents.  It  has  a good  trade  in  wine  and  olives, 
the  former  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much 
I renowned. 

CASTIGLI OX E-DELLE-STTVIER E,  a town 
j of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Brescia,  on  a hill  22  m. 
NVV.  Mantua.  Pop.  5,237  in  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a low  wall,  and  contains  several 
churches,  the  mins  of  a castle,  and  a conventual 
seminary ; but  is  chiefly  noted  for  a decisive 
victory  gained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Aus- 
trians, 5th  August,  1796;  from  which  Marshal 
Augereau  derived  liis  title  of  Due  de  Castiglione. 

CASTILE,  the  central  ami  largest  division  of 
Spain,  lying  between  lat.  88°  25'  and  42°  50'  N., 
and  long.  1°  2'  and  5°  37'  W. ; it  has.  X.  and  NE., 
the  territory  of  Reinosa.  Alava,  and  Navarre  ; E., 
Aragon  and  Valencia ; SE.,  Murcia  ; S„  Andalusia ; 
\\\,  Estreraadura  and  Leon  : length  alsmt  306  m. 
from  X.  to  S. ; mean  breadth  almut  160  m.  Area 
about  48,600  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a range  of  high  mountains,  called  in  different 
parts  l.'rbians,  Carpetanos.  Sierra  de  Guadarania, 
Guta,  Sornosierrn,  and  de  Estrella.  The  country 
to  the  X.  of  the  ridge,  having  been  the  first  re- 
covered from  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old,  whilst 
that  to  the  S.  is  named  New  Castile.  Old  Castile 
comprises  the  modem  provinces  of  Burgos,  Soria, 
Segovia,  and  Avila,  so  named  after  their  chief  towns. 
New  Castile  comprises  the  provinces  of  Madrid, 
Guadalajara,  Cuenca,  Toledo,  and  La  Mancha,  each 
also  so  called  after  the  names  of  their  chief  towns, 
except  La  Mancha,  W'hosc  cap.  is  Ciudad  Real. 
Principal  towns,  exclusive  of  the  capitals,  are  ( buna, 
Calahorra,  Logrnffo,  Caizada.  Haro,  Alfaro, Miran- 
da, Briviesca,  Almazar.  Toledo,  Aranjuez,  Alcala 
de  Hcnares,  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  IHescas,  Zurita, 
Terableque,  Villanueva.  Ac.  The  Ebro,  Douro, 
Tagus,  and  Guadiana  have  their  sources  in  this 
province.  The  first  flows  SE.,  along  the  NE. 
boundary,  to  the  Mediterranean ; the  Doom  and 
Tagus,  to  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Guadiana,  WSW. 
to  the  same.  There  arc  many  other  rivers,  af- 
fluents of  the  above.  The  Xucar,  flowing  K.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  also  rises  in  this  province. 
Beside*  the  chain  of  mountains  that  separate  Old 
, ami  New  Castile,  there  are  three  other  important 
| chains  that  traverse  these  provinces.  First,  the 
Sierra  de  Toledo,  which  winds  semicircularly  past 
Daroca.  from  the  Castilian  chain,  and  then  runs 
SW.  nearly  parallel  to  it,  to  the  hills  of  Santa 
Cruz,  near  Merida.  Next,  the  Sierra  Morena,  or 
Black  Mountains,  beginning  above  Alcan*/,  near 
the  source  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  running  like 
the  two  former,  nearly  SW.,  to  the  narrow  pas*  of 
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MontagU.  Lastly,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  that  commence  between  the  sources 
of  the  Xucar,  Gaudiana,  and  Guadalquivir,  and 
extend  into  Andalusia.  These  last  are  here  ex- 
tremely steep  and  luire,  mostly  schistose,  and  often  j 
coated  with  limestone.  They  have  white  quartz  ! 
in  considerable  veins;  and  valuable  dark  green, 
and  a profusion  of  other  marbles.  'Die  NE.  part 
of  the  Sierra  Morenn  is  of  considerable  height,  and 
rather  resembles  table-land  than  a ridge  of  hills. 
The  seasons  are  very  different  on  the  two  sides  of 
this  range.  In  Andalusia,  the  vines  are  nil  in  leaf, 
and  the  fruit  is  set.  when,  on  the  N.  side,  hardly  a 
leaf  is  to  be  seen,  or  a bud  to  be  found  in  the  vine- 
yards. There  are  here  a few  remains  of  former 
forests,  which  might  have  existed  when  Cervantes 
made  these  part*  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  his 
hero ; and  a variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  particu- 
larly the  nick-rose,  or  gum  cist  us,  from  which  I 
manna  is  procured,  and  sumach.  In  this  chain  are 
vertical  beds  of  argillaceous  schist,  ami  l>eds  of 
grained  quartz,  with  entire  hills  of  pudding  stone, 
and  some  porphyry,  and  the  finest  jasper.  It  is  the 
richest  in  minerals  of  any  in  the  kingdom ; and 
has  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  The  quicksilver 
mines  at  Almaden  have  been  worked  for  nearly 
8,000  years,  and  furnished  the  Vermillion  sent  to 
ancient  Rome.  They  produce  annually  2,000,000 
lbs.  of  quicksilver.  (Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de 
Espafia,  p.  12;  A Year  in  Spain  by  a Young  Ame- 
rican, L 109.)  The  Castilian  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  gneiss  granite,  which  often  terminates  in 
peaks  of  great  height;  schist,  limestone,  sandstone, 
breccia,  quartz,  marble,  gypsum,  Ac.  The  Gua- 
dnrama  mountains,  about  20  m.  NW.  Madrid,  are 
bleak, dreary  anti  barren  near  their  summits,  which, 
in  many  places,  are  covered  with  nearly  perpetual 
enow,  indicating  that  they  must  be  8,000  or  9,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; the  limit  of  j>er- 
petuolsnowin  these  latitudes  being  about  9,900  ft. 
The  height  of  Moncayo,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Castile,  is  estimated  at  9,600  ft.  The  rock,  l>eing 
partly  decomposed,  forms  a light  soil  that  produces 
the  juniper  europeut,  Ifaphnt  mezereon,  null r ini r in 
suavis,  genista,  thyme,  and  a groat  many  other 
aromatic  herbs.  The  cist  us  tribes  abound  at  even* 
level  on  the  granite  mountains,  not  covered  with 
snow*:  pines  appear  on  the  summits;  the  noble 
oak  and  the  elm  near  their  bases.  (Townsend,  ii. 
106.)  The  scenery  is  often  of  the  wildest  descrip-1 
tion  ; the  mountains  full  of  deep  cuts  and  ravines, 
mostly  the  beds  of  winter  torrents;  aged  and 
stunted  pines  hang  upon  their  edges,  and  are  strewn 
upon  the  brown  acclivities  around ; and  bare  rocks 
frequently  project  over  the  pass's,  and  force  them 
to  the  very  edge  of  undefended  precipices.  (Irglis, 
i.  355.)  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various;  in  some 
parts  a blackish  or  brown  nitrous  clay,  which  is 
extremely  fertile ; in  others,  light  and  stony,  and 
little  productive.  New  Castile  is  in  greAt  |w»rt 
clayey,  and  covered  with  ratcliiL  Besides  the 
minerals  mentioned  above,  the  Castries  produce 
calamine,  ochre,  bole  armeniac.  line  emery,  rock 
crystal,  salt,  many  carious  stones  anil  fossil  shells, 
hot  and  cold  saline  springs;  and  in  the  mountains 
are  many  remarkable  caverns,  that  contain  l>eau- 
tiful  stalactites,  in  a variety  of  fantastic  forms. 
Near  Molina  is  the  hill  of  La  Plat  ilia,  which  has 
a remarkable  mine  of  copper,  in  masses  of  white 
quartz.  Though  the  ore  is  near  the  surface,  the 
hill  is  covered  with  plants.  Townsend  had  no 
doubt  that  there  is  tin  near  Daroca.  (i.  218,  219, 
303;  ii.  106;  Mi  llano,  Diccionario  Geogratico,  ii. 
467,  et  **9. ; Dillon  s Travels  through  Spain,  p. 
110,  112,  115,  196,  202,  205-207,  237,  239;  An- 
tillon,  Geogrnphie  d’Eapagne,  p.  8-14.) 

The  climate  of  the  Castries  is  in  general  healthy ; 


that  of  Old  Castile  is  rather  cold  and  moist.  In 
new*  Castile  it  is  excessively  dry;  but  rendered 
healthy  by  the  purity  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
ami  the  great  elevation  of  the  country ; but  this 
altitude  sometimes  exposes  it  to  strong  dry  winds, 
which,  not  meeting  with  the  thick  woods  by  which 
they  were  formerly  tempered,  are  found  very  un- 
pleasant, and  at  times  even  dangerous,  at  Madrid, 
in  winter,  by  producing  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  height  of  the  fdateau  of  Castile  reduces  the 
mean  temperature  to  59  Fahr.,  while  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain  it  is  from  65°  to  75°.  The  ordinary 
extremes  of  temperature,  in  Madrid,  are  90°  Fahr. 
in  summer,  and  32°  in  winter ; but  the  ther- 
mometer often  rises  to  above  100°,  and  falls  be- 
low 14°. 

Products. — The  principal  product  of  the  Castries 
is  corn,  some  of  wiiich  they  export  to  Valencia, 
Andalusia,  and  Extremadura.  No  other  province 
! of  Spain  has  wines  so  strong,  and  yet  so  sweet, 
though  but  little  exported,  or  known  abroad.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Val  de  PeiTas,  or 
‘Valley  of  Stones,’  in  La  Mancha.  It  is  a dry. 
strong,  red  wine  of  the  Burgundy  species,  and  is 
said  to  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  a bottle 
may  be  had  in  the  country  for  \^d.  It  is  ilrunk 
by  the  better  classes  all  over  the.  Castries;  hut  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  its  native  ilixtrict,  on 
account  of  the  taint  given  it  by  the  skins  in  which 
it  is  carried  to  a distance.  The  Castries  produce 
also  pulse,  and  some  fruit  and  oil.  Hemp,  flax, 
madder  and  saffron  are  partially  cultivated. 
Garden  stuffs  are  not  abundant.  On  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  pastures  considerable  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  are  raised;  but 
the  increase  of  the  latter  has  almost  annihilated 
the  race  of  good  horses  in  the  Castries.  There 
are  fallow  deer,  wild  boars,  wolves,  hares,  pea- 
cocks, and  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  small  game  in 
abundance.  The  larger  game  has  decreased 
through  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  near  the 
royal  seats  during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
Bears  are  seen  in  some  parts,  and  lynxes  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  high  mountains.  Not  only  the 
fallow  land,  hut  the  cultivated  fields  in  New 
Castile,  are  full  of  two  species  of  broom  (aenuta 
t/ifurrocarjta  and  mu  not  per  inn),  and  the  Daphne 
gnidium.  They  grow  to  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  have  a great  effect  on  the  prospect.  These 
plants,  with  the  asjthoddut  ramosut , and  several 
other  bulbous  plants  that  abound  in  the  pasture 
fields,  give  a peculiar  character  to  the  landscape 
of  Spam.  There  is  a want  of  trees,  which  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  flat  and  unsheltered 
nature  of  the  plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  but  chiefly  to  a prejudice  against  them, 
entertained  from  time  immemorial;  the  peasantry 
thinking  that  they  arc  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  attract  and  shelter  vermin.  They  dislike 
them  so  much  that  they  destroy  those  planted  by 
government  along  the  high  roads.  It  is  believed 
that  the  want  of  trees  to  attract  humidity  has 
promoted  that  drought  which,  next  to  had  govern- 
ment, is  the  curse  of  the  Castries.  From  the 
Douro  to  the  Tagus  there  is  not  a stream  ankle 
deep,  except  when  swollen  by  floods.  Agriculture 
is  ill  the  most  liackuanl  state:  the  consequence 
of  a comparatively  thin  population,  having  little 
interest  in  the  soil,  which  is  monopolised  by  the 
clergy  and  nobility.  Irrigation,  which  in  such  a 
country  is  indispensable,  is  but  very  little  practised, 
and  even  manuring  is  all  but  neglected:  and 
thus,  while  three-fourths  of  the  country  remain 
fallow,  the  rest  produce*  only  poor  crops  of  grain 
or  potatoes.  The  great  distance  between  the 
towns,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  still  more  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  which  prevents 
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the  farmer  from  living  insulated  on  his  farm,  are 
additional  cheeks  to  agriculture.  Eight  or  ten 
miles  frequently  intervene  without  a single  habi- 
tation, and  the  country  looks  poor  and  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  l>o  more  gloomy 
than  the  appearance  of  the  towns,  with  old- 
fashioned  towers  projecting  out  of  a dismal  group 
of  houses  plastered  over  with  clay.  At  the  en- 
trance of  each  is  a gate  for  receiving  the  duties 
on  all  articles  that  pass;  and  in  the  centre  a 
square,  round  which  are  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  avuntamiento,  or  municipality,  the  posada, 
or  inn,  and  the  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  cobbler,  and 
village  surgeon,  or  barber.  Most  of  the  towns 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  decline.  (Slidell,  L 136 ; 
Inglis,  i.  66.)  Before  the  construction  of  railways, 
there  was  nearly  a total  want  of  free  communi- 
cation, all  but  the  main  road  to  France  being  neg- 
lected. The  old  mad  between  Madrid  and  Toledo 
was  mostly  carried  over  ploughed  fields,  sometimes 
with  hardly  a visible  track.  The  new  iron  roads, 
established"  chiefly  by  English  capital,  and  built 
by  English  ‘navvies,'  have  greatly  improved  this 
state  of  things,  and  bid  fair  to  raise  even  Castile 
from  its  state  of  poverty  and  misery.  (Sec  Spain.) 

Manufactures,  though  formerly  considerable, 
are  now  at  a very  low  ebb.  The  cloths  of  Se- 
govia were  once  the  best  in  Europe ; and  there 
are  still  some  woollen  fabrics,  among  which  is 
the  famous  vigogna  cloth  and  coarse  camlets, 
serges,  and  flannels,  and  some  of  wrought  silks, 
silk  stockings  and  gloves,  galloons,  blond  lace, 
coarse  linens,  hats,  cans,  soap,  saltpetre,  gun- 
powder, the  celebrated  plate-glass  of  St.  Ildefonao, 
white  earthenware,  tanned  leather,  and  |>a]>er, 
but  they  are  all  inconsiderable.  Castile  has 
little  commerce : wool  is  the  staple  commodity. 
The  exportation  of  sheep  was  always  strictly  for- 
bidden, till  by  the  treaty  of  Basle  the  French 
were  allowed  to  purchase  6,000  Merino  rams  and 
as  many  ewes  ; and  from  this  stock,  and  subse- 
quent exjjortatious  from  Spain,  the  quality  of  the 
wools  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has  been  greatly  improved. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  two  Castile*  according  to  the  census 
of  1857.  Valladolid  and  Valencia  are  sometimes 
included  in  theCastiles ; but  they  did  not  formerly 
belong  to  them,  and  are  excluded  in  this  table. 


Province* 

Am  In  F.n<. 
•VJ.  Mile* 

Population  in  . 
May,  1817 

New  Castile— Madrid  . . 

1,815 

476,785  ! 

C,  uad&laxara 

1 ,948 

199,088  . 

Toledo  . . 

8,774 

928,766  | 

Cuenca  . . 

11,304 

229,959  . 

Ciudad  Real 

7,548 

244.328  ! 

Total  . . 

30,882 

1,477.915 

Old  Castile — Burgos  . ) 

( 833.336  ' 

Logrooo . I 

7,674 

J 173.812  ! 

Santander  ) 

( 214,441 

Oviedo  . . 

3,686 

624.529 

Soria  . . . 

4.076 

147.468  ! 

Segovia  . . 

8,466 

146,839  | 

Avila.  . . 

2,569 

164,089  ! 

Leon  . . . 

5,894 

848,756  ! 

Pdenda.  . 

1,783 

185,970 

Valladolid  . 

3,279 

244,023  ' 

Salamanca  . 

6.626 

263,516 

Zamora  . . 

8,562 

249,162 

Total  . . 

72,447 

6,473,826 

The  Castilians  have  the  character  of  probity, 
sobriety,  and  moderation : they  are  serious  and 
contemplative,  which  makes  them,  at  first,  seem 
gloomy  and  haughty ; but,  after  a time,  they  are 
found  not  deficient  in  the  agreeable  qualities. 


j Thev  have  to  boast  of  many  illustrious  men  ; at 
I the  head  of  whom  stand  Cervantes,  the  inimitable 
( author  of  Bon  Quixote,  and  Lopes  do  Vega.  They 
are  not  what  would  be  called  hospitable,  but  thev 
are.  notwithstanding,  generous.  The  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  fond  of  display  and  ostentation 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  incousiderateness 
and  carelessness  are  conspicuous  in  the  characters 
both  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Almost 
every  one  lives  up  to  his  income;  even  the  employ  es, 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  so  uncertain,  seldom  lay 
by  anything,  and  generally  die  [tetiuilesH.  But 
the  love  of  case  and  pleasure,  ami  pronencss  to 
indolence,  is  less  marked,  perhaps,  in  Castile,  than 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Their  want  of  industry 
is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  of  their  vicious  in- 
stitutions. No  man  will  be  industrious,  where 
industry  does  not  bring  along  with  it  a corre- 
sponding reward ; ami  this  it  very  rarely  does  in 
S|>ain.  Had  the  (Castilians  the  means  of  improving 
their  condition  by  lalsmr,  their  apathy  and  list- 
lessness would  speedily  give  place  to  activity  and 
enterprise.  In  Madrid,  and  generally  in  Castile, 
there  is  something  more  of  luxury  at  the  table 
than  in  the  N.  provinces,  though  the  Sjianiards  iu 
general  ore  alistcmioiis,  ami  little  addicted  to  its 
pleasures.  The  dining-room  is  generally  the 
meanest  apartment ; but  the  houses  of  respectable 

IK*T*on.s  are  scrupulously  clean,  particularly  the 
itchens  and  bed-rooms.  Female  education  begins 
] to  improve  ; besides  embroidery  and  music,  a little 
history  and  geography  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
though  not  in  the  convents,  where  the  higher 
orders  are  educated.  In  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes,  there  were  two  I.anca*  trial  t 
schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Madrid;  but 
those  for  the  boys  were  suppressed  on  the  king's 
return.  The  influence  of  the  regular  clergy  is 
diminished  much  more  than  that  of  the  monks, 
who  are  still,  through  the  austerities  they  practise, 
and  the  aims  thev  distribute  at.  the  convent  doors, 
held  in  considerable  veneration,  except  in  Madrid, 
where  less  attention  is  paid  to  religious  ceremonies 
and  processions  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain. 
The  large  towns  have  a sombre  aspect,  the  women 
being  nearly  all  in  black,  without  a bonnet  or  a 
riband.  Every  one  has  a mantilla  or  scarf  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  which  varies  in  quality  with 
the  station  of  the  wearer.  Besides  a waistcoat 
and  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  the  men  usually  wear  a sheepskin 
jacket  with  the  woolly  side  outwards ; or.  instead  of 
this  an  ample  brown  cloak,  the  right  fold  of  which  is 
I thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  with  a Homan  air. 
I The  head  is  covered  with  a pointed  cap  of  black 
j velvet,  the  ends  of  which  being  drawn  down  over 
t the  ears,  leave  exposed  a high  forehead  and  manly 
j features.  They  have  tight,  breeches,  sustained 
, above  the  hips  by  a red  sash,  and  fastened  the 
i whole  way  down  "the  outside  of  the  thigh  by  bell 
buttons,  woollen  stockings,  stout  shoes,  and  leather 
1 gaiters,  curiously  embroidered,  and  fastened  at  top 
| with  a gay -coloured  string.  The  love  of  dancing  is 
) universal  among  them : the  ladies  usually  dance 
i well,  hut  iu  a style  quite  different  from  the  French ; 
they  laugh  and  talk  while  they  dance,  and  are- 
strangers  to  that  burlesque  silence  and  gravity  that 
i prevail  among  the  quadrillers  of  France  and"  Eng- 
land. Music  is  much  cultivated;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
! a female  even  in  the  middle  ranks  who  is  not  a good 
. pianist.  Among  their  amusements,  the  bull-tights, 
j to  which  all  classes  ore  passionatelv  addicted,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  These  have  l>cen  prohibited 
| several  times ; and  the  cruelties  practised  at  them 
may  seem  sufficient  to  stamp  them  with  the  cha- 
racter of  brutality  and  barbarism.  Yet  there  is 
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nothing  of  deliberate  cruelty  in  the  character  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  have  as  little,  perhaps  of 
hard-neartednees  as  other  people.  The  use  of  the 
toledo,  or  bravo,  to  revenge  private  wrongs,  is  now 
unknown.  Horse-racing  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  at  Madrid,  in 
1830,  with  an  English  horse  against  a Spanish  one; 
but  the  English  horse  was  beaten  by  foul  play, 
and  the  duke  insulted  as  he  left  the  ground. 

The  Castilian  is  the  standard  dialect  of  the 
Spanish  language.  During  the  struggles  with  the 
Moors,  many  dialects  of  the  Romanzu , or  mixture 
of  the  Latin  with  the  Germanic  tongues,  grew  up 
in  Spain,  which  finally  melted  into  thro©—  the 
Galician,  Castilian,  and  Catalonian.  On  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  the  Castilian  Romanzo  became  the 
language  of  the  court,  and  has  maintained  its 
pre-eminence  ever  since. 

History. — The  Castries  anciently  formed  parts  of 
Cantabria , and  the  country  of  the  Ceitiberi,  Orr- 
tani , and  Carpentuni ; and,  like  the  rest  of  Spain, 
were  successively  overrun  by  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Saracens.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile 
came  by  marriage  to  Sancho  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of  Castile  in 
1034.  He  married  the  sister  of  Veremond  III., 
king  of  Leon,  but  afterwards  killed  his  father-in-law 
in  battle,  and  was  himself  crowned  king  of  Leon, 
in  1037.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were 
afterwards  separated  and  again  united  several 
times,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held 
both  crowns,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  in 
1470,  the  three  kingdoms  were,  as  at  present,  con- 
solidated into  one.  Castile,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
S]»ain,  has  for  a lengthened  period  been  exposed 
to  the  scourge  of  a civil  war  carried  on  without 
zeal  on  either  side,  but  with  the  most  detestable 
jjertidv  and  cruelty. 

CASTILLON,  a town  of  France.  d<*p.  Gironde, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dordogne,  11m.  ESE.  Libourn. 
Pop.  3,516  in  1861.  In  1451.  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment was  fought  under  the  walls  of  this  town 
between  the  English  and  French,  when  the  lat- 
ter wen  victorious.  In  the  commune  of  Cas- 
tillon  are  tlic  remains  of  the  Chateau  tie  Montaigne, 
to  which  the  illustrious  essayist  of  that  name  re- 
tired in  1572.  nnd  w here  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  13th  of  {September,  1512. 

CASTLEBAR,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  nrov. 
Connaught,  co.  Mayo,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  126  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin, 
on  the  Midland-Great- Western  railway.  Pop. 
6,373  in  1831,  and  3,022  in  1861.  The  town  was 
taken  by  a French  force  under  General  Humbert, 
which  landed  ut  Killala  in  1708,  but  was  shortly 
after  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  main  army 
of  the  British  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  is  the 
assize  town  of  the  co.,  and  consists  of  a square, 
and  a long  street  with  some  branches.  The  par. 
church  and  a R.  Cath.  chapel  are  new,  large  and 
elegant  buildings;  there  are  also  a meeting-house 
for  Methodists,  a large  parochial  school,  a national 
school,  an  infirmary,  and  two  dis|>en.saries.  There 
are  barracks  for  artillery  and  infantry,  tit  to  ac- 
commodate 650  men.  The  constabulary  and  the 
revenue  police  have  stations  here.  By  a charter 
of  James  1.  in  3613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
portreeve,  15  burgesses,  and  a commonalty,  which 
returned  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  dn-franchiMMl.  The  assizes  for 
the  co.  are  held  here ; also  general  sessions  in  Jan. 
and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  every  Satunlay.  The 
court-house  is  a well -arranged  building.  The 
county  prison,  erected  on  the  radiating  principle, 
has  128  cells,  and  33  other  sleepnig  rooms.  Linen 
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and  linen  yarn  are  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  sold  in  the  linen-hall ; there  ore  also  tobacco 
and  soap  manufactories,  a tnnnerv,  and  a brewery. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Markets  on  Saturdays;  fairs, 

1 1th  of  May,  9th  of  July,  16th  of  Sept.,  and  18th 
of  November. 

CASTLECOMER,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Decn,  an 
atlluent  of  the  Nore,  52  ra.  SE.  Dublin.  Pop. 
2,436  in  1831,  and  1,435  in  1861.  The  towm, 
which  suffered  much  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  by 
the  insurgents  in  1798,  consists  of  a main  street 
planted  on  each  side,  and  of  some  others  branching 
from  it,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness  and  good 
order.  'Hie  par.  church  on  a neighbouring  hill, 
a large  R.  Cath.  chapel,  a convent,  a Methodist 
meeting-house,  a court-house,  a dispensary,  and  a 
barrack,  arc  the  principal  buildings.  Little  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  place  deriving  its  support  chiefly 
from  the  neighbouring  collieries,  which  furnish  a 
copious  supply  of  fuel  to  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  mineral  is  of  the  carbonaceous  or  stone  coal 
sjiecies,  which  bums  without  flame,  being  the 
slaty,  glantz  coal  of  Werner.  Fairs  ore  held  on 
Mar.  27,  May  3,  June  21,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  14,  Oct, 
28,  and  Dec.  14.  General  sessions  in  June,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Friday;  also  a manorial  court 
for  small  debts. 

CASTLEDOUGLAS  (formerly  CarUmcark,  from 
the  name  of  a lake  in  its  immediate  vicinity),  an 
inland  burgh  or  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  or  stewart- 
ry  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kelton,  on  the  railway 
from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  18  m.  from  the  for- 
mer, and  68  from  the  latter.  Pop.  2,261  in  1861. 
The  towm  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  consists  of  a 
main  street  along  the  road,  with  several  lesser 
streets  ntnning  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  it. 
It  is  quite  a modem  town,  and  is  wholly  indebted 
for  its  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  thriving  agricultural  district  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Its  consequence  has  been 
of  late  years  materially  increased  by  the  transfer 
to  it  of  the  weekly  com  and  cattle  markets,  the 
most  important  in  the  co.,  originally  held  at  Rhone 
House,  a small  village,  distant  Ik  m.  The  famous 
horse-fair  of  Kelton  Hill  is  still  held  at  Rhone 
House;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  im- 
portance, as  horses  from  Ireland,  which  formed  its 
staple,  are  now  generally  sent  direct  to  the  fairs 
in  England  by  steam,  instead  of  taking  a cir- 
cuitous land  route  by  Kelton  Hill.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive retail  trade,  but  no  manufactures. 

CASTLETON,  a par.  of  England,  co.  Derby, 
hund.  High  Peak.  Area,  10,100  acres.  Pop.  1,157 
in  1861.  The  village  is  143  m.  N.  by  W.  London. 
The  vale  of  Castleton  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Peak 
district,  about  1,000  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding hill  ranges,  ami  is  6 m.  in  length,  and 
from  1 to  2 m.  in  width,  with  several  smaller  doles 
opening  to  it  on  the  N.  and  S.  It  is  a fertile  tract 
watered  by  several  rivulets,  and  approached  from 
the  Chapcl-le-Frith  side,  through  a long  and  deep 
chasm,  crossing  the  mountain  range,  and  called 
the  ‘ Winnets,’  or  windgates,  from  the  strong  gusts 
and  currents  of  air  that  usually  prevail:  the  mini 
winds  down  a considerable  declivity,  between  pre- 
cipices rising  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  on  each  side, 
and  opens,  by  a sudden  turn,  on  the  vale,  in  which 
there  are  three  villages,  Hope,  Brough  (l»oth  in 
the  parish  of  Hope),  and  Castleton.  The  latter 
is  at  the  base  of  a steep  rock,  w'hoso  summit  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the  Peak, 
considered  a genuine  specimen  of  the  Saxon  |»c- 
riod ; though  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood 
ascribe  it  to  Wm.  Peverell,  a natural  son  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror.  The  keep  is  still  nearly  en- 
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tire,  and  some  portions  of  the  outer  walls,  in  many 
places  20  ft.  high  and  9 ft.  thick.  The  church  lh 
small,  but  considered  a very  interesting  relic  of  the 
early  pointed  style : here  arc  also  a Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  an  endowed  charity  school,  in  which 
23  scholars  are  educated.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  surrounding 
district,  which  produce  lead,  calamine,  and  the 
coloured  fluor  spar  called  * blue  John,’  much  in  re- 
quest for  vases  and  other  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  the  calcareous  strata  in  the  vicinity  are  remark- 
ably deranged,  and  are  also  characterised  bv  nu- 
merous cavernous  fissures  and  the  frequent  <lisa|>- 
pearance  of  streams  (through  what  are  termed 
swallow-holes),  which,  after  subterranean  courses 
of  various  lengths,  again  emerge  to  the  light. 
The  outer  chamber  of  the  Great  l’eak,  or  Devil’s 
Cavern,  has  a natural  arch  of  about  120  ft.  span  ; 
several  small  cottages  have  been  built  in  it*  The 
rest  of  the  clmrobers  are  only  to  be  explored  by 
torches ; they  extend  about  2,300  ft.  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  innermost  end,  where,  though  there 
are  probably  others  beyond,  the  rocks  dust  down 
so  near  a subterranean  stream  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther access : this  stream  has  to  be  crowed  two  or  ; 
three  times  in  proceeding,  and  at  one  port  a small  ! 
boat  Is  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  average  depth 
from  .the  floors  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain is  about  650  fu  The  strata  abound  in  marine 
fossil  remains.  The  Eldon  hide,  3 ra.  W.  of  Castle- 
ton,  is  of  a similar  character,  and  also  that  ap- 
proached by  the  level  of  the  Sheodwell  mine,  near  i 
the  Winnets.  This  mine  has  been  given  up ; hut  j 
the  Odin  mine,  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  worked  j 
iu  the  Saxon  period,  Is  still  productive.  Mam  j 
Torr,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  rises  1,300  ft.  1 
above  the  vale,  and  is  composed  of  alternating 
strata  of  shale  and  micaceous  grit.  There  is  an 
ancient  encampment  on  its  summit,  and  British 
and  other  ancient  remains  are  frequent  iu  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  picturesque  character,  and  the 
abundance  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  in- 
teresting to  science.  (Jn  the  attainder  of  the 
grandson  of  William  Peverell  of  the  Peak  (for  j 
jxnson ing  the  Earl  of  Chester),  the  castle  was 
granted  by  Henry  II.  to  his  son.  afterwards  King 
John:  subsequently  Edward  111.  gave  it  to  John 
of  (jaunt;  since  which  it  has  formed  j»ari  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  is  at  present  leased  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

CASTRES,  a town  of  France,  dc'p.  Tarn,  cap. 
arroud.,  in  on  agreeable  and  fertile  valley,  on  the 
Agout,  23  m.  SSE.  Alby,  on  the  railway  from 
Alby  to  Narbonne.  Pop.  21,533  in  1361.  This, 
though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  of 
the  dep..  and  is  thriving  and  industrious.  It  is  ; 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  over  which  it  j 
lias  two  bridges.  It  is  but  indifferently  built,  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  princi- 
pal building  is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the 
tout  prefecture ; it  has  also  barracks,  workhouses, 
an  exchange,  a theatre,  and  a fine  promenade.  It 
is  the  seal  of  a court  of  primury  jurisdiction  ; and 
has  a model  school,  a diocesan  seminary,  with  1 13 
pupils,  a Protestant  rousistorial  church,  a class 
of  linear  design,  and  public  library  with  6,500 
volumes.  There  are  here  extensive  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  woollen  stuff's,  with  establishments 
for  the  .spinning  of  cotton,  linen  fabrics,  pa|>er 
fabrics,  dye-works,  bleach-fields,  ami  tanneries.  It 
has  also  copper  forges  and  foundries. 

Cast  res  espoused,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  Henry  IV.  resided  in  it  fora 
lengthened  period.  Its  ramparts  were  demolished 
by  Louis  XI II.,  and  the  bishopric  was  suppressed 
at  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Ducicr 
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| the  critic,  of  Rapin  the  historian  of  England,  aud 
j of  the  Abbe  Sabatier. 

CASTRO,  a seaport  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Lecce,  on  the  Adriatic,  23  m.  SSE.  Lecce, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  5,300 
in  1862.  The  town  has  an  old  castle  and  a cathe- 
dral, and  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  century;  and  since  then 
has  suffered  much  from  the  inroads  of  ll&rbary 
cruixcTR.  Its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels. 
The  environs  are  productive  of  com,  wine,  cotton, 
and  fruits. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  EL  LEAL  (an.  Cattra 
Julia),  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadajos,  16  m.  SE.  Cordova.  Pop.  8.945  in  1857. 
The  town  has  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  a found- 
ling hospital,  two  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  a castle ; with  manufactures 
of  wool  and  hemp. 

CASTROGIOVANNI  (an.  Enna),  a town  ot 
Sicily,  prov.  Catania,  cap.  cant.,  almost  iu  the 
centre  of  the  island,  65  m.  ESE.  .Palermo,  in  a 
jlain  about  5 m.  iu  circ.,  being  the  summit  of  a 
ofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  more  than 
4,006  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  13,747 
in  1862.  This  city,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as 
the  birthplace  of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most 
sacred  temple,  is  now  one  of  the  poorest  towns  in 
the  island.  It  still,  however,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospect,  is  well  supplied 
with  excellcut  water,  and  lias  a clear  salubrious 
atmosphere.  The  surrounding  country,  which  Is 
very  fertile,  was,  in  antiquity,  ornamented  with 
innumerable  groves  and  temples,  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Livy  has 
correctly  described  the  city  as  built  iu  excel#)  loco 
ac  prtrmpto ; and  Cicero  has  given  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  town,  temple,  and  statue  of 
(Nereis  carried  oflT  by  the  wholesale  plunderer, 
Venus : * Simulacrum  Cereris  Erma * ex  nut  tetle 
ac  domo  suttulit,  quod  erat  tide , ut  hum  bun,  quum 
vide  rent,  aut  ipsatn  rider  e *c  Cererem,  aut  ejfujicin 
Cereris,  mm  humand  manu  factum,  ted  calo  delatr- 
tam , arhitrarentur.'  But  all  traces  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  have  dis- 
appeared. The  castle  in  the  modern  town,  which 
is  going  fast  to  ruin,  is  evidently  of  .Saracen  or 
Norman  origin. 

About  5 m.  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  famous  lake,  ou  the  borders  of 
which 

* Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Uer«rlf  a fairer  tluw'r,  by  gloomy  I>1* 

Was  gathered.’ 

The  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity  have  ex- 
hausted their  powers  in  describing  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  this  famous  lake.  (See,  among  others, 
Cicero  in  V errera,  iv.  § 48 ; Ovid,  Met.  lib.  v.,  lin. 
385.)  But  it  no  longer  wears  the  livery  of  per- 
petual spring;  its  groves  have  been  cut  down,  and 
its  temples  levelled  with  the  dust ! All  is  desolate 
and  deserted 

* Pro  molli  viola,  pro  pnrpnreo  nurciwo, 

Carduus,  ct  splnis  surgit  paliurus  acutlA.' 

Its  naked  borders  are  foetid  and  loathsome,  and  in 
the  summer  months  exhale  a {K-stilential  air. 

4 Tan  turn  rev!  longinqua  valet  mutare  vctiiEtos.' 

Enna  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  revolted 
slaves  under  Eunus,  during  the  first  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  Here  they  defied  for  several  yean  the 
power  of  Koine,  and  defeated  three  Pnetorian 
armies.  At  last  they  were  entirely  defeated  uu- 
| der  the  walls  of  Measma,  by  the  consul  Piso;  and 
Kuna  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  consul  Ku- 
! pilius,  and  the  slaves  put  to  the  swonl  or  crucified. 

. CATALONIA  (Span.  Cataluna),  an  old  prov. of 
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Spain,  occupying  the  NE.  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
between  lat.  40®  30'  and  42°  51'  N.,  ami  long.  0° 
16'  and  3°  21'  E.  It  is  of  a triangular  shape,  and 
has  the  E.  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  from  France 
on  the  N. ; the  Mediterranean  on  the  E. : and 
Aragon,  and  a small  part  of  Valencia  on  the  W. 
Greatest  length  and  breadth,  190  and  13ft  in.:  area 
nbout  12,150  sq.  m.,  including  Andorre.  Offsets 
from  the  Pyrenees  spread  themselves  through  the 
whole  prov.  frr»m  X.  to  S.,  forming  valleys  of 
larger  or  smaller  extent.,  like  those  of  Ampuridan. 
I’rgel,  Aran,  and  l.erida.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  prov..  29  m.  NW.  from  Barcelona,  is  the  cele- 
brated Montserrat,  4,500  ft.  in  height ; and  farther 
S.,  on  the  Ebro,  is  the  Sierra  de  la  Llcna.  The 
Pyrenees  are  not  so  rugged  on  this  as  on  the 
French  side,  and  descend  gradually  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  They  are  mostly  granitic.  The 
other  mountains  of  Catalonia  are  in  many  respects 
similar.  The  mountain  of  Cardona.  17  m.  NW, 
Montserrat.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  prov.,  is  a 
solid  mass  of  pun*  rock-salt,  without  the  least  cre- 
vice  or  fissure,  lietween  400  and  500  ft.  high,  and  3 
m.  in  circ.  This  prodigious  maw  of  salt  is  unpa- 
ralleled in  F'urope,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  In 
almost  any  other  country  it  would  l>c  turned  to 
great  account,  and  be  made  the  means  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade;  but  here,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  this  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth  is  but  little  known,  and 
comparatively  neglected.  (Dillon’s  Travels  in 
Spain,  p.  890.)  Near  Olot,  in  this  prov.,  about  55 
ra.  N.  Barcelona,  is  a remarkable  district  of  extinct 
volcanos,  that  has  been  visited  and  descrilied  by 
Mr.  LyelL  It  contains  alsmt  14  distinct  cones, 
with  craters.  ’The  greatest  number  of  perfect 
cone*  are  elowe  to  Olot ; and  the  level  plain  on 
which  the  town  stands  has  clearlv,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyell,  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of 
lava  from  the  adjoining  hills.  Most  of  these  vol- 
canos are  as  entire  as  those  near  Naples,  or  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna.  Some  of  them  contain  caverns 
called  buftulor a.  from  which  a current  of  cold  air 
blows  during  summer.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
eruption  here;  but  the  town  of  Olot  was  nearly 
destroyed  bv  an  earthquake  in  1421.  (Principles 
of  Geology,  li.  38,  3d.  ed.)  The  mountains  in  the 
S.  of  the  prov.,  near  the  coast,  are  limestone.  On 
the  E.  of  Cervera  gvjjsum  only  is  met  with ; but 
more  to  the  W.  it  gives  place  to  chalk.  The  coast 
is  mostly  bold  and  nigged.  In  the  N.  is  C«|>e 
(’reus,  the  most  E.  point  of  .Spain.  Iieing  the  ex- 
tremity of  a rocky  peninsula  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  se|tarating  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  from 
that  of  Rosas,  lat.  42°  19*  63"  N.,  long.  3°  20'  16" 
E.  'Hie  prov.  is  well  watered.  One  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Ebro,  the  Naguera,  forms  for  nearly  60 
in.  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  Aragon. 
The  Ebro  itself  enters  the  prov.  at  Mequinenza. 
and  flowing  through  its  m<wd  S.portion  by  Tortoaa 
and  Amporta.  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  15  m. 
K.  from  the  latter.  The  Sogre,  with  its  affluents, 
unites  with  the  Ebro  of  Mequinenza.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  unconnected  with  the  Ebro,  arc  the 
Llobegrat  and  Ter,  the  one  flowing  SE.f  and  the 
other  E.,  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Pyrenees  furnish  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
manganese.  There  are  lead  mines  in  various  dis- 
tricts. Goal  is  abundant,  but  much  difficulty  has 
always  been  encountered  in  working  it,  from  the 
want  of  capital  and  of  unproved  moans  of  com- 
munication. Townsend  says,  that  copper  and 
silver  abound  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  that 
coal,  silver,  and  gold,  have  all  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lcrido.  There  is  abundance  of  alum 
in  the  valley  of  Aran;  nitre  is  produced  spon- 
taneously in  the  plains  of  Urgcl,  and  cathartic 


I salts  at  Cervera.  The  mountain  of  rock-salt  at 
■ Cardona  has  been  already  noticed.  There  are 
marbles,  jasper,  and  other  stones  useful  in  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture;  alabaster,  amethysts,  to- 
pazes, and  coloured  rock  crystal;  quartz,  barytic 
spa,  tiuor  spa,  limestone,  chalk,  and  gypsum,  in  all 
varieties;  amianthus,  talc,  serpentine,  and  chal- 
cedony. There  are  many  mineral  waters  and  hot 
springs. 

The  air  ia  drv  and  unusually  bright  and  clear 
in  the  interior;  but  on  the  const  it  is  variable  and 
moist;  and  in  summer  pestilential  diseases  not 
(infrequently  prevail.  The  mountains  are  every- 
where covered  with  snow  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  Pyrenees  frequently  even  in  dune. 

Soil  and  Prwlucr. — About  half  the  surface  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  rest  consisting  of 
rocks,  naked  barren  hills,  and  woodland.  The 
| mountain  land  is  atony,  And  full  of  fragments  of 
; granite ; but  the  valleys  are  mostly  fertile.  All 
sorts  of  grain  are  grown,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  maize, 

! barley,  oats,  and  millet.  The  plains  of  Ampuri- 
dan ure  suitable  for  rice ; hut  its  cultivation  is 
I prohibited,  as  prejudicial  to  health.  (Mirfano.) 
Pulse  is  produced  in  nil  parts.  Hemp,  flax,  saf- 
fron, madder,  woad,  anise,  liquorice,  and  barilla 
are  also  produced.  The  E.  districts  yield  good 
strong  wines,  which  are  frequently  employed  to 
give  body  to  the  wines  of  other  provs.,  and  are 
sometimes  exported  for  that  purpose  to  Cette,  and 
thence  to  Bordeaux.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
are  found  on  the  coast ; figs  and  almonds  are  grown 
in  the  plain  of  Tarragona;  and  apple*,  jiears, 
cherries,  quinces,  medlars,  apricots,  peaches,  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  and  fillierts,  in  all  the  plains. 
Oil,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  is  produced 
in  all  the  wanner  parts  of  the  coast  distnrt.  Silk, 

! honey,  and  wax  are  also  produced  in  considerable 
| quantities.  Timlier  is  plentiful,  especially  the 
roblc-oak,  beech,  fir,  elm,  evergreen  poplar,  cork- 
tree. Ac.  Nuts  and  cork  constitute  important  arti- 
cles of  export  from  the  prov.,  being  in  this  respect 
i second  only  to  linen  and  cotton  goods  and  brandy. 

Bears  and  wolves  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
! Pyrenees.  Lalxtrde  estimated  the  produce  of  wool 
1 at  30,000  quintals. 

I Catalonia  is  the  liest  cultivated,  and  the  people 
the  most  industrious,  of  any  of  the  Spanish  provs. 
This  is  ow’ing  to  a variety  of  causes,  but  priori  - 
I pally,  perhajis,  to  its  exemption  from  the  aicavala 
! and  other  oppressive  imposts  (See  Spain),  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  lands  are  occupied.  Generally, 
throughout  Spain,  the  land  is  divided  into  vast 
estates,  held  under  a system  of  strict  entail,  nnd 
administered  by  stewanls  on  account  of  the  pro- 
prietors. The  disastrous  influence  of  this  system 
is  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  nnd 
the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry,  in  most  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  But  in  Catalonia  its  influence 
is  materially  modified  by  the  landlords  having 
power,  by  what  is  called  the  emphyteutic  contract, 
to  lease  a portion  of  their  estate*.  This  they  may 
do  for  a term  of  years,  either  alisolute  or  condi- 
tional, for  live*  or  in  per|<etuity  ; always  reserving 
a quit-rent,  as  in  the  English  copyhold,  with  a re- 
lief on  every  succession,  a fine  on  the  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  other  seignioral  rights  dependent 
on  the  custom  of  the  district.  The  reserved  rent 
is  commonly  paid  in  money ; but  the  agreement 
I is  often  for  wine,  oil,  corn,  or  poultry.  If  the 
lenAiit  quits  Itefore  the  end  of  his  term  (which  he 
1 may  do),  he  loses  all  claim  for  improvements,  for 
i which  he  must  otherwise  lie  paid.  Persons  oceu- 
; pying  laud  under  this  tenure  have  an  obvious  in- 
terest in  its  profitable  cultivation;  and  wherever 
it  prevails  the  country  is  in  a comparatively  ffour- 
, bhing  state. 
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Irrigation  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  prov.,  and  is  earned  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  means  of  canals  and  trenches  cut  from 
every  available  source  ; the  maintenance  of  which, 
together  with  the  distribution  of  the  water,  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a particular  junta,  (ireat 
numbers  of  farms  are  also  watered  by  means  of 
the  noria,  a machine  intnxluced  by  the  Saracens 
for  raising  water  from  wells.  The  soil  is  in  parts 
so  very  light  that  it  is  ploughed  with  a couple  of 
oxen,  and  sometimes  with  one  horse,  or  even  mule  ; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  water  it  is  rendered  fer- 
tile, and  produces  on  the  same  spot  corn,  Mrine, 
oranges,  and  olives. 

The  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Catalonia 
were  formerly  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and 
are  still  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  introduced;  but  it  has  not  succeeded. 
Exclusive  of  silks,  cottons,  and  woollens,  a gisnl 
deal  of  linen  is  made,  with  p»|)er,  hats,  and  cord- 
age. All  kinds  of  weaving  are  carried  on  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  wages  are  low- 
est, the  webs  being  brought  to  Barcelona  to  be 
bleached  and  printed.  Leather  is  largely  manu- 
factured, and  shoe-making  used  to  l>e  one  of  the 
princi|tal  employments.  In  1786,  the  export  of 
slopes  from  Barcelona  only  was  estimated  at 
700,000  pairs,  mostly  for  the  colonies.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter,  this  trade  has  greatly 
declined.  Distillation  is  extensively  carried  on ; 
the  exports  of  brandy  amounting,  on  the  average, 
to  35,000  pipes  a year.  Cannon  and  small  arms, 
soap,  glass,  sheet-iron,  and  copper  utensils,  are  also 
produced.  Women,  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  hloud  and  other 
laces.  The  shipbuilding,  formerly  carried  on  at 
Barcelona,  Mature,  and  other  places  on  the  coast, 
where  timl>er  was  cheap,  has  nearly  ceased.  Tarra- 
gona is  the  chief  place  in  the  prov.  for  the  export  I 
of  nuts,  almonds,  wines,  brandy,  cork  wood,  and  i 
cork  bark.  (See  Takhaooxa.) 

The  pop.  of  Catalonia  was  estimates!  in  1788  at 
814,412.  According  to  the  census  of  1857,  it  con- 
tained 1,652,291  inhabitants.  Catalonia  is  now 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gerena.  The  principal 
towns  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida, ! 
Beus,  M aim's  a,  and  Tortosa. 

The  language  of  the  Catalans  is  a dialect  of  the  ' 
Komance  or  Provencal,  at  one  time  the  common  ! 
language  in  the  S.  of  France,  and  in  some  other 
parts.  But  it  is  now  a good  deal  intermixed  with 
Castilian  and  other  words.  letters  were  success-  • 
fully  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Barcelona  ; ami  i 
some  of  the  counts  attained  to  distinction  as  . 
troubadours. 

Catalonia  had  for  a lengthened  period  its  states,  ! 
composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons, ! 
who  shared  the  legislative  power  with  the  sove- 
reign. It  had,  also,  particular  and  very  extensive 
privileges,  and  a peculiar  form  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  hands  of  magistrates,  called  r iguienm,  whose 
districts  are  named  tiyuieries.  The  highest  court  , 
of  amieal  was  the  royal  council  established  in 
Catalonia.  Their  con tribu Lions  to  the  king  were 
not  considered  ns  imposts,  but  as  voluntary  gifts; 
the  Catalans  were  to  Ik;  tried  by  the  laws  of 
Catalonia  only,  and  by  native  judges ; and  their 
estates  were  never  to  l»e  confiscated,  unless  for 
treason.  But  these  privileges  were  suppressed  by 
Philip  V.  when  he  subdued  the  province  ; and 
the  laws  of  Catalonia  were  then  assimilated  to 
those  of  Castile.  They  have  always  been  ex- 
empted from  the  tdcuvahi,  cientos,  and  mtllones,  in 
lieu  of  which  they  paid  10  tier  cent,  on  all  rents, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  communities, 
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and  on  the  supposed  gains  of  merchants  and  me- 
chanics. 

The  Catalans  are  hardy,  active,  and  industrious; 
and  used  to  be  distinguished  by  their  attachment 
to  their  privileges,  and  their  op|>osition  to  arbi- 
I trary  power.  But  in  this  respect  they  seem  to 
■ have  undergone  a material  change,  being  now 
distinguished  by  their  veneration  for  the  aposto- 
lical party  in  church  and  state — a consequence 
' probably  of  their  ignorance  and  subservience  to  the 
j priest  hood.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  lie  little  or 
no  provision  made  for  education.  Philip  V.  sup- 
pressed the  universities  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  and 
I Corona,  and  established  in  their  stead  only  that  of 
! Cervera.  There  are  academies  in  the  principal 
towns  ; but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  appear  to 
j Ik;  without  the  means  of  instruction.  Their  im- 
proved condition  is  not  therefore  in  any  degree 
owing  to  their  superior  intelligence,  hut  to  the  com- 
; paratively  favourable  circumstances  under  which 
they  have,  in  other  respects,  been  placed.  • 

Ihe  difference  between  the  cottages  of  C'ata- 
I Ionia  and  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  is 
I very  visible.  The  houses  ami  cottages  here  have 
an  air  of  convenience  and  comfort ; there  is  glass 
in  the  windows,  and  the  insides  display  the 
articles  of  furniture  in  common  use.  No  beggars, 
ami  few  rugged  people,  are  seen;  industry  is  every 
where  active;  stones  are  removed  from  the  ground 
j ami  collected  in  heaps ; fences  are  more  general 
and"  more  neatly  constructed ; nobody  is  seen  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  ; even  the  women  and  girls  who 
attend  the  cattle  do  not  sit  idle,  wnip|*ed  up  in 
their  plaids,  but  every  otie  bos  her  spindle  in  her 
hand. 

Catalonia  anciently  made  a part  of  the  Ilispania 
Taraconensi*  of  the  Homans.  The  Goths  were  its 
next  masters,  who  spread  themselves  from  it  over 
the  rest  of  Spain.  On  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  em- 
pire, the  Catalans  submit  toil  to  the  Moors,  but  the 
dominion  of  the  latter  was  not  of  long  duration. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  Catalonia,  W'ith  tho 
adjoining  country  of  Roussillon,  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  subject  to  the  counts  or  carls  of 
Barcelona.  Under  their  government,  liberal  insti- 
tutions were  established  in  the  prov. ; it  waa  dis- 
tinguished by  its  naval  power,  commerce,  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts ; and  its  fleets  and  armies 
frequently  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  the 
contests  of  the  time.  In  1137,  Catalonia  was 
united  with  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  its 
counts  with  the  heiress  of  the  latter  ; but  the  Ca- 
talonians retained  their  sc|>nrate  legislature,  ami 
distinct  privileges.  In  1640  the  prov.  revolted 
against  Philip  IV.,  and  waa  not  recovered  till  1659. 
In  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  Catalonians  were 
the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  ; and  even  after  England  and  Austria 
had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  they  refused  to 
submit,  and  defended  Barcelona  with  an  obstinacy 
of  which  there  are  but  few  examples.  On  its  cap- 
ture, their  ancient  cortes,  and  most  of  their  peculiar 
privileges,  were  suppressed. 

CATANIA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and 
sea-port  of  Sicily,  cap.  prov.  same  nume,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  .Etna,  at 
the  extremity  of  a vast  plain.  31  m.  NXW.  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  railway  from  Messina  to  Syracuse. 
Pop.  64,396  in  1862.  The  city,  though  it  has  suf- 
fered much  from  earthquakes,  by  one  of  which,  in 
1693,  it  was  all  but  totally  destroyed,  has  always 
risen  from  its  ruins  finer  ami  more  magnificent 
than  ever.  Catania  has  a noble  ap|K>arance  from 
the  sea  ; and  what  is  rare  in  an  Italian  town,  the 
effect  is  not  diminished  oil  lauding;  for  the  streets 
are  regular,  *|tacious,  and  handsome  ; and  the  nu- 
merous churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
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establishments,  principally  constructed  of  lava, 
faced  with  magnesian  limestone  from  Malta  and 
Syracuse,  and  enriched  with  marbles  from  the 
ruins,  are  magnificent.  The  city  is  nobly  situated, 
on  the  roots  of  /Etna,  its  despoiler  and  its  bene- 
factor. Overwhelmed,  as  it  has  often  been,  by 
torrents  of  liquid  fin*,  it  has  risen,  like  the  phcenix, 
more  splendid  from  its  ashes.  The  verv  substance 
which  once  ravaged  its  plains  has,  by  *t#»  own  de- 
composition, covered  them  with  soil  fertile  as  the 
fahled  garden  of  the  Uesperidcs;  and  on  all  sides 
the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  lava  ; houses,  palaces,  and  churches, 
are  Imilt  of  lava  ; of  lava  they  form  ornamental 
chimney-pieces,  tables,  and  a variety  of  toys  ; 
whilst  a natural  mole  of  lava  defend*  the  shipping 
from  the  furv  of  the  tempest.  'Hie  cathedral, 
founded  in  1004,  was  rebuilt  on  a simple  and 
grand  scale,  after  the  earthquake  of  1603  ; the 
senate-house,  mimic  di  picta,  theatre,  and  most  of 
the  municipal  establishments,  are  also  fine,  appro- 
priate building)*.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a fine 
square,  ornamented  with  an  antique  statue  of  an 
elephant  hearing  on  its  back  an  obelisk.  It  has 
40  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Maria  dell’ 
Ajuto,  and  several  others,  are  magnificent  struc- 
tures; it  has  also  10  convents  for  men.  and  11  for 
women.  The  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Nicolb 
d’ Arena  has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  vast 
extent,  superb  church,  excellent  organ,  huge  mu- 
seum, ancient  mosaics,  and  gTeat  riches.  Among 
the  charitable  establishments,  exclusive  of  the 
rrumte  di  picta,  are  several  hospitals,  a workhouse, 
a foundling  hospital,  a lying-in  hospital,  and  a 
Magdalen  asylum.  The  university,  founded  in 
1446  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  is  an  extensive 
foundation  with  nn  annual  revenue  of  above  2,0002. 
It  bus  able  professors,  and  is  well  attended  : its 
library  and  museum*  are  open  on  holv days  to  the 

ublic.  The  heirs  of  Prince  Biscari  and  others 

ave  also  line  museums.  Catania  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a court  of  appeal,  a criminal  court,  a 
civil  court,  and  of  the  prorincial  authorities  ; ami 
enjoys  extensive  privileges.  The  humanity,  hos- 
pitality, and  good-breeding  of  the  inhabitants  have 
i»eeii  eulogised  by  all  travellers.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  have  shown  a singular  unanimity  in 
public  alfair* ; they  had  the  courage  to  practise 
inoculation  so  early  as  1742,  and  to  introduce  the 
potato  while  an  ignorant  prejudice  existed  against 
it  among  their  neighbours.  The  princi|val  manu- 
facture is  that  of  silk,  which  is  largely  carried  on. 
The  working  of  the  yellow  amber  found  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island  affords  employment  to  some 
thousands  of  the  population.  The  snow  of  Mount 
dKtnu  is  also  a great  source  of  wealth.  The  hnr- 
bour  is  not  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  city  ; 
hut  it  is  generally  full  of  small  craft  that  resort 
thither  for  com,  macaroni,  potatoes,  olives,  figs, 
silk,  wine,  almonds,  cheese,  oil,  soda,  manna,  enn- 
tharides,  amber,  snow,  and  lava.  The  environs 
are  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated. 

Catania  is  vcjry  ancient.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  hv  the  Chalcidian*,  and  had  Cha- 
rondas  for  its  early  legislator.  Under  the  Homans, 
it  was  the  residence  of  a p net  or,  and  was  adorned 
with  many  noble  buildings.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
irruption  of  lavn  from  .Etna,  its  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  mostly  destroyed  ; but  the  re- 
mains of  its  amphitheatre,  the  circumference  of 
which  exceed*  even  that  of  the  Colosseum,  as  well 
as  of  its  theatre,  odeum,  hipjiodrome,  temples, 
aqueducts,  baths,  dc  , attest  its  former  extent  and 
magnificence. 

CATANZARO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
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Cosenza,  in  a healthy  and  agreeable  situation,  on 
a mountain  near  the  Gulf  of  Squilace,  29  m.  8SE. 
Cosen wl  Pop.  11,464  in  1062.  The  town  suf- 
fered yen’  severely  from  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  I7H3,  which  overthrew  several  of  its  princi|ial 
buildings ; it  still,  however,  has  a cathedral,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a seminary,  a royal  aca- 
demy of  science,  a lyceutn,  a foundling  hospital,  a 
mimic  di  picia,  and  two  hospitals  ; and  is  defended 
by  a castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  one  of 
the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom,  of  a 
criminal  court,  and  of  an  ordinary  civil  tribunal. 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet, 
and  cloth,  and  a good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
silk,  com,  cattle,  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
are  affable  and  industrious,  and  the  women  are 
reckoned  the  handsomest  in  the  three  Calabria*. 

CATEAU-CAMBRKSIS,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
du  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  tlie  Salle,  1.0  m.  ESE. 
Cambray,  on  the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  9,212 
i in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified;  and 
has  manufactures  of  starch,  soap,  and  tobacco, 
with  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  lace.  It  is 
celebrated  in  diplomat ie  history  for  the  treaty 
concluded  in  it,  in  1569,  between  France  and 
Spain. 

CATHERINA  (SANTA),  or  NOSSA  SEN- 
HORA  l>0  DESTEURO,  a marit.  city  of  Brazil, 
cap.  prov.  St.  Catherine,  on  the  VV.  side  of  the 
island  of  same  name,  on  the  narrow  strait  se- 
parating it  from  the  mainland,  020  m.  S\V.  Rio 
Janeiro ; lat.  27°  36'  8.,  long.  48°  40'  W.  Pop. 
probably  from  6.000  to  6,000.  From  the  landing 
place  in  the  harlKmr,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
verdant  slope  of  about  0(H)  yards,  the  town  has 
a most  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  perspective 
is  nobly  crowned  by  its  fine  cathedral.  The  green 
is  interqiereed  with  orange  trees,  and  forms  nn 
agreeable  parade.  The  houses  are  well  built,  have 
two  or  three  stories  with  boarded  floors,  ami  are 
provided  with  neat  gardens  well  stocked  with  ex- 
cellent vegetables  and  flowers.  Besides  the  church 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Destem),  which  gives  name 
to  the  place,  there  were  Mime  years  ago  two 
chapels,  a convent,  an  hospicio,  ami  good  barracks. 
Notwithstanding  it*  excellent  port  and  convenient 
situation,  the  trade  of  the  town  is  not  very  con- 
siderable; but  it  Is  frequently  visited  by  ships 
parsing  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  and  by  those  in 
the  S.  Sea  whale-fishery.  Sperm-whales  used  to 
l>e  frequent  on  this  coast,  and  even  in  the  hay  of 
St.  Catherine,  but  they  are  now  comparatively 
rare.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  linen  stuff?.,  and  earthenware. 

The  island  of  St.  Catherine  may  be  entirely 
circumnavigated,  and  many  good  anchorages  arc 
found  between  its  W.  coast  and  the  continent ; 
hut  the  N.  part  of  the  channel  is  the  only  one 
suitable  for  large  vessels.  Here  they  anchor  in 
5 fathoms  on  a mud  bottom  which  holds  well,  and 
ore  protected  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  XE., 
which  are  rarely  dangerous.  Opposite  to  the 
town  the  channel  narrows,  and  the  depth  of  water 
decreases  to  2 fathom*.  The  roadstead  is  defended 
• by  two  forts.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  places 
/ at  which  to  refit : excellent  water  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity  for  nothing,  and  previsions  of  all 
kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant. 

The  island  of  St.  ( ’atherine  is  about  33  m.*  in 
length,  N.  to  S.,  and  from  4 to  8 m.  in  width.  Ita 
shores  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  such  a height, 
that  in  fair  weather  it  is  risible  46  m.  off.  Its 
most  N.  extremity.  Point  Rupn,  is  in  lat.  27°  22# 
31"  N..  long.  48°  32’  7"  W.  I’he  surface  of  the 
island  is  singularly  varied,  presenting  granite 
mountains,  fertile  plains,  swamjw  fit  for  the 
: growth  of  rice,  lakes  stocked  with  fish,  and  several 
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small  streams.  Mandioc  and  flax  ore  the  chief!  tween  lab  28°  and  87°  N.,  and  long.  59°  30'  and 
anklet*  of  culture;  but  wheat,  maize,  puke,  72°  E. ; and  divided  into  four  chiefships,  inde- 
onion!*, rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  an  nbund-  pendent  of  each  other,  via;,  those  of  its  principal 
ance  of  fruit  are  also  gruwn.  The  climate  is  rather  cities,  Caubul,  Peshawur,  Candahar,  and  Herat, 
humid,  but  temperate  and  salubrious.  Caubul,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes  the 

CATMANDOO,  or  KI1ATMANDIJ,  an  inland  greater  portion  of  Afghanistan,  Seistan  (an. 
city  of  N.  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the  Ne|>aul  dom.,  | Drangiann),  and  Scwestan,  with  parts  of  Kho- 
built  in  a mountainous  region,  154  m.  NNW,  rassan,  Cauflristan  (the  Kohistan),  and  Lahore: 
Patna,  and  4,784  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  plains  , length  and  breadth  each  aliout  600  m.  The 
of  Bengal.  Estimated  pop.  20,000.  It  extends  pop.  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Elpbinstone,  in  1809, 
for  about  1 m.  along  the  bank  of  a river;  ami  con-  * at  about  14,000,000,  but  this  estimate  is  believed 
tains  many  wooden  and  brick  temples,  with  the  . to  have  been  too  high  when  it  was  framed ; ami 
palace  of  the  Nepaul  rajah.  The  houses  are  ! since  that  period  civil  wars  and  foreign  conquests 
mostly  mean  brick  or  tile  buildings,  often  three  or  have  deprived  Caubul  of  the  prom,  of  Beloo- 
four  stories  high  ; streets  narrow  and  dirty.  chistan,  Sinde,  Moultan,  Damuun,  Cashmere, 

CATHINE,  a manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  Balkh,  Ac.,  and  have  diminished  the  jjop.  to  little 
co.  Ayr,  parish  Sum,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ayr,  more  than  5,000,000.  At  present,  besides  the 
32  m.  S.  Glasgow.  Pop.  2,484  in  1861.  Cotton-  cities  already  named,  the  chief  towns  are,  Ghiznee, 
works  were  erected  here  by  a company  as  early  as  j Dooshak,  and  Furrah. 

1780,  ami  a bleaching- work  in  1824.  Both  works  The  N.  and  E.  portion  of  Caubul  is  a lofty 
arc  carried  on  by  means  of  water-power,  but  in  ! table-land,  its  mountains  Itelonging  to  the  Hindoo 
case  of  a deficient  supply  of  water,  steam-engines  Koosh  (or  Indian  Caucasus),  ami  two  of  its  offsets, 
make  good  the  deficiency.  The  bleaching  estub-  viz.  the  Solimaun  and  Paropamisan  ranges.  The 
lishmcnt,  in  addition  to  what  is  manufactured  at  Koosh  mountain,  about  long.  69°  K.,  gives  its 
C 'a  trine,  bleaches  all  the  cotton  produced  at  the  name  to  the  range  which  extends  from  it  both 
other  mills  belonging  to  the  same  company,  the  W.  and  E.,  and  beyond  the  Indus  is  continuous 
quantity  varying  from  15,000  to  25,000  yards  per  with  the  Himalaya,  running  generally  SW.  to 
day.  Every  part  of  the  process  is  carried  on  NE.,  and  in  the  Kohistan  forming  the  X.  boundary 
within  doors,  and  without  interruption,  at  all  of  Caubul.  Between  long.  70°  and  72°  it  makes 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  seven  schools,  a remarkable  curve  to  the  8.,  opposite  to  which 
six  of  which  are  supported  by  the  school  fees,  and  the  Bolor-Tagh  (or  cloudy  mountains)  unites  with 
one  maintained  by  a fixed  salary  paid  by  the  or  approaches  it,  from  Budukhshan  on  the  N. 
cum)*any ; four  libraries,  one  of  which  is  attached  The  highest,  as  well  as  the  most  S.  point  of  this 
to  a Sunday-school ; and  several  places  of  worship  curve,  is  apparently  a mountain,  called  Coond, 
connected  with  the  established  church,  or  belong-  or  Kooncr,  near  long.  71°,  where  the  Affghans 
ing  to  Presbyterian  dissenters.  believe  the  ark  to  have  rested  after  the  deluge ; 

CATTARO,  a town  of  the  Austrian  states,  cap.  a tradition  current,  however,  respecting  the 
arc.  of  sumc  name,  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  Tukhte  Solimaun  ulso.  The  Koosh  is  covered 
Gulf  or  Bocca  di  Catarru,  210  m.  SE.  Zara;  lat.  with  perpetual  snow;  its  peaks  are  visible  from 
42°  25'  26"  N.,  long.  18°  46'  16"  E.  Pop.  3,970  in  Bactna,  India,  and  even  Tartary,  and  one  of  them, 
1857.  The  town  is  walled,  and  is  farther  defended  measured  by  Sir  A.  Biimcs,  was  fouud  to  be 
by  a fort  built  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  Streets  20,493  ft.  high.  Mr.  F.lphinstone  observed  at 
narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy.  Notwithstanding  its  Peshawur  three  inferior  mountain  ranges,  pro- 
small  size,  it  has  a cathedral,  a collegiate  church,  gressivelv  decreasing  in  height  beneath  the 
seventeen  other  Homan  Catholic  churches  ami  former;  the  description  of  which  will  serve,  he 
chajiel*,  a Greek  church,  six  convents,  and  a says,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  Koosh 
hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  chain;  the  lowest  range  was  destitute  of  snow, 
the  circle  and  of  a bishop,  and  has  a government  and  its  sides  were  clothed  with  forests  of  pine, 
high -school.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  oak,  and  wild  olive,  Eunqtcan  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  Adriatic.  At  its  mouth  there  are  two  rocks  fern,  and  elegant  shrubs.  The  tops  of  the  second 
dividing  the  entrance  into  three  separate  chan-  range  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the.  third  are  so 
uels,  two  of  which  admit  the  largest  ships.  In-  to  half  their  height.  On  the  high  central  range 
temally  the  gulf  is  spacious  and  secure,  though  Mr.  Elphinstone  observed  that  *no  diminution  in 
little  frequented  by  shipping.  The  trade  of  Cat-  the  snow  could  be  perceived  in  any  part  in  the 
taro  is  chiefly  with  the  Turkish  district  of  Monte-  month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  plain 
negro.  The  vicinity  is  very  picturesque;  but  of  Peshawur waa  at  1 1 3°  Fahr/  The  Koh-i-Baba 
from  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun-  range,  between  Caubul  and  Baumion,  is  the  con- 
tains, Cattaro  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  tiuuation  VV.  of  the  Koosh  ; but  its  peaks  are  not 
sun  rises  an  hour  later  and  Is  lost  an  hour  earlier  so  lofty,  probably  not  more  than  18,000  ft. 
than  in  other  places  under  the  same  latitude.  The  (Bumes,  iii.  203),  although  ‘covered  with  eternal 
district  of  Cattaro  waa  the  scat  of  a Homan  colony;  snow  for  a considerable  distance  beneath  their 
but  the  town  itself  only  dates  from  the  6th  cen-  summits.’  The  passes  of  Hujeegiik  and  Kaloo 
tury.  It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  on  this  range  are  respectively  12,400  and  13.000 
especially  in  1563  and  1667.  Jt  was  long  the  ft.  above  the  sea ; the  other  passes  are  none  more 
cap.  of  a small  republic,  which,  falling  into  debt,  than  9,000  ft.  in  height,  and  all,  without  ex- 
placed  itself  under  the  government  of  Venice  on  ception,  are  free  from  snow  by  the  end  of  June, 
the  single  condition  of  having  its  debts  paid.  In  the  defiles  the  road  often  winds  at  the  base  of 
Previously  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  this  town  was  a mural  precipice,  rising  to  2,000  or  3,000  ft.  per- 
for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of  the  Russians.  pendkularly,  and  in  one  part,  called  Dura-i- 
C ATT  EG  AT,  or  KATTEGAT,  a portion  of  the  zundan,  or  the  ‘Valley  of  the  Dungeon,’  the 
N.  Sea,  or  of  the  Baltic,  between  Jutland  and  height  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  sun  at  nonn- 
Sweden.  (See  Baltic.)  day:  at  the  height  of  10,000  ft.,  however,  the 

CAUBUL, or  CABUL  (an.  Aria  and  A rarJiotia),  ground  in  some  parts  is  ploughed  when  the  snow 
an  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  formerly  disappears,  the  grain  sown  in  May  being  reaped 
the  centre  of  a powerful  kingdom  rcachiug  from  in  October.  'Hie  ranges  N.  of  the  fc»h-i-Baba  are 
Meshed  to  Cashmere,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  much  inferior  in  height,  and  often  free  from  snow, 
ocean,  but  now'  comprising  only  the  country  be-  but  rise  from  the  plains  of  Balkh  in  a bold  and 
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precipitous  line,  2,600  ft.  high.  The  valley  of  the 
Caubul  river  se|uirates  the  Koosh  from  the  Teera 
mountains,  which  run  in  a parallel  direction,  de- 
creasing in  size  to  the  E. ; but  in  their  higher 
parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are 
certainly  as  much  as  15,000  ft.  high.  (Burnea, 
ii.  105.)  The  Solimaun  range  commences  with 
the  Sufued-Koh,  S.  of  the  Caubul  vallev ; across 
which  it  may  l>c  considered  as  connecting  itself 
with  the  Koosh,  by  means  of  cross  ranges,  causing 
many  cascades  and  acclivities  in  the  l>ed  of  the 
river.  This  range  stretches  from  nearly  .'14°  to 
20°  N,  lat.,  where  it  ljccomcs  connected  with  the 
high  table-land  of  Kelat.  (Beloochistan).  It  is 
not  so  high  as  the  Koosh : its  principal  points  are 
the  Sufued-Koh,  or  ‘ White  Mountain,  and  the 
Tukhte  Solimaun,  or  ‘Throne  of  Solomon,’  the 
last  near  lat.  31°  30'  N. : the  former  is  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  latter  so  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  Between  these  two  points 
this  range  decreases  considerably  in  height, 
especially  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Gomul 
river.  The  Solimaun  chain  has  several  parallel 
ridges,  and  gives  off  many  lateral  and  other 
ranges,  especially  a remarkable  one  to  the  SW., 
including  the  Khnjeh  Amram  hills;  abroad  range, 
though  of  no  great  altitude,  which  appears  to  join 
the  table-land  of  Kelat.  On  the  E.  a high  and  i 
broad  range,  altounding  in  salt,  passes  off  near  the  \ 
Teera  mountains,  across  the  Indus,  into  the  Pun-  , 
jab,  with  a SE.  direction.  The  Paropamisnn 
mountains  (for  which  as  a whole  there  is  no  ■ 
modem  name)  occupy  a large  space  of  country, 
extending  360  in.  E.  to  \V.,  and  200  m.  N.  to  S. ; 
W.  of  the  Koosh,  and  between  the  llolmund  river 
and  Toorkistnn.  They  are  a maze  of  mountains, 
difficult  of  access,  and  little  frequented ; their  E. 
portion  is  cold,  rugged,  ami  barren,  although  no- 
where covered  with  perpetual  snow : in  the  W. 
they  contain  rather  wider  valleys,  and  are  some- 
what better  cultivated.  Their  greatest  declivity 
is  on  the  N.  side,  from  which  they  send  off  several 
ranges  towards  Balkh  ; the  slope  of  the  whole 
tract  is  towards  the  W. 

The  Koosh,  collectively  called  the  Caubul  Ko- 
histan,  or  ‘ Land  of  Mountains,’  contains,  in  its 
higher  ranges,  a number  of  narrow  valleys  ; in  its 
lower  portions  the  valleys  arc  of  some  size;  Mr. 
Elphinstone  calling  them  ‘plains.’  Many  open 
laterally  into  the  valley  of  Caubul,  which  occupies 
the  space  between  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the 
Solimaun  and  Teera  mountains,  and  which  in 
some  places  is  25  m.  wide.  The  narrow  plain,  or 
volley  of  the  Swaut  river,  is  well  watered ; yields 
two  harvests  of  most  sorts  of  grain;  and  abounds 
in  orchards,  mulberry-gardens,  and  plane-trees : 
others  arc  by  no  means  so  wide  or  productive,  and 
are  often  bounded  by  a number  of  narrow  glens. 
There  are  many  fertile,  and  well- watered  valleys 
on  both  sides  the  Solimaun  range. 

Besides  those  of  the  desert,  which  extend  over 
the  S.  ami  W.  parts  of  Caithul.  there  are  many 
extensive  and  productive  plains : that  of  Peshawur, 
about  35  in.  in  diam.,  is  well  watered  ; its  streams 
fringed  with  willows  and  tamarisks ; and  has  nume- 
rous gardens  and  orchards  scattered  over  it : the 
latter  contain  a prefusion  of  apple,  plum,  peach, 
pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  greater 
part  of  this  plain  is  highly  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated by  canals,  and  the  uncultivated  parts  co- 
vered with  a thick  elastic  sod,  scarcely  equalled, 
except  in  England : its  villages  are  generally 
large,  very  clean  and  neat,  ami  surrounded  with 
groves  of  date,  peopul,  and  tamarisk.  The  vallev 
of  Caubul  encloses  some  small  plains,  of  which 
that  of  Jellalabnd  is  the  principal.  Most  of  the 
c ities  and  large  towns  are  in  fertile  plains ; one  of 


great  luxuriance  surrounds  Herat ; and  the  site  of 
Furrah,  ami  other  places  in  the  W.,  as  well  as  the 
banks  of  the  Helmund,  seem  4 rich  oases  in  the 
midst  of  a waste.’  The  desert  in  Scistan,  Gurm- 
seer,  and  Shorawuk,  has  an  ill-defined  boundary, 
and  often  encroaches  on  the  habitable  country. 

The  Indus  forms,  for  a short  distance,  the  E. 
boundary,  and  excepting  it,  there  is  no  river  which 
is  not  fordable  throughout  its  course  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  principal  of  the  minor  rivers 
are  the  Caubul,  Helrnund,  Furrah -Rood  and  Lora. 
The  only  lake  of  any  importance  is  that  of  Seistan, 
or  Zurrah  (A  ria  Palm),  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Helmund  (Etynuinder). 

The  Climate  varies  with  the  elevation  ; the  tem- 
perature is  much  higher  at  Peshawur  and  Canda- 
har  than  at  Cauhul  and  Ghiznee ; but,  generally 
speaking,  the  average  heat  of  the  year  does  not 
equal  that  of  India,  nor  the  cold  that  of  England. 
At  Cauhul  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  five 
months,  and  Bumes  found  the  thermometer  stood 
no  higher  than  64°  Fahr.  during  the  hottest  period 
of  the  day  in  the  month  of  May.  The  prevailing 
winds  throughout  ( ’auhul  are  westerly.  The  rains 
brought  by  the  SW.  monsoons  are  much  dimin- 
ished in  power  by  the  time  they  reach  the  NE. 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  rainy  season  Is 
limited  to  a month  of  cloudy  weather,  and  occa- 
sional showers.  At  Candahar  the  inti uence  of 
this  monsoon  is  not  felt  in  the  least  degree : at 
Caubul  there  is  no  regular  wel  season;  but  showers 
are  frequent  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as  in  Eng- 
land. At  Peshawur,  by  the  first  week  in  March, 
peach  and  plum  trees  begin  to  blossom,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  month  are  in  full  foliage:  from  July 
to  Septr.  the  weather  is  cloudy ; the  winter  last’s 
from  the  latter  month  till  Feb.  Caubul  generally 
is  healthy  ; the  most  prevalent  diseases  are  fevers, 
small-pox,  and  ophthalmia.  ISir  A.  Bumes  found 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Koosh,  at  10,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  quite  free  from  goitre,  so  common  in  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya. 

Geology  and  Mineral*. — A core  of  granite,  and 
resting  on  it  a deep  bed  of  slate,  are  the  prominent 
geological  features  of  the  Koosh : the  slnte  forma- 
tion includes  gneiss,  mica,  and  clav-slnte,  chlorite, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  quartz;  gneiss  generally 
occupying  the  lower  portion.  The  Solimaun  chain 
is  composed  of  a hard  black  stone ; its  accompany- 
ing ranges  on  the  E.  of  an  equally  hard  red  stone, 
and  a friable  grey  sandstone : the  hills  between 
i Herat  and  Dooshak  consist  partly  of  a mixed 
[ reddish  and  black  rock,  streaked  with  ore,  and 
partly  of  greywackc  slate.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  an- 
timony, tin,  and  zinc  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  mountain  region,  and  10  or  12  lead  mines 
near  Hauniinn,  and  elsewhere,  are  worked  ; gold  is 
washed  down  by  the  rivers  that  come  from  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  : there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
sulphur  in  Scistan,  at  Cohut,  «Src.;coal,  naphtha, 
and  petroleum  ure  met  with  in  the  latter  district; 
salt  in  the  E.  part  of  the  country,  both  in  springs 
and  beds ; and  saltpetre  is  procured  from  the  soil 
in  many  places. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees,  and  most  of  the  finer 
fruits  of  Europe  grow  wild.  The  timber  in  the 
mountain  region  consists  chiefly  of  pine,  oak, 
cellar,  gigantic  cypress,  and  wild  olive : the  Hindoo 
Koosh  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  in  many  places  of 
verdure.  Some  of  the  hills  produce  the  birch, 
holly,  hazel,  and  mastic,  the  wild  vine,  berberry, 
blackberry,  and  many  other  bushes  bearing  edible 
berries;  the  valleys  abound  with  extensive  or- 
chards, particularly  of  apricot-trees;  the  other 
trees  most  common  on  the  plains  are  the  mulberry, 
tamarisk,  plane,  willow,  and  |>op]ar.  The  nssa- 
feetida  plant  grows  luxuriantly  at  an  elevatiou  of 
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7,000  ft.;  hemlock,  fennel,  peppermint,  nettles, 
and  other  such  plants  common  in  Europe,  are 
equally  common  in  the  higher  parts  of  Caubul, 
with  a profusion  of  roses,  poppies,  hyacinths,  and 
jessamines.  The  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  ap- 
proximates more  to  that  of  India ; and,  on  descend- 
ing into  them,  the  contrast  with  the  country  just 
passed  is  so  striking  that  it  is  thus  adverted  to  by 
the  Emperor  Haber  in  his  commentaries:—*  I saw 
another  world.  The  grass,  the  birds,  the  trees, 
the  animals,  and  the  tribes  of  men : all  was  new  ! 
I was  astonished.’ 

Lions  of  a small  species  are  said  to  have  !>cen 
found  in  the  hilly  country  about  Caubul ; tigers 
are  met  with  in  most  of  the  wooded  tracts; 
wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  wild  dogs,  the  elk,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  deer,  wild  sheep,  And  goats, 
on  the  E.  hills;  the  wild  ass  in  the  desert ; foxes, 
han^,  porcupines,  ichneumons,  and  ferrets  are 
also  found,  Birds  are  very  numerous,  and  include 
several  kinds  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of 
prey ; herons,  cranes,  wild  fowl,  and  game,  in 
plenty ; doves,  magpies,  thrushes,  and  nightin- 
gales': parrots  and  birds  of  rich  plumage  are  found 
only  in  the  E.  Turtles  anti  tortoises  are  nume- 
rous; there  are  no  crocodiles  in  the  rivers;  the 
snakes  are  mostly  harmless.  Iwirge  scorpions  in- 
fest Peshawar ; mosquitoes,  except  in  Sets Uw,  are 
less  troublesome  than  in  India;  large  bights  of 
locusts  are  rare,  but  occasionally  cause  a famine 
in  Kborassan. 

Huctt  of  Mm. — The  Affglians,  who  call  them- 
selves Pooshtoon,  bear  a considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Jews;  and,  though  they  consider  it  a re- 
proach to  be  called  Jews,  they  claim  descent  from 
a son  of  Saul.  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Sir  A.  Humes 
contend  for  their  Jewish  origin;  Mr.  Elphinstonc 
discredits  it.  They  are  divided  into  a number  of 
tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  esjiecially 
those  in  the  E.  of  Caubul,  and  each  under  the  au- 
thority of  a chief,  who,  however,  is  usually  as- 
sisted by  a council  (ierrga),  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe.  Sir.  Elphinstonc  conceives 
their  political  condition  to  bear  a strong  anuiogv 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  clans,  in  former  times;  but 
the  genius  of  the  Affglians  is  more  decidedly  re- 
publican ; they  resist  every  encroachment  of  their 
rulers,  and  have  a boldness  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter unknown  to  most  other  Asiatic  nations. 
They  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite  sect,  but 
use  the  Persian  alphabet : their  literature  tiears  a 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Persians ; but  it  has  a 
superior  dignity  and  refinement,  and  in  many  re- 
spects is  not  unlike  that  of  Europe.  The  Affghans 
are  hospitable,  and  tolerant  in  religion ; hut  ex- 
tremely suiierstitious  and  addicted  to  astrology, 
divination  and  alchemy.  They  are  plunderers  ov 
profession  ; in  the  W.  they  live  in  tents,  in  the  E. 
in  fixed  habitations ; only  a few  of  them  reside  in 
the  large  towns.  Their  chief  amusemeuts  are  the 
chase,  icasting,  songs  and  recitations : they  have 
slaves,  but  traffic  very  little  in  them.  (See 
Affghaxistax.) 

The  Kimauks  and  Hnzaurehs,  two  races  of  Tartar 
origin,  although  using  dialects  of  the  Persian 
tongue,  inhabit  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  The 
Kimauks,  who  are  divided  into  four  principal  tribes, 
subdivided  into  numerous  clans,  each  governed  by 
its  chief,  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
between  Caubul  city  and  Herat ; Mr.  Elphinstone 
estimated  their  number  at  about  450,000.  In  war 
they  are  ferocious  and  cruel : they  retain  many 
Mogul  customs,  mixed  with  others  of  Persian 
origin ; they  live  almost  entirely  in  carojw,  and  use 
the  same  kind  of  food  as  the  Affglians,  with  the 
addition  of  horse-flesh  and  bread  of  an  oily  kind 
of  nut.  They  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  millet; 
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keep  many  sheep,  and  rear  a small  but  active  breed 
of  horses:  they  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite 
sect.  The  Hazaurehs  have  been  estimated  at 


about  350,000;  they  inhabit  a higher  region  than 
the  Kimauks,  a cold  and  sterile  country,  where 
little  com  can  he  grown : their  sheep,  oxen,  hones, 
and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  furnish  them  with 
their  principal  articles  of  food  ; sugar  and  salt  are 
the  foreign  commodities  most  in  demand  amongst 
them.  They  live  in  villages  of  thatched  houses, 
and  are  divided  into  different  clans,  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  each  governed  by  an 
absolute  chief.  The  Hazaurehs  have  strong  Tartar 
features,  and  many  similarities  in  customs  and 
dress  with  the  ITzlieks;  the  women,  who  are  fre- 
quently good-looking,  possess  an  unexampled  li- 
cense and  ascendancy  over  their  husbands.  These 
people  are  |iassionate,  tickle,  and  capricious;  hut 
conversable,  hospitable,  and  very  fond  of  music, 
recitation,  visiting,  and  other  sociable  kinds  of 
amusement.  Many  of  them  are  performers  on  a 
guitar,  poets,  and  Improvimtori,  They  lie  long  to 
the  sect  of  Ali.  'lhe  Tadjiks,  or  Taujiks  (see 
Ik >k n aha),  are  probably  descendants  of  the  ori- 
ginal Persian  inhab.  of  the  country,  nnd  of  the 
Arabs  who  conquered  it  in  the  first  century  after 
the  Hegira.  They  live  mostly  in  and  round  the 
larger  towns,  and  everywhere  reside  in  fixed  habi- 
tations, having  settled  employments.  They  are 
zealous  Sconces,  mild,  sober,  peaceable,  and  indus- 
trious ; ami  assimilate  much  more  with  the  Affghans 
t han  their  brethren  of  Bokhara  do  with  the  Uzbeks. 
The  Tadjiks  are  most  numerous  towards  the  W.  of 
Caubul ; as  the  Hindkees  (Hindoos,  Juts,  Sindians) 
are  towards  the  E.  The  Hindoos  are,  however,  to 
be  met  with  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  as  money- 
changers and  tradesmen  ; they  are  mostly  of  the 
Kshastriya  or  militarv  caste.  The  Kuzztlbashcs, 
or  Persian  Toorks,  inhabit  the  towns;  the  Beluo- 
ches  are  generally  almost  confined  to  the  S. : there 
are  alsmt  2,000  Arab  families,  besides  Armenians, 
Abyssinian*,  European  Turks,  Jews,  and  Caulirs 
amongst  the  population. 

Agriculture. — There  are  five  classes  of  cultiva- 
tors— 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  own  land ; 
2nd,  tenants,  who  pay  a fixed  rent  in  money,  or  a 
proportion  of  the  produce ; 3rd,  buxgurs,  or  me- 
tayers; 4th,  hired  labourers;  5th,  villein *,  who 
cultivate  their  lords’  lands  without  wages.  The 
lands  are  more  equally  divided  in  Caubul  than  in 
most  countries,  and  the  first  class,  or  that  of  small 
proprietors,  is  very  large,  as  by  the  Mohammedan 
law  every  mans  estate  is  at  his  death  divided 
equally  amongst  his  sons.  The  class  of  tenants  is 
not  numerous.  Leases  are  generally  from  1 to  5 
years,  and  the  rent  varies  from  l-10th  part  to  half 
the  produce;  the  landlord  generally  providing  the 
seed,  cattle,  and  farm  implements.  Labourers  are 
principally  employed  by  the  Ouzgurt;  they  are  fed 
ami  clothed  by  their  employers,  and  paid  for  9 
months'  work  about  30  nqiees.  The  villein*  are 
many  of  them  of  foreign  descent,  and  always  at 
tachcd  to  the  service  of  some  master;  they  arc 
subject  to  taxation,  and  even  death-punishment 
from  their  lord,  but  have  the  privilege  of  removing 
from  the  service  of  one  master  to  another : they 
are  most  numerous  amongst  the  Eusofzyes  and 
other  Aflghan  tribes  in  the  NE.  There  arc  two 
harvests  in  the  year;  one  crop,  consisting  of  rice, 
millet,  jutraree,  and  maize,  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  reaped  in  autumn ; the  other,  which  consists 


of  wheat,  barley,  and  legumes,  is  sown  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  reaped  in  summer.  Kice  is  grown 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  wheat  is  the 
common  food  of  the  people : barley  is  usually  given 
to  horses.  The  vegetables  and  pot-herbs  of  Europe 
and  India  ore  cultivated  laigely,  ctqiccially  turnips 
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and  carrot* ; melon*  and  cucumbers  are  abundantly  I 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town*;  and! 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugar-cane  in  the  K. ; but  < 
the  latter  plant  i*  confined  to  rich  plains,  and  nmst 
of  the  sugar,  a*  well  as  the  cotton,  used  in  Caubul 
is  brought  (Tom  India.  The  palma  Christ i,  sesa- 
m um,  and  mustaril,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil;  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  most  parts;  madder 
abounds  in  the  W. ; and  Caubul  furnishes  to  India 
its  chief  supply  of  that  article : lucerne  and  other 
artificial  grasses  are  sown  for  the  cattle.  Much  of 
the  land  tit  for  culture  hns  been  brought  into  that 
state  by  irrigations  undertaken  by  individuals 
singly,  or  associated  for  the  purpose.  Cultivable 
land  iu  Caubul  is  generally  valued  at  from  nine  to 
twelve  years’  purchase.  Irrigation  is  effected  by 
mean*  of  canals  and  *ubterranean  conduits,  be- 
neath the  slope*  of  hills,  termed  cauraiz,  which 
are  common  in  Persia.  The  plough  is  heavier  and 
make*  deeper  furroWB  than  that  of  India,  hut  still 
only  employs  one  pair  of  oxen.  All  grain  is  sown 
broadcast ; and  drill  husbandry  is  unknown.  The 
place  of  a harrow  is  supplied  by  a plank  dragged 
over  the  field,  on  which  a man  stand*.  The  sickle 
is  the  only  instrument  used  for  reaping.  The  Hail 
is  unknown ; and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by  oxen, 
or  forced  out  by  a frame  of  wood  tilled  with 
branches,  on  which  a man  sits,  and  is  dragged  over 
the  straw  by  cattle.  It  is  winnowed  bv  being 
thrown  against  the  wind,  and,  when  cleaned,  is 
kept  in  hampers  plastered  with  mud,  unbaked 
earthen  pots,  and  coarse  hair-cloth  bags. 

For  grinding  the  com,  windmills  are  used  in  the  ■ 
W.,  but  these  are  very  different  from  ours,  for  the 
sail*  arc  inside,  and  there  i*  an  opening  in  the 
erection  to  admit  the  wind.  Water-mill*  are  not 
unknown,  but  handmill*  are  most  generally  used. 
The  manure  employed  i*  composed  of  dung,  straw, 
and  ashes,  but  the  dung  of  camels  is  carefully 
avoided.  Horses  are  employed  in  ploughing  only 
by  the  F.imauk* ; in  Meistan  camels  perform  this 
work.  There  arc  no  carts.  The  horses  of  Herat 
are  very  tine,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Arabian 
breed ; and  there  is  a strung  and  useful  breed  of 
)>ouie*,  especially  about  Baumeean.  Mules  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  India;  but  asses,  camels,  and 
dromedaries  mostly  are  used  for  carriage.  The  ox 
resembles  that  of  India ; sheep  chiefly  of  the  bread- 
tailed  kind ; and  the  goats,  which  are  numerous, 
have  often  long  and  tortuous  horns.  The  grey- 
hounds and  pointers  are  excellent.  A great  number 
of  horses  arc  annually  sold  in  the  N.  and  W.  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  Caubul  and  Candahar 
breeds ; but  no  horses  are  bred  in  large  numbers  in 
Caubul,  nor  are  those  of  C'andahar  exported  in  any 
quantity. 

Trade. — Export*. — 1*1) e principal  foreign  trade 
la  with  India,  Persia,  and  Toorkistan  : the  exports 
to  the  first-named  country  arc  principally  horses 
and  i>oniea;  furs,  shawls,  chintz;  madder,  assa- 
ftelida,  tobacco,  and  fruits:  those  to  Toorkistan 
are  shawls,  turbans,  chintz,  white  cloth,  indigo, 
and  other  Indian  produce:  to  Persia  the  same 
articles,  with  the  carpets  of  Herat.  The  latter- 
named  article,  with  woollens,  furs,  madder,  cheese, 
and  some  piece-goods,  are  sent  from  the  W.  to  the 
E.  provs. ; and  Bhawupoor  and  Mooltan  cloths, 
silk,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  sent  l»ack  in  return. 
Iren,  salt,  alum,  sulphur,  and  the  other  natural 
produce,  are  also  exj>orted. 

Iwfxirt jr. — From  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
worn  by  the  mass  of  the  people;  muslins,  silks, 
and  brocade;  indigo,  in  great  quantities;  ivory, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  ami 
spices:  froth  Toorkistan,  horses,  gold,  nnd  silver; 
cochineal,  broad  cloth,  and  tinsel : cast-iron  pots, 
cutlery’,  hardware,  and  other  European  art  tales, 


from  Russia,  rid  Bokhara.  Silks,  cottons,  em- 
broidery, and  Indian  chintz  come  from  Persia ; 
slaves  from  Arabia  and  Abyssinia ; silks,  satins, 
tea,  porcelain,  dyes,  and  the  precious  metals,  from 
the  Chinese  dominions  ; and  dates  and  cocoa-nuts 
from  Beloochistan.  The  merchants  are  chiefly 
Tadjiks,  Persians,  or  Affghans,  and  Hindkees  in 
the  E. ; but  no  Affghan  ever  keeps  a shop,  or  ex- 
ercises any  handicraft  trade.  Caubul  is  tne  great 
mart  for  the  trade  with  Toorkistan  ; Peahawur  for 
that  with  the  Punjab;  and  Condahar  and  Herat 
for  that  with  Persia.  The  demand  for  British 
manufactures  has  increased  so  much  latterly,  that 
Russia,  which  before  1816  supplied  a great  many 
articles,  now  only  sends  nankeen  and  bread  chintz, 
of  a description  not  manufactured  in  Britain,  into 
the  market.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  between 
Indio,  Caubul,  and  Bokhara  is  conducted  by  the 
Ixihanccs,  n pastoral  tribe  of  AtTghans,  often  of 
considerable  wealth.  About  1,000  camel-loads  of 
Indian  goods  are  annually  consumed  in  Caubul. 
The  Caubul  merchants  have  latterly  begun  to  fre- 
quent the  annual  fairs  on  the  border*  of  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  and  most  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Bokhara  has  fallen  into  their  hands.  Sir  A.  Humes 
remarks,  that  were  such  fairs  to  be  established  on 
our  NW.  frontier,  and  encouragement  given  to  the 
Lohanee  merchants,  who  are  every  way  deserving 
of  it,  a large  export  of  British  manufactures  would 
take  place. 

Hoad*. — In  an  inland  country,  without  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriages, 
traflic  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  beasts  of 
burden  ; camels  are  the  principal  of  these  in  Cau- 
bul, and  constitute  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
many  individuals,  as  they  are  let  out  to  merchants 
by  those  who  cannot  atVord  to  trade  themselves. 
The  merchants  commonly  travel  in  bodies,  called 
caravans,  and  place  themselves  generally  under 
the  conduct  of  some  chief  whom  they  elect  a*  a 
canfila  banshee,  or  an  officer  with  absolute  command 
over  all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey.  There 
are  but  two  great  routes  through  the  country ; 
one  from  Halkh  across  the  mountains  at  Uaumeean, 
through  Caubul  to  Peahawur.  and  tlienec  into  the 
Punjab;  and  the  other  from  Herat  to  Candahor: 
on  this  line  there  are  few  ob*taelcs  to  oppose  a 
European  army,  and  the  latter  city  could  furnish 
abundant  supplies.  From  Candahar  there  are  two 
routes ; the  former  through  Ghiznee  to  Caubul, 
not  difficult  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  hut  next 
to  impassable  in  the  winter,  from  the  snow  and 
intense  cold ; the  second  through  the  valley  of 
Pisheen  and  Quetta  to  Shikarpore  in  Sinde;  a 
country  furnishing  supplies  of  food,  hut  deficient 
in  wood  and  water.  There  is  another  road  across 
the  Solimaun  range  from  Candahur  to  Dora  (ihazec 
Khan,  in  Damaun : but  it  is  said  to  be  hardly 
practicable  for  a European  army,  and  is  not  tra- 
velled by  merchants.  The  Khyber  Pass  from 
Peshawur  to  Caubul  has,  in  consequence  of  enor- 
mous exactions  on  merchandise  at  the  former 
place,  been  deserted  by  traders,  and  is  unsafe. 
Camels,  horses,  mules,  Ac.,  are  cheap  enough 
throughout  Caubul;  but  fuel  is  very  scarce  and 
dear,  and  water  is  not  generally  to  be  had  in 
abundance : two  great  drawbacks  in  travelling. 
(Conollv.  ii.  823.) 

The  Public  Herenue,  in  settled  times,  amounts, 
according  to  Mr.  Klphinsione,  to  nearly  3,000,000/. ; 
but,  before  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Slmh 
Shoojnh,  I -3rd  part  was  remitted  to  different  tri- 
butary princes,  who  consented  to  hold  their  do- 
minions a*  grant*  from  the  khan  of  Caubul : of 
the  rest,  half  was  assigned  for  military  services  to 
the  chiefs,  and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance 
of  mooll&hs  and  dervises.  The  chief  sources  of 
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the  revenue  under  the  present  khan  are,  the  land, 
the  tribute  of  certain  tribes,  the  town  duties  and 
customs,  certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  the 
profits  of  the  mint.  The  land  revenue  is  collected 
by  the  head  man  of  each  village,  and  paid  either 
through  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hakim  or 
governor  of  the  province:  great  peculation  is 
often  practised  by  the  haJtim , as  the  current  ex- 
penses  are  paid  before  the  balance  is  sent  to  the 
treasury. 

Government. — Under  the  monarchy,  the  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Suddozves, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Dooraunees,  said 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  be  the  greatest,  bravpst, 
and  most  civilised  of  all  the  Aftghan  tri!>es.  The 
right  of  succession  was  not  always  vested  in  the 
eldest  son : but  the  future  heir  was  determined 
either  by  the  reigning  sovereign  or  a council  of 
the  great  officers  of  state. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  cities  by  the 
cauzy  (or  cadi),  assisted  by  muftis  and  other 
officers;  but  where  the  khan  happens  to  reside, 
criminal  complaints  are  made  to  him.  Thccnuzies 
have  deputies  over  the  whole  country.  The  police 
of  towns  is  managed  under  one  head,  in  three 
departments,  viz.  watchmen,  inspectors  of  public 
morals,  and  superintendents  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. In  the  country  the  people  to  whom  the 
land  belongs  are  answerable  for  the  police.  In 
canes  of  robbery  and  theft,  if  the  chief  of  the 
village  or  of  the  division  of  a tribe  in  whose  lands 
a crime  was  committed,  fail  to  produce  the  thief, 
he  pavs  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  and 
levies  it  on  the  people  under  him.  The  police  is 
very  bad,  and  does  not  interfere  in  murders  for 
retaliation,  except  in  towns  and  their  vicinity. 

Religitms  Establishment.  — Moollahs  or  priests  j 
always  fill  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  public  morals  : 
under  the  police  established  in  the  country,  they 
have  grants  of  land  from  the  head-man  of  the 
tril*,  and  a tax  similar  to  tithes,  but  bv  no  means 
equivalent  to  them  in  amount : in  the  towns  they 
are  maintained  by  fees  on  marriages  and  burials, 
and  the  gifts  oi  their  congregations.  A roper- 
intendent  priest  and  a registrar  are  established  in 
each  city;  several  are  connected  with  the  royal 
household;  and  at  the  visit  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
there  was  a professor  and  a body  of  students  in 
theology  at  the  king’s  palace,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived a daily  allowance  for  his  support. 

Armed  force  is  chiefly  cavalry.  3-4ths  of  whom 
are  Kuzzilhashcs.  They  are  collected  in  bodies, 
varying  in  number  from  6 to  300,  under  their 
several  chiefs,  and  tolerably  mounted.  Their  dress 
is  a lounges  or  turban,  one  end  of  which  is  tied 
under  the  throat  in  the  field;  a kummerhund  or 
garment,  which  serves  for  a coverlid  at  night ; a 
kvorla  or  shirt,  ulkatiq  (low  troWMrs),  and  boots  to 
the  knees,  and  over  all  a caftan  or  cloak : Their 
arms  arc  a sabre,  a gun,  with  a good  flint  lock, 
and  long  bayonet ; a powder  and  ball  pouch  round 
the  waist,  and  always  a shield : their  saddles  are 
high  both  behind  and  before,  and  they  all  cam*  a 
rope  with  a twisted  chain  attached,  by  which  they 
can  secure  their  horses  at  any  place  or  time. 
There  arc  about  12,000  infantry,  all  AtTghans, 
armed  with  a sword,  shield,  and  match-lock,  which 
carries  twice  as  far  as  a musket;  but  being  too 
heavy  to  lie  brought  up  to  the  shoulder,  is  fur- 
nished with  a prong  or  rest,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
ground.  These  (room  are  but  skirmishers,  and 
tight  generally  in  ambush  : there  are  liesides  two 
regiments  raised  seven  years  ago  in  Bombay,  one 
of  800,  and  the  other  of  300  men.  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean uniform,  but  ill  paid  and  disciplined : and 
wretched  artillery  of  about,  fifty  fieUl-pieccs  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  only  half  of  which  are  used. 
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History. — Catibul  was  amongst  the  countries 
invaded  by  Alexander,  and  several  spots  may  be 
almost  confidently  identified  with  those  mentioned 
bv  the  historians  of  that  conqueror.  A remark- 
able rock  near  Bujour  is  probably  the  celebrated 
Aomus;  Jellalabad  is  supposed  to  be  in  theneigh- 
bourhood  of  the  spot  where  Alexander  revelled  in 
imitation  of  Bacchus;  many  topes  or  artificial 
mounds  are  situated  along  the  skirt  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubnl  river, 
some  of  which  having  been  opened,  have  been 
found  to  contain  Grecian  coins,  gems,  bones,  cups, 
lamps.  &c.  A.  D.  997  Caubul  was  conquered  by 
the  Tartars  under  Sehuctaghi,  whose  successors 
extended  their  empire  over  great  part  of  India, 
Khorassnn,  Balkh,  and  Budukshan.  In  1737 
Nadir  Shah  possessed  himself  of  the  country ; and 
in  1747  Ahmed  Shah  Ahdalli,  the  founder  of  the 
Dooraonee  dynasty,  was  crowned  at  Candahar. 
His  successor  Tiraour  Shah  died  in  1793  without, 
naming  an  heir,  anil,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  succession,  a protracted  civil  war 
broke  out  among  bis  three  sons.  One  of  them, 
Slmh  Shoojah-ul-Moolk,  having  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  was  defeated  and 
deposed,  in  1809,  by  Futteh  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Bauricksye  family,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
Mahmoud,  brother  of  Shah  Shoojah.  But  not- 
withstanding his  great  sendees,  Futteh  Khan  was 
treacherously  murdered,  in  1818,  by  Mahmoud, 
t >n  this  event  taking  place,  the  brothers  of  Futteh 
Khan,  who  had  l>een  made  governors  of  provinces, 
revolted;  and  one  of  them,  Host  Mohamed  Khan, 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Caubul.  Kun- 
ject  Singh  seized  about  the  same  time  on  Cash- 
mere  and  Peshawur ; and  Herat  anil  its  depen- 
dencies were  the  only  part  of  the  old  monarchy 
that  continued  in  the  ]Mi*scssinn  of  the  Dooraunee 
dynasty.  Dost  Mohamed  having  assisted  the 
Persians  in  their  attempts  on  Herat;  and  having, 
it  is  alleged,  on  various  occasions  evinced  his 
hostility  to  British  interests,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment determined  upon  dethroning  him,  and  on 
placing  Shall  Shoojah  on  the  inumud.  For  this 
purpose  a powerful  army  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Ghiznec  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  other  than  that  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of  supplies. 
The  latter  having  been  taken  by  storm,  after  a 
short  but  sliATp  contest,  on  the  23rd  dune  1839,  a 
panic  seized  the  troops  of  Dost  Mohamed,  who 
immediately  disbanded  themselves;  and  Shah 
Shoojah  was  shortly  after  enthroned  at  Caubul, 
whence  he  hail  l>een  driven  thirty  years  before. 
But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  on  his 
slippery  elevation  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
strong  British  force  left  in  Caubul.  We  have 
elsewhere  noticed  the  singularly  disastrous  retreat 
of  that  force  from  that  city  early  in  18-12;  with 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
British,  and  their  final  withdrawal  from  it.  (See 
Akkoiiamstan  in  this  Diet.;  Elphiustoue's (’au- 
bul, passim;  Couolly’s  Journey  to  India;  B times’ 
Trav.  into  Bokhara.  1835.) 

Cat bui.,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  country, 
under  the  Doumunee  dynasty,  situated  in  the 
plain,  and  on  Iwth  hanks  the  river  of  same 
name,  6,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 66  m. 
NNE.  Ghiznce,  140  m.  WXW.  Peshawur:  lat. 
34°  22'  N.,  long.  69°  15'  E.  Pop.  about  60,000. 
The  city  is  compactly  built : on  three  sides  it  is 
enclosed  by  a semicircle  of  low  hills,  along  the  top 
of  which  runs  a weak  wall,  with  an  opening  sur- 
rounded by  a rampart  towards  the  E.,  by  which 
the  princi|Mtl  rood  enters  through  a gate,  after 
passing  a bridge  over  the  river.  The  linlla  His- 
saur,  or  1 j>alace  of  the  kings,’  which  stands  on  the 
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part  of  the  hill  X.  of  this  entrance,  in  a kind  of 
citadel,  and  contain*  several  halls  distinguished 
with  the  royal  ornament  of  a gilded  cupola  : there 
is  an  upper  citadel,  formerly  used  as  a state  prison 
for  princes  of  the  blood ; but  as  fortresses  both  are 
contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
open  square,  whence  issue  four  bazaars,  with  shops 
about  two  stories  high  ; the  bouses  are  constructed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  but  few  of  them 
have  any  pretensions  to  elegance.  Cauhtil  is,  how- 
ever, a hustling  place;  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in 
the  country ; and  its  bazaars  are  superior  to  most 
in  the  E. : the  great  bazaar  is  a handsome  roofed 
arcade  600 11.  long  by  30  ft,  broad.  Each  different 
trade  has  its  separate  quarter.  Previsions  in  sum- 
mer are  moderate,  but  both  wood  and  grain  are 
dear  in  winter.  Its  climate,  and  the  scenery 
areund  it,  are  both  very  fine ; the  hanks  of  its 
river  are  beautifully  adorned  with  poplar,  willow, 
and  mulberry ; hut  the  most  pleasing  spot  in  its 
vicinity  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  who 
made  Cnubul  his  capital.  Him  grave  is  marked 
by  two  erect  slabs  ot  white  marble,  situated  in  a 
small  garden  at  the  summit  of  a hill  overlooking 
the  city:  outside  Caubul  also  stands  the  tomb  of 
Tiinour  Shah,  an  unfinished  octagonal  brick  build- 
ing 50  ft.  high. 

In  the  7th  century  of  our  icra,  the  Arabian 
writers  mention  Caubul  as  the  residence  of  a 
Hindoo  prince;  it  was,  as  already  stated,  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Haber,  and  taken  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  1739.  At  his  death  it  was  taken 
by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  and  remained  the  capital 
of  Afghanistan  till  the  destruction  of  tlie 
monarchy. 

The  chiefship  of  Caubul  extends  X.  to  the 
Hindoo  Koosb  and  Baumeean;  E.  to  Xeerala  half 
wav  to  Peshawur;  S.  to  Ghiznee,  which  city  it 
includes ; and  W.  to  the  country’  of  the  Hazmtrehs. 
Much  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  of  great 
natural  strength  but  small  resources;  there  is 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  forage  for  cattle,  but  grain 
grows  scantily.  The  revenues  of  Caubul  amount 
to  18  lacs  rupees  a year:  those  derived  from  the  ! 
city  customs  are  2 lacs  annually,  which  amount 
they  have  reached  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
couragement given  to  trade  by  the  lately  deposed 
khan. 

CAUCASUS,  a great  mountain-range,  extend- 
ing in  a NW.  and  SE.  direction,  Iwtwccn  the. 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Its  extreme  points  are 
those  of  the  main  ridge  or  back  bone  of  the  | 
system,  which,  commencing  at  Anape,  on  the  i 
Black  Sea,  in  lat.  44°  50'  N.,  runs  first  SE.  as  far  j 
as  the  parallel  of  42°  50',  and  meridian  of  40°  45' ; ; 
then  almost  due  K.  to  the  long,  of  46°,  and  finally,  j 
again  SE.  to  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  lat.  j 
40°  20',  where  it  terminates.  The  direct  distance  j 
Iwtwoen  Anape  and  Baku  is  690  in.,  but,  following 
its  windings,  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  measures 
X00  m.  The  extent  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
N.  is  verv  well  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Kuban  and  Terek;  the  one  Mowing  \V„ 
along  the  basis  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  E.  to  : 
the  Caspian.  The  natural  S.  limit  is  the  A raxes ; 
so  that  the  breadth  of  this  range,  in  its  widest 
part,  is  about  6°,  or  nearly  350  m. : and  in  its 
narrowest,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  not 
much  short  of  250  m.  The  area  enclosed  by 
these  two  seas  and  three  rivers,  taken  as  the  ! 
boundaries  of  the  Caucasian  system,  is  not  less  j 
than  100,000  sq.  m„  hut  it  must  Ik*  remarked, 
that  within  these  limits  there  is,  though  not  i 
much,  some  level  land;  and  that  the  loan  ele- 
vation is  found,  not  in  the  bed  of  the  Araxes,  but 
in  that  of  the  Kur.  (Klaproth's  Trav.  in  Cauc. 
and  Georg.,  p.  168,  et  *rq. ; Mignan’s  Winter 


Joumev  through  Husain,  i.  27,  et  seq.  ; CoL  Mon- 
teith’s  Geog.  Joum.,  iii.  21-57.) 

The  highest  |>eak  of  the  Caucasus  attains  an 
altitude  of  17,785  ft.,  which  is  more  than  2,000  ft. 
higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  (Bontzkoffskoi’s 
Lettres  sur  le  Caucaaae,  p.  23.)  This  peak,  or 
rather  mountain-knot,  is  found  nearly  at  the 
intersection  of  the  43rd  parallel  with  the  42nd 
meridian.  Among  European  geographers  it  has 
been  called,  improperly  enough,  Elbouks,  Ei.- 
iiukz.  or  Ei  nitnrz ; a name  which,  in  the  spread 
of  information  concerning  E.  countries,  is  likely 
to  be  productive  of  no  little  confusion.  It  is 
already  applied  to  a peak  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a 
range  on  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may, 
unless  care  be  taken,  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
since  it  is  not  a proper  name,  but  a common  de- 
signation for  any  mountain  which  reaches  the  nunc 
line.  (Klaproth,  p.  170.)  From  this  point,  as 
from  a centre,  the  mountains  descend  in  all  direc- 
tions, hut  much  more  rapidly  towards  the  X.  and 
W.  than  towards  the  E.  ami  N.  (Klaproth,  p.  276.) 
The  Mquinvari  peak,  to  which  the  Russians  have 
improperly  given  the  name  of  Kasbek,  Is  said  by 
Klaproth  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4,419  metres, 
or  of  14,500  ft.  (Lettres  sur  la  Caueasse,  p.  40.) 
Farther  E.,  the  ridge  declines  toward#  the  Cas- 
pian ; and  where  it  approaches  that  sea,  as  in  the 
Cape  of  Absharon,  or  at  the  town  of  Derbend.  the 
eminences  do  not  probably  exceed  1,500  or  2,000  ft. 
The  ridge  W.  from  Elboun  is  very  considerably 
lower,  and  present#  fewer  peaks ; it  appears  to 
deacend  gradually,  till  at  Anape,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  it#  elevation  is  only  about  180  feet  above  the 
water  ; but  this  height  rises  |>er)wndiculurly,  and 
the  face  of  the  rock  is  continued  downwards  for 
several  hundred  fathoms;  such  being  the  depth 
of  the  sea  at  this  point.  The  X.  ranges  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  and  extend 
nlsmt  100  m.,  when  they  suddenly  and  abruptly 
terminate  in  the  low  steppe  of  the  Don  and 
Wolga.  This  frontier,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  called  the  Black  Mountains 
(Schernye  Gory).  The  Bcchtag,  the  highest 
point,  is  probably  not  less  than  6.000  ft.  in  height, 
and  there  are  several  summit#  which  appear  to 
have  a nearly  equal  elevation ; extreme  rugged- 
nes#  is,  however,  a stronger  characteristic  of  these 
hills  than  altitude.  The  EH  tours  (Osha  Makhua) 
up] wared  to  Fallas  to  rise  in  the  horizon  to  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  Bcchtag,  when 
viewed  from  a station  very  near  the  base  of  the 
latter.  S.  of  the  main  chain,  the  country  spreads 
into  table-lands,  terrace*,  and  slopes,  broken  and 
intersected  by  transverse  ranges  and  peaks,  of 
which  last  the  highest  is  Ali  Guz,  in  404°  N., 
44$°  E„  its  elevation  being  about  16,000  ft. 
Alsiut  50  m.  S.  of  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Araxes,  is  Mount  Ararat ; but  it  cannot  with 
any  propriety  !w  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Caucasus. 
Towards  the  hE.,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxes, 
the  mountains  spread  into  a level  hut  considerably 
elevated  plain,  24  m.  in  width,  and  terminated  by 
a strong  defile  towards  Erivan.  The  various 
plains,  valleys,  and  defiles  of  this  part  of  thn 
mountains  seem  to  vary  between  4, 0(H)  and  6,000 
ft.  in  height.  On  the  N.  the  Caucasus  is  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  any  other  mountain- 
rnngc,  unless  the  chain  of  the  Crimea  may  1m? 
regarded  as  an  exception ; hut  on  the  S.  it  mingles 
with  the  high  laud  of  Azcrhijan;  on  the  SW.  it 
combines  with  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and 
through  them  with  the  Taurus;  and  oil  the  SE. 
its  offshoot#  np|K*ar  to  lie  continued  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Ghilan  and  Mazunderaii,  to  the  Elbours 
(Persian),  Paropamisnii,  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
Himalayas.  (Guldeiistadt,  Ueise  dureli  Kuasland, 
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i.  433,  et  Key.,  ii.  23,  et  aeq. ; Gmelin,  Heist:  durrh 
Kussland,  iii.  34,  et  aeq. ; Annales  den  Voy.,  xii.  5, 
ct  seq.,  167,  et  aeq. ; Pallas,  i.  389,  et  net].  ; 
Klaproth,  158,  et  aeq. ; Monteith’s  Gcog.  Jouni., 
iii.  31,  et  aetj.) 

The  above  results  as  to  the  extent  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  Caucasus  are  deduced  from  a very  full 
comparison  of  the  authorities  cited,  and  of  others 
not  named.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that 
they  cannot  be  wholly  depended  upon.  There  is 
the  most  extraordinary  discrepancy  among  au- 
thorities as  to  the  extent  of  the  mountain-system, 
its  elevation,  Ac. : hut  the  above  results  seem  to 
be  those  on  which  most  reliance  may  be  placed. 

The  ancients  mention  two  princi|ial  passes  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasian  Gate*  and  the  Al- 
banian Gates;  of  which  the  former  is  at  present 
the  great,  indeed  almost  the  only  frequented  fiass. 
It  runs  close  by  the  base  of  the  Kasbek  moun- 
tain, in  lat.  4‘2^°  N.,  long.  4-ty  E.,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Terek 
seems  to  have  cut  its  way  in  a channel,  some- 
times scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  of  its  passage. 
The  commencement  of  this  cleft  on  the  S.  is 
4,000  ft.,  and  it  continues  to  rise,  till,  at  the  neck 
of  the  j>ass,  it  is  full  8,000  ft.  above  the  sen.  Pre- 
cipitous walls  of  porphyry'  and  schist,  3,000  ft.  in 
height,  press  upon  its  sides ; and  awful  abysses 
open  beneath  it,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  the  depth 
of  10,000  ft.  Avalanches  are  frequent  in  this 
pass,  carrying  with  them  not  only  anv  unfortunate 
travellers  who  may  be  in  the  derile,  but  very 
often  the  root i itself,  and  even  when  the  snow 
does  not  descend  in  masses,  its  meltings  in  the 
spring  and  summer  cause  occasional  Hoods,  which 
cam-  every  thing  before  them.  The  direct  length 
of  this  detile  may  be  about  120  m.,  from  Mosdok 
to  Gory;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
difHcuhy  from  the  fact  that  Strabo  (xi.  600) 
describes  it  as  occupying  four  days  in  the  passage. 
This  must  be  understood  also  of  summer  travel- 
ling, since  in  winter  the  pass  was  wholly  unap- 
proachable. The  Hussions  have,  however,  made  it 
passable  even  for  carriages ; and  in  January,  1830, 
it  was  crossed  by  the  Persian  embassy,  but  this 
winter  transit  employed  air  days.  (Mignan,  i.  46.) 
About  midway  stands  the  old  castle  of  Doriel,  in 
the  narrowest  and  highest  part  of  the  gorge,  where 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  2),  that  an  iron  gate 
would  lie  sufficient  to  close  the  opening,  seems  to 
lie  any  tiling  hut  an  exaggeration.  This  castle 
is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  fortress  which, 
according  to  the  Human  naturalist,  was  called, 
though  improperly,  the  Pyhx  Coapue.  (Klaproth, 
p.  311;  Mouteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  39.)  The  Albanian 
< Jates  appear  to  answer  to  a pass  between  Georgia 
and  Daghestan,  in  lat.  42^  X.,  long.  47°  E. 
(Ptolemv,  v.  9;  Lapie’s  Map;  An.  Voy.,  xii.  1.) 
This  is,  however,  very  little  known ; it  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
probably  is  not  passable  except  for  hunters,  and 
in  the  summer.  Ptolemy's  E.  Samiatian  Gates 
(Geog.  v.  9)  appear  to  be  the  pass  of  Derbciid, 
011  the  Caspian  Sea : this  is  always  available ; its 
narrowness  makes  it  a strong  military  position, 
and  the  swampy  nature  of  the  shore  renders 
travelling  along  it  often  difficult.  A similar 
remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  pass  be- 
tween the  W.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Along  this  road  Prince  Gortscha- 
kotf,  in  the  last  war,  succeeded  in  marching  an 
army,  with  incredible  difficulty,  from  Anape  to 
Sokhumkulla  (about  150  m.) ; but  here  he  found 
it  equally  impossible  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
wascumpelled  to  return  by  sea.  (Monteith,  G.  J., 
iii.  37.)  The  impediments  to  the  coast  roads 
api>car,  however,  to  consist  only  in  the  number 
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and  power  of  the  mountain  torrents,  which,  with- 
out bridge  or  boat,  are  quite  impassable;  and  as  a 
very  wide  lnuik  of  hard  sand  stretches  along  the 
whole  shore,  it  may  1k>  practicable  to  throw 
bridges  over  all  the  streams : but  very  consider- 
able height  and  strength  will  lie  necessary  to 
secure  them  from  the  effects  of  sudden  Hoods. 
These  are  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and 
the  transverse  ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  better 
provided ; one  only  appears  to  exist  between 
I merit  in  and  Georgia,  and  that  has  been  rendered 
available  only  within  modem  times,  and  is  still 
encumbered  with  great  difficulties. 

Geology. — The  bases  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  N. 
seem  to  be  covered  with  sand  or  a sandy  marl, 
from  which  the  first  eminences  rise  in  low  but 
abrupt  hills  of  sandstone,  tufa,  and  iron-stone. 
These  arc  rapidly  succeeded  by  higher  and  more 
mountainous  elevations  of  white  calcareous  lime- 
stone, many  of  which  exhibit  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  decay,  the  rivers  that  How  through  and 
round  them  depositing  thick  layers  of  a yellow 
and  grey  sandv  consistence.  Occasionally  tho 
limestone  rises  into  great  rocky  peaks  and  ridges, 
between  which  marshy  plains  of  sandy  mud  are 
not  unfrequent,  apparently  formed  by  the  debris 
of  the  mountains  themselves.  This  limestone,  of 
which  the  Bechtag,  the  Metshuka,  and  nearly  all 
the  frontier  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  formed,  is  very 
ancient,  and  exhibits  scarcely  anv  petrifactions ; 
behind  this  rises  a ridge  of  slate,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  which  the  term  Block  Mountain  is  given 
to  the  range.  The  higher  ranges,  which  rise  to 
the  snow  line,  consist  of  basalt,  sc  hiatus,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  other  old  formations,  so  that  whether 
its  actual  material,  or  the  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains, be  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  Cau- 
casus is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  systems  in  tho 
world.  The  S.  slope  exhibits  the  same  succession 
of  formations,  as  far  as  regards  the  three  principal 
strata,  but  much  less  rapidly.  Sandstone  is  far 
less  abundant  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  calcareous  spar,  milk -quartz,  and  other 
fossils,  are  frequently  met  with,  indicating  a much 
greater  degree  of  wealth  in  mineral  ores.  Lava 
and  other  volcanic  matter  is  common  enough 
among  the  formations ; but,  though  mud  vol- 
canos exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  igne- 
ous eruptions  are  unkuown ; and  neither  Klaproth 
nor  Pallas  could  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion as  to  their  former  existence.  Monteith  is  of 
opinion  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  rise  of  a great  extent  of 
country,  than  to  emissions  from  particular  moun- 
tains. (Guldeustadt,  i.  43-1—141,  n.  23-29  ; Pallas, 
L 337,  347,  858,  365,  Sec. ; Klaproth,  pp.  386-390  ; 
Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  49.) 

Hydrography. — The  Caucasus,  like  the  Alps, 
does  not  form  the  dividing  line  between  rivers 
flowing  in  ojiposite  directions  ; other  ranges  rise 
immediately  on  its  S.,  wliich  shut  it  out  from 
communication  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean  ; while,  on  the  N.,  the  great  plain 
of  the  Wolga  and  I>on,  after  rising  from  the  beds 
of  those  rivers  for  some  distance  S.,  subsides  again, 
leaving  a positive,  though  scarcely  perceptible, 
ridge  between  the  sources  of  Mantveh  and  Sarpa 
and  the  bases  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a positive 
though  very  gentle  slope  towards  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  tins  formation,  every  drop  of  water 
from  the  Caucasus  falls  into  the  Black  or  Caspian 
Sea.  The  principal  streams,  besides  the  Kuban, 
Terek,  and  A raxes,  already  mentioned,  are  the 
Kur  (an.  Cyrua ),  and  the  Phasis,  rising  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  transverse  range  which  divides  Irae- 
ritia  from  Georgia,  and  running,  the  flrst  SE.  to 
the  A raxes,  the  other  W.  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
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Shorak  or  Jorak  (an.  Apmxnu) ) is  another  tolerably 
large  river,  running  to  the  Slack  Sea,  and  the 
Koisu  (an.  Cassius),  a still  larger,  falling  into  the 
Caspian.  The  torrents  that  run  short  courses  to 
these  seas  from  the  Hanks  of  the  mountains  in 
their  neighbourhood  arc  quite  innumerable,  as  are 
the  affluents  of  the  principal  streams  which  pour 
from  the  mountain  sides  in  every  direction,  some- 
times with  respectable  length  of  course,  and  always 
in  immense  volume.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  store  of  moisture  in  the 
Caucasus  cannot  possibly  be  exceeded  by  that  of 
any  other  country  of  like  extent ; and  since,  from 
the  causes  before  named,  it  is  prevented  from  spread- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  the  mountains,  it  follows 
necessarily  tliat  no  land  can  be  more  abundantly 
watered.  Most  of  the  Btreams  are  Hooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows ; and  their  action  on 
the  substance  of  the  mountains  is  at  all  times  very 
violent,  especially  on  the  slate  oml  limestone.  The 
former  is  brought  down  in  the  form  of  a black 
glistening  sand,  the  latter,  in  that  of  a soft  white 
substance,  so  tine  and  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used 
by  the  natives,  in  its  natural  state,  for  whitening 
their  houses.  (Klaproth,  p.  386 ; Pallas,  i.  365.) 

There  is,  perhaps  no  other  mountain  region  in 
the  world  so  destitute  of  lakes  as  Caucasus.  The 
lake  of  Sevan  or  Goukcha,  between  the  Kur  and 
Araxes,  is  the  only  one  of  any  size  in  the  whole 
region,  and  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  ns  belonging 
to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a salt  lake,  of  the  kind  so 
common  in  Central  Asia,  without  any  outlet,  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  exteut  of  a small  ele- 
vated plain  about  48  m.  long,  bv  12  m.  in  width, 
MOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Pallas,  u 337,  Ac. ; Klap- 
roth, pp.  159, 241-407,  Ac. ; Montcith,  G.  J .,  iii.  43, 
tt  st q. ; Spencer,  /mm.) 

Climate. — This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  eleva- 
tion ; but  ]>orhap8  still  more  with  the  degree  of 
shelter  afforded  by  the  ncighlxmring  ranges  from 
the  different  winds.  Some  of  the  N.  valleys,  not- 
withstanding their  exposure  to  the  bleak  gusts 
from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  are  so  perfectly  pro- 
tected from  the  N.  wind,  that  their  winter  is  as 
mild  as  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  Crimea.  (Pallas,  i. 
339.)  They  are  subject,  however,  to  sudden  and 
tierce,  though  brief,  vicissitudes;  and  the  very 
shelter  which  they  possess,  by  confining  the  air, 
makes  them  unhealthy.  With  the  sharp  ascent  of 
the  land,  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases,  and  a 
few  hours  serves  to  convey  the  traveller  from  the 
climate  of  the  temperate  zone  to  that  of  ever- 
lasting winter.  The  cold  in  the  upper  ranges  is 
intense;  hut  observations  are  wanting  on  which 
to  found  any  conclusion  as  to  its  average ; Mignan, 
at  a comparatively  low  part  of  the  range,  found  it, 
in  Jan.  1830,  a very  cold  winter,  at  4°  Fahr.,  or 
28°  Ik- low  the  freezing  point,  (i.  35.)  A better 
idea  may,  perhaps,  he  funned  on  this  point,  from 
the  quantity  of  snow  deposited  in  tne  defiles  : 
1,400  men  were  employed  a fortnight  in  cutting  a 
road  for  the  Persian  embassy,  which,  after  all,  was 
scarcely  passable.  (Mignan,  i.  40.)  Notwith- 
standing this  in  tensity  of  cold,  the  plague  is  very 
common  on  the  mountains. 

On  the  S.,  the  count net*  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian  may  be  described  as  warm  : those  of  Ime- 
ritia  mid  Georgia  as  raiher  cold;  but  this,  again, 
must  he  taken  with  considerable  limitation,  the  N. 
parts  of  the  two  seas  being  subject,  to  winter  frosts. 
The  melting  of  the  ice  in  them  frequently  causes 
chilly  summers  on  their  shores,  while,  on  the  other  ■ 
hand,  some  of  the  higher  vallevs  arc*  among  the  I 
ottest  spots  in  the  Caucasus.  The  abundance  of 
running  water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
two  hounding  seas,  cause*  a great  accumulation  of 
vapour;  indeed,  so  extensive  is  the  exhalation 


constantly  going  on,  that  it  may  be  said  every 
wind,  if  long  continued,  brings  with  it  a mist, 
which  nothing  can  disperse  except  a storm.  These 
last  are,  consequently,  frequent  and  terrible. 
Luckily,  however,  the  cause  that  produces  them 
gives  wanting  of  their  approach  ; the  vapours, 
when  grown  too  heavy  for  the  atmosphere,  collect 
themselves  in  dense  masses  round  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  mountains ; and  the  Caucasians,  warned 
bv  this  clothing  of  their  Alps,  prepare  for  the  ex- 
plosion, which  they  know,  by  long  experience, 
will  speedily  follow.  They  wrap  themselves  in 
their  trluwukas  (large  cloaks  made  of  wool  and 
goat’s  hair,  and  perfectly  waterproof),  and  under  a 
low  tent  made  of  felt,’  expressly  for  such  emer- 
gencies, or  under  the  lee  of  a rock  or  tree,  await, 
generally  in  safety,  the  passing  of  the  tempest. 
(Spencer's  W.  Cauc.,  p.  129.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  falling  of  the  cliff  or  tree  destroys  those 
who  have  sought  its  shelter ; but  these  accident* 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the 
natives  are  compelled,  for  want  of  their  felt  tents, 
to  run  such  risks  ; but  to  strangers  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  combating  these  storms,  the 
effect  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  fatal.  One  or,  at 
most,  two  years’  exposure  to  the  varying  influence 
of  a Caucasian  climate,  sends  the  Russian  soldier 
either  to  his  grave  or  to  the  hospital,  with  a con- 
stitution irrecoverably  broken.  The  uncertain 
temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
appear  indeed  to  make  it  very  unhealthy  to  stran- 
gers, exjieeially  on  the  slopes  and  Huts  towards  the 
sea.  Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  of  a very  grave 
kind  ore  endemic,  and  exceedingly  obstinate  ; and 
the  plague,  as  before  observed,  is  also  very  com- 
mon. (For  a singular  statement  connected  with 
the  climate  of  the  Caucasus,  see  Herodotus,  Clio, 
p.105;  Klaproth,  p.  160.)  The  varying  humidity, 
or  some  other  cause,  seems  likewise  to  impress  the 
air  with  very  peculiar  qualities ; observations  of 
altitude  by  the  barometer,  or  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  give  very  inconsistent  results  at  different 
times  (see  Caspian  Ska),  and  the  extent  of  hori- 
zontal vision  is  frequently  quite  startling.  The 
Caspian  Sea  is  sometimes  seen  from  the  summit 
of  the  Bechtag,  164  m.  distant ; and  the  Snowy 
Mountains  from  Sarepta,  on  the  Wolga,  a length 
of  322  m.  (Pallas,  i.  370 ; Klaproth,  p.  158.)  The 
distance  of  the  visible  horizon,  exclusive  of  refrac- 
tion, would  be  in  the  first  case  about  94$  in.,  in 
the  second  about  103$  m.  ; the  amount  of  refrac- 
tion is,  therefore,  equal  to  more  than  1°,  and  nearly 
2$°  respectively ; but.  in  ordinary  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  maximum  l>eing  only  33',  the 
excess  of  27'  and  1°  57'  indicates  a variable  den- 
sity in  the  medium  which  is  truly  surprising. 
Some  of  the  larger  clefts  are  said,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  natives,  to  have  been  caused  by  earth- 
quakes ; hut  there  are  no  authenticated  records  of 
these  phenomena.  (Guldcnstadt,  i.  217-432  ; Pal- 
las, i.  3-10,  358,  447,  ti  pass.  ; Gmclin,  iii.  jxis*. ; 
Klaproth,  pp.  168,  166.  309,  333,  Ac.;  Chardin, 
p.  165  ; Spencer,  W.  Cauc.,  p.  125,  et  set].,  320, 
Ac.  ; Circass.,  i.  286,  Ac. ; Montcith,  G.  J.,  iii.  31, 
Ac.) 

Productions. — 1.  Minerals. — Except  in  its  de- 
ficiency of  lukes,  the  Caucasus  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Alps;  among  others,  an  np[»a- 
rent  poverty  of  mineral  treasures.  It  is  true  that 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  Caucasus,  may  be  apparent 
only.  The  ancients  unquestionably  believed  these 
mountains  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  but 
this  they  also  believed  of  most  other  districts  that 
were  but  slightly  known  to  them ; and  the  limited 
observations  of  scientific  men  in  modern  time* 

. tend  to  the  op(Misite  conclusion.  A yellow  mine- 
! ral,  called  cal  gold,  is  indeed  found,  which  may, 
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perhaps,  have  occasioned  the  stories  as  to  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Caucasus  ; but  it  is  perfectly  worth- 
less. Iron,  copper,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  lead, 
are  found,  the  last  in  tolerably  large  quantities. 
Salt  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  of  gems  there 
docs  not  appear  to  be  any  vestige.  Indications  of 
coal  have  lately  been  discovered;  and,  from  the 
enormous  quantity  of  lime  deposits,  it  is  likelv 
that  marbles  may  l>c  found.  (Pallas,  L 429;  Gul- 
denstadt,  i.  441,  466 ; Klaproth,  p.  391 ; Spencer, 
W.  Cauc.,  i.  331.) 

2.  Vegetable*. — In  amount  and  variety  of  vege- 
tation, the  Caucasian  regions  seem  to  be  unrivalled. 
Chardin,  writing  in  1692,  savs,  ‘Mount  Caucasus, 
till  ye  come  to  the  very  top  of  it,  is  extremely  fruit- 
ful , and  Spencer,  in  1838,  says, 4 However  high 
the  ascent,  we  see  luxurious  vegetation,  mingling 
even  with  the  snotc  of  centuries.'  Nearly  even.’ 
tree,  shrub,  fruit,  grain,  and  tiower,  found  from 
the  limit  of  the  temperate  zone  to  the  pole,  is 
native  to  or  may  be  raised  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
N.  bases  consist  of  arable  land  of  an  excellent 
quality,  meadows  of  the  finest  grass,  and  dwarf 
Wood  in  great  abundance.  At  a verv  little  dis- 
tance the  increase  of  wood  indicates  a higher  and 
colder  country,  but  the  plants  which  delight  in  a 
warm  situation  still  continue  to  be  verv  numerous. 
From  the  more  rapid  rise  of  the  ground*,  bare  rocks 
are  more  numerous  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.,  but 
every  shelf,  however  limited,  is  marked  bv  a rich 
vegetation  to  a height  almost  inconceivable.  The 
S.  slopes  and  table-lands  are  still  more  abundant 
and  varied  in  their  productions  than  those  on  the 
N. ; to  say  nothing  of  the  swampy  shores  of  the 
Kuxine  and  Caspian,  which  are,  in  most  cases, 
nearly  impenetrable  jungles  of  tbe  rankest  and 
most  varied  vegetation.  The  rising  country  con- 
sists of  a succession  of  small  Hats,  each  covered 
with  a most  productive  earth.  The  mountain 
sides  and  higher  plains  are  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  and  the  rivers  are  frequently  unapproach- 
able for  a great  distance.  The  forest  trees  consist 
of  oaks  of  every  species,  cedars,  cypress**,  beeches, 
savins,  junipers,  hazels,  firs,  boxes,  pines,  alders, 
and  a host  of  others.  Among  the  standard  fruits 
arc  found  the  date  palm,  the  jujube,  quince,  cherry, 
olive,  wild  apricot,  and  willow -leaved  pear.  Pome- 
granates, figs,  and  mulberries  grow  wild  in  all 
the  wanner  valleys;  and  vines  twine  round  the 
standard  trees  to  a very  great  elevation  up  the 
mountains.  A hard-wood  tree,  called  bv  the 
natives  outcheba,  is  apparently  peculiar;  it  is  of  a 
deep  rose  colour,  very  closely  grained,  and  suscep- 
tible of  an  extremely  high  polish.  In  addition  to 
the  vine,  the  other  climbing  plants  am  innu- 
merable, which  mixing  with  the  standards,  the 
bramble  fruits,  such  as  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, and  other  dwarf  woods,  fora  a density  of 
vegetation  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate, 
unless  a jiaasage  be  hewn  with  the  hatchet.  Kye, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  millet  are  abundantly 
raised,  even  as  high  as  7,500  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
and  besides  these  grains,  the  warmer  plains  and 
valleys  produce  dowers  of  every  scent  and  dye, 
cotton,  nee,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  wiih 
every  variety  of  cucumber  and  melon.  This  list 
is  of  necessity  very  imperfect,  as  will  lie  evident 
when  it  is  stated  that  Uuldenstadt  has  tilled 
eighteen  quarto  pages  with  the  mere  names  of  jhe 
various  plants  seen  by  him  on  the  banks  ol  the 
Terek  and  in  Georgia,  (i.  188-197,  418-430.)  It 
ruav  serve,  however,  to  ekhibit  the  vegetable 
riches  of  a region  which  seems  to  produce  every- 
thing necessary'  for  the  existence,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  salt,  even  for  the  luxurious  accom- 
modation of  man.  (Guldcnstadt,  as  above,  et  pa**. ; 
t imeliu,  iii.  22-68,  et  jhu ur. ; Pallas,  i.  340,  367, 


864,  368,  379,  Ac.;  Klanroth,  pp.  167.  309,  391 » 
Ac.;  Spencer,  Circassia,'  i.  317,  330,  ii.  233,  31  Hi 
357,  Ac.;  W.  Cauc.,  i.  29,  188-195,  216,  Ac.; 
Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  31-33.) 

3.  Animal*. — Animal  life  in  the  Caucasus  is  on 
a scale  of  magnitude  and  variety  equal  to  its  vege- 
tation. Wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  a peculiar  beast  of  prey  called  chaus,  toge- 
ther with  many  varieties  of  deer,  wander  in  the 
forests  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The 
smaller  fur-bearing  tribes  arc  also  common,  as 
weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  and  moles  of  many 
varieties.  Hares  and  every  other  species  of  game 
abound,  with  chamois  and  goats,  of  which  the 
Caucasian  goat  (Capra  Caucassica)  seems  peculiar. 
Sheep  with  peculiarly  long  wool  are  numerous ; 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  if,  among  the  mountains, 
this  creature  he  not  yet  living  in  a state  of  nature. 
This  also  is  one  of  the  homes  of  wild  cattle ; the 
largest  species  (the  aurochs)  being  found  in  its 
forests ; while  of  the  domesticated  kinds  the  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  serviceable.  The  horses 
of  the  Caucasus  have  been  famous  from  a very 
high  antiquity,  the  Iiechtag  Mountain  having 
formerly  been  called  Hippicon  ('!»»*«*> *•),  from  the 
number  of  these  animals  which  were  grazed  upon 
its  sides.  (Ptolemy,  v.  9.)  They  are  not  less 
numerous  in  the  prosen t day,  and  are  among 
the  very  finest  varieties  of  the  species.  Of 
birds  there  ore  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  mountain  game,  a great  va- 
riety of  the  crow  kind,  nearly  every  species  of 
birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  some  of  t he  best 
specimens  of  the  domestic  varieties.  Among  in- 
sects, the  bee  and  silkworm  claim  pre-eminence : 
they  arc  both  numerous,  and  their  productions, 
particularly  the  honey,  binned  a considerable 
branch  of  trade  with  Turkey,  till  the  power  of 
Kussia  sealed  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Other 
insects  are  equally  numerous,  as  are  also  the  rep- 
tile tribes,  among  which  are  some  fine  species  of 
tortoises  and  snakes,  both  harmless  and  venomous. 
(Guldcnstadt.  i.  418,  et  passim ; Gmelin,  iii.  58,  et 
jmstfim ; Pallas,  i.  341,  410,  Ac.;  Klaproth,  p.344, 
Ac. ; Spencer,  passim.) 

Inhabitants, — There  is  probably  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  except  Africa,  S.  of  die  Sahara,  wlrere 
so  man  v nations  and  languages  are  collected  within 
so  small  a space  as  in  the  Caucasus.  Guldenntadt 
gives  a list  of  seven  different  nations,  besides 
Tartars,  who  speak  languages  radically  different, 
and  who  are  again  sulxlivided  into  almost  innu- 
merable tribes,  among  whom  the  varieties  of  dia- 
lects are  nearly  infinite.  The  principal  nations 
he  thus  enumerates: — l.  Georgians;  2.  Bosians; 
3.  Abchasians;  4.  Tchcrkessians ; 5.  Okesians; 
6.  Kisticns ; 7.  Lesghians;  8.  Tartars,  (lteise,  i. 
458-495.)  Of  these  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant are  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  or 
Tchcrkessians ; but  the  Abchasians  and  Okesians, 
called  by  Pallas  and  Klaproth  Ahnssians  ami 
Osetians,  are  also  powerful  tribes.  In  habits  and 
manners  a strong  resemblance  is  observed  among 
them  all ; they  are  usually  wandering  hunters 
and  warriors,  for  which  occupations  their  country 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
shepherds  or  agriculturists.  A partial  exception 
must,  however,  be  made  to  this  general  character 
in  favour  of  the  Georgians,  who  reside  in  towns, 
and  have  long  possessed  a fixed  form  of  government 
and  internal  polity;  but,  for  the  rest,  they  appear 
to  possess  the  erratic  ilisjmsition,  reckless  courage, 
boundless  hospitality,  and  much  of  the  predatory 
habitA  which  mark  the  Arab  and  other  half  bar- 
barous people.  (See  Circassia,  Gkorgia,  Ac.) 
It  is  well  known  that  Mumenbach  looked  here 
fur  the  origin  of  kis  first  n£l  most  intellectual 
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race  of  men  (the  Caucasian) ; but  for  this,  as 
lias  been  proved,  there  is  not  a particle  of  evi- 
dence, historical  or  philological.  The  Caucasians, 
though  surrounded  bv  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  occupying  a country  more  favourably  situated 
than  that  of  Switzerland,  have  made  no  progress 
either  in  arts  or  arms ; and  continue  to  tliis  day 
the  same  unlettered  barbarians  as  in  the  days  of 
Herodotua.  (Clio,  203.)  They  have  tine  physical 
forms,  but  tneir  mental  endowments  are  of  the 
most  inferior  description. 

Aame.— This  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same 
among  neighbouring  nations,  though,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  600),  the  range  was  called  by  the 
natives  Kdtrwioy  6 pot  (Caspian  Mountains).  The 
names  Caspian  and  Caucasus  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  Klaproth  (p.  109),  a similar  etymology,  namely, 
Koh-Chaf  or  Ckatp , the  mountain  of  Ckasjt,  so 
called  from  the  Caspii,  a powerful  people  on  its 
sides.  (See  Caspiax  Sea.)  Pliny  (vi.  2)  de- 
rives the  name,  but  with  no  great  appearance  of 
probabilitv,  from  Graucatu r,  which,  he  says,  in 
the  Scytfiian  tongue,  means  nirr  Candida*.  At 
present  the  tenn  Caucasus  is  but  little  used  by  the 
Asiatics,  the  name  for  the  mountains  among  the 
Tartars  being  Jcd-bus ; among  the  Turks,  Oka/- 
daghi  (Mount  Ckaf) ; and  among  the  Armenians, 
Jalbust-star,  a modification  of  the  Tartar  term ; 
but  Caucasus  is  still  in  use  among  them. 

CAUDEBEC,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  d^ 
Seine  Inferieure,  cap.  cant,,  on  the  Seine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caudcbcc,  6 m.  S.  Yvetot.  Pop. 
2,164  in  1861.  The  pariah  church,  built  in  the 
16th  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  its  architecture.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods.  Previously  to  the  revoca-  I 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  conqiarativcly 
flourishing;  but  that  disastrous  measure  gave  a 
blow  to  its  manufactures  and  commerce,  from 
which  it  has  not  recovered.  Its  port,  though  safe, 
commodious,  and  advantageously  situated  between 
Havre  and  Houen,  is  but  little  frequented. 

CAUDETE  (an.  Diggcra ),  a town  of  Spain, 
nrov.  Murcia,  8 m.  NNW.  Villena,  12  m.  NE. 
Veda.  Pop.  6,572  in  1857.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified ; and  has  a church,  2 convents,  a 
hospital,  several  distilleries,  and  a palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Orihucla.  On  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
a battle  was  fought  in  1706,  the  dav  after  the  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  Al- 
manza, between  a detachment  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces  and  those  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter. 

CAUFIRISTAN,  or  CAFFRISTAN,  a region  of 
Central  Asia,  occupying  a great  part  of  the  Hindoo 
Konsh  and  a jwrtion  of  the  Holnr  Tagh  mountains, 
chiefly  between  lnt.  35°  and  36°  N’.,  and  long.  70° 
K.  ami  the  YV.  limits  of  Cashmere;  having  N. 
Budukshan,  K.  Little  Thibet,  S.  the  dom.  of  the 
Punjab  and  Cauhul,  and  \\'.  those  of  Cauhul  and 
Kooiidooz.  The  hills  N.  of  Bajour  and  Kooner 
form  its  S.  limit ; its  other  boundaries  have  been 
very  imperfectly  defined.  The  whole  of  this  coun- 
try Is  a lofty  Alpine  tract  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, deep  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  small 
but  fertile  and  often  populous  valleys,  and  table- 
lands sometimes  10  or  15  m.  across.  Torrents  and 
rivers  are  numerous,  and  are  crossed  by  stationary 
wooden  bridges  or  banging  liridges  of  rope  and 
osiers.  The  cold  of  the  winter  is  severe,  but  the 
valleys  afford  an  abumlanee  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  hills  good  pasture  for  sheep  and 
goats.  The  Cauftrs  (infidels)  who  inhabit  this 
region  are  an  indej>cndent  nation,  said  by  Baber 
and  Abul  Fazel,  and  believed  by  themselves,  to  l>e 
descended  from  the  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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They  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  driven 
thither  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  on  its  being 
overrun  bv  the  Mohammedans;  but  Sir  A.  Burned 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone  suppose  they  hail  emigrated, 
through  a similar  cause,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Candahar.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  fair- 
ness and  beauty  of  their  complexions;  are  liberal, 
social,  and  extremely  hospitable : they  never  com- 
bine in  war  against  their  neighbours,  but  retaliate 
invasions  fiercely,  and  fight  with  great  bravery 
and  determination.  They  indulge  an  unceasing 
hatred  against.  Mohammedans,  and  a Caufir  adds 
an  additional  ornament  to  his  dress,  or  another 
trophy  to  a high  pole  before  his  door,  for  each 
Mussulman  he  bos  slain.  All  wear  tight  clothes ; 
those  of  some  tribes  made  of  black  goat,  skins,  and 
of  others  of  white  cotton  : all  suffer  their  hair  to 
hang  over  their  shoulders,  and  each  looks  upon 
every  one  else  as  a brother  who  wears  rirglets  and 
drinks  wine  : to  the  latter  they  are  much  addicted, 
and  grape  juice  is  given  to  children  at  the  breast. 
They  eat  tne  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  except 
the  dog  and  jackal,  and  use  both  tables  and  chairs 
of  a rude  construction : the  women  perform  the 
business  of  tillage,  as  well  as  all  laborious  domestic 
occupations.  Fine  rice,  wheat,  and  barley  arc  the 
principal  plains  cult  ivated ; honey,  vinegar,  cheese, 
butter,  milk,  bread  and  fruit,  constitute  the  rest 
of  their  food.  Both  sexes  drink  wine  to  excess. 
Their  dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of  wood 
upon  liill-slopes,  the  roof  of  one  row  of  houses 
forming  the  street  to  those  above  it:  the  only 
roads  in  the  country  are  footpatlis.  Their  weapons 
are  spears,  scimitars,  and  bows  and  arrows.  After 
battle  the  victors  are  crowned  with  chaplets  of 
mulberry -leaves.  Both  sexes  wear  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals ; and  drinking-cups 
of  the  precious  metals  are  often  used,  and  much 
prized  by  them.  Their  language  is  unintelligible 
to  Hindoos,  Usbecks,  or  Affgbans;  it  contains  a 
mixture  of  words  from  the  Hindoo,  Affghan.  and 
1'erxian  tongues;  but  the  major  (tart  of  its  roots 
are  different  from  either:  they  have  no  books,  and 
neither  understand  reading  nor  writing.  They 
adore  a supreme  being,  whom  they  call  Dogan, 

1 anil  to  whom  they  sacrifice  both  cows  and  goats ; 
but  address  themselves  to  surbordinatc  deities,  re- 
1 presented  by  idols  of  wood  or  stone,  who,  they 
say,  intercede  with  the  chief  deity  in  their  behalf: 

I lire  is  a requisite  in  every  religious  ceremony,  al- 
though no  veneration  is  (taiil  to  that  element. 

; itself.  They  neither  burn  nor  bury  their  dead,  but 
expose  the  corpse  in  an  open  coffin,  in  a forest 
jungle  or  on  a mountain,  and  after  a certain  time 
collect  as  many  of  the  bones  as  possible,  and 
deposit  them  in  a cave : these  ceremonies  are 
solemnized  with  triumph,  dances,  and  sacrifices. 
Music,  dancing,  which  is  eagerly  practised  by  all 
classes,  conversation,  and  carousals,  form  their 
chief  amusements.  They  have  priests,  but  they 
do  not  possess  an  extensive  itifiuence : they  live 
under  different  chiefs,  but  liule  farther  is  known 
respecting  their  government.  The  slavery  of  such 
us  have  lost  their  relations  is  universal : some  of 
the  Caiifira  possess  inanv  slaves  and  cattle,  and 
much  land.  By  old  writers  this  region  is  often 
named  Kuttore:  it  was  invaded  by  Timour, 
and  in  1780,  unsuccessfully,  by  a confederacy  of 
th^surrounding  Mohammedan  nations.  (Klpbiu- 
stone’s  Caubul,  ii.  373-377 ; Bumcs’s  Trav.,  iii. 
183-185.) 

CAUNES  (LES),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Aude, 
on  the  Argent- Double,  11  in.  NE,  Carcassone. 
Pop.  2,347  in  1861.  The  town  has  a fine  parish 
church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  suppressed  at  the  revolution ; with  dis- 
tilleries, tanneries,  dye-works,  marble-works  for 
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working  the  marble  found  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

CAUSSADE,  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Tarn-et- 
Gnronne,  cap.  cant.,  in  a fertile  country,  near  the 
Caude,  12  m.  NE.  Montauban,  on  the  railway  from 
Montauban  to  Viviers.  Pot>.  4,033  in  1861.  The 
town  is  handsome,  well-built,  and  has  broad  and 
straight  streets;  has  numerous  flour-mills,  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  in  com,  saffron,  and  truffles. 

CAVA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  pmv.  Salerno, 
cap.  cant.,  in  the  middle  of  the  agreeable  valley  of 
Fenestra,  26  m.  ESE.  Naples.  Fop.  24,378  in 
1862.  The  town  has  a cathedral,  three  other 
churches,  a convent  for  noble  ladies,  a charity 
workhouse,  a hospital,  and  a seminary.  Silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs  arc  manufactured  in  the 
town  and  the  ndjacent  villages.  The  territory  is 
not  very  fruitful,  hut  the  inhabitants  have  In  come 
rich  by  their  industry  and  commerce.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  is  the  magnificent  Benedictine 
convent  of  La  TrinitA,  with  a tine  library'. 

CAVAILLON  (anc.  CabtlUo ),  a town  of  France, 
dcp.  Vaucluse,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Durance,  near 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Coulon,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  13  m.  SE.  Avignon.  Pop.  7,797  in  1861. 
The  town  is  mostly  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  dirty 
street*.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly surrounded  were  destroyed  during  the  re- 
volution ; the  bishopric  of  which  it  was  the  seat 
has  been  also  abolished.  It  lias  a considerable 
trade  in  dried  fruits  and  preserves,  shoes,  and  nut*. 

Cavailion  is  a very  ancient  town.  The  Homans 
are  believed  to  have  planted  a colony  in  it,  and,  at 
all  events,  they  embellished  it  with  several  magni- 
ficent edifices.  But  having  been  since  repeatedly 
overrun  and  pillaged  by  borliarians,  and  linviug 
suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in  1731,  com- 
paratively few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found 
either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity.  The  best  pre- 
served, though  even  that  is  much  dilapidated,  is 
a fragment  of  a triumphal  arch  supposed  to  beloug 
to  the  age  of  Augustus. 

CAVAN,  an  ini.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  N.  Fermanagh,  E.  Monaghan,  S.  Longford, 
Meath,  and  Westmeath,  and  W.  l>*itrim  ami 
I»ngfonL  Area,  473,749  imperial  acres,  of  which 
are  unimproved  mountain  ami  bog,  and 
21,987  water,  consisting  principally  of  loughs 
Miilliu,  Humor,  and  Ougliter.  The  .Shannon  has 
it*  principal  source  in  the  NW.  part  of  this  co., 
and  it  Is  traversed  by  the  Erne,  Annalee,  Ac. 
Surface  hilly,  an?l  soil  generally  jxxir.  There  are 
some  large  estates,  hut  the  greater  numlxT  are  of 
moderate  size.  About  4-5ths  of  the  lain!  under 
tillage.  Agriculture  in  the  most  depressed  state  ; 
holdings  generally  small,  and  the  competition  for 
them  excessive.  Spade  cultivation  is  very  general, 
»<•  much  so  that  in  some  parishes  there  is  hardly  a 
plough.  Oat*  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  hut 
some  wheat  is  raised,  and  tinx.  Cottiers  have 
generally  pigs  and  goat* ; the  former  being  sold  to 
nay  the  rent,  and  the  latter  kept  for  their  milk. 
Linen  manufacture  widely  diffused,  hiring  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  subdivision  of  the  co.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ho* 
liecn  materially  deteriorated  during  the  last  20 
veam.  Minerals  little  known,  ("avail  Is  divided 
into  7 baronies  and  30  parishes,  and  scuds  2 meins, 
to  the  II.  of  C.  for  the  co.  Registered  electors 
5,989  in  1865.  Principal  town  Cavan.  The  co. 
had  a population  of  243,262  in  1841 ; of  174,260 
in  1851 ; and  of  153,906  in  1861.  These  statistics 
of  population  tell,  more  than  words  can  do,  a sad 
history  of  decline. 

Cavan,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan, 
prov.  Ulster,  60  m.  NW,  Dublin,  ou  the  railway 
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from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen.  Pop.  3,209  in  1861. 
Cavan,  though  the  assize  town,  is  with  few  ex- 
ceptions meanly  built,  long  lines  of  suburbs  being 
formed  of  thatched  mud  cabins.  The  public 
buildings  are  a large  parish  church  and  Horn. 
Cath.  chapel ; an  endowed  school  of  royal  foun- 
dation, having  accommodation  for  100  resident 
student* ; a fine  court-house,  a co.  prison  on  the 
radiating  plan,  ami  an  intirmarv.  A garden  of 
Is>rd  Famham’s,  near  the  town,  has  been  thrown 
open  as  a promenade  for  the  inhabitants.  The 
corporation,  under  a charter  of  James  I.,  in  1610, 
consisted  of  a sovereign,  2 portreeves,  2 burgesses, 
and  an  unlimited  commonalty ; but  having  been 
deprived  at  the  Union  of  the  right  of  sending 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude. 
The  assize*  for  the  co.,  general  sessions  at  Hilary 
and  Midsummer,  ami  petty  sessions  every  week, 
arc  held  here.  Trade  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly 
in  oats  and  butter.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays; 
fairs  on  Feb.  1.  April  4,  May  14,  June  30,  Aug.  11, 
Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  12. 

C AVERY,  a river  of  S.  Hindoetan,  the  most 
considerable  and  useful  S.  of  the  Krishna ; both 
Mysore  and  the  Carnatic  owing  much  of  their 
agricultural  wealth  to  the  water  it  distributes.  It 
rises  in  Coorg,  bounds  Coimbatoor  NE.,  and  after 
a winding  course  of  450  m„  chiefly  in  n K.  direc- 
tion, falls  into  the  sea  by  various  mouths  in  the 
district  of  Tanjore,’ where  it  is  industriously  made 
use  of  for  irrigation.  1 1 is  tilled  by  U>th  monsoons, 
but  is  not  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

CAVERYPAUK,  a town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Carnatic,  67  m.  WSW.  Madras,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Is  an  immense  tank  8 m.  long  hv 
3 m.  broad,  faced  with  large  stones,  and  supported 
by  a mound  of  earth  30  ft,  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  throughout  the  S.  of  India. 

CAVITE',  a town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  3 m.  SW.  that 
city,  of  which  it  is  the  port ; lnt.  14°  34'  N.,  long. 
129°  48'  E.  Estimated  pop.  5,000.  It  is  the  naval 
depot  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East, 
ami  is  built  on  the  E.  extremity  of  a low  bifurcated 
peninsula,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  3 m., 
having  between  its  two  extremities  the  outer  har- 
bour, while  the  inner  harbour  Is  situated  to  the  S. 
of  the  town:  neither  has  more  than  four  fathoms 
water,  though  very  large  ships  moor  in  the  inner 
harUmr.  The  houses  of  Cavite,  which  are  two 
stories  high,  arc  built  chiefly  of  wood,  their  win- 
dows bang  furnished  with  a semi-transparent,  shell 
instead  of  glass.  It  bus  an  arsenal,  a marine  hos- 
pital, some  well-built  churches,  and  several  con- 
vent*; but  has  of  late  years  greatly  decreased  ill 
size  ami  importance. 

CAWNPORE,  or  CAUNPOOR  (Khanpura),  a 
district  or  collectorate  of  Himlostan,  prov.  Alla- 
habad, preaid.  Bengal,  composed  of  cessions  from 
the  nalioh  of  Oude,  between  lat.  26°  and  27°  N., 
and  long.  79°  30’  and  80°  30’  E.,  having  NW.  the 
distrx.  of  Etawah,  Beluh,  and  Fumickabad,  NE. 
the  Oude  reserved  territories,  SE.  the  Fultehpoor 
and  Kalpec  distra,  and  SW.  Bumllecund.  Area 
2,650  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably  nearly  a million. 
This  distr.  is  bounded  NE.  by  the  Ganges,  and 
intersected  in  it*  entire  length  by  the  Jumna:  it 
is  therefore  almost  wholly  comprised  within  the 
Doab.  Surface  flat ; soil  highly  productive,  and 
upon  the  whole  tolerably  well  cultivated,  though 
in  some  |>art*  there  are  extensive  waste*.  Maize, 
barley,  and  wheat,  turnip*,  cabbages,  and  other 
European  vegetables ; grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  are 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  in  great  lux- 
uriance. Agriculture  prospers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cap.,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a Euro- 
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j>can  market,  and  consequent  high  prices.  The 
assessment  on  the  land  is  high,  and  the  prov.  was 
on  its  first  coming  into  British  possession  very 
much  over-assessed,  and  suffered  greatly  in  con- 
sequence. There  are  about  2,000  villages  in  tills 
distr.,  which  possess  lands;  but  the  perpetual 
settlement  is  also  established.  Nearly  all  the 
pop.  are  Hindoos,  the  heads  of  the  villages  being 
mostly  of  the  Rajpoot  caste.  Offences  are  frequent, 
but  yearly  diminishing  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
jiolice  increases;  d acuity,  or  gang-robbery,  was 
formerly  frequent,  but  was  committed  only  by 
gangs  out  of  the  Chide  reserved  territory.  Thuggee, 
or  murder  bv  professional  murderers,  also  prevailed 
greatly  in  this  distr. ; and  from  1880  to  1840  the 
average  was  about  10  thuggees  yearly.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Cawnpore,  the  cap.,  Resoulabad, 
Jaugemow,  and  Acbcrpoor. 

Cawhpore,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  distr., 
and  chief  British  military  station  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Ganges,  38  m. 
SW.  Lucknow,  and  100  m.  MW*  Allahabad;  lat. 
26°  30'  N.,  long.  80°  13'  E.  The  town  extends 
irregularly  for  6 m.  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  a mile  broad,  and  lined  by  the  bun- 
galows of  European  officers.  It  is  built  in  a very 
straggling  manner,  with  the  exception  of  a tole- 
rable main  street  nearly  parallel  with  the  military 
lines,  comi>oecd  of  well-built  brick  houses  two  or 
tluree  stories  high,  with  wooden  balconies  in  front. 
Excepting  its  size,  few  circumstances  about  Cawn- 
pore attract  much  notice ; the  Euro;»ean  public 
fiuildings  an;  of  simple  architecture,  and  confined 
to  works  of  absolute  necessity  ; the  chief  are  the 
military  hospital,  gaol,  assembly-room,  and  cus- 
tom-house. A 1 ‘rotes tan t church  has  been  erected 
by  public  subscription  within  the  last  few  years : 
most  of  the  other  religious  edifices  are  mosques, 
some  of  which  are  handsome.  Shops  large  and 
tolerably  well  supplied,  previsions  being  about  half 
the  price  they  bring  in  Calcutta.  The  European 
private  houses  are  roomy,  one  story  high,  with 
sloping  roofs,  first  thatched  and  then  tiled.  The 
officers’  bungalows  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
are  encircled  by  gardens  surrounded  by  mud  w alls. 
At  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  town  are  the  public 
magazines  protected  \iy  a slight  entrenchment.; 
and  farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  old 
town  of  Cawnpore,  a place  of  no  consequence,  and 
containing  no  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  A 
free-school  was  established  here  in  1823,  which  is 
attended  by  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  and  Hin- 
doos, who  receive  instruction  together,  and  the 
progress  of  which  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  sup- 
ported  partly  by  a government  grant  of  4, HIM) 
rupees  a year.  Cawnpore  is  not  a pleasant  place  i 
of  resilience  for  Europeans.  Its  great  heat  and 
the  clouds  of  dust  to  which  it  is  subject  are  repre- 
sented as  most  distressing. 

Cawnpore  derived  a sad  notoriety  during  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857.  The  small  British  force 
stationed  in  thin  town  having  surrendered,  by 
capitulation,  to  Nana  Sahib,  thev  were  allowed  to 
leave;  but  hod  no  sooner  embarked  in  their  boats, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  when  they  were  fired  upon, 
and  nearly  all  cruelly  murdered.  A number  of 
women  and  children  escaped  the  slaughter  only  to 
be  killed,  noon  after,  with  unexampled  brutality. 
The  tale  of  these  horrors  is  perpetuated  by  a 
monument  erected  at  Cawnpore. 

CAXAMARCA,  a city  of  Peru,  cap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  in  a fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley 
in  the  Andes,  370  m.  NNW.  Lima  ; lat.  7°  8'  38" 
S.,  long.  78°  36'  15"  W.  Pop.  about  7,000,  chiefly 
Indians  and  Mestizoes.  Its  name  is  equivalent  to 
* place  of  frost,*  and  has  been  probably  derived  from 
ito  being  sometimes  visited  by  frosty  winds  from 
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the  E. ; but,  in  general,  the  climate  is  excellent. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  tiled  and  whitewashed. 
The  churches,  which  are  numerous  and  handsome, 
are  built  of  stone  richly  cut,  and  are  ornamented 
with  spires  and  domes.  They  were  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  decora- 
tions they  contained.  There  arc  also  some  convents 
and  nunneries.  The  inhab.  are  industrious,  and 
considered  the  best  silver  and  iron  workers  in  Peru. 

* I have,’  says  Mr.  Stephenson,  * seen  many  very 
handsome  sword-blades  and  daggers  made  here ; 
pocket-steels  and  bridle-bits  moat  curiously 
wrought,  besides  several  well-finished  pistol  and 
gun  locks.  Literature  would  prosper  here,  were  it 
properly  cultivated ; the  natives  are  fond  of  in- 
struction, and  scholars  are  not  rare ; many  of  the 
richer  inhab.  send  their  children  to  Truxillo  and 
Lima  to  be  educated.’  (Stevenson’s  Peru,  ii.  132.) 
The  inhab.  of  the  interior  resort  thither  to  sell 
their  own  produce  and  manufactures,  and  to  pur- 
chase such  other  as  thev  may  require.  Hence  a 
considerable  trade  is  earned  on  with  Lambnyeque, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast,  to  which  Caxamarca 
furnishes  manufactured  goods,  such  as  baizes, 
coarse  cloth,  blankets,  and  tiannels ; and  receives 
in  return  Eimqican  manufactures,  soap,  sugar, 
cocoa,  brandy,  wine,  indigo,  Paraguay  tea,  salt- 
fish,  iron,  and  steel  Some  of  the  shops  are  well 
stored  with  European  goods.  The  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  poultry,  bread, 
vegetables,  fruit,  butter,  and  cheese,  at  very  low 
prices.  About  a league  E.  from  the  city  are  some 
hot  and  cold  springs,  which  were  used  by  tho 
incaa  for  baths,  and  are  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Caxamarca  is  a place  of  considerable  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  Peru,  and  of  Spanish  atrocity. 
The  incas  hail  a palace  here ; and  it  was  here  that 
Friar  Vincente  Valverde  delivered  his  famous  ha- 
rangue to  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  butchery  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  by  the  imprisonment,  accusation,  and  murder 
of  the  inca. 

CAYENNE,  a sea-port  town  of  French  Guyana, 
cap.  of  that  colony,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the 
isl  of  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ovaque; 
lat.  4°  50'  15"  N.,  long.  52°  14'  45"  W.‘  Pop. 
6,230  in  1861.  The  town  covers  a surface  of  nliout 
70  hectares,  and  contains  about  600  houses,  mostly 
of  wood.  1 1 is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns  : 
the  former,  which  is  ill-built,  contains  the  go- 
vernment house  and  the  ancient  Jesuits’ college : 
it  is  separated  from  the  new  toVn  by  the  Place 
d’Armes,  a large  open  space  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  The  new  town  is  larger  than  the  old,  and 
was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  century;  its 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  mostly  paved,  and  clean  ; 
it  has  a handsome  church,  with  some  large  ware- 
houses and  good  private  residences.  The  old  town 
is  commanded  by  a fort,  which,  with  some  low 
batteries,  protects  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  latter  is  shallow,  but  otherwise  good,  and  well 
adapted  for  merchant-vessels  of  moderate  size. 

! There  are  two  quays  for  loading  and  unloading. 

I The  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyatjue,  though 
small,  Is  the  best  on  the  coast.  Its  holding-ground 
is  gissl,  and  it  has  everywhere  from  12  to  13  fu 
water;  trading  vessels  lie  in  it  within  1 m.  of  the 
land,  and  2 m.  of  the  town.  Ships  drawing  more 
than  15  ft.  water  anchor  about  6 m.  from  Cayenne, 
near  a rocky  islet  called  ‘ L' Enfant  Perdu,’  * Cay- 
enne is  the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony. 
(See  Guayana,  French.^  It  is  the  seat  of*a 
royal  court,  a court  of  assizes  and  of  tribunals  of 
the  peace  and  original  jurisdiction.  The  town  was 
founded  about  1635.  The  Emperor  Na|>oleon  111., 
on  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  France, 
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pent  a number  of  political  prisoner*  here,  many  of  The  Chiur&na  Li  navigable  for  ship*  to  some  dis- 
whom  perished  on  account  of  the  uuhcaltliincss  of  tance;  and  native  boat*  pass  up  it  considerably 
the  climate.  farther  into  a fresh-water  lake.  Volcanos  are  *aid 

Cayenne.  See  Gctana  (French).  to  exist  iu  the  X.  division  of  the  island.  Gobi  Li 

CAYLUS,  a town  of  France,  den.  Tam-et-Ga-  found  in  Celebes;  but  in  a less  quantity  than  iu 
roune,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bonnette  river,  Borneo,  and  chiefly  in  the  sands  of  the  streams, 
and  the  high  road  between  Moiitauban  and  Kho-  Timber  is  not  very  plentiful ; teak-trees  are  gene- 
dez,  24  m.  NE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  4,973  in  rally  few’;  but  a large  forest  of  them  exists  in  one 
1861.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  part  of  the  island,  which  the  natives  report  to 
eleven  fairs  annually.  have  been  raided  from  imported  seed.  The  vast 

CAZALLA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville,  on  plains  afford  abumtant  pasture  and  cover  for  a va- 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Morelia,  13  m.  SE.  Guadal-  riety  of  the  best  game,  deer,  wild  hogs,  Ac.  The 
canal.  Pop.  6,852  in  1857.  The  town  has  a tiger  and  leopard,  though  common  in  the  W.  parts 
church,  five  monasteries,  and  two  hospitals.  Its  of  the  archijieiago,  are  here  unknown.  Tlie  horses 
environs  have  many  Homan  and  Arabic  antiqui-  of  Celebes,  though  seldom  exceeding  18  hands 
ties,  and  ruins  of  country  residences  of  more  mo-  high,  are  larger  built,  and  unite  a greater  share  of 
dern  date;  with  mines  of  silver,  iron,  sulphur,  blood  and  strength  than  any  other  breed  of  the  E. 
amianthus,  and  copper;  and  quarries  of  hcauti-  islands;  they  are  regularly  trained  for  hunting, 
fully  variegated  marbles.  The  mountains  are  the  and  are  noted  for  tleetness  and  perseverance.  Rice, 
resort  of  wild  boars  and  wolves,  wliich  moke  much  maize,  and  cassava,  with  cotton  and  tobacco,  are, 
havoc  among  the  cattle.  the  chief  articles  grown.  The  S.  peninsula  lieing 

CAZERES,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Haute  Ga-  tlie  most  healthy,  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
ronne,  cap  cant,  on  the  Garonne,  31  m.  8\V.  peopled,  and  contains  the  two  principal  states  of 
Toulouse.  Pop  2,633  in  1861.  A handsome  pro-  tlie  island,  those  of  Boni  and  Macassar.  The 
inenade  separates  the  town  from  the  suburbs,  centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Ho- 
There  are  fabrics  of  hats,  with  dye-works  and  mforas  (see  E.  Aiuiiipklago),  suppised  to  lie 
tanneries  aliorigines:  the  brown  race  consists  of  a manlier 

CEFALU,  a sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Pa-  of  tribes,  agreeing  remarkably  in  person,  but  di- 
lcnno,  on  tlie  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  a vided  into  four  or  live  different  nations,  of  which 
rock,  40  m.  ESE.  Palermo;  laU  38°  N.,  long,  that  of  the  Bugis  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
14°  13'  57”  E.  Pop.  11,183  in  1861.  The  town  They  arc  usually  squat,  robust,  and  somewhat 
is  surrounded  by  a bastioned  line  wall,  but  the  heavily  formed,  though  not  ill  built;  their  medium 
works  arc  old  and  weak.  The  streets  are  tolerably  height  is  a little  above  5 ft.;  faces  round;  cheek- 
regular,  and  there  is  a good  cathedral  and  some  bones  high ; nose  small,  and  neither  very  pn> mi- 
other  churches,  with  a school  of  navigation.  The  uent  nor  flattened;  mouth  wide,  and  teeth  fine, 
port  is  small,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  but  in  con-  when  not  discoloured  by  art.  They  are  more  dis- 
sidcrable.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  tiuguished  for  a revengeful  disposition  than  any 
town  arc  the  ruins  of  a Saracenic  castle.  of  the  other  natives  of  this  archipelago.  Not- 

CEHEJ1N  (Sryimi),  a town  of  S^uiii,  prov.  withstanding  most  of  the  tribes  have  long  passed 
Murcia,  on  the  river  t’aravaca,  3 in.  E.  Caravaca  that  stage  of  society  in  which  the  chase  is  pursued 
town,  and  40  m.  WNVV.  Murcia.  Pop.  8.710  in  for  subsistence,  they  follow  it  with  great  ardour; 
1857.  The  town  is  situated  in  a well  cultivated  and  no  sooner  is  the  rice  seed  cast  into  the  ground, 
and  fertile  district.  The  principal  streets  are  well  than  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  turu  with  cn- 
paved,  and  the.  houses  good — some  of  them  mag-  thusiasm  to  the  spirts  of  the  field,  in  jvarties  of 
niticeut,  marble  being  abundant  in  the  neighbour-  frequently  not  less  than  200  horsemen, 
hood.  It  has  a church,  a convent,  and  an  ancient  The  Wadju,  or  Tuwadju  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
castle,  with  several  dLstillcries,  and  manufactures  body  of  the  island,  nre  distinguished  as  a cout- 
of  coarse  naper,  linen,  and  sandals.  men  ial  and  enterprising  people.  The  natives  of 

CELANO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Celebes  and  Bali  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Aquila,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  lake  Fucino  or  Celano,  archipelago  for  their  manufactures  of  cloth,  their 
20  m.  SSE.  Aquila.  Pop.  6,525  in  1861.  The  fabric?*  ranking  before  all  others  for  fineness  and 
town  has  one  collegiate  and  some  other  churches,  durability  : they  are,  however,  ignorant  of  the  art 
ami  a manufactory  of  paper.  For  an  account  of  of  printing  cloths,  or  of  giving  them  the  brilliant 
the  Lake  of  Celano  sec  rtrcixo  (Lake  of).  odours  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

CELEBES,  a large  island  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  The  inhabitants  import  cotton,  binln’  nests,  tri- 
forming  the  centre  of  its  2nd  division  ; stretching  pang,  sharks'  fins,  tortoise  shell,  a gar- wood,  Ac.; 
from  lat.  2°  N.  to  nearly  6°  8^  and  from  long,  and,  together  with  gold  in  small  quantities,  anti 
119°  to  125°  E.;  having  X.  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  S hides,  re-export  these  articles  to  China,  bv  the 
W.  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  E.  the  Molucca  and  junks  which  annually  trade  to  Celebes,  The  so- 
1'itt'a  Passages  and  S.  the  Flores  Sea.  Arcaesti-  veral  chiefs  have  often  a monopdvof  some  article 
mated  at  76,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  of  produce,  as  brass  betel-nut,  opium,  and  salt, 
between  1,600,000  and  2,000,000.  Its  shape  is  The  various  independent  nations  of  Celebes 
singularly  irregular ; it  Li  deeply  indented  by  have  each  their  peculiar  form  of  government ; 
three  great  bavs,  separated  by  four  peninsulas,  but  these  arc  for  the  most  part  limited  momir- 
divergfng  N.,  K.,  and  8.  chies,  the  sovereign  being  controlled  by  the  subor- 

Ceiebes,  unlike  most  of  the  other  great  islaii<Ls  dinate  chieftains,  and  these  again  frequently  by 
of  this  archipelago,  abounds  in  extensive  grassy  the  mam  of  the  people.  The  federal  state  of  Boni 
plains,  free  from  forests,  which  arc  looked  upon  as  consists  of  eight  petty  states,  each  governed  by 
the  common  property  of  the  trilies  who  live  upon  its  own  hereditary  despot;  while  tlie  general  go- 
thero,  by  whom  they  are  carefully  guarded  from  vernmeut  Li  vested  in  one  of  the  nuinlier  elected 
the  intrusion  of  aliens.  There  are  only  three  from  among  tlie  rest,  but  who  can  do  nothing 
rivers  of  any  consequence;  the  Chiumna,  which  without  the  assent  of  the  others, 
rises  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  running  S.  In  the  state  of  the  Goa  Macassars,  the  king  is 
through  the  state  of  Boni,  falls  by  several  mouths  chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  also  choose  an  officer 
into  the  bav  of  the  same  name;  a second  stream, ! invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  mayors 
having  a S’,  direction;  and  a third,  which  dia-  of  the  palace  of  France,  or  the  ancient  juxiiza 
charges  itself  on  the  W.  coast,  8.  of  Macassar. ' of  Aragon,  and  who  can,  of  hLi  owii  authority, 
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remove  the  king  himself  or  any  one  of  the  coon*  | 
cil,  and  direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a new  j 
election. 

In  the  Bogis  state  of  Wndju,  forty  cliiefs  con-  ! 
.«titute  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  three  chambers,  from  each  of  which 
two  members  are  nominated,  who,  in  their  turn, 
elect  the  chief  of  the  confederacy.  The  ‘ Council 
of  Forty  ’ decide  on  all  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
Women  or  infants  of  the  privileged  families  in 
Celebes  are  commonly  eligible  to  the  throne ; and 
women  very  frequently  actually  exercise  the 
ixiwers  of  sovereignty;  they  an?  throughout  the 
island  associated  on  terms  of  enuality  with  the 
men,  taking  active  concern  in  all  the  business  of 
life.  They  appear  in  public  without  scandal,  and 
art?  often  consulted  on  public  affairs.  Though  the 
husband  invariably  pays  a price  for  his  wife,  she  is 
never  treated  with  contempt  or  disdain. 

Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  a considerable 
advance  in  civilisation  now  enumerated,  a great 
deal  of  rudeness  and  barbarity  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  inhabitants.  Crimes  are  frequent : 
thefts  and  robberies  extremely  so : a total  disregard 
of  human  life  seems  to  prevail,  and  munler  and 
assassination  for  hire  are  by  no  means  rare.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  the  predominant  religion,  espe- 
cially in  the  S.  part  of  the  island ; it  was  introduced 
by  the  Malays ; but  the  inhab.  generally  are  by  no 
means  strict  as  to  its  injunctions.  The  languages 
spoken  belong  to  the  great  Polynesian  family,  but 
differ  from  those  common  in  the  W.  of  the  arclii- 
jielago,  in  living  more  soft  and  vocalic,  and  having 
less  intermixture  of  Sanscrit:  the  twodialectsof  the 
Bugi*  and  Macassars  are  the  principal, and  amongst 
the  most  improved  tongues  of  the  archipelago: 
the  lhigis  have  a literature  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. In  their  costume,  the  people  of  Celebes 
avoid  showing  the  knee ; they  wear  a long  coloured 
cloth,  the  end  of  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder.  They  blacken  the  teeth,  and  use  unc- 
tuous cosmetics:  their  ornaments  are  flowers, gold 
trinkets,  ami  diamonds,  krisaea,  betel-boxes,  Ac. 
They  appear  to  have  no  scientific  treatises ; hut  are 
not  wholly  ignorant  of  some  of  the  constellations, 
by  the  observation  of  which  they  navigate  their 
prows. 

Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1512.  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1660. 
In  1H1 1 the  territories  liclonging  to  that  nation 
fell  under  the  British  dominion;  but  in  1816  were 
restored.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Ma- 
cassar, which  contains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  Dutch  have  other 
settlements  on  the  bays  of  Tulo  and  Tominie ; and 
most  of  the  native  states  are  sulMinlinate  to  them. 
(Crawford,  llist.  of  the  Indian  Archi|ielago,  3 vols.) 

CEPHALONIA  (an.  CejthaUmia),  an  isl.  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  largest  of  those  composing 
the  former  Ionian  republic,  now  forming  jiart  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  near  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Patras:  between  lat. 
38°  3'  ami  38°  29'  N.,  ami  long.  2U°  21'  and  20°  *19'  ! 
E. : 8 m.  N.  Xante,  5 m.  S.  Santa  Maura,  and  64 
m.  88  E.  Corfu.  Length,  NNW,  to  SSE.,  32  m.; 
breadth,  very  unequal.  Area  348  sq.  m.  Pop. 
70,120  in  1860.  Its  aspect  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  and  though  some  spots  are 
rich  ami  fertile,  the  soil  is,  fur  the  most  part,  only 
scantily  spread  over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which 
the  country  consists.  The  shores  are  indented  by 
numeruiis  bays,  of  which  that  of  Argostoli  in  the 
SW.  is  the  principal.  It  extends  for  7 or  8 m. 
inland,  and  has,  m most  parts,  deep  water  and 
good  anchorage.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  an 
elevated  range,  called  the  Black  Mountain,  runs 
NVV.  to  SE.,  the  highest  point  of  which  (an.  JI. 
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fFnas),  is  5,000  ft.  atiovc  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Surface  generally  uneven  ; the  onlv  plain  is  in  the 
SW.  near  Argostoli,  which  is  also  tiie  most  densely 
inhabited  part  of  the  island.  Climate  mild ; but 
storms  and  heavy  rains,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  cart  liquakes  are  frequent.  The  island 
contains  about  40,000  acres  of  cultivated,  ami 
180,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  Wheat,  In- 
dian and  other  com,  pulse,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine, 
cotton,  flax,  and  salt,  constitute  the  chief  products. 
The  princi|ial  article  of  export  is  currants;  and 
next  to  it,  wine  ami  oil.  The  annual  produce  of 
currants  is  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to 6,000,000 
lbs.  The  Valonca  oak  abound*.  Tenures  of  land 
are  mostly  annual,  on  the  metayer  system.  Pro- 
perty  is  much  divided,  few  proprietors  having  a 
revenue  of  1,0001.  a year.  Opha  Ionia  is  repre- 
sented by  ten  deputies  in  the  parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Argostoli  and  Lixuri  are  the 
chief  towns;  they  are  situated  on  either  side  the 
Bay  of  Argostoli.  At  the  mouth  of  this  inlet  there 
is  a lighthouse;  and  at  Lixuri,  a mole  for  the 
security  of  trailing  vessels  has  been  constructed. 
Near  Argostoli,  a curious  undershot  w ater-mill  was 
(mill  by  an  English  merchant  in  1835.  The  roads 
were  formerly  very  bail,  but  have  been  greatly  ini- 
iroved  during  the  time  that  the  island  was  under 
British  protection.  Most  of  the  pop.  belong  to  the 
Greek  church ; the  remainder  are  chiefly  Roman 
Cath.  Lixuri  is  the  seat  of  a Roman  Caul,  bishop. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  Island  arc  active,  enter- 
prising, and  noted  for  their  industry  and  com- 
mercial spirit.  A great  number  of  them  arc  phy- 
sicians ; and,  like  many  other  of  their  countrymen, 
emigrate  and  settle  elsewhere.  The  island  was 
anciently  known  by  several  names : Thucydides 
calls  it  Yetrajiolis,  from  its  four  principal  cities, 
Samos,  Pali,  Krani,  and  Pronos,  remains  of  which 
still  exist.  The  site  of  Samos  exhibits  very  ex- 
tensive ruins,  amongst  which  many  medals,  vases, 
statues,  Ac.  have  been  found,  and  Dr.  Holland 
traced  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Krani,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Argostoli,  in  almost  their  entire 
extent.  Ccphahmia  In-longed  successively  to  the 
Byzantine  empire,  Normans,  Venetians,  Turks,  and 
Venetians  again  ; from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799.  In  1815  it  was,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  placed  under  the  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain,  but  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  1864. 

CERAM,  a considerable  island  of  the  E.  Arclii- 
i pelago  (third  division),  chiefly  between  lat.  8°  and 
4°  !S.,  and  long.  128°  and  131°  E. ; length,  K.  and 
W..  alsmt  185  ni.  by  3d  m.  average  breadth;  area 
5,500  sq.  m.  A mountain  chain  runs  E.  and  W. 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  is  apparently  about  7,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Ceram  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  large  forests  of  sago-|talin  and  its  tine  wooils 
for  cabinet-work ; in  one  portion  of  it  great  quan- 
tities of  nutmegs  and  cloves  were  formerly  pro- 
duced ; but  the  trees  were  extirpated  by  the  (hitch 
! about  1657.  The  shores  of  Ceram  abound  with 
rare  and  beautiful  shells ; its  interior  is  peopled 
by  tribes  of  lloraforas.  (See  ArchipklAOO,  KasT- 
hhn.)  A cluster  of  small  islands,  called  Ceram 
Lant,  lies  off  the  E.  end  of  Ceram. 

CKRET,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Pyrenees  Ori- 
entates, cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Tech,  15  m.  SSW, 
Perpignan,  and  5 m.  from  the  frontier  of  Spain. 
Pop.  3,585  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a de- 
partmental college  and  of  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction. It  wa*  here  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
met  to  fix  the  limits  between  France  and  Spain, 
in  1660. 

CERIGNOLA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  pmv. 
Foggia,  cap.  cant.,  23  m.  SE.  Foggia.  Pop.  18,517 
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in  1861.  It  is  a well-built  town,  with  a college, 
several  convents,  and  a hospital.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  in  I0Q8,  Gonaalvo  <le  Cor- 
dova gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  French 
forces  commanded  by  the  l)uc  de  Nemours,  who 
was  killed  in  the  action. 

CERIGO  (ail.  Cythera ),  the  most  southerly  of 
the  seven  principal  Ionian  Islands,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Ionian  republic,  situated  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  others,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Morea,  between  lat.  3*5°  7'  and 
86°  23’  N.,  ami  long.  22°  6*2'  30"  and  23°  7'  30"  E. 
Length,  N.  to  20  m. ; greatest  breadth,  12  rn. 
Area  1 16  sq.  m.  l’op.  14,100  in  1H00.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  rocky,  ami  mostly  uncultivated ; 
but  some  |«rts  of  it  produce  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
cotton,  tlax,  wine,  and  olive  oil ; the  latter  of  which 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  honey  of  Cerigo  is  also 
of  very  good  quality.  It  has  a greater  number  of 
homed  cattle  than  any  of  the  other  islands.  The 
shores  are  abrupt ; the  sea  round  Cerigo  is  much 
disturbed  by  currents;  and  gales  dangerous  to 
shipping  are  frequent.  The  best  anchorage  is  nt 
St.  Xicolo,  on  the  E.  coast.  The  principal  town  is 
Kapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity,  with  a pop.  of  about 
6,000 ; houses  mostly  of  wood  and  ill-built.  Though 
now  comparatively  insignificant,  Cythera  was  for- 
merly a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  pro- 
bably of  wealth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mins 
still  extant  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
honour  of  whom  a temple,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  ./Eneas,  was  erected.  (Larcher,  Me- 
moire  snr  Venus,  144.)  Cythera  was  originally 
called  Porphyris,  from  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  ft 
was  long  a naval  station  of  the  Lacedemonians ; 
and  belonged  successively  to  Macedon,  Egypt, 
Korae,  and  Venice.  The  little  island  of  Cerigotto, 
(an.  Oyilia),  4 m.  long,  and  inhabited  by  at  suit 
thirty  families,  lies  midway  between  Cengo  and 
Crete,  about  20  m.  from  either. 

CERKETO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Ileuevento,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  Mont 
Mutera,  near  the  Cusano,  10  m.  ESE.  Piediniontc. 
Pop.  6,931  in  1862.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  in  the  province  : it  has 
a fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  superb  pictures, 
a collegiate  church,  three  convents,  a seminary, 
and  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.  In 
1666  it  was  wasted  by  the  plague,  ami  iu  1688  an 
earthquake  destroyed  great  part  of  the  town. 

CKRVERA,  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  on 
an  eminence,  67  in.  NYV.  Barcelona,  102  m.  E. 
Saragossa  Pop.  4,499  in  1867.  The  town  stands 
on  a considerable  e minence,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  an  ancieut  decayed  castle.  It  has  a church, 
five  convents,  a hospital,  and  five  colleges.  Some 
of  its  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  is  a 
Gothic  building,  with  three  naves;  and  the  uni- 
versity, established  in  this  city  by  Philip  V.,  is  a 
large,  magnificent  structure.  Tlie  vicinity  pro- 
duces wine,  oil,  almonds,  grain,  pulse,  cattle,  und 
plenty  of  game. 

CERVIA,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ra- 
venna, near  the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a canal,  11 J m.  SE.  Ravenna.  Pop.  5,733 
in  1862.  The  town  is  a seat  of  a bishopric ; is 
regularly  built;  has  a cathedral  and  several 
churches  and  convents.  To  the  W.  of  the  town 
is  a vast  marsh,  called  the  Valle  tli  Cerria. 

CKSKNA,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ferrara, 
on  the  Sarin,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  in  in.  SE. 
Forli.  Pop.  38,762  in  1862.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a bishopric;  Is  well  built;  has  a cathedral,  a 
handsome  town-house,  fourteen  convents  for  men, 
and  seven  for  women,  a seminary,  a society  of  agri- 
culture and  of  arts,  with  silk  filatures,  ami  a con- 
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siderablc  trade  in  wine  and  hemp,  produced  in  its 
territory. 

CETTE,  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  de'p 
Herault,  cap.  canu,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
*c|iarating  the  lagoon  of  Thau  from  the  sea,  and 
on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a calcareous 
hill,  which  advances  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a peninsula,  15  m.  S\V.  Montpellier,  on 
the  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Narbonne.  Pop. 
22,438  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  hut  it  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  its  harbour,  and 
from  its  being  the  port,  on  the  Mediterranean  side, 
of  the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  harbour  is  funned  by 
two  lateral  moles,  with  a breakwater  across  the 
entrance.  There  are  forts  on  both  these  moles, 
and  on  the  principal  is  a lighthouse,  the  lantern 
being  elevated  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers ; has 
from  16  to  19  ft.  water;  and  can  accommodate 
about  400  sail  of  large  and  small  ships.  A broad 
and  deep  canal,  bordered  with  quays,  establishes  a 
communication  between  the  port  ami  the  lagoon 
of  Thau ; and,  consequently,  with  the  (’anal  du 
Midi  on  the  one  hand,  ami  with  the  canals  loading 
to  the  Rhone  on  the  other.  Cette  is  the  centre  of 
a great  deal  of  traffic,  particularly  of  the  coasting 
description;  and  from  about  the  middle  of  N«>- 
vember  to  the  end  of  March  freights  are  generally 
to  Ik*  met  with.  There  is  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Algiers  ami  the  chief  ports  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain ; hut  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  ex|K>rt  and  import  are  those  conveyed  by 
the  canal.  About  86,000  tons  of  wine,  anil  4,000 
tons  of  brandy,  are  annually  exported.  A good 
deal  of  Beiiicarlo  wine  from  Spain,  for  mixing  with 
claret,  is  imported.  It  has  a court  of  summary  ju- 
risdiction, a school  of  navigation,  an  exchange, 
barracks,  and  a theatre.  Ships  are  built  here,  and 
there  are  glass,  soap,  and  tobacco- works,  with  dis- 
tilleries, and  a manufactory  of  highly  esteemed 
liqueurs.  The  fishery  of  sardines  is  successfully 
carried  on  along  the  coast;  and  the  salt-works  on 
the  adjoining  lagoon  arc  extensive,  and  furnish 
employment  to  many  individuals.  Cette  is  of 
modem  date,  having  been  founded  in  1666,  to 
serve  as  a port  for  the  great  canal. 

CEUTA  (an.  Sejttum  or  Septa),  a sea-port  town 
of  N.  Africa,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  coast  of 
Morocco,  directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  straits,  on  a narrow  iieninsuln 
stretching  about  3 m.  EXE.  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  having  a capacious  bay  on  its  S.,  and 
a smaller  one  on  its  N.  side.  Pop.  7,144  in  1857. 
The  E.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the 
mountain  of  Alniina,  on  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  the  cast  le  of  Ceuta,  14  ra.  S.  by  E.  from 
Kuropa  Point ; lat  35°  54'  4"  X.,  long.  6°  17'  W. 
This  mountain,  which,  towards  the  sea,  is  fenced 
round  by  inaccessible  rocks,  is  the  Abyla  Proper 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  famous  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Hercules;  the  nick  of  Gibraltar  (Mime  Catpe ) 
being  the  other.  The  citadel,  a very  strong  fort, 
is  built  acmes  the  narrowest  and  lowest  part  of 
the  {leninsula,  at  its  junction  with  the  mainland. 
The  town,  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain.  Outa  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  Gibraltar,  and,  like  it,  if  properly  garrisoned, 
would  lie  all  hut  impregnable.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water;  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric;  has  a 
cathedral,  two  convents,  a hospital,  and  a bagne 
or  prison  for  criminals  employed  on  the  public 
works.  It  is  also  used  as  a place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  state  prisoners.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Spanish  preMulioe  or  settlements  in 
Africa,  and  is  the  seat  of  a military  governor,  a 
royal  tribunal,  and  a financial  iutemlant.  Must 
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of  the  provision*  and  other  necessaries  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  garrison  are  brought 
from  Spain.  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1416.  .since  1640  it 
has  belonged  to  S|>ain.  It  has  been  several  times 
besieged  by  the  Africans,  especially  in  1697. 

CEVA  (an.  Celxt),  an  ini.  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Cuneo,  cap.  niand.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cevetta  with  the  Tanaro,  10  in.  E.  bv  N.  Mondovi. 
Pop.  4,520  in  1862.  It  is  built,  at  the  foot  of  a rock, 
formerly  surmounted  bv  a cast  le,  which  was  used  as 
a state  prison  previously  to  its  destruction  by  the 
French  revolutionary  forces.  The  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls;  but  these  were  in  great 
l»art  destroyed  by  nn  inundation  of  the  Tanaro, 
in  158-1.  It  contains  a church,  and  several  con- 
vents ; some  forges,  and  silk  factories ; and,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  lias  been  cele- 
brated for  its  cheeses. 

CEYLON  (an.  Ttrprobana),  a large  island  be- 
longing to  (jrcat  Britain,  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  Hindustan,  bearing  the  like  relation  to  the 
Indian  that  Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  lies  between  lnt.  5°  56'  and  9°  5</  N.,  and 
almost  entirely  between  long.  80°  and  82°  E.; 
having  NW.  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's 
Straits,  which  separate  it  from  Hindustan;  S.  and 
SW.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  tapere  to  a |K»int  towards  the  N.,  and  Is  shaped 
like  the  section  of  a pear  cut  lengthwise  through 
the  middle.  Length  N.  to  S..  271)  in. ; average 
breadth  nearly  10U  m. ; area  24,500  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,075,28-1  in  1862,  of  whom  only  7.102  whites. 

The  L\nut*,  on  the  N.  and  *NW.,  are  low  and 
flat;  those  on  the  S.  and  E.  bold  and  rocky,  and 
in  some  places  fenced  with  reefs:  in  many  parts 
they  are  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  present 
some  large  and  many  small  harbours.  Trin- 
comalee  harbour,  on  the  NE.  coast,  is  one  of  the 
finest  anywhere  met  with.  Point  de  (ialle,  in  the 
S.,  is  the  next  in  importance;  the  inferior  har- 
bours are  Bntticaloa,  Matura,  and  Cal  turn,  on 
the  S.  and  E.,  and  Negumbo,  Chilaw,  Cal  pen  teen, 
Mannar,  and  Point  Pedro,  on  the  W.  coasts. 
The  deep  water  along  the  E.  shores  admits  the 
safe  approach  « *f  large  vessels,  but  the  harbours  on 
the  N.  and  NW.  are  full  of  sands  and  shallows, 
whose  potation  varies  with  the  monsoons.  Co- 
lombo, the  marit.  cap.,  has  merely  a roadstead, 
which  is  practicable  for  large  ships  only  from  the 
beginning  of  Dec.  to  the  latter  end  of  March.  So 
large  a nural*er  of  inlets  causes  a corresponding 
proportion  of  small  islands,  promontories,  and 
peninsulas;  of  the  latter  the  priuci|«l  arc  the 
]M-ninsiilas  of  Jaffhapatam,  on  the  NW.  and  that 
of  Calpenteen,  on  the  W.  coast.  At  its  N.  ex- 
tremity especially,  the  shores  of  Ceylon  are 
studded  with  numerous  small  rocky  and  verdant 
islets.  The  ridge  of  sandbanks  called  Adam's 
Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  from 
Ceylon  to  the  island  of  ltamisseram,  near  the 
opjMKiite  coast  of  India,  is  connected  by  the 
natives  with  a variety  of  curious  traditions,  and 
forms  a great  obstacle  to  the  more  s|>eedy  com- 
munication with  the  continent,  by  its  hindernnee 
to  navigation.  It  consists  of  loose  sand,  resting 
on  firm  foundations,  but  constantly  varying  in 
form  from  the  action  of  the  monsoons.  There 
are  throe  princi|ui]  openings  or  channels  through 
this  ridge;  one  near  the  island  of  Manaar,  an- 
other 8 m.  farther  to  the  W.,  and  a third  about 
11  m.  from  the  island  of  Ramisseram ; but  all  of 
them  are  impracticable  except  for  small  native 
boat*  in  tine  weather,  and  even  then  the  navigation 
is  attended  with  some  danger.  Near  these  alien- 
ing* the  bank  rises  above  the  water  for  some 
miles,  broken  occasionally  by  smaller  channels, 
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but  towards  the  centre  it  is  mostly  covered  by 
water,  the  depth  of  which  does  not  in  any  part 
exceed  a few  feet.  By  the  late  accounts  (see 
Asiat.  Joum..  April,  1839),  attempts  at  enlarging 
the  passage  between  Kami. ’•scram  and  the  con- 
tinent are  now  in  progress. 

Interior  — Mountain*.  — The  belt  of  country 
Along  the  shore  surrounding  the  interior,  or  oil 
kingdom  of  Candy,  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat, 
varying  in  width  from  8 to  30  m„  and,  in  the  N., 
to  nearly  80  m. : its  extensive  green  plains  giving 
to  the  shores  of  Ceylon  an  advantageous  appear- 
ance when  contrasted  with  the  barren  and  sandy 
shores  of  the  op}>osito  continent.  The  interior 
consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divisions — the 
low  country,  the  hills,  and  the  mountains.  The 
centre  of  the  island  S.  of  lat.  80°  N.  is  occupied 
bv  an  extensive  tableland,  67  m.  in  length,  by 
about  50  m.  in  width,  and  estimated  at  from  2.0(H) 
to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  interior  of  the  N. 
and  central  divisions  consists  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  mostly  NE.  and  SW.,  and  varying 
from  1,000  to  4000  ft.  alstve  the  sea,  clothed  to  the 
summits  with  magnificent  forests,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines,  cataracts,  and  cascades. 
From  these  regions  various  ronical-sha|>ed  hills 
rise  up  at  intervals  loan  additional  heigSt  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  fL  The  most  conspicuous  summit 
is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's 
Peak  (the  Samenclla  of  the  Singalese),  in  lat.  70° 
N.,  and  long.  80°  40'  K.,  46  m.  ESE.  Columbo, 
rising  to  6,152  ft.  above  the  sea.  Namanv-Oooli- 
Kandy,  the  next  in  elevation,  is  about  5,548  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

The  mountains  arc  generally  in  continuous 
ranges,  and  are  seldom  or  never  found  isolate*!. 
This  region  is  skirted  by  a hilly  country,  from 
10  to  20  m.  wide,  and  varying  in  elevation  from 
100  to  500  ft.,  with  occasional  summits  of  more 
than  twice  that  height.  This  tract  is  destitute 
of  the  ravines  and  other  bold  features  of  tho 
mountainous  country. 

Hirer*  and  Lake*- -Ceylon  has  numerous  small 
rivers  and  perennial  streams;  but  few  of  them 
are  navigable,  even  by  a canoe,  to  many  nub's 
from  tlieir  mouths.  The  pritici|»al  is  the  Mahavilly 
(>onga  : it  rises  near  the  highest  j>art  of  the  cen- 
tral table-land,  aliout  30  ra.  S.  Candy ; and.  hav- 
ing received  many  tributaries,  falls  into  the  sea, 
a little  S.  of  Triucomalee,  after  a course  of  nUmt 
200  m.  It  is  the  only  river  navigable  for  any 
considerable  distance.  The  next  most  important 
river  is  the  Kalaui-Gatiga,  which  lias  its  source 
in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Adam's  Peak,  ami 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  by  several  mouths 
in  the  neighlsmrhood  of  Columbo : it  is  made  con- 
siderable use  of  for  internal  tratlic. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  the 
interior,  the  largest  being  no  more  than  4 m. 
across;  but  along  the  E.  coast,  from  Bntticaloa 
northward,  there  are  several  extensive  lagoons, 
which,  by  means  of  artificial  channels,  are  made 
serviceable  to  tratlic : other  lagoons  exist  in  the 
neigh bourhood  of  Negumbo  and  Columbo.  (Davy’s 
Account  of  the  Intenor  of  Ceylon,  pp.  1-5;  Per- 
cival's  Account,  pp.  55-60.) 

GeoLpy  and  Mineral*. — The  rocks  met  with  in 
Ceylon  are  mostly  primitive,  and  consist,  with 
little  exception,  of  granite  or  gneiss,  with  large 
veins  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  a snow-white 
dolomite:  limestone  occurs  only  in  Jaffhapatam, 
and  the  N.  districts.  A belt  of  grey  or  black 
sandstone,  together  with  coral  formations  nearly 
encompass  the  whole  island.  The  upjicr  soil  is 
in  general  sandy,  with  but  a small  mixture  of 
clay,  and  chiefly  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  primitive  rocks:  the  ciunamon  soil  near  Co- 
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lumbo  is  perfoctly  'white,  and  consists  of  pure 
quartz.  Ceylon  is  rich  in  valuable  minerals ; its 
metallic  products  are,  however,  comparatively  un- 
known : ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  manganeae 
are  found  in  the  interior,  but  are  made  little  use 
of:  plumbago  is  the  only  article  amongst  these 
which  has  become  of  any  commercial  importance. 
Mines  of  Quicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  the 
Dutch.  It  has  numerous  gems;  and  common 
salt-l>cds  ani  found  in  various  places.  No  volcanos 
exist  in  Ceylon,  nor  arc  mineral  waters  very 
abundant;  but  they  are  met  with  near  Trin- 
comalee. 

Climate. — The  mountain  ranges  which  separate 
Ceylon  almost  completely  into  two  parts,  by  arrest- 
ing the  course  of  the  monsoons,  occasion  a radical 
difference  at  the  same  moment  in  the  climate  of 
the  E.  and  W.  parts,  whole  Hoods  of  rain  deluging 
the  island  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the 
natives  arc  carefully  hoarding  all  the  water  left 
from  previous  inundations.  In  the  S.  and  S\V. 
the  climate  is  moist,  temperate,  and  similar  to 
that  of  Malabar:  in  the  E.  and  SE.  it  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  more  like  that  prevalent  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast.  The  SW.  monsoon  lasts  from  April 
to  Sept. ; the  NE.  from  Nov.  to  Feb. : in  the  inter- 
vening months  the  winds  are  variable.  The  SW. 
monsoons  are  usually  accompanied  by  violent 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
rain,  which  sometimes  extend  themselves  to  the 
central  table-land,  especially  in  March  and  April ; 
hut  this  high  region  is  generally  out  of  the  intlu- 
eoee  of  either  monsoon,  and  both  its  winds  and 
temperature  are  greatly  modified  by  its  own  phy- 
sical character,  and  the  directions  of  its  principal 
ridges.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during 
the  year  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  in  Eng- 
land ; the  rains  being,  though  not  more  frequent, 
far  heavier,  so  much  no  that  a fall  of  two  or  even 
three  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  is  not  uncom- 
mon : 84  inches  is  the  annual  estimate  in  the 
alpine  region,  and  100  inches  at  Columbo.  The 
seasons  depend  more  on  the  monsoons  than  on  the 
course  of  tne  sun ; and  the  coolest  season  is  during 
the  summer  solstice,  while  the  SW.  monsoon  pre- 
vails. The  heat  is,  however,  nearly  the  same 
throughout  the  year,  and  much  has  oppressive 
than  on  the  continent  of  India.  Along  the  coast, 
the  annual  mcun  temperature  is  about  80°  Fahr. ; 
at  Candy,  1,407  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  is  78°;  at 
Columbo  the  annual  variation  is  from  70°  to  80° ; 
at  Galle,  70°  to  90°;  at  Trincomalce,  74°  to  91°. 
For  a tropical  country,  Ceylon  has  a comparatively 
salubrious  climate;  Gut  some  of  the  less  inhabited 
parts,  and  the  low  wooded  hilly  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  arc  highly  insalubrious. 
Near  Columbo  and  Trincomalce,  where  the  jungle 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  drained,  the 
country  has  been  rendered  perfectly  healthy.  The 
prevalent  diseases  are  those  affecting  the  liver  and 
intestines,  often  accompanied  by  fever:  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  urinary  organs,  and  nervous  system, 
arc  very  rare : gout  is  unknown.  Elephantiasis, 
Lichen  tropicus,  and  other  cutaneous  complaints, 
are  common.  The  small-pox  was  formerly  very 
destructive,  hut  is  now  guarded  against  by  vacci- 
nation, to  which  the  natives  raise  no  objection; 
measles  and  hooping-cough  both  occur  in  a mild 
form.  The  beri-oeri  (Hydrops  asthmaticus)  is  a 
disease  nearly  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 

V eye  table  products  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  most  important,  next  to  rice  and  other  grain, 
is  the  cinnamon  (Laurus  Cinnamomum ),  called  by 
the  Cingalese  wrumloo,  which  here  arrives  at  its 
greatest  perfection,  and  has  always  been  a chief 
article  of  export.  It  delights  in  a poor  sandy  soil, 
with  a moist  atmosphere,  and  is  ulmost  exclusively 


confined  to  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  between 
Negombo  and  Mature.  In  the  N.,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  sultry,  it  is  totally  unknown,  and 
the  endeavours  to  propagate  it  at  Hatavia,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tinnevelly, 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  anticipated. 
In  its  wild  state  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  30 
ft.,  and  bears  a white  blossom  in  January : whilo 
in  bloom,  the  cinnamon  forests  have  a very  beau- 
tiful appearance ; but  the  aroma  of  the  plant  re- 
sides wholly  in  the  Wk.  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
groves  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  strangers  have 
liecn  led  to  believe.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  coffee;  and  its  culture  has  of 
late  years  been  so  much  extended  that  it  is  now 
the  principal  article  of  export.  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  nourishes  with  singular  vigour,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  native  population,  almost 
every  part  of  the  tree  being  converted  into  articles 
of  food  or  domestic  use : the  best  trees  produce 
from  50  to  100  nuts  annually,  and  grow  so  cloeo 
to  the  sea.  that  the  roots  arc  even  washed  by  its 
surge.  The  Palmyra  palm  grows  principally  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  island,  and  is  scarcely  of  less 
importance  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  talipot 
palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large  enough  to 
shelter  many  individuals,  grows  luxuriantly  here, 
though  rare  on  the  continent  of  India.  The 
bread-fruit-tree  attains  an  immense  size ; cotton 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  India ; indigo  is  found 
wild,  but  its  culture  is  neglected  \ the  nreca  and 
betel  nut,  as  well  as  tobacco,  all  of  which  arc  of 
excellent  quality,  grow  abundantly ; the  cardamom 
seeds  are  inferior  to  those  of  Malabar.  Guin-lac 
and  gamboge  arc  also  produced  in  this  island. 
The  Flora  of  Ceylon  is  not  so  extensive  as  beau- 
tiful and  various : the  rose,  pink,  mignonette,  & c. 
arc  as  fragrant  as  in  England,  and  the  jessamine 
much  more  so;  the yloriow  su/x-rba  and  amaryllis 
grow  in  profusion,  and  the  jainba,  or  rose-apple, 
strews  the  ground  with  its  scarlet  blossoms. 
(Heber’s  Narrative,  iii.  143-145,  <fec. ; Perdval, 
pp.  319-337.) 

A nitnals. — Ceylon  has  lieen  from  an  early  itoriod 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  elephants,  which,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  other  countries,  are  more 
valued  for  their  greater  strength  and  docility. 
The  chase  of  these  animals  has  always  been  with 
the  Singalese  an  object  of  great  importance ; but 
the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  pursued 
has  greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  and  they 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and  NE.  dis- 
tricts. The  royal  tiger  is  not  mot  with,  hut  bears, 
leopards,  the  cheta  (a  small  species  of  le«>|Mird), 
hyamas,  jackals,  and  tiger-cats  are  numerous: 
besides  elks,  deer,  gazelles,  buffaloes,  wild  hogs, 
and  monkeys.  Near  Jaffna  a large  baboon  is  very 
Abundant,  and  fearless:  a large  variety  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  porcupines,  racoons,  annadilloes, 
squirrels,  and  mungooses,  are  met  with.  There 
are  no  foxes ; but  the  flying  fox  and  rats  arc  very 
common  and  troublesome.  Pheasants,snipcs,  red- 
legged  partridges,  pigeons,  peacocks,  and  a great 
variety  of  birds;  with  seqients,  alligators,  and 
reptiles  of  all  sorts,  are  abundantly  plentiful.  The 
fishing  of  the  |>earl  oyster  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry. 

People. — The  pop.  of  Ceylon,  exclusive  of  tho 
various  colonists  who  have  at  different  times  j»os- 
sessed  themselves  of  the  coasts,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes: — 1st,  the  native  Sinhalese  or 
Ceylonese,  who  may  be  again  sulslivided  into 
those  occupying  the  Caudian  territories,  and 
those  of  the  coasts;  2nd,  the  Moors,  who  arc 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  form  the 
chief  population  of  the  district  of  i’ultam;  3rd, 
the  Veddalis,  a savage  race,  who  are  supposed  to 
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regions  and  unexplored  fastnesses,  almost  in  a 1 
state  of  nature;  4th,  the  Malabar  and  other 
Hindoos,  who  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  X.  anil 
E.  coasts.  The  Singalese  of  the  coasts,  whose 
complexion,  features,  language,  and  manners 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Maldivians,  are 
about  5 ft.  8 in.  in  height,  of  a slim  figure  and 
fair  complexion,  especially  the  women  ; they  are 
represented  as  remarkably  mild,  bashful,  and 
timid,  and  rather  deficient  in  intellect.  The ' 
(.'and inn  Ceylonese  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  I 
those  of  the  coasts,  and  difTer  from  Europeans  less 
in  feature  than  in  colour;  they  are  taller,  better 
made,  and  more  robust,  than  the  Singalese ; ami 
for  Indians  are  stout,  with  large  chests  and  broad 
shoulders.  They  have  small  bones,  rather  short 
but  muscular  legs  and  thighs,  and  small  hands  and 
feet ; heads  well  formed,  and,  like  those  of  other 
Asiatics,  longer  than  those  of  Europeans ; features 
often  handsome.  The  colour  of  their  skin,  eyes, 
and  hair  varies  from  brown  to  black  ; they  have  a 
profusion  of  hair,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  length.  The  Candian  character  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  the  Singalese,  having 
none  of  the  effeminacy  and  timidity  wliich  dis- 
tinguish the  latter,  and  there  is  a certain  haughti- 
ness and  independence  in  their  whole  bearing  and 
demeanour.  They  will  not  generally,  however, 
attack  an  enemy  in  the  open  field ; but  resort  to 
ambush,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Singalese. 
Indolence,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge  may  be  re- 
garded as  national  vices.  Some  traits  may  lie 
recognised  as  common  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
with  the  Bengalese.  but  they  are  still  more  closely 
allied,  both  in  physical  and  moral  characteristics, 
as  well  as  language,  religion,  and  traditions,  with 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  especially  the  Bir- 
mesc.  The  Malabars  of  (,'ev Ion  differ  but  little  in 
any  respect  from  those  of  the  continent,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  their  manners  and  customs. 
They  retain,  in  great  measure,  the  religion  and  | 
manners  of  their  congeners  of  S.  India,  and  are 
much  less  numerous  than  formerly.  The  Moors 
have  a tradition  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
a tribe  of  the  posterity  of  Hasliem,  expelled  by 
Mohammed  from  Arabia.  They  retain  many  cus- 
toms similar  to  those,  of  the  ancient  dews. 

Of  the  Veddaha  little  more  is  known  than  that 
they  chiefly  inhabit  the  great  forests  which  extend 
from  the  to  the  E.  and  N.,  and  also  the  most 
inaccessible  j>nrt8  of  the  central  table-land,  having 
neither  clothing  nor  habitations,  subsisting  upon 
w ild  fruits  and  animals,  and  having  the  branches 
of  large  trees  for  their  resting-places.  They  are 
conjectured  by  some  to  lx?  a portion  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island,  j 
retreated  to  the  inaccessible  haunts  in  which  they 
are  now  found.  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes, 
— the  Village  and  the  Forest  Veddahs;  the  former, 
who  are  the  more  civilised,  occasionally  go  down 
into  the  lower  districts  to  exchange  their  game 
and  cattle  for  rice,  cloth,  and  iron.  They  live  in 
huts  and  cultivate  the ground ; though,  in  common 
with  their  more  savage  brethren,  they  seek  their 
chief  subsistence  in  the  forests.  They  are  peaceable 
and  inoffensive,  never  commencing,  although 
easily  |>ersundcd  to  join  in  any  insurrection;  and 
in  times  of  disturbance  they  have  occasionally 
been  employed  as  mercenaries. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  ami  English  colonists:  some 
Caffres  and  Javanese ; a few  Chinese  and  Parse* 
traders;  and  a various  pop.,  sprung  from  the  in- 
termixture of  these  with  each  other  and  with  the 
native  races.  The  burghers,  many  of  whom  fill 
public  offices  and  subordinate  situations  under 


and  half-castes.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are 
recognised,  and  in  some  instances  scrupulously 
preserved,  by  the  Ceylonese;  but  they  respect 
them  only  in  their  civil,  rejecting  their  religious, 
influences. 

Till  latterly,  the  pop.  had  been  diminishing  for 
four  or  five  centuries.  But  a considerable  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  pop.  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Several  parts  of  the  interior  are,  however,  very 
thinly  peopled,  there  being,  in  some  districts,  not 
more  than  four,  five,  or  six  persons  to  a square 
mile.  In  the  central  prov.  the  pop.  is  dense  in 
certain  parts;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
country  round  Candy,  and  the  districts  of  Ouva 
and  Mat  tele,  seven-eighths  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  wood  and  jungle,  and  nearly  un|>eopled. 

Ceylon  is  now  divided  into  six  provinces,  the 
area  and  imputation  of  which,  according  to  a cen- 
sus taken  in  the  year  18G2,  is  shown  in  tlie  follow- 
ing table: — 


ProfloM 

Arra  la 
Square  Mile* 

Po|>aUUan 

Western  . 

3.820 

725,812 

North-Western  . 

3,362 

204.924 

Southern  . 

2,147 

834,759 

Eastern  . 

4,753 

83,738 

Northern  . 

ft,  4 27 

419,062 

Central  . 

5,191 

306,939 

Total  . . 

24,700 

2,075,234 

Not  included  in  these  |*>putation  returns  are 
4,647  military  persons,  which  added  moke  the 
total  population  2,079,881. 

It  will  lie  seen,  from  the  preceding  table,  that 
the  pop.  of  Ceylon  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
the  western  province  being  the  densest  populated 
part — 190  inhabitants  per  square  mile — and  the 
eastern  province  the  least  dense — only  seventeen 
inhabitants  on  the  square  mile.  This  inequality  is 
only  partly  explained  by  differences  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Agriculture. — The  tract  of  country  near  the 
Coromandel  coast  is  only  in  some  parts  lit  for  til- 
lage, the  ground  for  many  miles  exposing  only  a 
barren  and  naked  surface.  The  soil  of  the  central 
parts  is  cajmble  of  producing  luxuriant  crops  were 
it  properly  cultivated.  All  products  requiring  a 
moist  soil  and  climate  flourish  most  in  the  SW., 
and  rice  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  level  lands  there, 
or  in  the  valleys  of  the  hill  region,  but  often  also 
on  the  slopes,  on  account  of  the  facilities  they 

fuesent  for  irrigation.  Around  the  fields,  on  the 
evel  lands  intended  for  its  reception,  small  em- 
bankments, about  three  feet  in  height,  are  raised, 
and  water  let  in  upon  them;  they  are  afterwards 
trodden  over  by  buffaloes  or  turned  up  with  a sort 
of  light  plough.  On  the  hill  slopes  the  rice-fielils 
are  dammed  up,  and  form  a succession  of  terraces, 
for  irrigating  which  the  water  is  conveyed  some- 
times lor  a mile  or  two  along  the  mountain  sides, 
and  let  off  from  one  terrace  to  another,  os  the 
state  of  the  grain  requires  it.  There  are  two  rice 
harvests  during  the  year;  the  first  crop  is  sown 
from  July  to  October,  and  reaped  from  January'  to 
March ; the  second  is  sown  from  March  to  May, 
and  reaped  from  August  to  October.  What  is 
called  a plough  consists  of  a piece  of  crooked 
timber  shod  with  iron,  which  tears  rather  than 
ploughs  up  the  ground.  After  the  first  ploughing, 
the  fields  are  flooded;  then  ploughed  again,  and 
carefully  weeded.  Bice  is  industriously  cultivated 
by  the  Malabars  of  the  N.  and  Xlv.  districts; 
but  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  island,  and  large  quantities  are  annually 
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imported  from  both  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  I 
coasts.  Hemp  is  raised  in  abundance,  the  Mindy 
soil  of  the  maritime  districts  being  well  adapted  i 
for  it.  Cotton  of  different  norm  grow*  with  the  | 
greatest  facility,  the  buds  ripening  within  four 
montlis  after  being  sown.  Each  village  or  hut 
hat  its  sugar  and  tobacco  plantation : coffee  is 
raised  of  a very  superior  quality. 

As  cinnamon  forms  a chief  article  of  export  and 
revenue  in  Ceylon,  its  cultivation  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  is  conducted  with  much  care.  The 
neighltnurhood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  favour- 
able for  its  growth,  being  well  sheltered,  and 
having  a high  and  equable  temperature.  About 
2,IK)0  acres  of  land,  chiefly  near  that  town,  arc 
laid  out  iu  cinnamon  plantations,  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  80,000  individuals,  and  yielding  an- 
nually about  600,000  lbs.  of  bark,  worth  138,0004 
sterling.  In  its  wild  state  the  plant  grows  to  the 
size  of  a large  apple-tree;  but  when  cultivated,  is 
not  allowed  to  attain  to  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  in 
height,  after  seven  or  eight  years’  growth.  Mav 
ami  June  are  the  months  for  stripping  the  l»ark 
from  the  plant,  which  is  done  by  two  methods. 
In  the  first,  the  rough  bark  is  removed  with 
knives,  and  the  inner  rinds  stripped  off  by  a pecu- 
liarly stunted  instrument;  by  the  other  method, 
the  outer  Lark  is  not  artificially  removed,  but  the 
process  of  fermentation  which  the  strips  undergo 
when  tics l together  in  large  quantities  sponta- 
neously removes  it.  The  Imrk,  in  drying,  gradually 
contracts,  ami  rolls  itself  into  a quill-like  form : 
and,  after  being  subsequently  dried  in  the  sun,  the 
smaller  are  inserted  in  the  larger  pieces,  ami  the 
whole  arc  made  up  into  bundles  of  about  30  lhs. 
w eight.  Layers,  shoots,  and  transplanted  stumps 
are  the  best  means  of  extending  the  growth  of  the 
cinnamon  plant. 

Wages  are  considerably  higher,  anti  provisions 
proportionally  dearer,  in  Ceylon  than  in  Bengal. 
Those  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  possess  small  por- 
tions of  laud,  rarely  derive  their  support  from  it 
exclusively,  but  employ  themselves  in  fisheries, 
trades,  manufactures,  ami  the  petty  traffic  «»f  the 
country;  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
arc  proportionally  higher  than  those  of  the  la- 
bouring imputation,  but  still  very  moderate.  A 
very  minute  subdivision  of  property  often  exists, 
and  the  inheritance  of  one  person  will  sometimes 
consist  of  9-10ths  of  a seer  of  rice  land.  6-1 2th* 
of  the  produce  of  a cocoa-nub-tree,  or  2-3rds  of 
that  of  a jack-tree.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
peasantry  of  Ceylon  are  generally  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  those  of  the  adjoining  continent. 
They  are  not  under  either  a xemindary  or  ryot- 
warrv  settlement,  an«l  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  land  rarely  exceed  l-10th  jwirt  of  the 
produce,  and  are  sometimes  lesa.  Under  the  Can- 
dvan  government,  the  tenures  of  land  were  of 
three  kinds.  Some  lands  belonged  wholly  to  the 
sovereign ; others  were  cultivated  by  individuals 
at  a government  rent,  of  some  fixed  pro|K>rtion  of 
the  produce;  and  others,  again,  were  granted  as 
payment  for  the  performance  of  specific  services 
to  the  headmen  of  different  districts,  chiefs,  and 
reverted  again  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  such 
individuals.  The  latter  could  neither  be  mort- 
gaged nor  alienated ; the  second  class  of  IathIs 
might  be  transferred  in  any  way  as  long  as  the 
permanent  rent  continued  to  be  paid.  The  lands 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  himself  were  cultivated 
on  his  account,  or  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  sometimes  brought  a rent  of  l-3rd  or  half 
the  produce.  The  plan  of  redeeming  the  whole 
rent,  above  1 - 10th  part  of  tlic  produce,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  British  government  with  much 
success,  and  in  those  districts  where  the  practice 
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1 has  prevailed  the  revenue  has  Increased  rather 
than  diminished : for  more  lands  having  been 
i brought  into  cultivation,  l-10ih  part  of  the 
| crops  now  yields  as  much  as  l-3rd  or  1 -4th  part 
formerly  did.  Domestic  animals  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  horse  is  a degenerate  breed,  and  not 
aboriginal;  oxen,  though  sinnll,  are  well  tasted, 
and  the  chief  food  of  the  British  troojis,  though 
eaten  by  none  else : poultry  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant. 

Pearl  Fishery. — The  pearl  fishery  in  the  Bay  of 
Condatchy,  which  was  formerly  a government 
moiio|Mily,  is  now  free;  Imt,  whether  from  the 
hanks  having  been  over-fished,  or  otherwise,  the 
produce  is  now  of  conqiarativelv  little  importance. 
The  (tcarl  banks  are  formed  by  coral  ridges  from  <» 
to  10  m.  off  shore,  and  of  a variable  depth,  but 
commonly  from  five  to  seven  fathoms  below  the 
surface,  'the  oysters  are  attached  by  fibrous  bands 
to  these  ridges,  from  within  a short  time  of  their 
bursting  from  the  egg,  to  about  years  old,  when 
they  loose  their  hold,  and  drop  to  the  sandy  bot- 
tom, where  they  lie  in  heaps.  Soon  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seven  yeans  the  animals  are  said 
to  perish.  As  nmny  as  sixty  pearls  have  been 
found  in  one  oyster;  blit  suefi  instances  arc  rare, 
as  is,  indeed,  the  presence  of  pearls  generally. 
The  season  commences  in  Feb.  and  finishes  in 
April : six  weeks  or  two  montlis.  at  the  uftnost, 
is  the  time  allowed  for  its  continuance.  Each  of 
the  boats  carries  a timlal , or  master,  and  Iwentv- 
three  men,  ten  of  whom  are  divers,  and  relieve 
each  other,  five  divers  being  constantly  at  work 
during  the  hours  of  fishing.  After  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  boats,  the  oysters  an:  left  to  open  spon- 
tiuieouslv,  die,  and  rot.  the  stench  of  their  putre- 
faction Idling  the  air  for  many  miles  round  Con- 
datcliy,  till  it  is  swept  off  by  the  S\V.  monsoon*. 
The  Ceylon  pearls  are  whiter  than  those  of 
Ormuz,  ortho  Arabian  coast;  and  the  natives  are 
extremely  expert  in  cutting  and  drilling  them. 
The  usual  Ceylonese  boats  are  like  the  catamarans 
of  Madras  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A 
great  number  of  chatik  shells  are  found,  and  ex- 
ported to  India  from  the  N.  shores  of  Ceylon. 
( Hnschenberger,  Dr.,  in  Martin’s  Statistics, p.  400; 
1'ercival,  pp.  8G-100;  Sturt,  in  Phil.  Transac., 
iii.  3.) 

Salt  is  a government  monopoly,  and  its  manu- 
facture. in  leeways  and  pits  on  the  sen-shore,  is 
carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  the  N.  and  E., 
where  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  may  be  procured 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  government  re- 
quires, or  has  been  able  to  collect.  Before  the 
Dutch  monopoly  existed,  this  coast  supplied  Ben- 
gal with  salt;  and,  indeed,  the  Ceylon  salt  may 
lie  imported  at  Calcutta  for  two-thinls  the  price  of 
the  salt  produced  in  India.  There  are  no  other 
manufactures  of  any  extent  or  importance,  except 
that  of  arrack,  which  is  distilled  from  the  blos- 
som* of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  as  toddy  and  jngherv 
are  from  the  Juice;  while  ropes,  brushes,  baskets, 
brooms,  malting,  rafters,  and  thatch  for  cottages 
are  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  tree,  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  oil  now  in  extensive  use 
in  England.  Saltpetre  is  made  from  the  chipping 
of  rocks,  in  which  nitrate  of  lime  is  prevalent, 
mixed  with  wood  ashes ; the  mixture  washed,  and 
the  liquor  evaporated  to  a concentrated  solution, 
and  suffered  to  crystallise.  Lime  of  excellent 
quality,  and  possessing  a power  of  adhesion  much 
greater  than  that  procured  from  shells,  is  made  by 
burning  the  coral  found  upon  the  shore*.  Gun- 
powder is  made  by  a rude  process ; the  native  pot- 
tery i»  coarse  and  unglazed.  Little  progress  ha* 
been  made  in  weaving ; the  loom  is  somewhat 
.similar  to  the  primitive  loom  of  Ireland;  all  the 
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cloths  used  are  of  domestic  manufacture;  no  mus- 
lins are  woven,  nor  indeed  anything  but  coarse 
cottons,  and  mime  silks,  llude  images  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  made  of  the  native 
metals,  and  the  Sin  gal  esc  can  work  with  dex- 
terity and  taste  in  gold  and  silver.  They  are 
generally  more  capable  of  setting  gems  than  cut- 
ting them;  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  lac- 
quered ware. 

Trade. — Since  the  Dutch  monopoly  system  has 
been  abandoned,  both  the  internal  t radio  and 
foreign  trade  have  greatly  increased.  Subjoined  Is 
a table  of  the  import*  and  exports  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  two  years  1H62  and  1863 : — 


Ceylon — Import* 

1803 

18G3 

PmxciFAL  Articles. 

Coals  and  Coke  . 

Tons 

£ 

85.239 

89,490 

61,104 

127,729 

Cotton  Manu- 
factures . . 

Piece* 

PockgR. 

£ 

1,009,721 

12,366 

605,844 

1,074,658 

11,608 

790,408 

Tackp*. 

1,087 

908 

Cotton  Twist  . 

Cwts. 

277 

96 

e 

46,095 

60,694  1 

Packps. 

3,475 

8,228 

Cutlery  and 

Cwts. 

200 

109 

Hardware 

Pieces 

959 

1 1 ,085 

£ 

17,385 

66,547  1 

Packps. 

— 

7 

Curry  Stuffs . . 

Cwts. 

Basket* 

68,753 

87.607 

£ 

37,924 

59,617 

Fish,  Halted  and 

Cwts. 

61,042 

60.905 

Dried  . . . 

£ 

61,042 

60.905 

Grain : ruddy  . 

Bushels 

602,522 

90,378 

798,280 

119,742 

„ Rice  . 

Bushel « 

4,218.601 

4,415.820 

X 

1,265,581 

1,324,716 

Haberdashery 

rack  g*. 

1,301 

1,659 

and  Millinery 

c 

40,308 

66/263 

Specie  and  Bulliou  . £ 

1,510,418 

3 

Total  Value  of  principal  1 
and  other  Articles  . ) 

£4,248,140 

£5,438,807 

Ceylon — Export* 

1862 

1865 

Principal  Articles. 

Areca  Nuts  . . | 

Cwts. 

£ 

65,372 

41,629 

68,406 

51.304 

Cinnamon  . . | 

Lbs, 

£ 

876,476 

43,776 

784.038 

36,702 

Coffer,  Flanta-  f 

Cwt* 

478,634 

670.18*8 

lion  . . . . | 

£ 

1.292.312 

1,809,186 

Coffee,  Native  . j 

Cwts. 

£ 

127,075 

254,149 

158,617 
317  034 

Cotton  Manu-  I 
facturc*  . . 1 

Fnckps 

Pieces 

€ 

4,008 

272,615 

140,621 

5,861 

341,084 

340,263 

Cotton  Twist  . | 

Packps. 

C 

714 

27.233 

906  1 
59,105  I 

{ 

Baps 

8,278 

6.217 

„ Wool  . \ 

Cwts. 

496 

1.682 

i 

£ 

86,100 

89,963 

Oil,  Cocoanut  . | 

Cwts. 

£ 

115,084 

143.216 

152,076 

189,232 

Specie  and  Bullion 

. . £ 

288,153 

408,050  | 

Spirits,  Arrack . | 

Gallons 

£ 

164.682 

8,801 

100,250 

7,499 

Tobacco.  Un-  j 
manufactured  i 

Cwts. 

x 

Bate 

19,170 

19,189 

22,113 
22,144  ! 

Total  Valne  of  principal  > 
and  other  Articles  . ( 

£2,494,120 

£3,687,234  | 

Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ceylon  have 
enormously  increased  since  the  year  In 

this  year,  the  iinj>orts  were  1,488,678/.,  aud  the 
exports  1,246,956/.  The  rise  took  place  very  gra- 
dually, but  in  imports  was  chictiy  visible  ingrain, 
and  in  exports  in  coffee. 


There  is  a canal  between  Cal  pen  teen  and  Co- 
lombo, bv  which  cargoes  are  conveyed  during  the 
SVV.  monsoon.  A fine  road  has  been  constructed 
from  ColumlMi  to  Candy,  on  which  a mail-coach 
runs;  carriage- roads  also  extend  from  Colombo 
N.  to  Chilaw,  and  S.  to  Matura.  Many  rapid  and 
unfordahlc  streams  have  had  iron  and  wooden 
bridges  thrown  across  them,  amongst  which  is 
that  of  Paradciilia,  across  thOlahavilly  Cunga, 
which  consists  of  a single  arch,  with  a span  of 
205  It.,  principally  composed  of  satin-wood. 

English  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  are  be- 
coming universal  in  Ceylon. 

The  public  revenue  of  Cevlon  consists  chiefly  of 
import  duties  on  merchandise  and  indirect  taxes. 
It  amounted  to  767,101/.  in  1860;  to  751,097/.  in 
1861 ; and  750,136/.  in  1862.  The  public  expen- 
diture is  principally  for  costs  of  administration, 
and  was  705,440/.  in  1860  ; 635,230/.  in  1861  ; and 
626,654/.  in  1862.  The  cost  of  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  amounted  to  57,865/.  in  1862  ; while 
there  were  expended  in  the  same  year  for  works 
and  buildings  23,806/.,  and  for  roads,  streets,  and 
bridges  01,167/.  • 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a British  governor,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  Eurojx'an  civil  servants,  selected  either 
by  the  governor  himself  or  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies ; hut  the  power  of  the  council  is 
li mi i«hI,  ami  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor.  The  governor  has  complete  control 
over  the  financial  department  in  the  interior, 
while  in  the  maritime  provinces  he  is  restricted  to 
a certain  sum  for  contingent  expenditure,  unless 
authorised  in  exceeding  it  by  his  council,  to  whom, 
except  on  this  point,  he  refers,  or  not,  at  pleasure, 
being  empowered  to  carry  into  effect  any  law 
without  their  concurrence.  All  laws,  before  being 
acted  u|H»n,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  general  diffusion,  with 
translations  into  the  Singalcsc  and  Malabar  lan- 
guages. 

The  active  business  of  the  government  is  con- 
ducted bv  individuals  of  three  different  classes, 
i ( Offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  usually 
filled  by  Kuro|>cnus;  the  subordinate  situations  l»y 
natives;  but,  by  recent  regulations,  any  person 
I judged  to  possess  sufficient  qualifications  may  till 

I the  most  important  offices  without  reference  to 
nntion  or  faith  ; a knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage being,  however,  considered  indispensable. 

! Each  village  and  caste  has  its  elected  headman, 
who  Is  recognised  by  the  government,  which  com- 
monly selects  native  servants  from  amongst  this 
class  of  ficople;  the  model  inrs  of  cttrles,  or  lieu- 
i tenants  of  districts,  are  appointed  from  this  body. 

| Armed  Force. — Exclusive  of  native  troops  there 
I arc  in  Cevlon,  on  the  average,  some  3,000  British 
j troops.  The  ciwt  of  these  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 
home  government,  aud  amounted  to  110,268/.  in 
1862.  The  contribution  of  the  colony  towards 
this  military  expenditure  was  only  24,000/.  in 
this  year  1662. 

Justice. — A supreme  court  of  justice  is  esta- 
blished at  Colurabo,  with  powers  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  Court  of  Queens  Bench  and  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  is  presided  over  by  three  English 
judges,  aided  by  two  other  functionaries,  all  of 
whom  are  appointed  from  England.  Trial  by  jury 
was  introduced  into  Cevlon  by  Sir  A.  Johnston, 
and  is  now  established  in  every  district.  Exclu- 
sive of  Colombo,  the  whole  island  is  divided  into 
three  circuits,  viz.  the  N.,  8„  and  E. ; the  last  of 
which  comprises  the  old  kingdom  of  Candy,  with 
all  the  country  to  the  E.  of  it.  The  circuits  are 
subdivided  into  many  districts,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  court,  with  a judge  aud  three  assessors, 
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and  with  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  not  punishable 
with  more  than  a tine  of  10/.,  one  years  imprison- 
ment, or  100  lashes.  The  supreme  court  in 
Coluiuho  is  the  mile  court  of  appeal.  Excepting 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  arrack  drinking 
Li  prevalent,  atrocious  crimes  are  in  general  rare ; 
so  that  the  courts  are  more  occupied  with  petty 
litigations  than  serious  offences. 

The  fit Hrf ion  of  the  Sinhalese  is  Buddhism;  but.  j 
the  upner  classes  profess  Christianity,  and  many  of  | 
the  others  have  l>een  converted  to  Mohammedan-  i 
ism.  There  are  10  Protestant  churches  iu  the 
island,  subordinate  to  the  archdeacon  of  Colombo, 
and  .‘52  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Homan  j 
Catholic  cliafielsare  very  numerous,  and  10  years  | 
ago  it  was  believed  that  half  the  Ceylonese  popu-  i 
lation  were  Christian.*,' following  the  ritual  mostly  | 
of  the  Uomish  and  Dutch  churches.  There  is  a j 
tradition  amongst  the  natives  that  Huddh  himself 
visited  this  island,  which,  before  his  advent,  bad  j 
been  inhabited  by  demons.  There  arc  numerous  j 
templet  to  that  deity  in  the  island,  especially  in  J 
the  central  parts,  where  the  Huddhic  sect  is  most ; 
prevalent ; and  the  British  government,  having 
succeeded  to  the  temple  patronage  and  other  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Candy, 
has  the  appointment  of  the  Huddhic  priests.  When 
the  palace  of  Candy  was  taken  by  the  British,  a 
celebrated  relic,  believed  by  the  natives  to  lx;  a 
genuine  tooth  of  Huddh,  was  captured : the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  considered  to  insure  its  possessors 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  This  relic  is  | 
annually  exposed  with  great  state  and  ceremony, 
and  Ls  worshipped  by  multitudes  flocking  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bringing  offerings  of 
various  kinds  to  the  priests,  who  thereby  realise 
considerable  sums.  (Journal  of  the  AsiaL  Soc., 1 
iu.  101.) 

Public  Education. — Education  is  making  great  j 
progress  in  Ceylon.  There  were,  in  1802,  above  1 
800  schools  in  the  colony,  attended  by  25,108 
pupils.  Of  these,  5,518  were  in  ‘public;’  10  in 
* orphan : ’ 822  in  ‘ regimental ; * 13,51 1 in  * free : * ; 
and  5,508  iu  4 private  ’ schools.  Unfortunately,  | 
the  benefit  of  this  education  did  not  include  the 
female  sox.  In  1802  there  were  but  870  females  I 
in  the  ‘public;*  24  in  the  ‘orphan;’  35  in  the 
‘regimental;*  and  118  in  the  ‘private’  schools,  j 
The  free  schools,  wliich  hail  13,511  male  pupils,) 
were  not  attended  by  a single  female.  The  public 
school*  are  supported  by  government.  The  others 
have  been  established  by  the  Church  Missionary 
and  Dissenters’  Missionary  societies.  Free  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  English  language,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  is  given  in  these  schools. 
The  government  schools  an1  chiefly  iu  the  Singa- 
lcse  maritime  districts.  At  Col  umbo  there  is  a 
superior  academy,  where  the  usual  branches  of  a 
classical  and  mathematical  education  are  taught. 

Cirilitntion  and  Art m. — In  civilisation  the  Sin- 
gnlese  appear  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a par  | 
with  the  Hindoos;  in  courtesy  and  polish  of  man-  i 
Tiers  they  are  inferior  to  none,  but  in  intellectual 
acquirements,  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  I 
science*,  they  have  made  little  advancement,  i 
Many  of  the  male  Singalesc  read  and  write  in  * 
their  own  tongue,  but  this  is  no  part  of  female 
education.  They  write  with  a sharp  iron  style,  on  i 
talipot  leaves,  and  colour  the  traces  afterwards  | 
with  lamp-ldack.  They  excel  more  in  lacquered  j 
[tainting  than  iu  anv  other  art.  Their  statuary  is  j 
better  than  their  pictures,  though  tlu*  figures  of 
ltuddh  have  been  subject  to  no  innovation  of  style, 
and  are  always  iu  the  same  poature,  of  whatever 
material  they  may  be  formed.  The  Singalesc 
colour  the  statues  of  their  gods,  and  give  a pupil 
to  the  eye;  which  hist  ceremony  is  supposed  to 


confer  nil  the  holiness  belonging  to  the  figure,  and 
is  done  with  much  mystery  and  solemnity.  There 
seems  to  be  no  peculiar  national  style  of  architec- 
ture; tin-  Huddhic  temple*  arc  like  Tartar  struc- 
tures. The  Ceylonese  rise  at  dawn,  and  retire  at 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night ; they  sleep  either  on 
mats  on  the  floor,  or  on  couches.  Their  meaLs  are 
short  and  unsocial,  the  men  and  women  not  often 
eating  together;  there  are  two  principal  meals,  one 
taken  at  noon,  and  the  other  at  seven  or  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  standing  dish  con- 
sists of  rice  with  curry ; some  eat  eggs  and 
poultry;  but  beef  Ls  never  eaten  excepting  by  a 
very  low  class,  who  are  in  consequence  held  in 
great  abhorrence:  milk,  ghee,  oil,  and  fruit*  are 
the  other  important  articles  of  diet.  The  best  of 
their  houses  are  commonly  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs, 
and  a single  story  in  height:  built  on  a low  ter- 
race, presenting  outwardly  dead  walls,  and  having 
in  the  iuferioran  open  space,  into  w hich  the  rooms 
open  by  doors,  which,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are 
very  narrow.  The  floors  are  composed  of  clay, 
plastered  with  manure,  to  keep  oft"  the  insects,  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  the  same  material,  or  a 
coat  of  white  clay:  lime  Ls  used  for  the  walls  of 
temples  only;  The  furniture  of  the  houses  consist 
of  two  or  three  stooL*,  n few  mats,  and  porcelain 
dishes,  a atone  hand-mill,  a pestle  and  mortar  for 
rice,  n rattan  bag  for  compressing  seeds  to  procure 
their  oil,  und  a few  other  indispensable  articles. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  a handkerchief  wrapped 
like  a turban  round  the  head,  leaving  the  top  ex- 
posed, and  a long  cloth,  called  to/tetty,  reaching 
from  the  loins  to  the  ankles.  That  of  the  women 
is  very  similar;  they  leave  the  head  uncovered, 
but  the  end  of  their  dress  is  thrown  across  the  left 
shoulder,  t )n  occasions  of  ceremony,  both  sexes 
wear  a small  jacket.  Kings,  am!  silver  and  crystal 
bugles,  and  other  ornament.*,  are  commonly  worn, 
and  certain  privileged  jiersons  are  [icrmitted  to 
wear  gold  and  silver  chains  and  trinkets  ; but  the 
Ceylonese  look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  every 
assumption  of  dress  which  is  not  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  caste  of  its  wearer.  Like  the 
Hindoo*,  they  admit  of  the  four  chief  subdivisions 
of  castes,  viz.  the  religious  and  military  orders ; 
Tvieuea,  cultivators, merchants,  Ac.;  ami  fishood- 
raty  artisan*:  the  first  two  ranks  have,  however, 
scarcely  any  actual  existence  in  Cevlon,  and  all 
the  honours  and  hereditary  rank  in  the  island  are 
monopolised  by  the  cultivator*,  at  the  head  of  the 
third  class,  with  whom  all  Europeans  are  ranked, 
while  the  Moors  are  classed  with  the  fishermen  at 
the  head  of  the  fourth  order.  The  male  Singalesc 
marry  generally  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
the  females  earlier.  Matches  are  determined  on 
ami  concluded  by  the  parents  of  the  jmrtir*  to  lie 
affianced : the  dowry  of  the  women  generally  con- 
sists of  household  goods,  or  cattle ; seldom  of  land : 
the  husband  always  pays  a price  for  bis  wife.  The 
women  seldom  have  more  than  four  or  five  chil- 
dren ; but  sometimes  suckle  them  for  as  many 
years;  the  latter,  arc  in  consequence  very  back- 
ward, ami  often  neither  speak  nor  walk  till  upwards 
of  two  years  old.  Infidelity  is  little  regarded,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  an  intrigue  with  a person  of  inferior 
caste : concubinage  and  polygamy  are  indulged  in 
by  the  men,  but  plurality  of  husband*  is  more 
common  than  that  of  wives,  one  woman  belonging 
equally  to  several  brothers  of  the  same  family. 
This,  as  well  as  other  usages,  is,  however,  fast  dis- 
appearing before  new  habits,  acquired  by  the  ex- 
tending intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  (’ey- 
lonese  appear  to  lie  sincere  and  warm  in  their 
attachments.  Dr.  Davy  disbelieves  the  report  of 
I the  practice  of  ex  [losing  female  infants,  * except- 
[ mg  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  and  then 
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never  from  choice,  bat  necessity,  and  when  the 
parents  are  on  the  brink  of  starving.’  The  hick 
mol  dying,  though  not  openly  exposed,  are  cer- 
tainly removed  to  temporary  buildings.  Every 
respectable  family  bums  its  dead;  low  castes  are 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  but  bury  them  with  the  head 
towards  the  west.  Immediately  after  a decease, 
the  relations  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  lx»at- 
Ing  their  breasts,  cry  and  embrace  each  other, 
giving  utterance  to  lamentations  of  a highly  poeti- 
cal nature.  (See  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  li.  63, 
6-1.)  A common  exhortation  is,  ‘When  I die,  pay 
me  due  honours.’  The  common  language  of  the 
Singalese  is  a dialect  of  the  Sanscrit;  the  sacred 
language,  like  that  of  the  Birmans,  is  the  Puli. 
(For  further  details  of  Ceylon,  sec  the  works  of  Sir 
G.  Emersoir  Tcnnent : — ‘Christianity  iu  Cevlon,’ 
1850;  ‘Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cey- 
lon,’ 1861 ; and  the  admirable  and  most  exhaustive 
‘ Ceylon,  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  His- 
torical, and  Topographical,  6th  edit.  1864.) 

Antiquities  and  History. — The  proper  name  of 
this  island  is  Singliala;  but  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  whence  the  people  originated  who 
gave  it  that  name,  and  who  are  called  Singalese. 
They  have  a tradition  that  their  ancestors  came 
hither  from  the  eastward  nearly  *2,400  years  ago; 
some  modern  authors  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  a colony  of  Singhs,  or  Rajpoots, 
who  arrived  here  about  500  years  i».c.  Toijeya 
(perhaps  of  the  nival  house  of  Sahya  Singh,  of 
Magadlm,  the  native  country  of  Bmldh,  but  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Vijaya)  is  the  first 
king  of  Ceylon  mentioned  in  history.  The  nume- 
rous mins  of  cities,  tanks,  aqueducts,  extensive 
canals,  bridges,  temples,  dec.,  show  that  Ceylon  had 
been,  at  a remote  jieriod,  a rich,  populous,  and  com- 
paratively civilised  country.  In  1505  the  Portu- 
guese formed  settlements  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts, 
and  received  a tribute  of  cinnamon  from  the  king 
of  Candy,  on  condition  of  defending  ( ’ey  Ion  against 
the  Arabian  pirates.  They,  as  well  as  the  Hutch 
who  expelled  them,  after  a long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  in  the  next  century,  and  the  English, 
who  superseded  the  latter,  became,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  their  first  enemies, involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  their  native  allies.  Iu  1815  the  Can d vans 
entreated  the  interference  of  the  British,  to  thrive 
a t yrannical  sovereign  from  the  throne.  This  was 
soon  effected,  anti  Candy  has  since  become  a jiart 
of  the  British  dominions. 

CHABUS,  a town  of  France.  dt*p.  Yonne,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Semy,  10  m.  E.  Auxerre.  Pop.  2.335 
ill  1861.  The  town  is  principally  distinguished 
by  its  excellent  white  wines,  which  the  French 
epicures  take  with  oysters. 

CHA1BAK,  or  Klll'.IBAR,  a town  of  Arabia, 
in  El-Iicdjaz.  Bat.  25°  N\,  long.  36°  30*  E.,  160  m. 
NE.  Medina.  Pop.  said  to  lie  50, (KM).  It  is  the 
cap.  of,  and  gives  name  to,  an  independent  sove- 
reignty of  Jars,  the  descendants,  according  to  tlicir 
own  assertion,  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  tribes,  Keu- 
ln  n.  Gad,  and  Manasscli.  They  have  a character 
for  bravery  and  learning;  blit  the  term  Beni-Chai- 
Imr  is  so  odious  among  Mohammedans  that  its 
application  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  In  manners 
and  appearance  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  do  not  differ 
from  other  Arabs;  their  state  has  existed  upwards 
of  1,100  years;  and  though  the  town  was  captured 
bv  Mohammed  in  the  7th  Hejira,  A.l>.  G28,  it  is  j 
still  said  to  be  flourishing  and  |Miw'crful.  It  was 
here  that  Mohammed  received  from  a Jewess  a 
poisoned  egg,  professedly  to  test  his  prophetic 
j amors,  which  laid  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  under 
which  he  finally  sank,  about  four  years  afterwards. 

CHALONS -SlTi-MABNK,  or  CHALONS,  a 
city  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Marne,  on  the  Marne,  iu 
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the  middle  of  extensive  meadows,  27  m.  SE. 
Bhcims,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasliourg. 
Pop.  16,575  in  1861,  The  Marne  formerly  traversed 
the  town,  but  since  1 788  it  has  skirted  it  in  a new 
channel  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  stone  bridge.  Two  small  affluents  of 
the  Marne  nm  through  the  town.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  in  pretty  good  preservation.  With 
the  exception  of  that  which  leads  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Hotel  de  Vi  lie  the  streets  are  narrow  mid 
crooked ; houses  generally  mean,  not  a few  being 
of  wood.  The  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1147,  and 
rebuilt  in  1672,  is  a large  fabric,  partly  of  Greek 
and  jmrtlv  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  Hotel  do 
Villc  and  the  Hotel  de  Prefecture  arc  both  tine 
buildings:  the  Porte  St.  Croix  has  a good  effect, 
ami  there  Is  a splendid  promenade,  called  the  Jnrd. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  a court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a commercial  tribunal,  a de- 
partmental college,  a primary  normal  school,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  a school  of  practical  geometry, 
a botanical  garden,  a society  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  a public  library,  with  20,000  vols.  But 
the  most  important  establishment  lielonging  to  the 
town  is  the  public  school  of  arts  and  trades,  at 
which  450  pujuls  are  maintained,  at  the  exjiense 
of  government,  exclusive  of  those  who  jiav.  It 
has  also  a theatre.  Different  branches  of  the 
woollen,  linen, and  cotton  manufactures  an*  carried 
on  in  the  town ; there  are  also  extensive  tanneries, 
and  a good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  with  Paris 
in  wine,  com,  wool,  hemp,  ami  rape-oil.  LaCaille, 
the  astronomer,  and  D’Ablnncourt,  the  translator, 
were  natives  of  Chalons. 

Tli  is  is  a very  ancient  town : it  has  been  ro- 
pcntedly  taken  and  jiillaged,  ami  was  once  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present.  Atiila  was 
defeated  under  its  walls  in  451.  In  1561  and 
1562  it  burned  the  bulls  of  Pope  Gregory  XIV. 
and  Clement  VIII.  against  Henry  IV.  In  1814 
it  was  for  a while  the  central  j*oint  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  Napoleon. 

CHALOXS-SLTR-SAOXE,  or  CIYALLON,  a 
town  of  France,  dep.  Saone-et- Loire,  cap.  nmmiL, 
in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Saone, 
which  here  forms  an  island,  in  which  is  situated 
the  suburb  St,  Laurent,  34  in.  N.  Macon  on  the 
railway  from  Pans  to  Lyon.  Pop.  16,706  in  1861, 
The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  til  paved : it  has  a fine  quay  on  the 
Saone,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  by  a stone 
bridge  of  five  arches.  There  is  a cathedral,  and  a 
hotel  de  villc;  but  the  objects  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention are  the  Hospice  St.  Laurent,  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name,  nnd  the  Hojiital  St.  Louis,  both  largo 
establishments,  and  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  hitter  is  an  asylum  for  indigent  old  persona 
ami  orphans.  There  are  some  tine  promenades, 
one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
is  ornamented  with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Napo- 
leon. The  bishopric  has  been  suppressed;  but  it 
has  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  a dep.  college,  a school  of  design,  a 
public  library  with  10,000  volume's,  and  a theatre. 

Chalons  is  very  favourably  situated  for  a com- 
mercial entrepot,  communicating  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  great  line  of  railway  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  which  has  a station  here,  as  well  ns 
hv  the  llhone  and  Saone,  and  the  canals  con- 
nected with  them,  ami  with  the  North  Sea  by  tbc 
canal  of  the  centre,  constructed  in  1762. 

The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  was  for  some 
time  the  cajiitnl  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It 
suffered  severely  tinring  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th 
century,  and  not  a little  from  the  invasion  of  the 
allies  in  1811.  It  was  formerly  very  unhealthy; 
but  in  this  respect  it  has  been  materially  im- 
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proved,  by  the  bettor  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
country,  nnd  the  greater  attention  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness in  the  town,  though  in  both  these  respects  it 
might  still  be  very  considerably  improved.  The 
famous  Alx-lnrd  died  lu  re  in  1 142. 

CHAMAS  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  cWp.  Bouches- 
dti- Rhone,  on  the  X.  bank  of  the  lagoon  do  Uerre, 
S8  in.  NW.  Marseilles.  Pop,  2,692  in  1661.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  a handsome  church,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  oils  and  olives,  which  it  ships 
from  its  port  ou  the  lagoon.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portion*  by  a hill,  through  which  a laige 
tunnel  has  been  cut  for  a channel  of  communi- 
cation. It  has  an  important  powder  magazine, 
which  supplies  Toulon  and  the  fortresses  dependent 
up* m it.  In  the  vicinity  is  a Homan  bridge,  of  a 
single  arch,  having  a triumphal  arch  at  each  ex- 
tremity. 

CTIAMBKRTIN,  a famous  vineyard  of  France, 
dcp.  Cote  d’Or,  a fe^v  miles  NE.  Beaune.  It  oc- 
cupies about  twenty-live  hectares,  and  produces  at 
an  average  from  130  to  150  pipes  of  burgundy. 
ChainU  rtin  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XI V. 
and  of  Napoleon. 

CHAM  BEK  Y,  a city  of  France,  d«*p.  Savoie,  i 
cap.  of  dcp.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avssc,  in  an 
elevated  and  fertile  valley,  110  m.  WNW.  Turin, 
and  43  m.  SSW.  Geneva,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Mont  Cenis,  which  is  to  be  prolonged,  | 
bv  means  of  a gigantic  tunnel  under  the  Alps,  to  j 
Turin.  Pop.  19,950  in  1801.  Tlio  city  presents 
little  worthy  of  notice;  it  has  one  g««id  street, 
but  most  of  the  others  are  crooked,  dark,  and 
sombre.  There  are  several  squares  adorned  with 
fountains;  and  most  of  the  houses  are  three  stories  i 
in  height.  Chief  public  buildings,  the  cathedral, 
the  Hotel  Dieu  or  principal  hospital,  the  barracks 
constructed  by  the  French,  ami  the  manufactory 
of  silk-gau7.es.  for  which  Chatnl>crv  lias  long  been 
celebrated.  The  palace  is  an  old  castle,  in  no  way 
remarkable.  The  churches  exhibit  gaudy  deco-  j 
nit  ions;  in  one,  however,  there  is  some  good 
painted  gloss.  The  city  was  formerly  fortified; 
hut  the  walls  have  been  removed,  and  the  space 
they  occupied  is  laid  out  as  public  walks. 

Chambery  is  the  scat  of  the  superior  judicial 
tribunal,  and  of  ail  archbishop.  It  has  societies 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  a public  library, 
theatre,  public  baths,  and  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Besides  gauze,  other  silk  fabrics,  lace, 
hats,  leather,  and  soap  are  manufactured;  and 
there  is  some  trade  in  liqueurs,  wines,  lead,  copper, 
and  various  other  articles.  The  environs  abound 
in  vineyards,  woods,  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Near  Chambery  is  the  country  house*  of  I .os  Clmr- 
tneltes,  once  the  residence  of  Mod.  dc  Warms  and 
Kousscau.  The  city  is  supposed  to  stand  near, 
though  not ‘upon,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lemin- 
cnm.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  tfie  dcp,  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
retained  it  till  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  in  No- 
vember, 1815,  when  it  was  made  over  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who,  however,  gave  it  up,  together  with 
the  whole  province  of  Savoy,  to  France,  in  1861. 

CHAMBOKD,  a village  and  fninous  castle  of 
France,  dcp.  Loire-et-Cher,  on  the  Cosson,  10  tn.  K. 
Blois.  The  village— pop.  327  in  1861 — is  incon- 
siderable, and  the  place  derives  its  entire  im- 
portance from  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  niagni- 
lieent  and  best  preserved  in  France.  This  noble 
edifice  was  commenced  by  Francis  I.,  after  his 
return  from  i'pain.  He  is  said  to  have  employed 
1,800  workmen  for  twelve  years  upon  it  ; and 
here,  in  1540,  he  entertained  his  illustrious  rival 
Charles  V,  The  building  was  still  further  en- 
larged by  Henry  II.,  and  lmishcd  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  frequently  inhabited  it  during  the  early  i>art 
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of  his  reign.  The  Bourgeois  Gcntilhonme  of  Mo- 
lierc  was  acted,  for  the  tirst  time,  at  a fete  given 
here  by  Louis,  in  October,  1670.  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky,  king  of  Poland,  occupied  this  castle 
for  nine  years  previously  to  his  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  In  1748  it  was 
assigned  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
sjieiit  in  it  the  evening  of  his  days  in  almost 
regal  splendour.  After  many  vicissitudes,  it  was 
given  by  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Bcrthior;  and 
having  been  sold  hv  his  widow,  in  1820,  it  was 
1 tough  t by  subscription  for  the  I)uc  de  Bordeaux, 
to  whom  its  possession  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  a decision  of  the  courts.  Since  the  expulsion 
of  the  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  from  France, 
the  head  of  the  family  has  taken  his  name  from 
this  property. 

The  castle  is  buried  in  deep  woods,  and  its 
situation  is  rather  low  and  damp.  It  is  of  vast 
extent,  in  the  Gothic  style,  nnd  has  a profusion 
of  towers,  turrets,  and  minarets.  Being  built  of 
black  stone,  it  has  a heavy  appearance.  The  in- 
terior is  very  magnificent.  The  grand  staircase  is 
so  contrived  thai  j arsons  ascending  and  descend- 
ing do  not  see  each  other;  it  has  two  line  chapels, 
and  many  spacious  apartments  nnd  splendid  ceil- 
ings. Its  gorgeous  furniture  was  sold  by  auction 
during  the  Kevolution  ; nnd  the  lienutiful  ta|ie»trv 
that  adorned  the  apartments  of  Francis  I.,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  was  burned,  as  the 
surest  way  of  getting  at  the  gold  and  silver  with 
which  it  was  embroidered;  hut  the  castle  itself 
was  not  injured.  The  park  is  of  great  extent, 
comprising  above  12,000  aqients. 

CHAMON  D (ST.),  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Loire, 
cap.  cant.,  in  a fine  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  8 m.  NE.  St.  Etienne. 
Pop.  11,620  in  1861.  It.  is  a thriving,  industrious 
town,  is  well  built,  has  a handsome  promenade,  a 
departmental  college,  a fine  parish  church,  and 
public  baths.  On  a hill  above  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  The  manufacture  of  ribbons  and 
Incets  (laces)  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  It 
has,  also,  considerable  cast-iron  and  noil-works. 

CHAMOUNY,  or  CHAMOUNIX,  a celebrated 
valley  of  the  Alps,  den.  Haute- Savoie,  France, 
immediately  NW.  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  which, 
and  others  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  it  is  hounded 
on  its  S.  and  E.  sides,  nnd  on  the  W.  and  X. 
by  Mont  Brcven  and  the  Aiguilles  Jtouges,  Its 
length,  NE.  to  SW.,  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  about  12  m.,  and  its  breadth  nt  the 
Isittom  in  most  parts  exceeds  a mile;  but  in- 
cluding the  mountain  slopes  and  sides  it  is  ns 
much  ns  9 m.  in  breadth,  and  may  be  reckoned 
22  m.  in  length  front  its  head  nt  the  Ol-de- 
Balnie  to  its  outlet  at  the  torrent  of  the  Dio/.a, 
near  Servoz.  The  average  height  of  this  val- 
ley above  the  sea  is  about  3,400  ft.;  the  Arvo 
rises  at  its  upjier  end,  nnd  intersects  it  in  its 
entire  length,  escaping  into  the  valley  of  Servoz 
through  a ridge  of  granitic  rock.  The  pines  and 
larches  which  clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains give  a sombre  appearance  to  the  \V.  end  of 
: the  valley;  and  this  effect  is  increased  by  the  tm- 
1 varied  snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  hang  over  it. 
But  after  passing  the  priory  of  Cbamounix,  the 
scene  changes,  nnd  to  this  dreary  magnificence 
succeeds  a scries  of  majestic  pyramids,  called 
Aiguilles , or  needles,  of  astonishing  height,  and 
too  steep  to  admit  of  the  snows  resting  on  them 
nt  any  season.  Hie  valley,  which  becomes  nar- 
rower, is  richly  ornamented  with  trees;  and  the 
Arve,  rushing  between  finely-clothed  r»Hiks  nnd 
precipices,  adds  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  The 
little  village  of  Argenticrc,  with  its  church  aud 
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gli ttcring  spire,  and  tlic  two  Aiguilles  rIkivc  it, 
together  with  the  cheerful  appearance  of  culti- 
vation, foim  a landscape  sublimely  picturesque. 
The  average  height  of  the  mountain-range  on  the 
S.  side  of  Chamounix  is  about  5,000  ft.;  but  the 
principal  Aiguilles  on  this  side.  viz.  those  of  Clinr- 
mos ; the  A.  Veite,  do  Dru,  d’ Argon tiere,  nnd  do 
la  Tour,  rise  from  11,000  to  13,tH)0  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  Aiguilles  arc 
situated  the  numerous  glaciers  which  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  the  valley,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  which  they  descend.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Alps 
are  the  glaciers  of  equal  magnitude. 

These  mountains  of  ice  arc  formed  hv  the  con- 
solidation of  the  snow  lodged  in  the  high  Alpine 
valleys.  As  the  surface  of  the  snow  thaws  and 
jKTcolates  through  the  mass,  it  is  again  frozen, 
nnd  acts  as  a cement ; nnd  by  n repetition  of  this 
process  ; the  w hole  mass  is  converted  into  solid 
ice;  not  so  compact,  however,  as  that  of  rivers  or 
lakes  ; for  it  is  full  of  air- bubbles,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  Entering  the  valley  from 
the  SW.,  the  first  glaciers  met  with  are  those  of 
Tnconav  and  de  Iloinsons,  succeeding  which  are 
the  more  considerable  ones  of  Montnnvert,  de  Bois, 
d’Afgen  tiere,  and  dein  Tour.  The  glacier  de  Bois,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Dru.  and  about  a league 
E.  of  the  village  of  Chnniounix,  is  the  largest  of 
all  : it  is  upwards  of  7 m.  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  a mile  broad  : it  is,  in  fact,  the 
terminus  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  (See  Mont  Blanc.) 
Near  its  foot,  the  Arveiron,  a tributary  of  the  Arve 
lias  its  source  in  an  ice  cavern,  which  varies  in 
size  at  different  periods  of  the  year  : but  is  some- 
times as  much  as  100  ft.  in  height.  On  the  W. 
aide  of  the  valley,  Mont  Breven,  and  the  Aiguilles 
Unugrs  (so  called  from  their  reddish  colour)  form 
an  unbroken  ridge,  but  of  a much  less  elevation 
than  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  ( 'hnmouny.  The 
Col-de-Balme,  at  the  NK.  end  of  the  vnllev,  and 
8,000  ft.  above  it,  affords  a full  nnd  magnificent 
view  of  the  gigantic  group.  Across  this  mountain 
one  of  the  roads  from  Chnmouny  into  the  Valais 
passes.  The  climate  is  rigorous;  the  winter  in 
the  valley  of  Chamounix  lasts  from  October  to 
May,  during  w hich  season  the  snow  usually  lies  to 
the  depth  of  3 ft.,  while  at  the  village  of  Tour,  the 
highest  in  the  valley,  it  often  attains  the  depth  of 
12  or  13  ft.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  at  noon 
commonly  stands  no  higher  than  from  57°  to  63°  ; 
it  rarely  reaches  68°  Fahr.  Barley  and  other  kinds 
of  com,  pulse,  hemp,  and  some  fruits,  an*  grown, 
ami  a good  many  cattle  are  rean-d.  The  honey  of 
Chamounix  is  of  a very  line  quality.  The  total 
pop.  of  the  valley  was  a Unit  -1,000  in  1861.  There 
am  several  small  villages  : that  of  Prieuri*,  or 
Chamounix,  jmr  exet  Hence,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arve,  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley,  has  a 
pop.  of  about  1,700,  nnd  several  good  inns.  It 
originated  in  a Benedictine  convent,  founded  hem 
at  the  etui  of  the  11th  century  by  Count  Aymon 
of  Geneva.  The  other  chief  villages  are  Onclies, 
Argcntiere,  Lo  Hoissons,  and  Tour. 

CHAMPAGNE,  the  name  of  nn  old  prov.  of 
France,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  k.  adjacent  to  Tranche 
Comte  nnd  Lorraine,  now  distributed  among  the 
depts.  of  the  Ardennes. Marne,  Ilnute  Maine,  Aube, 
Gonne,  and  Seine-et  Marne.  Champagne  is  also 
the  name  of  several  small  towns  in  different  parts 
of  France. 

CHAMPLAIN  (LAKE  OF),  a long  nnd  narrow 
lake,  principally  in  the  lT.  States  of  X.  America, 
between  New  York  nnd  Vermont,  nnd  having  its 
N.  extremity  in  Iznver  Canada.  This  lake  oeeu- 
pics  a considerable  pan  of  w liat  has  liecn  called 
the  Great  Glen  of  N.  America;  that  is,  the  re- 
markable hollow  or  chai-m.  stretching  N.  from 
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New  York  to  the  St.  Laurence,  a distance  of  about 
800  in.  The  glen  is  occupied  from  New  Yqt*  to 
Glen’s  Falls,  UK)  m.,  by  the  Hudson  ; thence  for 
21  or  22  m.  to  Lake  Champlain,  by  a table  land 
which,  in  its  highest  port,  is  only  HO  ft.  aliovethc 
level  of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  The  lake  ex- 
tends X.  and  S.  110  m.,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  $ to  14  m. ; but  it  is,  in  general,  very  narrow  ; 
the  distance,  G7  or  70  m.  from  the  lake  to  the  St. 
Laurence,  is  traversed  by  the  river  Richelieu,  or 
Chambly,  the  outlet  of  the  lnkc,  which  is  partly 
navigable  by  vessels  of  150  tons,  and  throughout 
by  river  barges.  A canal  lias  been  constructed 
uniting  Ijikc  Champlain  nnd  the  navigable  por- 
tion  of  the  Hudson:  so  that  there  is  now  a direct 
inland  navigation,  which,  by  u little  outlay  on  the 
Richelieu,  might  be  made  suitable  for  stenmera, 
from  New  York  to  the  St.  Laurence,  between 
Montreal  and  t^ueliec.  (Darby;  Gordon's  Gaz. 
of  New  York.) 

CHAMPON,  or  CIIOOMPHOOX,  an  ini.  town 
of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  road  between  I.igor  nnd 
Btuikok,  on  the  E.  bank  of  a river  about  7 m.  W. 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  ; lnt.  10°  51 ' N„  long.  99°  23'  E. 
Estimated.pop.  8.000.  In  1826  it  was  stockaded, 
and  considered  by  the  Siamese  an  important  mili- 
tary post.  Tin,  good  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
excellent  rattans,  are  found  in  its  vicinity. 

CHANDA,  an  ini.  town  of  Hiudostan,  pmv. 
Gundwunnh,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  between 
two  small  rivers,  G2  m.  S.  Nng]**or  ; lat.  20°  4' 
X„  long.  70°  22'  E.  Its  walls  are  G m.  in  circuit, 
and  from  15  to  20  ft.  iu  height,  built  of  freestone 
well  cemented  and  flanked  by  round  towers.  Its 
interior  consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached 
houses,  gardens,  ami  plantations.  In  1X03  it 
contained  5,000  houses  ; in  1822  only  2,800.  In 
its  centre  there  is  a fort  called  Bala  Kiila.  Chanda 
was  taken  by  the  British  iu  1818,  when  it  was 
found  to  contain  a good  ileal  of  treasure  and  valu- 
able propertv.  brought  thither  for  security. 

CH ANDERNAGORE,  a marit.  town  of  llin- 
dnstan,  prov.  Bengal,  lielonging  to  the  French, 
built  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  1G  m. 
NNW.  Calcutta,  and  in  point  of  situation,  in 
everv  resp'-ct  superior  to  that  city  ; lat.  22°  49' 
N..  long.  88°  26'  E.  In  1814  it  had  a pop.  of 
41,000,  -but  which  has  been  reduced  now  to  less 
than  half  that  mimlx*r.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  well-paved,  but  present  a scene  of  solitude 
and  desertion  ; nnd  the  trade,  formerly  so  flourish- 
ing, is  almost  annihilated.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  cloths  ; the  commerce  is  chiefly 
in  opium.  Tlic  tern  lory  originally  attached  to  this 
town  extended  to  2 m.  along  the  river,  and  1 m. 
inland  : about  2 m.  below  Cliandernagorc  are  the 
mins  of  a 8U|ierb  house,  the  country  residence  of 
its  former  governors.  The  French,  in  167G,  ob- 
tained permission  to  establish  this  settlement, 
which  tbev  subsequently  appropriated  ami  for- 
tified. In  1757  it  was  taken  by  tlic  British,  who 
destroyed- the  fortifications. 

CHAN  DORK,  a considerable  ini.  town  of  Hin- 
dustan. prov.  Candcish,  presid.  Bombay,  G8  m. 
WNW.  Aurungnbud,  lat.  20°  19'  X.,  long.  71°  19' 
E.  It  bns  a most  formidable  position  on  a rock, 
commanding  one  of  the  best  passes  on  the  range 
of  hills  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  is  quite  inac- 
cessible everywhere  but  at  the  gateway,  where  it 
is  strongly  fortified.  It  however  surrendered  with- 
out much  resistance  to  the  British  arms,  both  in. 
1804  nnd  1818. 

CHANT! BUN,  a large  ini.  town  of  Siam,  cap. 
of  the  rich  distr.  of  the  Mime  name,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  chain  separating  it  from  Cam Ixija, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  a river  18  m.  E.  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  160  m.  SK.  Bankok  ; lnt.  12°  45'  N.,  long. 
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102°  18'  E.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  trade; 
its  chief  export  is  pepper,  to  the  amount  of  80,000 
or  40,000  piculs  yearly.  Cardamoms,  rosewood, 
dye-woods,  ship  timber,  hides,  horns,  ivory',  lac, 
and  benzoin,  arc  products  of  the  Chantibun  ilislr. 
Near  the  town  are  mines  of  precious  stones. 

CHANTILLY,  a neat  town  of  France,  dep. 
Oise,  on  the  Nouette,  and  on  the  road  from  Pans 
to  Amiens.  24  in.  N.  of  the  former, on  the  Northern  | 
railway'.  Pop.  2,930  in  1801.  It.  lias  a fine  boa-  | 
pital,  endowed  by  the  last  prince  of  Conde.  This 
town  is  distinguished  by  its  industry  and  maim-  ■ 
factures  of  cotton  and  porcelain ; but  it  owes  its  ; 
celebrity  to  its  having  been,  since  1632,  the  seat  of 
the  family  of  Conde,  and  to  the  vast  sums  they  j 
expended  on  the  formation  and  embellishment  of 
its  castle,  park,  and  gardens.  The  castle  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
France;  the  ‘grand  Condd ’ lived  here  in  regnl 
magnificence;  and  the  entertainments  given  by 
him  to  Louis  XIV.  were  so  splendid  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  monarch,  llut  the  glories  of  | 
Chantilly  have  disappeared,  and  cotton-mills  oc-  i 
cupy  the  sites  where  Racine,  Molierc,  and  Boilcau  | 
used  to  recite  their  chef*  tf ceuvre*  amid  the  up- 

Idaitses  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  chivalrous  in  | 
’ ranee. 

The  Grand  ChAteau , rebuilt  in  In 9,  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolution,  and  all  that  now  j 
remains  is  the  Petit  Chateau,  the  Chateau  if  Kn- 
t/hirn,  and  the  stables;  the  latter,  constructed  be- 
tween 1719  and  1735,  are  unequalled  in  Europe. 
The  remains  of  the  Admiral  dc  Coligni,  butchered  i 
at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  interred 
in  the  parish  church  of  Chantilly.  The  forest  of  | 
Chantilly  occupies  a space  of  about  8.806  hectares.  , 
CIIAPEL-EN-LE-r  R1T1I,  a market  town  and 
par.,  England,  co.  I)erby,  bund.  High  Peak,  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill  rising  from  an  extensive  and 
fertile  vale,  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences,  11  m. 
NW.  by  W.  Derby.  167  m.  NW.  by  N.  London. 
Pop.  of  jinr.  4,264  in  1861,  The  town  is  only  |>ar- 
tially  paved.  There  is  one  cotton  mill,  employing  1 
about  120  hands,  and  many  of  the  lower  classes 
are  employed  in  weavingfor  the  Manchester  houses. 
At  White  Hall  Mill  is  a considerable  manufactory 
of  paper.  There  is  a brewery  in  the  town,  and 
nails  an*  also  made.  Here  is  an  establishment  for 
warehousing  goods,  the  place  being  a medium  of 
communicat  ion  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
and  having  in  consequence  a large  carrying  trade. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  elec- 
tion of  mem*.  for  the  N.  dlv.  of  the  co.  Besides 
the  par.  church,  a neat  edifice  with  a square  tower, 
then*  is  a chajs-1  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There 
is  nlso  an  endowed  school  at  Chnpcl-en-lc-Frith. 1 
and  another  at  Bowden’s  Edge.  Lead  and  coal  | 
mines  and  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Peak  Forest,  lime-works  lie  3 m.  K.  of  this 
town,  and  communicate  bv  railway  with  the  Peak 
Forest  canal.  The  jmr.  includes  the  townships  of 
Bowden’s  Edge,  Bradshaw’s  Edge,  and  Combe’s  \ 
Edge, 

CHARD,  a town  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  So-  1 
merset,  bund.  Kingsbury  East,  in  an  elevated 
situation,  near  the  8.  bonier  of  the  co.,  1 1 m.  N. 
Lyme  Regis,  and  170  m.  WSW.  London,  by  London 
and  South-Western  railway.  Pop.  of  l*>r.  2,276, 
and  of  par.  5,316  in  1861.  The  old  municipal  bor., 
w hich  is  a parish  of  itself,  comprised  an  area  of 
fifty-two  acres;  but  the  area  of  the  new  municipal 
bor.  has  been  increased.  It  has  an  old  town-hall, 
an  extensive  market-place,  a church  with  a tower 
and  bells,  n well-endowed  hospital  for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  and  infirm  persons  belonging  to  the 
parish,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Fairs, 
let  Wednesday  in  May,  August,  and  November. 
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Market-day,  Monday.  Chard  was  made  a lx>r.  by 
Edward  I.,  and  elected  mems.  to  nine  ftfirHanu-nts, 
when  it  lost  the  privilege. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  dtfp.  of  France,  distr.of 
the  W.,  formed  principally  out  of  the  ancient  prov. 
of  Angmimois : it  takes  its  name  from  the  Charetite, 
by  which  it  is  traversed;  and  has  N.  the  Deux 
Sevres  and  Vienne,  E.  Haute  Vienne,  S.  Dordogne, 
and  W.  the  Charente  Infcricure.  Aren  591.238 
hectares,  or  8,270  Eng.  sq.  m.;  pop.  379,081  in 
1861.  Surface  diversified  by  a great  number  of 
little  lulls.  Soil  various,  being  mostly  thin  or 
clayey,  and  encutnliered  with  moisture;  the  latter 
prevails  in  the  am>nd.  of  Confident*,  where  there 
are  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  shallow*  lakes,  or 
rtaiujs , some  of  them  of  considerable  extent;  there 
is  also  in  the  latter  arrond.,  and  in  that  of  Bar- 
bezieux,  a large  extent  of  heath  and  waste  land. 
Principal  com  crops,  wheat,  muslin  (a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye),  maize  and  millet,  rve,  barley,  and 
oats;  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  the 
returns  are  among  the  iioorcst  in  France,  and  the 
produce  is  insufficient,  for  the  consumption.  The 
princijial  wealth  of  the  dep.  consists  in  its  vine- 
yards, which  cover  about  100,000  hectares.  Their 
produce  is  mostly  converted  into  eau-de-vie,  the 
superiority  of  that  made  at  Cognac  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Ilemn,  flax,  ami  potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  woods  cover  nlsmt 

74.000  hectares ; and  the  produce  of  chestnuts  ave- 
rages 200,000  hectolitres.  Truffles  arc  abundant, 
the  value  of  those  sold  being  estimated  at  about 

300.000  fr.  a year.  There  nrc,  comparatively,  few 
hones;  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant: 
wolves,  foxes,  and  otters  are  pretty  common, 
but  wild  Isiars  have  become  rare.  The  minerals 
are  antimony,  lead,  iron,  anil  gypsum;  the  last 
two  lieing  wrought  to  a considerable  extent.  Be- 
sides the  iron-works,  there  are  very  extensive  dis- 
tilleries, with  pajior- works  (s<*e  AsooDtftMIt), 
tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  canvas, 
cordage,  cloth,  hats,  and  earthenware.  The  dep. 
is  divided  into  five  arrondisseraen ts.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Angoulcme,  Cognac,  Ruffcc,  and 
Confident*. 

CHARENTE  INFF/RIEURE,  a maritime  ddp. 
of  France,  on  the  YV.  coast,  deriving,  like  the  fore- 
going, its  name  from  the  Charente,  bv  which  it  is 
intersected ; having  N.  Vendde,  NE.  Deux  Sevres, 
E.  Charente,  8.  the  Gironde,  and  \V.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Oleron,  Re.  and  Aix,  682,569  hectares,  or  3,763  sq. 
m. ; pop,  481,060  in  1861.  Surface  flat,  and  in 
part  marshy;  soil  partly  light,  calcareous,  and 
gravelly,  and  partly  heavy  and  clayey.  Principal 
crops,  wheat,  maslin,  rve,  barley,  maize,  millet, 
and  oats.  The  rotation  is,  1st  year,  wheat;  2nd 
rye,  or  some  other  grain ; during  the  3rd  year  the 
ground  remains  untilled,  serving  as  a kind  of  pas- 
ture for  sheep;  in  the  4th  year  the  old  routine 
recommences.  Rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
varies  from  8*.  to  3Gs.  an  acre.  About  half  the 
ddp.  is  cultivated  by  proprietors,  who  jkisscss  from 
50  to  100  and  150  acres ; the  other  half  is  occupied 
by  fanners,  whose  farms  may  vary  from  300  to 
700  acres,  and  who  are  said  to  lie  prosperous.  About 

1 12.000  hectares  are  occupied  by  vineyards,  whose 
product,  like  those  of  the  Charente,  is  mostly  con- 
verted into  enu-ele-vie  or  brandy.  The  forests  cover 
above  70,000  hectares.  Pastures  extensive  and 
excellent,  furnishing  food  for  a great  number  of 
cattle,  excellent  horses,  and  sheep.  Minerals  not 
of  much  importance ; but  there  are  in  the  dep. 
very  extensive  salt,  marshes,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marennes,  which  furnish  large 
quantities  of  salt.  In  summer,  the  marshes  are 
unhealthy,  but  otherwise  the  climate  is  mild  and 
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salubrious.  This  drfp.  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce. It  has  several  deep  hays  and  excellent 
ports,  anil,  exclusive  of  the  Charente,  which  has 
Rochefort  near  its  mouth,  it  is  watered  by  the  na- 
vigable rivers  Seudre  and  Sdvre,  from  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  a canal  to  La  Rochelle,  and  is 
skirted  on  the  S.  bv  the  Gironde.  The  fishery  of 
sardines  and  oysters  is  extensively  curried  on,  and 
vessels  are  also  lilted  out  for  the  cod  fishery.  La 
Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  the  other  ports  have  also 
a considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  coasting 
trade  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  the  salt 
manufacture  and  distillation,  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  not  prosecuted  on  a large  scale;  but 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  line  earthenware,  and 
glass  are  produced;  and  there  are  also  tanneries 
and  sugar  refineries.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  six 
arrond.  Principal  towns.  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort, 
Suintcs,  and  St.  Jean  d’Angely. 

CHARE NTON-LE-PONT,  a town  of  France, 
dc'p.  Seine,  cap.  cant.,  agreeably  situated  on  the 
Marne,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine,  4 m. 
SE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Troyes. 
Pop.  5,581  in  1861.  The  town  has  several  country 
houses,  among  which  is  the  one  occupied  by  the 
famous  Gabriclle  d’Kstrees.  The  Marne  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  the  possession  of  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  of  material  importance  to 
the  defence  or  attack  of  Paris;  and  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  scone  of  obstinate  conflicts,  the 
last  of  which  took  place  in  1814,  when  it  was 
forced  by  the  allies.  The  bridge  unites  the  town 
with  the  village  ofCharenton  St.  Maurice.  There 
is  here  an  excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in 
1741,  and  capable  of  accommodating  400  patients. 
The  Protestants  had  formerly  a large  church  in 
this  village,  in  which  synods  were  held  in  1628, 
1631,  and  1644;  but  it  was  demolished  in  1655, 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

CIIAR1T E'  (LA),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Nifevre, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  planted  with  vines. 
The  Southern  railway  has  a station  here.  Pop. 
5,207  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  much  more  consider- 
able than  at  present.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  coarse  jewellery,  buttons,  glass, 
earthenware  and  woollen  stufls. 

CHAKKOFF.  8ee  Khaukoff. 
CHARLEROY,  or  CHARLEROI,  a fortified 
and  important  manufacturing  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Hninault,  in  Belgium,  on  the  navigable  river 
Sombre,  83  m.  S.  of  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Paris.  Pop.  10,800  in  1856.  The 
tow  n is  built  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  and  the 
inhali.  are  occupied  chiefly  in  working  the  exten- 
sive coal  mines  of  the  district,  and  in  numerous 
iron  foundries  and  glass  works.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  coal-1  wisin  of  Charlemy. 
Adjacent  quarries  of  slate  and  marble  arc  also  im- 
portant sources  of  industry  and  wealth;  and  the 
ncighlsiurhiNKl  contains  numerous  mills  for  saw- 
ing marbles.  The  manufactures  of  glass  comprise 
all  kinds  of  vessels  and  sheet  glass,  of  various 
qualities;  and  the  iron  works  include  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-amis,  cutlery,  tools,  and  utensils. 
There  are,  besides  these  principal  establishments, 
several  factories  for  spinning  wool  and  weaving 
woollen  cloths;  dye-houses,  tanneries,  snuff  mills, 
rope  walks,  soap-houses,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  i 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  brickyards.  The  com-  j 
lnunicafion  with  Brussels  by  means  of  the  rail- ! 
wav.  ns  well  as  the  Charlemy  canal,  affords  great 
facilities  for  commerce.  Between  200  and  300 
capacious  lairges  are  constantly  employed  in  ex- 
jHiriiug  from  Charlemy  to  Brussels  coal,  iron, 
fclhtc,  glass,  and  soap.  A large  fair  for  cattle  ami 
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merchandise  is  held  during  10  days,  commencing 
on  the  5th  of  Aug. 

The  fortress  of  Charlemy  was  built  in  1666,  by 
Rodrigo,  Spanish  gov.  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
named  after  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain.  Thy  lower 
and  middle  town  were  added  by  Louis  XIV'.  in 
1676.  Charlemy  has  sustained  several  memorable 
sieges;  and  by  various  treaties  lins  been  transferred 
from  Spain  to  France,  from  France  to  S|iain,  from 
Spain  to  Austria,  and  from  Austria  to  France. 
The  fortifications  were  materially  improved  under 
the  direct  ion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the 
campaign  of  1815.  Near  Charlemy  are  the  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  abbey  of  Alne,  in  a beautifully 
romantic  solitude,  about  9 m.  from  the  town.  The 
cloisters  of  this  superb  establishment  were  su|>- 
portod  by  800  columns  of  coloured  marble,  and 
its  revenue  amounted  to  250,0004 

CHARLESTON,  a city  and  sea-port  of  the 
U.  States,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Union,  and  the  largest  town  of  S.  Carolina, 
on  a low  |wint  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  6 in.  W.  by  N.  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Atlantic,  118  m.  NK.  Savan- 
nah, and  600  m.  SSW.  Baltimore;  lnt.  32°  46'  N., 
long.  70°  40'  W.  Pop.  51,200  in  1860.  Charles- 
ton was,  till  1787,  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, This  city  was  visited,  in  1838,  by  a most 
destructive  fire,  which  raged  with  great  fury  in  its 
most  (Mipiilous  part,  destroying  several  streets  and 
an  immense  amount  of  property.  Previously  to 
this  disaster,  the  streets,  which  were  rather  nar- 
row-, crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  wore 
often  planted  with  pride-of-India  trees  (Mtliaaze- 
deracka)  : the  houses  were  mostly  of  brick,  and 
generally  furnished  with  verandahs.  Charleston 
was  partly  destroyed  a second  time  in  1864,  when 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  after  having  been  for  four  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederate  government,  serving 
as  the  chief  jxirt  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  into 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  principal  refuge  of 
j ‘ blockade  runners.’  The  town  has  a college,  town- 
hall,  exchange,  custom-house,  guard-house,  the- 
atre, circus,  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  two  markets, 
two  arsenals,  and  numerous  churches.  The  col- 
lege, established  in  1785,  was  reorganised  in  1824: 
it  possesses  a commodious  edifice,  with  a library 
I and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  two  nic- 
! dical  schools  and  various  loomed  and  charitable 
. societies.  The  harbour  is  large  and  convenient, 

I but  rather  difficult  of  access,  in  consequence  of  its 
| entrance  being  obstructed  by  a range  of  sand- 
| banks.  Through  these  there  are  hut  two  channels 
suitable  for  ships  of  large  burden.  In  the  princi- 
pal or  S.  channel  the  depth  of  water  in  the  shal- 
lowest part,  8 m.  SE.  from  the  town,  at  ebb  tide, 
is  only  about  12  ft.,  and  at  Hood  tide  from  17  to 
18  ft.  A lighthouse,  80  ft.  high,  with  a revolving 
j light,  lias  liecn  erected  on  a small  island  bearing 
j 2$  m.  NW.  from  the  liar,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
8.  channel.  After  (Tossing  the  bar,  there  is  deep 
■ water  up  to  the  city,  where  vessels  lie  moored 
alongside  wharfs  or  quays.  Charleston  is  a place 
of  very  extensive  trade,  it  living  the  port  whence 
more  than  three- fourths  of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  S.  Carolina  iH  carried  on.  Its  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  rice.  Most  of  the  imports  are 
from  the  N.  and  middle  states,  and  consist  of  wheat 
and  Hour.  fish,  shoes, and  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  foreign  imports  are  mostly  brought 
at  second  hand  Irom  New  York,  and  consist  of 
cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
coffee,  sugar,  tea,  wine,  and  spices.  Like  most 
other  cities  in  the  S.  part  of  the  United  States, 
Charleston  formerly  had  a large  slave  {sip.,  and 
the  slaves  were  treated  with  a severity  revolting 
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to  those  who  lived  in  countries  free  from  this  mo- 
ral contamination.  Happily  all  this  has  ceased  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1865,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 
The  yellow  fever  occasionally  commits  great  ra- 
vages here ; but  it  Is  more,  fatal  to  foreigners  than 
to  the  native  pop.  The  fever  is  supposed  to  be 
owing,  in  a considerable  degree,  to  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  a part  of  the  town 
has  been  built:  but  the  swampy  ravines  by  which 
it  was  formerly  intersected  have  been  gradually 
tilled  up  and  drained,  and  the  city  has,  in  conse- 
quence, become  much  more  healthy.  The  town 
is  badly  supplied  with  water,  having  mostly  to 
de|N>ml  on  the  rain  water  collected  in  cisterns. 
Charleston  was  founded  in  1680,  and  was  the  seat 
of  government  till  the  building  of  Columbia,  in 
1787. 

C 1 1 ARLEVTLLE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
nrov.  Munster,  N.  extremity  co.  Cork,  22  m.  S. 
Limerick,  on  the  railway  from  Limerick  to  Cork. 
Pop.  4,766  in  1831,  and  2,468  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  it  arc  the  par.  church,  a large 
K.  Cath.  chapel,  a building  for  public  meetings, 
a national  school,  and  an  endowed  grammar 
school.  'Hie  corporation,  under  a charter  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1671,  consists  of  a sovereign,  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  burgesses,  and  nn  indefinite  commonalty. 
It  returned  two  raembero  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till 
the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A manor 
court  has  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  the  amount  of 
260/.,  and  ns  a civil  bill  court.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  court  and  mar- 
ket house  are  in  the  same  building.  Tunning  and 
blanket  making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  two  large  Hour  mills.  Markets  on 
Saturdays;  fairs  on  10th  Jan.,  16th  March,  Pith 
May,  loth  Aug.,  10th  Oct.,  and  1 2th  Xov.  The 
town  is  a constabulary  station. 

Ciiarlkvii.i.k,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ar- 
dennes. on  the  Meuse,  at  a short  distance  from 
Meziers.  on  the  railway  from  Chalons  to  Namur. 
Pop.  9,907  in  1861.  TTie  town  is  extremely  well 
built ; streets  straight  and  broad,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ; houses  nearly  all  of  the 
same  height,  and  slated,  having  a comfortable, 
gay  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
fine  square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  ornamented  i 
with  a superb  fountain.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
»us|tciisioii  bridge.  It  Is  the  scat  of  a court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  of  a commercial  tribunal; 
and  has  a detrimental  college,  a primary  normal 
school,  a secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a course  j 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  a 
public  library,  with  21,000  vols.,  a cabinet  of 
natural  history'  and  antiquities,  and  a theatre. 
The  royal  manufactory  of  arms,  formerly  estab- 
lished here,  has  been  transferred  to  Tulle  and 
Chdtellerault ; but  arms  are  still  largely  manu- 
factured on  account  of  individuals.  The  nuil- 
works  produce  about  3,500,000  kilog.  of  nails  a 
year;  and  there  are,  besides,  copper  foundries, 
where  large  quantities  of  copper-wire,  and  plates, 
arc  produced,  with  soap-works  and  tanneries.  It 
has  a commodious  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  iii  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  slates, 
marble,  and  manufactured  goods.  Through  the 
canal  of  Ardennes,  ns  well  as  the  railway,  it  has 
also  an  easy  communication  with  Paris. 

The  foundations  of  Charlevillc  were  laid  in 
1605,  by  Charles  of  Gnnzoga,  duke  of  Mnutua 
Nevers,  who  gave  it  his  name.  Having  passed 
from  his  heirs  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  the  fortifi- 
cations wen*  razed,  in  1686,  by  onlerof  Louis  XIV. 

CIIARLOTTEN  BUKG,  a town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Brandenburg,  oil  the  left  hank  of  the  Spree, 
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5 m.  W.  Ikrlin,  w ith  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  12,431  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  villas  and  taverns,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  rich,  and  the  resort  of  the  humbler 
classes  from  Berlin ; is  well  built,  and  has  hand- 
some straight  streets,  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees.  There  is  a magnificent  palace,  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  furnished  with  a col- 
lection of  antiquities.  The  gardens,  which  arc 
finely  laid  out,  are  always  open  to  the  public, 
and  are  much  visited  by  Sunday  {tarries  anil 
strollers  from  the  capital.  Within  jihe  gardens 
is  the  mausoleum,  erected  by  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  over  the  remains  of  his  lieautiful 
ami  unfortunate  queen,  Ismisa  of  Mecklenburg. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  recumbent  marble  statue 
of  Louisa,  by  Rauch,  admitted  to  be  not  only  the 
masterpiece  of  that  eminent  sculptor,  but  one  of 
the  finest  modern  works  of  art. 

CHAKOLLES,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Saonc- 
ct-Loirc,  cap.  arroml.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Semencc  and  the  lleconcc,  28  m.  WNW.  Macon. 
Pop.  3,284  in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeably 
situated,  neat,  ami  well  built;  has  a communal 
college,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, an  agricultural  society,  iron  forges,  and 
fabrics  of  earthenware,  and  crucibles.  A hill 
above  the  town  Is  crowned  with  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Uharolui*. 
One  of  these,  a prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  achieved  an  in- 
famous notoriety. 

CHARTRES,  a city  of  France,  dep.  Eure-et- 
Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  Eure,  48  m. 
SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  X antes.  Pop. 
19,531  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  is  situated  partly  on  a hill,  and 
partly  on  low ground.  The  Eure,  which  here  divides 
into  two  branches,  runs  through  and  encircles  the 
lower  town.  Streets  narrow  and  crooked;  those 
forming  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  being  so  very  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible 
to  carriages.  The  cathedral  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  Here  are,  also, 
two  fine  steeples,  a monument  to  General  Morceau, 
barracks,  a theatre,  and  some  line  promenades.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; has  a court  of  assizes, 

| tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
| departmental  college,  a public  library,  with  36,000 
vols.,  a school  of  design,  and  a botanical  garden. 
The  manufactures  consist  principally  of  hosiery 
and  hats,  and  there  are  also  tanneries  and  dye- 
works.  Chartres  is  the  centre  of  the  com  trade  of 
the  dep.,  its  corn-markets  being  among  the  most 
important  in  France,  and  providing  in  a great 
measure  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  It  is  the  native 
country  of  Regmer  the  poet,  of  Bristol,  and 
Petion,  members  of  the  convention,  and  of  General 
Marceau. 

This  is  a very  ancient  city,  being  reckoned  l>e- 
foro  the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  capital  of  Celtic 
Gaul.  It  was  for  a considerable  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English.  Henry  IV.  was  crow  ned 
here  in  1594. 

CHARTREUSE  (LA  GRAXHE),  a famous 
monastery  of  France,  dep.  I sere,  14  in.  X.  Grenoble, 
among  rugged  mountains,  at  nn  elevation  of  3,281 
fU  (1,000  metres)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
access  to  it  is  very  difficult.  This  monastery  was 
founded  in  1084 ; but  having  lieen  several  times 
pillaged  and  burnt  down,  the  present  building  has 
iiceii  erected  since  1676.  It  is  of  vast  extent, and 
has  cost  aii  immense  sum.  During  the  revolution, 
the  monks  were  driven  out,  and  their  pro|M*rtv,  in- 
cluding their  valuable  library,  confiscated  and  sold. 
But,  in  1826,  the  building,  which  hod  cscafied  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  was  restored  to  its  original 
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dost  mat  ion.  Some  of  the  old  monks,  accompanied 
by  several  neophytes,  returned  to  the  building; 
an«l  the  Chartreuse  existed  once  more*,  but  shorn 
of  its  old  lustre,  importance,  and  wealth. 

CHARYBDIS.  See  SCYLLA  and  C11ARYBDI8. 

CHATEAUBRIANT,  a town  of  France,  dtfp. 
Loire  Inferieure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Chert,  near  the 
>ond  or  lake  of  (irand  Lieu,  26  m.  WNW.  Anccnis. 
*op.  4,636  in  1861.  The  town  is  old  and  meanly 
built,  round  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  founded  in 
1015.  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Francoise  de 
Foix,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  gallantries 
with  Francis  I.,  died  here  in  1537.  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  epitaph  on 
her  tomb  written  by  Clement  Marot,  The  town 
has  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  on  agricultural 
society,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
and  its  pastry  and  confiturr * are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. It  has  some  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  wood) 
and  a considerable  corn-market. 

CHATEAU-CHI  NON,  or  CHINONVILLE,  a 
town  of  France,  dep.  Nievre,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the 
Yonnc,  in  the  middle  of  mountains,  at  an  elevation 
of  1.968  ft.  (600  metres)  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
20  111.  WNNV.  Autun.  Pop,  2,060  in  1K61.  The 
town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
and  was  defended  by  a vast  castle,  of  which  there 
exist  considerable  ruins.  It  has  a court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  an  agricultural  society,  and  some  fa- 
brics of  coarse  woollens  ami  linens.  Having  been 
taken  bv  the  royalists  in  1531,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  the  garrison  and  the  greater  j»art  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

CHATEAU  DU  X,  a town  of  France,  d8p.  Eure- 
et-Loire,  cap.  nmmd.,  near  the  left  hank  of  the 
Loire,  26  m.  SSW.  Charlies.  Pop.  $,719  in  1961. 
Having  been  almost  wholly  burnt  down  in  1723, 
it  lias  lieen  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  with  broad 
straight  streets,  and  uniform  houses.  The  principal 
square,  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  communal  college,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Besides  the  college,  it  has  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, a public  library,  with  6,000  vols.,  and  some 
manufactures  of  woollens,  and  tanneries.  On  a 
r«>ck,  commanding  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  founts  of  Dunois,  the  clmjiel  nt- 
tnclied  to  which  has  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
general  of  Charles  yil.,  and  some  other  tombs  of 
less  distinguished  memliera  of  the  family. 

CHATEAU-GONT1ER.  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Mayennc,  cap.  amuul.,  on  the  Maycnne,  1*  tn.  S. 
Laval.  Pop.  7,214  in  1 86  1 . The  town  is  badly 
laid  out,  but  well  built;  1ms  a stone  bridge  over 
tlie  river,  by  which  it,  is  united  to  its  principal 
suhurlv,  a fine  Gothic  church,  a communal  college, 
3 hospitals,  public  baths,  an  agricultural  society, 
Ac.;  and  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  considerable,  manufactures  of  fine 
linen  and  linen  thread,  with  extensive  blcachfields; 
is  the  entrepot  of  a great  proportion  of  the  wines, 
slate,  coal,  and  tufa  of  the  dep. ; ami  the  centre  of 
the  trade  in  fine  thread.  The  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  had  a castle,  whence  it 
took  its  name.  It  suffered  a good  deal  during  the 
wars  of  Vendee. 

CHATEAULIN,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Finis- 
terc,  cap.  armnd.,  in  an  agreeable  valley,  on  the 
Aulne,  which  there  takes  the  name  of  Clmteaiilin, 
22  m.  SE.  Brest,  on  the  railway  from  Brest  to 
Quimper.  Pop.  2,892  in  1861,  The  town  in  ill- 
bnilt  ; has  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  an 
agricultural  society.  Vessels  of  from  60  to  8ft 
tons  c*une  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a good  deal 
of  mule  in  slates,  procured  from  quarries  in  the 
neiglilKuirhood,  cattle,  and  butter. 

( II ATEAUN  El’  F-DE-RANDON,  an  inconsi- 
derable town  of  France,  dep.  Lozere,  cap.  cant,  on 
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n mountain,  12  m.  NE.  Monde.  Pop.  1,465  in 
1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified  ; and  an 
Fmglish  garrison  was  liesicged  in  it,  in  1380,  by  a 
French  force  under  the  famous  constable  Dugues- 
clin  ; the  constable  having  died  during  the  course 
of  the  siege,  the  English  governor  laid  on  his  cotfiu 
the  keys  of  the  town,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
deliver  up  to  him  if  not  relieved  within  fifteen 
days.  A monument  was  erected  here  in  1820  to 
tin1  momnrv  of  Dugueselin. 

CH  ATEAUN E U F-SU R-CH ARE2CTE,  a town 
of  France,  den.  Charentc,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  (’ha- 
rente,  12  m.  VVSW.  Angouleme.  Pop.  3,565  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a considerable  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  ami  salt.  It  was  anciently  called  Berdc- 
ville,  and  was  defended  bv  a castle  burnt  down  in 
1081.  A new  castle  having  been  built  to  replace 
the  former,  the  town  took  from  it  the  name  of 
Chateauneuf. 

CHATEAU  ROUX,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Jmlrc,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive 
plain  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Indre  and  on  (he 
railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  16,176  in 
1861.  Though  materially  improved  Chateauroux 
continues  to  lie  one  of  the  worst  built  towns  in 
France.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-pnvcd ; 
houses  small,  irregularly  built,  and  gloomy.  It 
has,  however,  some  finely  shaded  agreeable  pn>- 
meundes,  and  some  good  buildings.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a court  of  assizes,  of  tribunals  of  pri man’  juris- 
diction and  commerce ; and  has  a theatre,  a public 
library,  a public  garden,  a society  of  agriculture, 
science  and  arts,  and  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  step.  The  cloth 
manufacture  is  very  extensively  carried  on : cotton 
h<*sierv  and  hats  are  also  produced,  and  there  are 
establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool,  with  tan- 
works,  and  tile-works. 

Chateauroux  was  founded  in  050 ; was  burned 
down  in  1088,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  I.ouU 
XIII.  erected  it  into  a duchy ; and  it  was  given  by 
Louis  XV.  to  one  of  his  mistresses,  Madame  de 
Mnillv,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
de  Chateauroux. 

CH  ATE  A U -T  H I E R R Y,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Ai»ne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Marne,  25  iu.  S.  S«»is- 
Kins,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Hobsons,  pop. 
5,025  in  1X61.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  surmounted  by 
its  ancient  castle,  a vast  mass  of  thick  walls, 
towers,  and  turrets.  It  has  a considerable  suburb 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  the  communication 
between  them  being  kepi  up  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches.  It  has  a court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  an  establishment 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  mid  tanneries.  The 
famous  poet  La  Fontaine,  not  less  original  by  his 
character  and  conduct  than  by  his  talent  and 
genius,  was  born  here  on  the  8th  of  July,  1661. 
The  house  which  he  inhabited  is  still  preserved  ; 
and  a marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  1824.  Cliateau- 
Thierry  suffered  considerably  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1814. 

CHATELLERAULT,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Vienne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vienne,  2ft  m.  NXE. 
Poitiers  on  tlu*  railway  from  Paris  to  Poitiers  amt 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  14,210  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situates!  in  a fertile,  agreeable  country,  but  is  ill 
built.  It  is  joined  to  its  suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a stone  bridge,  built  by  the 
Due  de  Sully.  Besides  several  churches,  it  has  a 
communal  college,  a theatre,  an  exchange,  a hos- 
pital, and  a royal  manufacture  of  arms,  the  build- 
ings of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  town  ; 
ami  some  fine  promenades.  This  town  has  lieen 
long  famous  for  its  cutlery,  and  has  manufactures  of 
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clocks  anil  watches,  and  lace.  It  penes  ns  a kind 
of  entrepot  for  the  towns  of  the  S.  and  the  N.  of 
France;  particularly  for  wines, spirits,  salt,  slates, 
iron,  com,  hemp,  and  timber,  The  Scotch  Karl  of 
Arran,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  was 
created  Due  de  Chdtellerault  in  1548. 

CHATHAM,  a par.,  town,  pari,  bor.,  naval 
arsenal,  and  sea-port  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe 
Aylesford, on  the  Medway.  28  in.  E.  by  N.  London, 
by  road,  and  344  ra.  by  London,  Chatham  anil 
Dover  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  36,177  in  1861.  j 
< hailmm  is  separated  from  the  city  of  Rochester 
bv  a merely  artificial  line  : and  the  latter  being  ! 
connected  with  Stroud  by  a bridge,  the  three  towns 
form  a continuous  street  of  upwards  of  3 m.  along 
the  old  Dover  read  from  London.  For  about  i m.  I 
below  Rochester,  the  town  extends  along  the  hank  I 
of  the  river,  which  there  bends  NNK.  ami  E.  by  f 
N.  till  it  falls  into  the  actuary  of  the  Thames  j 
at  Sheerness.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
its  course,  the  Medway  lias  very  deep  water.  At 
Chatham  the  tide  rises  18  ft.  at  springs,  and  12  ft. 
at  neni«s  ; and  from  Shoemess  to  Chatham  there  is 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships  ; and  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  ad- 
mirable harbour  for  tnen-of-war  : and  it  is  to  its 
facilities  in  this  respect  that  Chatham  and  the 
contiguous  towns  are  mainly  iudebted  for  their 
rise. 

The  prinri|>al  church,  a plain  brick  structure, 
was  rebuilt  in  1788 ; and  a more  modem  one  was 
erected  in  1821,  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners. Several  more  churches  have  since  l>cen 
built,  as  also  a number  of  dissenting  chapels,  a [ 
national  school,  a proprietary  classical  school,  a 
philosophical  and  literary  institution,  to  which  a ; 
museum  is  attached,  and  two  public  suliscription  1 
libraries.  Here  is  also  a chapel,  on  the  site  of  one  1 
attached  to  n monaster}',  founded  in  1078,  the  en- 
dowment of  which  supports  four  brothers,  two  of 
them  in  orders.  Sir  Hawkins’  hospital  for  de- 
cayed seamen  and  shipwrights,  chartered  in  1594, 
support*  10  individuals.  There  are  three  or  four 
minor  charities.  ‘ Chatham  chest,’  which  origi- 
nated with  Sir  F.  Drake  and  Sir  J.  llawkins,  after 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
voluntary  contributions  from  seamen,  soon  became 
compulsory,  and  was  ultimately  removed,  in  1803, 
to  Greenwich.  Down  to  the  4th  Wm.  IV.  it  was  ; 
supported  by  deductions  from  the  monthly  wages 
of  seamen,  but  an  act  of  that  session  made  it 
chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  town 
was  considerably  improved  under  an  act  passed  in 
1772,  hut  many  parts  of  it  still  remain  narrow'  and 
irregular.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  theco.  magis- 
tral**", with  the  exception  of  a small  part,  com- 
prised within  the  municipal  limits  of  Rochester. 
The  Reform  Act,  which  made  it  a borough,  con- 
ferral on  it  the  privilege  of  returning  one  member 
to  the  II.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  include  a considerable  area  S.  and  E.  of 
the  town.  Registered  electors  1,741  iu  1865. 
Market-day,  .Saturday;  annual  fairs.  May  15, 
September  10,  each  lasting  three  days:  annual 
races  in  August. 

The  town  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  ! 
great  naval  and  military  establishments  at  11  romp-  I 
ton,  in  its  immediate  ncighls mrhood.  hu t separated  i 
from  it  by  a line  of  fortifications.  The  dockyard, 
which  lies  along  the  K.  side  of  the  river,  is,  in- 
cluding the  arsenal,  above  1 m.  in  length;  ami  is 
defended  by  Gillingham  Fort,  Fpnor  Castle,  ami 
several  bastions.  Fort  I*itf,  on  the  S.  or  land  side 
of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1803.  The  dockyard 
contains  between  500  nml  600  houses  for  the  arti- 
ficers employed  in  the  different  works,  and  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  means  and  ac-  j 


commodntion  required  for  the  building  and  fitting 
out  of  the  largest  ships.  It  has  five  large  tide 
docks,  capable  of  receiving  first  rate  nien-of-wnr, 
and  six  building-slips  for  vessels  of  the  largest  di- 
mensions ; a most- house,  attached  to  which  are 
saw-mills  worked  by  steam,  and  two  large  Hoating 
basins,  for  the  reception  of  the  timber  fur  the  masts; 
a smithery,  where  anchors  of  the  largest  size  are 
forged;  a nqie- house,  where  cables  above  100 
fathoms  in  length,  and  25  inches  diameter,  are 
twisted  by  powerful  machinery ; a sail-house,  and 
numerous  warehouses,  containing  every  article  re- 
quired for  the  building  mid  equipment  of  ships  of 
war.  Here  also  is  a spare  set  of  Brunei’s  block 
machinery,  iu  the  event  of  that  at  Portsmouth 
getting  out  of  order;  dwellings  for  the  civil  officers 
of  the  establishment,  and  a handsome  chapel. 
Near  the  entrant**?  (which  is  a spacious  gateway 
flanked  bv  two  towers)  is  a general  marine  hos- 
pital, built  in  1828,  and  capable  of  receiving  340 
patients.  _ Four  hulks  moored  offthe  dockyard,  one 
for  juvenile,  two  for  adult  offenders,  and  one  as  a 
hospital,  form  the  convict  establishment,  usually 
containing  from  000  to  1,000  individuals,  employed 
in  the  common  drudgery  of  the  arsenal.  The 
ordnance  wharf,  to  the  VV.  of  the  dockyard  (on  the 
slip  of  land  between  the  church  and  river,  quarter 
of  a m.  from  the  high  street  of  Chatham),  contains 
the  guns  belonging  to  each  vessel  reflectively, 
in  separate  tiers,  piles  of  shot  and  shells,  a well- 
arranged  armoury,  and  a large  building  in  which 
lead  is  relied  and  paint  ground  by  steam  ma- 
chinery. The  military  establishments,  comprised 
w ithin  the  lines,  consist  of  large  infantry,  marine, 
engineer,  and  artillery  barracks,  with  "a  park  of 
artillery.  There  is  also  a school,  established  in 
1812,  where  young  engineering  officers  and  re- 
cruits are  trained  to  a practical  acquaintance  with 
their  duties.  The  naval  arsenal  was  first  formed 
a short  time  previously  to  the  Spanish  Armada, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  ordnance  wharf : Upnor 
Castle  was  also  built  about  the  same  time.  The 
dockyard  was  removed  to  its  present,  site  by 
James  I.,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  im- 
prove* I,  by  the  formation  of  floating  docks,  by 
Charles  I.,  at  which  period  Gillingham  Fort  wtw 
built ; but  the  present  establishments  were  princi- 
pally formed  subsequently  to  1758,  when  an  act 
was  passed  for  their  construction.  Previously  to 
this,  the  security  of  the  arsenal  depended  mainly 
on  the  river  forts,  especially  that  of  Sheerness; 
anti  on  the  guard  ships  stationed  in  the  river. 
These,  however,  were  not  adequate  for  its  protec- 
tion. A memorable  instance  of  their  insufficiency 
occurred  in  1667,  when  a powerful  Dutch  fleei, 
under  Dc  Ruyter,  having  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  Thames,  took  Shoemess,  broke  a strong  chain 
that  had  been  drawn  amiss  the  Medway,  and. 
sailing  up  the  river  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroyed 
several  sail  of  the  line  nml  a great  quantity  of 
stores.  The  Dutch  accomplished  this  hrilliaut  and 
daring  achievement  without  incurring  any  material 
loss;  hut  the  fortifications  were  soon  after  very 
materially  strengthened,  and  are  now  such  as  to 
render  any  coup  tie  rnuin  of  this  sort  quite  out  of 
the  question 

To  shorten  the  distance  by  water,  and  facilitate 
the  communication  between  London  and  Chat- 
ham, nil  open  canal  and  tunnel  was  made,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  from  the 
Thames,  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  to  Chatham,  a 
distance  of  about  0 m„  of  which  about  2 m.  are 
tunnelled.  But  notwithstanding  the  obvious  im- 
portance of  this  channel  of  communication  ns  n 
means  of  saving  distance,  the  too  great  height  of 
the  rales  prevented  it  frotn  being  much  used,  and 
it  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  North  Kent  railway 
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company,  who  used  the  tunnel  for  the  railroa«l. 
Cotchatn,  or  the  Village  of  Cottages,  is  the  name 
ofChathum  in  Domesday,  and  many  British  and 
Bomnn  remains  have  boon  found  in  its  vicinity; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  town  has  been 
built  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Chatham  has 
given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pitt  family. 

C1IATILLON-SUR-LOING,  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Loire  t,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Loing,  14  m.  SSE. 
Montaigis.  Pop.  2,594  in  1861.  This  town  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Coligny ; and  in  its  old 
castle,  on  the  lfith  of  Fcbmary,  1617,  was  bora 
the  famous  Admiral  d©  Coligiu,  the  most  illus- 
trious victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  mangled  remains  of  the  admiral  having  been 
deposited,  by  the  care  of  some  of  his  servants,  in 
the  chajK*l  of  the  castle  of  Chatillon,  were  trans- 
ferred, in  1780,  to  Mau|>crtuis,  where  a monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Cl  I ATILLON-SUB-SfclNE,  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Cote  d'Or,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  28  m. 
N N 1C.  Scmnr-cn-Auxoia,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Mul house.  Pop.  4,830  in  1801.  The  town 
is  neat,  well  built,  and  well  laid  out ; it  has  a line 
castle, a coinimnml  college,  a stuall  public  library, 
n hospital,  and  a School  of  design,  a society  of 
agriculture.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  coarse  doth, 
hats,  jewellery,  iron-plates,  glass,  beet-root  sugar, 
and  casks.  There  was  formerly,  within  the  park 
belonging  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a very  perfect 
agricultural  establishment,  and  an  establishment 
for  the  preparation  of  iron  and  hardware  articles: 
but  since  the  death  of  the  marshal,  the  establish- 
ments in  question  have  been  dismantled  and  the 
articles  sold.  Chatillon  was,  in  1814,  the  seat  of 
the  unsuccessful  negotiations  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies. 

Cll  ATM  E (LA),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Indre, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  22  m. 
fcE.  Chateau roux.  Pop.  6,038  in  1801.  The  town 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  arid  was 
formerly  defended  by  an  immense  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  and  of  which  one  of  the  towers  serves  for  a 
prison.  It  has  a handsome  church,  and  a line 
promenade;  with  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
a communal  college,  veiy  extensive  tanneries  and 
leather  manufactures  and  fabrics  of  serge  ami 
other  coarse  woollen  stuffs  Chestnuts  are  very* 
plentiful  in  its  vicinity;  and  it  luts  a considerable 
trade  in  them,  and  in  cattle,  wool,  and  hides 

CIIATSK,  a town  of  Buss  in  in  Europe,  gov. 
Tambof,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Chatcha,  95  m.  N. 
Tambof.  Estim.  popt  8,000.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1663,  and  j»eonled  with  Strclitz,  Pouch- 
gars,  and  Cossacks,  and  was  formerly  fortified; 
and  has  a good  deal  of  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  tallow, 
honey,  hemp,  and  iron. 

CIIATSWORTH,  a famous  seat  belonging  to 
the  I hike  of  Devonshire.  See  Bakeweli, 

C11ATTEKPOOK,  a town  of  Hindustan,  pro- 
vince Allahabad,  about  140  mile©  WSW.  that 
city,  formerly  a nourishing  place,  and  still  pos- 
sessing extensive  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton 
wrapper. 

CHACDES-AKiUES,  a town  of  France,  dc’p. 
Cantal,  cap.  cant.,  in  a narrow,  deep  gorge,  on  one 
«if  the  abluents  of  the  Truyere,  14  m.  SS\V.  St. 
Flour.  Pop.  1,950  in  1861.  This  town  is  indebted 
for  whatever  importance  it  may  possess  to  its  hot 
springs  which  were  known  to  the  Bomans  bv 
whom  they  were  called  At  pm  Culrntnt,  of  whieli 
its  modern  name  is  a translation.  Their  tem- 
perature varies  from  30°  to  80°  Beaumur.  In 
winter,  the  houses  are  wanned  with  the  hot  water 
conveyed  through  the  streets  and  into  the  houses 
in  wooden  pipes.  1 1 is  also  successfully  employed 
in  the  incubation  of  various  specie:*  of  eggs.  It 
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luw  some  trade  in  isinglass,  and  carries  on  some 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

CHAU MONT  (formerly  Chaumont-m-Bastigny) , 
a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Marne,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  a height  between  the  Marne  ami 
the  Suize,  about  14  m.  from  the  confluence  of  theso 
rivers,  18  m.  NNw.  I.angres.  Pop.  7,140  in  1831. 
The  town  is  indifferently’  built;  streets  straight 
and  clean,  but  some  of  them  steep  ami  of  difficult 
access.  It  formerly  laboured  under  a deficiency 
of  water ; but  now  it  possesses  several  fine  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  means  of  a hydraulic  machine. 
It  has  several  good  public  buildings ; ami  in  the 
upper  |wirt  of  the  town  are  some  fine  promenades. 
Louis  XII..  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  surrounded 
it  with  walls  and  ditches;  but  these  are  in  a state 
of  disrepair,  and  in  most  places,  indeed,  are  thrown 
down  and  filled  up.  It  has  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  ami  of  commerce  ; a department'll  col- 
lege, a society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts; 
a public  library,  with  35,000  volumes;  a theatre, 
a hospital,  ami  a house  of  correction ; manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollens  and  druggets,  with  ini- 
|M>rtant  fabric’s  of  hosiery  and  gloves  ; ami  a con- 
siderable trade  in  iron  and  cutlery.  The  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Bussia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
signed  here,  in  1814,  a treaty  against  Napoleon. 

CHAUNY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  point  where  the  Oise  ia  joined  bv  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  half  the  town  Wing  built  on 
an  island  in  the  river,  18  m.  W.  Laon,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  t«  Mons.  Pop.  8,133  in  1831.  A 
good  deal  of  cider  is  made  in  the  town,  which  has 
also  a considerable  amount  of  trade,  being  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce. 

CHAVES,  a fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
prov.  Tras  os  Montes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
l'amega,  over  which  it  has  a Boinan  bridge  of 
eighteen  arches,  40  ni.  YV.  Braganxa.  Pop.  3,720 
in  1868.  The  town  has  mineral  baths,  which  were 
formerly  much  frequented.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  on  liis  entry’  into 
Portugal  in  1808,  but  was  recaptured  by*  the 
Spaniards  in  the  following  year. 

CHAYENPOOB.  a town  and  distr.  of  Xepaul, 
N.  Hindustan;  the  former  is  fortified, and  is  130 
m.  E.  by  S.  Catmandoo.  The  distr.  is  altogether 
mountainous;  it  exports  to  Thibet  rice,  wheat, 
oil,  butter,  iron,  copper,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth, 
planks,  spices,  imligo,  tobacco,  sugar,  furs,  and 
pearls ; ami  imports  thence,  salt,  gold,  silver,  musk, 
musk  deer  skins,  chowries,  blankets,  Chinese  silks, 
borax,  ami  medicinal  herbs. 

CIIEADLE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Stafford,  S.  div.,  hund. Totmonslow,  lsuj 
m.  NW.  London,  by  l>>ndon  and  North-Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  "tow  n 3,191.  ami  of  par.  4,803  in 
1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly*  seated  in  the  most, 
fertile  part  of  the  Moorland,  in  a vale  surrounded 
bv  hills,  planted  with  forest  trees,  and  in  a district 
aisiumliug  with  coal.  It  consists  of  one  princi|>al 
and  four  small  streets,  ami  is  intersected  by  the 
roads  from  Newcastle  to  Ashboum,  and  from  Leek 
to  Uttoxetcr.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure, 
in  the  decorated  style  of  English  church  architec- 
ture. The  chapel  of  case,  a neat  building,  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1832.  The  town  ia 
governed  V»y  a constable  mul  headlx>n>ugh,  nomi- 
nated annually  at  the  court-lcct,  field  by  the  lonl 
of  the  manor.  It  is  also  a station  for  receiving 
votes  at  the  election  of  morns,  of  the  II.  of  C.  for 
the  N.  div.  of  the  co.  The  living  is  a rectory*,  in 
the  archdeaconry*  of  Stafford,  ami  diocese  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry*.  Patron,  master  and  fellowa 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  various 
chapels  for  diwenter*  and  K.  Catholics.  It  has  n 
tree  school,  endowed  in  1385;  a national  school, 
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nn<l  sundry  bequests  for  the  poor  of  the  par.  In  I 
the  vicinage  are  very  extensive  copjier,  tin.  and 
brass  works,  and  a considerable  tape  manufactory. , 
There  ore  also  in  the  town  numerous  blacksmiths, 
braziers,  and  tin-plate  workers ; iron  merchants, 
nail-makers,  curriers,  and  tanners;  rope-makers, 
tlax-dressers,  saddlers,  and  maltsters.  Copper  ore 
has  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in 
sufficient  abundaiicc  to  make  its  working  advan- 
tageous. The  Caldon  branch  of  the  Trent  and 
M ersey  canal  passes  within  4 m.  of  Chcadlc. 
Market-day,  F riday ; and  fairs  are  held  in  January, , 
March,  Holy  Thursday,  16th  August,  and  4th 
October,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

CHKDDEU,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Somerset,'  hund.  Winterstoke.  Area  0,01*0  acres. 
Pop.  2,032  in  1861.  The  village,  15  m.  S.  by  W. 
Bristol,  at  the  base  of  the  Chedder  cliff,  a part  of 
the  Mendip  hills,  has  three  irregular  streets  branch- 
ing from  a centre.  The  church  is  a spacious  struc- 
ture, with  a lofty  pinnacled  tower;  there  is  a 
charity  school  for  35  boys  and  13  girls,  supported 
by  n portion  of  a bequest  left  in  1751,  the  remain- 
der being  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing  of  jw>or 
children,  and  the  relief  of  the  jx»or  generally. 
There  are  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle,  May  4 and 
Oct.  29.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture;  but  a pnper-mill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  employs  several  hands,  and  many  females 
are  engaged  in  knitting  stockings.  The  Chedder 
rocks,  close  to  the  town,  form  a huge  chasm  or 
gorge,  apparently  torn  apart  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature,  presenting  irregular  precipices  and  ex- 
tensive caverns,  characteristic  of  calcareous  strata. 
The  extensive  downs  comprised  within  the  par. 
are  clothed  with  fine  pasture;  and  the  dairies  of 
the  district  have  long  been  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excellent  species  of  cheese,  known  by 
the  name  of  Chedder. 

CIIEDUBA,  an  island  in  the  Ray  of  Bengal, 
about  10  m.  SW.  Kamrcc,  Aracan,  to  which  prov. 
it  Indongs,  constituting  one  of  its  four  chief  divi- 
sions. It  lies  between  lat.  1K°  30'  mid  18°  46'  N., 
and  long.  W>  28'  and  98°  44'  E. : shape,  nearly 
round;  length  and  breadth,  about  20  ni.  each; 
urea,  400  sq.  m.  I 'op.  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  consists  of  a rich 
productive  soil;  the  interior  is  much  more  free 
from  jungle  than  that  of  any  other  island  upon 
this  coast.  The  sugar  cane,  toliacco,  hemp,  cotton, 
mid  rice  grow'  most  luxuriantly,  and  the  cattle 
are  the  finest  in  the  whole  prov. 

CHELMSFORD,  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Essex,  hund.  Chelmsford,  nt  the  confluence  of 
the  Widd,  orCann,  and  Chelrner,  28  ra.  NE.  by  E. 
Loudon  by  road,  and  29 $ m.  by  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Bop.  of  town  5,513,  and  of  parish  8,407 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  nlmost  in  the  centre 
of  the  co.,  consists  of  one  principal  street  and 
three  others  branching  from  it : houses  mostly 
well  built,  many  of  them  having  gardens  extend- 
ing to  the  rivers.  It  is  lighted,  and  w'cll  supplied 
with  water  from  a spring  distant  £ m.,  conveyed 
to  a handsome  reservoir  in  the  town.  The  church, 
a stately  fabric  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, has  been  repaired  within  the  last  few  years, 
hut  the  original  pointed  style  has  been  carefully 
preserved.  It  has  a chapel  of  ease,  several  dissent- 
ing chapels,  four  seta  of  almshouses  (the  oldest 
founded  in  1625) ; a public  dispensary,  and  many 
minor  charities  and  benevolent  societies;  a gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  which  partioi- 
pnte*  alternately  with  those  of  Mahon  and  Brent- 
wood  in  an  exhibition  to  Caius  ( College,  Cambridge ; 
2 charity  schools  (one  founded  in  17 13*  one  in  1714), 
which  respectively  clothe  and  educate  60  boys  and 
20  girls;  a national,  a Lancastrian,  and  on  infant 
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school ; a neat  theatre;  public  baths,  with  a read- 
ing-room attached ; and  a handsome  hall,  in  which 
the  courts  of  assize  and  of  quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held,  ami  which  also  contains  a spacious 
assembly-room.  The  present  co.  gaol,  on  a hill 
about  1 m.  from  Chelmsford,  in  the  par.  of  Spring- 
field,  where  it  occupies  an  area  of  8 or  9 acres, 
was  built  in  1828  on  the  radiating  plan.  The 
former  gaol,  in  the  same  par.,  is  now  only  used  for 
prisoners  previously  to  conviction,  mid*  debtors: 
attached  to  it  is  a house  of  correction  for  females. 
During  the  last  war,  twfo  sets  of  barracks,  capable 
of  containing  4,000  men,  were  erected  near  the 
town;  but  they  have  since  been  taken  down.  A 
line  of  embankments  defended  by  star  batteries 
may  still  be  traced,  erected  during  the  threatened 
invasion  in  1805,  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the 
metropolis  from  the  E.  coast.  The  Chelrner  is 
crossed  by  a hnudsome  iron  bridge.  Below*  the 
town,  the  river  has  been  formed  into  a navigable 
canal,  12  m.  in  length,  for  barges,  by  means  of 
locks  and  artificial  cuts,  to  Maldon,  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Black  water.  A handsome  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  Cann, 
to  replace  an  older  bridge  of  three  arches  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Chelmsford  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  and  has  long  been 
the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  E.  parts  of  Essex, 
and  to  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  and  the 
general  co.  business  of  assizes  are  the  chief  supisirt. 
of  the  place,  for  there  is  no  manufacture,  and  the 
princifuil  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  an*  employed 
in  agriculture,  or  as  carriers  and  drovers  to  the 
metropolis.  There  are  well-frequented  annual 
races  in  July,  held  on  Galley  Common,  2 m.  from 
the  town.  Chelmsford  is  near  the  Coxaromagu* 
of  the  Roman  period. 

CHELSEA,  a town  and  par.,  forming  part  of 
the  W.  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  of  England, 
co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossuiston,  Kensington  div. 
Pop.  of  par.  32,371  in  1831 ; 40,179  in  1841 ; and 
63,439  in  1861.  Chelsea  is  situated  on  the  N.  hank 
of  the  Thames,  along  the  widest  of  its  reaches  above 
London  Bridge,  and  is  connected  with  Battersea 
hv  a modem  suspension,  ami  an  old  wooden  bridge. 
The  lower,  or  old  town,  is  irregularly  built,  and  on 
the  whole  of  mean  npjtearance : its  l>est  houses  are 
those  of  Chcyne  Walk,  along  the  side  of  the  river 
above  the  hospital,  anciently  a fashionable  resort, 
where  many  distinguished  individuals  resided. 
The  upper  and  more  modem  town,  which  extends 
towards  llyde  Park,  and  comprises  Sloan e Street 
and  Square,  Cadogan  Place,  and  part  of  Knight*- 
bridge,  consists  of  handsome  ami  regularly  built 
houses.  The  original  parish  church  near  the  river 
(the  oldest  part  of  which  is  of  the  14th  century) 
contains  many  interesting  monuments ; amongst 
others,  one  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  in  its  church- 
yard is  one  to  Sir  Ilans  Sloanc,  who  resided  here, 
and  was  lord  of  the  manor.  This  original  church 
has  now  become  a cha|K*l  of  case  to  a splendid 
church,  built  in  1824,  in  the  decorated  and  later 
Gothic  style,  of  which  it  is  a very  line  s[>ecimcn : 
it  has  927  free  sittings,  in  consequence  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  having  contributed 
several  thousand  pounds  towards  its  erection. 
There  are  numerous  other  religious  edifices,  among 
them  an  episcopal  chapel  in  Park  Street,  built  in 
1718 ; another  in  Sloano  Street,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  in  which  there  are  650  free  sittings; 
several  dissenting  chapels,  a charity  school  founded 
in  1694,  in  which  40  scholars  are  educated,  and  30 
of  the  number  clothed;  a national  school  l»ehind 
the  church,  and  others  connected  with  the  Park 
and  Sloanc  Street  chapels;  besides  several  minor 
charities.  The  most  important  public estab.,  how- 
! ever,  is  that  of  the  military  hospital,  finished  in 
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1090,  on  a plan  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  at  an  expense  of!  and  having  their  source  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
150,0004:  it  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  columns,  I formation,  which  amwars  at  the  surface  at  the  l wise 
and  cornices,  and  forms  three  quadrangles  in  the  ««f  Cooinbc  Hill,  X\V,  of  the  town,  whence  it  dips 
centre  of  extensive  grounds;  those  at  the  hack  of  i gradually,  and  is  about  700ft.  he  neat  li  the  surface 
the  structure  being  planted  with  avenues,  those  in  of  the  chief  streets  and  squares.  In  all  the  springs, 
front,  oecupied  by  ganlens  which  extend  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  predominating  ingre- 
rivcr,to  which  the  central  quadrangle  opens,  form-  dieut,  and  prevails  the  most  where  tlie  red  sand- 
ing the  S.  front,  witli  wings  on  either  side,  oma-  stone  is  approached  the  nearest.  The  other  miuc- 
roentedwith  porticos  and  piazzas.  The  cslab.  has  ral  components  consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphates  «»f 
a governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  anil  usually  ! soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlo- 
about  550  iu-peusioners,  consisting  of  veteran  ride  of  manganese — the  three  last  iu  smaller  pr«>- 
soldiers,  who,  besides  food  and  clothing,  recave  ; j»ortions.  Iodine  and  bromine  have  also  been  de- 
weekly  pay,  varying  according  to  rank  and  service,  tected  in  several  of  the  springs.  Though  the 
The  affairs  of  the  hospital  wre  managed  bv  a board  ground  has  Wen  bored  to  the  depth  of  2*10  ft,,  none 
of  commissioners.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  chief  of  the  present  wells  exceed  130  ft,  in  depth.  The 
promoter  of  this  noble  institution,  contributed  waters,  not  only  of  different  springs,  hut  those  of 
13,000/.  towards  its  formation.  York  Hospital  is  the  same  soring,  at  different  times,  probably  vary 
connected  with  the  Koval  Hospital,  having  been  ranch  in  their  analysis,  ns  several  eminent  chc- 
built  for  the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers  from  mists  have  arrived  at  different  results.  The  various 
foreign  stations,  who  are  taken  into  the  other  as  1 ingredients,  except  chloride  of  sodium,  are  sup- 
vacancies  occur.  A military  asylum  was  esta-  jsised  to  be  derived  from  the  lias  incumlient  oti 
blished  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1 HOI , for  soldiers’  i the  red  sand,  the  waters  becoming  impregnated  in 
orphans,  and  the  children  of  those  on  foreign  j their  ascent  through  the  different  marls  and  clays 
stations.  It  is  a handsome  building,  not  far  from  | of  that  formation.  They  arc  chiefly  efficacious  iu 
the  Koval  Hospital:  700  boys  and  300  girls  being  i bilious  and  dvspeptic  cases;  and  arc  taken  as  npe- 
inainfjuned,  clothed,  and  educated  in  it  on  Hell’s  riot  its,  usually  to  the  extent  of  2 or  3 half-pint 
plan:  the  boys,  on  leaving,  enter  the  army;  the  j glosses  before  breakfast,  at  intervals  of  a quarter 
girls  are  apprenticed.  Between  Chelsea  Hospital  of  an  hour  between  each.  The  alkaline  form  the 
and  Cheync's  Walk  are  the  botanical  gardens  of  most  uumcrous  class;  the  magnesian  occurs  iu  2 
the  Apothecaries’  Company,  occupying  four  acres  or  3 wells  of  recent  origin  ; and  at  the  oldwella 
on  the  hank  of  the  river,  granted  by  Sir  II.  Sloane,  and  Montpellier  are  sulphurous  springs  used  in 
whose  statue  by  Kysbrnch  is  placed  there : a hot-  discs  of  scrofula.  The  earliest  of  these  saline 
house  green-houses,  and  library  are  connected  with  springs  first  attracted  attention  in  1716,  and  was 
them,  and  annual  lectures  are  given.  There  are  subsequently  enclosed  and  resorted  to  by  a few  in- 
similar  gardens  near  Sloane  Street,  estab.  iu  1807,  valid*.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  visit  of  George 
comprising  six  acres,  in  which  lectures  are  also  111.  in  1778,  that  the  waters  obtained  any  exteti- 
given  in  May  and  June:  the  plants  are  arranged  i rive  repute;  since  which  jieriod,  or  a little  later, 
iu  compartment*  on  the  Linnaan  system.  1 Cheltenham  has  increased,  with  singular  rapidity, 

Chelsea  continued,  through  the  17th  ami  18th  j and  with  every  prospect  of  its  still  continuing’ n 
centuries,  a favourite  and  fashionable  resort,  and  favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  of 
was  noted  for  its  taverns  and  public  gardens:  the  wealthy  invalids  from  the  E.  Indies,  and  other  hot 
Kanelagh  Gardens,  adjoining  those  of  the  Koyal  climates.  The  Original  Establishment,  or  OKI 
Hospital,  were  closed  in  1 8t»o.  Well,  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved;  it 

CHELTENHAM,a  town,  pari.  bor.  and  fashion-  is  approached  by  a tine  avenue,  and  has  the  crest 
able  watering-place  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  of  a pigeon  on  various  parts  of  the  structure,  in 
bund.  Cheltenham,  in  a fertile  vale  opening  to  the  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  spring,  from 
S.  and  W.,  at  the  base  of  the  Cotswold  11  ills,  on  its  being  resorted  to  by  fiocks  of  those  birds.  The 
the  (’belt,  a small  stream,  whence  it  derives  its  Montj>ellier  JSpa  (about  J m.  S.  of  the  town)  was 
name;  9 m.  NE.  Gloucester,  97  m.  WNW.  I<on-  first  opened  in  1809;  this  lias  also  been  greatly 
don  by  road,  and  121  $ m.  by  Great  Western  rail-  augmented,  ami  is  at  present  the  most  fashionable 
way.  Pop.  of  |«irl.  bor.,  which  is  identical  with  resort  during  the  season,  which,  at  all  the  spas, 
the  parish,  39,693  in  1861.  The  increase  of  the  ' begins  May  1 and  ends  Oct.  31.  During  this  |>c- 
town  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  ceil-  • riod  they  areo[iencd  at  6 in  the  morning;  ami  at 
Jury,  occasioned  by  the  great  influx  of  wealthy  Montpellier  there  is  a numerous  band  in  attend- 
invalids  and  others,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  [ ance  from  8 to  10  o’clock,  the  usual  time  for 
its  spas  the  mild  and  equable  temperature  of  the  j drinking  the  waters  and  promenading.  The  eve- 
site,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  neigh-  ning  musical  promenades  at  the  same  spa  are  also 
bourhood,  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1*01  ! amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Cheltenham ; 
the  pop.  amounted  to  only  3,076;  in  1811  it  had  and,  during  the  season,  the  weekly  assemblies  tako 
increased  to  8,325;  in  1821,  to  13,396;  in  1831,  to  » place  in  the  rotunda  of  this  spa.  In  winter  they 
22,492;  ami  in  1811,  to  31,411.  The  High  Street,  j are  held  at  a splendid  suite  of  rooms  in  the  High 
running  XW.  amt  SE.,  is  upwards  of  1}  m.  in  Street.  'Hie  Montpellier  baths  comprise  every 
length;  several  others  branch  from  it  at  right  variety  of  warm,  cold,  vaj>our,  air,  and  shampooing, 
angles,  on  each  side,  leading  to  the  various  squares,  , and  adjoining  them  is  an  extensive  laboratory  for 
terraces,  detached  villas,  and  sjmm;  each  of  the  manufacturing  the  various  kinds  of  1 Cheltenham 
latter  being  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-  j SalLs.’  They  form  altogether  an  extensive  range 
grounds.  On  the  N.  side  of  fhe  town,  amongst  of  buildings,  and  are  supplied  with  the  mineral 
other  fine  ranges,  an*  Columbia  Place,  St.  Mar-  [ water  of  80  different  wells,  conducted  bv  one  main 
caret's  Terrace,  and  Pitville  Lawn;  on  the  S.  the  i pipe  to  the  establishment.  The  montfily  exhibt- 
Upper  and  Lower  Promenades  (on  the  plan  of  the  tions  of  the  Horticultural  ami  Floral  Society  arc 
Louvre),  and  the  Crescent;  and  up  the  ascent  in  held  at  the  Mont|iellier  and  Pittville  Spa*.  ’ The 
that  direction,  Lansdown  Place,  Crescent,  ami  latter  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  a splendid 
Terrace,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Malvern  structure,  on  an  eminence  X.  of  the  town,  coin- 
]] ills.  The  sjmis,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted  inanding  fine  prospects,  with  extensive  walks  and 
for  it*  rapid  growth  and  celebrity  in  the  fashion-  drives  round  it.  A few  public  breakfasts  are  given 
able  world,  originate  in  a considerable  number  of  at  this  spa  during  the  season,  but  hitherto  the 
saline  springs,  rising  in  different  parts  ol  the  vale,  southern  quarter  of  Cheltenham  has  always  been 
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the  most  frequented  anil  fashionable.  The  Pitt- 1 
ville  establishment  was  opened  in  1830,  havin''  I 
cost  in  all  about  60,000/.  The  Cambray  Sjin  is  a 
small  Gothic  structure,  built  over  a chalybeate 
spring.  The  whole  of  these  sjjos  are  more  or  less  j 
frequented  throughout  the  year:  there  are  also 
r»kmI  public  baths  in  the  High  Strict.  The  puri-sh 
church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  with  a lofty 
spire,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  churchyard, 
planted  with  noble  avenues.  There  are  also  0 , 
modern  churches;  built  partly  by  private sulwcrip- 
tion,  and  partly  by  grant  from  the  commissioners; 
a Catholic,  ami  various  dissenting  chapels.  A free 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  1 580,  for  at  least 
60  boys  ; but  grammar  being  held  to  mean  Latin, 
though  the  scholars  am  instructed  gratuitously  in 
that  language,  they  have  to  pay  for  instruction  in 
English.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
viate  this  anomaly  and  get  the  school  placed  on 
an  improved  footing.  It  has  2 exhibitions  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  worth  GO/,  each ; and  4 ! 
church  livings  are  exclusively  open  to  the  scholars 
of  this  school  who  have  obtained  exhibitions.  A 
charity  sclmol  was  founded  in  16X2,  for  boys  of 
this  and  several  other  pars.,  who,  on  leaving,  have 
nn  apprentice  fee  allowed  them ; a national  school, 
established  in  1H17.  has  between  500  and  (KM)  chil- 
dren daily,  and  200  on  Sundays;  a female  orphan 
us  v him,  founded  in  1X06  bv  Queen  Charlotte, 
maintains  and  educates  about  27  children. 

Hut  the  principal  educational  establishment  con- 
nected with  the  town  is  the  Proprietary  College. 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  a large  IshIv  of  suljsoribers, 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  a complete  course  of 
classical  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  building,  a magnificent  fabric  in  the  Tudor 
at  vie,  opened  in  1X43,  has  a front  210  ft.  in  length,  • 
with  a tower  rising  to  the  height  tjf  about  X0  ft.  I 
Inside  it  has  a school-room  90  ft.  by  45  do.,  a gym-  j 
nasium  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  lecture-moms.  | 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  are,  the  \ 
general  hospital,  accommodating  100  pniients  from 
all  parts;  the  dispensary  and  casualty  hospital, 
established  1X13;  the  benevolent  anil  auti-mcn- 
dicitv  society,  established  in  1X27,  and  affording  1 
relief  in  kind,  by  means  of  tickets;  the  Colniurg 
(for  women  in  child-birth),  Dorcas,  and  numerous 
others;  alms-houses,  founded  1574,  fur  six  old 
people;  and  several  minor  charities.  There  are 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  each  of  the 
spas,  and  live  or  six  others  in  the  town  ; a literary 
and  philosophical  institution,  established  1X33,  at 
winch  lectures  are  frequently  given,  with  a good 
library  and  museum ; and  zoological  gardens.  The 
General  Association  for  Scientific  and  Literary  In- 
struction lias  weekly  meetings  and  courses  of*  lec- 
tures— it  is  on  the  plan  of  n Mechanics’  Institute. 
There  is  a neat  theatre,  usually  open  in  summer, 
but  enjoying  no  great  share  of  patronage.  The 
assembly  rooms  in  Regent  Street,  u]mmum1  in  IX1G, 
oust  60, (MM)/.  The  ball-room  is  X 7 ft.  by  40,  and 
40  ft.  high.  The  market-place  is  an  extensive 
structure,  built  in  1X23,  with  an  entrance,  through 
an  arcade,  from  the  High  Street.  Market,  Thurs. 
and  Sat.;  there  is  usually  nn  abundant  supply,  at  j 
moderate  prices.  Annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheese 
are  held  the  2nd  Thursday  in  April,  August  5,  2nd 
Tuesday  in  Sept.,  and  3rd  Thurs«lay  in  Dec. ; there 
are  also  two  statute  fairs,  on  Thursday  before  and 
after  Old  Michaelmas  Day.  Malting  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
caused  by  the  great  influx  of  visitors  to  the  spas, 
and  by  lie  l>eiiig  a considerable  thoroughfare. 
Cheltenham  is  connected  by  railways  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  profited  much  by  the  con- 
84  *q  went  facility  of  communication.  Coals  and 
other  articles  of  general  consumption  arc  brought, 
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by  a railway,  from  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Ship  Canal  to  the  \V.  side  of  the  town  (9  m.), 
where  there  are  convenient  wharfs  and  warehouses. 
Water,  for  domestic  use,  is  conducted  from  sourees 
in  the  Cotswold  Hills  to  a large  reservoir,  and 
thence,  l»v  japes,  to  the  ujqier  stories  of  most  of 
the  houses:  this  and  the  gas  (with  which  the 
whole  of  the  town  and  suburbs  are  well  lighted) 
are  supplied  by  private  companies.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  Cheltenham,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  returning  1 mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. 
The  limits  of  the  part  bor.  coincide,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  those  of  the  par.  Registered 
electors,  2,664  in  1X62.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
pr«j»crty,  *201,098 /.  in  1857,  and  216,169/.  in  1X62. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  commis- 
sioners. The  scenery  in  every  direction  Is  very 
beautiful,  and  nightingales  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
Hennal's  Wood,  about  1 m.  from  the  town,  has 
been  named,  from  the  numbers  that  frequent  it. 
Nightingale  Grove.  From  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing summits  extensive  prospects  are  commanded, 
es  | socially  I 'mom  Cleeve  Cloud,  Binllip,  Charlton 
Deer  1’ark,  and  ‘the  Castles,’  so  named  from  the 
remains  of  Mime  ancient  encampments.  .Sudeley 
Castle,  a splendid  old  ruin ; Sou  t ham,  a curious 
8|K*eimen  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor 
l*criod ; Wi loomin',  where  the  remains  of  a Roman 
villa  were  discovered  in  1X18  (Arehreolog.,  vol.  ii.), 
and  Todilington,  a splendid  modem  seat,  are  in 
the  vicinity. 

CIIKLvA.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on 
a river  of  the  same  name,  39  m.  N W.  Valencia. 
Pop.  4,499  in  1X57.  There  are  vestiges  of  an 
[ ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  on  the  XE.  of  this  town, 
that  served  to  convey  water  to  Liria.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  planted  with  mulljerries  and  vines,  and 
produces  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  wine, 
and  oil. 

CH  EMXITZ,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  cire. 
Zwickau,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  mi  the  Chem- 
nitz river,  20  m.  ENK.  Zwickau,  and  37  m.  WSW. 
Dresden,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Nurem- 
berg. Pop.  45,432  in  1x61.  The  town  was  for- 
merly walled,  hut  its  fortifications  have  been  le- 
velled, and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  It  lias  some  go^l  streets  and  squares,  a 
castle,  five  churches,  four  hospitals,  a town  hall, 
cloth  hall,  lyceum,  and  school  of  design,  and  has 
handsome  and  thriving  suburbs.  Chemnitz  is  the 
principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  extensive  cotton  i nan ufact tires,  and  that  of 
cotton  hosiery,  mitts,  drc.,  to  which  it  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  rapid  growth,  is  said  to  employ 
from  15,000  to  20,000  looms  in  Chemnitz  and  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  stockings  and  mitts 
manufactured  here  are  now  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  states  comprised  within  the  German 
Customs  league;  and  considerable  quantities  are 
also  shipiied  for  the  U.  States.  In  1X62,  there 
were  in  the  town  51  factories  of  woollen  stuffs;  18 
factories  for  stockings  and  mitts;  and  16  for  cotton. 
There  were  also, at  the  same  date,  4 iron  foundries, 
and  20  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  spin- 
ning machinery,  with  which  it  supplies  a consider- 
able part  of  the  Continent.  The  town  has  besides 
manufactures  of  linens,  and  dyeing  and  bleaching 
establishments.  The  district  of  Chemnitz  contains 
fourteen  villages,  and  hnd,  in  1861,  a pop.  of  above 
80,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
above  branches  of  industry.  Chemnitz  was  for 
400  years  a free  imperial  city.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Puffendorf. 

CIl  KXONCEAUX  (CASTLE  OF).  See  Bi.kre. 

CHEPSTOW,  a sea-|x>rt  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Monmouth,  hund.  Caldecot;  on  the  Wye, 
2}  w.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Severn,  110  m. 
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W.  Lond.  by  road,  and  141J  m.  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  3,304  in  1*01.  The  town  stands 
on  a gradual  slope  betwixt  l>old  cliffs  rising  from 
the  W.  hank  of  the  river,  anil  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  England.  Streets 
broad,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  but  badly 
supplied  with  water.  There  are  many  good  houses, 
and  the  town  looks  neat  and  cheerful.  The  church 
has  a tine  Norman  entrance,  and  many  curious 
specimens  of  the  early  pointed  style.  It  has  also 
a Cath.  and  several  dins.  cha|iels;  an  endowed 
charity  school  for  thirteen  children ; a national 
school,  two  ancient  hospitals,  in  which  twenty-five 
aged  persons  are  supported;  and  several  minor 
charities.  Market,  Wed.  and  Sat..  Fairs,  Frid. 
and  Sat.  in  Whitsun-wcek ; Sat.  before  June  20, 
Aug.  1,  and  Frid.  before  Oct.  20.  It  has  no  manu- 
factures ; but  n considerable  trade,  being  the  chief 
port  of  most  of  the  places  on  the  Wye  and  Lug, 
including  Herefordshire  and  the  E.  part  of  Mon- 
mouth. Ship-bui!(ling  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  alxmt  70  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  4,600  tons,  belong  to  the  port.  The  title 
runs  with  great  rapidity  in  the  river,  making  its 
navigation  a little  dangerous;  anti  it  rises  at  or- 
dinary springs  between  40  and  60  ft.,  ami  at  high 
springs  it  sometimes  reaches  between  60  and  60 
ft. ; hence  very  large  ships  may  come  up  to  the 
town,  and  barges  of  80  tons  burden  ascend  the 
river  to  Hereford.  A handsome  iron  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  river  in  1816  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  two  cos.  separated  by  the  Wye.  The  castle, 
on  a steep  cliff  overhanging  the  Wye,  dates  from 
the  lltli  century,  though  most  of  the  existing 
remains,  which  occupy  a considerable  space,  appear 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin : it  was  alternately  in 
the  hands  of  both  parties  during  the  last  civil  war; 
and  after  the  restoration,  Henry  Martvn,  the  regi- 
cide, was  imprisoned  for  life  in  one  of  its  towers, 
where  he  died  after  thirty  years’  confinement. 
The  co.  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  in  the 
town,  and  a small  theatre  is  occasionally  opened. 

CIIER,  on  inL  dep.  of  France,  reg.  Centre, 
formed  of  part  of  Bern  and  llourbonnais,  having 
N\  the <ldp.  Loire*,  E.  Nivere,  S.  Allier  and  (.’reuse, 
and  W.  Indre  and  Loire-et-Cher.  Area,  720,880 
hectares,  or  2,863  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  823,393  in 
1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Cher,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  which,  with  the  Allier,  forms 
its  K.  boundary.  Surface  generally  flat.  {Soil 
various  : in  the  E.,  and  along  the  Loire,  it  is  very 
fertile. ; S.  it  is  of  a medium  quality,  while  in  the 
N.  it.  is  sandy,  and  covered  in  great  part  with 
heath.  Agriculture  backward.  Principal  crops, 
wheat,  mo-din.  rye,  liarley,  and  oats.  Hem})  is 
largely  cultivated,  the  crop  being  estimated  at 
about  760,000  kilog.  a year.  The  natural  mea- 
dows, which  arc  extensive  and  valuable,  are  prin- 
cipally  depastured  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  stock 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  alMuit  600,000  head,  pro- 
ducing annually  670,000  kilog.  of  wool.  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  estimated  at  86,000  head.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  horses  of  Berri  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation;  but  the  breed  is  now  greatly  de- 
teriorated. Hogs  ami  goats  numerous.  The  forests 
occupy  about  120,000  hectares;  and  furnish  timber 
for  the  navy.  The  vineyards  cover  nearly  13,000 
hectares;  those  in  the  arroml.  of  Sancerrc  furnish 
the  liest  wines.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  is  pretty 
extensively  wrought.  The  cloth  manufacture, 
once  the  staple  of  the  dep.,  has  grcatlv  fallen  off ; 
ami  the  glass  works  that  were  formerly  to  be  met 
with  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  cutlety  of  Bouigee 
is  much  esteemed  ; and  there  arc  fabrics  of  coarse 
cloth  and  linen,  with  earthenware  manufactures, 
breweries,  and  tanneries. 
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The  dep.  is  divided  into  three  nrrondissement*. 
Principal  towns,  Bo  urges,  St.  Amaml,  Vicrzun, 
and  Sancerrc. 

CHERASCO,  an  ini.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Cuuco,  advantageously  situated  on  a point  of  laud 
between  the  St  lira  and  Tanaro,  near  their  con- 
fluence, 31  m.  SSE.  Turin.  Pop.  8,852  in  1861. 
The  town  was  formerly  ail  important  military 
post,  and  is  still  surrounded  with  walls ; but  its 
citadel  Mas  dismantled  in  1796.  It  is  well  built 
and  laid  out,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a canal 
cut  from  the  St  urn,  which  also  turns  several  silk 
mills.  Trade  chiefly  in  wine  and  silk. 

CHERBOURG,  a principal  sea-port  and  forti- 
fied town  of  France,  dep.  M&ncnc,  on  its  X. 
shore,  nearly  opjxisite  the  \V.  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  tlie  bottom  of  a bay  formed  by  Cope 
Levi  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  I,a  Hogue  on  its  ex- 
treme W„  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divetto,  41  in. 
X W.  St.  Lo , and  186  m.  WXW.  Paris,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  ParU-Cherbourg  railway.  Pop.  41,812 
in  1861.  The  streets  are  narrow  ami  dirty,  not- 
withstanding there  are  many  public  fountains. 
Houses  mostly  of  stone  and  slated.  Chief  public 
buildings:  the  military'  and  marine  urHenals ; a 
spacious  marine  and  several  other  hospitals ; the 
(Muriali  church,  a singular  edifice;  the  town  hall 
and  prison,  both  new  nnd  handsome  buildings; 
a theatre;  public  baths  and  barracks.  From  its 
advanced  position  in  the  English  Channel,  it  has 
long  been  a favourite  object  with  the  French  go- 
vernment to  render  Cherbourg  a great  naval  ar- 
senal, and  a secure  asylum  for  ship*  of  war;  and, 
to  accomplish  this,  vast  sums  have  been  expended 
u|Hih  it.  The  harbour*  for  merchantmen  ami  ships 
of  war  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
last,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon I.,  is  a magnificent  workl  It  is  mostly  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  328  yards  long  by 
260  wide,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  60 
ships  of  the  line,  which  may  enter  it  at  all  times, 
there  being  26  ft.  Mater  at  low  ebb.  It  has  lour 
fine  covered  granite  docks,  86  ft.  deep,  for  the 
building  of  ships,  nnd  a basin  for  those  undergoing 
repair.  Near  the  naval  port  is  the  dockyard  of 
Chantoreync  for  the  building  of  frigates,  contain- 
ing a large  timber  yard,  ami  a rope  n-nlk  646  yds. 
in  length.  The  commercial  jx>rt,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Divette,  ami  easy  of  access  consists 
of  an  outer  harbour  and  a basin,  the  former  262 
yds.  long,  by  218  wide;  the  latter  446  yds.  long, 
by  138  wide.  Between  the  two  divisions  is  a 
sluice : the  outer  harlxmr  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  a canal  666  yds.  long,  and  64  wide,  bor- 
dered in  its  whole  length  by  a granite  jetty,  wit  hin 
which  a depth  of  19  ft.  water  is  always  retained. 
The  roadstead  of  Chcrboutg  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Channel,  ami  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It 
is  defended  on  all  sides  by  batteries,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  the  northerly  winds,  which  Mould 
otherwise  throw  in  a heavy  sea,  am!  in  a great 
measure  also  from  the  Channel  currents,  by  a vast 
artificial  digue,  or  brenkM-ater,  similar  to  that  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  opposite  to,  and  about  2£  m.  from,  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  great  work,  fonned  for  the  most 
|»art  of  granite  and  sandstone,  M-ns  commenced 
under  Louis  XVI.,  in  1784,  and  continued  till 
1791 ; it  Mas  re-commenced  bv  Napoleon  I.  in 
1802,  again  discontinued  in  1813,  nnd  finally 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1864. 
Its  foundation  mos  laid  by  sinking  many  massive 
wooden  frames,  which  Mere  afterwards  filled  with 
blocks  of  stone.  The  length  of  the  digue  is  3,768 
metres  (4,120  yards);  breadth  at  its  I wise,  262  ftM 
at  its  summit,  101  ft.  On  its  central  jinrt,  which 
is  9}  ft.  above  the  water  at  the  highest  spring 
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tides,  a battery  has  been  erected.  The  E,  channel 
between  it  and  the  shore  is  1,060  yards  in  width, 
that  on  the  W.  side  2,550  yards. 

Cherbourg  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  of  a marit.  tribunal  ami  prefecture, 
and  is  tbe  cap.  of  the  1st  naval  orrondiasetaent. 
It  has  a departmental  college,  a royal  academical 
society,  a public  library  with  3,500  voK,  a naval 
library,  and  several  museums.  Cherbourg,  which  ; 
is  very  ancient,  was  in  the  10th  century  called  | 
Caruabur.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  and  was  the  last  place  they  retained  in 
Normandv. 

CHERIBON,  a sen-port  town  of  Java,  cap.  div.  i 
and  prov.,  at  the  head  of  a wide  bay  on  the  X. 
coast  of  the  isl.,  128  in.  SE.  by  E.  Batavia;  lat. 
6°  48'  S.,  long.  108°  37'  E.  In  the  early  part  of; 
the  present  century  it  suffered  from  a pestilence, 1 
which  destroyed  more  than  a third  of  its  inhab.:  | 
and.  from  this  and  other  causes,  it  is  said  to  have  I 
declined  of  late ; but  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
residence  of  a Dutch  governor,  ami  enjoys  con- 
siderable trade.  The  town  mid  harbour  are  pro- 
tected by  a fort.  The  district  of  Cheribon  is  re-  I 
markable  for  its  fertility,  mul  the  excellence  of  j 
its  coffee,  indigo,  teak  and  timlier. 

CHEKSO  and  OSERO  (an.  Crepsa  and  Absorus, 
together  called  Abni/rtirfes),  two  contiguous,  long 
mid  narrow  isls.  of  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to 
Illyria,  gov.  Trieste;  between  lat.  44°  80'  and 
45^  20'  N.,  and  long.  14°  15'  and  14°  30'  E., 
separated  from  Istria  by  the  Gulf  of  Quamere; 
united  length  nearly  50  m.,  breadth  varying  from 
1 to  8 m.  Area  95  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  Cherso,  1 7,200 ; 
of  Osero,  3,535  in  1857.  Surface  generally  moun- 
tainous, stony,  and  t>arren  ; but  in  some  parts  the 
olive,  vine,  tig,  and  various  other  fruits,  and  a 
little  com,  are  grown,  aud  in  several  parts  there 
are  good  pasture  lands  for  sheep.  Oil  is  the  most 
valuable  product  of  Cherso,  wine  of  Osero.  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  fomier  island  there  arc  some 
fine  woods ; and  shrubs  and  plants  for  dyeing  an? 
verv  abundant.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  very  in- 
different, and  the  wool  bad.  Other  domestic 
animal*  are  few.  Many  of  the  pop.  subsist  by  the 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries.  There  are  a few 
manufactures,  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and 
liqueurs ; and  vessels  are  built  at  the  principal 
towns : — these  arc  Cherso,  Osero,  Lossin  Grande, 
and  Lossin  Piccolo.  Cherso,  the  cap.,  on  the  W. 
aide  of  the  island  of  same  name,  lias  a good 
though  small  harbour,  and  3,000  inhab.  It  con- 
tains a cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches; 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty;  but  its  inhab. 
clean  and  industrious.  Osero,  also  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Cherso,  in  an  unhealthy  situation, 
has  only  1,500  inhnb.;  but  it  has  a cathedral  with 
a tine  steeple,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in 
840.  Its  inhab.  have  some  trade  in  timber. 
l»ssin  Grande  and  Piccolo  are  two  insignificant 
towns  on  the  island  of  Osero.  The  two  Islands 
are  connected  by  a bridge. 

CHERSOX.  See  Kukrsom. 

CHERT8EY,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  burnt  Godley,  22$  m.  SW.  Loudon,  by 
tbe  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  2,910,  and  of  par.  6,589  in  1861.  The  town, 
aitualed  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  neatly  j 
built  of  brick,  partially  paved,  and  well  supplied  i 
with  spring  water,  but  not  iighted.  It  is  con- 
nected with  tbe  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  by  a j 
atone  bridge  of  7 arches,  built  in  1785,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  two  counties.  The  church,  a 
handsome  structure,  erected  in  1808,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  contains  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  statesman  C.  J.  Fox,  who  resided 
You  II. 


for  a lengthened  period  at  St  Ann’s  Hill,  near  tbe 
town.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  chai>els, 
and  a school,  founded  in  1725,  for  50  children  of 
this  and  three  adjoining  parishes;  its  present 
revenuurfs  above  4U0Z.  a year,  ami  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged on  Bell’s  plan,  ami  now  educates  230  boys 
ami  130  girls,  of  whom  30  of  either  sex  belonging 
to  Chertsey  an*  clothed.  Market  day,  Wednesdav. 
Fairs,  First  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Lent,  for 
cattle ; May  14,  for  sheep  ; Aug.  6 ami  Sept  25, 
for  pleasure  and  pedlerv.  The  chief  business  of 
Chertsey  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
flour,  iron  hoops,  and  brooms : great  quantities  of 
bricks  are  also  made  in  tbe  neighbourhood;  and 
vegetables  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  I<oud»n 
markets.  Ciesar  is  stipjsised  to  have  crossed  the 
Thames  near  this  place  to  attack  Cassilielaunus  ; 
the  stakes  then  driven  Into  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
tbe  Britons  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Romans 
are  noticed  by  Bede  as  remaining  in  the  8th 
century;  and  vestiges  of  them  arc  still  traceable 
$ m.  below  the  bridge.  During  the  Heptarchy, 
Chertsey  was  the  residence  of  the  S.  Saxon  kings : 
nt  Hardwick  Court,  in  the  par.  (now  a farm), 
Henry  VI.  resided  when  a child:  and  in  an  an- 
cient monastery  (founded  by  Edgar,  and  existing 
till  Henry  VIII.)  he  was  privately  interred, 
though  his  remains  were  subsequently  removed 
to  Windsor.  Cowley  the  poet  died  iu  this  town, 
where  his  study  is  still  preserved. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  a noble  bay  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  U.  S.  of  X.  America,  having 
its  emliouchure  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  between 
Cape  Charles,  lat.  37°  T X.,  long.  76°  2'  VV„  and 
Cape  Henry,  lat.  36°  66'  X..  long  76°  4'  W., 
about  13  m.  apart.  It  stretches  nearly  due  N. 
from  Cape  Henry  to  tin*  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hannnh  river,  in  39°  35'  X.,  a distance  in  a direct 
line  of  above  180  m.  Its  average  breadth  X.  of 
tbe  Potomac  river,  in  lat.  38°,  is  about  10  ra. ; 
but  S.  of  that  point  it  is  about  25  m.  Its  coast 
line  is  very  irregular,  inasmuch  as  it  branches  out 
on  both  sides  into  an  immense  number  of  bays; 
but  including  these*,  and  its  numerous  islands,* its 
area  is  estimated  at  3,600  sq.  m.  (Darby.)  It  is 
wholly  within  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Chesapeake  Bay  differs  from  the  other 
sounds  on  the  Atlantic,  slope  of  the  U.  Slates  in 
having  only  one  outlet,  as  well  as  in  its  greater 
depth  of  water,  which  is  generally  aliout  nine 
fathoms,  affording  many  commodious  harbours, 
aud  a safe  and  easy  navigation  for  ships  of  the 
largest  burden.  At  its  bead  it  receives  the  Susque- 
haunah  ; and  on  its  W.  site  the  Potomac,  Rap(ia- 
haiuiock,  York,  and  James  rivers.  On  the  same 
side  are  Baltimore.  Annapolis,  Norfolk,  Hampton, 
&c. ; and  on  its  E.  shore,  Chester  and  Cambridge. 
Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  Albemarle  Sound ; the  Chesa|x*ake  and  Ohio 
canal,  from  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac  to  Pitts- 
burg, was  commen<x*d  in  1828. 

CHES11AM,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Bucks,  hund.  Burnham,  in  a fertile  vale,  through 
which  a small  brook  fiows  to  join  the  Coin.  Area 
of  par.,  11,880  acres.  Pop.  of  town  2,208,  and  of 
par.  5,985  in  1861.  The  town,  26  m.  XW.  London, 
consists  of  three  streets.  The  church,  an  ancient 
cruciform  structure,  has  an  embattled  tower  ami 
spire ; there  are  also  four  dissenting  chapels,  an 
almshouse  for  four  old  people,  aud  n national 
school.  Market  on  Wednesday  for  com,  Saturday 
for  general  previsions.  Fairs.  April  21  and  July  22, 
for  cattle;  a statute  fair  Sept.  28.  Cheslmni  was 
formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  tur- 
nery ware,  which,  though  still  carried  on,  has 
greatly  declined.  The  lace  manufacture  is  wholly 
discontinued.  Shoe  waking,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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metropolis,  in  the  chief  business;  hut  the  ranking 
of  straw  plait  employs  many  females : there  are 
also  several  paper-mills,  anti  a small  silk-mill  in 
the  vicinity. 

CHESHIRE,  a marit  co.  of  England,  having 
N,  the  Irish  Sea,  the  actuary  of  the  Mersey, 
Lancashire,  and  a small  part  of  Yorkshire ; K.  the 
cos.  Derby  and  Stafford;  S.  Salop,  and  a portion 
of  Flint;  and  W.  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  the  actuary 
of  the  Dee,  Area,  C73,‘M)  acres,  of  which  about 
llon.iMH)  an*  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Pop.  470,174  in  1801.  The  surface  is 
generally  low  and  Hat,  with  some  considerable 
bills  along  its  E.  bonier,  and  a broken  ridge  on  its 
W.  side  extending  from  Mal|»as  to  Frodsham ; in 
this  ridge,  near  Tarporley,  is  the  iusulatcd  rock  of 
Huston.  It  is  watered  by  the  Dee,  Weaver,  and 
other  streams,  and  the  Mersey  forma  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  it  and  I/mcashire : it  is  also 
intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has  mines  of 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt;  but  its  most 
valuable  mineral  consists  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  rock-salt,  vast  quantities  of  which  an? 
annually  dug  up,  and  used  partly  for  home  con- 
sumption and  partly  for  exportation;  a great 
quantity  of  salt  is  also  procured  from  the  brine 
springs  contiguous  to  Northwich,  Middlewich,  Ac. 
The  soil  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a red,  rich, 
sandy  or  clayey  loam,  much  improved  bv  marling, 
and  generally  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  humid ; and  the  country  being  low  and  well 
sheltered,  and  divided  by  hedges  and  hedge-row 
trees,  is  remarkable  for  its  verdure  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  pastures.  Hence  Cheshire  is 
one  of  the  finest  grazing  districts  in  England,  and 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  dairies,  ( 'heeae  is 
the  principal  product;  ami  is  not  only  highly 
esteemed  throughout  England,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities,  but  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.  Arable 
husbandry  is  a secondary  object,  and  Is  less  suited 
to  the  climate ; but  potatoes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities.  Estates  tor  the  most  part  large;  this 
is  one  of  the  cos.  in  which  the  least  change  has 
taken  place,  for  a lengthened  period,  in  the  owner- 
ship of  laml : farms  mostly  small,  a great  many 
under  10  acres;  hut,  excluding  these,  the  average 
is  probably  about  70  acres.  Though  there  are 
but  few  extensive  woods,  Cheshire  has,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  hedge-row  trees,  a very  woody 
appearance,  and  a large  supply  of  available  timl>er. 
Manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  are  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  and  success  at  Macclesfield, 
Congletou,  Stockport,  and  other  places.  Cheshire 
has  7 bund,  and  90  par.,  exclusive  of  the  citv  of 
Chester.  It  sends  ten  members  to  the  II.  of  C., 
viz.  four  for  the  co.,  and  two  each  for  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  the  bora,  of  Macclesfield  and  Stock- 
ist. Legist,  electors  for  the  co.  18,184  in  1866, 
of  whom  6,303  for  the  northern  and  <‘>,*81  for  the 
southern  division.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property — in  the  northern  division,  838,4164  in 
1867,  and  932,7774  in  1802;  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion 1,144,0234  in  1857;  and  1,067,5234  in  1802. 

Cheshire  is  called  a co.  pnlaiiuc,  from  the  sove- 
reign power  in  it  being  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Karl  of  Chester  as  fully  os  by  the  king.  Hut  it 
has  been  long  held  by  the,  crown.  It  had,  how- 
ever, separate  courts  and  law  officers  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Welsh  Jurisdiction  Act  of  Geo.  IV., 
when  they  were  abolished,  and  its  courts  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

CHESTER,  a dtv,  co.,  pari,  bor.,  and  seaport  of 
England,  locally  in  the  co.  of  Chester,  bund. 
Rroxtoti,  on  a rocky  elevation  on  the  N.  hank  of 
the  Dee,  by  which  it  is  half  encircled,  on  the  S. 
bonier  of  the  co.,  about  0 m.  above  the  conllueuce 
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of  the  Doe  with  its  estuary,  27  m.  S.  by  E.  Liver- 
pool, 164  m.  NW.  London,  by  road,  and  17*A  m. 
by  London  and  North  western  railway.  Pop. 
31,110  in  1861.  The  city  is  enclosed  within  an 
oblong  quadrangle  by  walls  of  great  antiquity, 
and  which  are  most  pn>hahly  built  on  the  sit«r 
of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans.  They 
make  in  all  a circuit  of  2,670  yards,  ami  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  kept,  in  a complete  state  of 
repair.  The  ancient  gateways  having  lieen  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  modem  arches,  a con- 
tinuous walk  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  6 ft.  wide, 
defended  on  one  side  by  a parapet,  and  on  the 
other  by  a railing,  extends  all  round  the  city,  and 
affords  a great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  * The 
form  of  the  citv,’  says  Mr.  reimant,  ‘evinces  its 
Roman  origin,  being  hi  the  figure  of  their  camps ; 
with  four  gates,  four  prinri|>al  streets,  and  a 
variety  of  lesser,  crossing  the  other  at.  right 
angles,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  lesser 
squares.  The  structure  of  the  four  prim-ipal 
streets  is  without  parallel;  they  run  direct  from 
K.  to  W.  anil  X.  to  S. ; ami  have  l>een  excavated 
out  of  the  earth,  and  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  carriages  drive  far  below  the  level 
of  the  kitchens,  on  a line  with  ranges  of  shops; 
over  which,  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  passengers 
walk  from  end  to  end,  secure  from  wet  or  heat,  in 
galleries  (or  rotes,  as  they  are  called)  purloined 
from  the  floor  of  each  house,  open  in  front,  and 
halustraded.  The  back  courts  of  all  these  houses 
are  level  with  the  rows ; but  to  go  into  any  one 
of  these  four  streets  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a 
flight  of  several  stcjts.’  (Tour  in  Wales,  i.  147, 
8vo.  cd.)  The  city  lias  of  late  years  been  much 
modernised  and  improved,  and  a handsome  new 
street  lias  been  formed  from  near  the  centre  of  the 
tow'ii  to  Grusvenor  Bridge, — a noble  stone  struc- 
ture of  a single  arch,  200  ft.  in  span,  with  a 
roadway  38  ft.  in  width.  Previously  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge,  the  communication  across  the 
rive/  was  by  an  old,  narrow,  and  inconvenient 
bridge  of  seven  arches.  The  suburbs  have  also 
been  considerably  extended.  The  w hole  is  paved, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  raised 
by  a steam-engine,  from  the  Dee,  and  conducted 
by  pipes  to  a large  reservoir.  The  cathedral  is 
a large.  Gothic  pile,  with  a low  massive  tower ; 
the  interior  is  tine,  with  several  lateral  chapels 
in  the  earlier,  and  a clcristory  in  the  later 
pointed  style;  the  bishop's  throne,  anil  several 
ancient  monuments,  are  highly  interesting.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  St, 
Werburgh’s  Abbey,  which  for  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  bishop’s  palace  (rebuilt  1752),  the  prclicndal, 
and  other  good  modem  houses  (forming  the  Abbey 
Square),  occupy  the  rest  of  the  precinct.  There 
are  nine  parish  churches,  nnd  two  others  not 
parochial.  St.  John’s  church  is  a magnificent 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture ; in  Trinity  Church 
are  monuments  to  Parnell,  the  poet,  and  Matthew 
Henry,  the  celebrated  commentator,  interred 
within  its  walls.  It  ha*  also  a Catholic  and 
several  dissenting  chapels;  a grammar-school, 
founded  .in  3G  Hen.  VIII.  for  24  boys,  from  whom 
the  cathedral  choristers  are  selected : its  annual 
revenue  is  1084,  and  it  has  one  exhibition  to 
either  university ; two  charity  schools  founded 
in  1717,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St. 
John,  one  for  38  boys,  of  whom  28  are  also  main- 
tained; the  other  fora  like  number  of  girl*; 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  school,  estahlidiod 
in  1811.  and  wholly  supported  by  him,  educating 
between  400  and  600  children  : a diocesan  school, 
on  Hell's  plan,  for  150  boys;  three  infant  schools 
and  several  large  dissenting  and  Sunday  schools. 
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The  co.  infirmary,  and  the  co.  lunatic  asylum, 
each  have  accommodation  for  100  patients;  and 
it  has  a lying-in  hospital,  a house  of  industry, 
several  seta  of  alms-houses,  and  various  cha- 
ritable bequests, — the  chief  of  which  (called 
Jones's)  produces  about  4001.  a year,  which  is 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  ancient  city  guilds. 
The  old  Norman  castle  (with  the  exception  of 
one  tower)  was  removed  in  1790,  ami  a magnifi- 
cent co.  hall  and  gaol,  together  with  government 
barracks,  and  an  armour}',  subsequently  built  on 
the  site.  These  structures  are  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  have  great  architectural  merit;  they 
form  three  sides  of  a large  quadrangle,  the  en- 
trance to  the  area  Wing  by  a splendid  Doric 
portico.  The  city  courts  of  justice  are  held,  and 
corporation  business  transacted  in  the  Exchange, 
a plain  brick  edifice  on  pillars.  There  are  three 
commercial  halls;  one  built  by  the  Irish  Linen 
Company,  in  1780,  for  their  trade,  but  at  present 
used  for  the  cheese  fairs, — that  of  linen,  once  so 
considerable,  having  wholly  ccAsed ; a second 
hall,  built  in  1809  by  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turers for  their  business;  and  a third,  in  1815,  for 
general  purposes,  as  a private  simulation : they 
are  all  on  tne  same  plan,  forming  a quadrangle, 
mand  which  are  pillared  arcades  and  shops. 
There  are  also  commercial  rooms,  comprising  a 
good  public  library,  news-room,  a small  theatre, 
and  a good  modern  market-place.  Market,  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Fairs,  last  Thursday  in 
Feb. lor  horses  and  cattle;  July  10  and  Oct.  10 
for  general  merchandise : these  last  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  continue  several  days:  then*  are 
also  eight  annual  cheese  fairs  of  recent  origin; 
and  the  city  being  situated  in  the  principal 
cheese- makiug  district  of  the  empire,  these  fairs 
have  become  of  considerable  importance.  Annual 
race*  are  held  in  the  first  clear  week  of  May  on 
‘the  Rood-Dee,'  a level  pasture  tract  of  about  80 
acres  at  the  base  of  the  city  walls.  Manufactures 
inconsiderable : skins  and  gloves  once  formed  the 
staples ; but  these  have  greatly  diminished  : there 
arc  a few  small  fabrics  of  tobacco-pipes,  large 
Hour-mills  by  the  old  bridge,  and  a shot-tower 
lieside  the  canal,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
where  also  are  several  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic  between 
the  city  and  Liverpool;  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption being  now  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
latter. 

At  the  rera  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  long  after, 
Chester  was  a place  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance as  a commercial  and  shipping  port ; but  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
latterly  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Liverpool, 
have  proved  destructive  to  its  trade.  In  1737,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  river  navi- 
gation, an  artificial  channel  was  excavated,  on  a 
plan  suggested  long  previously  by  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Yarranton,  from  Chester  to  the  sea.  It 
has  since  been  improved,  and  vessels  of  800  tons 
may  now  ascend  to  the  city ; hut  it  has  not  re- 
covered any  portion  of  its  former  imixirtancc  as  a 
maritime  town. 

Chester  is  a bor.  by  prescription  ; its  three  ear- 
liest charters  are  without  date,  but  were  proliablv 
granted  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  many  others,  the  latest  of  which  dates  in 
44  Geo.  III.;  the  governing  charter  (previously 
to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act),  in  21  Hen.  VII., 
considerably  extended  the  former  privileges,  and 
mode  Chester  a distinct  co. ; under  it  were  a mayor, 
deputy  mayor.  21  aldermen,  and  40  common  coun- 
cillors. The  governing  body  were  self-elective, 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  of  much 
litigation,  which  in  the  twenty  years  preceding 
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1832,  cost  upwards  of  20,0004  Chester  has  re- 
turned two  mem.  to  the  H.of  C.  since  1541.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise 
vested  in  the  governing  body  and  in  the  resident 
freemen.  The  limits  of  the  part  bor.  include  the 
greater  |>art  of  the  township  of  Broughton  and 
wane  other  patches,  the  registered  constituency 
numbering  2,395  in  1802,  of  whom  1, Oho  .old 
freemen.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  have  since 
been  made  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari.  I>nr. ; 
and  it  is  now  divided  into  five  wards,  ami  governed 
by  a mayor,  It)  aldermen,  and  30  councillor*.  The 
gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  in  the  city,  amounted  to  253,150/.  in 
1857,  and  to  174,6644  in  1862.  There  are  21 
ancient  guilds  or  trades  still  subsisting,  though  at 
present  possessing  scarcely  any  property  or  impor- 
tance, except  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  have  an 
assay  master  ami  office,  and  claim  the  examination 
of  all  plate  manufactured  for  sale  in  Cheshire, 
Chester,  I unleash  ire,  and  N.  Wales.  The  crown 
mote  is  the  criminal  court,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  highest  offences ; the  port-mote  is  the  chief 
civil  court  where  actions  to  any  amount  are  tried  ; 
the  pentice  and  (inssage  courts  are  subordinate  to 
the  latter,  the  sheriff  presiding  in  them.  There 
are  three  general  sessions  a year,  held  in  the  supe- 
rior courts,  attended  by  barristers,  ami  presided 
over  by  the  recorder  and  mayor ; petty  sessions 
for  the  city  are  held  twice  a week. 

The  city  is  most  proliablv  of  Roman  origin. 
Originally  it  had  the  name  of  Devo.  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  Dee,  and  subsequently  of  Cestria, 
from  its  being  a castrum , or  camp.  It  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  20th  legion,  which  came  into 
Britain  previously  to  A.r>.  01  ; and  not  only  does 
the  figure  ami  construction  of  the  town  attest  its 
Roman  origin,  but  fragments  of  Roman  arches  and 
other  buildings  existed  down  to  a recent  period, 
and  probably  some  still  remain ; ami  pavements, 
many  coins,  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Tananis  by  the  primipiln a (principal  Centurion)  of 
the  20th  legion,  have  been  dug  up.  William  the 
Conqueror  bestowed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chester, 
with  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  on 
his  nephew  Hugh  d’Avronches,  or  Lupus;  ami  his 
successor*  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  like  authority.  In  the  last  civil 
war  Chester  sustained  a memorable  siege  under 
Lord  Byron,  by  whom  it  was  ultimately  surren- 
dered on  honourable  terms.  In  1745  it  was  gar- 
risoned ngainst  the  Pretender,  which  is  the  last 
event  of  any  importance  in  its  history. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  is  about  3 m.  S.  of  Chester ; 
its  chief  approach  being  by  a triple  avenue  of  limes 
extending  from  the  eml  of  the  new  Grusvcuor 
Bridge  (where  there  is  a Gothic  lodge)  to  the 
principal  front,  through  a park  abounding  in  fine 
forest  trees.  The  structure  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
}Miinted  ecclesiastical  style  to  modern  domestic  pur- 
poses; that  of  Edward  III.,  as  seen  in  York  Min- 
ster, is  chiefly  followed,  and  emblazoned  shields  arc 
profusely  dispersed  ; in  the  compartments  of  some 
of  the  windows  are  several  fine  ]tortniits  executed 
from  cartoons  by  Singleton : among  others  those 
of  the  six  first  earls  of  Chester,  who  held  sovereign 
power  previously  to  the  title  being  bestowed  l»v 
Hen.  111.  on  his  eldest  son  ; since  which  |>cnod  it 
has  uniformly  been  conferred  ou  the  eldest  sons  of 
hi*  successor*. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET,  a township  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Durham,  near  the  Wear,  5 m.  N.  Durham. 
Pop.  of  tn.  3,013,  and  of  par.  23,076  in  1861.  It. 
stands  in  a valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  way 
called  Ermine  Street,  leading  to  Newcastle.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Cmtctattre,  or  Cuneageatcr,  and 
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under  that  name  it  was  the  seat  of  the  episcopal 
see  of  Durham  for  113  years,  till  its  removal  to 
Durham  in  1)95.  The  town  is  nearly  2 m.  in 
length,  and  has  a bridge  over  the  Wear,  opened  in 
1821.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  anil  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  St,  Cuthltert.  has  a tower 
surmounted  by  a very  tine  spire  1(10  ft.  high,  and 
contains  monuments  with  efligies  of  members  of 
the  Lumley  family  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Independents  and  Primitive 
anil  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
An  endowed  school  educates  twelve  children.  A 
mechanics’  institute  is  held  in  a handsome  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose.  Copyhold  courts  are 
held  in  April  and  Nov.,  in  which  debts  under  40*. 
are  recoverable ; anil  petty  sessions  are  held  on 
alternate  Thursdays.  The  place  is  a station  for 
receiving  votes  at  elections  for  the  S.  di  v.  of  the  co. 
The  manufacture  of  nails,  ropes,  and  tiles  is  carried 
on  here  ; but  the  iuhab.  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  surrounding  collieries  and  other  works. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a lior.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Derby,  bund.  Scarsdale,  20  m.  N. 
Derby,  130  m.  NW.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and 
151$  in.  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pori,  of  bor. 
9,836,  and  of  par.  18,970  in  1861.  The  town, 
which  is  irregularly  built,  covers  a considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Bother  and  Hyper,  in  the  vale  of 
Scaredale.  The  church,  a beautiful  and  spacious 
edifice  of  the  13th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  i 
crooked  spire,  230  ft.  high.  There  is  also  an  ele- 
gant assembly-room,  and  near  the  town  is  a race- 
course, on  which  races  are  annually  run  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  of 
silk  and  cotton,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  Just 
out  of  the  Imr.  there  are  some  large  iron-works. 
The  chief  source  of  support  for  the  town  is  the 
weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce,  which  is 
well  attended.  It  Is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  twelve . councillors,  but  is  not  divided  into 
wards.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a court  leet 
in  Oct.,  when  a constable  is  chosen  : and  a court 
of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding 
20/.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  held 
here  in  the  town-hall,  on  the  ground-floor  of  which 
there  is  a prison  for  debtors.  .Chesterfield  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  at  the  election  of  M.P.  for  the 
N.  division  of  the  co.  The  town  is  lighted  under 
an  act  passed  in  1825.  There  are  various  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters,  a free  grammar-school, 
founded  2 Eliz.,  and  formerly  well  attended,  was 
closed  in  1832.  It  has  still,  however,  infant,  Sun- 
day, ami  national  schools;  several  well-endowed 
alms-houses,  a dispensary,  a savings’  bank,  a me- 
chanics' institute,  and  a literary  and  philosophical 
institution.  The  N.  Midland  railway  between 
Derby  and  Leeds  passes  by  Chest  erfielif.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  Stanhope  family. 
Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  Jail.  27,  Feb.  2*8, 
first  Sat.  in  April,  May  4,  July  4,  Sept.  25,  Nov. 
28.  The  j*ar.  of  Chesterfield  includes  an  area  of 
13,160  acres. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a ridge  of  hills  in  (Ireat 
Britain,  on  the  routines  of  England  and  Scotland, 
wirtlv  in  Northumberland  and  partly  in  Rox- 
mrghshire.  They  extend  from  Kirknewton  N.  to 
Carter  Fell  on  the  S.,  where  they  unite  with  the 
hills  that  stretch  across  Dumfriesshire  and  Gallo- 
way. The  lull  to  which  the  name  Cheviot  is  espe- 
cially given,  is  in  Northumlierland,  on  the  borders 
of  Roxburghshire,  8 m.  SSW.  Wooler,  and  is 
2.658  ft.  in  height.  The  Cheviot  hills  are  mostly 
pointed,  the  sides  smooth  and  rapidly  sloping,  and 
their  liases  separated  by  deep  narrow  glens.  They 
are  mostly  covered  with  a close  green  sward;  but 
in  a few  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Cheviot  itself, 
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there  are  considerable  tracts  of  heath.  These  hills 
are  depastured  by  the  valuable  and  peculiar  breed 
of  sheep  called  the  Cheviots,  now  widely  diffused 
over  England  and  Scotland. 

C1IIAPA  DOS  IN  DIOS,  a considerable  ini. 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chia|uis,  advantageously 
placed  in  a W alley  near  the  Tabasco,  3d  m.  WNW. 
Ciudad  de  Las  Casas.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Indians,  whence  its  name,  of  whom  there  arc  said 
to  be  os  many  as  4,000  families.  It  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  the  chief  trade  of  which  it 
engrosses.  Its  principal  export  is  logwood, which 
is  sent  down  the  river  to  Tabasco,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  but  a good  deal  of  sugar  is  also  grown 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  inhah.  are  said  to  lie 
rich.  Chiafia  enjoys  many  privileges  ; it  was 
founded  in  1827. 

CIIIARAMONTE,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Sy- 
racuse, can.  cant.,  on  a hill,  1 1 $ in.  NN  W.  Modica. 
Pop.  8,995  in  1861.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets.  From  the  Capu- 
chin convent  there  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  views  in  Sicily.  The  environs  produce 
good  wine,  and  the  town  is  thriving. 

CllIAKI,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  pro'*. 
Brescia,  caji.  dwtr.,  near  the  left  Iwmk  or  the 
Oglio,  15  m.  W.  bv  S.  Brescia.  Pop.  9,480  in 
1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
spinning  silk  and  tanning  leather.  The  town 
preserves  some  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications, 
l and  has  a handsome  collegiate  and  fnany  other 
churches,  a hospital,  and  a public  library. 

CHIAROMONTE,  a town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Potenza,  cap.  cant.,  on  a high  mountain. 
Pop.  2,921  in  1861.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a 
convent,  and  a seminary.  Its  environs  produce 
wine  and  silk,  and  there  is  a fine  chartreuse  about 
3 m.  off. 

CHIAVARI,  a marit.  town  of  X.  Italy,  prov. 
Genoa,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Rnpallo,  22  m.  ESE.  Genoa.  Pop.  10,501  in  1861. 
It  is  a handsome  and  flourishing  place,  surrounded 
by  bills,  the  rich  produce  of  which  supplies  a 
profitable  commerce.  The  Genoese,  from  the 
earliest  times,  appreciating  its  natural  advantages, 
surrounded  it  with  a strong  wall,  ami  gave  it  many 
privileges  to  encourage  the  resort  of  merchants. 
It  has  a hospital  and  many  tine  edifices,  and 
several  lace  and  silk  twist  factories.  Marble  and 
slate  are  quarried  in  its  neighbourhood,  anil  it  has 
a productive  anchovy  fishery. 

CHICAGO,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  Illinois,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Chicago  river,  in  the  SW. 
comer  of  Lake  Michigan ; lat.  42°  X.,  long.  87°  37' 
W.  Pop.  4,853  in  1840;  29,908  in  1850;  and 
109,260  in  1860.  The  river,  which  is  formed  of 
two  branches  that  unite  about  $ in.  from  the  lake, 
divides  the  town  into  three  portions,  the  princi|ial 
seat  of  business  being  on  the  S.  side  of  the  main 
stream.  The  growth  of  Chicago  has  been  quite* 
extraordinary,  as  will  lie  seen  from  the  preceding 
statistics  of  imputation,  ami  there  is  every  proba- 
bility tliat  it  will  continue  rapidly  to  increase  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  indebted  for  this 
wonderful  development  to  its  situation  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  natural 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  the  flourishing  state 
of  Illinois  and  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the 
great  takes;  its  importance  in  this  respect  having 
been  very  greatly  increased  by  its  haviug  been 
united  by  a canal,  of  the  largest  class,  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mississippi;  so  that  it  communicates,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Quebec  ami  the  St, 
Lawrence.  Hence  the  value  of  its  exports  and 
iinjiorts,  which,  in  1840,  were  respectively  228,636 
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an.l  .562, 1 OT,  dollars,  had  risen,  in  1860,  to  8.576,150 
and  4,1811,761  dollars.  The  harbmtr,  which  is  partly 
artificial,  is  formed  by  means  of  piers,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  which  is  a lighthouse,  projecting 
from  the  river  into  the  lake.  The  trade  of  the 
j>ort  employs  a groat  numlwrof  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  town. 
The  situation,  though  low.  is  alx>ve  the  level  of 
the  inundations,  and  is  said  to  be  healthy.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  first  settlers  have  given 
way  to  substantial  brick  edifices.  It  has  some 
handsome  churches,  a medical  college,  various , 
elementary  and  superior  schools,  a merchants’ 
academy,  banks  and  insurance  offices.  Five  dif- 
ferent lines  of  railway  centre  at  Chicago.  The 
nuwt  important,  of  them  are  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
line,  2*20  m.  long;  the  Chicago  and  Kock- Island 
line,  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  ami  the  Chicago  ami  North-Western, 
218  m.  long,  extending  from  Chicago  to  Appleton, 
Wisconsin.  Fort  Dearborn,  which  acquired  some 
celebrity  in  the  last  war  between  this  country  nml 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Chicago. 

CHICHESTER,  a city,  co.,  ami  pari.  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  55  m.  SW.  by  S.  London  by 
r»Mid,  and  70  m.  by  London,  Brightou,  and  South- 
Coast  railway.  Pop.  8,059  in  1861.  The  city  is 
nlsmt  1^  m.  E.  from  the  extreme  NE.  angle  of  the 
hay  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  Chichester  Harbour. 
It  is  situated  on  a gentle  eminence,  sloping  in 
even'  direction,  amidst  the  widest  part  of  the  plain 
named  from  it.  The  Lavanl  fa  small  rivulet  usu- 
ally dry  in  summer)  hoiimls  it  on  the  E.  ami  S. 
Its  walls,  firming  a circuit  of  nltout  1A  m.,  are  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  within  which  a mound 
extends  all  round  in  the  Roman  fashion,  planted 
in  jrnrts  with  fine  elms.  Chichester  is  well  built, 
lighted,  watered,  nml  drained.  It  consists  chiefly 
«>f  four  princijial  streets,  diverging  at  right  angles 
from  a common  centre,  occupied  by  an  octagonal 
cross,  erected  to  wants  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
nml  said  to  lx*  the  nicest  beautiful  of  this  class  of 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  cathedral 
was  built  in  the  18th  century,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one  founded  in  1108.  It  is  an  inferior  build- 
ing of  its  class,  partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly 
in  the  earlier  pointed  style;  the  old  tower  and 
spire  of  the  14th  century  fell  in  Feb.  1861,  and  a 
new  spire  was  completed  in  1865.  The  cathedral 
contains  many  ancient  and  several  well-executed 
modem  monuments;  among  the  latter  is  one  to 
the  memory  of  the  fxiet  Collins,  a native  of  the 
town.  The  collegiate  establishment  was,  from  the 
first,  for  secular  canons,  nml  so  left  unaltered  nt 
the  Reformation ; it  consists  of  n dean,  thirty  pre- 
bendaries, and  other  ecclesiastical  officers.  The 
see  comprises  the  entire  co.  of  Sussex,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty- two  parishes,  which  are  pecu- 
liars : the  episcopal  palace  is  within  the  city  walls, 
and  has  fine  gardens  attached  to  it.  Except  that 
of  .St.  Paul,  which  is  a handsome  modem  struc- 
ture in  the  pointed  style,  the  other  churches  are 
small,  mean  buildings.  There  is  a grammar  school, 
founded  in  1497,  and  a blue-coat  school,  founded 
in  1 70*2.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions, 
the  most  ancient  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  with  a chapel  attached  to  it.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  the  guildhall,  town-hall, 
market-house,  nnd  coni  exchange ; the  buildings 
of  the  mechanics’  institute,  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  a small  theatre. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  the  town  principally 
depending  on  the  surrounding  agricultural  district. 
Market-days  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the  former 
for  coni,  the  latter  for  general  provisions:  an  im- 
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portant  cattle-market  is  held  every  second  Wed 
nesday : ami  four  large  cattle  and  horse  fairs.  May 
4,  Whit-Monday,  Oct.  10  ami  20.  The  transit  of 
com  through  the  town  to  the  metropolis  and  to 
the  W.  of  England  is  also  considerable.  The  har- 
bour is  rather  difficult  of  access;  but  at  spring- 
tides vessels  of  170  or  180  tons  reach  the  quay, 
about.  m.  below  the  town;  but  its  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  is  kept  up  by  the  Arundel  ami 
Portsmouth  ( anal,  a branch  from  which  is  carried 
to  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors.  Chichester  has  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  28rd  of  Edw.  I.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the 
corporation  and  freemen  and  scot-and-lot  payers 
within  the  bor.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the 
limits  of  the  j>arl.  bor.,  which  is  identical  with  the 
municipal  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs. 
Registered  electors,  585  in  1865.  Annual  value  of 
real  property, 42,7844  in  1857, and  87,409/L  in  1862. 
Chichester  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Rrgnum  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Ella  in  the  5th  century,  ami  restored  by  his  son 
Cissa,  whence  the  name.  Some  additional  im- 
portance was  given  to  it  by  the  removal  of  the  see 
from  Selsea  thither,  after  the  Conquest.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pelham  family. 

ClIICACOLE,  or  CICACOLE,  an  inb  town  of 
Ilindostan,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  N.  Circar  of 
same  name,  on  the  high  N.  hank  of  the  river  Chi- 
cacole.  4 m.  NW.  the  hay  of  Bengal,  nnd  50  m. 
NE.  Vizagapatam.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
irregularly  built,  being  a collection  of  all  sorts  of 
houses  and  huts.  It  contains  some  neat  Euro- 
jiean  barracks,  several  large  bazars,  and  numerous 
mosques  and  other  Mohammedan  buildings, 

C111CLANA,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov, 
Cadiz.  12  rn.  SK.  Cadiz.  Pop.  9,097  iu  1857.  The 
town  is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish  castle;  lias 
two  churches,  two  convents,  a hospital,  a work- 
house  belonging  to  Cadiz,  a theatre,  ami  some 
good  private  houses.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Cadiz,  who  have  here  country 
residences  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  adjoining 
heights  command  a fine  view  of  Cadiz  and  its 
bay,  the  isle  of  Leon,  Ac.  on  one  side ; and,  on 
the  other,  the  ancient  city  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and 
plains  of  Andalusia,  towards  Algesiras  and  Gib- 
raltar. The  battle  of  Itarossa.  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  the  Anglo-Spanish  army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch)  de- 
feated a French  force  under  Marshal  Victor,  was 
fought,  n few  m.  S.  from  Chiclana,  011  the  5th  of 
March,  1811. 

CHIERI  (nn.  Carrera  Potentia ),  an  inb  town  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Turin,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  declivity 
of  a vine-clad  hill,  8 m.  SE.  Turin,  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Alessandria.  Pop.  15,033  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built,  has  four  handsome  squares, 
nml  a collegiate  church,  said  to  have  1k*cii  origi- 
nally a temple  of  Minerva.  Its  fortress.  La  Ko- 
chetta,  was  destroyed  in  the  16th  century.  It  has 
sonic  cotton  ami  linen  thread  and  woo  lien-cloth 
factories. 

C111ETJ,  a city  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Chieti, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a range 
of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  about  10 
in.  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  railway  from  Ancona  to 
Naples.  Pop.  20,192  in  1861.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in 
many  parts  dark  and  dirty ; but  the  houses  am! 
shops  are  good,  ami  approach  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  the  metropolis  than  those  of  most  provincial 
towns.  It  has  a large  cathedral,  and  four  cither 
churches ; a lyceum,  or  college ; a large  seminary  ; 
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liummrafl  convents ; a society  of  agriculture,  arts, 
and  commerce ; a hospital ; a workhouse ; ami  a 
handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
of  the  dvil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  prov, ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  silks.  The 
surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile, 
and  the  population  have  an  appearance  of  ease, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity.  The  Abbd  tlaliani  was 
a native  of  Chieti,  having  l*en  born  here  in  1728. 

Chieti  is  very  ancient,  iiciiig  built  on  the  site  of 
Teatr,  the  capital  of  the  small  but  not  unim- 
portant tribe  of  the  Maruccini.  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  Mwjnnm  et  Chi  rum.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre  of  considerable  dimensions,  a large  public 
edifice,  two  temples,  a gateway  and  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, with  numerous  coins  and  inscriptions,  evince 
its  ancient  magnitude  and  importance. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a city  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  740  m.  NNW. 
Mexico,  490  m.  K.  Guaymaa,  and  500  tn.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Gnuide  del  Norte:  lat.  28°  47* 
N.,  long.  107°  80'  W.  It  is  situated  in  an  arid 
plain,  on  a rivulet  which  falls  into  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Pop.  at  one  period  said  to  have 
been  70,000;  in  1803, 11,600;  at  present  estimated 
at  10,000.  Streets  regular;  bouses  well  Imilt  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  bv  an 
aqueduct  3 m.  long.  The  cathedral,  a very  large 
and  highly  ornamented  structure,  was  erected  at 
an  px|H,nH«  of  1,500, 1 000  doll.,  raised  by  a duty  on 
the  produce  of  the  adjoining  mines.  The  town  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  supplying  necessaries  to  the 
surrounding  mining  districts ; and  from  being  a 
depot  for  g«Hxlw  to  and  from  Gunymas.  Charcoal 
is  conveyed  thither  for  the  mines  ami  domestic 
purposes  from  a distance  of  30  leagues.  There  are 
several  large  monasteries  in  the  town ; hut  they 
an*  much  diminished  in  their  income  and  in  the 
splendour  of  their  buildings  and  establishments 
since  the  revolution.  The  country  surrounding 
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m. ; average  breadth  Ixjtwcen  110  and  120  rn. 
Estimated  area  249,052  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,439,120, 
according  to  the  census  of  April  19,  1854;  ami 
1,648,894  according  to  official  returns  of  the  year 
1861,  The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, the  pop.  of  which,  by  the  census  of  1854, 
was  os  follows 


Croilnre* 

Fopalfttiaa 

Atiwama  . . . 

60.990 

Coqulmtio  . . . 

1 10,/, *9 

Aconcagua  . . . 

1 1 1 ,.vn 

Valparaiso  . , . 

llfi.iU* 

Hnntimro  . . . 

272.499 

Olcagua  . . . 

199,704 

Tuleu 

79.4*9 

Mat  lie  .... 

150,246 

NnMe  .... 

100,799 

Concepcion . . . 

110,291 

A rail co  .... 

4:t.4iU7 

Valdivia  . . . 

29.293 

Cliiloe  .... 

6l,.r>S6 

Lliuiguilme  . . 

8,826 

Mngatlanes.  . . 

163 

Total  . . . 

| 1,439,120 

Besides  these  territories,  the  islands  of  .Junn-Fcr- 
tiandez,  Mocha,  and  some  others  in  the  Pacific 
belong  to  Chile. 

7\jfK*jrapl ly. — The  country  rises  successively 
from  the  coast  to  the  Groat  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes;  hut  not  by  a manlier  of  successive  terraces 
running  |iarallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  sea, 
except  in  the  N.  4 Klsewhero,  the  surface,'  ns 
Mr.  Miers  says,  ‘ is  not  formed  by  a series  of  table 
heights,  reaching  from  the  sen  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cordillera ; hut  it  is  a broad  expansion  of  the 
mountainous  Andes,  which  spreads  forth  its  ra- 
mifications from  the  central  longitudinal  riilge 
towards  the  sen,  diminishing  continually,  hut  irre- 
gularly, till  they  roach  the  ocean.  ....  Tbes 


the  city  Ls  occupied  hv  extensive  haciendas,  or  mountain  branches  are  of  considerable  height,  being 
farms,  m which  lnrge  lien  Is  of  mules,  homed  cattle,  ‘ seldom  less  than  1,000  ft.,  and  more  generally  2,<mmi 
and  sheep,  arc  pastured.  But.  notwithstanding  : ft.  atiovc  the  hot tom  of  the  valleys  which  intersect 
the  groat  capabilities  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  in  them  : it  may,  therefore,  be  readily  conceived  that 
» 1 * 1 there  is  hut  litt  le  level  country  between  the  smaller 

branches  of  these  chains ; the  more  valuable  portions 
were  formed  by  the  lieds  of  the  rivers  now’  compa- 
ratively small,  although  then*  is  evidence  of  their 
hut  it  is  now  in  so  dilapidated  a condition,  that  \ having  lieen  once  the  courses  of  greater  streams, 
the  amount  of  capital  required  to  re-establish  it  ’ Some  of  those  valleys  present  broad  expansions 
Is  too  great  to  justify  a well-grounded  expectation  I 0f  surface,  such,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  that 
of  its  returns  living  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay.  I portion  of  the  country  called  the  Valley  of  Aeon- 

wo  lan.m.w  Vi*  ..f  I'.rrau  1,1, rv  I Tk.,/.  « n.n.lilnln  iKn 


a very  depressed  state,  the  mines  being  the  great 
objects  of  attention.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  drawn 
from  it  is  El  l’arral.  in  the  SK.  part  of  the  state 


Batopilas,  80  leagues  W.  of  Parras,  onco  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  the  Mexican  mines— a 
single  mass  of  pure  silver  weighing  425  llw.  having 
lieen  found  in  it — is  lint  feebly  worked.  One  of 
its  veins  was  discovered  by  an  Indian,  win*,  oil 
swimming  acr<*s*  a branch  of  the  Rio  del  Puerto 
after  a flood,  perceived  the  crest  of  a rich  hale  laid 
bare  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  greatest  part 
pure  silver,  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Santa  Eulalia 
in  the  E.  has  long  been  abandoned.  The  pop.  of 
the  plain  country  is  almost  wholly  of  European 
descent,  the  natives  having  retired  lieforo  them 


•agufl.  These  are  the  patches  which  constitute  the 
finest  and  Isiasted  portions  of  the  middle  portion 
of  Chile.’  (Miers’  Trav.  in  (’bile,  i.  378,  379.) 

The  Groat  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  in  S. 
Chile  a mean  elevation  of  or  1 4,t*0*>  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ; Init  it  presents  many  peaks 
which  rise  to  a considerably  greater  height.  These 
peaks,  most  of  which  are  volcanic,  liegin  to  Isa, 
numerous  beyond  lat.  30°,  and  increase  in  numlier 
as  we  proceed  farther  S.  The  principal  one  is  that 
of  Aconcagua,  about  lat.  32°  Ilf,  which  has  lieen 
proved  to  Ik*  at  least  23,200  ft.  in  height  (Capt. 
into  the  mountainous  recesses  of  the  Bo  Ison  do  ritrroy’s  Paper  in  Geog.  Journ.,  vii.  143),  and 


Mapinii.  Their  principal  trilK*s  arc  the  Apaches, 
Com  an  dies,  and  t’hichiinoqnes. 

CIUU.  or  CHILE,  a republic  of  S.  America,  in 
the  SW.  part  of  that  continent,  consisting  of  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  eountrv  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean,  extending  Irons  lat.  25°  20' 
to  42°  S.,  and  between  long.  ?il°  and  74°  W.  ; 
having  N.  the  southern  extremity  of  Bolivia,  E. 
the  territ.  of  I.n  Plata,  SK.  ami  S.  Patagonia 


therefore  ranks  first  among  the  mountains  of  S. 
America.  At  intervals  it  is  an  active  volcano. 
X.  of  33°  30'  the  Cordillera  is  divided  into  two 
separate  ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of 
l s|uillata,  bo  celebrated  for  its  mineral  riches,  and 
other  valleys.  The  principal  road  across  the  Andes 
— from  Santiago  and  the  Vale  of  Aconcagua  to 
Mendoza — crosses  ITspallata;  several  other  passes 
from  Chili  into  the  La  Plata  territories  exist  far- 


and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud.  and  Strait  of  Chacao  i ther  S.  (Sec  Axdkh.)  Between  the  ramifications 
(which  separate  it  from  the  Archipelago  of  Chi-  of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  sea  some  small 
loir),  and  \V.  the  Pacific.  Length,  N.  % S.,  1,150  j plains  line  the  coast.  The  shores  arc  mostly  high, 
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steep,  and  rocky,  as  in  general  along  the  whole  of 
the  W.  coant  of  S.  America.  They  have  almost 
everywhere,  however,  deep  water  near  them,  and 
there  are  many  tolerable  harbours,  the  beat  being 
those  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  Val|>arai*o,  and  Co- 
quimUi,  though  some  are  safe  only  during  certain 
masons  of  the  year.  'Hie  rivers  of  the  middle  and 
S.  prova.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  they  are 
all  small.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is  scarcely 
watered  by  any;  and  * from  Mavpo  to  Atacama,  a 
distance  of  1,000  geog.  m.,  all  the  nvere  and  streams 
together  woubl  not  form  so  considerable  a body  of 
water  as  that  with  which  the  Khnne  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  or  as  that  of  the  Thames  at 
Staines.’  (Schmidt mover's  Trav.,  p.  28.)  The 
rivers  retain  pretty  much  the  same  quantity  of 
water  throughout  tfiov  ear:  they  are  not  augmented 
much  at  any  particular  season  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  since,  while  in  the  summer  the  snow 
on  the  upper  mountain  ranges  melts,  that  on  the 
lower  heights  liquefies  even  in  the  winter.  They 
are  generally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In 
the  X.  then;  is  no  stream  navigable  for  bulon  boats 
for  more  than  6 m.  inland : in  the  middle  provs. 
the  Maule  is  the  only  one  which  brigs  of  150  tons 
burden  can  enter  at  high  tide,  and  these  cannot 
ascend  far:  and  in  the  S.  the  Callacalla,  or  river 
of  Valdivia,  is  the  only  one  capable  of  lieing  en- 
tered  with  safety  by  ships  carrying  60  guns.  .Some 
lakes,  or  rather  laguncs,  are  scattered  over  the 
country ; they  are  most  numerous  in  the  S.,  ami 
in  the  prov.  of  Valdivia  and  in  Araucauia  are  of 
sonic  size.  A few  arc  60  or  70  m.  in  circumference. 

Clhaute  is  equable  and  healthy:  epidemic  dis- 
eases are  ran*.  The  interior  is  hotter  than  the 
coast : in  the  former,  during  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the 
thermometer  often  rises  to  90°  and  95°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade;  on  the  latter,  at  the  same  season,  it 
rises  to  about  85°  in  the  day,  and  sinks  to  70°  or 
75°  in  the  night.  At  Santiago  the  mean  summer 
heat  from  December  to  March  at  midday  is  about 
81$°.  and  at  night  58°.  A cool  and  pleasant  breeze 
arises  at  sunset.  Winter  begins  in  J une.  No  snow 
falls  on  the  coast,  and  frost  is  rare;  on  the  Andes 
the  snows  remain  from  June  to  November.  About 
April  the  rains  set  in,  and  fall  at  intervals  till  Aug. ; 
but  this  is  only  in  the  S.  prova.  X'.  of  Santiago 
the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a few  occasional 
showers,  and  in  the  arid  prov.  of  Coquimbo  no  rain 
whatever  falls,  the  want  of  it  being  occasionally 
supplied  by  heavy  night  dews.  The  N.  provs. 
being  at  a distance  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, which  apjMircritly  act  as  safety-valves,  are 
especially  subject  to  earthquakes.  Shocks  are  felt 
in  some  parts  almost  daily,  and  the  country  is 
continually  desolated  by  them.  In  1819  the  town 
of  Copiapo  was  totally  destroyed;  and  in  1835 
Concepcion,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  in  the 
middle  provs.,  were  nearly  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Micro,  i.  878-899;  Schmidtmeyer,  p.  25, 
* Ac. ; Campbell's  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  vi. ; Molina; 
Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Reagle,  Ac.) 

(jtttlogy. — According  to  Schmidtmeyer,  the  high 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  chiefly  composed  of  argil- 
laceous schist,  while  the  lower  chains  and  moun- 
tain groujts  are  principally  granite.  Sienitic,  lia- 
saltic,  and  felspar  porphyries,  serpentines  of  various 
colours,  quartz,  hornblende  and  other  slates,  pud- 
ding-stone, gypsum,  abound  in  the  Cordillera,  and 
fine  statuary  marble  is  said  to  abound  in  the  de- 
partment of  Copiapo.  Chili  is  extremely  rich  in 
metals : silver  is  found  there  at  a greater  elevation 
than  any  other  metal ; it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
valleys  or  howls  in  the  lower  ranges,  but.  gene- 
rally speaking,  its  quantity  decreases  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  the  Andes.  Gold  is  most  fre- 
quently situated  at  a much  less  elevation  than 


silver ; it  Is  found  chiefly  in  the  ‘ howls,’  and  perhaps 
few  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges  throughout  Chili 
nre  without  it.  Most,  or  perhaps  all  the  rivers, 
wash  down  gold.  The  copper  mines  are  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  Lead  and  iron 
are  found  in  abundance,  but  neither  is  much  sought 
after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  arsenic,  tin, 
sulphur  so  pure  as  not  to  require  refining,  alum, 
salt,  and  nitre,  are  plentiful.  Coal  mines  have 
been  opened  near  Concepcion : the  coal  improves 
with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  has  already  lie- 
come  a considerable  article  of  trade  and  consump- 
tion at  Valjxiraiso.  The  soil  of  the  N.  provs.  is 
sandy  and  saline;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Micrs, 
not  1-50 th  part  of  the  N.  half  of  Chili  can  ever  lie 
cultivated.  Some  of  the  valleys  in  the  central 
provs.,  as  that  of  Aconcagua,  present  broad  ami  fer- 
tile expansions  of  surface,  and  others,  living  con- 
siderably inclined,  admit  of  irrigation  wherever 
water  can  lie  procured;  but  the  hilly  parts  being 
dried  and  parched  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  nre  incapable  of  culture.  8.  of  the  river 
hlaule,  however,  the  pro|>ortiou  of  cultivable  land 
is  larger,  the  soil  Incoming  progressively  more 
stiff  and  loamy.  (Micro;  .Sell  midt  mey  or.) 

Vegetable  Product*. — Fertility  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  we  proceed  8.  ( ’apt.  Hasil  Hall  ol>- 

serves : * At  Concepcion,  in  the  S.  of  Chili,  the  eye 
is  delighted  with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant 
foliage:  at  Valparaiso,  which  lies  between  100  and 
2(H)  in.  farther  X*.,  the  hills  are  poorly  clad  with  a 
stunted  brushwood,  and  a faint  attempt  at  gram, 
the  ground  looking  everywhere  starved  and  naked : 
at  Coquimbo  even  this  brushwood  is  gone,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  supply  its  place  but  a w retched 
sort  of  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a scanty  sprinkling 
of  wiry  grasses.  At  Guasco,  there  is  not  a trace 
of  vegetation  to  la;  seen,  all  the  hills  and  plains 
being  covered  with  ban;  sand,  excepting  where 
the  little  solitary  stream  of  water,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  amongst  the  Andes,  gives 
animation  to  the  channel  which  conducts  it  to  the 
sea.  The  respective  latitude*  of  these  places  arc 
37°,  33°,  30°,  and  284°.’  (Hall’s  Extracts  from  a 
Journal,  in  Constable’s  Misc.,  iii.  9,  10.)  Exten- 
sive forests  cover  Araucauia  ami  the  8.  provs.  The 
flunks  of  the  Andes  also  exhibit  a profuse  vegeta- 
tion. The  Mintom  famrmtmn  flourishes  over  most 
of  the  country', and  the  algaroh  is  nearly  as  common. 
The  f/talbii,  the  bark  of  which  produces  a natural 
soap,  is  brought  to  the  towns  as  an  article  of  trade ; 
laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other  evergreens, 
grow  to  such  a size  a*  to  1m;  highly  useful  for  their 
timber.  Most  Euru)»eaii  fruits  flourish,  but  tro- 
pical plants  are  few.  Schmidtmeyer  observes,  that 
the  numerous  groves  of  |»alm  and  cinnamon  trees, 
spoken  of  by  Molina,  have  disappeared  since  his 
time.  Chili  produces  many  liaru  woods,  which,  in 
n great  mcasuro,  snperaede  the  use  of  iron  in  the 
country;  and  Mr. Micro  says  that  ‘the  herbaceous 
plants  and  flowers  are  so  rich,  various,  beautiful, 
and  novel,  that  to  a botanist  no  treat  can  be 
greater  than  a journey  through  the  Cordillera.’ 

Animal*. — The  coguar  or  puma,  the  jaguar, 
llama,  guanaco,  numerous  monkeys,  and  other 
wild  animals  common  to  this  continent,  inhabit 
Chili.  A kind  of  beaver  (Cantor  huulibriu *)  fre- 
uents  the  rivers,  and  the  chinchilla  abounds  in  the 
esert  country  of  the  N. ; both  are  bunted  for  their 
fur,  which  is  much  prized.  The  great  condor, 
several  vultures,  |ielicans,  and  many  other  water 
fowl,  flocks  of  {tarrots,  parroquets,  &c.,  are  among 
the  birds;  whales,  dolphins,  cod,  pilchards,  &e., 
are  caught  around  the  cnasta.  The  skunk,  which, 
when  pursued,  emits  an  intolerable  odour,  is  a 
native  of  Chili ; but  in  other  respects  this  country 
enjoys  a singular  freedom  from  annoying  or  ve- 
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nomous  quadrupeds,  noxious  insects,  and  reptiles. 
(Miers,  vol.  L;  Schmidtmcver.) 

Agriculture  am / Cattle  breeding. — The  climate, 
and  soil  of  the  S.  and  central  parts  of  Chili  are 
highly  suitable  for  the  culture  of  European  grains. 
S.  of  1st.  30°,  the.  limit  at  which  they  cease  to 
nttain  perfection  varies  from  3,700  to  5,200  ft. 
above  the  ocean ; but  at  the  height  of  3,000  ft.  the 
harvests  are  extremely  good.  Only  the  middle 
pro  vs.,  however,  produce  sufficient  corn  for  ex- 
portation, after  supplying  the  wants  of  their  inhuh. 
Aconcagua  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated  prov.,  and 
that  which  ex|M»rta  most  com.  Its  pniduce  goes 
chiefly  to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Wheat  is  the 
staple,  and  in  the  N.  almost  the  only  grain  culti- 
vated. Uarlev  is  grown  in  the  S.;  maize,  buck- 
wheat, and  oats  are  hut  little  raised,  and  rve  is 
unknown.  Kidney  licans  are  exported  to  Peru, 
and  occasionally  to  Brazil;  all  kinds  of  pulse  arc 
common;  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated, 
though  they  fail  in  flavour.  Culinary  vegetables 
are  raised,  especially  near  the  towns.  Water  melons 
are  very  fine,  and  gourds  of  a good  flavour  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance;  the  latter  are  appen- 
dages to  every  Chilian  dish  of  boiled  meat.  Hemp 
of  good  quality  is  grown  chiefly  in  Aconcagua. 
The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried,  hut  does  not  suc- 
ceed. nice  and  cacao  are  imported.  At  Quillota 
then?  arc  some  good  gardens  : in  Aconcagua  pTOV. 
the  vineyards  and  olive  grounds  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  good  fruit  ; and  in  that  of  Concepcion, 
which  was  once  celebrated  for  its  wine,  the  vino- 
ynnls  an*  still  extensive,  and  the  grapes  tine-fla- 
voured. Elsewhere,  according  to  IVxqipig  (Keise 
in  Chili,  i.  125-127),  both  orchard  and  garden  cul- 
tivation is  in  the  back-ground.  The  olive  crops 
are  good,  but  the  oil  is  ruined  by  a had  mode  of 
treatment,  and  rendered  untit  for  Kurojiean  mar- 
kets. Little  cart*  is  taken  in  the  culture  of  corn. 
The  art  of  agriculture  is  greatly  in  nrrear.  The 
plough,  which  is  everywhere  alike  throughout  the 
country',  consists  of  only  a part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a crooked  branch  which  serves  as  a 
handle,  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk  being  wedge- 
shaped.  and  having  nailed  to  it  ‘ a somewhat 
pointed  flat  plate  of  iron,  which  |»orfonns  the  ne- 
cessary' operation  of  coulter  and  share,  neither  of 
which  were  ever  heard  of  by  the  natives.'  (Miers.) 
The  yoke  is  fastened  not  to  the  shoulders,  but  to 
the  horns,  of  the  oxen,  according  to  the  approved 
ancient  Spanish  method.  The  sulistitutc  for  a 
harrow  is  a heap  of  bushes  weighed  down  with 
stones;  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade  dig- 
ging and  the  use  of  the  English  hoe  arc  unknown; 
and  what  little  weeding  is  practised  is  jK»rform«*d 
by  the  baud  or  the  bladebone  of  a dierj>.  Lands 
are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  with  the  interval  of 
a fallow  every  four  or  five  years : no  manure  is 
used.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  Chili 
Hp|H*ars  to  have  been  formerly’  much  overrated. 
Mr.  Micrs  observes,  that  a niece  of  ground  recently 
cleared  * may  produce  to  the  extent  of  1(H)  or  even 
200  fold  during  the  first  year;  but  such  lands  arc 
now  scarce  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Chili;'  and 
the  average  of  the  wheat  fields  may  Ik*  from  H to 
12,  or  of  the  best  crops,  from  12  to  20  fold.  (Miers, 
i.  371.)  Heaping  is  performed  by  means  of  a rough 
sickle ; and  the  corn,  in  quantities  of  nt>oiit  100  or 
150  quarters  at  a time,  thrashed  out  in  a hard  dry 
spot  of  ground,  by  being  galloped  over  by’  horses.  I 
It  is  then  generally  left  in  the  open  air  for  some  1 
months,  not  Itcing  housed  till  the  rainy  season 
begins. 

Few  farms  arc  wholly  arable,  and  such  as  are  so 
arc  small  and  situated  ill  narrow  valleys.  Cattle 
breeding  is  the  roost  important  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry. lu  the  middle  provs.  the  hmitndas,  or 


farms,  feed  often  from  10.000  to  15,000  head  of 
cattle,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20,000;  and  on 
the  smallest  grazing  farms  from  4,000  to  5,000  head 
are  reared.  The  block  cattle  in  some  ports  arc 
strong  and  bony,  bat  in  the  N.  small:  they  are 
dull,  and  neither  the  lK*ef  nor  milk  they  yield  is 
very  good.  'Hie  horses  of  Santiago  are  said  to  be 
excellent,  well  broken,  and  more  docile  titan  those 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  of  the  country  generally 
i are  well  made,  and  gallop,  though  they  do  not 
trot,  well.  Schmidtmeycr says  (Trav.,  p.  93)  that 
they  arc  * so  strong  and  hardy  as  to  lie  able  to 
carry  their  riders  above  30  m.  a day  at  a gallop, 
with  very'  little  rest,  and  no  other  food  than  lu- 
cerne grass.’  The  mules  and  asses  are  of  a good 
size,  hardy  and  strong:  the  former  arc  the  general 
beasts  of  burden,  and  are  especially  used  in  tra- 
velling across  the  Cordillera  (roatsurc  plentiful, 
being  more  fitted  than  sheep  for  the  pastures  of 
("ItilL  The  sheep  are  said  to  lie  very  inferior,  and 
both  the  mutton  ami  wool  bad.  Hogs  arc  not 
very  ginsl,  and  very  little  of  their  flesh  is  con- 
sumed. In  the  dry  sea-sin  the  cattle  arc  often 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  food.  (Poeppig, 
L 121-1 29.) 

After  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  Chili  was 
divided  into  360  portions,  which  were  given  to  as 
many  individuals;  and  though  by*  the  Spanish 
law  of  succession  these  portions  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  subdivided  frequently,  most  estates 
still  remain  very  large*.  The  proprietors  of  these 
large  grazing  estates  usually  reside  with  their 
families  in  the  towns,  and  keep  on  their  farms  a 
major-domo  or  steward,  under  whom  are  n head 
ami  a few  sul>ordinate  herdsmen,  and  these  are 
assisted  sometimes  by  a few  tenants  who  hold 
their  dwellings  under  the  proprietor  by  a kind  of 
feudal  tenure,  I icing  obliged  to  give  their  services 
in  any  kind  of  laliour  that  is  required  of  them, 
without  pay%  or  for  a very  small  remuneration. 
Land  is  never  leased  out  to  the  agricultural 
tenants,  but  from  year  to  year : the  hitter  have 
neither  oxen  for  ploughing,  marcs  for  thrashing, 
nor  capital  to  get  in  their  craps;  and  all  these,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  assistance,  come  from  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  rejmid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  he  besides  generally  buys  up  at  two- 
thirds  or  half  what  the  former  might  sell  it  for, 
could  he  command  the  necessary  funds  to  harvest, 
it.  The  cultivator,  in  short,  is  rather  worst?  off' 
than  the  day-labourer,  and  is  even  in  the  habit  of 
hiring  himself  out  as  such  at  times  to  recruit  his 
means.  He  is  destitute  of  most  comforts,  ran 
seldom  read  or  write,  nor  has  nny’  means  within 
his  reach  of  educating  his  children.  The  moment 
his  harvest  or  the  produce  of  his  garden  is  reaped, 
the  landlord  enforces  his  right  to  the  stubble  anti 
pasture  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle,  and  large 
droves  nre  even  frequently  turned  in  before  the 
produce  is  cut,  either  utterly  destroying  the  crops, 
or  obliging  them  to  Ik*  gathered  half  rija*.  The 
tenant  is  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  build  Ins  hnt  on 
cultivated  grounds,  to  enclose  his  rented  land  with 
fences,  or  to  possess  any  cattle  ; and  a multitude 
of  other  arbitrary  practices  tend  to  keep  the  neon 
in  that  state  of  servitude  in  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  proprietor  to  retain  him.  (See  especially 
Miers.  L 341-376.) 

fisheries. — The  coasts  present  good  fishing 
ground,  and  with  giKsl  boats,  giw»d  nets,  and  good 
government  regulations,  the  Chilians  might  be 
made  tolerable  fishermen ; but,  owing  in  part  to 
some  ill-advised  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Micrs  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  fishers 
were  the  most  abandoned,  lazy,  and  worthless 
class  in  the  country.  They  seldom  fish  more  than 
a mile  from  shore,  using  only  canoes  of  the  rudest 
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possible  construction,  or  rafts  supported  on  large 
seal-skin  air-bags,  both  urged  onward  bv  means 
of  a doublc-hladcd  paddle,  used  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  oilier. 

The  country  has  abundance  of  minerals,  of  the 
richest  quality,  from  which,  however,  little  protit 
is  drawn,  owing  to  the  constant  civil  strife  and 
isditical  disturbances  under  which  the  republic  is 
mi  tiering.  Nevertheless,  several  mines  of  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  are  being  worked  in  the  province 
of  Coquimbo,  and,  since  the  year  1859,  some  valu- 
able coal  mines  an?  worked  at  Lota  and  Coronel, 
in  the  prov.  of  Talca,  At  Lota  the  whole  of  the 
mines  are  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cousino  and 
Son,  natives  of  Chili,  and  are  wrought  bv  English 
and  native  coal  miners  on  the  Englisli  system, 
witli  the  assistance  of  railways,  steam  engines, 
and  wharves,  and  arc  now  formed  into  a very  com- 
plete establishment,  at  an  exj»ense  to  the  owners 
of  upwards  of  1,000^000  dollars.  The  establish- 
ment was  commenced  in  1852,  hut  only  got  into 
proper  working  order  during  the  year  1859.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  is  at  present  from  4,000  to 
*>,000  tons  of  clean  coal  per  month,  and  can  be 
greatly  increased  when  more  labourers  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  coal  of  these  mines  is  being  mined, 
screened,  and  embarked  by  contract,  and  at  cur- 
rent prices  leaves  a clear  profit  to  the  owners  of 
more  than  three  dollars  and  u-hulf  per  English 
ton.  Messrs.  Cousino  and  Son  have  also  furnaces 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  copper  ore  with  the 
refuse  or  small  coal.  The  mines  of  Corouel  are 
being  wrought  by  several  individuals  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  even  the  mines  of  Lota,  and 
the  produce  is  greater.  Samples  of  very  rich  silver 
ore,  gold  quartz,  and  copper  ore  have  been  found 
in  the  Araueanian  territory ; but  nothing  can  lx? 
done  with  either,  until  the  Indians  come,  under 
the  dominion  of  some  civilised  government.  (Re- 
port by  Mr.  Cunningham,  British  Vice-Consul  (it 
Talcnhuano,  Chili,  in  * Consular  Reports,’  1803.) 

It  is  a common  saying  in  Chili,  that  * a diligent 
man  who  works  a copper  mine  is  sure  to  gain ; that 
lie  who  opens  one  of  silver  may  either  gain  or 
lose;  hut  that  if  the  mine  lie  of  gold,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  ruined.*  This  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
the  circumstance  of  many  mines  having  been 
opened  or  wrought  hv  persons  without  capital, 
who  arc  very'  soon  obliged  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions ; land  carriage  being  difficult  and  laborious, 
and  fuel,  water,  and  fodder  very  scarce  in  those 
districts  which  are  the  richest  in  ore.  The  mines 
are  mostly  wrought  by  two  juirties,  one  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  mine,  who  supplies  the  labour,  the 
other  the  habilitmior.  who  advances  the  capital. 
The  proprietor,  who  usually  resides  on  the  spot 
and  siqierin tends  the  works,  is  seldom  wealthy 
enough  to  conduct  them  on  his  own  resources,  and 
it  is  generally  the  hab'ditador , or  moneyed  indi- 
vidual. who  resides  at  the  port  where  the  inctal  is 
s)iip|Kad,  who  alone  derives  any  ultimate  benefit 
from  the  mine.  (Meycn;  Hall;  Schmidtmever.) 

Manufactures  ami  Trade . — The  Cliiliiuia  are 
good  potters,  and  make  light  and  strong  earthen- 
ware ian»,  which  ring  like  metal.  Hempen  cloths, 
indifterenthcnip,  cordage,  soap,  copper  wares  made 
in  a very  rough  manner,  leather,  brandy,  tallow, 
and  charcoal,  are  amongst  the  chief  articles  manu- 
factured. The  rest  are  mostly  domestic,  and  con- 
ducted by  women. 

Chili  issup|>oscd  to  lie  the  only  American  state, 
formerly  subject  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  has  in- 
creased since  the  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain,  the  imports  from  which,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  iron,  Ac., 
amounted,  in  1835,toGuG,1764;  in  1838,  to 4 13,0-1 7/.; 


in  1859,  to  1,510,176/.;  arid,  in  1803,  to  1,474,040/, 
A portion  of  the  merchandise  imported  from 
(irent  Britain  is  subsequently  sent  to  other  parts 
of  America.  Linens,  Ac.,  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many ; silks,  paper,  perfumery,  leather,  wines,  and 
brandy,  from  France;  silks,  nankeens,  tea  and 
sugar  from  China  and  the  E.  Indies;  tobacco, 
spermaceti,  candles,  oil,  sugar,  and  manufactured 
goods,  from  the  U.  States;  dyes,  coffee,  pearls, 
sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits, 
from  Peru  and  Central  America;  and  cotton, 
Paraguay  tea,  and  Eunqtean  goods,  from  La  Plata 
and  Brazil.  The  exjsirts  are  chiefly  bullion, 
copper,  hides,  tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruits  drugs, 
and  Eunqiean  goods  re-exported  to  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Central  America.  The  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years. 
They  were  of  the  value  of  1,909,547/.  in  1859;  of 
2,410,895/.  in  1861 ; and  of  2,288,862/.  in  1803. 
Copper  was  the  principal  article  of  these  exports, 
furnishing  about  three-fourths  of  the  value.  Val- 
paraiso is  the  chief  {xtrt,  and  centre  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

But  little  accommodation  exists  for  internal  com- 
merce. The  only  towns  of  any  importance,  except, 
the  cap.  Santiago,  viz.  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Con- 
cepcion, and  Valdivia,  are  near  l lie  sea,  ami  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other;  and,  except  be- 
tween Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  latter  city  and 
Talca,  there  an*  no  good  roads.  Latterly,  however, 
the  want  of  ordinary  roads  has  to  some  extent 
been  mitigated  by  the  construction  of  railways. 
In  the  year  1803  there  existed  nearly  40ft  miles 
of  railway,  among  them  lines  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago,  from  Santiago  to  San  Fernando,  from 
Caldera  to  Pubcllon,  and  from  Coquimbo  to  Las 
Cardaa. 

Government. — The.  public  revenue,  which,  in 
1831,  amounted  to  1,517,537  dollars,  has  since  been 
progressively  increasing  in  amount,  ami  in  1800 
hail  risen  to  7,494,750  dollars,  or  1,498,9504  The 
expenditure,  in  the  latter  year,  amounted  to 
i,507,025  dollars, or  1,5ft  1,1 05?.  There  was  a pub- 
lic debt,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1861,  of  15,251,000 
dollars,  or  3,050,3204 

Chili  is  a republic  under  a president,  elected  fur 
a term  of  yean*.  It  has  a congress  of  50  members 
elected  by  the  different  prova.  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  humls  of  the  president  and  a 
council  of  ministers. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  clergy  are  not  numerous ; they  are*  subordinate 
to  the  bishop  of  Santiago.  Other  religions  are 
tolerated  ; hut  the  exercise  of  their  public  worship 
is  not  allowed. 

PcttpU — are  mostly  of  Spanish  ami  Indian  de- 
scent, but  there  are  some  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
‘The  Chilians,’  says  Mr.  Mien*,  * though  they  may 
1*  said  to  possess  in  no  degree  a single  virtue, 
have  the  credit  of  possessing  fewer  vices  than 
other  creoles;  there  is  a passiveness,  an  evenness 
about  them  approaching  to  the  Chinese,  whom 
they  strongly  resemble  in  many  respects : even  in 
their  physiognomy,  they  have  the  broad  low  fore- 
head and  contracted  eyes;  they  have  the  same 
cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  petty  theft.*  (Travels,  ii.  223,  224.)  They 
are  moderate  in  their  food,  but  frequently  verv 
dissipated  and  profligate  in  their  habits,  and  in 
the  towns  very  fond  of  dress  ami  display.  High- 
way robljery  is  rare,  and  so  are*  murders  in  the 
country,  but  not  in  the  towns.  Education,  or  any 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  have  hitherto  made  but 
little  progress. 

History. — Previously  to  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Chili  belonged  to  the  incas  of  Peru.  In  1535 
Pizarro  sent  Almugro  to  invade  the  country,  and 
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in  15*10,  Valdivia;  the  latter  of  whom  conquered 
most  of  the  country  excepting  Araucaiiia.  The 
revolution,  which  separated  the  colony  from  Spain, 
broke  out  in  1810;  from  1*14  to  1*17  it  was  kept 
under  liy  the  royalist  forces;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  victory  of  Maypti  gained  by  San  Martin, 
permanently  secured  the  independence  of  Chili, 
and  opened  for  it  a career,  which  promises  a high 
state  of  national  prosperity,  unless  prevented  by 
internal  dissensions,  which,  tin  fortunately,  have 
been  very  frequent  of  late  years. 

CHILKEAH,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  prow 
Delhi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kumnon  distr.,  110 
m.  NE.  Delhi;  lat.  29°  24'  X.,  long.  79®  5*  E.  It 
is  a chief  mart  of  trade  for  the  W.  provinces,  with 
Ktnnaon,  Thibet,  and  Tartary,  bat  is  abandoned  on 
the  approach  of  the  unhealthy  season,  when  dan- 
gerous malaria  prevails. 

CIHLLAMBAKAM,  a marit.  town  of  S.  Hin- 
dustan, prow  Carnatic,  34  m.  S.  Pondicherry,  ami 
a short  distance  X.  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon 
river;  lat.  11°  28' N.,  long.  79°  47'  E.  In  its  vi- 
cinity then*  are  some  celebrated  Hindoo  temples, 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

C11ILMARRY  C Chalatnari),A  town  of  Hindus- 
tan, prow  Bengal,  distr.  Rungpore,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra, 35  m.  SE.  Rungpore.  A festival  is  annually 
held  here,  which  is  usually  attended  by  60,000,  and 
sometimes  bv  100,000  Hindoo  pilgrims  and  others. 
CHILOE  (ISLAND  AND  ARCHIPELAGt )), 

a province  of  Chili,  consisting  of  a large  island  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Chili  ami  the 
NW.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat.  40°  48' and 
43°  50'  S.,  ami  having  on  its  E.  side  63  small 
islands,  36  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  group, 
including  the  town  of  Maulin  on  the  main  land  of 
the  continent,  forms  the  most  S.  prov.  of  Chili. 
Shape  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  oblong;  length.  X. 
to  S.  120  m. ; average  breadth,  40  m.  Area,  4,800 
sq.  m.  Pop.  61,586  in  1854.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  wood,  chiefly  a bastard 
cedar,  very  durable,  and  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Peru  and  Chili.  There  are  several  good 
harbours,  in  all  of  which  vessels  of  any  si/e  may 
anchor  with  the  greatest  safety  ; and  in  those  of 
St.  Carlos  (the  cap.  in  the  XE.  part  of  the  island), 
and  Castro,  shi|«  ride  quite  land-locked  close  to 
the  shore  in  good  holding  ground.  Climate 
healthy,  but  damp;  at  an  average,  ten  mouths  of 
the  year  may  Ik*  called  rainy.  Cold,  however,  is 
not  severe ; water  seldom  freezes,  ami  a fall  of 
snow  is  unknown.  Little  ground  is  cleared;  the 
soil  is  rich,  though  never  manured;  it  consists  of 
dark  mould  and  line  loam  upon  chalk,  and  produces 
good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  trees,  especially 
apples,  which  yield  a large  quantity  of  cider. 
Wine  is  prohibited,  ami  spirits  are  rarely  seen,  j 
Tobacco,  being  a government  monopoly,  is  very  j 
dear.  Domestic  animals  are  largely  reared.  The 
sheep  are  bred  solely  for  their  wool,  ami  are  never  J 
eaten.  The  island  swarms  with  hogs,  and  the  ! 
hams  of  Chiloe  are  celebrated  in  5$.  America,  j 
Poultry  ami  Ash  are  very  abundant.  Principal 
exports — planks  about  260,900,  and  hams  7,800 
annually ; brooms,  bides  and  woollen  cloths,  to  the 
value  of  alxmt  26,000  dollars  a year.  The  archi- 
pelago possesses  about  1,500  coasting  vessels. 
Money  is  here?  nearly  unknown,  and  traffic  is  con- 
ducts! by  liarter,  or  payment  in  indigo,  tea,  salt, 
or  Cayenne  pepper.  All  these  articles  are  much 
valued,  especially  the  first  for  dyeing  woollens, 
for  the  weaving  of  which  there  is  a loom  in  every 
house. 

The  archipelago  sends  one  mem.  to  the  Chilian  1 
congress.  The  public  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  } 
from  a tithe  on  till  produce,  paid  in  kind.  There 
arc  numerous  churches  unci  chapels,  but  few  priests.  | 
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! The  chief  towns  are  San  Carlos,  which  is  fortified, 
ami  has  nlsmt  2,000  inhah.,  Castro,  and  Maulin. 
, A good  road,  5*1  m.  long,  runs  between  the  two 
| former  towns.  According  to  Captain  Blauckley, 
j the  golden  age  would  seem  to  be  revived  in  this 
! part  of  the  world.  * Murders,’  says  he,  ‘robbery, 
i or  |H*rsons  being  in  debt,  are  never  heard  of : 

1 drunkenness  is  only  known  or  seen  when  Kuro|>cait 
vessels  are  in  port : not  a private  dwelling  in  the 
towns  or  country  has  n lock  on  the  doors,'  ami  the 
prison  is  in  disuse.  (Blauckley,  in  Geog.  Jour- 
nal, iv.  344-361.)  The  inhah.  arc  )*aasionalcly 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  Chiloe  was  the  last 
possession  held  by  Spain  in  the  Pacific. 

CHILTERX  HILLS,  a ridge  of  chalk  hills  in 
England,  traversing  (hero,  of  Bucks,  and  reach- 
ing from  Tring.  in  the  co.  of  Hereford,  to  Goring 
on  the  Thames  in  Oxford.  Wendover  Hill,  in 
Bucks,  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  is  905  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Camden  save  that 
these  hills  were  once  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
which  were  a receptacle  for  thieves  till  thev  were 
cleared  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s.  (Gibson's 
( lamden,  L 327.)  An  office,  called  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Chil tern-hundreds,  was  established  at 
a remote  period.  Whatever  were  formerly  its 
duties,  they  have  long  since  ceased;  and  it  is  now 
nominal  only,  being  kept  up  to  afford  meins,  of 
the  II.  of  C.  an  op|ioit unity,  by  accepting  it,  of 
vacating  their  seats. 

Cl  1 1 M BOKAZO,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Andes,  which  see. 

CHINA,  a vast  country  of  SE.  Asia,  lie- 
tween  lat.  26®  and  66°  X.,  and  long.  70®  and 
144°  E. ; in  form  nearly  square,  being  bounded 
on  the  E,  and  SE.  by  those  anus  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Formosa,  the 
Chinese  Sen,  ami  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin;  on  the 
laud  sides  by  Tonquin,  Laos,  and  Birmah  ; SW. 
and  W.  by  Imlc*|>endeiit  Tartary;  and  X.  for  the 
immense  extent  of  3,300  m.  by  Asiatic  Russia. 
Its  extent  from  the  border*  of  Kokluin  and  Bu- 
dukshan  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  3,350  m.t  ami 
its  greatest  width  from  the  frontiers  of  Daouria 
X.  to  Tonquin  S.,  is  2,100  m. ; inclosing  altogether 
a space  of  alsmt  6,300,000  *q.  m.  Thus  the 
Chinese  empire  includes  all  the  table  land  of 
Eastern  Asia — about  a third  part  of  the  whole 
continent — ora  little  less  than  a tenth  part  of  the 
habitable  globe ; and  contains,  within  its  enormous 
area,  the  largest  amount  of  population  and  of 
wealth  united  under  one  government  in  the  world. 
The  coast  line  has  an  extent  of  above  3,350  m.,  and 
the  total  circumference  of  the  empire*  is  alsmt  12,550 
m.  (More  detailed  (lorticulars  of  the  surrounding 
possessions  of  China  must  be  sought  in  the  ar- 
ticles Asia,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Manchoorja, 
Islands  of  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  Tchlsan.) 

The  area  of  China  Proper  does  not  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  true  that 
its  dimensions  have  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, and  the  following  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  China  Proper,  differs 
from  the  calculations  of  many  geographers,  which, 
in  their  turn,  widely  disagree  with  each  other,  ex- 
cept where  the  mistakes  of  one  writer  have  bceu 
copied  by  another.  To  determine  the  extent  of 
the  empire,  seventeen  linear  measurements  have 
been  made ; two  upon  native  maps,  which  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  European  maps, 
ami  the  result  in  reference  to  China  Proper  stands 
thus: — for  its  length,  from  X.  to  S.,  1,474  m. ; 
breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  1,355  m.  But  these  are 
not  the  longest  straight  lines  that  inav  Ik*  made 
to  intersect  its  surface;  since,  from  the  NE.  corner 
to  the  frontiers  of  Birmah  the  distance  is  1,669  ni.. 
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nml  from  the  NW.  extremity  to  the  Isle  of  Amoy  I 
it  is  1,557  in.  The  entire  area  contains  l ,34# ,870 
mj.  in.  The  coast  is  upward*  of  2,600  m.  in  leapt h.  f 
while  the  land  frontier  occupies  a space  of  4,400 
m.  Thus  China  Proper  is  about  eight  times  the 
size  of  France,  and  eleven  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  (Staunton;  Tab.  Geog.  Chin.  Native; 
Opilhy,  L 7,  and  Map;  Du  Hulde's  General  and 
Particular  Maps;  Lord  Macartney’s  do.;  Amw- 
Hmilh's  Atlas,  pi.  27,  20,  32,  33;  Gutzlaff’s  China 
0]iened,  i.  21-67.) 

General  Atftect. — The  first  object  that  invites 
attention  in  the  peneral  asjiect  of  China  is  its 
(treat  Plain,  which,  occupying  the  N PL  part  of 
the  country,  is  above  700  m.  in  lenpth,  and  varies 
in  width  from  160  to  near  500  in.  The  entire 
area  incloses  no  less  than  six  provinces,  and  a 
space  of  210,000  so.  m.,  being  seven  times  greater 
than  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  It  is  extremely 
populous ; and  if  we  might  depend  upon  the  cen- 
sus of  1813,  no  fewer  than  170,000,000  ‘mouths’ — 
the  Chinese  expression  for  souls — are  foil  upon  its 
surface.  The  S”.  portion,  bounded  by  the  great 
wall,  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  its  PL  portion,  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  between  the  two  preat  rivers 
the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Y ang-tse- Kianp,  by  which 
it  is  intersected,  is  low,  ewampv,  and  studded  with 
lakes.  Ilut,  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  it  < 
may  Ik*  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  extremely  fertile. ' 
It  has  few  trees,  but  is  everywhere  well  watered ; 
is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  rare,  and  produces 
vast  rpiantities  of  rice,  with  cotton,  wheat,  &c. 

Mountain*  ami  Hills. — The  mountain* ms  anti 
hilly  districts  of  China  comprise  about  half  its 
area.  A portion  of  the  great  mountain  system  of 
K.  Asia  entering  this  country  at  its  NW.  ami  SW. 
frontiers,  subsides  previously  to  its  termination 
near  the  sea-coast  into  low  hills;  ho  that,  tracing 
their  course  backwards  from  PL  to  W.,  they  gradu- 
ally ascend  in  terraces  or  slopes,  and  give  to  the 
S.  and  W.  districts  a mountainous,  and  to  the  E. 
divisions  a hill v character.  N W.,  at  about  34°  N. 
lnt.  anil  1(12°  i-'..  long.,  the  great  l’e-Ung  range, 
which  has  already  traversed  a portion  of  Thibet 
from  W.  to  PL,  is ’joined  by  the  Yun-ling  chain, 
which,  entering  China  at  about  31°  N.  lat.  and 
101°  E.  long.,  descends  southward  nearly  to  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan.  These  mountains  form  the 
easternmost  edge  of  the  high  table-lands  of  PL 
Asia,  are  snow-capped,  ami  inaccessible  to  the 
natives,  being  actually  left  blank  in  the  Chinese 
maps.  (Davis,  L 131.)  Another  ridge,  joining  the 
Pe-ling  at  the  same  point,  takes  an  opposite  or 
NNPL  direction,  and  entering  the  empire  in  the 
prov.  of  Shen-se,  reaches  nearly  to  1 10°  «»f  E.  long. 
Another  arm  of  the  Pe-ling — tlie  Ta-pa-ling  chain 
— intersects  the  country  from  W.  to  PL  to  about 
1 15°  PL  long.;  the  Pe-ling  itself  continuing  in  its 
former  course,  gives  out  various  branches,  which 
traverse  the  central  provinces.  The  other  moun- 
tain chains  join  the  stupendous  Himalaya  ridges, 
mid  enter  the  country  at  its  SW.  extremity  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  from  whose  high  table-lands 
the  most  extensive  Chinese  ranges  rise.  The  Yun- 
ling,  the  most  southerly  of  these  chains,  runs 
nearly  PL  into  the  prov.  of  (Juang-tung.  Hut  by 
far  the  most  important  mountain  range  is  the  Nan- 
ling,  which,  branching  off  from  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Yun-nan  highlands,  runs  eastward  to  within 
150  m.  of  Canton;  it  then  inclines  to  the  NE.  to 
its  termination  near  the  harlmur  of  Ningpo; 
having  given  out  many  branches,  Home  of  the 
mountains  belonging  to  which  rise  above  the 
enow-line.  (Macartney’s  Embassy,  pp.  207,  246, 
259;  Harrow,  ii.  211,  iii.  29,  122;  Maltc  Bran,  ii. 
554, 555 ; Davis,  pp.  130, 131.)  Most  of  the  moun- 
tains here  enumerated  end  in  low  hills  in  the 


eastern  provinces,  which  consequently  comprise 
the  hilly  districts.  These  are  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  China;  and  being  covered  with  noble 
forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  citiei 
along  their  sides,  give  to  the  country  a magnifi- 
cent aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture. 

Hirers  ami  Lakes. — It  is  to  her  mighty  rivers 
that.  China  is  chiefly  indebted  for  that  fertility 
which  is  at  once  the  source  of  tier  riches,  and  of 
her  vast  imputation.  The  Ifttang-ho,  or  yellow 
river,  ami  the  Yang-tse- Kiang , or  * son  of  tlio 
ocean,’  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers.  * These 
two  great  streams,  similar  both  in  rise  and  desti- 
nation, descend  with  rapidity  from  the  great  table 
lands  of  central  Asia,  ami  each  of  them  meets  a 
branch  of  mountains  which  forces  it  to  describe 
an  immense  circuit,  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  N.,  and 
the  Yang-tse- Kiang  to  the  $.  Separated  by  an 
interval  of  1,100  m.,  the  one  seems  inclined  to 
direct  itself  to  the  tropical  sens,  while  the  other 
wanders  off  among  the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia. 
Suddenly  recalled,  as  if  by  a recollection  of  their 
early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another  like 
the  PLiph rates  and  Tigris  in  ancient  Mpsojmtamin; 
where,  being  almost  conjoined  by  lakes  ami  canals, 
they  terminate,  within  a mutual  distance  of  11(1 
m..  their  majestic  and  immense  course.*  (Malte- 
Hrun,  ii.  506.)  The  waters  of  the  Hoang-ho  bring 
down  from  its  sources  large  quantities  of  yellow 
day,  which  not  only  tinge  them  with  that  colour, 
but  supply  the  banks  with  alluvial  soil.  Large 
deposits  of  this  clay  are  constantly  being  made 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho;  ho  that  the  depth 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  sensibly  diminished.  The 
Yang-tse- Kiang  is,  however,  the  pride  of  China. 
It  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  country,  and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  This  stream 
is  also  heavily  charged  with  alluvium,  for  at  its 
exit  into  the  sea — near  which  it  is  from  15  to  20 
[ m.  broad — continued  deposits  have  formed  the  1. 

; of  Taung-ming.  besides  numerous  banks.  The  tri- 
butaries received  into  this  river  during  its  course, 
which  is  about  2,300  m„  are  innumerable ; and, 
j with  the  canals,  connect  it  with  the  whole  empire. 

| Both  the  rivers,  especially  the  Hoang-ho,  which 
has  a very  rapid  course,  occasionally  overflow  their 
banks  and,  in  spite  of  many  strong  artificial 
mounds,  cause  the  most  destructive  inundations. 

| The  river  next  in  importance  is  the  Eu-ho  or 
Yun-liang  river,  which  flows  NIL  till  it  joins  the 
Pei-ho  or  Pekin  river : the  latter  rises  in  the 
mountains  NW.  of  Pekin,  near  which  city  it  be- 
I comes  navigable  for  boats ; ami  is,  during  the  rest 
I of  its  course,  the  most  populous  stream  of  a country 
I where  a large  proportion  of  natives  live  upon  tlio 
water  in  junks;  their  united  waters  flow  into  the 
sea  in  the  most  W.  angle  of  the  Pe-che-lee  Gulf. 
The  Ta-si-Kiang,  Choo  Kiang,  or  Canton  river, 
rising  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  takes  an  PL  course 
to  the  plains  of  Canton,  and  having  received  tlio 
l’e-ki-ang,  the  Ta-ho,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
forma  an  estuary  known  as  the  Bocca  Tigris,  by 
which  it  is  finally  discharged  into  the  China  Sea, 
after  a course  of  fi<K)  m.  There  are  a vast  nunilwr 
of  other  riven,  some  of  which  full  into  the  sea, 
and  others  into  the  great  lakes.  The  Briihmn- 
I putra,  Irawaddy.  Thaluen,  Menam,  &c.,  have  their 
I sources  in  the  SW.  parts  of  China.  (Journal 
i Koval  Gcog.  Soo,  iii.  305;  Lindsay’s  Voyage  ill 
the  Lonl  Amherst,  p<xssim  ; Gutzlaff’s  voyage, 
jnssim:  Chinn  Opened,  i.  29  and  61-168 ; Mnlte- 
Ilrun,  ii.  555-557.) 

| The.  principal  lake  in  China  is  the  Tunting-hoo, 
2*20  ro.  in  eirc.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many 
considerable  rivers,  and  furnishes  an  important 
affluent  to  the  Yang-tse- Kiang,  which  passes  near 
t its  N.  extremity.  After  a further  course  of  be- 
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tween  200  ami  300  m.,  this  great  river  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Po-Yang-hoo  lake,  which 
also  is  of  great,  dimensions,  and  is  the  recipient 
of  many  considerable  streams.  This  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  finely-wooded  hills. 
Indeed,  its  scenery  is  so  much  admired,  that  its 
shores  arc  the  favourite  spot  where  Chinese  poets 
muse  and  write  their  versified  prose.  It  is,  How- 
ever, subject  to  sudden  tempests,  which  render  its 
navigation  dangerous.  The  environs  of  the  Tai- 
lioo  lake,  near  the  E,  coast,  lat.  31°  N.,  long.  120° 
E.,  are  even  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
Po-yang,  having  gained  the  name  of  the  ‘Chinese 
Arcadia.’  The  lloug-tse-hoo,  being  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Yellow 
ltiver,  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  ad- 
vantageous |M*ition.  All  the  lakes,  in  fact,  furnish 
intennedia  of  communication,  and  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  fish.  China  contains  several  smaller 
lakes,  hut  the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  great  pro- 
portion of  her  vast  surface.  (China  Opened,  i.  31; 
Barrow,  ii.  387,  391,  iiL  12.) 

Coast. — The  coast  of  China  has  yet  to  lie  de- 
acribed.  If  our  statement  lie  correct,  that  the  sea- 
coast  extends  for  2,500  m.,  there  is  only  one  mile 
of  coast  t«i  every  539  m.  of  territory  ; but  internal 
navigation  is  carried  on  so  extensively  that,  this 
deficiency  has  no  ill  effect  upon  Chinese  commerce. 
Commencing  at  the  NE.,  the  coast  opposite  Corea 
is  bold  and  rocky,  but,  on  approaching  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-che-lee,  presents  a low  and  sandy  shore, 
scarcely  perceptible  from  the  sea.  The  bar  formed 
in  this  l»ay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  makes  its 
lied  inconveniently  narrow,  and,  when  the  S. 
winds  blow,  the  whole  adjacent  country  is  over- 
flowed to  a great  extent.  The  coast  of  the  Shan- 
tung peninsula  is  bold  anti  rocky,  so  indented  as 
to  afford  excellent  harbours ; but,  once  rounded, 
the  low  swampy  character  of  coast  is  again  pre- 
sented as  far  as  the  Tchusan  islands.  Meantime, 
the  two  great  rivers  have  brought  down  their  im- 
mense deposits  from  the  interior,  which  give  its 
name  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  mud  is  so  thick  as 
to  retard  the  headway,  and  affect  the  steering  of 
shi|«;  and  this  great  gulf  will,  in  process  of  time, 
become  a vast  alluvial  district,  like  Bengal  and 
Egypt.  * The  present  inclination  of  the  bottom  is 
aliout  a foot  in  a geographical  mile,  or  somewhat 
less  than  1 in  5,000;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bottom  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  as  it  rises,  will  likewise 
gradually  approximate  to  a horizontal  plain.' 
(Hall's  Voyages,  i.  27.)  This  sea  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  islands.  The  coast  down  to  the 
strait  of  Formosa  continues  low,  and,  except  when* 
it  faces  the  Tchusan  islands,  and  in  the  prov.  of 
Fukien,  is  but  little  indented.  The  strait  itself 
abounds  with  headlands,  and  is  also  so  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  which  are  but  imperfectly 
not ified  even  in  the  best  charts,  that  navigation  is, 
by  Captain  Hall's  account,  ‘ exceedingly  trying  to 
the  nerves.’  The  Quang-tong  shore  is  bold  and 
high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays 
ami  harbours.  A narrow  ]ieninsula  is  thrust  out 
far  into  the  sea  at  the  \V.  extremity  of  Quang- 
tong,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of  Hainan,  a 
narrow  channel,  which  is  shoal,  full  of  sand  banks 
and  rocks,  so  that  even  the  native  tiat-bottoraed 
junks  arc  exposed  to  groat  dangers.  The  rest  of 
the  shore  is  washed  by  the  Tonquin  Gulf,  which  is 
studded  with  small  islands.  (Hairs  Voyages, 
12mo.  edit.  i.  29— iG;  Gut  zl  off's  V oyage,  passim  \ 
Lindsay ’a  Voyage;  .Journal  Geog.  Soc.,  lii.  297- 
310.) 

Public  Works. — Aspect  of  Cities  and  Towns. — 
An  amount  of  human  labour,  proluihly  unmatched  , 
bv  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  except  ancient 
Egypt,  has  been  expended  on  the  public  works  of  | 


! China,  by  which  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country 
1ms  been  materially  varied.  The  first  and  most 
; stupendous  of  these  is  the  great  wall,  built  several 
; hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  to  protect 
China  from  Tartar  incursions.  It  extends  along 
the  whole  N.  frontier,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lea  tong,  in 
12o°,  to  the  XW.  extremity  of  the  empire,  in 
aliout  99°  K.  long.,  and  -10° N.  lat.,  being,  including 
ita  windings,  about  1,250  m.  in  length:  it  is  carried 
over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  and  continued  by  bridges  over 
rivers.  Its  height  varies  from  15  to  30  ft.  It  is 
15  ft.  across  at  the  top;  and,  at  short  intervals, 
square  towers  are  erected,  some  of  them  37  ft. 
high.  The  wall  is  composed  of  earth  faced  with 
masonry,  the  top  or  plutform  being  paved  with 
square  tiles.  It  is  now  in  a state  of  decay,  being 
no  longer  required,  since  the  union  of  the  Tartar 
with  the  Chinese  territory,  for  its  original  purpose. 
(I)avis,  i.  130;  Bell’s  Travels,  ii.  88.) 

The  Great  Canal  commences  at  Hang-tchou, 
near  the  month  of  the  Tching-tang-cliiang  river, 
in  about  30°  22'  N.lat.,  and  119°  45'  E.  long.,  ami, 
extending  N.t  unites  first  with  the  Yang-tse- 
Kinng,  and  then  with  the  lloang-ho,  terminating 
nt  Lin-tcing,  on  the  Eu-ho  river,  in  about  37°  X. 
lat.,  and  110°  E.  long.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  canal  is  aliout  512  in., 
but,  including  its  bends,  it  is  above  G50  m.  in 
length ; and  as  the  Eu-ho,  which  is  a navigable 
river,  unites  with  the  Pei-ho,  also  navigable,  an 
internal  water  communication  is  thus  established 
between  Hang-tchou  atnl  Pekin,  across  10°  of  lat. 
And  by  the  junction  of  smaller  canals  and  nume- 
rous rivers,  the  Great  Canal  not  only  assists  in  the 
irrigation  of  immense  tracts  of  Lind,  but  affords  n 
ready  means  for  conveying  its  produce  to  all  part* 
of  the  empire.  But,  apart  from  its  utility,  the 
Great  Canal  does  not  rank  high  as  a work  of  art. 
A vast  amount  of  labour  has,  however,  been  ex- 
pended upon  it:  for  though  it  mostly  passes 
through  a flat  country,  and  winds  about  to  pre- 
serve its  level,  its  bed  is  in  parts  cut  down  to  a 
considerable  depth,  while  in  other  jiartsit  is  carried 
over  extensive  hollows,  lakes,  drc.,  on  vast  mounds 
of  earth  and  stone.  (Barrow,  51 1.)  The  sluices, 
which  keep  its  waters  at  the  necessary  level,  arc 
all  of  very  simple  construction.  In  the  public 
roads,  and  where  nigged  steeps  arc  only  accessible 
by  means  of  laboriously  formed  passes , Chinese 
industry  is  fully  apparent.  Throe  mountain  paths 
traverse  the  Nan-ling;  one,  X.  of  Canton,  is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  rise  8,000  ft.  above 
: the  sea ; yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyed 
; over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  interior  by 
; coolies  or  porters.  The  obstacles  to  communication 
presented  by  the  Pe-ling  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges 
i arc  greatly  diminished  by  an  artificial  road  some- 
times conducted  over  yawning  clefts  by  arches,  in 
other  places  deeply  cut  through  high  mountains, 
and  extending  altogether  for  150  m.  Ill  short, 
wherever  intercourse  is  expedient  between  any 
two  parts  of  China,  no  natural  impedimenta  are 
too  gigantic,  no  labour  or  expense  too  great,  to 
overcome  them. 

The  following  Summary  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  is  supplied 
by  Gutzlaff: — ‘ The  districts  on  the  sea-const  arc 
generally  the  liest  inhabited  and  the  richest ; the 
tracts  along  the  Yang- tse- Kiang  the  most  fertile. 
Ijirge  and  flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where 
a ready  water  communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  empire  can  lie  carried  on.  The  greatest  same- 
ness exists  in  all  the  cities.  In  the  larger  ones 
arc  a few  well  paved  streets, lined  with  shops;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow, 
extremely  filthy,  and  planted  with  mere  hovels. 
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The  suburbs  of  many  cities  arc  much  larger  than 
the  cities  themselves;  ami  it  is  bv  no  means  ex- 
traordinary to  see  an  immense  walled  space  with- 
out any  houses,  where  formerly  a city  stood. 
Villages  and  hamlets  have  a beautiful  apfiearanre 
at  a distance;  Imt  on  entering  them  one  sees 
nothing  but  a heap  of  houses  irregularly  thrown 
together,  the  outside,  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside 
without  furniture  or  comforts,  and  more  filthy  even 
than  u stable.  This  d<»es  not  apply  to  one  district 
only,  but  it  is  common  to  most.  Although  the 
{folds  and  gardens  arc  beautifully  laid  out,  there 
yet  appears  in  them  little  attention  either  to  ele- 
gance or  pleasure.  The  gardens  are  very  few; 
and  a Chinese  grandee  delights  more  in  artitieial 
landscapes  laid  out  in  a small  compass,  than  in  an 
extensive  park  or  a flower-garden.  Utility  is 
studied  in  preference  to  pleasure.  The  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  is  in  many  parts  of  China  as 
striking  as  in  many  part*  of  the  world.  Mountains, 
crags,  rivulets,  and  valleys,  both  picturesque  and 
romantic,  are  found  in  most  provinces.  Com- 
manding situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  the 
haunts  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  These  serve 
likewise  for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and 

f jambling-houses.  The  building  of  houses  is  rcgti- 
uted  by  law  ; none  are  allowed  to  exceed  a certain 
dimension.  Public  halls  have  little  to  recommend 
them  ; the  Chinese  wort*  never  great  architects  ; 
they  understood  the  building  of  dwelling  houses, 
but  not  of  palaces.’  (China  Opened,  i.  57,  58.) 

Climate. — Connected  with  this  subject  there  are 
some  singular  circumstances.  Situated  between 
the  20th  and  42nd  degrees  of  N.  lab,  and  the  most 
K.  long,  of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  the  tem- 
perature of  China  is  very  low  for  its  geographical 
position.  Its  climate  may  also  be  said  to  be  one 
of  extremes ; and  while  at  Pekin,  which  is  nearly 
1°  farther  S.  than  Naples,  the  mean  temperature 
is  that  of  Brittany,  the  scorching  heats  of  summer 
are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rig<*- 
mus  as  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden.  But 
in  so  extensive  a territory  there  are  necessarily 
many  variations.  The  W . districts  an?  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  colds  diffused  bv  the  mountains, 
while  the  climate  of  the  maritime  provinces  is 
modified  by  the  sea.  At  Canton,  which  is  under 
the  tropic,  the  heat  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  is  excessive : then  occuf  those  fright- 
ful tornadoes,  called  typhoons,  spreading  devasta- 
tion in  their  course,  which,  however,  do  not  extend 
far  beyond  Canton.  At  the  breaking  up  of  these 
hurricanes,  the  transitions  from  the  heat  of  day  to 
cold  and  foggy  nights  are  more  violent  and  sudden 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  N.  winds 
act  in  about  November,  and  bring  with  them  cold 
as  intense  as  the  preceding  heats.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Canton  is  76°  Fahr.  The  climate 
of  the  interior  is  not  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
ao  extreme,  particularly  towards  the  N.  frontier, 
where  the  summers  are  genial;  and  though  the 
winter  Ik*  cold,  it  is  dry,  and  does  not  check  the 
growth  of  fruit ; but  the  N.  winds  bring  clouds  of 
white  sand,  which  afflict  the  natives  with  oph- 
thalmia. The  W.  frontier  districts  of  Y'un-rutn 
and  Sze-chnen  are  said  to  Ik*  unhealthy,  and  are 
selected  as  places  of  Imnishment  for  Chinese  con- 
victs. The  central  provinces  present  a striking 
contrast  to  those  already  named.  There  the 
climate  exhibits  a happy  medium  between  the  [ 
rigour  of  the  N.  regions  and  the  enervating  heats 
and  sudden  colds  of  the  S.  The  Kiang-tso  is  the  [ 
most  favoured  in  this  respect.  The  fall  of  rain  in  j 
China  varies  considerably  in  different  years.  Hum-  | 
boldt  states — without  naming  on  what  authority — 1 
that  the  average  quantity  |K>r  an.  is  70  in. ; though 
it  has  been  known  to  exceed  00.  Many  violent  j 


earthquakes  have  l**en  felt  in  China.  (Malte- 
Brun, art,4 China’ ; China  Opened,  i.  31,60, 00, 1G2, 
16JJ,  185;  The  Fan-qui  in  China,  by  C.  T.  Down- 
ing, Em.,  i,  191,  192;  Lyell's  Geology,  ii.  60.) 

Population. — China  has  long  been  very  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  most  densely  peopled 
country  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  world. 
The  Jesuit  Semedo,  writing  in  1G45,  remarks 
that,  after  living  in  the  country  twenty-two  years, 
he  was  no  less  surprised  on  leaving  than  on  his 
first  arrival,  at  the  immense  number  of  persons  he 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  on 
the  highways,  ‘ where,’  says  he,  ‘ there  is  at  all 
times  as  large  a crowd  as  is  usually  to  be  met 
with  on  some  great  festival  or  pubiic  occasion.* 
The  Jesuit  Amiot,  founding  on  official  docu- 
ments, estimated  the  pop.  in  1743  at  al**ut 

143.000. 000,  which,  adding  for  some  classes  that 
he  hnd  omitted,  may  lie  carried  to  aliout 

160.000. 000 ; and  in  1792,  Lord  Macartney  was 
informed,  by  a mandarin,  * a plain,  unafl‘<*cted, 
honest  man,’  whose  statement  is  said  to  have  lieen 
made  on  the  authority  of  official  documents,  that 
the  pop.  was  833,000,000,  and  later  accounts  carry 
it  up  to  above  360,000,000. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Amiot,  these  statements  ap- 
pear altogether  incredible,  ami  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  Is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  pop. 
of  China.  According  to  the  statements  in  Chinese 
official  works,  the  pop.  of  the  empire  amounted,  in 
1393,  to  60,545,000;  and  in  1578  to  60,692,000. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  continued  at  or  about  this 
amount  till  the  Tartar  conquest  in  1644,  a year 
before  the  publication  of  Semedo's  work.  But  it 
appears  from  an  imperial  proclamation  quoted  in 
the  4 Chinese  Repository,’  issued  in  1792,  and  said 
to  Ik*  founded  on  official  data,  that  the  pop.  bad  been 
reduced  in  1711  to  28,605,716!  (voL  i.  p.  356, 
Canton,  1833.)  This  extraordinary  diminution  is 
attempted  to  lie  explained  in  the  work  referred  to, 
by  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  that  accompanied  the  establishment 
of  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  by  the  fact  of  some  of 
the  provs.  in  the  8.  not  having  been  fully  sulslued 
when  this  census  was  taken ; anil  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a poll-tax  being  then  imposed,  which 
made  it  for  the  interest  of  individuals  to  escajic 
being  enrolled  in  the  census.  But  even  admitting 
the  force  of  some  of  these  statements,  and  allow- 
ing that  but  for  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Tartar 
conquest,  and  the  imperfectly  sulslued  state  of 
parts  of  the  country,  a correct  census  taken  in 
1711  would  have  given  a pop,  of  sixty  or  seventy 
millions,  still  it  can  scarcely  lx*  credited  that  the 
pop.  should  have  increased  from  even  that  amount, 
in  1711,  to  above  300,000, 000  in  1792.  Had 
China  been  a new  country,  or  had  the  Tartars,  by 
whom  she  was  overrun  in  the  17th  century,  been 
distinguished  by  their  superior  intelligence  and 
industry,  an  increase  of  this  sort  might  have  been 
possible.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact. 
China  has  been  settled  and  civilised  for  many  cen- 
turies; the  great  works  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  her  inhabit,  at  a very  remote  period, 
show  that  she  had  then  been  pretty  thickly  peo- 
pled; and  it  Is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  in 
China  the  arts  have  been  for  ages  in  a nearly  sta- 
tionary state.  The  Tartars  imparted  to  her  little 
that  was  new.  They  were,  in  truth,  mere  roving 
herdsmen  ; and  though  they  might  have  given 
the  Chinese  some  instruction  in  predatory  war- 
fare, they  could  communicate  to  them  no  useful 
art,  science,  or  invention.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  must  be  admitted  either  that  the  former 
official  accouuts  of  the  pop.  were  grossly  under- 
rated, or  that  the  later  ones  were  grossly  ex- 
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aggraded.  (For  a further  discussion  of  this 
subject,  sec  lie  Guigucs,  Voyages  it  Peking,  iii. 
65*01) 

Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  area  of  the  dif- 
ferent provs.  ns  given  by  Lord  Macartney,  and 
their  pop.  as  given  by  Amiot  in  1743,  by  Lord 
Macartney  in  1792,  and  by  the  official  returns  in 
1813. 


Province*  | 

Am  In 

Pop.  174S  | 

Pup  1702 

Pop.  ISIS  j 

( Amiot ) 

( Mju-artni  t ) | 

Official 

Northern 

Pe-che-lee  I 
8hnn-He  ) 1 

1 

68,949 

16,702,765' 

1 

38,000 ,OOoj 

27,990,871 

(W.  of  | 
nmts.) ) | 

66,208 

9,768,189 

1 

j 27,000,000 

14,004,210 

Shen-w  i | 

( 

(W.  of  [ | 
Pass.)  f | 

164,008 

14,804,035 

1 -j  18,000,000 

10,207,256 

Kan-suh ) 

V 12,000,000] 

15,193,126 

Central  j 

Ho- turn . . 

05.104 

12,687,280 

26,000,000 

23,037,171 

Kiang-HC . 

72,170, 

6,681,360 

19.000,onn 

28,046,999 

Hoo-pih  . 
1 loo-nan  . 

} 144,770 

4,264.850 

1 14,000,000 
i 13,000,0001 

i 27,370.098 

1 8,662,607 

Kwt-chou 

, 64,564 

8,402,722 

9,000,000 

5,288,219 

Southern  ic 
Maritime 

Shan-tung 

^ 65,104 

12,169,680 

24,000,000 

28,968,764 

K iangano 
fi  an -h  way 

' j-  92,961 

26,766,366 

32,000.000 

72,011,660 

Chc-Kiang 

39,160 

15.623.990 

21,000,000 

26,266,784 

Fo-Kien  . 

68,480 

7.643,035 

1 5,000,000 

14,777,410 

Quan-tong 

79,456 

6,006.600  2 1 ,000,000 

19,174,080 

Kwang-w 

78£B0 

1 ,143.460 

10,000,000 

7,313,895 

Yun-nan. 

i 107,969; 

1,189,826 

I 8,000,000 

5,561,320 

Vrtttfll 

Szc-chuen 

166,800 

16,191,710 

27,000,000 

21.435,678 

Ixnotong 

236.620 

— 

j - 

Total  . . 

1 ,297,999  150,265,476 

333,000,000  360,279,897 

The  census  for  1813  adds  an  additional  1,413,982 
souls  as  the  pop.  of  Shing-king,  Kcih-lin,  Turbin, 
Lobnor,  and  Formosa;  and  188,323  families  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Supposing 
the  latter  to  consist  of  four  memtars  each,  the 
total  pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
will  be  332,147,183. 

A glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  that  the 
account  of  the  pop.  furnished  to  Lon!  Macartney, 
in  1792,  and  the  census  of  1813,  cannot  both  be 
accurate.  The  last  shows  an  excess  over  the 
former  of  29£  millions  in  the  aggregate;  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
vinces there  has  been  no  increase;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a diminution.  In  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  British  parliamentary  committees,  in 
1830,  1831,  and  1832.  the  area  of  China  was  com- 
puted at  1,372,452  English  statute  square  miles, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  141,470,000,  or 
103  to  the  square  mile;  to  which  was  added 

1.182.000  for  the  standing  army,  and  12,000,000 
for  Tartary.  But  the  information  was  very  ob- 
scure with  regard  to  the  population.  Thibet, 
Korea,  the  Mancboo,  and  other  Tartar  and  Mon- 
golian states,  were  computed  to  have  a population 
of  more  than  30,000,000,  which  would  increase  the 
whole  population  of  China  and  its  assumed  de- 
pendencies to  nearly  400,000,000  inhabitants. 

jjoeal  Jjieinons. — Though  the  geography  of  the 
world  ta  not  much  studied  in  the  ‘ Celestial  Em- 
pire,' the  more  minute  details  of  local  tojxigrapliy 
are  no  where  tatter  understood.  The  survey  of 
the  Jesuits,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang-he, 
is  said  to  be  verv  correct ; and  ever)'  district  of 
any  importance  lias  since  found  a geographer, 
who  dcscril>es  it,  if  not  so  scientifically  ns  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, so  that,  with  little  difficulty,  a library  of 

3.000  vols.  might  be  collected  treating  exclu- 


sively of  Chinese  geography.  Nothing  can  be 
more  systematic  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  empire  is  divided.  Each  prov.  is  {tortioued 
off  into  provincial  districts ; while  the  towns  and 
cities  are  divided  into  the  1st  class  (foo),  2nd  class 
(/Wioo),  and  3rd  class  (hern).  Formerly  China 
Proper  consisted  of  fifteen  provs. ; but  in  Ke6n- 
Lung’s  time  the  largest  were  bisected,  and  there 
are  now  eighteen. 

Northern  Provinces* — 1.  Pe-che-lee  (the  inde- 
pendent) is  subdivided  into  sixteen  districts,  the 
most  W.  of  which  are  very  flat ; the  central  ones 
somewhat  hilly;  while  those  on  the  sea-coast 
along  the  Pe-che-lee  Gulf  are  low  and  marshy. 
Pekin,  the  metropolis  of  Northern  China  and  re- 
sidence of  the  court,  is  situated  in  this  pruv.,  about 
GO  ra.  from  the  great  wall,  and  100  m.  from  the 
sea,  The  Pei-ho  flows  through  Pe-che-lee,  disem- 
boguing at  the  small  sea-port  of  Takoo.  The 
chief  |s»rts  are  Tong-choo  and  Tern-sing.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  anil  one  which  does  not  square  well 
with  the  popular  notions  of  absenteeism,  that,  de- 
spite the  residence  of  the  court,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  Arc  probably  more  depressed  in  this 
than  in  any  other  prov.  (Barrow,  495.)  2.  Shan-se. 
or  Chan-se  (west  of  the  mountains,)  is  divided 
from  Mongolia  by  the  great  wall,  a branch  of 
which  (the  inner  great  wall)  sqiarates  its  E.  limit 
from  Pe-che-lee.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
early  occupied  part  of  China.  Its  mountainous 
portions  are  not,  however,  habitable,  anil  many 
other  localities  afford  but  a scanty  sutaistcnce. 
Hence  it  has  no  large  or  remarkable  cities.  3. 
Shen-«e,  or  Chcn-se  (west  of  the  pass),  is  also 
separated  from  the  Mongolian  borders  by  t he  great 
wall,  which  in  this  place  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  mountains  in  this  prov.,  which  are  more 
rugged  than  high,  contain  gold  mines,  but  these 
are  not  allowed  to  be  worked,  lest  the  attention 
of  the  people  should  be  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture. The  valleys  through  which  the  Hci-huand 
the  Ilau-Kiang  run  arc  fertile  in  millet,  wheat, 
and  pulse,  but  are  too  dry  to  produce  much  rice. 
Swarms  of  locusts  frequently  appear  in  Shen-se, 
destroying  the  harvest,  and  converting  smiling 
valleys  into  wastes.  The  chief  town  is  Se-gan- 
foo,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  empire.  4.  Kan-suh 
(voluntary  awe)  and  Shcn-se,  formerly  united, 
made  one  large  prov.,  extending  over  a space  of 
164,003  sq.  m.  Kan-suh  consists  principally  of  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  threat  out  upon  the  edge  of 
t he  great  Gobi  desert ; hence  the  soil  is  cold  and 
barren.  Kan-suh  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  China, 
the  great  wall  ending  at  Shwang-lan. 

Central  Provinces. — 5.  Ho- nan  (south  of  the 
river)  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the 
great  plain,  and  is  called  the  garden  of  China. 
Shen-se,  Pe-che-lee,  and  a part  of  Shan-tung  join 
its  N.  boundary,  while  branches  of  the  P e-ling 
enclose  it  to  the  W.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow 
Kiver,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N.  boundary, 
and  intersects  the  fluent  parts  of  the  prov.  3. 
Kiang-sc  (west  of  the  river)  has  its  taunilarics 
well  defined  by  the  Nan-ling  range  and  its 
branches,  which  surround  it  on  three  aides,  the 
W.,  S„  and  E.  Its  N.  part  contains  the  great 
Poo- Yang  lake,  and  its  contiguous  marshes,  said 
by  Mr.  Barrow  to  bo  tlie  sink  of  Chino.  It  bus, 
however,  many  well  cultivated  valleys,  in  which 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  are  produced.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactures,  amongst  which 
must  not  ta  forgotten  the  China-ware,  so  highly 
esteemed  all  over  the  world,  till  Eurojiean  imita- 
tors exceeded  the  original  manufacture  in  beauty 
ami  cheapness.  Still,  however,  no  fewer  than  a 
million  persons  are  said  to  ta  exclusively  em- 
ployed m this  manufacture,  which  is  chiefly 
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carried  on  at  the  capital  King-le-chin.  Here  I 
500  furnaces  are  constantly  burning.  7.  Uoo-pih 
(north  of  the  river),  and,  8.  Iloo-nan  (south  of 
the  river),  form  the  ancient  prov.  of  Hoo-Kwang, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  ' 
The  former  is  divided  into  eleven  and  the  latter  : 
into  thirteen  districts;  the  whole  covering  an  area  j 
of  1-14,770  sq.  m.  Both  pro  vs.  are  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  capital  of  Hoo-pih  yields  to  few 
cities  of  the  empire  in  extent  ami  prosperity.  ; 
The  tea  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  u of  siqierior  ; 
quality,  and  the  bamiXK»-paper  manufactured  } 
within  its  walls  is  extensively  exported.  This  : 
city  is  called  W oo-chong-foo.  Hoo-nan  bears  a ! 
great  resemblance  t4»  the  Hc-nan  prov.,  but  is  . 
richer  in  minerals.  A very  active  trade  is  carried  ! 
on,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Hoo- 
pih  and  Hoo-nan  are  lx>th  within  the  great  plain. 
'J.  Kwi-chow  has  been  designated  the  Switzer- 
land of  China,  lieing  traversed  by  the  highest 
|M»rtioo  of  the  Nan-ling  range.  To  the  S,  it  is  \ 
peopled  by  wild  and  intractable  highlanders  , 
(Mcaou-tzr),  who,  though  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  preserve  their  independence,  and  fre- 
quently make  predatory  descents  on  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces.  Kwi-chow  has  no  large  towns, 
hut  several  fortresses. 

Maritime  and  Southern  Province s. — 10.  Shan-  ' 
lung  (east  of  the  mountains)  is  partly  in  the 
great  plain  and  portly  consists  of  a promontory 
jutting  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  S.  of  Pe-cbe-lec, 
and  NK.  of  llo-nan.  Its  \V.  j»art  is  traversed 
by  the  Great  Canal,  but  the  country  is  poor, 
uud  the  climate,  though  bracing,  bleak.  There 
are,  however,  some  valuable  coal  mines,  which 
supply  the  whole  empire  with  that  article.  The 
coast  is  bold,  and  affords  good  shelter.  The  prin- 
eiptl  port  is Tong-cheou-foo.  11  <kl2.  The  Kiatig- 
mto  (river  Soo)  and  Gan-hwav  (fixed  excellence) 
prov.  were  once  united  under  the  name  of  Kiang- 
nang.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Hoang-ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  cross  both  districts,  and  fall  into 
the  sea  2°  apart,  forming  the  Chinese  delta.  Gan- 
hway  lias  18  districts,  and  the  Kiaag-aoo  11; 
their  united  extent  being  92,961  sq.  ni.  * If  we 
consider,’  remarks  GutzlulT,  ‘ their  agricultural  re- 
sources, their  great  manufactures,  their  various 
productions,  their  excellent  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  largest  riven  in  China,  their  mauy 
canals,  and  amongst  them  the  Great  Canal  and 
tributary  rivers,  thov  arc  doubtless  the  best  terri- 
tory of  China.’  Enjoying  these  blessings,  eliiefiy 
conferred  bv  their  two  great,  rivers,  these  provinces 
are  also  the  most  liable  to  the  evils  they  produce, 
namely,  frequent  and  destructive  inundations. 
The  staple  products  are  grain,  cotton,  green  teas, 
and  silk.  Bice  suits  admirably  with  the  black 
marshy  loam  of  which  most  of  the  soil  consists. 
Nanking  (capital  of  the  S.)  is  situated  on  the  S. 
hank  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  but  at  the  distance 
of  a league  from  the  stream  (Nankin).  The 
Kiang-soo  prov.  only  face*  the  ocean.  The  scene 
which  appeared  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  and  Great  Canal  is  thus  descrilted  by 
Barrow: — ‘The  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of 
burden,  and  of  pleasure;  some  gliding  down  the 
stream,  others  sailing  against  it ; some  moving 
by  oars,  and  others  lying  at  anchor ; the  bonks 
on  either  side  covered  with  towns  ami  houses  as 
far  a h the  eye  could  reach ; presented  a prospect 
more  varied  and  cheerful  than  any  that  had 
hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the  canal  on  the 
op|Misite  side  less  lively.  For  two  whole  day*  we 
were  continually  passing  among  fleets  of  ships 
of  different  construction  and  dimensions.  Cities, 
towns,  and  villages  were  continued  along  the 
banks  without  in  term  is*  ion.  The  face  of  llic 


country  was  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  every  ;»art  in  a high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion.’ (p.  516.)  13.  The  Che-Kiang  (river  Che),  or 
Tche-Kiang,  is  the  smallest  Chinese  prov.  It 
occupies  the  SR.  comer  of  the  great  plain.  The 
Y un-ling  chain  cods  here  in  innumerable  low 
hills,  the  most  barren  of  which  produce  abun- 
dance of  ten.  In  fact  the  whole  district  Is  most 
assiduously  laid  under  contribution  by  the  in- 
habitants, every  inch  of  ground  being  tenanted. 
At  the  |H>rt  of  Cha-poo,  a large  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Japan.  14.  Fo-Kien  (happy  establish- 
ment), which  forms  the  W.  shore  of  the  Formosa 
channel,  is  mountainous.  Barren  hills  and  sandy 
plains  are.  in  truth,  the  natural  characteristics  of 
Fo-Kien,  but  Chinese  industry  has  made  the  land 
fruitful.  The  tea-plant  thrives  in  perfection,  and 
the  * China  orange  ’ is  chiefly  derived  from  this 
prov.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Fo-Kien  is 
extensive,  its  merchants  monopolising  most,  of 
the  Chinese  shipping  trade.  Emigration  though 
discouraged  by  the  government,  is  here  very  pre- 
valent. 15.  t^uan-tong  (eastern  breadth)  joins 
Fo-Kien  to  the  hi.;  its  shores  stretch  along  the 
whole  8.  coast  of  China,  to  the  borders  of  Cochin 
China,  the  N.  boundary  being  formed  by  the 
Nan-ling  mountain*.  Quaii-tong  has  13  districts, 
aiul  an  equal  nu  miter  of  trading  emporiums,  and 
U>  this  prov.  alone  are  Kuro|>caua  Allowed  to 
trade.  It  has  many  wide  valleys,  particularly 
the  plain  around  Canton,  which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  many  valuable  products;  but.  though  it 
be  the  great  entreat  for  tea,  that  article  Is  not  of 
the  number.  The  capital,  Kwang-choo-foo  (Can- 
ton), is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  K.  HI. 
Kwang-sc  (western  breadth)  joins  the  W.  limits 
of  Quang-tong,  the  Nan-ling  range  divides  it 
from  Hoo-nan  on  the  N.,  while  its  S.  border 
unites  it  with  the  Cochin  Chinese  prov.  of  Tonkin. 
The  mountainous  portions  of  the  prov. — by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  it — are  said  to  contain  gold 
and  other  metals:  the  lowlands  and  valleys  pro- 
duce rice,  silk,  and  timber.  Both  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from  those 
of  their  countrymen.  17.  Yun-nan  (south  of  the 
clouds),  the  most  W.  of  the  8.  prov*. ; is  conter- 
minous on  the  8.  with  Cochin  China  ami  the 
Birman  empire;  and  towards  the  W.  with  Thibet. 
It*  mountains,  which  are  remarkably  high  and 
bold,  furnish  the  copper  that  supplies  the  currency 
of  China.  It  Is  in  Yun-nan  that  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  enters  Chinn;  and  by  the  aid  of  a high 
road,  which  has  been  made  parallel  to  its  hanks 
for  a great  distance,  communication  between  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire  i*  rendered  constant 
ami  easy.  The  same  road  branching  off  to  the  8., 
extends  into  the  heart  of  the  Birman  empire. 

The  western  province , S:e-chuen  (five  rivers),  is 
the  largest  in  China.  Plains,  mountain*  (the 
Y un-ling),  oml  extensive  deserts  are  its  principal 
components.  T he  Yang-tse-Kiang  having  taken 
a N.  bend  at  the  Yun-nan  frontier,  traverses  its 
whole  extent ; and.  during  this  part  of  its  course, 
receives  several  tributaries.  The  capital.  Chtny- 
too,  was  once  the  metropolis  of  nu  independent 
state,  which  then  surrounded  it  ; and  its  inh  ib. 
still  boast  of  greater  independence  of  character 
than  their  neighbour*  ; winch  they  evince  by  fre- 
quent rebellions.  (China  Opened,  i.  155-168.) 

Natural  Productions  of  China. — The  climate  of 
China,  exhibiting  occasionally  such  severe  cold, 
forbids  the  presence  of  some  mcmltcra  of  the 
animal  kinyilnm  met  with  in  the  similar  latitudes 
of  India.  The  universal  cultivation  of  China 
Proper,  and  the  thickness  of  its  population,  have 
long  expelled  most  of  the  wild  animals  which 
still  abound  in  the  surrounding  regions.  There 
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«re  also  fewer  domestic  ones  than  inhabit  most 
European  countries,  beasts  of  burden  an*  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  by  the  means  of  transit 
so  copiously  afforded  by  canals  and  water-courses, 
and  by  that  fine  race  of  men  the  coolies  or  porters ; 
while  the  eanal  boats  are  dragged  along  by  track- 
er*. Add  to  this,  that  animal  lood  is  con- 
siderably less  in  use  among  the  Chinese  than 
vegetable  diet.  There  are  no  meadows  fur  feed- 
ing cattle ; and  even  if  there  were,  the  natives 
have  a singular  aversion  to  butter  and  milk. 
Tigers,  though  they  have  been  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Tun-nan,  arc  scarcely  known ; and  the  lion 
is  almost  deemed  fabulous  in  China.  There  are 
wild  cats,  which  are  caught,  confined,  and  fed 
in  cages,  and  considered  a dainty  for  the  table. 
Monkeys  are  found  in  the  southern  districts. 
The  Chinese  horse  and  ass  arc  small  and  spirit- 
less, and  so  is  the  buffalo,  whieli  is  sometimes 
employed  in  ploughing.  Dromedaries  are  much 
used  between  Pekin  and  Tartary.  Pigs  are 
reared  with  great  care ; sheep  are  smaller  than 
those  of  England,  ami  goats,  of  various  colours, 
have  uniformly  straight  hums.  The  dog  of  China 
Is  about  the  size  of  a spaniel,  and  is  uniformly 
met  with  of  the  same  variety.  Kata  emigrate 
occasionally  from  one  place  to  another  in  large 
troops,  when  they  devour  crops  and  harvests : 
they  are  very  birge,  and  arc  used  by  the  common 
people  os  an  article  of  food.  There  is  a genus 
of  rat  peculiar  to  China,  which  l>ears  some  reset n-  i 
blance  to  the  bamboo  rat  of  Sumatra.  The 
ornithology  of  China  presents,  in  the  first  place,  < 
the  eagle,  which  frequents  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts; the  haetsin,  a kind  of  falcon,  abounding  in 
the  province  of  Che-keang,  is  considered  imperial 
property,  while  the  magpie,  which  is  so  numerous 
as  to  be  the  farmer’s  worst  nuisance,  is  considered 
sacred  by  the  reigning  family.  Crows  and  sparrows 
are  also  abundant  in  China.  Among  others  of 
their  manifold  stratagems  for  catching  fish,  the 
Chinese  have  trained  the  fishing  cormorant ; but 
that  the  bird  may  not  help  itself  too  bountifully, 
the  owner  puts  an  iron,  ring  round  its  neck, 
which  obliges  it  to  deliver  up  a portion  of  its 
prey.  Curlews  and  quails  are  found  in  great 
quantities  in  the  N. : the  latter  am  esteemed 
chiefly  for  their  fighting  qualities,  as  cocks  used 
to  be  in  England;  and,  when  tamed,  good  fighting 
quails  sell  at  enormous  prices.  Larks  are  nume- 
rous, and  sing  admirably.  But  the  greatest  boast 
of  Chinese  ornithology  is  its  splendid  varieties 
of  pheasants.  One,  the  medallion  pheasant,  takes 
its  name  from  a membrane  of  brilliantly  coloured 
feathers,  which  are  displayed  or  contracted  at  the 
will  of  the  bird.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasants 
have  also  a most  brilliant  appearance,  and  are  so  j 
plentiful  as,  in  some  districts,  to  furnish  the 
tables  of  the  poor  with  an  excellent  dish. 
Pigeons  of  different  sorts  are  not  rare,  but  the 
natives  seldom  domesticate  them.  Aquatic  birds 
are  naturally  invited  to  a country  which  has  so 
many  lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  celebrated  of ! 
these  is  the  mandarin  duck,  a species  of  teal,  so  j 
celebrated  for  the  strong  mutual  affection  be-  i 
tween  the  male  and  female  that  it  is  used  by  J 
the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity : | 
their  plumage  is  beautiful.  The  snow-white  rice-  j 
bird  of  Siam  is  of  great  use  in  China  in  extir-  j 
paring  vermin  from  the  marshy  rice-fields ; which  ; 
It  is  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  its  long  , 
legs  ami  long  beak. 

From  the  fishes  peculiar  to  China  we  derive  the 
gold  and  silver  fish,  w hich  are  kept  there,  as  in 
Europe,  for  ornament  in  glass  globes.  The  edible  i 
fish  peculiar  to  China  are.  first,  one  of  a yellow  ish  I 
colour,  caught  in  the  Tong-tsc-Kiang,  which,  j 


while  fresh,  is  insipid ; but  is  considered  a great 
delicacy  after  having  been  kept  for  a time  in  ice. 
The  shany-tung , sea-eel,  ami  a sort  of  rock  cod, 
called  tsnng-yu , art*  also  much  esteemed,  and  so 
are  sturgeon,  mullet,  carp,  perch,  sea-bream,  &o. 
Crab  fish  of  various  kinds  are  plcntifuL  On  parts 
of  the  rocky  coast,  oysters  are  successfully  pre- 
served and  fattened  in  oyster-beds. 

Though  the  larger  species  of  reptiles  are  un- 
known in  China,  the  smaller  lizard  tribes  arc 
numerous  in  the  hot  months;  several  fresh  water 
tortoises  have  been  discovered,  and  also  two  new 
species  of  frogs.  Venomous  serpents  are  but  little 
known.  The  insect  tribes  of  China  furnish  its 
greatest  plague  and  its  greatest  blessing.  The 
plague  of  locust-swarms  is  terribly  indicted  upon 
the  N.  and  \V.  prov.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
voracity;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
occasion  so  much  destruction,  as  to  reduce  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  to  starvation ; while  an- 
other insect,  the  silk-worm,  furnishes  employment 
and  riches  to  an  immense  part  of  the  jw»p.  In 
rearing  these  profitable  worms,  the  Chinese  excel 
all  other  nations.  Scorpions  and  centipedes  are 
plcntifuL  A spider,  peculiar  to  China,  which 
inhabits  trees,  devours  small  birds,  after  en- 
tangling them  in  its  enormous  web.  Biittcrtiics 
of  gigantic  size,  and  brilliant  colour*,  alx.»tmd  E. 
of  Canton.  Multitudes  of  white  ants  are  very 
destructive  in  the  S. ; and  the  mosquito  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  a singular  sort  of  bee,  called 
; the  white-wax  insect,  which  furnishes  the  whole 
nation  with  that  article,  which  it  dct»osits  upon  a 
particular  sort  of  tree,  furnished  by  the  natives 
with  nests  to  attract  the  insects. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  China  is  remarkable 
for  not  containing  any  very  largr  trees,  and 
t imber  is  consequently  scarce.  The  oak  is  seldom 
seen,  fir  trees  chiefly  supplying  its  place,  every 
ridge  of  mountain  where  it  is  likely  to  grow  being 
planted  with  the  fir.  Palms,  laurel,  cassja,  and 
caper  trees  arc  often  met  with,  especially  in  the 
S.  provinces,  and  the  cultivator  grows  together 
the  banana,  guava,  orange,  papaw,  cocoa,  litclii, 
peach,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  and  chestnut. 
There  is  also  a singular  production  called  the 
tallow-tree,  which  resembles  the  birch,  but  the 
bark  is  white,  and  the  branches  slender:  the 
fruit,  growing  in  hunches,  is  enclosed  in  a brown 
capsule,  which  encloses  three  kernels,  all  coated 
with  tallow,  themselves  containing  an  oil  much 
used  for  the  lamp,  w hile  the  tallow  is  converted 
into  candles.  There  is  also  the  tse , or  varnish 
tree,  resembling  the  ash,  which  exudes  a valuable 
essential  oil,  but  produces  a cutaneous  disease 
if  dropped  upon  the  skin.  It  is  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  le-pth  which  Attract  the  wax-fly.  The 
camphor- laurel  Is  extremely  productive  of  that 
drug  in  China.  The  hi can-lan  contains  a pith 
which,  when  ground  to  powder,  answe-rs  all  the 
puqtoses  of  flour.  A species  of  sycamore,  the 
koo-shoo , supplies  paper  to  the  Chinese  from  the 
rind;  thin,  rihand-like  strips  are  peeled  and  made 
into  paper.  M ulberry  trees,  as  food  for  silk-worms, 
have  much  pains  bestowed  on  tlieir  culture. 

We  come  now  to  the  shrub  which  has  brought 
China  into  nearer  contact  with  foreigners  than 
her  sages  ever  desired,  or  her  government  seem 
willing  to  render  closer.  The  tea-plant,  called 
by  the  natives  cha,  rises  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
myrtle,  but  the  flower  is  not  unlike  small  white 
hedge  roses.  Although  European  iKitanist*  have 
only  discovered  two  varieties,  black  tea  and  green 
ten,  native  writers  enumerate  as  many  hundreds ; 
au  obvious  exaggeration.  Though  this  plant  w ill 
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prow  in  the  most,  sterile  ground,  the  quality  of 
the  leaves  depends  upon  the  noil  which  nourishes 
them,  ami  the  ape  of  the  tree.  The  best  are  taken 
from  three  year  old  shrubs.  There  are  throe  in- 
gatherings of  the  leaves ; the  first  in  early  spring, 
the  second  at  the  commencement,  and  the  third 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  They  are  carefully 
manipulated,  dried  in  various  ways,  and  then 
{lacked.  The  coarsest  leaves  are  lieaten  into 
cakes  and  exported,  principally  into  Tartary, 
under  the  name  of  kaiel-cha,  or  brick  tea.  Hut 
the  liner  descriptions  of  tea  require  a vast  deal  of 
labour  in  their  preparation,  and  could  only  lie 
produced  in  a country  where  the  inhabitants  are 
universally  industrious,  and  wages  low.  That 
giant  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  bamboo,  is  meet  ex- 
tensively used ; besides  being  an  important  in- 
strument for  enforcing  the  laws,  the  Chinese 
build  cottages  and  fashion  all  sorts  of  furniture 
with  it.  The  tender  shoots  make  an  excellent 
food,  and  supply  the  material  for  a coarse  sort  of 
paper.  Totiacco,  the  cotton  plant,  and  sugar-  . 
canes,  are  also  profitably  cultivated.  The  growth 
of  garden  dowers  is  not  much  encouraged,  every 
avuilahle  inch  of  ground  being  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  edible  plants.  Even  the  more  opulent  : 
natives  are  content  with  a few  dower-pots,  with 
some  pretty  dower  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  The 
water-lily  not  only  produces  a beautiful  flower, 
but  its  fruit  provides  an  excellent  meal,  not  un- 
like gruel,  in  much  request  among  the  Chinese. 
They  have  almost  unlimited  varieties  of  the 
camellia.  A plant,  the  name  of  which  lias  not 
yet  reached  tliis  country,  furnishes  that  delicate  i 
material  for  drawing  ti|>on,  and  making  into  | 
artificial  dowers,  falsely  called  rice-poj»er. 

The  great  pop.  of  China,  and  the  fondness  of. 
the  people  for  vegetables,  cause  a great  number  of ! 
table-plants  to  be  reared.  Turnips,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  pot-herbs  of  every  kind,  are  pro-  ; 
d i iced  in  abundance.  A white  cabbage,  called 
pih-tme , and  not  unlike  the  Homan  lettuce,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  every  class,  aud  is 
really  delicious.  Of  grain,  the  plenitude  of  water 
in  China  causes  rice  to  lie  so  successfully  culti- 
vated, that  it  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  glotie.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  grain  hut  may  Ik* 
found  in  some  jiart  of  the  country  or  other.  No 
medical  root  is  in  such  high  favour  ns  the  gin- 
xnitf,  which  is  administered  as  a sort  of  universal 
|>anacea,  and  is  a good  tonic.  It  was  formerly 
found  only  in  Shnn-tung,  Leao-tung,  and  Tar- 
tarv  ; and  brought  a very  high  price.  But  it  has 
been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  America, 
aud  is  now  extensively  imported  into  Canton  by 
the  American  traders.  The  ti-irang,  a plant  very 
similar  to  liquorice,  is  also  much  used  as  a re- 
storative, The  other  roots  are  Radix  China  (a 
sort  of  truffle),  galongal,  rhubarb,  ginger  (often 
exported  as  a sweetmeat),  and  poppy,  whose  juice 
is  male  a substitute  for  opium,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  spite  of  the  strictest  government 
regulations  to  the  contrary. 

Hut  scanty  information  is  to  be  obtained  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  of  Chinn ; but  the  portion  of  the 
mountain  districts  that  has  been  explored  is  found 
to  possess  groat  mineral  riches.  The  gold  mines 
are  worked  exclusively  by  government,  but  their 
situation  is  kept  a secret,  though  that  metal  i« 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Kivei-choo  and 
Yun-nan  mountains.  Gold-dust  is  found  in  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  during  its  course  through  Sze- 
chueii.  Iron  is  produced  throughout  the  empire. 
Several  sorts  of  copper  are  found  in  abundance, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  fte-hmg,  nr  white 
copper,  ilug  up  in  Yun-uun.  Mercury  u also  very 
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f common,  as  are  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  orpiment. 
i There  are  coal  mines  in  various  parts  of  China. 
The  beautiful  lupin  lazuli  is  met  with  in  the  W. 
provinces.  Salt,  produced  from  the  earth,  and  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea- water,  is  an  article  of  great 
traffic : it  is  collected  in  immense  mound*,  chiefly 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Pei-ho.  China  also  furnishes 
the'  crystal,  ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz; 
but  diamonds  are  little  valued.  There  are  stonftt 
resembling  basalt,  which,  when  struck,  give  out 
a sound.  Marble,  porphyry,  and  jaaper  are  pro- 
duced from  the  quarries  of  S.  Chino,  beside  excel- 
lent granite  ami  quartz.  (Dr.  Abel's  Narrative 
of  a Journey  into  the  Interior  of  China,  jtassim  ; 
Downing's  Fan -Qui  in  China,  ii.  140-152;  China 
Opened,  L 88-64 ; Malte  Brun,  art.  ‘China.’) 

Trade  and  Commerce — The  Chinese  are  famous 
for  their  industry.  Of  the  immense  territory  they 
inhabit,  there  is  scarcely  a rood  of  arable  ground 
that  is  not  assiduously  cultivates! ; and  such  im- 
portance do  they  attach  to  agriculture,  that  once 
a year  the  sovereign  of  the  Celestial  Empire — so 
seldom  seen  in  public— exhibits  himself  holding 
a plough.  But  it  Is  the  misfortune  of  the  Chinese 
that  their  patient  enduring  industry  is  allowed 
to  usurp  the  place  of  ingenuity  and  science. 
Their  farming  instruments  arc  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind,  their  ploughs  being  inferior  to  the  very 
worst  of  ours.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
farms,  there  is  no  room  for  the  subdivision  of 
employments ; ami  agriculture,  as  a science,  is 
but  little  advanced  in  China.  But  they  accom- 
plish all  that  can  be  effected  by  the  most  perse- 
vering industry.  They  spare  no  pains  in  the 
collection  ami  preparation  of  manure;  and  they 
are  superior  to  everv  other  people  in  the  irrigating 
of  laud.  By  the  aid  of  chain-pumps,  they  draw 
water  from  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  while 
the  highest  mountains  are  cut  into  terraces  so 
constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  allow  what  is  superfluous  to  pass 
off:  by  these  means,  and  a good  system  of  immur- 
ing, they  are  able,  in  many  parts,  to  produce  two 
crqjM  a year,  without  intermission. 

But  notwithstanding  their  remarkable  industry 
and  economy,  the  bulk  of  the  fiopulation  have 
usually  so  little  to  sj»are,  and  are  so  completely 
without  the  ability  to  retrench  in  periods  of  dis- 
tress, or  to  resort  to  a less  expensive  species  of 
food,  that  the  failure  of  a crop  never  fails  to  in- 
volve them  in  the  extremity  of  want;  and,  despite 
the  supplies  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  frequently  occasions  the  death  of  vast 
nundiers,  and  the  commit tal  of  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages. There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  real  security  for 
a country  at  all  approaching  to  the  condition 
i of  China,  unless  the  food  of  the  people  in  onli- 
i nary  circumstances  lie  such  as  to  jiemiit  of  their 
retrenching  in  adverse  seasons,  and  thus  counter- 
vailing the  deficiency  of  the  crops  by  increased 
economy. 

As  a manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are 
highly  distinguished : the  fabric  of  porcelain  origi- 
nated entirely  with  them  ; and  though  the  forms 
of  their  articles  will  not  lx*ar  a comparison  with 
those  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity  again  brought 
into  use  in  modem  Kuro|>e,  the  fabric  is  excellent, 
and  the  colours  inimitable.  The  art  of  spinning 
silk  was  also  given  to  the  \\Y world  by  the  Chinese; 
and  that  light  cotton  stuff  we  call  nankeen  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  capital  of  China.  The 
lacquered  ware,  though  eclipsed  by  that  of  Japan, 
is  very  lieautiful;  but  it  is  in  the  minute  arts  ot 
carving  and  inlaying  that  the  Chinese  excel.  The 
articles  brought  here  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Gun- 
powder, though  a Chinese  invention,  is  manufac- 
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tu ml  only  on  a small  scale,  and  is  exceedingly  . 
had;  which,  indeed,  could  hardly  Ik*  otherwise,  as  1 
it  is  a part  of  the  soldier's  employment  to  make 
his  own  gunpowder.  (Harrow,  p.  300.)  Paper  is 
also  a Chinese  invention,  ami  seems  to  have  been 
first  manufactured  a.i>.  05.  The  materials  used  in 
making  it  are  very  various.  It  is  thin,  silky,  and  j 
very  at  sorbent  of  ink.  ( ’hinese  books  are  printed 
flhly  on  one  aide  the  leaf.  The  government  is 
jealous  of  everything  new ; but  the  jxtoplc  dia-  [ 
cover  no  lack  of  genius  to  conceive,  or  of  dexterity  j 
to  execute.  Their  talent  for  imitation  is  well  • 
known.  During  the  course  of  the  present  century,  ( 
a Chioese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  in  an  India-  • 
man.  frequented  a manufactory  in  Southwark 
where  Prussian  blue  was  prejiared;  and  having  I 
made  himself  master  of  the  procr.sa,  without  ex-  j 
citing  the  suspicion,  or  attracting  the  notice  of  J 
anyone,  he  established,  on  his  return  home,  a I 
similar  work ; ami  so  well  has  it  succeeded,  that  , 
the  whole  empire  is  now  supplied  with  native  i 
Prussian  blue,  whereas  it  was  formerly  wholly  i 
imported. 

Money  in  China  consists  of  the  cash,  about  the 
size  of  an  English  farthing,  made  of  copper;  from 
720  to  1,100  of  them  being,  according  to  their 
quality,  equal  to  a dollar.  Silver  is  employed 
rather  as  an  article  of  trnllic  than  as  a circulating 
medium ; that  used  as  money  is  cast  into  the  j 
shajtc  of  a horse's  hoof,  and  called  tad,  being  equal 
to  a little  over  (m.  of  English  money,  ( »old  is  nlao  J 
seldom  used  as  currency ; but  when  it  is,  comes  j 
into  the  market  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  Credit 
is  little  known,  except  at  Canton;  consequently 
najjcr  money  has  not  a very  extensive  circulation. 
There  are.  however,  hanks  in  the  large  commercial 
towns,  which  issue  patter.  The  Chinese  trade  has 
tlie  peculiarity  of  ladug  for  the  most  part  internal, 
the  country  supplying  most  articles  necessary  for  ; 
the  subsistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants,  and  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  canal  and  river  boats.  The 
primitive  expedient  of  barter  is  still  resorted  to  on  ' 
account,  perhaps,  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  cir-  . 
dilating  medium.  Salt  may  he  almost  designated 
the  standard  commodity,  as  being  on  article  of  the  . 
most  extensive  commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  tin*  English  and  Americans.  The  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Briiain  to  open  a 
trade  with  China  was  made  in  1637,  when  four 
merchant  vessels  arrived  at  Macao;  hut  through  j 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  there  established,  ; 
the  enterprise  failed.  Afterwards  the  East  India 
Company  carried  on  a small  trafiic  at  the  different  1 
marit  ime  ports,  and  chiefly  at  Canton.  In  179*2,  , 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  attempted  to  put  the  , 
trade  on  a more  liliera!  basis,  but  with  little  sue-  I 
ress.  In  1*16,  Lord  Amherst's  mission  for  n simi-  ! 
Inr  purpose  also  failed,  though  the  English  trade  1 
continued  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1*84  the  ; 
exclusive  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  with  , 
China  terminated,  and  the  country  was  thrown  ! 
o|ten  to  general  traders.  However,  the  govern- 
ment placed  many  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  trade.  ■ 
and.  in  1*39.  went  as  far  us  to  confiscate  20,tH>0 
chests  of  opium  liclonging  to  English  merchants 
at  Canton.  This  led  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  1 
ending  in  the  Treaty  of  Nankin — concluded  1 
August  29,  1*12 — which  virtually  unlocked,  for 
the  first  time,  the  gates  of  the  CsteariAL  Em-  ; 
PI  UK. 

'1'he  following  i«  the  official  return  of  the  de- 
clared annual  value  of  British  produce  ami  maim-  | 
facturcs'  exported  to  China  and  Hongkong,  from  1 
1*34 — the  year  when  the  distinction  was  first  j 
made  in  the  Custom-house  records  between  the 
exports  to  China  and  to  India — to  1*63: — 
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There  is  no  separate  record  of  the  exports  to  Hong- 
kong prior  to  IMS. 


By  the  terras  of  the  commercial  treaty  signed 
on  August  29.  1*42,  bv  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of 
China,  five  port*  of  the  empire  were  opened  to 
EurojK-an  t rade.  The  five  ports  are  t hose  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Fooehowfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  Some 
minor  ports  were  added  to  these  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  June  26, 1*56.  The  exports  from  China — 
including  Hongkong — to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
of  great  value,  and  consist  of  two  principal  articles, 
namely,  tea  and  silk,  to  which  lately  there  has 
been  added  a third  in  cotton.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  amounted  to  9,014.310/.  in  1*59 ; 
9,323.764/.  in  1*00;  9,070,445 /.  in  1*6! : 12,137.095/1 
in  1*62;  and  14,1*6,310/.  in  1*63.  The  sole  article 
ten  figures  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  in  the  sum 
total  of  these  exports.  The  computed  real  value 
of  tea  exjHirted  from  China  to  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  to  5.52*, 060/.  in  1*59 ; to  6,001, *94/, 
in  1*60;  to  6.449.540/.  in  1861 ; to  8,759,703/.  in 
1 *62 ; and  to  1 0,05 1 ,*03/.  in  1 *63.  ( 'om  pared  wit h 
this  article,  the  other  exports  of  China  to  Great 
Britain  seem  insignificant.  Of  raw  silk,  the  ex- 
ports  amounted  to  3,031,2*0/.  in  1*62,  hut  only  to 
1,026,539/.  in  1*63.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
port of  raw  cotton  was  but  of  the  value  of  108,995/. 
in  1*62,  and  rose  to  2,164,995/.  in  1*03.  In  return 
for  the  vast  quantities  of  ten,  silk,  and  cotton 
which  China  semis  to  the  United  Kingdom,  she 
accepts  little  else  but  a few  manufactured  cotton 
giHuIs  of  about  one-third  the  value.  This,  the 
principal  article  of  British  imports  into  China,  was 
of  hut  the  value  of  1.162,505/.  in  1*63,  while  the 
tea  exports  amounted  to  10,051, *03/. 

History.  Government,  ami  Iaucs. — It  may  be 
almost  said  that  China  has  no  history,  for  she  has 
so  few  revolutions  or  political  changes  to  record, 
that,  her  annals  rise  but  in  a small  degree  aliovc 
the  limits  of  chronology.  The  antiquity  which 
the  Chinese  have  claimed  for  their  origin,  is  now, 
oven  by  the  enlightened  among  themselves,  con- 
sidered fabulous.  Almost  the  first  names  men- 
tioned iu  their  annals  are  Shiug-tioong,  * the  divine 
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husbandman/  who  taught  their  ancestors  the  arts 
of  agriculture;  and  Iloang-ty,  who  partitioned 
their  lands,  and  contrived  a cycle  of  60  years,  to 
enable  them  to  register  events,  and  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  seasons.  Then  wanes  the  period  of 
the  • five  kings,'  the  last  two  of  whom,  Yaou  and 
Shun,  an;  held  up  as  patterns  for  future  sovereigns, 
being  the  exemplars  of  loyalty  down  to  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Yu,  the  successor  of  Shun,  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  transcendent  merit  in 
draining  the  country  that  had  suffered  from  a 
great  deluge.  The  Chinese  have  no  existing  re-  j 
cords  older  than  Hie  compilations  of  Confucius  ! 
(bom  550  b.c.),  which  must  have  been  made  from  I 
tradition.  From  that  period  the  annals  of  the  I 
empire  have  been  carefully  noted  ami  preserved,  | 
and  descend  in  an  unbroken  line  down  to  the  < 
present  day.  These,  * the  successive  lalxmrs  of 
twenty-one  historians'  consist  of  500  vols.  Formed 
into  a prosperous  and  comparatively  civilised  com- 
munity, under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  the  Chinese  be- 
came objects  of  envy  to  their  neighbours,  of  whom 
the  Tartan  were  the  most  troublesome ; and,  to 
guard  against  their  incursions,  the  great  wall  was 
built.  A. I).  184  was  the  era  of  the  ‘three  states/ 
into  which  the  empire  was  divided;  but  in  585  it 
was  again  united  under  one  ruler.  The  9th  am!  1 
10th  centuries  were  much  occupied  in  civil  wars,  j 
caused  by  the  contending  claims  of  several  aspi- 
rants  to  the  throne;  but  these  were  finally  ad-  ■ 
justed  A.D.  050,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  soong 
dynasty,  under  Tae-taoo.  This  was  the  first  great 
literary  age  of  Chinese  history ; and  printing  hav- 
ing Ix*en  invented  500  years  before  it  was  known 
to  Europeans, authors  and  books  were  much  multi- 
plied. Under  this  dynasty  the  Chinese,  unable  to 
resist  the  Tartars,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Mon- 
puls  ; and  they,  by  a policy  of  which  history  affords 
numerous  examples,  soon  exchanged  the  character 
of  allies  for  that  of  conquerors;  and,  under  the! 
famous  Kuhlni-Khnn,  founded  the  Mongol  dy- 
nasty. This  able  sovereign  established  the  sent  ; 
of  his  government  at  Pekin,  or  Kamhalu.  ns  it  is  | 
called  by  Marco  Polo,  and  constructed  the  great ! 
canal,  llut  his  successors  rapidly  degenerated; 
and  the  ninth  Mongul  monarch  surrendered  the 
throne  to  a Chinese,  a.i>.  13(16.  Twelve  emperors  j 
of  this  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned  in  com-  i 
punitive  peace  till,  in  1618,  during  the  sway  of  j 
Wan-lie,  the  13th  in  succession,  the  Manchooa,  a 
rare  sprung  from  the  expelled  Monguls  and  the 
Kin  or  F.  Tartars,  after  a war  of  twenty -seven 
years, established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire.  ! 
The  seventh  in  descent  from  Khunchy,  the  first  of  i 
the  To-thsing  dynasty  of  Tartan,  occupies  the 
throne  of  China  at  this  day.  (Davis,  L 157,  188.) 

The  most  conflicting  statements  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  China:  while 
some  writers  have  represented  the  whole  empire 
us  trembling  under  the  yoke  of  a capricious  despot,  I 
others  have  represented  the  government  as  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  inflexible  rules  of 
justice,  and  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
humanity.  Both  these  representations  seem  to 
lie  alike  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  emperor  is 
absolute;  his  will  is  law  ; and  he  is  not  responsible 
to  any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  of  his  actions.  In 
Chinn,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  fathers  have  full  power 
over  their  families,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
emperor  is  held  to  lie  the  father  of  the  entire 
Chinese  people;  and  to  have  the  same  unlimited 
power  over  them  that  each  individual  has  over  bis 
own  children.  Practically,  however,  his  power  is 
comparatively  circumscribed.  In  China  every- 
thing is  determined  by  custom,  or  bv  immemorial 
practice,  from  which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 


| for  even  the  emperor  to  depart.  The  Chinese  is 
| emphatically  a government  of  precedent;  and  his 
! celestial  majesty  is,  in  reality,  the  creature  of  cus- 
tom and  etiquette.  All  employments  are  bestowed, 
according  to  fixed  rules,  on  those  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  of  proficiency  after  {Missing  their 
] examinations.  The  penal  laws  of  the  empire  are 
printed  in  a cheap  form,  and  widely  diffused;  and 
one  of  ilie  sixteen  discourses  annually  read  to 
the  public,  inculcates  the  propriety  of  every  man 
making  himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  with 
the  {icnalties  consequent  on  their  infraction.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  government  of  China  be 
despot  ieal  in  its  form,  and  every  device  be  em- 
ployed to  give  to  the  emperor  not  merely  a 
paternal,  but  a sacred  character,  he  in  fact  governs 
according  to  long-established  rules;  and  with  pro- 
bably as  little  admixture  of  dc»|>otisni  as  is  to  be 
found  iu  most  governments. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Chinese,  as  of  all  simi- 
larly constituted  governments,  is  the  want  of  any 
effectual  control  over  the  inferior  agents.  The 
emperor  Is  not  omniscient ; and  notwithstanding 
the  various  devices  put  iu  motion  to  learn  the  real 
conduct  of  the  subordinate  authorities,  and  their 
liability  to  punishment  if  they  abuse  their  power, 
.it  would  seem  that  these  cheeks  are.  in  many  in- 
stances, of  com jinra lively  little  avail ; and  that 
much  injustice  ‘and  oppression  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons in  {tower,  escape’ detection  and  punishment. 

The  emperor  Is  called  * the  son  ofheaven  ’ (Totfn- 
tsye),  and  the  mandarins  and  other  natives  not 
only  prostrate  themselves  when  in  his  presence, 
but  also  before  a tablet  with  the  inscription  * the 
lord  of  a myriad  years’  (Wansuy-yay).  In  his 
character  of  patriarch,  his  ini|«-rinl  majesty  is  not 
only  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  that  multi- 
tudinous family,  the  pop.  of  his  empire,  but  is  also 
considered  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  blessings  of 
heaven ; for  the  prime  canon  of  lx* lief  is,  that  ‘ the 
duty  of  aflbrding  to  the  people  sustenance  and 
instruction  Is  inqioscd  on  The  One  Man  / while, 
on  occasions  of  national  calamity,  he  publicly  con- 
fesses bis  errors,  and  acknowledges  his  misconduct 
to  lx*  the  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure.  (Quar- 
terly Review,  xxv.  416.)  The  parallel  between 
the  relations  in  which  every  person  stands  to  his 
own  parents  and  to  the  emi*en>r  is  carried  out  from 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  legislature, 
down  to  the  minutest  otmervances  of  ceremony,  all 
of  which  an*  regularly  prescribed  by  law.  (Davis, 
i.  *201.)  The  union  of  the  avenger  with  the  fat  her, 
in  the  eni|K*mr,  is  well  illustrated  by  Davis.  A 
man  and  his  wife  had  severely  ill  used  the  mother 
of  the  former,  which  circumstance  was  rqxirted  to 
the  emperor.  The  very  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed  was  made  accursed.  The  prin- 
cipal offenders  were  put  to  death  ; the  mother  of 
the  wife  was  bamlxx>ed,  branded,  and  exiled,  for 
the  daughter’s  crime  ; the  scholars  of  the  district 
were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  examina- 
tions for  three  years ; and  their  promotion  was 
thereby  stopjicd.  The  magistrates  were  deprived 
of  their  office,  and  banished,  ‘ For/  says  the  edict 
published  on  the  occasion,  * / intend  to  render  the 
empire  filial / Every  device  is  employed  to  create 
the  impression  of  awe.  Dressed  in  a robe  of  yellow, 
the  colour  worn,  say  the  Chinese,  by  the  auq.  the 
emperor  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pageantry  of  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  world.  All  ranks  must  bow 
the  head  to  a yellow  screen  of  silk  ; in  the  great 
man’s  presence  no  one  dares  s|x*nk  but  in  a whi*|»er, 

I though  his  iierson  is  too  sacred  to  be  often  exhi- 
bited in  public,  and  an  imperial  dispatch  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  burning  of  incense  ami  prostration. 
But  with  all  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  lean  back  in 
p ublic  ; to  smoke,  to  change  his  dress,  or,  in  fart. 
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t<»  indulge  in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  fa- 
tiguing support  of  his  dignity.  (Chinese  Hist.; 
Davis;  Quarterly  Review,  lvi.  499;  Ellis's  Account 
of  I»rd  Amherst’s  Embassy,  p.  3U7.) 

Next,  after  the  emperor,  the  court  is  composed 
of  four  principal  ministers,  two  Tartars  and  two 
Chinese,  who  form  the  great  council  of  state, 
assisted  bv  certain  assessors  from  the  Hnn-lin  or 
Great  (College,  who  have  studied  the  sacred  lxs>ks 
of  Confucius,  which  form  the  lwisis  of  Chinese  law. 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  cabinet ; but  the 
real  business  of  the  empire  is  executed  by  the 
Le-poo,  or  Six  Boards.  No.  1.  Ia»-poo  Ls  thelsiard 
of  official  appointments,  which  has  cognisance  of 
the  conduct  of  all  civil  officers ; 2.  Hoo-poo,  the 
lionrd  of  revenue,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters ; 3.  Le-poo,  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  enforces  the  customs  to  Ik*  oliserved  by  the 
people ; 4.  Ping-poo,  military  board  ; 5.  Hing-poo, 
or  supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction ; 6.  Ktmg- 
jsk»,  istard  of  public  works.  Tliere  is  also  a colo- 
nial-office, composed  of  Manclmos  and  Motiguls, 
so  that  the  resjiective  tributary  princes  may  have 
confidence  in  referring  whatever  concerns  their 
interests  to  their  own  countrymen.  To  each  of 
the  provs.  a viceroy  is  ap|>oinU*d  by  the  chief,  or 
Le-poo  board ; and  even'  town  is  presided  over  bv 
a magistrate,  who  takes  rank  according  as  he  is 
at  the  head  of  a foo,  tchoo . or  hern.  Subordinate 
officers  superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  All  these 
functionaries  an*  removed  every  three  years  ; and 
that  no  ties  of  kindred  may  interfere  with  the  strict 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trates are  forbidden  to  form  any  matrimonial  con- 
nection with  a family  within  the  limits  of  their 
rule.  It  Ls  honourable  to  the  Chinese  that,  for 
these  and  other  state  offices,  merit  alone  is  the 
qualification  ; the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or 
nrtifieer  may  offer  himself  as  a candidate,  anil,  by 
talent  and  application,  rise  to  the  highest  employ- 
ments. A singular  expedient  Ls  adopted  to  ascer-  j 
tain  with  what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and  magistrates 
perform  their  duties.  There  is  a board,  headed  by 
a Tartar  and  a Chinese,  on  whom  it  formerly  de- 
volved to  watch  over  the  words  and  actions  of  the  : 
emperor,  and  freely  censure  him  for  any  misde- 
meanour ! 'The  duties  for  which  this  office  was 
originally  established  have,  for  reasons  easily  un-  , 
derstood,  long  fallen  into  disuse  ; and  the  members 
are  now  employed  as  censors  for  the  emperor,  j 
being  sent  as  inspectors  into  the  provs.  to  see  how  , 
the  viceroys  and  magistrates  do  their  duty,  mid  j 
to  report  their  delinquencies.  But  these  function- 
aries are  less  formidable  than  might  lie  supposed. 
If  they  did  their  duty  honestly,  they  would,  no  1 
doubt,  Ik*  of  singular  advantage  ; but  in  China,  as  ' 
elsewhere,  it  is  usually  found  that  inspectors  look  1 
with  an  indulgent  eye  ou  the  faults  of  those  in  i 
authority  ; and  it  has  lieen  doubted  whether  their 
visits  Ik*  not  as  often  the  means  of  stiffing  the  com-  | 
plaints  of  the  public,  and  of  preventing  and  delay-  j 
mg  justice,  as  of  facilitating  its  course.  Nothing  : 
can  be  more  lucid  and  methodical  than  the  code  of  | 
laws  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  the  boards  ; 
and  their  suliordinate  officers.  Each  district  has  a : 
separate  rode,  adapted  to  the  habits  and  disposi-  j 
tion  of  those  for  whom  it  is  framed  ; and  offences, 
with  their  punishments,  are  classed  under  six  dif-  • 
ferent  heads,  corresponding  with  the  six  (wards, 
so  that  each  case  is  referred  to  the  tribunal  against 
whose  authority  the  offence  may  have  been  com-  - 
milted,  unless  it  be  one  admitting  of  summary  i 
punishment. 

The  Timing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  fundamental  I 
laws,  and  a selection  from  the  supplemental  sta- 
tutes of  the  |rt*nnl  rode  of  China,  has  been  nbl  v 
translated  by  Sir  (ieorge  Staunton.  * The  most  j 


remarkable  tiling  in  this  code  is  its  great  reason- 
ableness, clearness,  and  consistency ; the  business- 
like brevity  and  directness  of  t he  various  provisions, 
and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  There  is  nothing  here 
of  the  monstrous  verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic 
productions  ; none  of  the  superstitious  definition, 
the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tremendous  non- 
teffuitum,  and  eternal  rejK*titions  of  those  oracular 
performances  : nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adu- 
lation, the  accumulated  epithets,  and  fatiguing 
self-praise  of  other  easteni  desjiotisms ; but  a clear, 
concise,  and  distinct  series  of  enactments,  savouring 
throughout  of  practical  judgment  and  Euro|K*an 
good  sense  j and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our 
unproved  notions  of  expediency  in  this  country, 
in  general  approaching  to  them  more  nearly  than 
the  codes  of  most  other  nations.  (Edin.  Uev., 
xvi.) 

This  is  high,  hut  not  undeserved  praise.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Chinese  code  is  not  with- 
out very  serious  defects.  There  is  an  elatwrate 
attention  to  trifles;  and  a perpetual  interference 
on  the  ]art  of  the  legislator  to  enforce  duties  and 
observances  of  no  imjxirtanee,  or  that  had  better 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.  But  ita 
greatest  defect  is  the  vagueness  of  some  of  ils 
clauses  : so  that  a person  may  be  punished  if  his 
conduct  be  4 contrary  to  the.  spirit  of  the  law!  ’ 
The  frequency  of  corporal  punishment  seems  ex- 
traordinary to  Europeans.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  uni- 
versal penalty : offences  the  most  trivial  and  the 
gravest,  whether  committed  by  persons  in  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  being  visited 
by  so  many  strokes  of  the  bamboo  ! These,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  indicted.  Persons  under 
fifteen  or  above  seventy,  or  maimed,  may  redeem 
themselves  from  all  but  capital  punishments,  by  a 
small  fine;  mother  instances  the  punishment  may 
be  commuted  by  paying  a sum  of  money  propor- 
tioned to  the  numlier  of  blows.  But  there  arc 
crimes  for  which  even  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  escape  whipping  for  ordinary  offences  are  not 
suffered  to  make  a pecuniary  com  promise.  Indeed 
the  liAinboo  seems  in  universal  requisition,  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects; 
and  not  only  the  number  of  blows,  but  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  instrument  to  be  used  for  each 
offence,  are  minutely  prescribed.  The  prerogative 
of  mercy  is  not  unfrequently  extended,  with,  how-* 
ever,  one  exception.  In  a country  which  lias 
preserved  its  institutions  unchanged,  and  its  laws 
unaltered,  for  2,000  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
seditious  offences  should  Ik?  severely  dealt  with. 
The  crime  of  treason  is  visited  with  remorseless 
severity.  In  1803,  Mr.  Davis  states,  a single 
assassin  attempted  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  condemned  to  a lingering  death  ; and  the 
criminal’s  sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  • mer- 
cifully ’ strangled  ; fur  it  seems  to  Ik*  the  peculiar 
barbarity  of  the  Chinese  criminal  code,  that  it 
involves  the  innocent  familv  of  an  offender  in  the 
retribution  for  his  crime.  There  is  much  in  use  a 
sort  of  pillory,  called  the  cangue  ; and  torture 
is  employed  to  extort  confession.  The  police  of 
Chiuu  is  said  to  lie  vigilant  and  efficient  ; hut,  ns 
a safeguard  against  oppression,  the  name  of  every 
person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  government 
is  published  in  a sort  of  Red  Book,  of  which  a cor- 
rected edition  appears  four  times  a year. 

Another  type  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  the 
Chinese  government  is  to  Ik*  found  in  the.  mode  in 
which  the  state  revenue  m produced;  it  consists 
principally  of  tithes:  not  paid  in  the  nature  of 
taxation,  but  as  rent,  the  cm|K*ror  uniting  the  cha- 
racter of  universal  landlord  with  that  of  king  and 
father : but  though  the  whole  pop.  lie  teiiants-at - 
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will.  ejectment  is  seldom  resorted  to;  and  it  is  his  war  are  mere  junks,  which  mount  a few  puns;  and 
own  faidt.  if  a Chinese  be  ever  deprived  of  his  there  an*  few  huge  vessels.  This  im|>erial  navy  is 
lands.  There  arc  here  no  great  estates ; but  if  any  commanded  by  three  high  admiral*  and  their  in- 
one  happen  to  hold  more  land  than  he  can  con-  ferior  officers,  all  of  whom  are  so  profoundly  igno- 
vcniently  cultivate,  he  lets  it  to  another,  on  the  rant  of  their  business,  that  the  merchant  junks  are 
nu'tryer  principle,  or  on  condition  of  his  receiving  j better  managed  than  the  imperial  cruisers.  Guta- 
half  the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  whole  ! luff  draws  a deplorable  picture  of  the  condition  and 
taxes.  A great  part  of  the  poorer  peasantry  hold  ! discipline  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Few  sailors 
lands  in  this  way.  (Barrow,  p.898;  De  Guignes.  ! are  regularly  bred  to  the  service,  but  are  chiefly 
iii.  341.)  The  revenue  is  paid  partly  in  money  wretches  who  have  been  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
and  partly  in  kind.  The  greatest  possible  discre-  j homes.  Though  there  lx*  a nominal  commander 
pancy  exists  amongst  the  estimates  that  have  been  i in  every  junk,  his  authority  is  uniformly  disre- 
given  of  its  amount.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  I garded.  Every  one  having  the  liberty  of  putting 
the  entire  revenue  remitted  to  the  imperial  trea-  a certain  quantity  of  goods  on  board,  is  a sort  of 
sury  may  amount  to  about  12,000,000/.  sterling,  shareholder,  and  docs  nearly  what  he  please*, 
that  is  10,000,000/.  in  money,  and  2,000,0004  in  The  Chinese  make  use  of  a compass,  invented  by 
produce.  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that ! themselves,  divided  into  24  parts,  beginning  at  the 
this  is  not  the  whole  aniouut  of  Chinese  taxation,  S.,  the  needle  moving  freely  in  a box  placed  upon 
inasmuch  as  the  expenses  of  a collection,  ami  a bed  of  sand.  Their  pilots  having  been  accus- 
inany  local  and  provincial  charges,  are  deducted  turned  to  the  sea  from  their  youth,  and  always 
before  any  remittance  be  made  to  the  imperial  iieiforming  the  same  voyage,  have  a perfect  know- 
treasury.  ledge  of  the  various  localities.  In  the  construction 

The  ^Military  sendee  of  China  Is  nominally  com-  of  river  craft,  the  Chinese  are  more  skilful ; many 
I>o*ed  of  1,000,000  soldiers,  besides  the  militia  and  of  these  vessels  are  indeed  floating  habitations,  and 
numerous  standards  of  Mongul  cavalry  ; but  from  1 thousands  of  families  live  in  them  during  their 
this  vast  numl»er  many  names  must  he  deducted  whole  lives.  (Sketch  of  Chinese  Ilist.  by  Gut  zlatT, 
which  arc  merely  entered  in  the  books,  and  |>e.r-  i.  lntrod.  1-40;  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Trans,  of  the 
haps  the  whole  force  does  not  exceed  700,000.  Leu-lee,  or  Criminal  Code ; Daws’s  Chinese,  i.  204 
The  soldiers  are  enrolled  in  the  corps  quartered  in  et  set/. ; Quarterly  Review,  No.  vi.) 
the  provinces  in  which  they  are  l>oni,  and  which  Character  and  Social  Condition. — The  Chinese 
are  never  quartered  any  where  else ; the  Chinese  are  said  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  a nation  of*  incurable 
government  being  impressed  with  the  opinion,  consercatire Their  rule  is  to  adhere  to  all  that 
that  soldiers  living  with  their  families,  and  being,  is  established,  and  to  reject  all  that  is  new.  They 
in  fact,  more  than  half  citizens,  will  exhibit  greater  are  the  very  transcript  of  the  ancient  world  living 
bravery  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  should  in  the  present  day;  they  wear  the  same  costume, 
any  occasion  arise  for  their  sendees,  than  if  they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  which  are  adminis- 
were  cooped  up  in  barracks  or  fortresses,  and  sub-  tered  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  they  exist  to 
iccted  at  all  times  to  strict  discipline  and  martial  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  same  social  and  in- 
law. The  troops  arc  only  embodied  at  certain  sea-  tellectual  condition  as  their  forefathers  did  2,000 
sons,  being  at  other  ;>eriods  their  own  masters,  years  ago.  This  uniformity  may  be  almost  said 
The  Tartar  troops,  inasmuch  as  thev  belong  to  a to  have  l»een  ordained  by  nature,  for  it  is  a remark- 
standing  army  at  a distance  from  home,  receive  able  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  so  much  like  each 
higher  pay,  and  are  more  efficient  soldiers  than  other  in  personal  appearance,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  native  Chinese ; though  they  also  wem  to  lie  a European  to  distinguish  between  them.  We 
enervated  by  their  long  residence  in  this  tranquil  find  no  diversity  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  no 
region.  The  whole  army  is  divided  into  stand-  variety  of  eye,  no  prominent  and  striking  feature 
anis,  distinguished  by  their  different  borders  and  which  indicates  the  place  of  their  birth.  (China 
colours.  These  corps — not  unlike  our  brigades — Opened,  i.  290.)  They  have  black,  stiff  and  strong 
are  subdivided  into  camps  and  wings;  the  right,  hair,  shaved  so  as  to  leave  a much  cherished  tail 
left,  and  middle.  The  officers  are  all  raised  from  depending  from  the  crown;  a depressed  face, 
the  ranks,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  civilians  us  wherein  thedistingiiishing  features  are  not  strongly 
little  lictter  than  jsdiec  agents ; but,  like  the  latter,  marked,  a flat  nose,  small  angular  eyes,  round  and 
are  obliged  to  take  their  regular  degrees  to  obtain  prominent  cheeks,  a pointed  chin,  thin  eyelids, 
promotion,  which  is  rapid.  Their  grades  are  pro-  small  beards,  middle  stature,  and  strong  bone*, 
ciselv  similar  to  ours,  from  the  Le-tuh,  com-  Long  ears  and  plumpness  form  their  beau  ideal  of 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  down  to  the  Wae-  bcautv;  consequently,  to  attain  the  latter,  they 
wei,  or  seijeant.  The  principal  weapons  are  bows  exercise  but  little  agility.  (Id.  p.  293.)  The  aris- 
and  arrows  ; but  they  also  use  clumsy  match-locks  tocracy  of  rank  and  wealth  are  unknown  in  China, 
anti  iron  guns,  without  carriages,  and.  more  re-  Distinction  is  solely  to  be  obtained  by  learning ; and 
cently,  have  im[>orted  tolerably  g< smI  rifles  and  dignity  is  only  conferred  by  office.  Even  the 
superior  ordnance  from  Europe.  The  theory  of  sons  of  the  emperor  ami  their  families  merge  into 
tactics  is  well  understood;  but  the  practice  is  very  the  common  mass,  should  they  not  study,  so  as  to 
deficient.  In  so  peaceful  a country  there  is  hut  become  qualified  for  some  official  employment, 
little  occasion  for  military  skill;  and  without  in-  The  mandarins,  or  literary  aristocrats,  do  not  ob- 
telligcnt  officers,  or  improved  weapons,  it  is  not  tain  their  rank  except  by  passing  repeated  examin- 
to  be  supposed  that  they  should  make  any  effec-  ations,  as  to  the  fairness  of  which  no  doubt  hns 
tunl  opposition  to  European  troops.  A standing  ever  been  surmised,  and  establishing  their  *u{H‘- 
artny,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  in  riority  over  their  competitors  to  the  satisfaction  of 
existence.  The  soldiers  do  not  live  in  barrack*,  the  Board  of  Examination.  There  are  nine  de- 
but in  their  own  houses,  pursuing  as  chief  business  grees  of  mandarins,  the  highest  being  viceroys  or 
some  civil  occupation,  frequently  that  of  day-  governors,  nnd  the  lowest,  collectors  of  the  rcve- 
lultourcrs,  and  meeting  only  on  certain  occasions,  nue,  Ac.;  promotion  can  only  be  obtained  by 
pursuant  to  orders  from  the  military  chieftains.  < superior  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law.  The 
(Moger,  Marquis  de.  Recollections  of  Baron  Gres's  i different  functionaries  are  distinguished  by  the 
Em  I Missy  to  China,  Loud.  I860.)  number  of  buttons  in  their  caps,  and  other  varia- 

Thc  Chinese  Nary  is  extensive,  but  inefficient;  I tions  of  costume.  As  the  j>ay  of  all  persons  in 
it  includes,  perhaps,  1,000  sail;  but  the  men-of- 1 office  b unreasonably  small,  they  often  resort  to 
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extortion  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  there  is  ' 
scarcely  a number  of  the  ‘ Pekin  Gazette,’  that  does 
not  record  some  instance  of  a public  officer  being 
degraded  for  that  crime.  The  natural  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  are  summed  up  by  Davis  in 
these  words : — ‘ The  advantageous  features  of  t heir  ! 
characters,  as  mildness,  docility,  industry,  peace- 
ableness, subordination,  and  resjiect  for  the  aged,  I 
are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  specious  insin-  I 
cerity,  falsehood,  mutual  distrust.  and  jealousy.*  j 
The  lower  orders  are  passionately  addicted  to  ; 
gambling,  for  which  they  have  their  t>eculiar  cards 
and  dice.  That  honesty  is  more  valued  than  prac- 
tised has  been  inferred  fmrn  the  notification  to  be 
frequently  seen  in  shop  windows,  that  'there is  no 
cheating  here,*  and  from  a caution  placarded  in 
most  public  conveyances  for  travellers,  to  ‘ take 
care  of  their  purses ;’  but  we  doubt  whether  such 
notices  reallv  go  for  much.  The  insincerity  and 
falsehood  hud  to  their  charge,  in  so  far  as  they 
really  exist,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
restraints,  under  which  they  arc  laid  from  infancy, 
of  the  interference  of  the  law  with  all  their  actions, 
and  of  their  being  obliged  to  suppress.and  conceal 
those  feelings  ami  emotions  to  which,  in  other 
countries,  full  vent  would  be  given.  Their  atten- 
tion to  etiquette  is  a consequence  of  the  same 
principle.  Even  when  peasants  visit  each  other, 
complimentary  curds — the  size  of  which  deter- 
mines the  rank  of  the  sender — and  polite  answers 
are  exchanged.  1 On  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  found  in  arranging  who  shall 
make  the  lowest  bow,  or  first  enter  the  door,  or 
take  the  highest  seat,  or  assume  precedency  at 
table,  though  the  host  contrives  to  place  his  guest 
in  the  moat  elevated  position.  When  conversa- 
tion commences,  the  mutual  assent  to  every  pro- 
position, the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  contra- 
dietion,  and  the  entire  absence  of  every  offensive 
expression  or  melancholy  allusion,  show  what  a 
sense  these  people  entertain  of  politeness.’  (Med- 
hurst's  China : its  State,  Pros  fleets,  itc..  1838.) 
The  condition  of  the  poor  is  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme: they  are  frequently  destitute  of  food,  and 
many  an*  said  to  jiensli  in  the  winter  season  from 
cold,  for  want  of  fuel.  (GutzlaflTs  Voyages,  p. 
67.)  Pegging  is  common  in  the  large  cities,  but 
not  more  so  thou  in  Kutojk?.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
that  though  the  Chinese  be  remarkable  for  assist- 
ing each  other,  particularly  their  own  relations, 
with  money  or  fond,  they  will  on  no  account  step 
out  **f  their  way,  in  case  of  accident,  to  save  a 
fellow-creature's  life;  but  this  arises  from  their 
laws  making  the  person  lust  seen  near  a corpse 
answerable  for  the  death.  Knbbcfv  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  is  very  seldom  accompanied  with  murder. 
The  people,  generally  so  quiet  and  submissive, 
when  once  roused  by  the  oppression  of  an  intoler- 
ant magistrate,  will  rise  en  masse  against  him, 
and  subject  him  to  lynch  law  : in  such  cases  the 
government  of  Pekin  generally  concludes  that  the 
magistrate  lias  lieen  in  fault ; and  the  outrage  is 
allowed  quietly  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  drown- 
ing of  infants,  jwrticularlv  of  females,  has  been 
said  to  lie  ntsfnmary  in  China;  but  this  is  a most 
unfounded  statement.  That  an  enormity  of  this 
sort  is  sometimes  committed  is  certainly  true:  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence. Mr.  Davis  says,  that  4 the  Chinese  in 
general  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  their  children,  and 
the  attachment  seems  to  lie  mutual.’  (i.  246.) 

The  whole  of  the  t ’hinese  nation  is  divided  into 
families,  each  of  which  bear  the  same  surname, 
and  consider  each  other  cousins.  These  clans  arc 
Isiund  to  assist  each  other  in  any  way  that  may 
be  required:  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  act  ns 
a salutary  check  upon  local  despo'  ism.  The  women 


of  China  occupy  a lower  scale  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen  than  those  of  other  nations.  A 
broad  face,  diminutive  waist,  pale  features,  ami 
feet  small  to  deformity,  constitute  female  beautv 
in  the  eyes  of  a Chinese.  To  insure  this  last,  their 
feet  are  confined  from  tender  age  in  shoes  calcu- 
late to  stop  their  growth,  so  that  the  feet  of  some 
ladies  only  measure  3 in.  from  toe  to  heel.  Females 
are  universally  objects  of  traffic.  When  young 
they  are  purchased  by  dealers  for  the  harems  of 
the  great*  where  they  remain  in  splendid  seclusion. 
Marriages  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the 
l parents,  who  sell  their  daughters  nt  from  5.000  to 
6,000  dollars  a piece,  according  to  the  beauty  or 
! rank  of  the  female.  Early  marriages  are  univer- 
sal ; no  man  who  can  afford  the  expenses  of  the 
ceremony  deferring  it  nfter  the  age  of  20,  and 
parents  get  rid  of  their  daughters  as  soon  as  they 
ran,  even  at  the  early  age  of  14.  The  Chinese 
may  be  said  to  be  an  omnivorous  |M*ople.  The 
principal  part  of  their  food  consists  of  rice,  which 
i^  generally  eaten  dry ; but  in  the  S.  provinces  it 
is  mixed  with  the  sweet  potato**  in  a sort  of  soup. 

I Vegetables  are  the  ehiei  provision  of  all  ranks, 
who  do  not  consume  n fifth  part  of  the  animal 
food  that  Eurojieans  do.  1‘ork  is  the  favourite  dish, 
and  the  head  of  the  ass  is  esteemed  a great  deli- 
cacy. To  eat  every  tiling  which  can  possibly  give 
nourishment  is  the  comprehensive  principle  upon 
which  Chinese  diet  is  regulated ; so  that  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  rutH  and  mice,  are  not  rejected  by  them. 
They  an*  the  most  expert  fishermen  in  the  world  ; 
no  aquatic  creature  escapes  their  vigilance,  whether 
, it  inhabit  the  sea,  lake,  canal,  or  river;  cveu  pools 
I and  the  ri«lges  of  fields  are  searched  for  fish. 
Every  kind  of  meat  is  minced  into  small  pieces, 
and  Is  eaten  with  cho|s-stieks.  The  Chinese  epi- 
cure delights  in  soujw  made  of  edible  birds'  nests 
of  the  swallow  s|>ecies  ( I fir  undo  esrulmta),  and 
inqiorted  in  great  quantities  from  the  E.  islands. 
It  apjiears  that  flu*  hints  make  use  of  great  quan- 
tities of  a peculiar  sea-weed  t Spfurro-coccus  rar- 
tilnyinctis),  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  softened  ill 
their  stomachs,  it.  is  returned  and  used  as  nplaistcr 
to  cement  the  dirt  and  feathers  of  the  nest.  These 
nests,  after  having  been  purified  in  immense 
manufactories,  are  eaten  with  great  gt/ut  by  the 
Chinese.  The  favourite  beverage  is  tea,  drunk  out 
of  small  cii|»s,  which  are  seldom  washed,  for  that 
process  is  thought  to  diminish  the  flavour.  In 
this  article  the  Chinese  are  as  great,  connoisseurs 
ns  Kurepeuns  are  in  wines.  Distilled  liquors  are 
chiefly  made  from  rice : rum  is  much  used,  but- 
grajs*  wine  has  not  l>cen  met  with.  Drunkenness 
prevails,  esjieciiillv  in  the  N.  provinces;  but  tho 
worst  species  of  debauchery  is  opium  smoking, 
which,  when  carried  u>  excess,  deprives  the  victim 
of  strength;  he  becomes  a walking  shadow;  his 
eyes  are  vacant  and  staring ; his  whole  frame  is 
deranged,  and  he  soon  sinks  into  a premature 
grave.  Hut  it  should  be  observed  that  these  are 
t the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  practice?: 
when  uses!  in  moderation,  it  is  said  to  lie  com- 
paratively innoxious.  The  fumes  of  the  drug 
are  inhaled  through  n peculiar  pijw\  in  n recumbent 
position,  and  the  smoker  soon  slccjis.  When  lie 
awakes,  he  drinks  a cup  of  tea,  and  smokes  again. 
The  Chinese  delight  in  the  drama:  they  will  at- 
tend aplav  fora  whole  night  without  being  wearied, 
and  recount  with  ecstacy  what  they  have  seen. 
In  their  jiastimes  the  women  are  never  associated. 

The  accounts  of  Chinese  architecture  are  not. 
very  satisfactory,  a consequence  of  its  Ik* mg  neces- 
sary to  employ  terms  in  its  description  that  convey 
to  foreigners  impressions  very  different  from  the 
reality.  According  to  Mr.  Harrow,  it  is  * as  un- 
sigh tl  yas  unsolid;  without  elegance  or  convenience 
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of  design,  and  without  any  Bottled  proportion; 
menu  in  its  appearance,  and  clumsy  in  the  work- 
manship.’ (p.  380.)  Perhaps,  however,  thin  opinion 
is  founded  too  much  on  preconceived  notions  of 
the  absolute  superiority  ot  the  European  standard. 
Hut  without  entering  on  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  olv- 
serve  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  brick, 
stone,  or  wood,  but  principally  of  the  tir«t.  The 
roof*  arc  always  supported  on  columns,  that  is,  on 
upright  pieces  of  limber,  without  either  capital  or 
base.  In  the  country  they  are  rarely  more  than 
one  story  in  height,  but  ill  the  great  towns  they 
are  frequently  two.  Their  rooft,  which  are  curved, 
arc  usually  covered  with  tiles.  Their  pagodas  are 
polygonal  buildings,  of  6,  7,  or  9 stories  or  roofs. 
Sir.  Harrow  says,  that  the  pagoda  erected  by 
George  III.  in  Kew  Gardens  is  * not  inferior  to  the  1 
very  beat  ’ he  met  with  in  China — a statement 
which  certainly  does  not  tend  to  exalt  our  opinions 
of  this  species  of  buildings. 

Religion. — There  is  no  religion  in  China  actually 
supported  by  the  state,  and  Yu,  the  doctrine  of 
Confucius,  is  the  only  one  countenanced  by  it. 
Hut  there  are  two  other  sects;  f'o,  or  Huddhism,  and 
Toon,  or  that  of  the  ‘ rationalists.'  The  tirst  ac- 
knowledges a Supreme  Being,  and  believes  the 
einperor  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  Heaven, 
earth,  the  elements,  Confucius,  gods  of  various 
attributes,  saints,  the  emperor,  &c„  are  objects  of 
worship;  the  rites  in  performing  which  are  watched 
over  with  the  most  jealous  care  by  the  Lt-puo,  or 
Hoard  of  Hites.  The  doctrine  of  Confucius  tills 
the  world  with  genii,  demons,  and  the  spirits  of 
deceased  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  each 
their  separate  duties  and  influences  assigned  to 
them.  No  worship  is  so  strictly  observed  ns  that 
of  ancestry,  so  that  filial  piety  is  carried  to  an  i 
excess,  even  beyond  the  grave.  The  religious  1 
edifices  of  the  Yu  sect  are  said  to  Ik*  very  splendid.  1 
They  chiefly  consist  of  one  large  hall  approached 
by  steps,  with  the  idol  placed  upon  an  altar,  or 
table ; the  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and 


how  much  soever  they  may  have  admired  many 
jmrtsof  the  Chinese  character  and  institutions,  have 
generally  represented  their  morals  and  religion  in 
the  most  unfavourable  point  of  view.  That  there 
is  much  about  them  that  is  objectionable  is  cer- 
tainly true;  but  it  is  so  Obviously  the  interest  of 
| the  missionaries,  by  depreciating  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  those  they  are  Inlsniring 
amongst,  to  exalt  their  own  utility  and  importance, 
and  to  justify  their  claims  to  the  patronage  and 
sup|K>rt  of  the  Christian  public,  that  their  state* 
meats  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  l>e  free  from 
bias.  Many  endeavours  have  l>een  made  to  in- 
troduce Christianity  into  China,  but  with  less 
success  than  has  attended  similar  efforts  in  other 
nations.  It  was  tirst  introduced  by  the  Ncstorians 
in  the  17th  century.  These  were  followed  hv  the 
Jesuits,  whose  missionaries  were  more  successful 
than  those  of  any  other  sect ; for  at  the  Tartar 
invasion  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic 
churches  in  the  province  of  Kcany-nan  uloue;  the 
tirst  of  the  Tartar  princes  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  missionaries,  by  taking  n German 
Jesuit,  Adatn  Selina),  for  his  instructor.  The  abo- 
I lition  of  that  order,  and  the  continual  wars  in 
Europe,  reducing  their  funds,  the  ( atholic  missions 
declined,  and  but  few  native  converts  at  present 
remain.  The  late  |)r.  Morrison  was  the  first  i*n>- 
testant  missionary  who  landed  in  China  ; lie  com- 
piled a dictionary  (having  been  preceded  in  that 
arduous  task  by  De  Guigncs)  and  grammar ; trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language, 
and  established  printing-presses  at  Canton,  from 
which  a judicious  selection  of  tracts  has  i-sued. 
These  pious  efforts  have  been  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Milne  and  the  Kev.  Charles  Gutzlnff,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  published  several  valuable 
works  on  China,  of  which  we  have  made  consider- 
able use.  The  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  many 
other  religions  are  to  be  found  in  China,  but  in  a 
very  languishing  condition.  A semi-political,  semi- 
religious  movement,  which  broke  out  in  China 


the  ceiling  with  gilded  griffins  and  dragons.  Aji 
ap{wiratus  for  sacrificing  various  animals  is  also 
provided.  There  is  no  congregational  worship. 
Huddhism  is  a despised  creed  in  China,  and  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  mendicancy  of  its  priests. 
The  latter  practise  celibacy,  dross  in  a similar 
manner  to  monks,  and  the  devotees  use  holy 
water,  and  a rosary  to  keep  account  of  their  pray- 
ers. Mr.  Malcolm,  the  missionary,  has  given  a 
very  favourable  view  of  Huddhism.  ‘It  has  no 
mythology  of  obscene  and  ferocious  deities;  no 
sanguinary  or  impure  observances ; no  self-inflicted 
tortures;  no  tyrannising  priesthood ; no  confound- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  certain  iniqui- 
ties laudable  in  worship.  In  its  moral  code,  its 
descript  ions  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  tirst 
ages,  of  the  shortness  of  man’s  life  because  of  his 
sins,  dre.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  genuine  tradi- 
tions. In  almost  evenr  respect  it  seems  to  be  the 
Iwst  religion  man  ever  invented.’  (Travels,  i.  1122.) 
The  professors  of  Taoniam  pretend  t«*  magic,  al- 
chemy, and  to  Ik*  jx>snessed  of  the  elixir  of  long 
life;  practise  glaring  impositions,  and  inculcate 
the  most  puerile  superstitions.  They  encourage  a 
belief  in  ghosts  and  evil  spirits;  make  use  of  sf  tells 


; about  the  year  lK/io,  and,  according  to  some  re- 
puls,  threatened  for  a time  the  destruction  of  the 
actual  government,  was  long  believed  to  be  owing 
to  the  teaching  of  Christian  missionaries.  Hut 
this  belief  was  scarcely  founded  on  fact.  The  in- 
surgents, commonly  called  Taepings,  whatever 
their  religious  faith,  were  certainly  not  Christiana, 
for  the  many  atrocious  acts  committed  by  them — 
acts  completely  inexcusable  even  by  the  direst 
necessities  of  warfare,  and  warfare  in  its  bitterest 
form,  civil  strife — showed  them  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
diviuc  Gospel  of  Christ.  This,  too,  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  leading  state-men  of  Eurojs*,  with 
whose  help,  and  the  aid  of  Hritish  and  American 
i officers,  the  Taepings  wen*  finally  crushed  in  lail.'i. 
The  valuable  help  thus  nflbrded  went  far  to  recon- 
cile the  Chinese  government  to  European  progress, 
and  to  enter  upon  a liberal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  Great  Hritain,  June  20, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Christianity  will  be 
tolerated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

Einguayc,  Education,  and  Literature. — Distinct 
os  the  Chinese  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 


and  talismans,  lucky  und  unlucky  bints,  and  a 
system  of  tricks  called  fung-ahuey,  by  which  they 
pretend  to  choose  lucky  situations  for  huildiug 
houses  and  tombs,  and  a hundred  other  fallacies, 
by  which  these  imjsistors  contrive  to  fill  their 
purses.  Religion,  of  whatever  kind,  has  always, 
wc  believe,  been  reckoned  a mat  ter  of  secondary 
importance  in  China.  Hut  this  is  a subject  as  to 
which  our  information  is  comparatively  little  to  l»e 
relied  on.  Thu  ancient  and  modem  missionaries, 


! habits,  manners,  anil  religion,  their  total  dissimi- 
larity is  rendered  complete  by  their  language; 
which,  arrested  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  al- 
phabetic systems,  presents  a singular  phenomenon. 
The  most  obvious  expedient  for  expressing  sul>- 
stautive  ideas  otherwise  than  by  speech,  would  l>c 
to  figure  a representation  of  the  object  intended  to 
be  expressed;  and  this  was  unquestionably  the 
plan  first  adopted  by  inan  to  communicate  and 
record  what  lie  thought  through  the  medium  of 
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the  eve  instead  of  the  ear.  As  civilisation  and 
knowledge  advanced,  and  the  necessity  for  com- 
municating it  increased,  more  concise  forms  or 
conventional  letters  were  substituted ; but  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese,  the  primitive  mode  is  still  the 
principle  upon  which  tlieir  characters  are  con- 
structed ; so  that  their  system  may  l>e  called  the 
perfection  of  the  hieroglyphic  method  of  written 
language.  Having  pictorial  representations  of  na- 
tural objects  for  tlieir  basis,  the  elementary  signs 
of  the  Chinese  language  are  few  and  simple.  A 
horizontal,  a perpendicular,  two  oblique  lines  drawn  { 
in  different  directions,  and  an  acute  angle  and  dot, 
are  the  elements  of  which  the  Chinese  characters 
consist.  These  marks  are  so  combined  in  the  first 
instance  as  to  form  214  keys  or  generic  characters.  [ 
Thus,  the  svmliol  for  ‘ man ' is  always  present  in 
a word  which  has  direct  or  indirect  reference  to 
him;  this  character,  for  example,  combined  with 
the  symbol  for  field,  signifies  a farmer.  The  Chi- 
nese notion  of  government  is  well  expressed  in 
another  example  : the  verb  ‘ to  govern ' is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  characters  that  stand  for  ‘ bam- 
boo* and  ‘stroke.’  The  keys  are  divided  into  17 
classes,  and  the  number  of  words  thus  formed,  upon 
n system  more  complete  than  that  of  any  of  the 
W.  languages,  to  l»e  found  in  the  most  copious 
Chinese  dictionaries,  amounts  to  40,000,  each  of 
which  stands  as  arbitrarily  for  the  thing  or  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  as  a figure  does  in  a paint- 
ing for  the  object  it  is  meant  to  represent.  Thus 
the  character  presents  an  object  to  the  eye  which 
enters  the  mind  with  a striking  and  vivid  cer- 
tainty; it  forms  a feature  which  really  is,  or  by 
early  associations  is  considered,  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive. Chinese  writing  is  also  more  permanent 
than  the  alphabetic  system,  which  is  ever  varying 
its  spelling  with  the  continuallv  changing  pro- 
nunciation of  the  living  voice.  I’erhap*  the  Chi- 
nese written  language  lias  contributed  ill  some 
degree  to  the  unity  of  the  Chinese  nation.  ( I >r. 
Margham’s  Clavis  Siuica;  Elements  of  Chinese 
Cram  mar.  Introduction,  p.  xi. ; Dc  Guignes,  Dic- 
tionuaire  < ’hinois,  Introduction ; Quarterly  lie  view, 
hi  1>06 ; China  Opened,  i.  891 .)  The  causes,  how- 
ever, which  operate  to  make  the  written  language 
in  < 'hina  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  render  oral  communication  the  most  difficult 
and  confined.  That  systematic  regularity  which 
so  continually  requires  the  presence  of  the  keys, 
as  parts  of  words  bearing  different  meanings,  and 
thus  precludes  a necessary  variety  of  sounds,  leaves 
the  spoken  language  as  meagre  and  d effective  as, 
when  written,  it  is  rich  and  complete.  The  sound 
corresponding  with  our  e has  at  least  2,000  signifi- 
cations, and  * one  might  write  a perfectly  intelli- 
gible treatise  in  which  only  the  sound  of  e was 
employed.’  (China  Opened,  u 883.)  Thus,  in  con- 
versation between  even  two  of  the  best  educated 
Chinese,  constant  misapprehensions  occur.  ( They 
understand  each  other,  says  Mr.  Davis,  ‘ perfectly 
on  paper,  hut  are  mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.’ 
And  in  the  most  common-place  colloquy  it  is  not 
(infrequent  for  the  speakers  to  resort  to  pen,  or 
rather  brush , ink,  and  paper,  to  make  themselves 
understood ; in  the  absence  of  these  materials,  thev 
drawr  the  figure  of  the  root  or  key  in  the  air  with 
their  fingers.  So  that  oratory  Is  entirely  unkuown 
in  China;  and  all  affairs  of  importance,  such  as 
lawsuits,  civil  or  criminal,  are  carried  on  in  writing. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  oral  language  are  in  a small 
degree  supplied  by  the  different  tones  in  which 
the  same  words  and  their  various  significations  are 
uttered.  But  these  inflections  are  so  nice  as  to  lie 
only  distinguishable  by  n native  ear.  The  diffi- 
culty of  free  intel lect uni  intercourse  must  have  had 
a very  considerable  effect  in  preventing  the  Chinese 


from  advancing  a step  further  in  civilisation  than 
thev  had  attained  so  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Kductition  in  China  Is  more  encouraged  and  fa- 
voured even  than  in  Prussia;  and  such  is  the  esti- 
mation in  w'hich  it  is  held,  that  all  state  employ- 
ments are  given  by  competition,  as  school  and 
college  prizes  to  the  best  scholars.  Schools  fur 
youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  empire; 
and  education  is  so  general,  and  its  cost  so  reason- 
able. that  reading  and  writing  may  lie  almost  said 
to  be  universal  Language  is  taught  to  very  young 
pupils  by  means  of  rude  pictures  which  represent 
the  names  of  the  chief  objects  in  nature  and  art. 
Then  follow's  the  San-tse-king,  or  summary  of 
infant  erudition,  conveyed  in  chiming  lines  of  three 
words  «r  feet.  They  soon  after  proceed  to  the 
* Four  Books,’  w'hich  contain  the  doctrines  of  Con- 
fucius, and  which,  with  the  * Five  Classics,’  subse- 
quently added,  are.  in  fact,  the  Chinese  Scriptures. 
Writing  is  taught  by  tracing  the  characters  with 
a hair-pencil,  on  trnnsfmrent  pa|icr  placed  over  the 
copy.  This  is  a most  important  article  in  Chinese 
! education,  for  no  man  who  does  not  write  n good 
, hand  can  lay  claim  to  literary  distinction.  The 
cuqierur  himself,  when  bestowing  a great  reward, 
writes  a few  characters  on  a piece  of  pnjier,  and 
j sends  it  to  his  favourite,  and  this  is  more  valuable 
j than  conferring  an  order.  ( Davis  i.  890 ; China 
Opened,  i.  390.)  Females  of  the  higher  class  arc 
] allowed  to  acquire  a little  reading  and  writing,  ami 
have  been  known  to  write  poetry;  but  the  gnat 
object  of  their  education  is  to  inculcate  obedience. 
The  schools  established  all  over  the  empire  arc 
superintended  by  various  officers  appointed  by 
government.  In  every  district  there  is  a sort  of 
literary  chancellor;  but  early  aspirants  are  ex- 
amined bv  superintendent*,  who  make  the  circuit 
of  their  district  twice  a year  for  that  purpose.  The 
pupils  they  approve  of  rejiair  to  the  chief,  ami 
should  they  pass  that  ordeal,  and  thus  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  officers  of  their  native  district, 
they  are  eligible  for  the  lowest  literary  honour  of 
! the  state.  '11ns  is  called  Tew-tme  (flowery  talent). 

I For  this  degree  the  examinations  take  place  twice 
in  every  three  years  in  foot  of  every  province;  the 
scholars  having  each  a theme  given  them  from  the 
4 Five  Classics,’  in  a large  hall,  are  confined  in 
separate  boxes  to  prevent  their  receiving  assist- 
ance  from  others;  and  every  avenue  is  strictly 
guarded  by  soldiers.  The  Tew-tmu  degree  having 
been  obtained,  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two 
other  honours  iu  the  metropolis  of  his  province, 

' ami  he  is  placed  on  the  books  ns  eligible  for  cm- 
, ployment  corresponding  with  his  advancement, 
i To  procure  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examina- 
j tion  before  the  national  college,  or  JJan-lin,  is  iie- 
i tossary;  hut  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  is  only 
j arrived  at  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. Every  literary  honour  confers  the  title  of 
I maudariii,  and  each  degree  is  distinguished  by  a 
I difference  of  the  dress,  which  is,  iu  some  instances, 

! very  splendid.  Genius  and  originality  amongst  a 
jieople  so  blindly  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration 
i of  the  ancients,  are  considered  rather  a blot  upon, 
than  as  an  ornament  to,  the  character  of  a student. 
Memory  is  the  chief  object  of  admiration — memory 
to  repeat  the  greatest  number  of  the  wise  sayings 
of  the  ancient  sages. 

I From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  lx* 
readily  conceived  that  the  literature  of  the  Chinese 
is  most  extensive.  ‘ Books,’  says  Mr.  Mcdhurst, 
‘ are  multiplied  at  a cheap  rate,  and  to  almost  an 
indefinite  extent,  and  every  peasant  and  pedlar 
has  the  common  dejiositories  of  knowledge  within 
his  reach.  It  would  not  lie  hazarding  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  China  there  are  more  book*  ami 
more  ]icoplc  to  read  them  than  in  any  other 
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country  in  the  world.  Amongst  the  860,000,000 
of  ( 'hinainen,  at  least  2,000,000  art*  literati/  (<  'hina 
Ojjened,  i.  417.)  Yet  it  may  ap[>ear  strange  that 
there  is  hardly  one  original  writer  among  them: 
it  is  generally  believed  in  Chinn,  that  whatever  is 
to  ben  known  has  already  been  discovered  and  com- 
municated by  the  ancient  sages;  and  should  an 
author  be  bold  enough  to  start  any  thing  new,  if 
that  should  happen  to  vary  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticular from  the  orthodox  writers,  he  would  be 
severely  punished.  It  is  this  which  kce|#*  the 
knowledge  and  civilisation  of  China  at  a stand- 
still. The  historical  writings  are  nothing  more 
than  clalxirate  chronologies ; ami,  where  real  dates 
have  been  wanting,  the  writers  are  sus|>ected  of 
having  supplied  them  from  their  own  imaginations. 
The  scientific  and  philosophical  works  of  the  Chi- 
nese are  by  the  ‘ten  philosophers,'  or  Confucius 
and  his  disciples  and  commentators.  Chinese  lite- 
rature has,  however,  been  in  several  respects  un- 
justly depreciated.  It  has  been  said,  for  example, 
that  they  are  so  ignorant  and  ostentatious  as  to 
suppose  that  China  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  that  it.  is  surrounded  with  a few  insig- 
nificant and  petty  territories,  all  its  tributaries. 
Hut  the  accounts  that  have  been  translated  from  [ 
Chinese  writers  of  several  foreign  countries,  how  j 
defective  soever  in  many  respects,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  is  a most  unfounded  statement.  It  j 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  vast  empire  of 
( hina  will,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive character  of  its  inhabitants,  l>e  gradually  led  ■ 
within  the  pale  of  Western  civilisation  and  Euro-  ! 
pean  modes  of  thought.  Recent  events,  among 
then*  a war  with  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe, 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  this  effect.  The 
iKiarding,  by  Chinese  soldiers,  of  a small  vessel, 
the  ‘Arrow,  Oct.  8,  185$,  and  other  trilling  mat-  | 
tors,  having  led  to  a war  between  (treat  Britain  I 
and  China,  in  which  France  was  made  to  join,  the 
government  of  Pekin  was  in  a short  time  reduced 
to  such  straits  as  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most 
humiliating  terms.  According  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  (ireat 
Britain  and  China,  June  26,  1856,  the  empire,  is 
ofjen  to  European  travellers,  esjieeially  British  sub- 
jects, while  Brirtsh  meu-of-war  may  visit  any 
Chinese  port.  More  than  this,  it  is  stipulated  that 
missionaries  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  preach  the 
Guspel  of  Christ,  and  that  Christianity  shall  be 
tolerated  throughout  the  Chinese  empire. 

CHINACH1X.  a large  town  of  Nepaul,  X.  Hin- 
dustan, 260  m.  WXW.  Chtamandoo.  Its  houses 
are  of  brick  and  stone,  with  fiat  roofs:  it  has  two 
Hindoo  temples,  and  an  export  trade  in  horses, 
cow  tails,  sheep,  salt,  musk,  drugs,  and  woollen 
cloth ; and  imports  metals,  spices,  cloth,  <£c.,  from 
other  parts  of  llindostan. 

CIliNAUB  (an.  Act-sine*),  the  largest  river  of 
the  Punjab,  rising  in  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  about 
82°  10'  X.,  long.  37°  50'  E. ; running  at  first  with 
a XW.  but  afterwards  with  a SW.  course  between 
the  Itavee  (, Hydraote *),  and  Ihyhiiu  (Ugdaspen). 
It  unites  with  the  latter  river  uclow  I hung  with 
considerable  noise  and  violence,  as  remarked  by 
the  historians  Im>i1i  of  Alexander  and  Timour,  and 
w ith  the  Sutlege  (Uyphaaii)  near  Ooch ; after 
w hich  it  joins  the  Indus,  in  lat.  29°,  long.  70°  30'. 
About  50  m.  X.  Lahore,  it  has  been  found  to 
measure  14  m.  across  in  the  month  of  July;  but, 
in  the  dry  season,  is  there  only  300  yards  wide. 
It  is  no  where  fordable  S.  of  the  hills  though  in 
many  places  easily  crossed.  Kishtawar,  Yiziera- 
ImwJ,  and  I hung  are  on  its  banks. 

CH  INCH  I LLA.  a city  of  tspain,  prov.  Albacetc, 
cap.  (list.,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  high 
road  from  Valencia  to  Madrid,  146  ui.  SE.  Madrid, 
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72  m.  XNW.  Murcia.  Pop.  6,044  in  1857.  The 
city  has  a church,  convent,  a hospital,  barracks, 
and  an  ancient  ruined  castle,  which  was  partly 
restored  during  the  war  of  indejtendence.  There 
are  mines  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  it 
produces  earthenware  and  sonic  coarse  linen  anil 
woollen  cloths. 

CHIXCHOOR,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan; 
prov.  Aurungnbad,  pres.  Bombay,  on  the  road  Imv 
tween  that  city  and  Poonah,  10  m.  XNW.  the 
latter.  Estimated  pop.  5, ,000,  including  300  Brah- 
min families.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chintanuin  or  Narrain  Deo,  an 
individual  whose  honours  are  hereditary,  anil  who 
is  UTieved  by  a large  proportion  of  the  Mahratta 
nation  to  be  an  incumation  of  their  favourite  deity 
Goonputtv. 

CHINCLEPUT,  or  ‘/Ac  Jaghire ,*  a distr.  of 
Hindustan;  prov.  Carnatic;  pres.  Madras;  l»e- 
tween  12°  and  14°  X..  and  intersected  by  long. 
*0°  E. ; having  N.  the  distr.  Nellore;  W8.  Afoot ; 
and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  2,253  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estim.  at  about  850,000.  'Surface  generally 
low,  but  with  bills  interspersed ; there  are  several 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Palaur,  which 
rises  among  the  X undydroog  hills  in  Mysore,  and 
after  a w inding  course  of  210  in.,  chiefly  E.,  past. 
Vellore,  Arcot,  Coiijeveram,  and  Chiuglcput,  fulls 
into  the  sea,  near  Sudras.  There  are  some  lakes 
and  lagoons,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  chief  of  which 
is  that  of  Puli  cat.  Granite  is  the  most  abundant 
of  the  primitive  formations,  and  often  project*  in 
detached  masses  from  the  surface.  Soil  sandy 
and  indifferent,  and  the  country  often  barren,  or 
overrun  with  low  prickly  bushes.  Owing  partly 
to  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  quite  as  much  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  assessment,  a large  portion  of 
the  laud  does  not  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation ; 
but  the*  rest  supplies  the  Madras  market  with 
! grain,  betel,  fruit,  oil,  vegetables,  Ac. ; the  pal- 
i inyra  (borasxua  jlaMUformi*)  thrives  without. 

S trouble,  and  is  both  cheap  and  abundant.  There 
' arc  no  manufactures,  excepting  some  of  cloth. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Hindoos.  Chief 
towns.  Chingleput  and  Coiijeveram.  This  distr. 
was  obtained  by  the  E.  I.  Comp,  in  1763,  from 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  rented  it  till  1780, 
when  the  Madras  pres,  assumed  the  entire  control 
, over  it.  It  was  twice  invaded  by  Uyder  Ali,  and 
! was  afterwards  nearly  dejiopulated  by  famine  and 
emigration.  During  the  present  century  it  has 
been  gradually  recovering. 

CutNOLBFUT  (SmghaTaprtla) , an  ini.  town  of 
Hindustan;  presnl.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above 
distr.;  in  a small  valley,  in  great  part  covered  by 
a beautiful  artificial  lake;  20  m.  VV.  the  liny  of 
Bengal,  and  38  m.  SS\V.  Madras;  lat.  24°  46'*  N., 
long.  Ht>°  E,  Though  much  reduced  in  extent,  it 
has  a fort  of  great  strength,  and  in  a good  state  of 
defence  : the  latter  incloses  an  inner  fort,  in  which 
the  public  functionaries  hold  their  several  courts 
and  offices. 

ClllXON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Vienne,  26  111.  SW. 
Tours.  Pop.  6, 905  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified;  and  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and 
those  of  its  castle  are  its  most  inqiortaut  and 
interesting  objects.  It  has  a court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a commercial  college,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  cele- 
brated Rabelais  was  bom  w ithin  a short  distance 
of  Chinon,  in  1483. 

CHINSURAH,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Bengal,  formerly  a Dutch  settlement,  but  latterly 
transferred  to  the  British  government,  on  the  \V. 
side  of  the  Hopchly  river,  18  ro.  X.  Calcutta,  and 
about  2 m.  XXE.  Chaudcruagorc ; lat.  22°  62'  X., 
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long.  88°  28'  E.  In  appearance  it  htw  quite  a 
Dutch  character.  There  are  many  small  neat 
house**,  with  green  doors  and  window#.  A pretty 
little  square,  with  grass-plot  and  promenades, 
shaded  hy  trees  ; a fortitied  factory : and  a gloomy 
old  -fashioned  government-house,  are  the  more  re- 
markable features. 

OHIO.  See  Scio. 

CHI  OGGI  A,  or  CHIOZZA  (perhaps the  Partiu 
F.dro  of  the  ancient*),  a #ea-port  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Venice,  cap.  distr.,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lagoon  of 
Venire,  11  m.  S.  that  city.  Pop.  26,800  in  1858, 
The  town  is  about  2 m.  in  circuit ; well  built ; 
contains  a wide  and  handsome  street  lined  with 
porticos,  a cathedral,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and 
theatre  ; ami  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  forty-three  arches.  It  has  a bar- 
ium r with  17  ft.  water,  protected  hy  two  forts: 
there  are  other  batteries,  ami  Chinggia  is  deemed 
one  of  the  most  strongly  defended  point#  of  the 
Venetian  lagoon.  It  is  a bishopric,  and  has  an 
episcopal  palace,  a gymnasium,  a high  seminary, 
conventual  female  school,  and  an  evening  radi- 
mental  school  attended  bv  nearly  300  |*K>r  chil- 
dren. In  it#  vicinity  are  some  im|H>rtant  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  the  building  of  vessels,  for  w hich  there 
are  thirty -six  slips,  navigation,  and  fishing,  occupy 
many  of  the  inhab.  Trade  active  in  Italian  and 
German  produce,  and  facilitated  by  canals  com-  . 
niuiiicnting  with  the  Brenta,  Adige,  and  Po. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a |»arl.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  [ 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Chippenham,  87  m.  W. 
London,  20  m.  E.  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western  | 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  1,603,  and  ofi 
pari.  bor.  7,075  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  I 
the  Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  | 
twenty-two  arches.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  ami  amply  supplied  with  water.  Freni 
its  situation  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  roads, 
the  Malmesbury  and  the  London  and  Bath  lines, 
many  daily  coaches  formerly  used  to  pass  it.  ami 
it  had  a hustling  appearance.  It  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  \\  estern  railway,  and  a branch  j 
of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal  terminates  in  the 
town.  The  church  is  a spacious  structure  of , 
various  dates,  some  portion  being  as  old  as  the 
Pith  century:  there  are  also  several  dissenting  j 
chapels,  a free  school  for  twelve  children,  ami  j 
other  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  j 
market,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is  i 
held  on  Friday.  There  are  large  cattle-fairs. 
Mav  17,  June  22,  Oct.  29,  and  Dec.  11. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
('hip|M*nham  received  no  charter  till  1554.  I'nder 
the  Munici|tal  Reform  Act,  it  is  governed  bv  four  ! 
aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors,  and  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  have  been  extended  for  municipal  pur- 1 
poses,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  town  and  a pop.  | 
of  about  4,000.  The  corporation  revenue  amounts  i 
to  alsiut  356/.  a year,  derived  principally  from  an 
estate  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  and  ; 
of  a road  to  Dorn  hill  in  the  vicinity.  A court  of  j 
requests  for  debts  under  40s.  sits  successively  here 
and  at  Caine  and  Corshnm. 

Chipjienham  lias  sent  two  members  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  restricted 
to  the  occupiers  of  129  burgage  tenements  within 
the  ancient  hor.  The  extension  of  the  limits  of 
the  jwirl.  lior.  hy  the  Boundary  Act  has  lx*en  no- 
ticed nlmve.  Registered  electors,  375  in  1865. 

i HIPPING  NOKTON,  a town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Oxford,  bund.  Chadlington,  #5  in.  NW. 
London  hy  London  and  North  Western  railway.  J 
Pop.  3,137  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  partly  on  j 
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! low  ami  partly  on  high  ground.  It  has  a largo 
(Gothic  church,  with  a low  tower;  a free  school, 
| founded  by  Edward  VI.;  a subscription  school, 
for  educating  and  clothing  forty  girls;  and  aim s- 
| houses  founded  in  1640.  It  returned  two  mem  lien 
j to  the  II.  of  C.  in  the  30th  of  Edward  I.,  and  the 
32nd  and  33rd  of  Edward  III.  Its  bailiffs  were 
; empowered  by  a charter  of  James  I.  to  decide 
1 actions  under  40*. 

About  3 m.  from  Chipping  Norton  is  the  Rowl- 
! drich  monument,  formed  of  upright  stones,  ar- 
ranged in  a nearly  circular  form.  This  monument 
1 is  ascribei  1 by  Dr.  Stukeley,  though  probably  with- 
out auv  g«w>d  foundation,  to  the  Druids.  (See 
Avkbuiiy.) 

CHISWICK,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  Kensington  div.  oi  Oseulston  lnmd., 
oil  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  4/|  m.  from  Hyde 
Park  comer  by  road,  and  8£  m.  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  by  London  and  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  par.  6,505  in  1861.  The  church,  which 
has  been  frequently  rejiaired  and  altered,  has  &*- 
veral  interesting  monuments;  and  in  the  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  Hogarth.  There  are  many 
line  villas ; but  the  great  ornament  of  the  place 
is  Chiswick  House,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  a 
villa  l>v  Palladio,  hy  the  famous  Karl  of  Burling- 
ton, ami  has  a choice  collection  of  |mintings.  The 
illustrious  statesmen.  C.  J.  Fox  ami  George  Can- 
ning, breathed  their  last  in  this  villa 

C11ITOHK,  a city  and  strung  fortress  of  Hindu- 
stan, prov.  Raj  poo  tan  a,  ami  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  raj  ah  ship  of  Odeypoor,  64  m.  ENE.  that  city. 
The  fortress,  situated  upon  a rock  scarped  hy  na- 
ture ami  art  to  the  height  of  from  80  to  120  ft.,  is 
surrounded  by  a rode  wall  with  semicircular  bas- 
tions, the  circuit  of  which  is  said  to  Ik:  12  m.,  but 
which  incloses  only  a narrow,  irregular,  ami  dis- 
proportionately small  area.  Its  outworks  are  mas- 
sive and  striking,  and  its  appearance  picturesque ; 
its  interior  contains  numerous  temples,  several 
palaces,  Mime  minarets,  one  of  which  is  a square 
tower  of  white  marble,  nine  stories  high,  and  sur- 
mounted hy  a cupola;  and  manv  wells,  fountains, 
and  cisterns.  All  the  public  buildings  are  of  Hin- 
doo origin,  excepting  one  erected  by  a #on  of  Au- 
rungzelie.  The  town,  seated  below'  the  fortress, 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers  and  dealers  in 
grain. 

CHITTAGONG  ( Chaturgrama ),  a dist.  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  but  included 
in  the  prov.  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  forms  the  SIC. 
extremity,  lying  chiefly  between  lat.  21°  and  23° 
X.,  and  long.  91°  30'  ami  93°  K.,  having  N.  Tip- 
perah,  E.  the  country  of  the  inden.  Khveiis,  S. 
Amican,  and  \V.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  length.  N. 
to  S.,  about  165  m. ; breadth  uncertain.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  790,060.  The  islands  of  Hnttin,  Suu- 
decp,  and  Bamceny,  with  M fiscal  and  others  con- 
tiguous to  its  shores,  are  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Its  coast,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kamaphuli  or 
Chittagong  river,  aliounds  with  oiieuings  and  har- 
bours ; hut  unfortunately  none  of  them  are  avail- 
able for  shi|is  of  any  size,  their  mouths  lieiug 
choked  up  with  sandbanks  and  shoals.  Surface 
along  the  coast  low  and  flat ; the  interior  is  hilly ; 
ami  the  E.  frontier  is  funned  by  the  same  exten- 
sive mountain  chain  which  bounds  Sylhet,  Tip- 
] cruli.  and  Arracau,  to  the  K„  and  wluclr  in  I hit* 
portion  of  its  extent  varies  from  2,000  to  5,600  ft. 
iu  height.  In  this  region  many  streams  arise 
which  disemliogue  on  the  Chittagong  coast.  Cli- 
mate in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
hut  the  rains  set  in  earlier,  and  last  longer:  in  the 
hill  region  the  crops  often  suffer  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  mountain  torrents,  as  they  do  on  the 
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const  from  invasions  of  the  son.  Chittagong  is  in  I its  principal  street  is  remarkably  spacious.  The 
• many  parts  particularly  healthv,  ami  is,  therefore, ; fort,  enclosed  by  the  town,  is  probably  the  most 
often  frequented  by  Europeans  from  Bengal.  Manv  j elalmrute  qieciinen  of  a defended  rook  to  1k*  found 
of  the  valleys  and  plains  possess  so  fertile  a soil  in  S.  India;  an  endless  labyrinth  of  walls  of  solid 
that  very’  little  labour  insures  redundant  crops,  masonry  winds  irregularly  up  to  the  summit, 
Much  of  the  country  is  overgrown  with  jungle,  guarding  every  accessible  point,  and  forming  en- 
n ml  the  whole  of  the  mountain  chain  is  covered  closure  within  enclosure ; the  more  exposed  point* 
with  lofty  forests.  The  hilly  region,  when  cleared,  are  crowned  with  batteries,  and  the  ascent  is  part- 
is believed  to  be  well  ndajitcd  for  the  culture  of  ly  by  steps,  and  partly  by  superficial  notches  cut 
coffee,  |>epper,  and  spices.  The  low  hills  are  inter-  in  the  rock,  and  sealed  with  great  difficulty.  Such 
sjiersod  with  many  hamlets  inhabited  by  Mughs,  is  the  intricacy  of  the  works,  that  an  enemy  might 
who  emigrated  thither  after  the  conquest  of  Arra-  be  master  of  the  outer  walls  and  yet  not  materially 
can  by  the  Birroese  In  1783,  in  the  neighbourhood  advanced  towards  the  reduction  iff  the  fort.  The 
of  which,  on  small  plots  of  cleared  land,  they  ■ lower  enclosure  contains  the  former  poligar's  pa- 
raise  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf,  the  sugar-cane,  lace,  now  occupied  by  the  British  coinmnndaut, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  aud  capsicum.  The  hills  | other  ancient  structures,  the  officers’  bungalows, 
in  the  N.  are  inhabited  by  Tripurah,  Joomca,  and  j and  a reservoir  of  good  water  which  supplies  all 
other  tribes,  apparently  without  any  dependence  ; the  town:  in  the  other  enclosures  there  are  two 
on  particular  chiefs;  who  cultivate  cotton  and  | other  tanks,  various  Hindoo  temples,  a deep  ma- 
rine, and  rear  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they  | gnsine  sunk  in  the  rock,  and  a depot  for  ghee, 
exchange  with  the  Bengalese  ior  wilt,  iron,  earth-  | At  a short  distance  W.  of  Cbitteldroog  is  a curious 
enware,  and  lish.  , suite  of  subterranean  chandlers,  apparently  the 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  Chitta-  former  habitations  of  devotee  worshippers  of  Siva, 
gong  is,  upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  inhabited:  This  station  is  noted  above  all  others  in  India  for 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  estimated  I the  great  variety  mid  excellence  of  its  fruits, 
that  there  was  twice  as  much  unproductive  hilly  I CHIUSA,  an  iul.  town  of  X.  Italy,  prov.  Coni, 
country  as  cultivated  arable  land.  Landed  pro-  cap.  muud.,  on  the  I’esio,  7 m.  SE.  Coni.  Pop. 
|*?rty  is  mostly  divided  into  verv  small  portions,  6,314  in  1861.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  occw- 
auioiig  numerous  proprietors.  the  waste  lauds,  1 pied  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  and  mirrors, 
when  cleared,  become  liable  to  assessment  tinder  and  vine  cultivation.  The  town  is  well  built.  A 
the  decennial  land  settlement.  Except  on  the  continuation  of  the  ancient  Emilian  way  passes 
sea-coast,  towns  and  villages  are  very  scarce.  The  through  its  vicinity. 

Mughs  or  Arracancse  inhabit  either  temporary  CHIVASSO,  an  ini.  town  of  X.  Italy,  prov. 
hamlets,  which  they  change  together  with  the  Turin,  cap.  Mand.,  on  the  Po,  in  a fertile  plain,  13 
spots  they  cultivate,  or  else  jierinunent  dwellings  m.NE.  Turin.  Pop.  8, 734  in  1861.  The  town  was 
alHiut  40  ft.  long  by  20  broad,  elevated  on  posts  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Piedmont, 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of  but  is  now  surrounded  by  only  a simple  wall  with 
some  Ultra-liangetic  nations,  ascended  by  a ladder  • two  gates  leading  to  two  suburbs.  It  has  a square, 
or  notched  stick,  and  much  more  comfortable  in  j a church,  and  several  convents,  and  some  trade  in 
their  interior  than  the  huts  of  the  Bengalese  pea-  j corn  and  cattle. 

santry.  The  male  Mugh  pop.  have  adopted  the  j CIIOLE'P,  or  C1IOLLET,  a town  of  France, 
dress  and  habits  of  Bengal,  while  the  females  re-  defy.  Maine-ct- Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Maine, 
tain  those  of  Arracaa  and  Ava:  all  are  Buddhists.  12  m.  SSE.  Beaupreait,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
% The  Mohammedans  in  this  dist.  are  to  the  Hindoos  ' to  Nantes.  Pop.  12,753  in  1861.  The  town  is 
as  3 to  2;  but  are  extremely  tolerant,  and  have  ! finely  situated,  and  hail  formerly  several  religious 
adopted  many  Hindoo  habits  and  customs.  The  I houses  and  a superb  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
chief  exports  of  Chittagong  are  timber,  planks,  : revolution.  Extensive  manufactures  of  cottons 
canvass,  coarse  cloths,  stocking*,  umbrellas,  fitc. ; ’were  established  here  and  in  the  neighbouring 
on  the  sea  coast  salt,  which  is  a government  mo-  communes  during  the  last  century;  but  the  town 
nopolv,  is  extensively  manufactured.  Coal  is  lie-  having  been  the  theatre  of  a buttle,  in  1793,  Ih»- 
licved  to  exist,  but  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked,  j tween  the  Ycndean*  and  the  republicans,  the 
The  elephants  of  Chittagong  have  been  celebrated  I manufactures  were  all  but  destroyed,  and  the 
both  for  size  nnd  excellence.  They  are  admirably  | workmen  either  put  to  death  or  dispersed.  In 
adapted  for  the  camp  and  the  chase,  and  hunting  I 1705,  however, after  t lie  first  pacification  of  Vendee, 
them  still  forms  a chief  occupation  of  some  of  the  the  expatriated  manufacturers  returned  to  Cholct; 
forest  inhabitants.  Many  were  formerly  caught  aud,  instead  of  being  dispirited  by  their  disasters, 
nnd  exported,  yielding  a considerable  profit  to  the  entered  with  fresh  vigour  on  a new  career  of  in- 
sovereign;  the  trade  in  them  is  now  farmed  by  dually,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  manii- 
tlie  government  to  a contractor.  facturcs  of  die  town  and  its  vicinity  to  a higher 

Chittagong  probably  once  formed  jwirt  of  the  pitch  of  prosperity  than  ever.  At  present  there 
extensive  kingdom  of  Tripurah.  In  the  sixteenth  are  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  ami 
century  it  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Aff-  wool,  with  extensive  bleach-fields  and  dye- works, 
glian  kings  of  Bengal  and  the  Arracan  rajah;  in  A great  variety  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  goods 
J 760  it  was  finally  ceiled  by  its  naUdi  to  the  are  produced  in  the  town. 

British.  CHOLULA,  an  ini.  town  of  Mexico,  state  of 

CHITTELDROOG  ( Situla  durga,  the  spotted  La  Puebla,  in  a fertile  plain  S.  of  the  Cordillera  of 
castle),  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Ilimlostan.  the  Malinehc,  8 ni.  WXW.  Puebla,  and  64  m.  SK. 
prov.  nnd  dom.  of  Mysore,  but  occupied  by  a Mexico;  lat.  19°  2'  6"  X.,  long.  98°  13'  15"  W. 
British  garrison;  cap.  of  a diar.,  on  a cluster  of  Pop.,  when  visited  by  Humboldt,  16.000;  but  it 
rocks  at  tiie  extremity  of  a ridge  «ff  hills,  1 10  ni.  has  fallen  off  in  the  interval.  It  was  compared  by 
NNE.  Seringapatam,  280  m.  WNW.  Madras;  lat.  Cortez,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  with 
14°  4'  N..  long.  76°  30'  E.  The  town,  which  I the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain  ; but  it  declined 
stretches  along  the  base  of  the  droog  or  fortress  at  | with  the  rise  of  Puebla.  It.  still,  however,  cover* 
the  X K.,  is  surrounded  by  dilapidated  ramparts  of  a large  space  of  ground,  and  the  size  of  its  great 
granite  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  a spacious  ! square  indicates  its  past  importance.  It  contains 
ditch  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  a wide-spread  many  churches,  and  regular  aud  broad  streets;  the 
glacis:  it  is  neither  very  large  nor  populous,  but  | houses  arc  mostly  of  one  story,  and  fiat  roofed. 
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There  are  some  manufacture*  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  principal  extant  relic  of  it*  ancient  grandeur 
is  a huge  pyramid,  or  to*ca//i,  to  the  K.  of  the 
town,  now  covered  with  prieklv-pear,  cypress,  and 
other  evergreen  shrubs,  ami  looking  at  a distance 
like  a natural  conical-shaped  hill.  A*  it  is  ap- 
proached, however,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  dis- 
tinct pyraniidical  stories,  the  whole  built  with 
alternate  layers  of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
crowned  with  a small  church.  According  to 
Huml>oldt,  each  side  of  its  l>asc  measures  439 
metres  (1,4-10  ft,),  being  ralmost  double  the  base  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  (which  stands  on  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields);  its 
height,  however,  is  only  60  metres  (104  ft.).  It 
appears  to  have  l»een  constmcted  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  ascent 
to  the  platform  on  the  summit  is  by  a flight  of  1 20 
steps.  This  elevated  area  comprises  4.200  sq. 
metres  (6.0*23  sq.  yds.).  The  cliapcl  erected  on  it 
is  in  the  sha|ie  of  a cn>*a,  about  00  ft.  in  length, 
with  two  towers  and  a dome.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  succeeded  to 
a temple  of  Quet/.alcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  This 
pyramidal  pile  is,  however,  conjectured  to  have 
served  for  a cemetery,  as  well  as  tor  the  purposes 
of  religion;  und  Iiumlsddt  and  other  authorities 
regard  it  as  liearing  a remarkable  analogy'  to  the 
temple  of  Rein*.  and  other  ancient  structures  of 
the  Oriental  world.  The  Indians  believe  it  to  he 
hollow,  and  have  a tradition  that  during  the  abode 
of  Cortez  at  Chohila  a number  of  armed  warriors 
were  concealed  within  it,  who  were  to  have  fallen 
suddenly  u;ton  the  S[»aui*h  army.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  Cortez,  having  some  suspicion  or  : 
information  of  such  a plot,  unex|ieotcdly  assaulted  ^ 
the  citizens  of  Choi  ula,  6,tXK)  of  whom  were  killed,  j 
In  innking  the  present  road  from  Puebla  to  Mexico,  i 
the  first  story  of  this  pyramid  was  cut  through, 
and  n square  stone  chamber  discovered,  destitute 
of  an  outlet,  supported  by  beams  of  cypress,  and 
built  in  a remarkable  way,  every  succeeding  course 
of  bricks  passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a manner 
similar  to  some  rude  sul*stitutes  for  the  arch  met : 
with  in  certain  Egyptian  edifices.  In  this  chamber, 
two  skeletons,  some  idols  in  basalt,  ami  some 
curiously  varnished  ami  painted  vases,  were  found. 
There  are  some  other  detached  masses  of  clay  and 
unhurnt  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  one  of 
which,  apparently  an  ancient  fortress,  many 
human  bones,  earthenware,  and  weapons  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  have  been  found.  The  view 
from  the  great  pyramid,  embracing  the  Cordillera,  1 
the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  and  the  cultivated 
plain  beneath,  is  l*oth  extensive  ami  magnificent.  I 
( liol ula  is  surrounded  by  com  fields,  aloe  plants-  | 
lions,  and  neatly  cultivated  gardens.  (Humboldt,  ! 
Researches,  i.  *88,  Eng.  Trans.;  Bullock;  Six 
Months  iu  Mexico,  pp.  114-110  ; Ward,  Antiq.  of 
Mexico.) 

CHOOROO,  an  ini  town  of  Hindosfan,  prov. 
Rnjpoi.tana.  in  a naked  tract  of  sand  hills.  100  tn. 
ENE.  Bicanere:  lat.  2*°  12'  N.,  long.  74°  36'  E. 
It  is  1$  m.  in  circ.,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  and 
has  a very  handsome  external  appearance.  The 
houses  are  all  terraced,  and,  a*  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  .town,  are  built  of  a kind  of  limestone  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  this  |*art  of  the  prov.,  of  a very 
pure  white,  but  soft,  and  apt  to  crumble.  In  1817 
Chooroo  was  plundered  by  one  of  Meer  Khan’s 
sir.lars;  in  1818  it  was  visited  by  a British  de- 
tachment, ami  afterwards  transferred  to  the  rajah 
of  Bicanere:  its  chief,  however,  is  rather  a de- 
pendeut  than  a subject  of  that  prince. 

CHORLKY,  a par.  and  market  to.  of  England, 
co.  Lancashire,  huml.  Ley  land,  on  the  Chor,  20  m. 
NW,  Manchester,  8 m.  X.  Wigan,  and  176  in. 
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XWX.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  16,013  in  1861.  This  thriving  town, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  stream  near  the 
source  of  which  it  is  situated,  stands  on  a rising 
ground  about  a mile  above  the  confluence  of  the, 
t’hor  and  Yarrow.  It  Is  well  built;  streets  broad, 
lighted  with  gas.  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
[ water  from  a reservoir,  into  which  the  stream  is 
thrown  up  by  steam  machinery.  The  par.  church 
of  St,  I«aurence  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the 
Norman  style;  that  of  St.  (leoige.  a handsome 
edifice,  was  built  by  the  park  commissioners  in 
1*35,  at  an  exjiense  of  13,700/.  The  Independents, 
Unitarians,  Methodist*,  and  R.  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship,  to  some  of  which  Sunday-school* 
are  attnch<*d.  A free  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1034,  and  a national  school  m 1824.  The  town 
j is  governed  bv  a constable  chosen  annually  at  a 
court  leet.  The  increase  of  population — from 
4,510  in  1801 — is  a consequence  of  the  still  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  trade.  As  early  a* 
1790,  spinning-mills  l>egnn  to  Is*  rrocted  in  the 
town.  Exclusive  of  yarn,  the  fabrics  principally 
produced  are  muslins,  jackonets,  and  fancy  goods. 
Bleach-greens  and  print-work*  are  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  streams.  The  coal 
mines  in  the  neigh Imurhood  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  town;  there  arc 
also  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and  gritstone  for 
mills,  with  lead  and  iron  mines.  The  Liverpool 
and  Lceils  canal,  which  passes  within  half  a mile 
of  the  town,  and  is  joined  by  that  from  Lancaster 
and  Preston  at  a short  distance  from  it,  affords 
great  facilities  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
factories  and  mines  throughout  all  the  N.  counties. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday;  fairs  on  20th  March 
and  5th  May  for  horned  cattle;  21st  October  for 
horses;  and  4th,  5th,  and  Oth  SepL  for  woollens 
and  general  purposes. 

CI10W11ENT,  or  ATHERTON,  a township  of 
England,  co.  Lancashire,  bund.  W.  Derby,  par. 
Leigh,  10  m.  WNW.  Manchester,  and  0 m.  KSE. 
Wigan.  Pop.  5,907  in  1861.  This  is  a thriving 
place.  Previously  to  the  American  war.  the 
making  of  nails  was  extensively  carried  on  hen* ; 
and,  though  the  manufacture  iias  declined,  con- 
siderable quantities  arc  still  male  for  exportation. 
It  i*  also  remarkable  for  several  inventions  and 
improvements  in  cotton  machinery ; and  it  is  said 
that  the  value  of  the  application  of  heat  in  the 
production  of  some  kinds  of  cotton  fabric.*  was  dis- 
covered here.  Hie  Bolton  and  Leigh  railway 
passes  within  a short  distance  of  the  town. 
Fairs,  at  which  premiums  for  the  best  cattle  arc 
given,  take  place  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and 
the  la*t  Saturday  in  October. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a pari.  bor.  anti  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  New  Forest,  W.  div.,  hund. 
Christchurch,  99  m.  SW.  London  by  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  l«*r.  9,308, 
and  of  i»ar.  7,042,  in  1861.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  about  1 tn.  from 
where  their  united  streams  fall  into  Christchurch 
Bay.  90  m.  SW.  London.  The  town  present*  no 
symptoms  of  activity  or  industry.  No  trade  nor 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  church  was  the 
collegiate  one  of  the  ancient,  priory,  and  U a large, 
fine  structure;  the  older  |»art  in  the  Norman,  the 
rest  in  the  earlier  and  later  pointed  styles : the 
fine  tower  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  has  a 
very  ancient  and  curiously  carved  altar,  and  many 
l>cnutiful  chaftels.  There  are  also  two  episcopal 
chapels  (one  of  them  built  by  parliamentary  grant 
iu  1823,  with  402  free  sittings),  a Roman  ( atbolic 
chapel,  a dissenting  ditto,  a free  school  of  uncer- 
tain foil  iu  la  lion,  educating  ten  hoys,  a national 
and  a Lancastrian  school,  and  several  small  eba- 
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rities.  Market  on  Mondays:  fairs.  Trinity  Thurs- ' 
day,  and  I Jot,  17,  for  horses  ami  cattle.  It  nut  timed 
two  members  to  the  11.  «*f  C.  in  35th  Kdw.  1.  and 
in  the  2nd  Edw.  II.  No  other  return  a|i|>ears  till 
the  13th  of  Eliz. ; since  which  period  it  regularly 
returned  two  members,  till  the  Reform  Act  de- 
prived  it  of  one  of  them.  The  franchise,  pre- 
viously to  this  act,  was  vested  in  the  corporation, 
which  consisted  of  a mayor  and  an  unlimited 
numtx-r  of  burgesses.  The  Boundary  Act  very 
materially  extended  the  limits  of  the  park  bor. 
Registered  electors,  351  in  1861.  The  harimur  ; 
has  a shifting  bar,  with  not  more  than  5 or  6 ft. 
water  over  it,  so  that  it  is  accessible  only  at  spring 
tides  for  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  There  are  ! 
several  breweries  in  the  town;  and  the  manufac-  1 
ture  of  watch  springs  employs  a few  hands.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  ancient  priory,  of  very 
remote  origin.  There  are  traces  of  many  ancient 
camps  and  Ixurnwa  in  its  vicinity. 

CHRISTIANIA,  a sp«-|mrt  town  of  Norway,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Agger,  at  the  bottom 
of  a very  deep  gulf  or  fiord,  to  which  it  gives 
name;  162  m.  ESE.  Bergen,  242  m.  S.  by  E. 
Drontheim,  mid  255  m.  W.  by  N.  Stockholm. 
l*op.  44,212  in  I860.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  its  situation  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  It  is  well  laid  out ; streets 
spacious  and  regular,  and  some  of  them  even 
handsome.  Houses  in  the  town  all  brick  or  stone;  | 
those  of  wood  having  been  prohibited,  on  account 
of  the  former  frequency  of  tires.  They  are  airy  I 
and  well  built,  though  seldom  more  than  two 
•stories  high.  In  the  best  quarters  they  are  built  j 
round  an  open  square,  court,  and  are  generally  oc- 
cupied bv  several  families.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  and  the  scat  of  the  diet ; has  a cathe- 
dral, and  three  other  churches;  a military  aud  a 
lunatic  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums  a house  of 
correction,  a new  town  hall  aud  exchange,  and  , 
two  theatres;  but  none  of  the  public  buildings  I 
in  any  wise  remarkable.  Four  suburbs  part  from  j 
the  town  as  a centre,  one  of  which  is  the  old  town 
of  Opslo,  from  which  Cluristiania  originated.  In 
these,  wooden  houses  are  not  prohibited;  and,  as  i 
the  suburbs  arc  mostly  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  the  dwellings  are  chiefly  of  wood.  A short  | 
distance  beyond  the  walls  is  the  royal  palace,  a 
plain  brick  ‘building  of  modern  construction.  The  I 
whole  vicinity  of  the  town  is  sprinkled  with  the  ! 
country  houses  of  citizens.  The  gulf  of  Christi- 
ania unites  with  the  farthest  X.  point  of  the  Ska- 
gernc:  though  in  parts  narrow,  and  difficult  of 
navigation,  it  has  deep  water  throughout,  there 
being  6 or  7 fathoms  cl«>se  to  the  quay.  Christi- 
ania is  the  scat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law.  and  a 
university.  The  latter  is  attended  bv  about  COO 
students,  and  lias  attached  to  it  a public  library, 
with  115,000  volumes,  collections  of  natural  his- 
torv  and  mineralogy,  a museum  of  northern  anti- 
quities. an  observatory,  and  a botanic  garden, 
llere  is  a military  school,  with  schools  of  com- 
merce and  design,  elementary  schools,  ami  several 
learned  and  philanthropic  societies.  Manufactures 
not  very  extensive;  the  chief  are  those  of  wool- 
lens. tobacco,  glass,  hardware,  soap,  leather,  and 
cordage.  Principal  exports,  timber,  deals,  glass, 
iron  and  nails,  sinaltz,  bones,  oak-bark,  anti  salted 
and  piekled  fish,  a staple  mostly  sent  to  Bergen. 
The  deals  of  Christiania  have  always  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the 
sap  being  carefull v cut  away.  Christiania  was 
built  by  Christian  lV„  king  of  Denmark,  in  1624. 

CHRISTIAN SANI>,  a sea-port  and  fortified 
town  of  Norway,  near  its  S.  extremity,  cap.  dio- 
cese of  same  name,  dist.  Mandahl,  on  the  Skn- 
gerac,  at  the  head  of  a deep  fiord,  160  m.  SW. 
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Christiania.  Pop.  10.536  in  i860.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out;  streets  long  and  wide,  houses 
generally  built  of  wood,  and  separated  by  gardens. 
Chief  public  building  the  cathedral,  a Gothic 
structure,  and,  next  to  that  of  Dnmtheim,  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Norway.  Here  is  an 
asylum  for  the  poor,  a sail-cloth  manufactory,  and 
docks  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  ship  build- 
ing living  the  princi|»ai  branch  of  industry.  The 
luirlKiiir  is  very  secure,  and  sheltered  on  nenrlv 
even-  side  by  lofty  and  rocky  heights.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  fish ; and  lobsters  are  taken  in  great, 
numticrs,  ami  exported  to  the  London  markets. 
Timber  is  another  principal  article  of  export. 
Cluristiaiisand  ranks  as  the.  fourth  town  in  Nor- 
way ; it  is  a bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a go- 
vernor. It  was  founded  in  16-11  by  Christinu  IV., 
king  of  Denmark,  who  intended  to  make  it  the 
princi|iat  naval  port  of  his  dominions. 

CHRISTOPHER'S  (ST.),  or  ST.  KITT'S.  one 
of  the  \V.  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
lying  about  lnt,  17°  20'  N.,  and  long.  62°  40'  \Vn 
and  about  50  in.  W.  by  N.  Antigua,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  island  it  constitutes  a part.  Length, 
N\V.  to  SE.,  about  15  m.:  breadth  in  general 
a! suit  4 m.,  hut  no  more  than  3 rn.  towards  its 
SE.  extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  only  a nar- 
row channel  from  the  island  of  Nevis.  Total  area 
103  aq.  m. ; pop.  23,177  in  1 851,  and  24.440  in 
1861.  The  island  contains  many  rugged  preci- 
pices and  barren  mountains,  the  principal  of  which. 
Mount  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  rises  to  3,711 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  healthy,  hut 
violent  hurricanes  sometimes  occur.  Of  43.720 
acres  of  land,  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
island,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  is  unfit  for 
culture.  The  soil  of  the  plains,  however,  which 
is  of  a volcanic  origin,  intermixed  with  a fine 
loam,  makes  amends  by  its  fertility  for  the  barren- 
ness of  the  mountains.  Sugar  is  the  great  article 
of  cultivation,  the  only  articles  raised  iu  addition 
to  it  being  a little  cotton,  codec,  and  arrow-root. 
The  value  of  the  princi|inl  articles  of  produce  im- 
ported into  the  L\  Kingdom  from  St.  Christopher’ s 
amounted  to 68,3284  in  1850;  to  131,328/.  in  1855; 
to  166,630/.  in  1860;  and  to  148,020  in  1863.  The 
exports  from  the  U.  Kingdom  to  St.  Christopher's 
were  of  the  value  of  02,110/.  in  1850;  of  96,0118/. 
in  1855;  of  158,031/.  in  1860;  and  of  151,885/.  in 
1863.  The  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes, 
and  contains  four  towns,  Basseterre,  Sandy  Point, 
Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  The  first  two  are  ports 
of  entry  established  by  law.  Basseterre,  in  the 
SW.,  is  the  cap.  It  contains  about  800  houses, 
and,  ns  well  as  Sandy  Point  and  soipf  other  parts 
of  the  island,  is  defended  by  several  batteries.  St* 
Christopher's  was  discovered,  in  1403,  bv  Colum- 
bus. who  gave  it  the  name  it  hears ; but  it  was  not 
settled  till  1623,  when  a party  of  English  took 
possession  of  it.  After  inanv  disputes  for  its  occu- 
pation with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  it  was 
finally  ceiled  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713. 

CHUDLE1GH,  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Devon,  bund.  Exminster.  Area  of  par..  6,230 
acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,108  in  1861.  The  town,  on 
an  acclivity  near  the  Teign,  8 m.  S.  by  W.  Exeter, 
consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  of  well-built 
houses,  being  part  of  the  main  line  of  read  from 
Exeter  to  Plymouth.  The  church  is  an  old  struc- 
ture amidst  tine  trees;  the  vicarage  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  have  free- 
holds to  the  amount  of  5/.  a year  aud  upwards. 
There  are  two  dissenting  chapels  a grammar 
school,  founded  1668,  with  a residence  for  the 
master,  and  three  exhibitions  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  a national  school,  and  several  charities. 
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Mark ot  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Easter  Tuesday, 
third  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  June,  and  Oct. 
2,  fur  cat  lie  and  sheep.  The  serge  manufacture 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  manufacture  of  any  kind,  and 
the  labouring  part  of  the  pop.  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Ugbrook  l*ark,  in  the  immediate 
neighlKJurhood  (the  seat  of  Lord  de  Clifford),  is 
considered  one  of  the  tinest  in  the  kingdom. 

CIIUMBUL  (supposed  to  be  the  {iambus  of 
Arrian),  a river  of  liindoxtan,  which  rises  in  Mal- 
wah  prov.,  and  falls  into  the  Jumna  river,  about 
25  m.  below  Etaweli.  ufter  a course  of  about  600 
in.,  generally  in  a N E.  direction. 

CHUMPANEKK,  a town  and  large  district  of 
rtindostan,  prov.  < iujerat : the  former,  culled  also 
Powanghur.  stands  on  n scarped  rock  25  in.  NE. 
Baroda.  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  eap.  of 
a Hindoo  principality,  before  the  Mohammedan 
rule  in  India.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  city 
stretch  for  several  miles  on  either  side  of  it.  This 
town  was  taken  by  llumayoou  in  1534,  and  by 
the  British  in  1*03. 

CHUPKAH,  a town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Bahar.  | 
distr.  Sarun,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N,  side 
of  the  Ganges,  along  which  it  extends  for  nearly 
a mile;  83  m.  W.  by  X.  Patna.  Pop  alxmt 
30,000.  It  ha*  some  trade,  in  cotton  and  sugar. 

CHUQU1SACA  (formerly  La  Plataax  Charcot), 
an  inland  city  of  S.  America,  cap.  Bolivia,  in  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  heights,  on  theX.  batik 
of  the  Cachiraayo,  and  on  the  high  road  ltetwceu 
jPotosi  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  55  ni.  EXE. 
the  former,  and  220  m.  SW.  the  latter;  lat.  19° 
29'  S.,  long.  66°  40'  W.  Estimated  pop.  10,000, 
pretty  equally  divided  amongst  Spaniards,  In- 
dians, and  mixed  races.  The  city  contains  a 
large  and  handsome  cathedral,  with  some  good 
paintings  and  decorations,  several  monastic  es- 
tablishment* with  splendid  churches,  a conventual 
hospital,  three  nunneries,  and  a university.  The 
best  houses  are  hut  one  story  in  height,  but 
roomy,  and  have  pleasant  gardens:  it  is  supplied 
with  water  from  several  public  fountains.  The 
climate  is  mild ; hut  the  rains  are  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  during  the  winter  violent  tem]*esls 
are  not  unfrequent.  Chnquisaca  was  founded  in 
1539,  made  a bishopric  in  1551,  the  seat  of  a 
royal  audienria  in  1559,  aud  an  archbishopric 
in’l6<»8. 

CIKZA,  or  ZIKZA  (an.  Catina,  or  Car  tela),  a 
town  of  Sjvain.  prov.  Murcia,  on  the  Segura,  in  a 
rich  well-cultivated  plain.  24  m.  XW.  caji.  Pop. 
9,516  in  1857.  The  town  has  convents  for  both 
sexes,  a workhouse,  publid  grunary,  «fce. ; with 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  are  ruins  supposed  by  some  to 
be  those  of  the  ancient  Carteja. 

C1XCINXAT1,  a city  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Ohio,  cap.  co.  Hamilton,  and,  next  to  New  Orleans, 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  commercial  town 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  Union,  on  the  X.  hank  of 
the  Ohio,  about  410  m.  W.  by  X.  Washington. 
Pop.  24,831  in  1880  ; 46,338  in  1H40;  115,436  in 
1850;  and  161.044  in  i860.  The  town  is  built 
on  two  inclined  plateaux  rising  from  the  river, 
one  alwmt  50  ft.  higher  than  the  other,  and  both 
running  parallel  to  the  Ohio.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out ; streets  wide  and  clean,  and  intersecting  each 
other  mostly  at  right  angles.  They  are  generally 
lined  with  trees  on  either  side,  and  most  of  the 
houses  have  a small  enclosure  in  front  tilled  with 
flowering  shrubs.  Houses  mostly  of  red  and 
particoloured  brick;  but  many  are  stuccoed,  | 
and  a few  are  of  stone.  A square  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  appropriated  to  public  buildings.  Here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  are  numerous 
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! churches:  the  citv  has  also  the  Cincinnati  col- 
j lege,  2 theatres,  4 market -houses,  one  500  ft.  in 
| length,  a court-house,  medical  college,  mechanics’ 
institute,  Catholic  athenauim,  2 museums,  a 
I lunatic  asylum,  with  hospitals,  and  numerous 
schools.  Manufacture*  extensive  and  increasing: 
the  principal  are  those  of  iron ; next  in  imjHir- 
tAnee  are  cabinet  work,  steam-boat  building,  and 
| bat-making;  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  extensive  distilleries  and  flour- 
I mill*.  Cincinnati  i*  the  largest,  pork-market  in 
I the  Union.  Two- thirds  of  all  the  hogs  fed  in  the 
j forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  W.  Virginia,  are 
I driven  here  for  slaughter  aud  exportation.  The 
, buildings  for  this  brunch  of  trade  are  very  exten- 
sive. ami  occupy  many  acres* 

The  Ohio  is  600  yards  wide  at  Cincinnati,  ami 
navigable  for  small  steam-vessels  ns  far  as  Pitts- 
burgh, 464  m.  higher.  Lane  Seminary,  founded 
in  1829,  chiefly  for  theology,  and  situated  about 
2 m.  from  the  city,  has  2 commodious  edifices, 
and  contains  100  rooms  for  students.  It  [josses.se* 
a library  of  10,000  volumes.  One  of  the  museums 
contains  a nnmljcr  of  enormous  organic  remains 
and  antique  vases,  excavated  from  some  of  the 
ancient  mounds  in  Ohio.  There  are  a greut  many 
religious  and  benevolent  associations,  several 
academic's,  a public  library,  and  some  excellent 
hotels.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  emigrants  from 
all  the  states  of  America  and  most  of  the  countries 
in  Europe.  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than 
30,000  German  settler*. 

The  advance  made  by  Cincinnati  has  l>eon  won- 
derfully rapid.  It  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in* 
1*00  the  population  was  only  54)0 ; in  1810.  it  was 
2,500;  in  1815,  about  6,500 ; in  1820,  9,600:  and 
in  I860  it  amounted,  as  already  seen,  to  161,044. 
i Its  picturesque  situation,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
| environs  ami  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  have 
gained  for  it  the  title  of  * Queen  of  the  West;* 
while  its  central  position,  the  abundance  of  its 
railway  communication,  and  it*  rapid  increase  in 
jsipulation  ami  commerce,  make  it  probable  that 
it  will  speedilv  rival  in  wealth  and  importance 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

CINTIIA  (Man*  Ci/nth itc).  a town  of  Portugal, 
12  m.  WNW.  Lisbon.  Pop.  4,460  in  1858.  This 
Richmond  of  the  Portuguese  capital  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Pollans,  and  at  the  foot  of  a rugged  rock  or  moun- 
tain. The  latter  ‘ is  in  jKUt  covered  with  scanty 
I heriwge;  in  parts  it  rises  into  conical  hills,  funned 
| of  immense  stones,  and  piled  so  strangely  that  all 
1 the  machinery  of  deluges  and  volcanos  must  fail 
to  satisfy  the  inquirer  for  their  origin.  On  one  of 
the  mountain  eminence*  stands  the  Penha  con- 
vent, visible  from  the  hills  near  Lisbon ; on  an- 
other are  the  ruins  of  a Moorish  castle.  From 
this  elevation  the  eye  stretches  over  a l»are  and 
melancholy  country,  to  Lisbon  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  distant  convent  of  Mnfra, 

1 the  Atlantic  bounding  the  greater  part  of  the 
I prospect.’  (Southey’s  letters,  ii.  202.)  In  sum- 
mer, the  citizens  of  Lisbon  resort  on  the  Saturday 
nights  to  Cintra.  where  they  spend  the  Sundays, 
returning  home  on  Monday.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthier  merchants,  especially  the  En- 
glish, have  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
which  is  as  much  celebrated  for  its  fine  air  as  for 
the  l>eauty  of  it*  situation.  It  has  also  a palace, 
occasionally  occupied  by  the  court : in  one  of  it* 
apartments  are  (tainted  the  armorial  bearings  of 
all  the  noble  families  of  Portugal. 

The  convention  agreed  to  in  1808,  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  a memorable  incident  in  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  by  which  the  French  force* 
under  Junot,  with  their  arms  and  artillery,  were 
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conveyed  to  France,  is  usually  described  as  the  I 
Convention  of  Cintra. 

CIOTAT  (LA),  a sea-port  town  of  France,  ilc'p, I 
Bouches  dn  Rhone,  cop.  cant.,  on  the  \V.  Hide  of 
tin*  Bay  of  Is*que%  1 •>  m.  SK.  Marseilles,  on  the 
railway  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon.  Pop.  8.444 
in  I K»»l.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
rampart  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  a tolerably 
perfect  couditioii.  Streets  regular,  and  well 
]>nved;  houses  well  built.  It  possesses  some  good 
quays,  a large  |»nr.  church  built  in  the  10th  Cen- 
tura’, and  a tine  public  promenade,  but  in  ill-sup- 
plied with  water.  Its  jK>rt,  sheltered  by  a nude 
and  defended  by  n fort,  is  commodious,  secure, 
and  accessible  to  vessels  of  800  tons  burden.  A 
lighthouse,  in  the  fort,  has  the  lantern  elevated 
82  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ships  arc  built, 
and  oil  is  manufactured  here ; and  it  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  wines  and  dried  fruits,  the 
vicinity  being  interspersed  with  vineyards,  olive 
grounds,  and  plantations  of  oranges  and  tigs.  La 
t 'iotnt  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citharista  • the  modem  town  was,  however, 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  ami  did  not  acquire 
municipal  rights  till  14211. 

CIRCAKH  (N(  4KTHKRX),  a large  nuirit.  prov. 
of  Hindostan.  extending  along  its  1C.  coast  for 
470  m..  Iietweon  lat.  H*°  and  20°  X.,  and  long. 
7U°  ami  85®  E. ; having  X.  and  W.  Orissa,  Guild- 
wanali.  and  Hyderabad,  and  8.  and  E.  the  Car- 
natic  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  comprises 
portions  of  the  ancient  territories  of  Orissa  and 
Teliiuruna.  and.  previously  to  the  British  rule, 
consisted  of  five  divisions  or  ‘ drears.’  viz.  Gun- 
tour,  Gondapilly,  Kllore,  Hajamuudrv,  ami  Cica- 
ctde.  At  present  it  is  wholly  included  within 
the  territories  of  the  Madras  presidency.  Area 
2il.7<S0sq.  m.:  pop.  estimated  at  8,0O0,t)o0.  The 
territory  is  bounded  W.  by  a chain  of  mountains 
continuous  with  the  K.  Ghauts,  but  no  where,  of 
any  gn*nt  height.  Vi/agapatam,  between  lat. 
17®  and  10°  X.,  is  the  most  mountainous  district, 
and  contains  a considerable  range  of  hills,  running 
parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast,  often 
closely  approaching  the  latter,  and  enclosing  an 
extensive  aud  fertile  valley,  together  with  the  ; 
principal  range.  From  Gunjnm  to  Coringn,  the  i 
coast  generally  appears  mountainous,  but  thence 
is  low,  Hat,  ami  sandy,  with  numerous  small  coast 
streams.  Chief  rivers,  the  Godavery  and  Krishna ; 
the  first  has  an  extensive  and  fertile  delta  at  its 
mouth  below  Rajnmuudry.  The  Chilka  lake 
constitutes  the  X.  limit  of  the  prov.;  the  only 
other  lake  of  note  is  that  of  Colair  in  the  Mosulipa- 
tam  distr. ; but  several  lagunes  of  some  size  are 
met  with  on  the  shores.  A black  soil  prevails  in 
the  S.  parts  of  the  prov.  highly  suitable  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  8.  of  the  Godavery  the  i 
climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  for  a month  pre- 
ceding the  rains,  the  thermometer  in  the  country 
round  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna  sometimes  stand’s 
for  n whole  week  at  110°  Fahr. ; in  other  ports 
it  has  been  known  to  stand  at  112°  at.  8 o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  nt  midnight  as  high  as  108°. 
At  such  times,  wood  of  all  kinds  readily  warps, 
aud  glass  cracks  aud  flies  in  pieces;  in  all  the 
liilly  regions  and  round  Masulipatam.  a very 
noxious  state  of  the  air  prevails  throughout  the 
different  seasons  of  vegetation. 

The  cirears  are  extreme^’  productive  of  grain, 
and  have  long  been  the  granary  of  Madras  during 
the  XK.  monsoon,  though  at  present  the  distr.  of 
Masulipatam  annually  ini|M>rts  large  quantities  of 
rice  frud)  Calcutta  ami  Aracan  for  home  consump- 
tion. Large  crops  of  paddy  and  dry  grains,  cot  ton, 
and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  esculent  vegetables,  are  produced  iu  the  S.; 
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the  same  articles,  with  ginger,  yams,  turmeric, 
chilies.  dre.,  in  the  central  parts;  a great  deal  of 
sugar  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery;  aud  wheat, 
maize,  the  sugar-cane,  and  an  abundance  of  rice 
and  other  grains  in  the  X. 

Agriculture  is  least  advanced  in  Vizagnpatam, 
owing  chiefly  to  an  oppressive  revenue  assess- 
ment: many  of  its  hills  are  wild,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation.  In  Masulipatam  distr.  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  grass.  The  total  numlier  of  black 
cattle  in  the  cirears  is  about  1,380,000,  of  sheep 
600,000.  The  Gnnjam  distr.  is  inlersjiersed  wit li 
numerous  ImhuIsmi  jungles.  The  forests  of  Kn- 
janiuiidry  alsaind  with  teak,  which  tree  Is  found 
no  where  else  on  the  E.  side  of  Hindustan.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  chintzes,  carpets,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  in  the  central ; and  indigo,  punjuni  cloths, 
muslins,  and  silks,  in  the  N.  distr. : the  piece  goods 
of  the  cirears,  which  were  formerly  their  staple, 
are  now  rather  objects  of  curiosity  than  made  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  Hum  was  formerly 
distilled  in  the  N.;  the  sugar  of  Gnnjam  is  in 
much  request,  and  exported  in  large  quantities : 
the  other  exjmrts  are  wax,  salt,  pejqter,  horns 
ivory,  indigo,  tobacco,  ami  other  agricultural  pro- 
> dime.  The  external  trade  is  chiefly  with  Madras, 
Calcutta.  Hyderabad,  aud  the  central  Deccan. 
The  ex  porta  to  Europe  are  chiefly  tine  cotton 
I goods : all  the  raw  silk  used  is  imf>orted.  The 
natives  are  mostly  Hindoos;  Mohammedans  an* 
few.  The  Orissa  ami  Telinga  races  have  become 
; much  intermixed,  though  they  still  retain  dis- 
tinct dialects,  and  have  distinct  traits  and  customs. 
The  villages  consist  of  mud  huts  and  houses ; hut 
| the  peasantry  are  not  on  the  whole  incotnmo- 
i diouslv  lodged.  The  mads  art*  amongst  the  worst 
in  India,  and  untit  for  wheeled  carriages;  there 
an*  hut  few  tanks,  bridges,  or  ferry-boats.  The 
lamls  appear  for  a long  period  past  to  have  be- 
longed either  to  the  government  or  to  zemindar*; 
for  no  instance  has  occurred  since  the  British  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  prov.  of  any  ryot  claim- 
ing those  cultivated  by  him.  The  chief  towns  of 
the  cirears  ore, — Chicacolc,  Kllore,  Coringa,  Am., 
beside*  those  which  bear  the  names  of  the  several 
districts.  Religious  temples  are  not  numerous ; 
but  in  Ganjum,  where  .Juggernaut  is  the  favourite 
object  of  worship,  their  architecture  is  jieculiur; 
they  consist  of  groups  of  low  buildings,  each  with 
a graduated  pyratntdical  roof,  terminating  in  an 
ornamented  conical  cujsila.  In  1571,  the  rajah  of 
Ilvderalmd  conquered  this  prov.,  which,  together 
with  Hyderabad,  fell  under  the  dom.  of  Aurung- 
zebc,  in  1087 : it  however  became  again  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mogul  empire  in  1724.  The  Eng- 
lish obtained  the  four  most  X.  cirears  in  1766 ; the 
French  had  become  possessed  of  Guntonr  in  1752 ; 
but  it  also  came  into  British  possession  in  1788. 

CIRCASSIA,  more  properly  TCHKRKKSSI A, 
or.TCHKKKESKAIA,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
jMirtant  country  in  the  Caucasus,  of  which  moun- 
tain-range it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  X.  slope; 
extending  from  42° 30'  to  45®  40'  X.  lat.,  and  from 
37°  to  45®  48'  E.  long.  At  its  X\V.  edmer  it 
reaches  the  Black  Sea,  hut,  with  this  exception, 
it  is  Isninded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  main  ridge 
of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Georgia, 
Mingrelia,  I mentis,  and  Great  Alndiasia.  The  N. 

I limit  is  fonned  by  the  rivers  Kulaui  and  Terek, 
which  separate  it  from  the  lowlands  of  the  Cos- 
[ sacks.  Turkmans.  Nogay  Tartars,  and  the  Russian 
colonies  in  the  Caucasian  steppe ; towards  the  E. 

[ it  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
Sunsha  with  the  Terek,  at  which  point  a host  of 
small  streams  divide  it  from  the  country  of  the 
Tchetchontzea.  In  extreme  length,  from  XW.  to 
I SK.,  Circassia  is  about  470  m. ; in  its  greatest 
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width,  about  10ft  m.;  in  ita  least,  about  40  ra..  and,  1 The  Kuban  rises  on  the  N.  base  of  the  Ell  tours, 
at  an  average,  about  70  m.  Its  area  may  then*-  ; not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Malk,  and  receives 
fore  be  calculated  at  about  33,000  sq.  in.  Estimate*!  ] the  water  of  nn>n*  than  fifty  rivers,  thirty  of  which 
pop.  between  3,000,000  and  4,000.000.  (Gulden-  fall  directly  into  its  lied.  It.  has  every  reason  to 
stadt,  Hci.sc  durch  Kussland,  i.  400—109;  Pallas's  ] be  considered,  exclusively,  a Circassian  river;  for 
Trav.  in  8.  Russia,  i.  208,  300-31*2,  395,  422,  &c. ; | though  no  f»art  of  its  X.  bank  lie  inhabite<l  by 
Klaproth's  Trav.  in  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  pp.  252,  Circassians,  it  does  not  receive  a single  drop  of 
311,  Ac. ; Lapie,  Annalcs  dcs  Voy.,  xii.  30.)  water,  in  its  whole  course,  that  does  not  rise  within 

Political  Divisions. — The  Circassians  are  divided  their  territory.  A similar  remark  will  apply,  in 
into  a great  number  of  tribes,  who  lead  a partially  a modified  sense,  to  the  Terek,  which,  like  the 
wandering  life,  so  that  no  very  precise  arrange-  Kuban,  does  not  receive  a single  stream  from  the 
ment  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  districts  of  X.,  and  only  one  of  consequence  after  eutering 
their  country.  The  E.  portion,  or  that  enclosed  the  Tartar  country  E.  of  Little  Kabardah.  The 
by  the  Terek,  is  divided  by  Russian  geographers  1 country  between  the  sources  of  the  Malk  and  Ku- 
into  two  provinces — Great  Knfxird/ih,  to  the  S\V.,  ban  is  watered  by  various  streams;  and  when  it 
and  Little  Kolxmlah,  to  the  XE.  These  divisions  is  recollected  that,  in  addition  to  these,  innume- 
nre  not,  however,  recognised  by  the  Circassians,  rable  torrents  pour  from  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
who  know  but  of  one  Kahardah,  and  that  in  the  mountains,  it  will  lie  evident  that  no  land  can  be 
SW.  portion,  called  by  the  Russians  Great.  (Klap-  better  irrigated.  The  water  is  in  general  dear  and 
roth,  p.354.)  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  good,  but  occasionally  impregnated  with  mineral 
Terek,  and  along  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  as  far  j and  other  extraneous  matters.  The  tributary 
as  they  run  X.,  the  land  is  wholly  occupied  bv  a streams  become  flooded  in  winter,  and  extremely 
tribe  called  the  Abhusine*  or  A hit  nr ; and  firms  j shallow  during  the  heats  of  summer ; the  currents 
the  Little  Ahum  of  Pallas,  the  A Itikenck  Ahchusiu  of  all  an*  extremely  rapid,  as  an*  those  also  of  the 
of  Guldenstadt,  The  Great  Ahum  of  Pallas,  Bu-  Terek  and  Kuban,  except  where  the  latter  forms 
KKitui  of  Guldenstadt, occupies  likewise  a very  con-  morasses,  which  it  does  in  some  parts  of  the  flat 
siderable  part  of  the  Kuban ian  Circassia;  among  country,  when  its  course  liecomes  sluggish, and  its 
the  rest,  the  Xottak bait zi  district,  mentioned  by  water  thick  and  muddy.  (Guldenstadt,  i.  469,  and 
Spencer.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Absne  arc  map;  Klaproth,  pp.  242 — 247,  253,  259,  261,  851, 
the  lawful  proprietors  of  all  Kuban  ian  Circassia,  Ac.;  Pallas,  i.  385-389,  413-417;  Spencers  W. 
and  that  the  Circassians  have  only  the  right  of  Caucasus,  i.  106;  Circassia,  ii.  412,  rt passim.) 
conquest  to  the  YV.  portion  of  their  country;  that  Climate,  Soil,  aiu!  Natural  Production*. — These 
right  is,  however,  very  fully  established,  not  only  are  also  the  same  with  those  of  the  Caucasus  gene- 
on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  even  to  a rally  (sec  Caucasus),  but  the  temperature  is 
very  great  degree  on  the  W.side,  along  the  shores  rather  lower  than  on  the  S.  slopes,  except  on  the 
of  the  Black  Sea  (the  Great  Ahchusiu  of  Gulden-  banks  of  the  Kuban,  where  the  greater  depression 
stadt).  Spencer  makes  but  little  distinction  be-  more  than  compensates  for  the  difference  of  aspect, 
tween  the  Absne  and  Circassians,  and  frequently  | and  whefe  the  extensive  marshes  and  the  exuber- 
speaks  of  them  as  one  people : this  must,  however,  ] ant  vegetation  create  miasma,  which  render  it 
lie  an  error,  since  the  former  display  a very  pecu-  { more  jiestilcntial  than  any  other  district  in  the 
liar  physical  conformation,  and  tiieir  language,  whole  region.  (Spencer's  W.  Cnuc.,  i.  106;  Cir- 
with  the  exception  of  a few*  Circassian  words,  is  : cassia,  ii  304.)  There  is  a greater  proportion  of 
totally  unlike  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  every  hare  rock  in  Circassia  than  in  Georgia  and  the 
other  known  people,  European  or  Asiatic.  The  other  countries  S.  of  the  main  ridge,  but  on  every 
Circassian  princes  are  cruel  and  oppressive  tyrants  shelf  and  in  even*  rift,  trees,  grain,  vegetables, 
to  their  Abassi&n  subjects,  so  much  so,  that  the  and  fruit  of  almost  every  kind,  an*  produced  from 
latter  have  in  many  instances  sought  the  protec-  most  fertile  soil.  'Hie  animals,  also,  are  on  the 
tion  of  the  Russian  government;  but  it  does  not  same  scale  of  abundance  and  variety,  whether  the 
Appear  that  they  are  m any  moral  attribute  supc-  wild  or  domesticated  tribes  lie  considered;  the 
rior  to  their  taskmasters,  since  in  even-'  age  they  quadrupeds,  bin  is,  fishes,  insects,  or  reptiles.  (See 
have  been  infamous  for  their  robberies  by  land,  Caucasus.)  The  Circassian  horses  arc  nearly  as 
their  piracies  by  sea,  and  their  reckless  cruelties  famous  and  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Arabia, 
everywhere.  (Guldenstadt,  i.  460,  463,  4CC,  469 ; Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  extreme, 
Pa11»s,  i.  883-391;  Klaproth,  pp.  247-263,  283,  and  in  addition  to  the  herds  forming  the  numerous 
311;  Spencer’s  Circassia,  ii.  412,  &c. ; W.  Can-  stocks  of  the  pastoral  population,  the  aurochs  and 
casus  i.  20,  200,  212,  247,  Ac.)  argali  (wild  ox  and  sheep)  still  wander  among  the 

Physical  Features. — These  have  been  generally  mountains,  with  the  ibex,  and  another  beautiful 
described  in  the  article  Caucasus  (which  see),  variety  of  the  goat.  Game  of  all  kinds,  winged, 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  Circassia  is  only  the  con-  hoofed,  or  clawed,  an*  found  in  equal  abundance, 
sequence  of  that  country's  occupying  the  X.  slope  hut  differing  in  kind,  in  the  mountains  and  plains; 
of  the  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  the  low-  nor  are  beAsts  of  prey,  as  jackals,  wolves,  1 tears, 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kulian  and  Terek,  the  lynxes,  and  tiger  cats,  Ac.,  much  less  numerous, 
whole  territory  is  broken  into  precipitous  moun-  though  they  do  not  seem  to  la*  much  regarded  by 
tains,  small  table-lands,  and  valleys  of  the  most  the  natives.  Wild  boars  arc  found,  especially 
picturesque  and  romantic  description.  Its  hydro-  among  the  swamps  of  the  Kuban,  and  it  is  affirmed 
graphy  belongs  to  two  systems,  the  waters  of , that  the  tiger  is  not  wholly  unknown.  The  ren- 
Knbardah  being  all  conveyed  by  the  Terek  to  the  j tile  anti  insect  trilies  are  equally  numerous.  In 
Caspian,  and  those  of  \\\  Circassia  bv  the  Kuban  one  of  the  late  campaigns  of  the  Russians,  besides 
to  the  Black  Sea,  The  former  river  rises  near  the  1 the  thousands  who  fell  victims  to  the  bad  air, 
Kazibeck,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  pass  of  numbers  died  from  mortified  bites  of  most/uitoes. 
Dariel  (an.  Caucasian  Gate),  receives,  directly  or  (Spencer's  Circassia,  ii.  317.)  Both  natives  and 
indirectly,  tbirtv-fivc  streams  before  it  quits  the  Russians  believe  that  the  mountains  abound  in 
Circassian  country.  Of  these,  the  Malk,  which  gold  and  silver,  hut  apparently  on  no  good  grounds, 
joins  it  at  its  E.  bend,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  size  (Sec  Caucasus.)  Iron,  however,  lead,  and  copper 
to  the  principal  river.  It  rises  near  the  E.  bases  arc  found  ; and  saltpetre  is  very  abundant.  Salt 
of  the  Elbours  (Osha  Makhua),  and  is  itself  the  is  nowhere  found  within  the  limits  of  Circassia; 
recipient  of  & considerable  number  of  tributaries,  ami  since  Russia  has  excluded  the  natives  from 
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the  brine  pita  in  the  Caucasian  steppe,  and  sealed 
their  ports  against  the  trade  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
they  nave  been  almost  totally  deprived  of  that 
necessary.  (Guldenstadt,  i.  188,  441,  Ac.;  Pallas, 
i . 389-880,  Ac.;  Klaproth,  pp.  809,  894,  858,  et 
jxusim ; Spencer’*  Circassia,  ii.  220,  233,  242,  250, 
805,  317 ; W.  Cams,,  i.  880-841,  Ac.) 

Inhabitant*. — The  Circassians  have  long  l>ccn 
proverbial  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  figure,  espe- 
cially the  women,  and  though  it  seems  they  have 
in  this  respect  been  confounded  with  the  < teorgian*, 
who  are  a totally  distinct  nation,  yet  all  the 
statements  of  the  modem,  and  most  accurate  tra- 
vellers, concur  in  describing  them  as  an  extremely 
handsome  |ieople,  tall,  finely  formed,  slender  in  the 
loins,  small  in  the  foot  and  hand,  elegantly  fea- 
tured, with  fresh  complexions,  ami  extremely  in- 
telligent countenances.  (Pallas,  i.  308;  Spencer, 
jjtuaim,  Ac.)  It  would  lie  well  did  their  moral 
and  intellectual  attainments  correspond  with  their 
physical  apfiearance ; hut  it  is  obvious,  even  from 
the  statements  of  their  eulogists,  that  they  are 
mere  semi-barbarians,  whose  darling  occupation  is 
robbery  and  plunder,  ami  who  seem  to  be  radi- 
cally deficient  in  most  of  the  requisite*  necessary 
to  form  a civilised  and  flourishing  community. 
They  have  many  points  in  common  with  the 
Arabs ; and,  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  are  quite  as 
barbarous  at  the  present  day  as  in  antiquity. 

The?  Circassians  are  divided  into  five  classes.  1. 
P*chi , or  pschech  (princes) ; 2.  Uork  (ancient 
noble*);  3.  the  frcedmen  of  these  princes  and  an- 
cient noble*,  who.  by  their  manumission,  become 
themselves  noble,  and  are  called  uork  of  uork  ; 4. 
the  freedmen  of  these  new  nobles,  called  hn/un/io : 
and  5.  the  vassals  or  tch'kotl.  lie  tween  the  ancient 
and  recent  nobility  there  is  no  real  distinction,  ex- 
cept that,  in  military  sendee,  the  latter  are  still 
under  the  command  of  their  former  masters;  nor 
is  then?  any  great  practical  difference  between  the 
bcguulia  and  the  tcho'kolt,  or  vassal*.  The  latter 
are,  of  course,  the  labourers ; and  are  subdivided 
into  such  as  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  such 
as  serve  the  superior  classes  in  the  capacity  of 
menial  servant*.  Of  the  former,  many  arc  wealthy, 
nor  is  the  state  of  any,  one  of  great  degradation, 
since  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  offices  of  lalxnir 
which  prince  or  noble  would  consider  as  derogatory 
to  himself.  To  every  princely  house  belongs  u cer- 
tain mimlier  of  uork,  or  ustl m,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Russian*;  ami  the  latter  are  the  direct  pro- 
prietors of  the  vassals.  Of  these  last,  though  all 
an*  unquestionably  slaves,  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture cannot  Ik?  sold  singly  ; and  the  sale  of  any 
is  so  rare  ns  almost  to  lx?  prohibited  by  custom. 
< »n  the  other  hand,  it  appears  the  vassal  rnnv  trans- 
fer his  duty  to  another  linden : which  is,  of  course, 
a great  protection  from  ill  usage.  The  vassals  pay 
no  monev  tax,  and  though  they  are  compelled  to 
supply  their  lord  with  all  he  wants,  yet  this  from 
the  check  upon  the  noble’s  power  just  alluded  to, 
cx (fends  no  farther,  usually,  than  to  bare  necessa- 
ries; since,  should  the  latter  carry  his  demands  too 
far,  he  ran*  the  risk  of  losing  his  vassal  altogether. 
The  relation  between  prince  and  usden  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  between  usden  and  vassal ; the 
noldc  must  supply  the  necessities  of  his  sove- 
reign; but  should  the  exactions  of  the  latter  l>e- 
come  excessive,  the  former  may  transfer  his  alle- 
giance to  another  prince.  The  usden  must  pay 
the  debts  of  their  prince,  and  the  vassals  those  of 
their  usden;  and,  in  each  case,  the  inferior  must 
make  good  all  losses  sustained  by  his  superior, 
whether  from  robliery  or  accident;  by  which  ar- 
rangement it  is  evident  that  all  losses  or  excuses 
are  defrayed,  ultimately,  by  the  vassal.  The  head 
of  the  pnncelv  house  is  the  leader  in  war;  and  his 
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usden  are  hound  to  attend  him  with  all  their  re- 
tainers, or  as  many  as  may  be  required.  There 
is  no  people,  not  even  the  Arabs  among  whom 
pride  of  birth  is  carried  to  a greater  height  than 
among  the  Circassians,  especially  those  of  Kahar- 
dah.  In  this  district,  if  an  usden  wore  to  marry 
or  seduce  a princess,  he?  would  forfeit  his  life  with- 
out mercy  ; and  the  same  result  would  attend  the 
attempt  of  a begun! in  or  vassal  to  ullv  himself  to 
a noble  house ; an  Alwcvdan  prince  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, considered  equal  only  to  a Circassian  usden, 
and  can  obtain  a Circassian  wife  only  from  that 
class.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  this  custom 
has  preserved  the  different  ranks  very  distinct, 
though  TaIIos  lias  observed,  even  in  the  Kahar- 
dahs.  some  traces  which  indicate  a descent  from 
Tartar  mothers.  (i.  308.)  It  must  lie  observed, 
however,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  lie  any  re- 
striction upon  a man’s  taking  a wife  or  concubine 
from  an  inferior  class ; and  the  issue  of  such  con- 
nexion* take  rank  from  the  father,  but  are  not  ac- 
counted equal  to  the  descendant*  of  a pure  stock 
from  l*ith  parents.  Thu*  there  are  princes  of  the 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  class,  Ac.,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  inferior  blood  which  they  inherit 
from  their  maternal  ancestors.  This  state  of  so- 
ciety, closely  resembling  the  feudal  institutions  of 
theftothic  ages,  seems  to  imply  the  division  of  the 
Circassian*  into  two  distinct  people,  a conquering 
and  a conquered  race;  but  when  or  how  the  pre- 
sent relations  were  established  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. (Klaproth,  p.  314,  rt  seq.;  Pallas,  i.  395, 
402 ; Spencer,  passim.) 

Custom*,  Habits . ami  Manners  of  the  Circassians. 
— The  whole  of  the  Circassian  and  Abeha>ian 
triltes  live  in  small  villages  Cheat tcred  here*  and 
there,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  anything 
resembling  a city  or  walled  town ; indeed,  the 
prince  or  noble  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
any  castle  or  place  of artificial  strength,  which  he 
regards  as  only  fitted  to  restrain  his  state  of  wild 
freedom.  He  lives,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  his 
village,  which  usually  consists  of  40  or  50  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  formed  of  plaited  osiers,  plastered 
within  ami  without,  covered  with  straw  or  grass, 
and  arranged  in  a circle,  within  the  area  of  which 
the  cattle  are  secured  at  night.  These  primitive 
dwellings,  which  strongly  resemble,  in  form  and 
appearance,  the  humbler  residences  in  Arabian 
town*,  have,  however, the  peculiar  recommendation 
of  being  uncxceptionaldy  clean,  w hich  is  also  the 
case  with  the  persons,  dress,  and  cookery  of  the 
inmates.  From  the  slender  nature  of  the  build- 
ings, they  are  evidently  not  formed  for  long  endur- 
ance, and  a Circassian  village  is,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  a fixture.  The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  insecurity  of  the  position,  and 
frequently  even  the  caprice  of  the  inhabitants, 
cause  them  to  lie  from  lime  to  time  abandoned. 
On  such  occasions  the  dwellings  are  destroyed, 
the  household  utensils  packed  up,  and  the 
whole  colony  migrate  in  search  of  a new  abode. 
While  stationary , however,  there  i*  much  comfort 
in  a Circassian's  hovel,  for  those  who  can  di*|ien*e 
with  superfluities;  hut,  as  may  be  supposed,  their 
domestic  arrangement*  are  of  the  most  simple 
kind.  The  usual  occupation*  of  the  higher  classes 
are  the  chase  and  war,  on  which  expeditions,  or 
on  those  of  a predatory  kind,  they  depart  with  no 
other  provision  than  a little  millet,  or  wheat,  and 
that  w ithout  the  slightest  fear  of  suffering  from 
want,  since  every  man  who  possesses  and  can  use 
a rifle  is  sure  of  finding  provisions  on  every  hedge. 
In  these  expeditions  the  Circassian*  cam*  with 
them  tent  covers  of  felt,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  themselves  from  sudden  storm*  (see 
Caucasus),  us,  in  tine  weather,  the  hardv  moun- 
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tainoer  throws  himself  on  the  ground*  and  sleeps 
with  no  other  covering  than  the  heavens.  While 
in  his  hut,  the  Circassian  of  whatever  rank  is  his 
own  carpenter,  weaver,  carver,  ami  shepherd.  It 
does  not  ap|S‘ar.  however,  that  the  higher  classes 
often  take  part  in  agricultural  pursuits,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  considered  derogatory,  as  from 
that  species  of  indolence  (quite  consistent  with 
great  occasional  exertion)  which  recoils  from  re- 
gular and  continuous  lalsuir.  The  occupations  of 
the  women  consist  in  spinning  and  needle-work. 
They  make  the  clothes  of  their  household  down 
to  the  very  shoes,  und  also  saddle-cushions,  hous- 
ings, and  horse  trappings,  and  sheaths  for  the 
warriors*  swords  ami  poniards.  They  frequently 
excel  in  embroider}’,  are  skilful  dairy- women,  and 
sometimes  even  noblewomen  may  be  seen  taking 
a jwirt  in  field  labour.  As  in  other  half-barbarous 
societies,  the  greater  portion  of  labour  falls  upon 
the  females ; but  their  condition  is  far  superior  in 
Circassia  to  what  it  is  in  most  other  Eastern 
countries.  As  Mohammedanism  Is  little  more 
than  a profession  among  these  people,  their  habits, 
with  the  exception  of  some  formal  observances 
with  regard  to  food,  have  undergone  but  little 
change  by  its  introduction.  The  sexes  mix  freely 
together  while  unmarried,  and,  under  the  restric- 
tion of  caste,  love  matches  are  probably  as  nume- 
rous here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  hus- 
band has.  however,  to  purchase  his  bride  of  her 
father,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife,  from  the 
moment  of  their  union,  is  jK-rmitted  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  parents  for  a year,  or  till  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  It  is  a still  more  remark- 
able custom,  that  the  husband  must  never  be  seen 
in  company  with  His  wife : and  though  the  latter 
is  permitted  to  receive  without  restraint  the  visits 
of  strangers,  yet  the  former  is  never  present  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  matrimonial  correspond- 
ence is  always  carried  on  by  stealth,  and  in  the 
utmost  secresy. 

The  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
prince,  or  usden,  is  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
nis  wife  or  family.  The  son  of  a prince  is  com- 
mitted, at  the  age  of  three  days,  to  the  care  of  nil 
usden,  by  whom  he  is  brought  up,  and  never 
again  seen  by  his  father  till  he  is  married ; the 
son  of  an  usden  remains  in  the  paternal  household 
till  he  is  three  or  four  years  old,  when  lie,  in  like 
manner,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a stranger. 
The  foster  father  stands  in  even’  respect  in  the 
place  of  the  natural  parent.  He  receives  no  pay- 
ment for  his  trouble,  but  claims  all  the  duty  and 
service  of  his  word.  The  cause  of  this  very  re- 
markable custom  is  said  to  be  the  wish  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  indulgence  consequent  on  a home 
education,  in  enervating  the  character;  but  though 
it  destroys  the  usual  affection  subsisting  between 
father  and  son,  it  establishes  another  not  less 
strong  between  the  guardian  and  his  ward,  which 
Is  usually  as  intense  as  any  exhibited  in  the 
social  connections  of  other  countries.  'Hie  daugh- 
ters are  brought  up  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  their  waists  enclosed  by 
tight-fitting  stays,  or  a broad  band  of  untanned 
leather,  * chick  is  never  removed  nor  loosened  till 
they  are  married.  On  the  wedding  night  the 
bridegroom  cuts  this  boddice  open  with  his  dag- 
ger. an  operation  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  danger.  As  a fine  waist  is  considered  the 
great  beauty  of  a Circassian,  men  an*  also  sub- 
jeeted  to  a very  heavy  compression  on  that  part, 
but  nothing  to  that  which  the  females  endure. 
The  ginlle  remains  on  the  latter  for  a period  vary- 
ing from  two  to  six  years,  (a  girl  unmarried  at 
seventeen  tardy  obtains  a husband.)  during  which 
the  victim  is  growing,  ami,  in  addition  to  this, 


they  are,  still  farther  to  tmpro re  the  form,  so 
sparingly  fed.  that  the  young  unmarried  females 
have  generally  a look  of  ill  health.  The  fines? 
looking  women  are  the  young  wives. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  rather  long,  that  of 
the  men  consisting  of  shirt,  tunic,  ami  cloak, 
much  resembling  those  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars, 
but  formed  of  better  materials,  and  in  general 
richer  ; the  female  costume  is  not  very  different, 
except  in  l»ciiig  longer.  According  to  the  plate 
(18,  p.  398)  in  Pallas's  first  vol.,  the  outer  re>l»e 
roaches  to  the  instep,  ami  is  furnished  with  hang- 
ing sleeves.  The  men  shave  or  crop  the  head, 
leaving  only  a single  lock  of  hair  hanging  from 
the  crown  ; they  wear  thick  mustachios,  and  the 
learned  classes  (priests  ami  physicians)  sutler  the 
whole  beard  to  grow.  The  women’s  heads  have 
luxuriant  tresses,  but  both  sexes  eradicate  every 
appearance  of  hair  on  all  Other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  by  means  of  a caustic  ointment  of  un- 
slaked lime  and  orpiroent.  The  princes  and  usden 
rarely  go  out  unarmed,  and  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
helmet,  musket,  pistols,  bow,  quiver,  and  shield, 
the  Circassian  chief  forms  a most  imjiosing  and 
picturesque  object.  In  this  dress  they  pay  their 
visits  of  state,  and  in  this  also  they  rule  out  on 
their  warlike  or  predatory  expeditions.  The  Cir- 
cassian, like  the  Arab,  is  a strange  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  hospitality;  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ler who  approaches  his  country  without  securing 
the  protection  of  some  chief,  is  seized  as  a slave 
by  the  first  native  who  meets  him;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  this  protection  be  extended, 
the  whole  power  of  the  host,  or  knmiM,  as  he  is 
called,  is  strained  to  procure  not  onlv  the  safety, 
but  accommodation,  of  the  guest.  I’hc  form  of 
granting  protection  is  remarkable.  The  wife  of 
the  konak  gives  the  stranger  her  breast  to  stick, 
after  which  ceremony  he  is  regarded  as  her  son, 
and  the  whole  tribe  as  his  adopted  brethren. 
Robbery  and  plunder  are  honourable  occupations; 
but  the  charge  of  thieving  is  accounted  an  insult, 
because  it  implies  detection.  The  custom  of  blood 
revenge  is  precisely  similar,  in  all  its  details  to 
the  same  custom  in  Arabia  (see  Akaiiia),  and  is 
known  by  a name  thlil-nasa,  which  is  said  to  be 
similar  in  etymology  to  the  thar  of  that  country. 
The  ransom  by  fine  is,  according  to  Pallas  (i.  405), 
never  taken;  hut  Spencer  (Cireass.,  ii.  382),  on 
the  contrary,  affirms,  that  it  is  almost  always  pre- 
ferred. The  exclusive  nature  of  Circassian  mar- 
riages has  been  already  noticed  It  Is  however,  a 
little  inconsistent,  that  while  a Circassian  prince 
would  unhesitatingly  slaughter  an  usden  of  his 
own  trilie,  or  Abchasian,  who  should  presume  to 
wed  his  daughter,  he  trill  unhesitatingly  tell  her  to 
Turk,  Persian,  Turcoman,  Nogay  Tartar,  or  Kal- 
muck ! Silencer,  who  professes  to  admire  every 
institution  of  these  people,  has  ingeniously  dis- 
covered (Circass.,  ii.  373)  that  this  practice  baa 
tended  to  refine  and  civilise  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus!  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned Avars  and  fetlda  innumerable  among  the 
petty  tribes,  from  the  rapacity  with  which  they 
have  overran  each  others  territory  in  search  of 
beauty  for  the  foreign  market.  'Hie  greater  por- 
tion of  the  females  thus  sold  have,  however, 
always  been  Inieririans.  Georgians,  and  Mingro- 
lians;  the  Circassian  slave  trade  having  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  male  sex,  from  which  they 
supplied  the  Mamelukes  and  other  slave  troops  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  this  infamous  traffic  bv  the  Russians 
has  Iteen  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  resistance 
made  to  their  government  by  the  Circassian 
chiefs.  (Pallas,  i.  890-409;  Interiano,  la  Vita  do 
Zichi,  &c.,  pp.  1-10;  Klaproth,  pp.  31. >-3 20, 322- 
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32 5,  Ac. ; Spencer's  Circass.,  ii.  223,  233,  242,  246, 
325,  375,  384,  Ac.) 

Imw n. — These  might  have  been  included  in  the 
la^r  article,  since  they  rest  only  on  long-estab- 
lished custom.  They  are  administered  in  a coun- 
cil of  elders,  but  not  always  by  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  tribe,  if  any  other  of  his  rank  possess  the 
requisite  qualities  in  a higher  degree.  The  council  j 
consists  not  of  princes  and  widen  only,  but  also  of  i 
the  wealthier  and  more  aged  vassals,  who,  in  the  I 
judgment -seat,  are  regarded  ns  on  an  equality  ! 
with  the  higher  classes.  The  laws  themselves  are 
based  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  the 
business  of  the  court  seems  to  consist  of  little  J 
else  than  the  assessment  of  damages.  Robbery  of  i 
n prince  is  punished  by  the  restitution  of  nine 
times  the  property  stolen  : of  an  usden  by  simple  I 
restitution,  and  a fine  of  thirty  oxen.  The  prince  j 
or  usden  can  scarcely  commit  a robbery  on  a vas-  | 
sal,  since  his  abstract  right  to  all  the  property  of 
the  latter  is  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  punish-  i 
ment  of  robbery  bv  one  vassal  of  another  appears  ' 
to  vary  with  the  circumstance#  of  the  case.  Fine.  I 
as  among  the  Arabs,  seems  almost  the  universal  J 
punishment,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and  adul- 
tery; in  both  which  cases  the  punishment  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  injured  party.  The  offending  l 
wife  has  her  head  shaved,  her  ears  slit,  the  sleeves  I 
of  her  garment  cut  off,  and  in  this  trim  is  sent 
back,  on  horseback,  to  her  father,  who,  if  he  can- 
not sell,  generally  kills  her.  The  paramour  is 
certain  of  death,  Uing  a marked  man  by  all  the 
husband's  tribe.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  very 
rarely  practised.  The  Circassians  are  very  atten- 
tive to  their  breeds  of  horses,  and  have  distinct 
marks  to  show  the  noble  races  from  which  they 
have  descended.  The  stamping  a false  mark  upon 
a filly  Is  a forgery,  for  which  nothing  but  life  can 
atone.  (Klaproth,  p.  319;  Pallas,  i.  411;  Spencer’s 
Circassia,  ii.  382,  Ac.) 

J, taming  Is  a complete  blank.  The  people,  from 
whom  Blumenlmch  took  it  into  his  head  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Europeans  are  mostly  all  descended, 
have  not  even  an  alphabet,  and  consequently 
neither  lunik  nor  manuscript  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  few  who  read,  ami  they  ore  very 
few,  use  the  Tartar  or  Arabic  tongues,  both  of 
which,  the  former  especially,  are  very  general lv 
understood.  The  Circassian  language  is  itself  I 
totally  different  from  any  other  at  present  known.  1 
and  what  is  singular,  considering  the  total  nb-  1 
sence  of  letters,  there  is  a secret  dialect,  apparently  I 
an  old  barbarous  gibberish,  peculiar  to  the  princes  ' 
and  usden,  and  used  bv  them  chiefly  on  their 
predatory  excursions.  (Klaproth,  p.  321 ; Pallas, 
i.  408.) 

Arts,  Manufactures,  Commerce. — These  also  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb ; the  doctors  are  simply  con-  1 
jurors  or  saints,  who  profess  to  cure  diseases  by 
charms  and  the  roughest  applications  of  actual 
cautery.  Their  success  may  lx?  surmised  from  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  length  and  in- 
veteracy of  the  war  with  the  Russians,  scarcely  a 
single  instance  of  a maimed  Circassian  warrior  is 
to  Ik*  met  with  : to  be  wounded  among  these  pco- 
plc  is  to  die.  Of  artificers  ami  skilled  mechanics 
there  are  only  cutlers,  armourers,  ami  goldsmiths, 
who,  however,  exhibit  great  ingenuity  iu  the  con- 
struction and  decoration  of  tnc  warriors’  arms. 
The  art  of  preparing  gunpowder  has  been  known 
for  ages  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  abundance  of 
saltpetre  renders  the  inhabitants  indejxmdent  of 
other  countries  for  this  important,  element  of  war- 
fare; their  mode  of  mniml'acuire  is,  however,  very 
primitive.  It  has  already  been  slated  that  the. 
women  arc  the  great  manufacturers  of  clothes, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  manufacture 
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I which  these  people  possess.  They  formerly  traded 
with  Persia  ami  Turkey  for  their  chain  and  other 
armour,  and  with  Tartar  trilies  northward  for  salt, 
the  equivalents  on  their  parts  being  their  children 
and  cattle.  The  Russians  have  annihilated  both 
trades;  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  hatred  entertained  against  them  bv 
the  Circassians.  (Klaproth,  p.  823  ; Pallas,  i.  400, 
Ac. ; Spencer,  ii.  240,  Ac.) 

Name,  History. — The  word  Tcherkesaia  is  Tartar, 
ami  literally  means  cut  the  road ; that  is,  high- 
wayman or  robber,  one  who  makes  communication 
unsafe.  The  general  name  for  these  people,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  Kastick,  whence  it  has  oeen  inferred 
that  they  are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  ami  the  Wolga;  but  etymology  lias 
indeed  run  mad  upon  this  point;  /or  this  term, 
like  the  former,  has  a general,  not  a national,  sig- 
nification, and  menus  a man  who  lead*  a wander- 
big  ami  martial  life.  The  Circassians  themselves 
recognise  neither  term  ; they  style  themselves 
Adige,  whieh  has  been  derived  by  some  authorities 
from  the  T urco-T artar  atiah  (inland),  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  t hat  these  people  came  originally 
from  the  Crimea.  This  mag  lie  the  case,  but  it 
acquires  no  strength  from  the  etymological  proof, 
since  the  Circassians  have  no  word  for  island  (how 
should  they,  being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
thing?)  ami  their  language,  as  before  observed, 
has  no  connection  with  either  Turkish  or  Tartar. 
From  a resemblance  in  sound  lielween  the  Tartar 
name  ( Tchetkess ),  they  have  been  pretty  generally 
supposed  to  lx?  identical  with  the  Zyges  (Zvyot)  of 
Strabo  (ii.  129,  xi.  492).  (Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
art.  Ziryoi,  and  Procopius,  Dc  Del.  Got.,  iv.  4.) 
This,  again,  is  not  improbable,  but  the  premia* 
are  far  too  weak  and  uncertain  to  found  a conclu- 
sion upon.  The  Kabanlines  have  a tradition  that 
they  are  Arab  (Pallas,  i.  392);  but  in  the  W. 
mountains  they  say  that  before  their  ancestors 
arrived  here,  the  land  was  inhabited  by  men  so 
small,  that  they  nxle  hares  instead  of  horses 
(Spencer’s  Circass.,  ii.)  ; and.  as  to  the  time  when 
this  settlement  took  place,  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant.  Among  all  this  confusion,  naturally  to 
lie  expected  in  speaking  of  a barlmrnus  and ‘hut 
little  known  people,  all  that  can  lx*  inferred  with 
certainty  is,  that  the  Circassians  have  inhabited 
their  mountains  for  many  centuries,  and  that,  they 
have  always  been  the  same  hardy,  reckless,  daring 
robber  warriors,  that  we  find  them  at  this  hour. 
Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  wav 
among  them  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era;  but,  in  the  |mlmy  days  of  Turkish  power, 
they  nominally  embraced  Mohammedanism,  pre- 
serving, however,  many  Christian  ceremonies,  and 
acknowledged  a kind  of  doubtful  dependence  on 
t he  Porte.  Their  first  connection  with  Russia  took 
place  in  1555,  when  the  princes  of  the  Beech  Tag 
submitted  to  the  Czar  Iwan  Vassilievitch.  From 
i that  time  the  Russian  power  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  the  Caucasus;  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  (1830),  Turkey  made  over  to  it  the 
whole  Circassian  country.  By  the  end  of  1804, 
Russia  had  become  master  of  the  whole  of  Circassia, 
and  introduced  her  own  form  of  government. 

CIRENCESTER  (usually  called  Ciceter),  apart, 
bor.  and  par.#  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  bund. 
Cruwthome,  on  the  Churn,  89  m.  W.  by  N.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  95  m.  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  6,880  in  1861.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor. 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  par.  The  town  is 
on  the  line  of  road  from  Oxford  to  Rath,  ami  con- 
sists of  four  principal,  ami  several  smaller  streets, 
paved  and  lighted  : houses  mostly  of  stone,  and 
well  built ; many  of  the  more  resfxx'table  are  de- 
tached, and  have  shrubberies  round  them.  Portions 
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of  its  ancient  walls  (2  ni.  in  circuit)  are  still  trace- 
able, showing  that  the  modem  town  occupies  only 
a ]K»rtioii  of  the  ancient  site,  a large  part  of  the 
enclosed  area,  on  the  SE.,  l»eing  occupied  by  gar- 
dens and  meadows.  The  church  is  in  the  decorated 
style  of  the  l.itli  century,  with  a lofty  tower,  and  | 
several  lateral  chapels  and  ancient  monuments  of 
great  interest ; both  within  and  without,  it  is  ela- 
borately ornamented,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  par.  ! 
churches  in  England.  There  are  four  dissenting 
chapels  ; a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  which  had  Dr.  Jenner  for  a 
pupil;  blue-coat  and  yellow-coat  schools  with 
small  endowments,  clothing  and  educating  about  I 
forty  children ; three  ancient  hospitals,  or  alms-  j 
houses,  and  several  other  charitable  institutions.  : 
In  the  vicinity  is  an  agricultural  college  of  con- 
siderable repute.  The  building,  about  1^  m.  from 
the  town,  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  principal  ^ 
front  being  1 DU  ft.  in  length,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  It  includes  a private  chu|>cl, 
dining  ball,  library,  museum,  and  lecture  rooms. 
An  exftorimental  farm  of  aixmt  450  acres  is  at- 
tached to  the  college,  and  it  has  extensive  kitchen 
and  botanical  gardens.  The  course  of  instruction  j 
comprises  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  j 
chemistry,  natural  history,  veterinary  practice,  ; 
sun'eving  and  practical  engineering.  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  carried  on  by  a principal  and 
professors,  under  the  superintendence  of  a council 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Cirencester  is  a poll- 
ing place  for  the  E.  div.  of  the  co. ; and  has  itx«df 
returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  13th 
of  Eliz.,  the  franchise  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  !>een  vested  in  the  inhab.  householders 
being  parishioners.  Registered  electors,  439  in 
18(15. 

Cirencester  was  the  Cnrmittm  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  three  mili- 
tary roads.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  ; and  near  it  is  an  amphitheatre  (now 
called  the  Bull-ring),  being  an  ellipse  of  t>3  by  43 
yards,  enclosed  by  a mound  20  1‘t.  high,  on  the 
inner  slope  of  which  were  turf  seats,  which  are  still 
partially  traceable.  A magnificent  abbey  of  Black 
Canons  was  founded  here  by  lien.  I.,  whose  abbot 
was  mitred,  and  bad  a scat  in  pari.  Its  revenue 
at  the  general  dissolution  was  1,051/.;  some  slight 
remains  of  it  still  exist.  Oakley  Park,  the  scat  of ! 
Karl  Bathurst,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
ancient  aunalist,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a 
native  of  the  town. 

CIUDAD  DE  LAS  CASAS  (formerly  Ciudml 
Heal),  an  ink  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of 
Chiapas,  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  border  of  tlua- 
t on in la,  460  m.  SE.  Mexico.  Pop.  about  4,000,  one- 
eighth  of  whom  arc  Indians.  It  has  a cathedral, 
another  church,  and  several  chapels.  It  was  the 
see  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Las  Casas,  the  protector 
of  the  Indians,  to  whose  memory  a monument  is 
here  erected. 

CIUDAD  REAL,  a city  of  Spain,  prov. Ciudad 
Real,  of  which  it  is  the  can.,  in  a plain  about  5 m. 
S.  and  E.  from  the  (imidinnn,  102  m.  S.  Madrid, 
1G2  m.  XE.  Seville,  on  a branch  of  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Seville.  Pop.  10,159  in  1857. 
The  city  was  built  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  La  Mancha,  to  serve  as  a check  upon 
those  who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Extensive  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
and  towers  still  exist.  Streets  long  and  straight, 
but  narrow.  The  grand  square  is  surrounded  by 
two  rows  of  boxes  for  viewing  the  bull-fights  and 
public  festivals.  It  has  live  churches,  eight  con- 
vents, three  hospital*,  barracks  for  troops  a mag- 
nificent workhouse,  including  a school  for  the 


instruction  of  poor  children  in  useful  occupations 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  famous  Santa  Her- 
nuindad , or  Holy  Brotherhood,  an  order  founded  in 
1249,  for  flie  extirpation  of  highway  robbers. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a city  of  Spain,  prov. 
Salamanca,  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aqueda,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
seven  arches  ; 55  m.  SW.  Salamanca,  146  m.  \V. 
Madrid,  and  16  m.  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
Pop.  5,730  in  1 857.  The  city  has  a castle,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  some  good  public  buildings,  including  a cathe- 
dral, founded  in  1170,  with  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  a hospital. 
In  the  great  square  are  three  Roman  columns, 
with  inscriptions.  The  city  has  two  suburbs,  and 
its  environs  are  fertile.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken 
bv  the  French  under  Marshal  Massena,  in  1810. 
The  Duke  of  (then  Lord)  Wellington,  having  come 
upon  it  by  surprise,  with  the  allied  English  and 
Portuguese  forces,  on  Jan.  8,  1812.  after  a vigorous 
siege,  took  it  by  assault  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  A large  battering  train  -and  immense 
quantities  of  ammunition  were  found  in  the 
town.  The  allies  lost  alxmt  1,200  men,  and  90 
officers,  in  the  siege  and  assault.  This  important 
achievement  procured  for  the  general  the  title  of 
Duke  ofCiudad  Rodrigo  from  the  Spanish  gov.,  and 
of  Marquis  Torres  Vedras  from  the  Portuguese, 

CIUDADELA,  a city  of  the  Spanish  island  of 
Minorou,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  cap.,  at  the 
head  of  a deep  and  narrow  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island;  lat.  39°  59'  X.,  long.  3°  54'  E.  Pop. 
5,726  in  1857.  The  city  has  walls,  partly  of  Moor- 
ish construction,  and  partly  modem,  with  stone 
bastions.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a large  fine 
(tothic  church.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  it  has 
a considerable  number  of  good  houses,  inhabited 
by  mnnv  of  the  nobles  of  the  a jaccnt  country. 

CIVITA  VECCHI  A (an.  Centum  Crl/a),  a for- 
tified sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  deleg.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean.  86  m.  WNW. 
Rome,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  and  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  24,985  in  1858. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  town  L*  tole- 
rably well-built  and  laid  out;  it  contains  several 
convents,  a lazaretto,  a theatre,  an  arsenal,  build- 
ing-docks, and  warehouses,  and  has  a very  con- 
siderable import  and  export  trade.  Its  harbour, 
which  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  is 
formed  of  three  laige  moles — two  projecting  from 
the  mainland,  and  inclined  the  one  a little  to  the 
X.,  and  the  other  to  the  S. ; and  a third  constructed 
opposite  to  the  gap  between  the  others,  and  serving 
to  protect  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea  that 
would  otherwise  he  thrown  in  during  W.  gales. 
The  latter  mole  clearly  appears  from  a passage  in 
Pliny’s  letters  (lib.  6,  epist.  81)  to  have  been  funned 
in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  the  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  by  sinking  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
which  became  fixed  and  consolidated  by  their  own 
weight,  till  the  structure  was  raised  above  the 
waves.  Its  extremities  are  about  90  fathoms 
distant  from  those  of  the  lateral  moles,  and  at  its 
S.  end  there  is  a lighthouse,  with  a lantern  ele- 
vated 74  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  S. 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  deepest,  having 
from  8 to  4 fathoms  water.  Ships  may  anchor 
within  the  port,  in  from  16  to  18  ft.  water,  or 
between  it  and  the  outer  mole,  where  the  depth  is 
greater.  Civita  Vecchia  is  a free  port, — that  is,  a 
port  into  which  produce  may  Im?  imported,  and 
either  made  use  of  or  re-exported  free  of  duty;  but 
quarantine  regulations  are  very  strictly  enforced. 
Its  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  stuffs;  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  ami  other 
colonial  products ; salt  and  sailed  fish,  wines,  jewel- 
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lery,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  exports  are 
principally  staves  and  timber,  coni,  wood,  cheese, 
{Nitasb,  pumice-stone,  alum,  and  other  Italian  pro- 
duce, The  shipping,  in  1862,  consisted  of  1,‘MW 
vessels,  of  300,059  tons,  which  entered,  and  1,8x5 
vessels,  of  802,751  tons,  which  cleared  the  port. 
Among  them  were  65  British  vessels  of  10.542  ton* 
entering,  and  65  vessels  of  12,701  clearing.  Far 
more  important  than  the  British  commerce  with 
Civlta  Vecchia  is  the  French,  which  includes  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  shipping. 

This  city  was  originally  called  TrujanuM  Portun, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  continue  to 
bear  the  name  of  its  illustrious  founder. 

C LAC  KM  AN  NAN,  the  smallest  co.  of  Scotland, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forth,  being,  except  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  K.,  where  it  adjoins  Fife, 
every  where  surrounded  by  the  cos.  of  Berth  and  j 
iSiirliug.  Area  29,744  acres,  or  46  sq.  m.  Theco. 1 
is  traversed  by  the  Devon,  an  affluent  of  the  Forth.  I 
The  range  of  the  Ochill  hills  crosses  and  mostly 
occupies  the  part  of  the  co.  to  the  N.  of  the  Devon ; | 
hut  the  other  and  far  largest  portion  consists,  for 
the  most  jiart,  of  clay  and  carse  land,  and  is  re- 
markably fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing 
excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  Estates 
middle-sized;  furms  large;  farm  buildings  excel- 
lent. There  are  valuable  mines  of  coal,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  shipped  at  Alloa;  ironstone  is 
also  abundant.  There  are  some  large  distilleries 
and  breweries,  but  little  other  manufacture  is 
carried  on.  Alloa  is  the  largest,  but  Clackmannan 
is  the  co.  town.  Clackmannan  is  divided  into  live 
|»arii*he*,  and  had  2,996  inhah.  houses,  with  n jnip. 
of  24,450  in  1861.  It  is  united  with  Kinross  in 
returning  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors 680  in  1865.  The  old  valued  rent  was  2,2077. ; 
the  new  vnluation  for  1864-5  amounted  to  74,000/. 

Clackmannan,  a town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  on  an  eminence  190  ft.  high,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  1,159  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  uiqiaved 
street,  and  is  a very  uninqiortant  place.  On  the 
W.  of  the  town  is  Clackmannan  Tower,  the  palace 
of  King  Robert  Bruce,  long  the  residence  of  a 
branch  of  the  Bruce  family,  and  now  the  property 
of  t he  Earl  of  Zetland.  The  par.  church  is  a modem 
Gothic  building.  Debtors  and  criminals  arc  sent 
to  Stirling,  the  jail  of  which  is  partly  maintained 
by  the  co.  of  Clackmannan. 

CLAGENFURTH  (Germ.  Khoenfurt),  a town 
of  Illyria,  gov.  Lavbach,  cap.  duchy  of  Cnrinthia, 
on  the  Gian,  an  aftWnt  of  the  Drave,  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  21  m.  E.  Villaclt,  and  40  m.  XNW.  Lay- 
bach,  od  a branch  of  the  roilwav  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste.  Pop.  13,478  in  1857.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified,  but  its  works  were  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1809.  It  has  four  suburbs,  is  well- 
built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets.  There  are 
live  squares,  one  of  which  has  a leaden  statue  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  a group  (indiffer- 
ently executed)  representing  Hercules  destroying  I 
the  hydra.  Another  square  contains  the  resilience 
of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Gurk,  with  its  galleries  of 
paintings,  statuary,  a rich  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
an  obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  Francis  1.  There 
are  seven  churches,  two  hospitals,  several  infirm- 
aries, a lying-in  hospital,  workhouse,  house  of  cor-  ! 
rection,  lyceum  with  a public  library,  college, 
normal  high  school,  Urauline  school  for  girls,  an 
agricultural  society,  and  a theatre.  This  town  is  i 
file  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  gov.  of 
Layboch,  anil  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  other 
courts  of  justice.  It  1ms  a few  manufactures  of 
line  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  white  lead.  Cla- 
gcufurth  Ls  siipjiosed  by  some  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  in  its  vicinity 
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there  are  some  mins  believed  to  be  those  of  the 
ancient  Tiburnia.  It  has  several  times  been  par- 
tially destroyed  by'  lire. 

CLAM  EC  Y',  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Nievre,  in 
which  it  holds  the  second  rank,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Beauvron,  by  both  of 
which  it  is  intersected;  86  m.  NE. Never*.  Pop. 
5,622  in  1861.  Little  remains  of  its  ancient  castle, 
and  the  massive  walls  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded.  It,  however,  contains  several  old 
Gothic  churches,  and  u handsome  modem  castle 
I surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  which  stands  in  the 
| Place  tic  Van  vert,  Clamecy  has  manufactures 
| of  common  woollen  cloths,  fulling  mills,  dyeing 
houses,  tanneries,  and  a considerable  trade  in  wood 
and  charcoal,  most  of  which  are  sent  down  the 
Yonne  to  Paris.  There  arc  good  coal  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

CLARE,  a marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster. 
It  is  in  n great  measure  insulated,  having  Galway 
Bay*  on  the.  N. : the  Atlantic  on  the  \V. ; the 
Shannon,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Kerry, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary',  on  the  S.  and  SE.;  and 
Galway  on  the  N E.  Area,  802,352  acres,  of  which 
259,584  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
18,665  water.  Surface  in  parts  almost  mountain- 
ous; but  it  has  a large  extent  of  low  level  Land. 
The  low  grounds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cur- 
cajue»,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus, 
are  almost  equal  to  the  very  best  grazing  lands  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  arable  lands  are  mostly  light, 
but  fertile.  Estates  large;  tillage  forms  very' 
small,  many'  being  below  5,  and  very  few  alwve 
00  or  70  acres.  Agriculture  bad,  but  improving; 
it  is  still  common  in  many  parts  to  take  a succes- 
sion of  com  crops  till  the  land  lie  completely  ex- 
hausted. Principal  crops,  oats  and  potatoes ; but 
! wheat  and  barley  are  now  rather  extensively  cul- 
| tivated.  .Sea-weed  and  sea-sand  arc  a good  deal 
used  as  manure  ; and  in  the  hilly  parts  the  loy,  or 
! spade,  is  modi  employed  in  cultivation.  Cottages 
j mostly  of  stone,  hut  without  lime  or  other  cement. 
Condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  tillage  farms 
and  cottiers  quite  as  bail  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Lime  is  the  most  important  mineral. 
Manufactures  have  hardly'  any  footing.  Exclusive 
of  the  Shannon,  the  Fergus  is  the  princij>al  river. 
Clare  has  9 baronies  and  79  parishes,  anil  sends  3 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  (!.,  viz.  2 for  the  co.  and  1 for 
the  bor.  of  Ennis,  the  principal  town  in  the  co. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  5,609  in  1865.  The 
pop.  was  286,523  in  1841;  212,734  in  1861;  and 
166,305  in  1861.  Consequently,  the  decrease  of 
population,  in  the  year  1841-61,  amounted  to  42 
percent.  In  1841  Clare  had  44,870 inhab. houses, 
and  286,394  individuals,  of  whom  144,109  were 
mall's,  and  142,285  females. 

CLACSTIIAL,  or  KLAUSTHAL,  a town  of  the 
k.  of  Hanover,  cap.  of  the  mining  captaincy  (Ber- 
ghauittmannnchafi)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mining  town  of  the  Ilartz;  in  a bare  and 
bleak  region  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  a hill  1,740 
ft.  above  the  sea,  26  m.  NE.  Gottingen,  and  56  m. 
SW.  by  S.  Hanover.  Pop.  8,918  in  1861.  The 
inhab.' are  mostly  miners  or  persons  connected 
until  the  mines  and  smelting-houses.  The  town 
has  a desolate  appearance ; its  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  even  its  principal  church  is  of  the 
same  material.  It  contains  a mining-school,  sup- 
ported by  the  king,  and  {jossessing  an  extensive 
collection  of  models  of  mines,  mining  buildings, 
machinery',  and  a cabinet  of  the  Hart/,  minerals. 
The  chief  lend  and  silver  mines  in  the  Harts  arc 
in  the  neighbourhood,  next  to  which  arc  the  Sil- 
liersegen.  'Hie  shaft  of  one  of  these  mines  readies 
to  2,000  ft,  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  The 
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mines  are  drained  by  a tunnel,  cut  through  the 
mountain  to  the  small  town  of  Grund,  a distance 
of  6 rn.  The  total  length  of  this  tunnel,  however, 
with  its  branches  is  nearly  double  this  distance : 
it  was  commenced  in  1777,  and  finished  in  1799. 
Nearly  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  mines  beiug 
set  in  motion  by  water-power,  even'  little  stream 
around  Clausthal  is  carefully  made  use  of  to  form 
a reservoir;  and  the  canals  conducting  the  water  , 
thence  to  the  different  mills,  machines,  &c.,  are 
said  to  have  an  aggregate  length  of  125  m.  There 
are  numerous  forges ; Itesidca  which,  camlets,  and 
a few  other  articles  are  manufactured. 

CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE  (m*c  Lodkvb). 
There  are  many  other  small  towns  in  France 
named  Clermont ; but  none  of  any  importance. 

CL  EH  M ON  T-  F 111  {RAN  D (an.  A ugtuh meme- 
tum),  a city  of  France,  dcp.  Puy-de-Ddmc,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  adluent  of  the  AHier: 
82  m.  W.  Lyons,  and  208  m.  S.  by  E.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Bourge*  to  Lc*  Puv.  Pop.  32,275  in 
1861.  The  city  is  finely  situated  cm  an  eminence, 
surrounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  Puy-de-Dome  is  the 
culminating  point,  and  overlooking  on  the  N.  and 
E.  the  picturesque  and  rich  plain  of  the  Limagne. 
The  city  itself  is  nlxmt  tn.  in  circuit,  being 
separated  by  a boulevard.  |iartially  planted  with  , 
trees,  fmni  several  conside  rable  suburbs.  Though  j 
it  has  some  fine  structures,  it  is  in  general  badly 
laid  out : streets  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty ; houses 
lofkv,  mostly  old,  and  gloomy  looking  from  being 
built  of  the  lava  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  which  also  the  streets  are  paved.  The  more 
nuxleni  buildings,  however,  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  Clermont  and  its  suburbs,  have  a more 
cheerful  and  agreeable  aspect.  It  has  several 
square*  ornamented  with  handsome  fountains,  and 
is  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  good  water, 
conveyed  to  it  by  subterranean  conduits  from 
Royal,  a league  distant.  The  principal  edifice  is 
the  cathedral,  a work  of  the  13th  century,  and  the 
third,  according  to  Hugo,  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  this  city.  Externally  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  lieing  unfinished,  and  crowded 
amongM  a number  of  mean  buildings ; but  its  in- 
terior is  considered  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  built  of 
Volvic  lava,  a material  well  in  keeping  with  its 
style,  and  has  a choir,  and  chapels  of  great  beauty, 
a number  of  handsome  columns  sup|)ortingalofty 
nave  and  aisles,  and  much  elegant  carving  and 
stained  glass.  Of  the  five  lowers  it  possessed  lie- 
fore  the  revolution,  onlv  one  remains.  Of  the 
other  churches,  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  built  ; 
in  853,  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  elaborately  or- 
namented externally  with  mosaic  work,  bas-reliefs, 
Ac.  The  com  and  linen  halls,  the  ancient  col- 
lege, town-hall,  cavalry  barracks,  Hotel  l)iett,  and 
another  hospital,  t he  prefecture,  a public  library  with 
16,000  vols.,  founded  by  Massillon,  and  the  t heatre, 
are  the  other  prinri)Mil  public  buildings.  It  has 
also  a I hi  tame  garden,  museums  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a cabinet,  of  mineralogy,  par- 
ticularly rich  iu  specimens  of  the  volcanic  products 
of  the  ueigldMmrliood.  It  is  the  Rcat  of  a bishopric 
which  has  to  boast  of  Massillon  for  one  of  its  in- 
cumbent*, and  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdict  ion 
and  commerce;  and  has  a roval  college  of  the 
third  class  with  about  350  pupils,  a primary  school, 
and  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles  lettres. 
Trade  considerable,  it  being  the  entrepot  for  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  deps.,  consisting  of 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  wines,  cheese,  leather,  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  for  a part  of  the  merchandise  of  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc  intended  for  Paris,  Ixsidc* 
being  on  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
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Bordeaux  and  Lyons.  Four  large  fairs  are  held  an- 
nually. Manufactures  not.  very  inqMirtant;  the 
chief  are  those  of  silk  stockings,  druggets,  tinted 
paper,  coarse  woollens,  linen,  cutlery,  porcelain, 
cotton  yam,  twine,  sweetmeats,  preserved  fruits, 
and  chemical  products.  There  is  also  a saltpetre 
refiner)'.  In  aud  round  Clermont  there  are  nu- 
merous warm  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solu- 
tion carbonates  of  lime,  and  which,  on  cooling, 
de|MMiit  very  extensive  sediments.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Allvre, 
where  a streamlet  having  raised  its  bed  to  a con- 
siderable height  by  means  of  successive  deposits, 
ami  suliscqueutly  formed  a cascade  over  another 
streamlet  into  which  it  had  previously  run,  bus 
effected  the  formation  of  a natural  bridge  over  the 
latter,  21  ft.  in  length  by  16  ft.  high.  The  little 
town  of  Mont-ferrand,  formerly  containing  the 
stronghold  of  the  Count*  of  Auvergne,  is  now  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Clermont,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a fine  avenue  of  willow  aud  walnut 
trees. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  this  city  w’as 
named  Nenmsus,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  Arveriui  ? 
Augustus  embellished  it,  ami  gave  it  his  name. 
In  the  3rd  century  it  was  erected  into  a bishopric. 
It  was  several  times  demolished  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  and  especially  by  Pcpin-le-Bref.  The  counts 
of  Clermont  and  Auvergne  afterwards  possessed 
it.  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  council,  which 
liears  its  name,  was  held  in  1095,  when  the  first 
crusade  was  resolved  on.  Philip  Augustus  united 
this  city  to  his  dominions  in  1212.  Clermont  has 
been  the  birth-place  of  many  illustrious  men, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Gregory  of  Tours; 
Pascal,  born  here  on  the  19th  June.  1623;  Thomas, 
Chamfort,  Dclille  the  poet,  ami  General  Dcssaix, 
in  honour  of  whom  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  in 
one  of  the  squares. 

CLEVELAND,  n town  of  the  U.  States,  Ohio, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  Pop.  36,125  in  i860.  The  town 
— which  had  only  a pop.  of  6,071  in  1840 — has 
grown-up  very  rapidly,  owing  to  its  advantageous 
commercial  position,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Grand  Canal,  connecting  the  Ohio  river  (and  con- 
sequently the  Mississippi)  with  Lake  Erie  unites 
with  the  latter.  The  <>]ieiiing  of  this  canal  has 
made  Cleveland,  which  was  previously  quite  un- 
known, a place  of  much  importance,  heightened 
by  the  subsequent  construction  of  several  lines  of 
railway,  among  them  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati,  141  m.  long,  and  the  Cleveland 
anti  Toledo,  87  m.  long,  which  place  the  town  in 
direct  communication  with  the  whole  ^railway 
system  of  the  United  States. 

CLEVES,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  Rhine  prov.,  formerly  the  cap.  duchy  of 
eleven,  ami  now  of  a cire.,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  9,095 
in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivitv  of  some 
hills,  nearly  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  prov., 
about  24  tn.  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a canal.  It  is  neatly  built  in  the  Dutch 
style,  aud  surrounded  bv  walls,  but  is  not  a place 
of  any  strength.  It  has  a gymnasium  or  college, 
n handsome  town-house,  with  iron  foundries,  ami 
manufactures  of  flannel  and  cotton. 

CLITHEROE,  a town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
i co.  Lancaster,  huml  Blackburn,  on  the  Ribhle,  188 
! m.  NW.  by  N.  London, and  20  m.  SE.  by  E.  Lau- 
■ caster,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway, 
i Pop.  of  town  6,990,  and  of  pari.  bor.  10.864  111 
1861.  The  town  stands  nt  the  foot  of  Pemlil-hill, 
which  rises  1,800  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  houses  ore  of  stone ; the  streets  paved,  well 
kept,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from 
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spring*.  The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1828,  is 
u plain  building;  there  is  another  church,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  II.  Catholics.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  free 
grammar-school  endowed  by  Queen  Mary  in  1654. 
Clitheroe  is  n ln>r.  by  prescription,  and  has  returned 
2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  Com.  since  1 Kliznl>efh. 
Under  an  order  of  the  H.  of  Com.,  in  1694,  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  hurgesaes  and 
freemen,  who  held  in  right  of  freehold  in  houses  or 
land  within  the  bor. ; out-burgesses,  holding  free 
burgage  tenures  in  the  bur.,  had  also  the  right  of 
voting.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  num- 
Iwr  of  burgage  tenures  was  192,  of  which  not 
more  than  a half  were  occupied  by  burgesses,  and 
in  fact  it  was  a mere  nomination  bor.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  memlKTs;  and  the 
electoral  limits  wen;  at  the  same  time  extended  so 
as  to  comprise  various  adjoining  chajsdries  and  j 
townships.  Registered  electors  4%  in  1866.  Under 
the  new  municipal  corporation  act,  the  bor.  con- 
sists of  one  ward,  and  is  governed  by  A aldermen 
and  12  counsellors.  Several  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  are  extensively  carried  on  ; they 
consist  principally  of  the  weaving  of  calicoes  by 
band  and  power  looms,  cotton  spinning,  and 
calico  printing.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive l)cds  of  limestone,  of  which  large  quantities 
art*  burnt  for  manure  ami  building.  A mineral  ai>a 
near  the  town  is  much  resorted  to.  in  1669,  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  suffered  severely  from  an 
extraordinary  outbreak  of  water  from  the  higher 
part  of  Pcndil-hill.  Markets  arc  held  on  Tuesday ; 
cattle  shows  on  alternate  Tuesdays ; fairs  on  24th 
and  26th  March;  1st  and  2nd  Aug.;  Thursday 
and  Friday  before  the  fourth  Saturday  alter  29tii 
Sept,  ; and  7th  and  8th  Dec. 

CLONAKILTY,  a inarit.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  at  the  Ixdtom  of  the  hay  of 
the  same  name  : 19  m.  SW.  Cork.  Pop.  .’1,687  in 
1831,  and  8,108  in  1861.  The  town  is  formed  of 
four  streets,  that  meet  in  the  centre,  ami  of  a 
square,  it  has  a par.  church,  a R.  Catholic chajiel, 
a Methodist  tneeting-house,  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  a dispensary,  a public  library,  three  rmul- 
ing-rooms,  a court-house,  bridewell,  linen-ball, 
uml  market-house.  The  corporation,  under  the 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  consists  of  a sovereign, 
twenty-four  burgesses,  and  a commonalty.  It  re- 
turned two  mrrns.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A manor  court, 
held  even'  third  Wednesday,  has  cognisance  of 
pleas  to  the  amount  of  2/.  Markets  Fridays  : 
fairs  on  6th  April,  1st  June,  1st  Aug.,  10th  Ocu, 
and  12th  Nov.  A party  of  the  constabulary  is 
stationed  here.  The  trade  is  much  limited  by  the 
badness  of  the  harbour,  which  is  nearly  imprac- 
ticable for  vessels  of  any  size,  in  consequence  of 
its  shallow  and  shifting  bar.  Sea-sand  is  raised 
here  in  large  quantities,  and  carried  to  the  adjoin- 
ing country  for  manure.  Corn  is  exported  to 
Cork,  and  coal  received  in  return,  chiefly  rui  Kin- 
sale.  from  which  there  is  a railway  to  Cork. 

CLONES,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Monaghan, 
prov.  Ulster;  66  m.  NW.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop. 
2,381  in  1831,  and  2,390  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a triangular  market-place,  in  which  is  an 
ancient  stone  cross,  and  a few  streets  with  mean 
thatched  houses.  It  has  a par.  church,  a K.  Cath. 
cha|»cl,  two  Presbyterians  uml  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  mid  two  dispensaries;  and  is  a 
constabulary  station.  A manorial  court  is  held 
monthly,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Fridays. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every 
month.  The  Ulster  canal  passes  near  the  town. 

CLONMEL,  an  ini.  to.  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Munster,  partly  in  Tipperary  and  partly 
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in  Waterford  on  the  Suir,  90  m.  8\V.  by  W.  Dul>- 
lin,  and  26  m.  NW.  by  W.  Waterford,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  Pop.  13,012  in 
1821 ; 13,603,  in  1841  ; and  11,771  in  1861.  The 
town  chiefly  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  in 
Tipperary the  communication  with  the  other 
{tortion  in  Waterford  being  maintained  by  three 
; stone  bridges.  The  streets,  which  consist  of  a 
I main  thoroughfare  upwards  of  a mile  in  length, 

I intersected  by  several  smaller,  are  well  paved  ami 
lighted  with  gas.  The  co.  club  bouse  is  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  town,  and  near  it  are  extensive  barracks 
for  cavalry,  infantry,  ami  artillerv.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a modem  building,  with  some  good 
I monuments,  two  Rom.  Catholic  par.  chajiels,  a 
Franciscan  and  a Presentation  chapel,  and  meet- 
ing houses  for  Presbyterian  Calvinists,  Unitarians, 
Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Quakers.  An  endowed  school  has  been  re- 
built at  an  expense  of  6,0007. ; besides  which  there 
are  parochial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  others 
are  maintained  bv  voluntary  contributions.  The 
co.  iutinnary  and  dispensary,  the  fever  hospital 
and  the  house  of  industry  for  the  reception  of 
well-conducted  paupers  and  the  confinement  of 
vagrants,  arean  the  town,  as  are  two  orphan  estab- 
lishments, a mendicity  association,  and  a savings' 
bank.  Here  also  is  the  district  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  eo.,  built  to  accommodate  120  patients. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  at  a verv  early  period;, 
but  its  ruling  charter  was  granted  oy  James  L in 
1608.  The  governing  body  consists  of  a mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  twenty  other  burgesses,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  freemen:  the  right  of  freedom 
is  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  son,  by  apprenticeship  or 
l»y  marriage  with  a free  man's  daughter.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Union,  the  bor.  sent  two  tnem.  to 
the  Irish  II.  of  C.,  and  it  now  sends  one  mem, 
to  the  imperial  II.  of  C.  The  elective  franchise 
Is  vested  in  the  burgesses  and  freemen  resilient 
within  7 in.,  mid  in  the  10/.  householders.  No.  of 
registered  electors  366  in  1862.  The  electoral 
Itoundarv  comprises  331  acres,  but  the*  municipal 
jurisdiction  for  other  purposes  extends  over  4,800 
Irish  acres,  of  which  1.000  are  on  the  Tipperary 
side,  uml  the  remainder  ou  the  Waterford  side  of 
the  river. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
the  town  in  1667,  when  a number  of  (icrmnu 
manufacturers  were  induced  to  remove  thither:  it 
declined  at  the  Revolution,  ami  has  never  revived. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced,  ami 
there  are  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity.  The  town  Is  well  situated  for  inland 
trade,  Wing  on  the  main  lines  of  road  from  Dublin 
to  Cork,  ami  a chief  station  on  the  railway  from 
Waterford  to  Limerick,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  river  navigation  for  barges  of  60  tons  burden 
to  Waterford,  a distance  of  23  m.  There  is  mi 
extensive  salmon  fishery  on  the  Suir,  and  the 
influence  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  beyond  Clonmel. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  grain,  provisions,  cattle, 
and  butter,  with  all  which  it  supplies  the  Liver- 
pool, London,  ami  Bristol  markets.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  produce  goes  to  Waterford,  and 
numerous  carriers  conduct  the  inland  trade  with 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The  butter  market 
is  a spacious  building,  with  suitable  offices  for  in- 
specting and  marking  the  article  before  it  is 
exposed  for  sale.  Market-clays,  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays:  fairs  are  held  on  6th  May  and  6th 
Nov.,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  other 
month  ; thov  are  chiefly  for  cattle. 

CLUSTER-SEVEN,  a small  village  of  Ilnnover, 
duchy  of  Bremen,  on  the  Aue,  26  m.  NIC.  Bremen. 
It  deserves  notice  only  from  its  lieing  the  place 
where  the  famous  convention,  which  bears  its 
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name,  was  agreed  to  on  Sept.  10,  1757,  by  which 
an  army  of  88,009  Hanoverians  and  Hessians, 
commanded  by  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  dispersed  anil  sent  into  cantonments.  This 
convention  was  alike  unpopular  in  England  and 
in  France:  in  the  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  i 
result  of  imbecility  and  misconduct : and  in  the  | 
latter  it  was  believed,  and  probably  on  good 
grounds,  that  had  Marshal  Richelieu  not  assented 
to  the  convention,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must  i 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.  (The  convention  j 
Ls  given  in  Smollett’s  Hist,  of  Eng.,  iii.  413.) 

CLOYNE,  an  ini.  town,  or  rather  citv,  of  Ire- 
land, co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  in  a fertile  valley,  J 
3 m.  E.  Cork  hnrb.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ! 
railway.  Pop.  1,227  in  1831,  ami  1,434  in  180i.  1 
The  town,  which  is  small,  irregularly  built,  and 
far  from  prosperous,  has  a large  old  cruciform 
cathedral,  in  which  are  some  good  monuments; 
among  others  one  to  l>r.  Woodward,  bishop  of 
Clovne,  who  died  in  1794,  ami  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  the  introduction  of  poor  laws 
into  Ireland.  A little  distance  from  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  those  extraordinary  round  towers,  the 
origin  and  object  of  which  nave  given  rise  to 
much  learned  conjecture.  It  is  102  ft.  in  height. 
The  old  episcopal  palace  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town  is  now  n private  residence;  the  bishopric  of 
Moyne  having,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  the 
last  bishop,  in  1835,  been  merged  in  that  of  Cork. 
The  famous  Dr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  me- 
taphysicians, and  most  amiable  of  men,  was  bishop  1 
of  Cloy ue  from  1732  to  1753.  The  R.  Catli.  ca-  . 
thedral  is  a plain  building,  without  any  preten-  i 
sions  to  architectural  beauty.  Crowe’s  charity- 
school,  founded  in  1719,  gives  instruction  to  35  I 
pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  There 
is  here  a constabulary  station.  Market-day 
Thursday.  A court  leet  is  held  annually ; u 
manor  court  every  week;  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Wednesdays.  At  Carrigaeramp,  near 
the  town,  is  a quarry  of  dove-marble,  of  which 
from  2.000  to  6.900  tons  are  raised  annually. 

CLYDE,  a river  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  im- 
portant one  on  the  W.  coast  of  that  part  of  the 
U.  Kingdom.  It  has  its  source  near  the  S.  ex-  . 
tremity  of  Lanarkshire,  on  the  borders  of  Duin- 
fries-shire  and  Peebles- shire,  in  the  highest  part  i 
of  the  S.  mountain  laud  of  Scotland, contiguous  to  i 
the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  Annan.  Its  course  j 
is  at  lirst  N.,  with  a little  inclination  to  the  E.,  j 
till  near  Biggar  it  turns  NW. ; it  then  mnkes  a | 
sweep  round  by  t he  NE.,  till,  being  joined  at  Har-  ' 
pertield  by  the  Douglas- water,  it  re-dssumes  its  | 
NW.  course,  and.  pawing  by  Lanark.  Hamilton,! 
and  Glasgow,  unites  with  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a j 
little  below  Diunliartnu.  The  distance  in  a direct  j 
line,  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  is  only  about  j 
62  m.,  but  including  its  windings,  the  course  of  j 
the  river  is  near  75  m.  Soon  after  its  junction  ! 
with  the  Douglas,  it  is  precipitated  over  a series  of 1 
falls  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty:  of! 
these  the  principal  are  the  falls  of  Bonington,  j 
Corehoose,  DundafT,  and  Stonchvres.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  fall  Is 
about  C m. : during  the  whole  of  which  the  river 
dashes  along  with  great  impetuosity.  Corehouse.  j 
Fall  is  abaut  70  ft.  in  height.  The  Clyde  has 
been  rendered  navigable  at  high  water  as  far  as  . 
Glasgow  for  vessels  of  350  uml  400  tons.  (See 
Glasgow.) 

COAST  CASTLE  (CAPE),  or  CABO  CORSO, 
the  cap.  of  the  liriti>h  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  empire  of  Ashantee ; lat.  5°  (V  N., 
long.  1°  51'  W.  The  first  colonial  establishment 
formed  here  was  by  the  Portuguese  in  III  10,  hut 
the  Dutch  dislodged  them  uficr  a short  period. 


Finally  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  set- 
tlement, in  whose  haiftls  it  lias  remained  since  1661. 

The  castle  is  built  upon  a rock  about  50  ft.  liigb, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  its  walls  being  washed  by 
the  surf  that  rolls  impetuously  along  the  coast. 
It  is  of  a quadrangular  shape,  with  bastions  at 
each  angle;  has  barracks,  with  accommodations 
for  16  officers  and  200  men : but.  is  of  little 
strength,  the  walls  taing  out  of  repair,  and  com- 
manded in  every  direction  by  the  adjacent  heights 
(but  on  some  of  these  forts  have  been  erected). 
The  water  for  the  garrison  is  obtained  from  tanks, 
in  which  the  rain  from  the  buildings  is  collected. 
(Captain  Tulloch’s  Re|>ort  on  \V.  Africa.) 

The  town  is  situated  behind  the  castle,  and  pre- 
sents a dirty  and  irregular  appearance.  The 
native  houses  have  a few  small  rooms  scantily 
furnished  with  mats  and  stools ; the  fires  are  made 
in  a corner,  with  no  other  escape  for  smoke  than  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  There  are,  however,  some  su- 
fierior  residences  talonging  to  Europeans,  and  the 
merchants  have  built  themselves  a neat  club- 
house. The  scenery  of  the  neighlxnirhood  has 
been  described  by  a late  distinguished  female 
poet,  Mrs.  Maclean,  lx*! ter  known  as  L.  E.  L., 
whose  melancholy  death  nt  this  place,  in  1837, 
has  given  an  interest  to  it  which  it  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  * The  land  view,  with  its  cocoa 
and  palm  trees,  is  very  striking — it  Is  like  a scene 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  native  huts  I first 
t<x»k  for  ricks  of  hay,  hut  those  of  the  tatter  sort 
are  pretty  white  houses  with  green  blinds.  The 
English  gentlemen  resident  here  have  very  large 
houses,  quite  mansions,  with  galleries  running 
round.  Generally  sjieaking,  the  vegetation  is  so 
thick  that  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  rather  re- 
sembles a wall.  The  hills  are  covered  to  the  top 
with  what  we  should  call  calf-weed,  but  here  it  Ls 
called  bush.’ 

The  climate  of  this  settlement  is  characterised 
by  excessive  humidity.  The  heat  is,  however,  not 
so  great,  ns  might  be  supposed.  In  the  hottest 
weather,  owing  to  the  tempering  influence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
86°  Falir.,  and  rarely,  in  the  coldest,  falls  below 
76°.  It  lias  generally  been  described  ns  exceed- 
ingly unhealthy,  and  the  official  statements  show 
that  such  is  the  fact.  During  the  four  years 
ending  with  1826,  two-thirds  of  the  white  troops 
in  garrison  died  annually ; and  in  1824  the  mor- 
tality was  in  the  enormous  ratio  of  982*2  in  1,000. 
It  is  true  that  these  were  singularly  unhealthy 
seasons,  and  that  the  vice  and  intemperance  pre- 
valent among  the  troops  added  considerably  to 
their  sickness  and  mortality.  But  still,  to  use 
Captain  Tulloch’s  words,  ‘ there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  that  in  every  year,  and  to  all  classes  of 
Eurojieans,  the  climate  proves  extremely  fatal.' 

The  imports  consist  of  cottons,  hardware,  and 
gunpowder,  from  Great  Britain ; sugar,  rum,  and 
tobacco  from  the  colonies ; and  of  foreign  produce, 
beads,  silks,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  are gold  dust, 
ivory,  palm-oil,  pepper,  cam  or  dye-wood,  tortoise- 
shell and  maize.  But  the  value  of  the  trade  is  incon- 
siderable. The  total  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  to 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  42,763/Lin  1859; 
to  74,466/.  in  1861  ; and  to  89,288/.  in  1863.  The 
imports  were  of  the  value  of  6&4KI6&  in  1859 ; 
1 14,194/.  in  1861  ; and  80,849  In  1863. 

| COBLENTZ  (the  Gmflventes  of  the  Romans), 
a town  and  fortress  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Rhine,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Mayence.  l*op.  28,525  in  1861,’exclns. 
of  5,819  military  persons.  The  town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  enn- 
tlueuce  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  has  a freo- 
stouc  bridge  across  the  latter,  and  one  of  boats 
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across  the  Rhine.  The  streets  are  mostly  regular, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome ; 
but,  being  n fortress,  Coblent  z has  derived  but 
little  advantage  from  its  tine  situation  for  com- 
merce. The  principal  public  building  is  the  mag- 
niticent  castle,  erected  in  1770  for  the  elector  of 
Treves.  It  was  converted  into  barracks  by  tlie 
French ; but  lias  since  been  repaired,  and  is  now 
used  for  the  holding  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  Coblentz  has  u court  of  appeal  for  the  re- 
gency. a theatre,  a gymnasium  or  college  for 
Catholics,  and  some  other  literary  establishments. 
Commerce  pretty  extensive.  Prince  Mcttemich, 
the  late  prime  minister  of  Austria,  was  a native  of 
Coblentz. 

Coblentz  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  is  deemed 
one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germany  on  the 
side  of  France.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  are  constructed  partly  on  the  system 
of  Vauban,  and  partly  on  that  of  Montalembert. 
They  enclose  a large  extent  of  ground,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men.  Khrcn- 
breitstein,  ‘the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine, ' on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  fortifications  of  which 
had  been  blown  up  by  the  French,  has  been  ren- 
dered stronger  than  ever,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal outworks  of  Coblentz. 

C(  Mil'KG,  or  more  properly  SAX  E-COB  URG- 
GOTHA,  a duchy  of  Central  Germany,  and  the 
most  S.  of  the  indep.  Saxon  principalities,  consist- 
ing of  several  .small  detached  portions  of  territory  ; 
between  lat.  60°  7 30"  and  51°  22*  X.,  and  long. 
10°  15'  and  12°  40'  E.,  surrounded  mostly  by  the 
territories  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Meiningen, 
Hilriburghauscu,  and  Weimar.  The  area  and  pop. 
of  its  two  great  divisions  are,  according  to  the 
census  of  Dec.  1801 : — 


WJ.  «»• 

Pop.  1861 

Saxe-Coburg  . . 

280 

47,014 

Uotha  . . 

686 

112,417 

Totnl  . . 

816 

1, *<9,431 

Coburg  Proper  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ThU- 
ringer  Wald  (Thuriugian  Forest),  and  is  included 
within  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  having  a general 
slope  to  the  S.  Gotha  and  Altcnburg  are  situated 
wholly  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Thtlringer  Wald,  ami 
belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  Werner.  The 
most  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  arc  the 
X.  of  Coburg  and  the  S.  of  Gotha;  through  these 
the  Thllringian  forest-range  posses,  the  highest 
summits  of  which, — the  Beerliurg,  3,265  ft.,  and 
the  Sehneekopf  (snow -cap),  3,243  ft.  in  elevation, 
— are  in  the  latter  principality.  Both  divisions 
lire,  however,  interspersed  with  fine  valleys  and 
fertile  plains : Gotha  is  watered  by  the  Lustra  t, 
Gem,  Hbrsel,  and  Saale;  and  Coburg  by  the  It/., 
a tributary  of  the  Mavn.  and  other  rivers.  Climate 
healthy  and  mild,  especially  S.  of  the  mountains. 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  people  ure  tillage 
and  cattle  breeding ; but  the  mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  pine  forests,  contain  little  culti- 
vable land,  and  the  forest  economy  there  forms 
the  chief  branch  of  industry.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Itz,  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  hops,  flax,  and 
hemp,  arc  nlso  grown  in  the  S. : the  other  agri- 
cultural products  are  com,  pulse,  culinary  vege- 
tables, fruits,  aniseed,  coriander,  cummin,  safflower, 
and  other  medicinal  plants:  potatoes  are  a prin- 
cipal article  of  nourishment.  Many  hogs  are  fat- 
tened in  the  woods  and  sent  down  the  Mavn  to 
Frankfurt  and  elsewhere:  considerable  quantities 
of  timber,  pitch,  tur,  charcoal,  and  potash  ore  ob- 


tained from  the  forests.  Iron,  coal,  excellent 
millstones,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  potter’s 
clay,  and  salt  are  mined  or  quarried.  Agriculture 
flourishes  most  in  Coburg,  manufacturing  industry 
i in  Gotha.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  linen  cloth,  tick,  linen,  thread,  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  steel,  iron,  and  copper 
wares,  glass,  earthenware,  buttons,  and  paper. 
There  are  also  numerous  sawing-tnills,  linen- 
bleaching  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries ; 
ami  great  numbers  of  toys  are  made  at  Xeustadt 
in  Coburg.  A good  ileal  of  advantage  accrues 
from  the  transit  trade,  the  duchy  being  on  the 
road  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt.  Gotha  is 
the  principal  trading  town,  and  has  several  con- 
siderable mercantile  establishments.  Tlie  govern- 
ment is  a constitutional  monarchy;  each  of  the 
principalities  has  its  own  elective  assembly,  and 
the  two  unite  into  one  chamber,  composed  of  30 
members.  Every  man  above  the  age  of  25,  who 
pays  taxes,  has  a vote,  and  any  citizen  above 
30  may  be  elected  a deputy.  New  elections  take 
place  every  four  years,  for  which  period  also  the 
budget  is  voted.  The  annual  public  revenue  for 
the  ]>eriod  July  1,1861,  to  June  30, 1865,  amounted 
to  83,025/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to 57,851/. 
The  greater  jviri  of  the  surplus  thus  produced  went 
into  the  private  purse  of  the  reigning  duke. 

Education  is  well  attended  to  in  the  duchy. 
There  are  3 gymnasiums  ami  classical  schools, 
1 academical  gymnasium,  2 seminaries  for  school- 
masters, 35  town  schools,  and  about  350  village 
schools  in  the  duchy.  The  ducal  house,  and 
nearly  all  the  pop.,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
there  being  only  about  2,000  Roman  Catholics 
and  1,000  Jews.  Difference  of  religion,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  equal  enjoyment  of  political 
rights.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- Gotha  holds, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Altcnburg  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  twelfth  place  in  the  German 
diet ; and  the  duchy  is  lxmnd  to  furnish  a contin- 
gent of  1.860  men  for  the  service  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Coburg  belonged  successively  to  the  counts 
of  Ilcnneberg.  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  that  of 
Saalfleld.  In  1816,  its  territories  ware  enlarged 
by  the  cession  of  the  principality  of  Licbtcnberg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  but.  the  reigning 
duke  disposed  of  thnt.  possession  to  Prussia.  In 
consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Gotha 
in  1826, the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  became  possessed 
of  the  territories  of  Gotha  and  Alton  buig,  for 
which,  by  a family  compact,  Saalfleld  was  ex- 
changed. The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  existing 
great  families  of  Europe  in  respect  to  marriages. 
The  late  king  Leopold  married,  tirst,  the  heiress  to 
the  British  throne,  next  a daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  was  then  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  after  hairing  refused  that  of  Greece. 
Prince  Ferdinand  married  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  his  son 
became  king-consort  of  Portugal.  One  princess 
married  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  all  the  Kussias ; another  Itccamc  the 
Duchess  of  Kent;  and,  finally,  the  late  Prince 
Albert,  in  wedding  the  sovereign  of  the  British 
realms,  became  progenitor  of  a new  race  of  kings — 

* father  of  our  kings  to  be.’  (Tennyson). 

Comma,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchv,  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Itz,  106  in. 
E.  by  X.  i-’rankfurt-on-the-Mayn,  and  130  in. 
SW.  Dresden,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Frankfort  to  Dresden.  Pop.  11,110  in  1861. 
The  streets  of  the.  town  are  mostly  narrow’  and 
uneven ; but  it  is  surrounded  by  some  agreeable 
public  walks,  which  squitute  it  from  its  suburbs 
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and  has  several  handsome  public  buildings.  The 
Ehrenberg  palace,  built  in  1549,  contains  a collec- 
tion of  pictures,  a library  of  26,000  vok,  and  some 
apartments  adorned  with  figures  in  alto-relievo , the 
finest  of  which  is  a state  banqueting-*  nun,  called 
the  Salle  tie  Grant,  from  some  colossal  catyatide* 
which  surround  it.  On  an  eminence  commanding 
the  town  stands  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Coburg,  now  in  jwirt  converted  into  a prison  and 
house  of  correction,  but  containing  also  a collec- 
tion  of  armour,  and  some  rooms  once  occupied  by 
Luther,  with  the  bedstead  on  which  he  slept, 
'Phis  castle  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  during  the 
.'JO  years’  war  by  Wallenstein,  who  hail  for  some 
time  his  head-quarters  here.  Coburg  contains  five 
churches,  a government  house,  a gymnasium,  with 
mi  observatory,  and  two  libraries,  a superior  ladies’ 
school,  a teachers’  seminary,  a large  workhouse, 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  a riding- 
school.  The  princi|>al  places  of  amusement  are 
the  theatre,  casino,  reuoute,  and  musical  club. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  gov.,  and  of  the  high  ImmuxI 
of  taxation  for  the  duchy,  and  of  the  superior  ju- 
dicial courts  and  church  consistory  for  the  princip. 
of  Coburg.  It  has  tnanufnct ures  of  woollen,  linen, 
ami  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
gold  anil  silver  articles;  with  bleaching  and  dye- 
works.  The  line  seat  of  the  duke,  Koaenau,  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

COCENTAYNA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ali- 
cante, HO  in.  N.  Alicante.  Pop.  7,369  in  1*57.  The 
town  has  2 churches  - convents,  a hospital,  and 
a house  of  charity  for  poor  travellers.  Neither  the 
streets  nor  the  houses  correspond  with  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  more  intent 
upon  increasing  their  substance  by  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry,  than  on  beautifying 
the  town.  They  manufacture  cloths,  tafletics, 
handkerchiefs,  ami  other  articles.  Their  fields, 
which  are  well  irrigated,  produce  wheat,  maize, 
pulse,  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

COCHIN,  a small  raj  ah  ship  of  Hindostan,  near 
its  S.  extremity,  extending  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  chiefly  between  lal.  9°  30'  and  10°  30'  N., 
and  long.  76°  and  77°  E. ; having  N.  and  E.  the 
territory  of  the  Madras  presidency,  S.  Travancore, 
ami  W.  the  ocean : average  length  and  breadth 
aliout  45  ro.  each;  area,  1,988  sq.  m.  Its  E. 
Inumdary  is  formed  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  art? 
here  covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  viti  (a  black 
wood),  of  large  dimensions,  which  obliges  both  to 
be  cut  into  short  logs,  in  order  to  reach  the  coast ; 
with  poon,  jack,  and  iron  woods,  Ac.  Towards 
Cacadu  the  hills  are  covered  with  grass  iustead  of 
trees;  but  though  their  soil  appears  good,  they 
are  but  little  cultivated:  in  the  N.  there  are 
narrow  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  rice  is 
raised,  and  sometimes  two  crops  a year  are  reaped. 
The  bouses  of  the  cultivators  are  often  embosomed 
in  groves  of  palms,  mangoes,  jacks,  and  plantains. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  rajah’s  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  teak  forests,  the  timber  of 
Cochin  being  in  great  demand  in  Hengal.  and, 
since  1814,  having  lieen  sent  to  the  dockyards 
of  Bombay,  from  which,  previously  to  that  period, 
it  was  excluded.  There  are  many  villages  in- 
habited by  Christians  and  Jews;  "the  latter  are 
settled  mostly  in  the  interior,  hut  have  a syna- 
gogue at  Cochin  town.  This  country  was  for  a 
long  period  badly  governed,  ami  its  inhab.  much 
oppressed.  The  rajah  for  a time  was  tributary  to 
Tippoo  Sahib,  and  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  British. 

Cochin  ( Caeh'hi , a morass) , a raarit.  town  of 
Hindustan,  prov.  Malabar,  on  a small  island  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  India;  formerly  can.  of  the 
above  rajahship,  but  since  1796  it  has  belonged  to 
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the  British.  Next  to  Bombay,  it  is  the  most 
eligible  port  on  the  Malabar  coast;  it  is  150  m. 
N\V.  Cape  Comorin,  Hu  m.  SSE.  Calicut : lat.  9° 
51'  N.,  long.  76°  17'  E. ; and  is  built  on  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  island,  along  the  entrance  from 
the  sea  to  the  * Backwater,  ’ an  ink  harbour  or 
lagoon,  which  extends  nearly  120  m.,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a narrow  pcninsulaied  tract. 
Under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was 
successively  possessed.  Cochin  was  a flourishing 
town  ; but  since  it  lias  belonged  to  the  English, 
who  in  1806  demolished  the  fortifications  and  many 
of  the  buildings,  it  has  progressively  declined,  and 
the  inhab.  an?  now  very  much  imjioverished ; it 
still,  however,  trades  with  the  rest  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  China,  the  E.  Archipelago,  and  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs.  Large  supplies  of  teak  floated 
by  the  rivers  from  the  forests  into  the  Backwater, 
are  shipped  for  the  jwirts  of  the  two  last-named 
countries ; the  other  ex|>orts  are  sandal  wood, 
pepper,  cardamoms,  cocoa  nuts,  coir,  cordage, 
cassia,  and  fish-maws.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the 
coast  S.  of  Bombay  where  ships  of  any  size  can  Ik* 
built.  Under  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  there  is  al- 
ways from  25  to  30  ft.  water,  and  ships  obtain 
supplies  of  fresh  water  without  difficulty.  Pre- 
visions are  extremely*  cheap,  and  as  a port,  as  well 
as  a place  of  trade,  it  is  said  to  lx*  much  superior 
to  Calicut.  Jews  of  both  the  black  and  white 
castes  are  numerous,  and  have  a synagogue  in 
Cochin,  almost  the  only  one  in  India.  Cochin  is 
also  the  see  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  whose 
diocese  includes  Ceylon,  ami  comprises  more  than 
100  churches.  Herein  1503  Albuquerque  erected  the 
first  fortress  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a prov.  of  the  empire  of 
Anam.  which  see. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a market- town  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Cocker  and  Derwent;  24  m.  SW.  Carlisle,  12  in. 
NE.  Whitehaven,  306  m.  NVV.  London  by  road, 
and  319  m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  5.388,  and  of  j>arl.  bor.  7,057  in  1861. 
Cockermouth  has  hut  few  houses  of  a better  sort, 
and  little  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  its 
improvement.  The  streets  are  narrow  in  many 
places,  with  a want  of  foot-pavement  everywhere ; 
and  though  the  lower  classes  seem  to  lie  better  off 
than  in  many  other  towns  in  the  same  co.,  vet 
there  appears  to  be  little  about  the  place  tending 
to  improvement.  There  are  bridges  over  lioth 
rivers,  that  over  the  Derwent  being  270  ft.  long. 
Though  unpaved,  the  streets  nre  clean,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  A castle  on  a hill  over  the 
town,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  was  taken 
and  razed  by  the  pari,  forces  in  the  war  of  1641. 
The  church  of  All  Saints,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  HI.,  was  rebuilt  in  1711,  and  enlarged  in 
1825.  St.  Man*’*  church,  rebuilt  in  1850.  lias  a 
memorial  window  to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who 
was  a native  of  the  town.  The  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  also  a free  grammar  scIhniI 
and  some  almshouses.  The  borough  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  in  23  Edward  I.,  after  which 
the  privilege  was  not  exercised  till  16  Charles  I., 
since  which  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was 
exclusively  vested  in  the  holders  of  burgage 
tenures  in  the  town  of  Cockermouth.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  pari.  l*>r.  were  then  extended. 
Registered  electors  413  in  1865.  The  bor.  is  also 
a [wdling-placc  at  elections  for  mem.  for  the  W. 
div.  of  the  co.  There  are  collieries  at  Greysouthcm 
ami  Broughton,  about  3 rn.  distant. 

CODOGNQ,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Milan,  cap.  distr.,  in  a fertile  territory,  Mftween 
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tl»e  Po  and  Adda,  15  m.  SE.  Lodi.  Pop.  9,620  in 
1861.  The  town  has  broad  street#  and  good  pri- 
vate buildings,  some  handsome  churches,  several 
colleges  and  schools,  with  a hospital  and  theatre. 

1 1 Is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  has  some  silk  manufac- 
tures. Near  tins  town  the  Austrian  troops  were 
defeated,  in  17-16,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1796 
by  the  French. 

COGGESHALL,  a town  and  pur.  of  England, 
co.  Essex,  bund.  Lexden,  the  town  lieiiig  on  a 
bill  on  the  NE.  bank  of  the  lilackwatcr,  111  m.  \V\  j 
Colchester.  Pop.  8,1 16  in  1861.  The  town  is 
ill-built ; and  the  clothing  trade,  particularly  the 
manufacture  of  baize,  formerly  carried  on,  has 
almost  wholly  disappeared ; but  some  branches  of 
the  silk  manufacture  have  been  introduced ; and 
a few  of  the  inhah.  are  engaged  in  the  making  of 
toys.  The  church,  a spacious  structure,  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  has  a large  square  tower. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches.  It  has  an  endowed  school,  three 
unendowed  almshouses;  and  an  annuity  of  150/.  a 
year,  payable  by  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  goes 
to  the  support  and  education  of  the  poor.  The 
Cistercian  monks  had  an  abbey  here,  a portion  of 
the  nuns  of  which  still  remains. 

COGNAC,  ft  town  and  river  port  of  France, 
dcp.  Cliarcntc,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable 
ri\er  Chorente,  22  m.  W.  by  N.  Aqgouleroe.  Pop. 
8,107  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  oiul  contains 
no  edifice  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  ancient 
castle,  now  converted  into  warehouses.  The 
brandy,  for  the  shipment  of  which  the  town  is 
celebrated,  and  which  is  everywhere  known  by  its 
name,  is  made  from  white  wine : that  made  from 
red  wine  is  very  inferior.  In  good  years  wine 
yields  about  l-5th  part  of  its  volume  of  tan-di-rir, 
w hcreas  in  bad  years  it  docs  not  yield  more  than 
from  l-9th  to  I-llth  part.  All  the  brandy  of 
Charente  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Cognac;  but 
the  best  qualities  are  produced  iu  the  canton  of 
that  name,  and  in  those  of  Itlanzac,  Janiac, 
Kouillac,  Aigrc,  and  Kuflfec.  The  park  belonging 
to  the  castle  is  an  agreeable  public  promenade, 
and  in  it  is  a bronze  statue  of  Francis  I.,  erected 
on  the  si#>t  where  he  was  horn,  in  1494.  Three 
councils  have  liecn  held  in  Cognac. 

COIMliATOOR,  a British  prov.  of  S.  Hindus- 
tan, urcsid.  Madras,  between  lat.  10°  8’ and  12° 
1m'  N.,  and  long.  76°  50'  and  7M°  10'  E.,  having 
N.  the  Mysore  dom.,  E.  the  provs.  .Salem  and 
Carnatic,  S.  the  latter,  and  W.  Cochin  and  Mala- 
bar; area,  8,692  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
near  1,000,000.  Generally  it  is  a flat  open  country, 
with  a medium  height  of  800  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
its  surface  gradually  ascending  from  the  Cavery 
on  the  E.  to  the  Glia ut#  and  Neilgherry  hills  on 
its  W.  borders.  The  W.  Gliauts  rise  from  1,500  to 
2,000  ft.  above  the  Coiinbatoor  plain,  and  have  in 
one  place  a remarkable  opening,  about  31  m.  ill 
length,  called  the  Palighautcherrv  Pass,  present- 
ing a clear  level  wav  from  the  Malaliar  to  the 
Coromandel  coast.  Kext  to  the  Cavery  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Bowauy,  Noyel,  and  Am- 
bern watty,  all  which  run  more  or  less  E.,  and  join 
the  Cavery  before  it  leaves  the  distr.  Climate  on 
the  whole  healthy  and  pleasant ; and  except  in 
that  part  facing  the  Palighautcherrv  Pass,  this 
prov.  is  protected  by  the  Gliauts  from  the  violence 
of  the  SW.  monsoon.  There  are  some  marshes  in 
the  S. and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills;  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  dry,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
dry  grain  culture,  to  which  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  land  is  appropriated  ns  is  occupied  by  well, 
and  twenty  times  as  much  as  is  occupied  by  ire/, 
cultivation.  In  the  N.  rice  is  the  chief  crop;  cot- 


ton of  several  kinds  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities both  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  ami 
almost  all  the  tobacco  that  supplies  Malabar 
come#  from  this  distr.  There  are  altogether  alsmt 
579,700  acres  of  pasture  land;  cattle  and  sheep 
numerous.  Chief  mineral  product#,  salt  and  nitre, 
which  are  occasionally  obtained  from  certain 
earths  impregnated  with  muriates  and  nitrates 
abundantly  scattered  throughout  the  distr.  In 
1818,  an  aquamarine  mine  was  opened  and 
worked.  Wearing  is  the  only  art  that  has  at- 
tained any  perfection.  Some  of  the  towns  arc  large 
and  well  built ; but,  excepting  in  these,  mud  cot- 
! tages  with  red  tiled  or  thatched  roofs  are  almost 
the  only  houses.  The  peasantry,  however,  are 
contented,  and  enjoy  comparative  comfort.  Pa- 
godas or  temples  are  not  numerous  ; and  except- 
j ing  that  of  Peowra,  a little  W.  of  the  cap.,  which 
contains  some  well-carved  granite  figures,  they 
! have  little  notoriety.  The  areas  iu  front  of  most 
j of  them  an*  ornamented  with  gigautic  groups  in 
i pottery  covered  with  chunum  of  caimrisoncd 
horses,  elephants,  and  grotesque  figures.  Near  the 
Ghauts  the  ox  is  adored,  and  every  village  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  bulls,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  worship  is  paid.  The  prov.  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Mysore  rajahs  nearly  200  years  ago, 
and  to  the  British  in  1799.  It  was  greatly  de- 
populated bv  an  epidemic  fever,  which  prevailed 
from  1809  to  1811. 

CouiBATnoit,  an  ink  town  of  S.  Hindoatan,  cap. 
of  the  above  distr.  and  seat  of  a collector  of  re- 
venue under  the  Madras  presiiL,  in  an  elevated 
situation  on  the  X.  bank  of  one  of  the  affluent#  of 
the  Cavery,  90  m.  SSK.  Mysore,  and  270  m.  SW. 
Madras;  lot.  16°  52'  N.,  long.  77°  5'  E.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  ami  has  a mosque  erect ed 
by  Tippoo,  who  sometimes  resided  here.  The 
! water  is  brackish,  and  2 in.  off  both  salt  and  nitre 
are  procured  by  lixiviating  the  soil.  Five  ra.  to 
| the  N.  iron  is  smelted  from  black  sand.  Peowra, 
not  far  distant,  has  a temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 

..  highly  ornamented  with  Hindoo  figures,  but  dcsli- 
| tute  of  elegance,  which  was  spared  by  Tippoo 
j when  he  demolished  most  other  idolatrous  Imild- 
| ing#.  In  1783  and  1790  Coiinbatoor  was  taken 
by  the  British,  to  whom  it  has  permanently  be- 
longed since  1799. 

COIMBUA,  a city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Bcyra, 
cap.  distr.,  and  see  of  a bishop,  partly  on  n sleep 
rocky  precipice,  and  partly  on  a plain  contiguous 
. to  the  Mondego,  115  m.  NNE.  Lisbon,  on  the 
i railway  from  Lisbon  to  Ojwuto.  Pop.  15,710  in 
j 1858.  The  town  was  fortified  at  a very  early 
period,  and  has  undergone  many  sieges.  The 
ancient  walls  mid  lowers  still  remain,  and  form  its 
only  defence.  Jt  has  an  imposing  appearance 
when  seen  at  a distance,  the  summits  of  the  ad- 
joining heights  being  crowned  with  convents  and 
|Hil>lic  buildings;  but  the  interior  of  the  town  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  exterior  view,  the 
streets  taring  narrow,  steep,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
The  principal  public  building  is  the  university, 
j the  only  one  in  Portugal,  transferred  thither  from 
; Lislxin  in  1306.  It  consists  of  eighteen  colleges, 
and  is  divided  into  six  faculties,  viz.  those  of 
j theology,  the  canon  law,  civil  law,  medicine,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  mathematics.  It  has  also 
attached  to  it  grammar  schools,  with  schools  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
colleges  or  seminaries,  and  a royal  college  of  arts, 
at  which  those  who  intend  entering  at  the  uni- 
versity complete  their  preliminary  studies.  Dif- 
ferent degrees  are  taken  in  the  respective  faculties, 
the  student  applying  himself  principally  to  the 
particular  branch  most  connected  with  hi#  iti- 
j tended  profession,  which,  us  Lord  Caernarvon  sur- 
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miscs,  is  probably  an  improvement  uj>on  the  j the  preceding  distr.,  in  a valley  surrounded  on 
English  system  of  college  education,  where  the  three  sides  by  hills;  125  m.  SSE.  Poonah ; lat. 
same  degree  is  taken  by  all,  without  reference  to  H»°  19'  N.,  long.  74°  25'  E.  It  has  a citadel;  but 
the  nature  of  their  future  occupations.  (Caemar-  [ its  chief  protection  is  in  two  hill  forts  in  the 
von’s  Portugal  and  Galicia,  i.  42.)  The  collection  1 vicinity.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  contains 
of  subjects  of  natural  history  is  tolerably  good,  the  some  lofty  trees,  gardens,  and  good  tanks, 
observatory  complete,  and  the  instruments  in  per-  i COLBERG,  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  Prussia, 
feet  order,  the  greater  part  having  been  made  in  rog.  Cod  in  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Persante,  near 
London  ami  Paris.  The  present  system  of  edu-  j where  it  falls  into  the  Pal  tic,  and  on  the  terminus 
cation  was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  Pombnl,  iu  i of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pop. 
1773;  it  is,  however,  indebted,  for  various  im-  Ilj7fi0  in  1861,  exclus.  of  a garrison  of  l,ti78.  The 
provements  in  the  course  of  study,  to  Englishmen,  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  town- 
who  have  been  instructors;  but,  with  alL  this,  it  is  house,  and  the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  town 
still  very  far  liehind ; and  many  important  with  water.  There  is  in  the  ancient  ducal  castle 
branches  of  knowledge  are  either  not  taught  at  a foundation  for  the  daughters  of  nobles  and 
all,  or  arc  taught  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  j burgesses.  It  has  a gymnasium,  a house  of  c<»r- 
The  university  is  extremely  well  endowed;  and  roction,  and  some  manufactures;  but  its  salmon 
the  inferior  class  of  nobles  are  sometimes  com-  and  lamprey  fisheries,  and  its  shipping,  are  the 
petiturs  for  the  vacant  chairs.  The  annual  ex- j principal  sources  of  wealth.  There  are  salt  springs 
penses  of  the  students  do  not  exceed  bOL  each,  ; in  the  vicinity ; hut,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal 
any  excess  l>eing  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  ; and  timber,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  use. 
the  institution.  The  library  consists  of  three  j COLCHESTER,  n pari.  Ixir.  and  river  port  of 
large  saloons,  containing  aliout  30,000  vols.,  but  England,  cn.  Essex,  div.  Colchester,  hund.  Leyden ; 
they  are  nearly  all  of  ancient  date.  The  College  : a0  »».  NK.  London  by  road,  and  61|  m.  bv  (treat 
of  Arts,  w’hich  formerly  belonged  to  the  J.lesuits,  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  23,809  in  1S6 1.  The  town 
is  a remarkably  handsome  building.  The  mo-  | stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  rising  from  the 
nastcry  of  Santa  Cruz,  an  immense  Gothic  build-  Colne,  which  cuts  off  u small  suburb.  It  is  well 
ing  in  the  worst  taste,  belongs  to  the  order  of  built,  has  several  good  streets,  is  paved,  lighted 
Augustine*,  who,  in  addition  to  numerous  im-  with  gas,  and  adequately  supplied  with  water, 
portant  privileges,  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  Great  improvements  in  its  interior  have  been 
their  prior  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  uni-  ; effected,  and  are  still  going  on.  There  are  three 
versify.  The  monks  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  bridges  over  the  river.  A part  of  the  remains  of 
noble  descent  and  polished  manners,  ami  are  often  the  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
seen  mounted  on  tine  horses  splendidly  enpari-  Edward  the  Elder,  is  occasionally  used  as  a prison, 
soned,  being  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  There  are  eight  parish  churches : St.  Peter’s,  built 
monastery  to  appear  on  foot  beyond  its  walls,  previously  to  the  Conquest,  lias  been  modernised 
(Lord  Caernarvon,  i.  43.)  On  a hill  opposite  to  and  enlarged;  St.  James's  dates  previously  to 
the  town  is  the  superb  convent  and  church  of  the  Edward  II.,  and  is  a handsome  structure;  St. 
mins  of  St.  Clara.  Besides  thcae  public  buildings,  Leonard’s  is  also  large  and  convenient:  besides 
there  are  the  cathedral  and  eight  churches,  live  these,  there  are  a French  and  a Dutch  Protestant 
of  which  are  collegiate,  with  several  other  con-  church,  and  nine  dissenting  chapels.  The  re- 
vents. hospitals,  Ac.  There  is  a fine  stone  bridge  mains  of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph’s  priory,  founded 
over  the  Mondego,  whose  bed,  which  is  progres-  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pith  century,  are  said  to 
sivcly  rising,  is  nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  while  afford  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Norman 
in  the  winter  it  becomes  an  impetuous  torrent,  architecture  in  the  kingdom, 
and  overflows  the  surrounding  country.  The  town  Colchester  has  a free  grammar  school,  founded 
it  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  by  an  in  the  20th  of  Elizabeth,  with  one  scholarship  in 
aqueduct.  Near  Coimbra,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  annexed  to  it ; two 
river,  is  the  Quinta  dtu  Lagrima or  Villa  of  others,  in  the  same  college,  revert  to  this  school 
'Fears,  the  residence  of  the  beautiful  Inez  do  Cns-  on  failure  of  applicants  of  the  surname  of  Gillicrt 
tro,  whose  murder  forms  the  subject  of  the  fine  (that  of  founder)  or  Torbington;  and  four  founded 
episode  in  the  third  book  of  the  ‘ Lusiad.’  Earthen-  j in  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  on  failure  of  any 
ware  of  good  quality  is  produced  here,  with  woollen  j lwys  being  sent  from  the  Ipswich  grammar  school, 
and  linen  cloths.  j It  educates  from  thirty  to  forty  scholars;  two 

Coimbra  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Conimbrica , | charity  schools,  founded  in  1 70*,  have  been  joined 
founded  by  the  Romans  300  years  n.c.  It  suffered  . to  the  national  school,  in  which  about  400  bovs 
severely  by  the  earthquake  of  1755.  and  was  n ! are  educated,  of  whom  148  are  clothed  by  the 
scene  of  great  distress  in  1810,  when  the  Duke  of  charity;  a Lancastrian  school,  and  an  endowed 
Wellington  retreated  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  | school  founded  in  181F*,  for  children  of  Quakers, 
COLABBA,  an  island  on  the  Malabar  or  W.  ■ with  a library  attached  to  it.  The  principal 
coast  of  Hindostan,  immediately  S.  the  Island  of  charitable  institutions  arc,  a hospital,  founded  by 
Bombay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a cause-  James  I.;  several  almshouses;  and  the  Essex  and 
way,  ami  on  which  a fine  lighthouse  and  canton-  Colchester  Hospital,  built  in  1820.  A commodious 
incuts  for  the  British  troops  have  been  erected,  theatre  was  erected  in  1812;  and  there  are  literary 
(See  Bombay.)  and  philosophical,  medical,  botanical, and  musical 

COLA  POOH,  a small  rajaliship  ofHindostan.  societies,  all  in  a flourishing  state.  Market-days, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  partly  above  and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays:  the  latter  a large 
partly  below  the  *VV.  Ghauts,  including  the  towns  corn  market;  but  general  provisions  are  on  sale 
of  Colapoor,  Pamellah,  Mulcapoor,  and  Culgong.  daily  in  the  large  ami  commodious  market-place. 
The  rajah  of  Colapoor  is  descended  from  the  eldest  j There  arc  large  animal  cattle  fairs  on  the  otii  and 
branch  of  the  family  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  f»th  of  July,  23rd  and  21th  of  the  same  month,  and 
Mahrntta  empire,  lie  formerly  possessed  Mai  wan, . 20th  Oct.  ami  three  following  days, 
and  some  other  ports  on  the  Malabar  const;  but 1 Colchester  is  a bonding  port,  but  the  foreign 
his  subjects  being  notorious  for  piracy,  the  British  : imports  are  comparatively  insignificant ; they  con- 
compelled  him  to  cede  these  places  in  1812;  ami  sist  chiefly  of  wine,  oil-cake  from  Holland,  and 
in  1829  assumed  the  government  of  the  country.  | timber  from  the  Baltic.  The  trade  coastwise  is 
Cot.AixK»H,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  j more  extensive,  the  imports  being  chiefly  colonial 
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produce,  and  home  manufactures,  from  London ; f 
with  coals,  Ac.  from  the  northern  counties:  the 
exports,  com  and  malt.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  1 The  Hythe,'  a little  be- 
low the  town,  where  there  is  a custom-house  and 
commodious  quay,  warehouses,  ami  bonding,  coal 
and  timber  yards ; larger  vessels  (chietiy  colliers)  J 
discharge  at  Wivcnhoe,  still  lower  down,  into 
lighters.  On  Ian.  1,  1804,  there  belonged  to  the  i 
|K>rt,  or  rather  river,  exactly  300  vessels ; but  of  | 
tliese  no  fewer  than  202  were  under  50  tons  bur- 
den : and  their  aggregate  tonnage  and  that  of  the 
9#  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  amounted  to  only 
HI, HIM  tons.  The  oyster  fishery  of  the  river  has  j 
been  long  celebrated,  and  was  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  Richard  1.;  it  employs  a considerable 
number  of  the  inhab.,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  small  craft  belonging  to  the  town.  Then*  is  , 
a large  distillery  at  Hvthe.  A silk  manufactory  j 
in  the  town  employs  lietwecn  300  and  4(H)  hands,  j 
chiefly  females.  The.  weaving  of  baize  (introduced  J 
bv  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  used  I 
formerly  to  be  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  has 
wholly  ceased.  At  present,  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  mainly  depends  on  its  retail  trade,  by  which 
an  extensive  agricultural  district  is  supplied.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  a large  military  establishment 
was  stationed  here,  the  withdrawal  of  which  caused 
some  deterioration  to  the  Itorougk.  Under  the 
Municipal  Act  its  ltoundaries  ore  contracted  to  an 
area  of  alsnit  2,000  acres  immediately  round  the 
town;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors.  Borough  revenue  3,070/.  in  1862,  of 
which  alKiut  one-fourth  from  rates. 

Colchester  has  (with  some  interruption)  returned 
two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  23rd  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  free  burgesses  not  re- 
ceiving alms.  The  pari.  bor.  (co-ex tensive  with 
the  ancient  liberties)  extends  over  a space  of 
11,770  acres,  divided  by  the  Colne  into  two  nearly 
equal  pnrts.  Number  of  registered  electors,  1,314 
in  1802,  of  which  413  are  freemen.  Ann.  val.  of 
real  prop,  assessed  to  income-tax  60,3204  in  1857, 
and  85,727/.  in  1802. 

Colchester  has  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  t he  Camelodunum 
of  the  Roman  period,  though  this  has  been  dis- 
puted. There  is,  however,  no  place  in  the  king- 
dom \rtiere  more  numerous  Roman  remains  have 
been  discovered.  It  had  many  monastic  institu- 
tions previously  to  the  Reformation  ; of  these,  St, 
John’s  Abbey,  of  which  the  noble  gateway  is  the 
sole  relic,  was  the  chief. 

Colchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a suffragan 
bishop  in  the  26th  Henry  VIII.  There  were  two 
consecrations  only,  the  first  in  1536,  the  other  in  I 
1592;  bn  the  death  of  the  last  diocesan,  in  1007,  J 
no  successor  was  nominated.  In  10-18  the  town  | 
was  held  by  insurrectionary  royalists,  and  endured  I 
a siege,  by  Fairfax,  of  eleven  weeks,  when  it  was 
starved  into  surrender,  and  the  leaders  hung:  half 
the  fine  subsequently  levied  appears  to  have  been 

niid  by  Dutch  refugees,  who  had  escaped  from  the  | 
uke  of  Alva's  persecution.  It  gives  the  title  of! 
baron  to  the  Abbot  family. 

COLDSTREAM,  one  of  the  border  towns  of 
Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  on  the  Tweed,  14  ni.  SW. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Pop.  1,834  in  1861.  Formerly 
the  communication  between  England  amt  Scot- 
land was  here  effected  by  a ford,  bv  which  Edw.  I. 
entered  the  latter  with  a powerful  army  in  1290 ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  passage  for  the 
Scottish  and  English  armies  till  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  1603.  It  was  by  this  ford,  also,  that  the 
Covenanters  entered  England  iu  1040.  A bridge 
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of  five  arches  spans  the  river,  which  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfares  between  the  two  king- 
doms previously  to  the  construction  of  railways. 
At  present,  the  iron  mails  have  completely  thrown 
the  old  highway  into  the  shade,  and  Coldstream 
bridge  lies  silent  and  deserted.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  quite  Scotch  in  ap|>earance.  It 
has  a weekly  corn-market,  and  a monthly  sheep 
and  cattle  market,  both  of  considerable  importance. 
There  Is  a par.  church  and  two  Presbyterian  dis- 
senting chapels,  three  subscription  libraries,  and 
four  friendly  societies.  The  means  of  education 
are  good.  General  Monk  resided  at  Coldstream 
in  1059-00,  previously  to  his  going  to  England  and 
effecting  the  Restoration.  During  his  stay  here, 
he  raised  a horse  regiment,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  ‘ Coldstream  Guards,'  which  name 
the  regiment  still  retains. 

COLERAINE,  a marit.  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  co.  Londonderry,  on  the 
Lower  Bunn,  4 m.  from  its  mouth,  and  47  m. 
NNW.  Belfast,  on  the  railway  from  Belfast  to 
Port  rush.  Pop.  4,851  iu  1821;  6,143  in  1841 ; and 
5,031  in  1801.  The  town  was  built  and  fortified 
by  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  to  whom  the  dis- 
trict was  granted  by  James  I„  in  1013.  The  town 
consists  of  a square,  called  the  Diamond,  a main 
street,  and  several  others,  in  which  are  many  well- 
built  houses.  A wooden  bridge,  constructed  in 
1710,  and  renovated  in  1743,  connects  it  with  the 
suburb  of  Killowen  or  Waterside,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Bonn.  The  par.  church  is  a large  plain 
building.  The  Rom.  C’nth.  chapel,  an  elegant 
structure,  is  in  Killowen.  The  other  places  of 
| worship  are,  two  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  each 
for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Seewlers.  The 
manufactures  in  the  town  and  iinuic*diute  neigh- 
bourhood are  trilling ; a few  paper-mills  and 
some  small  tanneries.  It  has  an  endowed  school, 
built  by  the  Irish  Society ; a town-ball,  with  a 
dispensary,  loan  fund,  and  a mendicity  association. 
The  corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor,  12  aider- 
men,  24  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  numlier  of 
freemen,  is  become  extinct ; and  its  property  is 
now  vested  in  commissioners.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  town  and  liberties,  the  limits  of 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter  at  3 no.  in  every 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  until 
the  Union,  since  which  it  luu  sent  one  member  to 
the  Imperiul  II.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  274  in 
1805. 

There  ore  numerous  bleach-greens  in  the  neigh- 
iKMtrhood.  The  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  on  the 
Bann,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  valuable. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  com  and 
meal,  provisions,  including  pork,  and  linens  of  a 
fine  kind,  called  ‘ Coleraine*.’  The  entries  at  the 
port,  in  the  year  1803,  comprised  six  British  ves- 
sels, of  1,338  tons,  and  three  foreign  vessels,  of 
7»>9  tons.  The  customs  duties  received  amounted 
to  7,561/.  in  1859 ; to  7,9414  iu  1801 ; and  to  6,108/. 
in  1803.  Formerly,  the  trade  of  the  town  was 
much  impeded  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  had  but  9 ft.  water  over  it  at  springs, 
and  5 at  neaps;  but  this  defect  has  been  in  a great 
degree  obviated  bv  the  formation  of  a harbour  at 
Purtrush,  4 m.  N£.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann, 
in  which  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  water  may  anchor, 
being  sheltered  by  a projecting  rock  from  the  swell 
of  the  ocean.  The  outlay  on  this  harbour  amounted 
to  about  13.0(H)/. ; and  it  affords  greut  facilities  to 
the  trade  of  Coleraine,  there  being  also  a railway 
from  the  town  to  Portnish. 

COLESHILL,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  Birmingham  div.,  bund,  llemiingham; 
110  m.  NW.  London  by  London  and  North  West- 
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crn  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  2,053  ih  1861.  The 
town  derives  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  a 
hill,  near  the  Cole.  It  has  a handsome  Gothic 
church  with  a lofty  spire,  several  good  houses,  and 
a school  supported  out  of  lands  purchased  by  the 
inhab.  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON,  or  CULLOMPTON,  a town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Ilavridge, 
12  m.  NK.  Exeter,  and  181$  m.  W.  London  bv 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,205,  anti 
of  par.  3,185  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  vale  beside  the  Culm,  a tributary  of  the 
Kxe,  anti  consists  of  one  large  street,  along  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Hath,  anti  of  several  smaller 
streets  diverging  from  it  on  either  side;  many  of 
the  houses  are  ancient,  anti  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  their  day.  The  church,  origin- 
ally collegiate,  is  a spacious  structure,  in  the  later 
{stinted  style,  with  a lofty  and  highly  ornamented 
tower,  and  a beautiful  chu|tel  attached.  There 
are  seven  dissenting  chapels ; a national  school, 
in  which  above  200  boys  anti  girls  are  educated ; 
with  other  schools,  and  several  extensive  charities. 
Market,  Saturdays ; fairs,  first  Wednesdays  in 
May  and  Nov.,  lor  cattle  and  cloth.  There  is  a 
woollen  mill ; and  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
woollen  cloths  anti  serges  employs  a considerable 
portion  of  the  pop.,  though  the  business  has  much 
declined.  There  is  also,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
a paper-mill,  two  large  Hour-mills,  and  four  tan- 
yards.  A monthly  session  for  the  district  is  held 
in  the  town. 

COLMAR  (an.  Columbaria , or  Colnuiria,  a city 
of  France,  dep.  Haute  Rhin,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  hanks  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  111 ; 36  ra.  XNE.  Strasbourg,  and  234 
m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Straslsnirg  to 
Mulhouse  and  Basel.  Pop.  2*2,629  in  1861.  The 
city  was  fortified  previously  to  1673,  when  Louis 
XrV„  having  taken  it  from  Germany,  destroyed 
its  defences,  and  united  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
French  crown.  The  city  is  now  surrounded  only 
by  btndtrvardt%  planted  with  trees,  and  serving  for 
public  walks.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  con- 
tains few  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice.  The 
principal  ore  the  cathedral,  built  in  1363,  the  the- 
atre, and  prison.  The  other  public  buildings  and 
establishments  are  the  hall  of  justice,  city  hall, 
prefecture,  college,  with  a public  library  contain- 
ing 60,000  vols.  and  several  paintings  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others ; the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
civil  and  military  hospitals,  church  of  tlic  Do- 
minican convent,  now  a corn-ball,  Protestant 
church,  and  museum,  containing,  amongst  other 
curiosities,  a remarkable  aerolite,  which  descended 
near  Ensisheim  in  1492,  and  originally  weighed 
260  pounds. 

( 'olmar  is  environed  by  pleasant  walks,  gardens, 
and  country  houses ; and  possesses  an  orangery 
and  departmental  nursery  grounds.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  II  has  numerous  manu- 
factures of  cotton  stuffs  and  printed  goods,  a large 
cotton  and  silk  ribbon  factory,  besides  others  of 
cutlery.  paper,  brushes,  combe,  and  leather;  and 
an  extensive  trade  in  iron,  spices,  drugs,  ami  wine, 
which,  with  its  manufactured  goods,  it  exports 
largely  to  Switzerland.  The  Columbaria  of  the 
Romans  is  believed  to  have  replaced  the  inure 
ancient  Argentunria.  This  town  was  several  times 
destroyed  by  the  l>arbarians,  and  in  after  times 
suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  llapsburg  and  Nassau.  The  Swedes 
took  it  in  1632. 

COLMENAK  I)E  OREJA,  a town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Madrid,  13  m.  ENE.  Aranjucz.  Pop.  4,833 
in  1857.  The  town  contains  a tine  church,  two 
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convents  and  two  hospitals;  and  is  finely  situ- 
ated in  a plain  productive  of  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  pottery,  and 
S[»nnish  rush ; and  mill-stones,  ana  fine  white 
stone  for  building,  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

COLNE,  a market  town  anil  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Lancaster,  hand.  Blackburn,  par.  Whal- 
ley,  on  the  Colne,  an  affluent  of  the  ('alder;  26  m. 
N.  Manchester,  15  m.  NE.  Blackburn,  and  238 j 
m.  N.  London,  by  London  ami  North  Western  and 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  7,906  in  1861.  This  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity;  but  antiquaries  are  un- 
decided whether  it  be  the  Colunio  of  the  Romans, 
or  the  Culmt-  of  the  Saxons.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  boon  found  here;  ami  Castor  Cliff,  about  1 
m.  distant,  retains  evident  traces  of  a military 
station,  having  a regular  quadrangular  rampart, 
surrounded  by  a fosse.  The  town  is  situated  on 
an  eminence,  on  a tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
river  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
passes  through  a tunnel  about  I m.  from  the  place, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  fine  grazing  district  of 
Craven.  It  is  a brisk  second-rate  town,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  Flam*  spring, 
2 ra.  E.  The  parochial  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
supposed  to  lie  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
but  rqtaired  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  more  re- 
cently in  1815,  is  said  to  l»e  a ‘spacious  and  decent 
building.’  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independ- 
ents, and  Inghainitcs,  have  places  of  worship  A 
gallery  in  the  first  named  of  these  gave  way  in 
1777,  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  assembled  to 
hear  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  society, 
preach  on  it*  opening;  but  though  many  were  in- 
jured by  the  accident,  no  lives  were  lost.  A free 
grammar-school,  rebuilt  in  1812  by  subscription, 
on  the  site  of  one  more  ancient,  educates  six  hoys: 
Archbishop  Tillotsoii  wits  a pupil  in  it.  The  co. 
magistrates  hold  sessions  here,  mid  a constable  for 
the  gov.  of  the  place  is  chosen  annually  by  the 
rate-payers.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a court 
Itaron,  and  courts  leet  or  hnlmote  are  held  in  May 
and  Oct.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufacture:  a fulling-mill  existed 
in  1311,  ami  altoul  the  same  period  a coal-mine 
was  worked  in  the  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the 
woollen  fabrics,  shalloons,  calamancoes,  and  tam- 
mies, were  made  in  considerable  quantities;  mid  a 
piece-ball,  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Bradford 
and  Halifax,  was  erected  in  1775.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial stone  building,  containing  two  rooms, 
each  162  ft.  by  42  ft.  The  upper  room  has  l>eeii 
used  for  the  sale  of  woollens  during  the  fairs,  ami, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  the  worsted  trade,  the 
whole  building  is  now  thrown  open  for  the  sale  of 
general  merchandise  on  the  same  occasions.  The 
cotton  trade  having  been  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  has  nearly  superseded  the 
woollen  trade,  and  the  |*>p,  is  now  principally 
employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the 
Manchester  market.  The  spinning  power  is  chiefly 
water  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  streams, 
steam-engine*  being  used  to  obviate  their  occa- 
sional failure.  The  first  power-loom  was  intro- 
duced into  the  district  in  1832.  The  canal  already 
notieed  affords  a ready  mode  of  conveyance  for 
the  coal,  slate,  lime,  ami  stone  raised  here.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesday : fairs,  March  7.  May  13  and 
15,  Oct.  11,  Dec.  21 : also  a fair  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday °f  the  month  for  cattle  and  cloth. 

COLOGNE,  or  COLN  (Germ.  Kblk),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  electorate  of  the  same  name,  ami  now  of 
the  Rhine  prov.,  ami  of  a reg.  and  circ.  of  the 
same,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  great  line*  of  railway  lrom  Berlin 
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to  Paris  and  from  Amsterdam  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mayn.  Pop.  120,568  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a 
garrison  of  7,485.  The  city,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  connected 
bv  a tine  bridge  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  with  the  town  of  Deutz,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a crescent,  clow?  to  the  water:  and  is  strongly 
fortitied.  The  walls  have  a number  of  towers 
it  la  Montalembtrt , and  form  a circuit  of  nearly 
7 m. ; but  a part  of  the  included  space  is  laid  out 
in  promenades  and  gardens.  Though  finely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a noble  river,  on  a 
slightly  elevated  ground,  Cologne  has  many  wood 
houses,  and  is  ill-built,  having  been  laid  out  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  object  of  architects  I 
was  more  directed  towards  defence  against  ex- 
ternal enemies  than  interior  comfort  ami  l>eniity. 
The  city  has  a great  many  interesting  buildings, 
chief  among  them  the  cathedral  or  minster  of  St. 
Peter,  a vast  and  imposing  blit  incomplete  Gothic 
edifice,  begun  about  the  year  1248.  It  is  about 
400  ft.  in  length,  and  the  choir  rises  to  the  height 
of  180  ft.  To  complete  the  vast  structure  and  add  ] 
to  it  a suitable  tower,  has  been  the  object  of  all 
Germany  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  ami 
large  sums  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  for  the  famous 
altar-piece  painted  by  Rubens.  Several  of  the 
other  churches  are  also  interesting,  particularly  i 
that  of  St.  Gereon.  The  town-house  is  a fine  old  ' 
building.  Tbc  hall  for  the  courts  of  justice  was 
erected  in  1824.  In  the  arsenal  are  preserved 
many  curious  specimens  of  ancient  armour.  Co- 
logne is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  and  of  the  courts  of  ap|K.aai  for 
the  province.  Its  university,  established  in  1588, 
w as  suppressed  during  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  French.  The  city  has  two  gymnasiums 
or  colleges — one  for  Catholics,  to  which  is  attached 
a very  valuable  library,  and  one  for  Protestants; 
there  is  besides  an  archiepiscopal  seminary  for  the 
education  of  clergymen,  a normal  school,  a coni- 
merdal  school,  a public  library,  with  numerous 
literary  institutions,  anti  a theatre.  Manufactures 
important ; they  consist  principally  of  cotton  yarn 
and  stuffs,  woollen  stockings,  bonnets,  silks,  vel- 
vets, tobacco,  soap,  hats,  luce,  thread,  ami  clocks. j 
There  arc  tan-works  and  several  distilleries,  the 
most  esteemed  product  of  the  latter  I icing  the  j 
well  known  ran  de  Cologne . The  city  has  a very  ] 
good  port  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  principal entre-  j 
j»ot  of  the  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  f 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  countries  in-  | 
eluded  W'ithin  the  German  customs’  union,  Ku-  I 
bens  was  bom  in  Cologne  in  1577,  and  several  of 
its  churches  are  ornamented  with  his  chef- 
tf  mtrrrn. 

Cologne  was  anciently  called  Oppidum  Ubiotum,  I 
from  its  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  a German 
tribe.  A Roman  colony  was  planted  in  it  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  who  was 
born  in  it ; hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Agrippina 
Otlunia,  and  latterly  of  Uolonia  ami  Cologne. 
(Tacit.  Annal.,  lib.  x».  § 27 ; Cellarii  Not  it.  Orbis 
Antiqui,  i.  p.  327.)  lu  the  middle  ages,  Cologne 
was  much  more  populous  and  wealthy  tliau  at 
present.  It  was  for  a lengthened  period  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  belonging  to  the  Han- 
seatic League.  It  suffered  much  at  different, 
periods  from  the  intolerance  of  its  magistrates,  by 
whom  all  Protestants  were  expelled  from  the 
city  in  1618. 

COLOMBIA,  a vast  territory  of  S.  America, 
formerly  one  country,  but,  since  the.  year  1831, 
divided  into  the  states  of  Lcuador,  New  Granada, 


and  Venezuela.  The  territory  occupies  the  N. 
part  of  South  America,  between  lat.  12°  25'  N. 
and  5°  S.,  and  long.  60°  and  83°  W. ; having  N. 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  British  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
S.  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean  ami 
the  repub.  of  Central  America ; length  K.  to  W., 
1,320  m. ; breadth  N.  to  S.,  1,080  m. ; area 
1,1 55, (M>0  sq.  m. 

Colombia  Is  naturally  divided  into  3 distinct 
zones,  or  tracts  of  country.  The  first  comprises 
the  country  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  ami  the  Andes ; the  second,  the 
mountainous  region ; the  third,  the  immense 
savannahs  which  stretch  S.  and  K.  from  the  Andes 
| to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Amazon,  ami 
1 the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Orinoco.  (k>- 
lombia  Las  as  much  ns  2,000  m.  of  coast  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  and  1,200  m.  on 
the  Pacific.  The  funner  is  a great  (leal  more  in- 
dented with  bays  and  inlets  than  the  latter;  the 
priuci|tal  are  the  Gulfs  of  Faria,  Maracaybo,  and 
Darien,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea;  with  Panama, 
Choco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  Pacific. 
Several  islands  belonging  to  Colombia  surround 
its  coast;  as  those  of  Margarita,  Tortuga,  Ac. 
(Venezuela) ; I.  Key,  Quito.  Ac.  (X.  Granada) ; 
ami  Puna  (Ecuador).  (Hall's  Colombia,  Ac„  pp. 
26-28 ; Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii.  7,  Ac.) 

Mountain *. — The  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
enters  the  prov.  of  Loxa  from  the  S.,  between 
lat.  4°  and  5°  S. ; in  2°  23'  S.,  where  it  is  nearly 

15.000  ft.  in  height,  it  divides  into  two  parallel 
ridges,  in  the  elevated  valley  between  which, 

9.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  tile  sea,  Quito  and 
other  towns  are  situated.  E.  of  this  valley  rise 
the  summits  of  Copaurcn,  16,380,  Tungnragua, 
16,720,  Cotopaxi,  17,950, ami  Guyatnbu,  18,180  ft.; 
and  on  its  W.  side,  those  of  Chimborazo.  20,100, 
Heulsa,  16,302,  ami  Petehiiieha,  1 5,380  ft.  high ; 
all  covered  with  pcrjictunl  snows,  from  amidst 
which  torrents  of  flame  and  lava  have  frequently 
burst,  and  desolated  the  surrounding  country. 
These  two  ranges  afterwards  unite,  but  near  i° 
N.  again  se{tfirate,  enclosing  the  lofty  valley  of 
Pastos.  bounded  by  the  still  active  volcanoes  of 
Azufsal  ami  Gamiml,  and  the  extinct  one  of 
Chiles,  Beyond  Pastos,  the  Cordilleras  consist 
of  three  ranges,  the  most  W.,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  generally  less  than  5,000  ft.,  follows  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  terminates  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama;  the  central  range  iA  interposed  l>e- 
tween  the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
rivers,  ami  terminates  near  Mum  pox,  between  lat. 
9°  and  10°  K.t  and  the  third*  bong  the  most  E. 
and  highest  range,  extends  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Parian  promontory,  in  long.  62°  E.  This 
last-named  range  divides  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Orinoco  on  its  E„  from  the  Magdalena, 
Zulia,  Tocuyo,  Ac.,  and  their  affluents,  on  its  W. 
side.  Many  of  its  summits  reach  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow ; and  it  has  numerous  lower 
summits,  called  / mramot , which  rise  to  10,000  or 

12.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  damp  and  thick  fogs.  The 
city  of  Bogota,  8,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  built,  on 
a table-land  formed  by  this  mountain  range ; ns 
are  the  towns  of  Xirgua,  Sau  Felipe  el  Fuerte, 
Barnuesimeto,  and  Tocuyo;  but  these  are  at  a 
much  lower  elevation  than  Bogota,  the  mountains 
decreasing  in  height  very  considerably  N.  of 
Merida.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes  in 
Colombia  is  nlsmt  11,100  ft.;  their  altitude  is 
greatest  near  the  equator.  In  Venezuela,  between 
the  parallels  of  3°  and  7°  S.  lat.,  there  is  another 
mountain  system,  unconnected  with  the  Andean, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Orinoco  and 
the  plums  of  Coraccas,  Vatinas,  and  those  in 
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the  E.  parts  of  Nfcw  Granada.  This  system  has 
been  called  the  Cordillera,  or  Sierra  of  Pariiua. 
It  is  less  a chain  than  a collection  of  granitic 
mountains,  sejiarated  by  small  plains,  and  not 
uniformly  disposed  in  lines ; its  mean  height  is  not 
above  3,560  ft.,  although  some  summits  rise  to 
upwards  of  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
(Humboldt's  Peru.  Narr.  and  Researches;  Hall's 
Colombia,  pp.  2-6 ; Mod.  Trav.,  vol  xxvii.) 

I* lu ins. — Colombia  includes  the  most  northerly 
of  the  three  great  basins  of  the  S.  American  con- 
tinent, the  Llanos  Yarinas  and Caraccaa;  which, 
like  the  Pum/ta*  of  Buenos  Avres,  consists  of  sa- 
vannahs or  steppes  devoid  of  large  trees.  These, 
in  the  rainy  season,  appear  from  the  high  lands 
as  a boundless  extent  of  verdure,  but  in  time  of 
drought  they  are  a complete  desert.  1 1 umboldt  re- 
marks. that  4 there  is  something  awful,  but  sad  und 
gloomy,  in  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  steppes.’ 
* I know  not,’  he  says, 4 whether  the  first  sight  of 
the  Uano*  excites  less  astonishment  than  that  of 
the  Andes.  The  plains  of  the  W.  and  N.  of  Europe 
present  hut  a feeble  image  of  these.  All  around 
us  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky  ; 
and  that  vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  like 
an  ocean  covered  with  sea-weeds.’  The  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  these  steppes,  like  those  of  N.  Asia, 
is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities.  Ail 
uninterrupted  flat  of  180  leagues  extends  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  Araure  and  Ospinos ; ami 
from  San  Carlos  to  the  savannahs  of  the  Caqueta 
for  200  leagues.  This  resemblance  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully 
where  the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm- 
trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of 
the  Orinoco  are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  beseem 
Occasionally,  however,  fractured  strata  of  sand- 
stone, or  compact  limestone,  stand  4 or  5 ft, 
higher  than  the  plain,  and  extend  for  three  or  four 
leagues  along  it;  and  convex  eminences, of  a very 
t riding  height,  separate  the  streams  which  flow  to 
the  coast  from  those  that  join  the  Orinoco.  The 
phenomena  of  the  mirage,  ami  the  ap]>aritions  of 
large  lakes,  with  an  undulating  surface,  may  fre- 
quently be  observed.  These  savannahs  are  watered 
bv  the  numerous  streams  which  form  the  Meta, 
the  Apure,  and  finally  the  Orinoco  ; and  the  pc- 
riodical  overflowings  of  which  convert  the  whole 
country,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  into 
an  inland  sea.  The  equally  well-watered  plains 
of  Ecuador  are  intersected  by  numerous  large 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  ’form  a part  of  the 
great  central  basin  of  the  continent,  (llumboldt’s 
pen.  Narr.;  Hall,  p.  8;  Mod.  Trav.,  pp,  19-21, 
226-280.) 

River*, — The  chief  are  the  Amazon,  which,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  runs  almost  entirely 
through  Ecuador,  near  its  S,  border ; am!  the 
Orinoco,  which,  together  with  all  its  branches,  is 
wholly  included  within  the  territories  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  Xulia,  Tocuyo,  ami 
Guaraplche,  whose  waters  go  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  ; the  I'atia,  Mira,  Esmeralda,  and  Guayaquil 
rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific : the  Yapura,  Pu- 
tumayo, Nano,  Pigucna.  Pastaya.  M arena,  San- 
tiago’ Huallaga,  Ac.,  affluents  of  the  Amazon ; 
the  Guaviore,  Meta,  Arauca,  Apure,  with  its  nu- 
merous branches,  Ventuari.  Caura,  and  Carony, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Orinoco ; 
and  the  (.'av uni,  which  passes  into  the  territory  of 
British  Guiana. 

Lakes, — The  most  considerable  is  that  of  Marn- 
cavbo,  which  is  rather  a kind  of  inlund  fresh  water 
sea,  and  communicates  with  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  by  a channel  about  2 leagues  broad  ami  8 
long.  (See  Mara  cat  bo.)  The  lake  of  Valencia, 


which  Is  the  next  in  importance,  is  larger  than 
that  of  Xeufchatel  in  Switzerland  : there  are  others, 
both  in  the  plains  ami  in  the  mountainous  regions; 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  is  that  of  Guatavitn, 
not  tar  from  Bogota,  into  which,  it  is  aflirim  <1. 
large  sums  were  thrown  by  the  natives  during  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquests.  Some  extensive 
.salt  marshes  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  NW.  coast.  (Mod.  Trav.,  vol.  xxvii. ; 
Account  of  Colombia,  pp.  19-25.) 

Mineral*. — The  Cordilleras  teem  with  metallic 
wealth  ; and,  though  imperfectly  explored,  have 
already  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  ami  Iron  : the  gold 
is  mostly  obtained  by  washing  the  auriferous  soil, 
and  comes  chiefly  from  the  pro  vs.  of  Choco,  An- 
tioquia,  and  Popayan ; silver  is  found  in  the  prov. 
of  Pamplona  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca ; pla- 
tina, on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific;  mercury  ami 
cinnabar,  in  several  parts,  as  well  as  lead  ; and  iron 
and  pit-coal  in  abundance  near  Bogota  : copper,  in 
great  plenty,  is  fouud,  esjiecially  at  Aron,  in  New 
Granada.  There  are  mines  of  rock  salt  in  the 
mountains  NE.  of  Bogota,  and  caves  producing 
nitre  near  the  lake  Guavita.  Hot  sulphureous 
springs  ulsmiid  in  several  parts  ; those  of  Las  Trin- 
cheras,  about  10  m.  from  Valencia,  are  lielieved  to 
be  the  hottest  hitherto  discovered,  excepting  those 
of  I'rijino  in  Japan.  Colombia  al  founds  in  stu- 
|M>ndous  natural  wonders  : amongst  the  rest  are 
the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  not  far  from  Bo- 
gota; the  foil  of  Toquendama,  the  loftiest  cataract, 
and  the  8 ilia  tie  Caracal*,  the  loftiest  cliff  yet  dis- 
covered. (Humboldt's Pen.  Narr.  and  Researches ; 
Delaheche's  Geolog.  Manual,  pp.  410, 41 1 ; Present 
State  of  Colombia,  pp.  297-31 1.) 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  Cordil- 
lera and  the  Caribbean  Sen  is  extremely  hot,  and 
generally  unhealthy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco 
the  heat  Is  also  intense;  but  this  tract  is  not  so 
insalubrious  as  the  sea  coast,  and  is  often  refreshed 
by  strong  breezes.  The  middle  region  possesses 
every  gradation  of  temperature,  according  to  ele- 
vation : when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  found  to  stand  at  115°  Fnh.  ; 
at  the  height  of  4,800  ft.  it  has  descended  to  77° ; 
at  8,000  ft,  to  50°  ; at  9,000  ft.  high,  it  becomes 
extremely  cold;  and  at  15,700  ft.  all  vegetation 
ceases.  At  Caraccaa,  most  rain  falls  in  April, 
May,  and  June  : Dec.  Jan.,  Feb.  are  the  months 
of  greatest  drought.  Violent  storms,  accompanied 
with  thunder  ami  lightning,  ure  frequent  at  Mara- 
cavbo.  Earthquakes  are  very  common ; many  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  ami  one  in 
*812  overthrew  most  of  the  principal  towns  on  the 
N.  coast,  with  great  destruction  of  human  life. 
Intermittent, putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  and  dysen- 
teries are  the  most  prevalent  diseases  on  the  coast ; 
goitre  is  nearly  universal  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions. (Hall's  Colombia,  pp.  6-10;  Account  of 
Colombia,  pp.  13-18;  Mod.  Trav.,  vol.  xxvii.) 

Vegetable  Product «. — The  vast  forests  that  line 
the  shores  of  the  rivers,  ami  cover  the  mountains, 
aUmml  with  tine  timber,  which  would  yield  a large 
revenue,  if  the  means  of  transit  to  the  coast  were 
better.  Mahogany,  cedars,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  woods  of  great  beauty  and  durability,  a 
very  hard  species  of  oak  (Quercus  errus,  Linn.), 
iron-wood,  ebony  of  various  kinds  ; Nicaragua, 
Brazil,  and  numerous  other  dye-woods  ; the  cocoa 
ami  other  (talms  ; bananas,  plantains,  and  gigantic 
mimosas,  are  found  in  profusion.  Humboldt  ol>- 
serves,  4 It  might  be  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded 
with  plants,  docs  not  allow  them  space  enough  to 
unfold  themselves.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
every  where  concealed  under  a thick  carpet  of 
verdure  ; and  if  we  carefully  transplanted  the 
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OrchidtZj  the  pipers,  and  the  pothos,  which  a ’ 
single  courbanl  or  American  tig-tree  nourishes, 
we  should  cover  a vast  extent  of  ground.’  Vene- 
zuela is.  generally  speaking,  more  fertile  and  richly 
wooded  than  New  Granada.  Mangroves  and  Cacti  1 
grow  thick  upon  the  coast ; the  tamarind,  date, 
and  various  other  tropical  fruits,  are  nearly  every 
w here  plentiful,  and  the  Ficus  gigantea  sometimes 
reaches  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  cocoa-nut,  , 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  yam,  and  potato,  are  indi- 
genous to  Colombia,  as  are  vanilla,  cassia- fistula,  | 
cochineal,  «tc.  : the  prov.  of  Loxa  and  Mariquito  1 
are  fatuous  for  their  cinchona  hark  : cusparia,  sar-  I 
saparilla.  sassafras,  squills,  store x,  and  a multi-  i 
tude  of  other  nuslicinal  plants,  gums,  resins,  and  ! 
balsams,  are  natives  of  this  country.  Arborescent 
ferns  of  nn  enormous  size  are  met  with  ; and  the 
earth  in  some  parts  is  covered  with  gramineous 
plants  occasionally  30  ft.  high.  (Humlsildt's  Pen. 
Xarr.  and  Researches;  Mod.  Trav. ; Hall's  Colom- 
bia. pp.  30,  31,  d:c. ; Account  of  Colombia,  pp. 

1 44 — 1 53.) 

Animals. — Nature  has  been  equally  prodigal  of 
animal  as  of  vegetable  life.  Jaguars,  tapirs,  wild 
horses,  hogs,  deer  in  immense  numbers,  wild  dogs, 
and  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  are  amongst  the 
most  common  quadrupeds : ns  vultures,  parrots, 
and  parrnnuets,  in  large  flocks,  macaws,  scarlet 
cardinals,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  and  an  abundance 
of  w ater-fowl,  are  plentiful  among  birds.  Immense 
alligators  inhabit  the  larger  rivers  and  llanos, 
where,  together  with  large  serpents  of  various 
kinds,  they  lie  buried  in  the  mud  during  the  dry 
season,  and  revive  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
rains.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with 
fish  ; and  the  stagnant  pool*  in  the  llanos  abound 
with  the  gymnotus,  or  electrical  eel.  (For  a de- 
scription of  this  remarkable  animal,  see  Hum- 
boldt's Pen*.  Nam,  846-377  ; or  Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii. 
233-237.)  Scorpions,  millipedes,  scolopendras, 
termites,  mosquitoes,  and  myriads  of  other  insects 
abound  : the  pearl  oyster  inhabits  several  {tarts  of 
the  coast. 

Agriculture. — Cocoa,  entice,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  hides,  cattle,  and  Brazil-wood,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  culture  and  commerce:  the 
grain,  and  the  nutritious  roots  known  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  name  of  ground  provisions,  nre 
produced  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
consumption.  Maize  is  grown  every  where,  and, 
when  npe,  is  pounded  in  wooden  mortars  into  a 
conrse  meal,  there  being  no  more  perfect  ma- 
chinery for  grinding  it.  Wheat  is  grown  on  the 
higher  lands,  especially  in  New  Granada,  where  it 
succeeds  as  well  as  in  F.ngland,  and  often  yields 
40  bushels  on  acre : two  crops  may  be  produced  in 
a year.  A substitute  for  bread  is  found  in  cassava, 
which  is  procured,  by  a process  similar  to  that  for 
making  starch,  from  the  yuca  root:  the  plantain 
is  to  the  mass  of  the  natives  what  the  potato  has  be- 
come to  the  poor  of  Ireland;  the  rice  of  Colombia 
is  indifferent.  Cocoa  (properly  the  cacao  nut)  is 
principally  grown  in  Venezuela,  on  the  low’  rich 
soil  of  the  coast,  in  Vnrinas,  and  near  (iitnynquil. 
It  does  not  come  into  full  bearing  till  offer  eight 
or  nine  years’  growth  ; hut,  after  that,  continues  in 
produce  from  20  to  80  years,  l»enring  two  crops  a i 
year,  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  The  cultiva-  j 
tion  of  cacao  has  however  diminished,  that  of 
coffee  having  been  in  {tart  substituted  for  it.  I 
Coffee  has  been  introduced  into  almost  all  the  : 
temperate  valleys  of  Venezuela,  and  the  prov.  of 
Santa  Martha  and  Mariquita  ill  New  Granada; 
but  its  culture  is  conducted  with  less  care  than  in 
the  W.  Indian  Islands.  Its  produce  ami  the  trade 
in  it  have,  however,  increased  rapidly  since  the 
revolutionary  .war.  and  it  now  forms  by  far  the 
You  II. 


greatest  article  of  export.  Cotton  is  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  but  principally  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua.  and  the  pro  vs.  Cartagena  and  Maru- 
caybo.  The  produce  i*  said  to  la-  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  from  the  uplands  of  N.  America,  which  is 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  defective  mode 
generally  follows!  of  cleaning  and  depriving  it  of 
the  seed.  In  the  prov.  Cartagena,  the  plant  is 
grown  upon  newly  cleared  land,  between  succes- 
sive crops  of  maize.  Indigo  is  cultivated  prin- 
cipally in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  und  the  prov. 
Yarinas,and  formerly  was  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities; but  the  competition  in  this  article,  which 
British  skill  an«l  capital  has  produced  in  Hindostnn, 
materially  affects  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  greatly  sufierior  to  that  of 
Virginia,  yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the 
Rio  Negro;  in  some  places,  os  at  Cumanacoa, it  is 
even  superior  to  the  latter.  Under  the  Spanish 
; regime,  the  culture  nnd  sale  of  tobacco  were  mo- 
| nojxdised  by  the  government.  All  individuals 
| authorised  to  raise  it  were  registered,  and  the  entire 
! produce  was  brought  to  the  government  depots 
’ (estancos) . and  sold  to  its  agents  at  n certain  fixed 
price,  w*ho  again  sold  it  to  the  consumer  at  a 
, large  advance.  The  Colombian  congress  originally 
a bolished  this  among  other  monopolies;  but  finding 
| that  they  could  not  spare  the  revenue,  of  which  it 
was  productive,  it  was  again  revived.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  had.  however,  from  some  cans© 

! or  other,  so  much  declined,  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  monopoly  ceased  to  be  of  any 
material  importance;  und  a law  passed  the  con- 
gress for  its  abolition,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1834. 

1 Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  the  horse 
nnd  ox  were  unknown  in  the  New  World  ; but  the 
llanos  are  now  covered  with  herds  of  both.  M. 
Hcpons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
estimated  that  there  were,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracayljo.  1,200,000  oxen, 
180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules;  nn  estimate 
which  Humboldt  thought  too  low.  Sheep  and  gouts 
are  plentiful  in  the  table-lands  of  Bogota  ; animal 
food  is  cheap  and  much  consumed ; and  hides, 

1 wool,  and  cheese  form  a principal  portion  of  rural 
produce.  Agriculture  generally  is  in  a very  low 
state,  and  the  government  have  been  lately  de- 
sirous to  promote  its  improvement  by  encouraging 
foreign  settlers,  and  disposing  of  the  waste  lauds 
to  them  at  a low  rate,  and  exempting  them  for  a 
period  from  taxes.  Few  people  possess  estates 
of  6,000/.  a year;  6,000  dollurs  are  reckoned  a 
good  income.  Near  Pamplona  the  grounds  are 
surrounded  with  stone  wall  hedges,  which  give  an 
air  of  proprietorship  not  often  seen ; and  in  the 
valley  of  Scrinze  (New  Granada),  a similar  plan 
is  adopted,  and  cultivation  is  in  a tolerably  ad- 
vanced stage.  Commonly,  however,  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  natives  precludes  this,  and  4 the 
Colombian  who  can  eat  beef  and  plantains,  and 
smoke  cigars  as  he  swings  in  his  hammock,  is 
possessed  of  almost  every  thing  his  habits  qualify 
him  to  enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompts  him 
to  attain — the  poor  have  little  less,  the  rich  scarcely 
covet  more.’  In  the  llanos  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  such  that,  after  having  suffered  for 
half  the  year  from  inundations,  they  patiently  ex- 
I»ose  themselves  during  the  other  hall  to  the  most 
distressing  want  of  water,  though  they  know  that 
almost  every  where  they  may  obtain  a good  supply 
at  10  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
have,  in  fact,  indisposed  and  untitled  the  people 
for  any  vigorous  exertion.  (Humboldt : Mod. 
Trav.;  Hall.) 

Pearl  Fisheries. — Along  the  coast  many  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  as  fishermen,  bartering  the  fish 
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they  catch  for  maize  anil  other  inland  produce,  i of  commodity  is  conveyed  on  mules.  The  wavs 
There  are  three  fx*arl  fisheries ; two  on  the  shores  generally  are  mere  tracks,  formed  by  the  trend  of 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  those  of  the  Pacific.  , successive  travellers,  and  even  in  what  were  for- 
Thc  first  arc  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  islands  merly  termeil  roval  roads,  all  that  has  been  done 


Margarita,  Cubagua,  and  Coolie,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kin  llacha ; in  the  Kith  century  they  were 
much  celebrated,  and  yielded  pearls  to  the  value 
of  half  a million  dollars  annually.  The  jicarls  of 
this  coast  an*  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  play 
of  light,  in  which  they  are  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  Hast.  The  other  fishery  is  at  Panama:  all 
of  them  are  now  much  neglected,  and  do  not  yield 
more  than  18U,tKH)  dollars  a veur.  The  Indians  of 
Cariaco  have  a singular  method  of  catching  wild- 
fowl. which  may  here  lx*  noticed  : they  leave  ca- 
labashes continually  tloating  on  the  water,  that  the 
.birds  may  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them. 

* When  they  wish  to  catch  any  of  these  wild  fowl, 
they  go  into  the  water  with  their  heads  covered 
each  with  a calabash,  in  which  they  make  two 
holes  for  seeing  through.  They  thus  swim  towards 
the  birds,  throwing  a handful  of  maize  on  the 
water  from  time  to  time,  the  grains  of  which 
scatter  on  the  surface.  The  birds  approach  to  fins l 
on  the  maize,  mid  at  that  moment  the  swimmer 
seizes  them  by  the  feet,  pulls  them  under  water, 
and  wrings  their  necks  before  they  can  make  (he 
least  movement,  or,  by  their  noise,  spread  an  alarm 

among  the  dock Many  have  no  other  trade 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  daily 
take  multitudes  of  these  birds,  which  they  sell  at 
a low  rate.’  (Humboldt’s  Per*.  Karr.,  ii.  2*71,276; 
Present  State  of  Colombia,  pp.  3&2,  323 ; Hall’s 
Colombia,  pp.  28,  29;  Mod,  Trav.,  xxvii.  30,  54, 
55,  Ac.) 

Manuftu  ture*. — Such  of  these  as  are  not  merely 
domestic  are  chiefly  leather,  hammocks,  baizes, 
blankets,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  hats,  and 
salt ; but  none  of  them  is  of  any  im|x>rtnnee.  The 
principal  salt  works  are  at  A ray  a and  Santa  Mar- 
tha. The  whole  process  is  left  to  nature,  and  1 
consists  simply  in  the  washing  of  the  rauriatiferuu* 
soil  by  the  rains,  into  shallow  basins,  where  the 
salt  is  found  incrusted,  after  evaporation,  in  a state 
of  great  purity.  The  common  pottery  is  rude,  and 
made  by  Indian  women  only.  At  Caripe,  oil  is 
manufactured  by  the  Indians,  from  the  fat  of  young 
guachero  binds;  and  on  the  Magdalena,  the  negroes 
stuff  their  pillows  with  the  wool  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  inahagua  (pomlntx).  Such  expedient* 
often  supply  the  place  of  lx* t ter  manufactures,  all 
of  which  must  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  am 
compnrativelv  scarce  and  dear.  (Mod.  Trav. ; 
llumlxddl ; Hall’s  Colombia,  Arc.) 

Tntdr. — The  ports  of  I^itiuaym,  Rio  del  Hacba, 
Santa  Martha,  Cartagena,  Cl  Ingres,  Puerto-Ca- 
bello.  Panama,  and  (ninyaqnil  are  those  most  fre- 
quented by  foreign  traders.  The  value  of  the  im- 
port* and  export*  of  the  three  states  of  Colombia 
from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  ttatc- 
ment : — 
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£ 
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The  internal  trade  of  the  Colombian  states  is 
of  no  great  importance.  The  want  of  internal 
communication  is  a considerable  disadvantage; 
throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  scarcely  a 
road  passable  for  wheel  carriages ; and  every  species 


•is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  Bridges  are  few,  and 
except  those  of  Valencia  and  Capitanejo,  consist 
of  only  a few  rough  planks,  wit li  branches  laid 
across ; or  of  ropes,  upon  which  a suspended  basket 
is  made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In 
the  more  precipitous  anil  dangerous  passes,  when; 
mules  can  scarcely  lx*  used,  it  is  customary  for 
travellers  to  lx*  carried  in  chairs  fastened  to  the 
backs  of  men.  who  obtain  a miserable  livelihood 
by  continually  exposing  themselves  to  risks,  such 
as  those  which  beset  the  clmmoU-hunter.  (See 
Aniibh.) 

Governmrnt  is  vested,  in  each  of  the  states,  in  a 
senate  and  a house  of  representatives,  both  con- 
sisting of  members  elected  by  the  cantonal  de- 
mties  of  the  provinces,  in  a provisional  assembly, 
leld  once  in  four  years.  In  Colombia,  previous  to 
| ils  partition,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election 
of  deputies  require*!  the  parochial  voter  to  lx*  a 
Colombian,  above  the  age  of  21,  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty  worth  100  dollars,  or  exorcising  some  trade 
or  profession,  and  able  to  read  and  write  (this  last 
qualification  to  be  peremptory  after  1840).  To  be 
a cantonal  elector,  it  was  requisite  to  be  a native 
of  the  canton,  possessed  of  projx*rty  worth  500  dols., 
or  an  ineome  of  300  dollars:  to  lx*  a senator,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  income  of  500  dollars,  or  to 
lx;  of  a learned  profession.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a president  and  vice-president,  the 
former  of  whom  could  not  continue  in  office  longer 
than  eight  years  successively;  and  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  tiic  ministers,  could  lx*,  members  of  the  con- 
gress. With  some  variations,  this  government  has 
been  adopted  by  the  existing  states.  The  poli- 
tical government  of  each  department  is,  by  law, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  an  intmdente,  npjxiinted  by 
the  president,  with  the  sanction  of  the  congress, 
with  authority  over  the  administration  of  justice, 
police,  finance,  and  defence;  but  without  the  com- 
mand of  an  armed  military  force.  The  provinces 
are  under  the  administration  of  governors,  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  intendentc ; the 
cantons  and  parishes  have  each  their  own  officers. 

The  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  an  ill-digested 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Castile  and  of  the  Indie*, 
royal  ordinances  and  other  Spanish  decrees,  and 
colonial  regulations;  and  their  administration  i* 
very  unfavourably  s;x»ken  of.  The  judge*  were 
elected  by  the  congress,  from  lists  given  by  the 
president.  Trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  were  amongst  the  first  enactment*  of  the 
Colombian  congress. 

Religion,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  ceremonies 
and  festivals  of  which  are  celebrated  with  great 
! splendour.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1821 ; 
hut  the  clergy  still  possess  considerable  jxiwer,  ami 
I though  general  toleration  is  afforded  to  persons  of 
other  creeds,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  perform 
tlu  ir  rites  in  public.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
| <tate:  convents  are  still  numerous,  but  dimin  ish  - 
I iug,  ami  dissent  from  Catholicism  is  spreading, 
j Many  Indians  have  embraced  Chrbtianitv. 

| The  ranks  of  the  different  armies  are  filled  with 
| Indians  and  mixed  races,  in  a tolerable  state  of 
discipline.  In  addition  to  these,  there  b a militia, 
j consisting  of  the  whole  male  population  between 
j 1 6 and  40  years  of  age.  Considerable  pains  have 
j been  taken  by  the  states  of  Colombia  to  raise  a 
navy;  but  their  maritime  force  is  inconsiderable. 
A marine  school  has,  however,  been  established  at 
I Carthngcna. 

i During  the  Spanish  regime  elementary  educa- 
tion was  sadly  neglected,  and  all  the  more  irapor- 
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taut  branches  of  useful  knowledge  professed  at  the 
universities  of  the  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and  Quito, 
were  so  taught  as  to  be  really  worse  than  useless; 
and  instead  of  expanding  and  enlightening  the 
mind,  served  rat  hereto  imbue  it  with  the  grossest 
prejudices.  But  considerable  progress  has  since 
been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a better 
order  of  things.  Primary  schools  were  ordered  to  j 
Ik*  established  in  every  parish,  by  the  congress  of 
1821;  Lancastrian  schools  exist  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  the  universities  have  been  remodelled. 
The  Colombian  congress  applied  certain  property 
formerly  belonging  to  the  clergy  to  the  aid  of 
public  education ; and  the  legislatures  of  the  pre- 
sent republics  have  been  anxious  to  carry  into  i 
effect  the  system  adoptee!  by  it.  Several  public  | 
journals  ore  established  in  different  parts  of  the  ; 
country. 

Architecture  has  made  but  little  progress,  and  [ 
almost  the  only  specimens  worth  notice  are  confined 
to  Bogota.  Painting  is  successfully  cultivated  in  i 
that  city  and  Quito,  and  music  in  Caraccas;  but, 
generally  shaking,  the  line  arts  are  in  a very  I 
backward  state.  The  besetting  vice  of  the  Colom-  I 
bians  is  indolence,  which  retards  all  their  social  I 
progress : they  are  courteous,  hospitable,  and,  when 
ultimately  known,  friendly  and  cordial;  tcmjierate  ] 
in  their  habits. and  grave  in  their  deportment;  but  j 
suspicious,  reserved,  slow,  and  imbued  with  much  j 
national  pride.  The  manners,  dress,  habits,  and  j 
umusetnent*  of  those  of  Kur<>j*van  descent  resemble 
those  of  their  Spanish  ancestors. 

History. — Ecuador,  and  esfiecially  the  valley  of 
Quito,  coutains  many  monuments  of  the  sway  of 
the  Incas.  Venezuela  was  the  lirst  part  of  the 
new  continent  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 
The  Spaniards  found  more  difficulty  in  conquering 
this  than  any  other  part  of  their  American  terri- 
tories ; but,  before  the  middle  of  the  ltith  century, 
both  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  had  been  erected 
into  captaincies,  governed  by  viceroys  from  Spain,  i 
In  1808,  after  the  invasion  of  SjMiin  by  Napoleon, 
a spirit  of  insubordination  broke  out  in  the.se 
colonics;  in  1811.  their  independence  was  de- 
clared ; aod,  in  1819,  Venezuela  and  New  Granaila 
united  into  one  republic,  under  the  name  of  Co-  I 
lombia.  In  18*22,  the  royalists  ill  Ecuador  were 
defeutod  by  Gen.  Sucre ; Bolivar  beaded  the  re-  I 
volutionists  elsewhere;  and  in  1823  the  struggle 
ended  with  their  complete  independence.  In  1829, 
Venezuela  separated  from  the  other  states;  re- 
joined them  for  a short  |H*riod  in  1880;  but  in 
Aov.  1831  separated  anew;  since  which  period 
Colombia  has  remained  divided  into  the  above 
t hree  republics.  But  such  is  the  state  of  insecurity 
in  whicli  all  these  governments  exist,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
necessary  power  to  resist  foreign  aggression,  they 
will,  before  long,  l>e  again  consolidated  into  one 
united  state  of  Colombia. 

COLUMB  (ST.  MAJOR),  a town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Pyder.  Area  of 
par.  1 1 ,680  acres.  Pup.  of  ditto,  2.879  in  1861, 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  a stnull  river,  4 m.  from  the,  sea,  and 
14  m.  NE.  Truro.  It  had  formerly  a communi- 
cation with  the  sea  by  means  of  a canal,  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  has  a large  old  church,  und 
two  methodist  chnpeis.  Market-day,  Thursday, 

COLUMBIA,  a distr.  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
lying  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, on  lioth  sides  the  Potomac,  alsiut  120  m. 
from  its  mouth;  length  and  breadth,  10  m.  each ; 
area,  li>0sq.  m.  Pop.  75,080  in  1800 ; and  39,834 
in  1830.  Surface  gently  undulating;  soil  na- 
turally thin,  sandy,  and  sterile.  Climate  healthy; 
mean  temp,  of  the  cap.  about  55°  Eahr.  The  Po-  | 


tomac  traverses  the  distr.  chiefly  in  a SE.  direc- 
tion, receiving  in  its  wav  through  it  a tributary 
from  the  E.,  by  its  junction  with  which  a penin- 
sula is  formed,  on  which  the  city  of  Washington 
is  built.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  there 
is  an  excellent  harlxmr  and  a navy -yard,  to  which 
ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  ascend.  The 
yard  covers  a space  of  37  acres,  and  in  it  are  made 
nil  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks  required  for  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Washington  is  the  cap.  of  the  U.  States,  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  the  resilience 
of  the  president  and  other  principal  officers  of 
state.  (See  Washington.)  The  other  chief 
towns  are  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  ; the  former 
is  separated  from  Washington  by  Hock  Creek, 
another  atllueiit  of  the  Potomac.  Alexandria  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  7 m.  below  Wash- 
ington. 

Considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other  do- 
mestic produce  are  brought  down  the  Potomac, 
but  neither  the  commerce  nor  shipping  of  the 
distr.  are  of  great  importance.  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown  have  together  about  19,000  tons  ship- 
ping. There  are  three  colleges  in  tiie  district,  all 
in  active  operation: — the  Columbia  Institute  ut 
Washington ; the  Homan  Catholic  university  at 
Georgetown ; and  the  theological  seminary  at. 
Alexandria;  connected  with  which  is  a medical 
department,  and  a preparatory  school.  The  dis- 
trict Is  under  the  immediate  government  of  con- 
gress. It  was  ceded  to  the  U.  States  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  1790;  and  in  1801  it  was  enacted 
that  the  laws  of  these  states  should  continue  in 
force  in  the  ixirtions  ceded  by  each.  Congress 
first  met  here  m 1800. 

Columbia,  a town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  cap. 
S.  Carolina,  and  seat  of  the  state  government,  m 
an  elevated  plain  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  near 
theCongaree  river;  100  m.  NNW.  Charleston,  and 
G8  m.  NE.  Augusta.  Pop.  7,052  in  1802.  The 
streets,  which  are  100  ft.  wide,  intersect  each 
other  mostly  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  many 
good  bouses.  It  lias  a state-house,  court-house, 
gaol,  and  several  places  of  worship.  The  S.  Caro- 
lina college,  founded  in  this  town  in  1804,  has  two 
large  brick  edifices,  ami  |misscsscs  a philosophical 
apparatus,  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  library  of 
10,000  vols.  Here  is  also  a theological  seminary, 
established  in  1829.  Columbia  was  founded  iu 
1787. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER,  a large  river  of  N. 
America,  the  princi|)al  in  the  Oregon  territory, 
with  an  extremely  tortuous  course.  It  rises  in 
the  Hocky  Mountains,  in  about,  the  51st  deg.  of 
N.  Int.,  and  the  116th  deg.  of  W.  long.  Its  course 
is  first  NW.  till  about  the  53rd  deg.  lat. ; and  then 
nearly  S.  for  about  245  m.  till  its  junction  with 
the  Flathead,  or  Clarke’s  river.  It  then  pursues 
a WSW.  course,  Ixing  precipitated  over  some 
very  high  falls,  till  it  reaches  Fort  Oluinegau, 
in  about  48°  N.  lat.  and  120°  W.  long.,  when  it 
Hows  S.  to  Fort  Xo|»ereea,  a distance  of  155  m.. 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Great  Snake  river  from 
the  SE.  After  receiving  the  latter  it  turns  to  the 
W. ; and  pursuing  that  direction  during  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  N. 
and  Point  Adams  on  the  S.,  in  46°  18'  N.  lat.  and 
124°  W.  long.  Its  embouchure  is  5 or  6 ni.  in 
width.  It  has  not,  where  deepest,  more  than 
from  4}  to  5 fathoms  over  its  bar,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  with  considerable  violence,  making 
its  ingress  and  egress,  to  sailing  vessels,  a work 
always  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  practicable 
only,  it  is  said,  at  certain  seasons.  Vessels  of  400 
tons  uiav  ascend  the  river  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
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about  100  m.  (dir.  dint.)  from  its  mouth;  and 
sloojjs  may  ascend  it  for  alxmt.  80  miles  farther. 
At  the  Long  Narrows,  by  winch  the  navigation 
is  first  interrupted,  the  river  is  precipitated  over 
an  upper  and  a lower  fall  respectively  *20  and  8 ft. 
in  height. 

COL  UMBO,  a sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  the 
modem  cap.  of  the  island,  and  seat  of  govern-  ; 
raent,  on  the  W.  coast,  towards  its  S.  extremity; 
lat.  6°  55'  X.,  long.  79°  45'  E. : pop.  estimated  at 
60,000.  The  town  has  a fort,  defended  by  walls 
Hanked  with  several  bastions,  ami  is  built  u|s>n  a 
peniiiMila  projecting  into  the  sea,  having  on  the 
Land  side  a fresh  water  lake  of  some  size.  It  con- 
tains the  residences  of  the  governor  and  most  of 
the  British  inhabitants.  The  jtrttah,  or  inner 
town,  a few  hundred  yards  E.  from  the  fort,  has  a | 
mixed  |>op.  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  aud  their  de-  , 
secndant*.  The  native  Ceylonese  reside  chiefly 
in  the  suburbs.  The  town  within  the  walls  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  built  in  the  European 
style ; houses,  chiefly  of  stone,  clay,  and  lime,  are 
seldom  more  than  a story  in  height,  but  each  has 
in  front  a large  wooden  verandah.  The  English 
have  sulwtitutcd  Venetian  blinds  in  their  houses 
for  the  glass  windows  used  by  the  Dutch.  The  1 
fort  contains  the  government  house,  a handsome 
building  of  two  stories,  the  English  church,  court- 
house. library,  museum,  several  hotels,  ami  n 
lighthouse  97  ft.  high.  There  are  also  in  Gdumbo 
a Dutch  and  a Portuguese  church,  several  Pro- 
testant dissenting  chapels,  with  missionary  and 
other  schools.  To  the  X.  of  the  fort  is  a small 
semicircular  bay,  on  which  a wooden  quay  has 
been  built,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient 
to  admit  of  vessels  alsive  100  tons  burden  coming 
alongside.  The  Imv  is  sheltered  and  defended  by 
a projecting  rock  on  w’hicli  two  batteries  are 
erected;  but  from  this  rock  a bar  of  shifting  sand 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  w'ithin 
which  the  larger  class  of  ships  can  venture  only  , 
during  the  flue  weather  of  the  safe  season.  Be- 
sides its  small  bay,  (xilumbo  has  an  open  road- 
stead, which,  however,  is  safe  only  during  the  j 
X K.  monsoon : were  the  town  more  favoured  in 
1 bis  respect,  it  would  Ik*  the  most  eligible  port  in  i 
the  island,  since  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cinnamon  country,  is  the  depot  for  nearly  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  island,  and  has  a somewhat  j 
extensive  traffic  by  means  of  internal  navigation.  J 
< 'oluinbo  is  ill  supplied  with  water.  Its  climate  is  i 
healthy,  though  (lamp  and  destructive  of  books,  | 
clothing.  Sic.  The  Portuguese  erected  a fort  here 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, of  which  the 
Dutch  dispossessed  them  in  1656;  and  the  town 
was  token  from  the  latter  hv  the  English  in  1706, 
which  change  of  masters  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

COLUMBUS,  a city  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  Ohio,  ■ 
of  which  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  on  the  hanks  of  i 
the  Scioto,  immediately  above  the  point  where  it  j 
is  joined  by  the  Whetstone  river.  IflOro.  XE.  Cin- 
cinnati ; lat.  39°  47'  X.,  long.  83°  3'  W.  Pop. 
18,550  in  1860.  The  town  was  founded  so  late  as 
181*2,  the  laud  on  which  it  stands  having  pre- 
viously been  a wilderness.  It  is  well  situated  on 
land  rising  gradually  from  the  river;  the  streets, 
which  are  broad  and  straight,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  being  for  the  most  part  lined  with 
substantial  houses.  It  has  a square  which  com-  , 
prises  10  acres;  and  a convenient  wharf  extends 
along  the  margin  of  the  river.  But  the  naviga-  ; 
tion  of  the  latter  (an  affluent  of  the  Ohio)  being 
liable  to  interruption,  the  city  is  united  by  a canal 
to  the  Ohio  canal,  W’hich  opens  an  easy  communi- 
cation witli  the  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  aud  the 
Mi.-sissippi  on  the  other;  and  its  trade  is  farther  i 


promoted  by  its  being  on  the  line  of  railway  from 
Indiano]Mdis  to  Zanesville.  A bridge  across  the 
river  unites  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Frnnk- 
linton.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a state 
house,  commanding  a fine  view*  of  the  sur- 
rounding country ; an  edifice  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  officers  of  the  state;  a state 
penitentiary ; a lunatic  asylum,  and  asylums 
for  the  blind,  and  for  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sona ; a Lutheran  theological  seminary,  and  nu- 
merous churches.  Hero,  as  in  the  other  towns 
of  the  U.  States,  there  is  ample  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  young  in  elementary  and  superior 
schools.  The  town  lias  factories  of  various  sorts, 
with  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  printing- 
offices. 

COMBOOCONUM.  an  ini.  town  of  Hindoxtnn, 
nrov.  Carnatic,  distr.  Tanjore,  *20  m.  XE.  that  city. 
Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.  It  was  anciently  the 
cap.  of  the  Cholax,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo 
dynasties  iti  the  S.  of  India  r f which  any  traces 
have  been  discovered,  and  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  coast  of  Cholamundul  or  Coromandel. 
Its  ancient  splendour  is  evinced  by  its  pagodas 
and  tanks.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Brahmins. 

COMILLAH,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Bengal,  distr.  Tipperah,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  8.  hank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river,  50  m.  SE.  Dacca.  The  roads  round  it  have 
lieen  much  improved  by  the  labour  of  convicts. 
Six  m.  W.  of  Comillah  are  the  remains  of  many 
brick  buildings,  and  of  a fort  ‘200  ft.  square,  the 
residence  of  the  former  rajahs  of  Tipperah. 

COMO  (CITY  OF)  (an.  Count  in),  a city  of 
Northern  Italy,  cap.  of  the  province  of  same  name, 
at  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  23  in. 
NXW.  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  *20,614  in  1861.  The  city  is  encircled 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  one  of  which  to  the  S. 
is  surmounted  by  the  old  fort  of  Baradello.  It  in 
defended  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  massive 
towers,  and  has  four  gates.  Its  interior  is  crowded 
with  dark  streets,  numerous  old  churches,  and  dis- 
mantled dwellings  of  the  cittadini.  The  suburbs, 
however,  in  which  more  than  half  the  pop.  resides, 
contain  many  good  streets  and  buildings;  Borgo 
de  Vico,  the  chief,  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  for  a considerable  distance,  and  is  adorned 
w ith  the  Odescalclii  and  lovian  palaces,  besides 
numerous  other  handsome  edifices.  Como  has  1*2 
churches,  the  principal  of  which,  the  cathedral, 
commenced  in  1396  and  finished  in  1513,  is  an  im- 
posing building,  notwithstanding  its  incongruous 
character.  It  is  of  white  marble,  the  front  is  of 
light  and  not  inelegant  Gothic,  the  nave  is  sup- 
ported by  Gothic  arches,  the  choir  and  transept* 
are  adorned  with  composite  pillars,  and  a dome 
rises  over  the  centre.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  is 
a statue  of  Pliny  the  vounger,  a native  of  Como, 
witli  a lias-relief  alluding  to  his  writings,  and  an 
inscription  to  his  honour  on  each  side  the  grand 
entrance.  In  one  of  the  squares  a monument  is 
erected  in  honour  of  Volta,  also  a native  of  this 
city.  Como  possesses  a lyceum  erected  by  the 
French,  with  some  fine  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  a library  of  15.000  mix.,  an  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege, 3 gymnasia,  ‘2  female  seminaries,  a hospital, 
workhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  many  other  cha- 
ritable institutions,  a cabinet  of  nat.  history,  and 
IsOanic  garden,  a new  theatre,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre. Como  is  a bishopric,  and  t he  seat  of  the 
provincial  council,  and  of  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals.  At  one  period  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal sent  of  the  Inquisition.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  silks,  cotton  yam,  ami  soap,  for 
which  latter  article  it  is  celebrated.  Its  trade, 
which  Is  facilitated  by  a jiort  on  die  lake,  is  chiefly 
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with  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  with  Ger- 
many, to  which  it  sends  rice,  ami  raw  and  manu- 
factured silks.  The  artisans  of  Como  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  noted  for  their  dispirit  ion  to  emigrate 
as  hawkers  of  goods,  or  in  search  of  employment, 
and  they  may  lie  met  with  all  over  Europe*  as 
vendors  of  telescopes,  spectacles,  and  barometers. 
The  tine  climate  and  situation  of  Como  attract 
many  visitors.  Como  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Orobii,  the  earliest  inbab.  of  this  district. 

It  was  taken  by  the  Komnns  1%  u.c. ; and  owed 
its  principal  inqiortnncc  under  them  to  a colony  of 
Greeks  planted  in  it  by  Julius  < ivsar,  when  it  took 
the  name  of  yovumcomum.  Near  it  is  the  Villa 
d'Este,  once  the  proju  rtv  and  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  England.  In  the  middle  ages  it  be- 
longed to  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  was  the  rival 
of  Milan.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of 
the  ddp.  of  the  Lario. 

COMO  (LAKE  OF),  (It.  Logo  di  Como . an. 
Lariu*  Locum), & famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  which, 
in  modern  times,  has  derived  its  name  from  the 
above  city.  This  fine  sheet  of  water  is  very  irre- 
gularly shaped,  being  divided  by  the  triangular 
district  which  has  Bellagio  at  its  apex,  into  three 
great  arms,  one  of  which  stretches  from  Bellagio 
S\V.  to  Como,  another  N.  to  Riva  and  Novate, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maria  river,  and  a third 
SE.  to  Lecco,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Adda.  These 
divisions  of  the  lake  arc  sometimes  called  from  the 
chief  towns  on  their  hanks,  the  lakes  of  Como, 
Ikdlano,  and  Lecco.  Its  greatest  length,  follow- 
ing its  windings  may  be  about  45m.;  but  it  is  no 
where  above  4 m.  in  width.  The  depth  is  said  to 
vary  from  40  to  600  ft.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Adda,  and  several  other  rivers,  but  its 
only  outlet  is  by  the  Lower  Adda.  Owing  to  the 
great  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  which 
<‘X|>ose  it  to  sudden  squalls,  and  the  influence  of 
currents,  its  navigation  is  rather  dangerous  to 
sailing  vessels ; but  steamers  traverse  it  in  all  ilirec- 
tions  with  ease  and  expedition.  The  climate  round 
the  lake  is  mild  and  delightful  ; and,  except  in  its 
more  X.  part,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Adda, 
its  honks  are  remarkably  healthy.  Throughout  its 
whole  extent  its  banks  are  formed  of  precipitous 
mountains,  from  2,000  to  3.000  ft.  high  ; in  some 
places  overhanging  the  water,  and  in  others  par- 
tially clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with  ham- 
lets, cottages,  villas,  chapels,  and  convents.  The 
most  beautiful  point  of  view  is  at  Bellagio.  The 
upper  waters  are  there  seen  winding  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  higher  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  ter- 
minating within  a short  distance  of  the  terrific 
pass  of  theSplugen;  the  loftier  hills  that  border 
the  lake  of  Lecco  rise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  wider  expanse  of  the  lower  lake  retires  lichind 
the  lieautiful  foreground,  rocks,  and  hanging  woods 
that  form  the  point  of  Bellagio. 

The  younger  Plinv  had  several  seats  on  the 
border  of  this  lake.  The  principal  of  these  stood, 
one  upon  a height  commanding  a view  of  the  lake, 
and  the  other  so  dose  to  its  edge  as  to  admit  of 
fishing  lines  being  thrown  into  the  water  from  the 
bed-rooms.  (Epist.,  lib.  ix.  § 7.)  Many  attempts, 
but  very  unsuccessful  ones,  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  site  of  these  villas.  The  Villa  P/i- 
niana,  5 m.  NE,  from  Como,  is,  from  its  having 
near  it  an  intermittent  fountain,  usually  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  then  villas.  But  Pliny 
does  not  say  that  the  intermitting  fountain  which 
he  describe*  was  on  his  estate,  or  near  his  seat  (iv. 
s.  30) ; and  there  is  no  real  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Villa  Pliniana.  which  was  built  near  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  has  nnvthing  in  com- 
mon with  either  of  the  villas  described  by  Pliny,  i 

COMORIN  (CAPE),  a promontory  forming  the  | 
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S.  extremity  of  Hindustan,  in  Travaneorc,  IKS  ni. 
NW,  Colttmlio,  in  Ceylon  ; lat.  8°  4'  N.,  long.  77° 
44' 30"  E.  Its  approaches  are  lieset  with  rocks. 
Notwithstanding  its  rcnmrkalde  position,  it  never 
attracted  the  least  attention  from  the  Hindoo  geo- 
graphers ; and,  what  is  more  singular,  modem 
authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  its  lat.  The 
above  is  that  given  by  Heywood. 

COMORN  (Hangar.  Komarom), a fortified  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  NW.  part  of  that  king.,  cap. 
co.  of  the  same  name,  on  a point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube ; 
46  ra.  WNW.  Ruda.  on  the  railway  from  Buda- 
pest h to  Vienna.  Pop.  12,175  in  1858,  excl.  of 
garrison.  The  citadel,  built  by  Mathias  Corvinus, 
in  the  loth  century,  is  held  to  be  impregnable, 
and  its  works  have  been  so  much  strengthened 
during  the  present  century,  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  town  1* 
irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark.  It  contains  4 Catholic  and  2 Protestant 
churches,  a Greek  church,  and  a synagogue,  a 
county  hall,  town  council  house,  many  large  maga- 
zines and  barracks,  a hospital.  Cath.  and  Prot. 
high  schools,  and  an  assurance-office  for  vessels 
navigating  the  Danube,  which  river  is  here  crossed 
; by  both  a flying  bridge  and  a bridge  of  boat*.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  wine,  honey,  fish,  and  timber, 
by  the  I >amil»e.  There  are  numerous  vineyards 
in  its  tieighltourhood. 

COMP1EGNE,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Oise, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Oise,  which  where  crossed  by 
a handsome  bridge  of  three  arches;  33  m.  E.  by  S. 
Beauvais,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St  Quen- 
tin. Pop.  12,137  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  laid 
out  and  ill  built,  hut  contains  many  public  and 
private  edifices  worthy  of  notice;  amongst  them 
the  town-hall,  a curious  Gothic  building,  and 
several  churches.  But  the  glory  of  Compiegne  is 
its  royal  palace,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
France  for  extent  and  magnificence.  A palace 
was  originally  built  here  by  the  Merovingian 
kings;  but  the  present  edifice  was  commenced 
under  Louis  XV.,  finished  by  his  successor,  and  re- 
novated by  Napoleon.  It  has  a noble  front  to- 
wards the  forest  of  Compiegne,  623  ft.  in  length ; 
all  the  apartments  are  on  a single  floor,  communi- 
cating with  each  other.  The  peristyles,  Malles  dcM 
I jardrs , ball-room,  theatre,  ami  a superb  gallery, 
are  especially  deserving  of  admiration.  The  gar- 
dens surrounding  this  palace  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  Tuilerics,  which  they 
rival  in  beauty.  Compiegne  contains  a public 
library  with  28,000  vols.,  and  a theatre.  It  was 
formerly  fortified  by  walls  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  seven  gates.  Charles  the  Bald 
established  an  abbey  here,  and  gave  the  town  the 
name  of  Curbpo/is,  after  which  it  rose  considerably 
in  importance,  and  tiecame  the  seat  of  many  na- 
tional councils  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the 
burial-place  of  several  of  the  French  kings.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  consequence  of  St.  Denis  in- 
creased under  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  that  of 
Compiegne  declined.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  this 
place,  in  1430,  that  the  famous  heroine  Joan  of 
Arc  Hell,  through  the  mean  jealousy  of  the 
governor,  into  the  power  of  the  English. 

COMPOSTKLLA,  an  ini.  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Guadalnxara,  36  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
100  m.  W.  by  S.  Guadnlaxnru.  In  its  vicinity 
there  are  some  silver  mines  ; and  to  the  NW.  of  it, 
tobacco  of  a superior  quality  was  formerly  grown. 

CONCAN,  a narrow  tract  of  country,  pmv. 
Bom Imiv,  comprising  a portion  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doo subdiv.  of  Kanktnm,  whence  its  name.  It 
extends  both  X.  and  S.  of  that  city,  along  the 
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Malabar  coast,  between  lat.  16°  50'  ami  20°  15'  N.,  I 
und  long.  72°  40'  ami  73°  54'  E.,  having  N.  the  I 
col  lcc  to  rate  of  Surat,  ami  a detached  portion  of 
the  Guicowar’s  dom. ; E.  the  distr.  Ahmcdnuggur  I 
ami  1'oouah  and  the  Satuirah  dom. ; from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  W.  Ghauts  ; S.  a portion  of  | 
the  Sattamh  territory,  and  W.  the  ocean.  Length 
X.  to  S.  810  m. ; breadth  vanring  to  nearly  60  in. 
The  territory  is  commonly  divided  into  Southern  j 
and  Northern  Concan,  the  former  with  an  area  of 
6.770  and  the  latter  of  5,500  sq.  m.  The  general  j 
aspect,  though  there  are  many  fertile  tract*,  is  that 
of  a congeries  of  steed  and  rocky  mountain*,  in- 
termixed with  a multitude  of  ravines  and  chasms, 
and  in  terspened  with  jungle.  It  formerly  abounded 
in  fortified  heights,  difficult  of  access,  most  of 
w hich  have  lieen  dismantled  by  the  British  since 
their  conquest  of  the  country  in  1819.  The  coast 
ha*  a very  straight  general  outline,  but  is  broken 
by  a great  number  of  shallow  harbours,  which, 
previously  to  the  British  rule,  were  the  resort  of 
numerous  pirates.  The  W.  Ghauts,  which  Ismud 
the  Concan  to  the  K.,  rise  to  the  elevation  of  from 
2.000  to  4,000  ft.,  with  an  abrupt  face  towards  the 
VV.  'Hie  passes  over  them  are  impracticable  for 
wheeled  carriages.  They  are  mostly  conijxised  of 
primitive  trap-rocks;  but  their  summits  are  covered 
with  a thick  crust  of  laterite  or  ferruginous  clay- 
stone,  of  which  material  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  Concan  is  composed.  In  the  S.  shelly  sand- 
stone is  met  with.  There  arc  many  mountain 
streams,  but  none  deserving  the  name  of  a river. 
Concan  produces  all  the  grains  of  Malabar,  but  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  hemp  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Oil  grains,  the  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  ginger,  Ac., 
are  grown  in  the  S.  The  land  in  S.  Concan  is 
assessed  on  the  ryotwar,  and  in  the  X.  on  the 
village  system.  In  some  instances  ill-cultivated 
tracts  of  land  are  allotted  for  a term  of  years  at  a 
low  rent  to  a speculator  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
imvemcnt.  A large  proportion  of  the  inhab.  an' 
lindoos,  and  Suttee*  (burnings  of  widows)  are  said 
to  have  been  more  frequent  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  Bengal  excepted.  Many  Bheels  j 
and  Coolies  inhabit  the  G bants  and  N.  Concan. 
A large  portion  of  the  Bombay  native  army  was 
formerly,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  recruited  fmm  j 
these  districts.  The  Augria  family  once  possessed  j 
nearly  the  whole  of  Concan  : it  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Peishwa,  on  whose  fall  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British. 

CONCErCION,  a city  of  Chili,  in  the  S.  part  of  ^ 
the  Republic,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  ; 
right  hank  of  the  Biobio,  8 in.  E.  from  its  mouth.  ! 
and  about  270  in.  SMV.  Santiago;  lat.  30° 43'  25"  j 
S.,  long.  73°  5'  33"  \Y.  Estimated  pop.  12,000.  | 
It  stands  upon  a low  neck  of  land  between  the  j 
Biobio  and  the  SE.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  (Jon cep-  j 
^ion,  and  occupies  a surface  of  alstut  a so.  mile. 
Streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ; houses  i 
mostly  only  one  story  in  height  in  consequence  of 
the  great  frequency  of  earthquakes,  and  many  are  | 
built  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks.  Conception  was  i 
formerly  n flourishing  town,  containing  several  j 
good  buildings,  ami  2(1,600  inhab.;  and, previously 
to  1835,  it  possessed  a massive  cathedral,  but  this  | 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  were  in  that  year  j 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a bishop  and  the  military  governor  of 
the  prov.  Manufactures  mid  trade  are  said  to  he 
at  present  of  little  importance. 

The  Bay  of  Conception  is  a large  square  inlet, 
open  on  the  X.,  while  the  S.  and  \V . sides  are  ! 
formed  hv  a high  promontory  jutting  out  from  the  j 
main  laud,  and  (s  liding  into  the  shape  of  an  elbow,  | 
each  side  being  3 or  4 leagues  long.  The  diameter 
of  tho  space  thus  enclosed  is  about  5 m.  The  | 
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mouth  is  divided  by  the  island  Quirinouina,  which 
lies  acmes  it,  into  2 channels;  the  S',  entrant* 
has  30  fathoms  water,  diminishing  gradually  to  12 
fathom  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  ; t lie  S.  entrance 
has  30  fathoms  at  its  commencement,  ami  1 L 
fathoms  at  its  entrance  into  the  Talcahuano  an- 
chorage. There  are  3 harbours ; that  of  Talca- 
huano, close  to  the  small  fortified  town  of  the 
same  name,  under  the  promonton*  in  the  SW. 
angle,  is  the  most  secure  from  winds,  and  thnt  in 
which  ships  generally  lit*.  Full  12  fa  thorns  water 
are  found  m all  parts  of  the  bay  within  i m.  of  the 
liench ; the  holding  ground  is  excellent,  and  the 
bottom  free  from  rocks. 

Conception  was  founded  in  1763.  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  city  of  Penco  by  inundation, 
during  nti  earthquake. 

CONCORD,  a town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
cap.  New  Hampshire,  and  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. co.  Hockinghani,  on  the  Merrimac,  63  m. 
NNW.  Boston.  Pop.  10,890  in  1860.  The  town 
consists  chi  fly  of  two  streets,  extending  for  above 
2 in.  along  the  \Y.  side  of  the  river,  which  Is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  contains  the  state- 
house,  a handsome  stone  building,  and  the  state 
prison.  The  courts  were  removed  to  Concord  from 
Portsmouth  in  1823.  It  is  a town  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  has  a water  communication  with 
Boston  by  means  of  the  Merrimac  and  Middle- 
! sex  canal. 

CONDE',  a town  of  France,  de'p.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hague  with  the 
Escaut  (Scheldt),  26  m.  SE.  Lille,  on  the  railway 
from  Lille  to  Valenciennes.  Pop.  6,804  in  1861. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified  by  works  constructed 
| by  Vauban : is  well  built,  and  contains  a handsome 
j town-hall  and  a tine  arsenal.  A canal.  16  in.  in 
length,  connects  Condi4  with  Mona,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  taken  bv  Louis  XI.  in  1478. 

CONDE'  SUR  NOiREAU,  a town  of  France, 
de'p.  Calvados,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  road  between 
Caen  and  Domfrout,  23  m.  SSW.  the  former. 
Pop.  7,234  in  1861.  The  buildings  are  generally 
heavy ; the  town  contains,  however,  twro  old 
churches  worthy  of  notice.  It  formerly  poneaaed 
a castle  with  a large  tower, but  little  now  remains 
of  that  edifice.  It  has  some  commercial  activity, 
and  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles, 
and  cutlery. 

CONDOM,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Gers,  cap. 
nrrniul.,  on  a height  the  foot  of  which  is  washed 
by  the  Baise,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
23  m.  NW.  by  X.  Aueh.  Pop.  8,070  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill-buill,  but  improving;  is  surrounded 
by  boulevard*  planted  w ith  trees,  and  has  numerous 
villas  in  its  environs.  In  its  centre  is  a large  open 
space,  in  which  is  the  parish  church,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  which,  despite  the  mutilations  it  has 
undergone,  is  still  a magnificent  Gothic  edifice. 
Pens,  corks,  earthenware,  brandy,  woollen  yam, 
and  leather  are  produced  here  ; and  there  is  a brisk 
trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  wines.  It  has  a tribunal 
of  original  jurisdiction  ami  a communal  college. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a monastery,  which  existed 
in  the  9th  century,  hut  was  of  a much  earlier  date. 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  once  filled 
by  Bossuet. 

CONDKIEU,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Rhone,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  21  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.  2,566 
in  1861.  The  town  lias  acquired  some  celebrity 
for  excellent  white  wines,  the  original  plants  pr«»- 
ducing  w hich  were,  it  is  said,  brought  thither  from 
Dalmatia  by  order  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

CONGLETON,  a market  tow  n and  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Chester,  bund.  North wich ; 22  m.  K. 
Manchester,  and  1611  m.  NW.  Loudon  by  London 
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and  North  Western  and  North  Staffordshire  rail-  ' 
way.  Pop.  12,844  in  1861.  The,  town  stands  in  j 
a remarkably  healthy  situation,  on  the  Dane,  in  a | 
deep  valley  bordering  on  Staffordsh.  The  prin-  ; 
cipal  street  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas : it  contains  many  ancient 
houses  of  timber  framing  and  plaster;  at  the  W. 
end  are  many  detached  mansions,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  more  opulent  manufacturers,  ft  lias  an  epis- 
copal chapel,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation  ; ! 
a Catholic  and  several  large  dissenting  chapels; 
a grammar-school,  nominally  free  for  the  sons  of j 
burgesses;  an  infant  school,  established  in  1835;  ! 
several  large  Sunday-schools ; and  many  chari-  j 
table  institutions  and  bequests,  the  latter  chiefly 
held  in  trust  bv  the  corporation ; a town-hall ; and 
public  assembly-rooms,  built  in  1822,  contiguous  | 
to  which  is  u modern  market-place.  Silk  is  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  town ; the  silk-mills 
being  mostly  erected  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  throwing  of  raw 
silk,  the  spinning  of  waste  ditto,  the  manufacture 
of  thrown  silk  into  plain  riliaml*  by  power  looms, 
of  w hit'll  there  are  alnmt  254  in  the  town,  mid  the 
weaving  of  ribands  and  bread  cloths  by  hand- 
looms.  There  are  also  cotton  spinning  factories, 
and  a few  tanneries  and  leather-manufactories. 
Certain  lands  reserved  under  an  enclosure  act  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  lienefH  of  the  |ioor.  The  bor. 
is  divided  into  3 wards,  and  governed  by  6 aider- 
men  ami  18  counsellors. 

CONGO,  otherwise  LOWER  or  S.  GUINEA,  a 
country  in  SW.  Africa,  to  which  various  boundaries 
have  been  assigned  hv  the  old  and  more  recent 
travellers.  The  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in 
1 187.  included  in  Congo  all  the  coast  of  W.  Africa 
from  Ca|#*  Lopes  Gonsalvo  (Ixwngo),  in  lat.  ft°37* 

8..  long.  85'  L,  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat.  15°  50' 

8.,  long.  11°  55'  E. ; for  they  found  the  whole  of 
that  tract  inhabited  by  negro  tribes,  resembling  j 
each  other  in  every  respect,  and  subject  to  one 
paramount  chief,  called  Mani-Congo  (Sovereign  of 
Congo) ; hut  iu  process  of  time  this  empire  became 
dismembered;  inferior  chiefs  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance and  erected  sejiarate  kingdoms,  which  are 
at  present  known  as  Angola  (a  name  now  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  district  over  which  all  j 
these  kingdoms  extend),  Loongo,  Benguela,  and  '■ 
lastly  Congo  INroper. 

The  tnntndariea  of  Congo  Proper  are  at  present  j 
marked  N.  by  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  at  i 
about  lat.  6°  .V  separates  it  frem  Loango ; S.  by 
the  river  Dando,  in  lat.  8°  20'  8.,  dividing  it  from 
Angola;  W.  the  Congoese  coast  is  washed  by  the 
8.  Atlantic  ocean,  while  to  the  E.  it  has  the  un- 
known countries  of  Fugeno  and  Matamba.  the 
Mountains  of  the  Sun,  Ac.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Ritter,  Congo  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct regions : that  next  to  the  sea,  or  the  littoral. 
is  low  and  flat,  is  traversed  by  many  streams,  and 
ids  muds  in  sandy  deserts,  hut  is  elsewhere  very 
fertile.  The  climate  in  this  region  is  exceedingly 
unfavourable ; and  pestilential  emanations,  and 
swarms  of  noxious  animals,  expose  the  lives  of 
the  in  hah.  to  peqietual  danger.  The  other  region 
consists  of  the  terraces,  or  acclivities,  ascending 
frem  the  plain  to  the  high  table-laud  iu  the  in- 
terior. This  is  by  far  the  tincst  jmrt  of  the  country, 
and  the  richest  and  most  (lopulous.  The  river 
Zaire,  which  descends  frem  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  has  its  great  cataracts  in  passing  through 
this  region. 

This  river  is  a most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
topography  of  Congo:  it  is  a magnifleent  stream, 
jmrticulariy  towards  its  embouchure  : it  overflows 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  fertilises  the  sur- 


rounding country;  hut  these  risings  take  place 
also  in  the  dry  season,  elevating  the  current  7 ft., 
— Increased  to  12  ft.  by  the  rains.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly deep;  Massey’s  sounding-machine  having 
indicated  113  fathoms,  and  yet  the  lead  had  not 
touched  the  bottom.  In  the  up[>er  parts,  the  cur- 
rent varies  in  strength  from  2 £ to  5 ro.  an  hour, 
hut  is  sufficiently  strong  iu  the  channel  to  prevent 
a transport  entering  the  river  without  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  sea-breeze.  At  about  140  m.  from  its 
mouth,  the  Zaire  narrows  to  from  800  to  500  yds. 
for  about  4ft  m. ; its  hanks  bristling  with  precipi- 
tous masses  of  slate,  which  sometimes  intercept 
the  stream,  and  form  rapids  and  cataracts,  called 
by  the  natives  yrlbda.  Beyond  these  craggy  re- 
gions, the  Zaire  expands  iu  breadth  to  2,  3,  and 
even  to  4 m. ; and  near  the  place  where  Captain 
Tuckey  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  journey,  the 
width  and  majestic  appearance  iff  the  river,  the 
verdure  of  the  land,  which  was  here  well  peopled, 
combined  to  render  the  scene  agreeable  in  the 
i highest  degree.  (Tuc  key’s  Expedition,  pp.  337- 
348 ; Joum.  Royal  Geog.  Snc.,  iii.  22ft.) 

The  hanks  of  the  Zaire,  from  its  mouth  to  Ein- 
bomnia  (about  6ft  in.),  are  clothed  with  a most 
exuberant  vegetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a con- 
tinued forest  of  tall  and  majestic  trees,  clothed 
with  foliage  of  never-fading  verdure. 

The  supposed  identity  of  the  Congo  with  the 
Niger  was  long  a question  agitated  among  geo- 
graphers; and  its  decision  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  Tuckey’s  exjtedition.  This  question  has  been, 
as  every  one  knows,  set  at  rest  by  the  Messrs. 
Lander.  Rut  it  is  sufficiently  clear  frem  the  in- 
formation collected  by  Tuckev,  that  the  Zaire,  at. 
no  great  distance  frem  the  point  to  which  he  had 
ascended,  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  N. 
of  which  has  its  source  in  a lake  or  marsh. 

The  natural  pnxluctiotu  of  Congo  have  lieen  ad- 
mirably arranged  hv  Professor  Smith,  a member 
of  Tuckey » expedition  (who  unhappily  hist  his  life 
in  the  course  of  it),  and  Mr.  Brown.  Large  trees 
are  only  found  in  the  valleys,  or  thinly  sprinkled 
over  the  sides  amt  summits  of  the  hills,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Adanaonia,  Hambax  /teu- 
ton drum,  Anthocleistu,  Mnaamja  (native  term,  hut 
allied  to  Creropia),  Kiri*  gu iriirn.fi*,  Jla/thia  rirfi- 
frra , and  Pandann*  randr/ubrum.  Intermixed 
with  these,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Quorra, 
large  patches  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  form  a 
grand  feature  in  the  vegetation.  The  edible  pro- 
ductions are  tnaizc,  cassava,  sweet  ami  bitter,  two 
kinds  of  pulse,  the  Cytisus  cajan,  a species  of  Pha- 
antlun,  and  ground  nuts  (Arachi*  hypopan).  The 
common  yam,  besides  another  sjiecies  of  IHotcorea, 
so  bitter  as  to  require  four  days'  boiling  before  it 
lie  eatable,  with  the  sugar-cane,  capdcuin,  and  to- 
liaccn,  are  alimentary  plants  of  secondary  import- 
I ance.  The  most  valuable  fruits  are  plantains, 
papaws,  limes,  oranges,  pine-apples,  pumpkins, 
tamarinds,  and  a fruit  about  the  size  of  a small 
plum,  called  safu.  The  plant,  however,  of  most 
importance  to  the  natives  is  the  oil  palm  (EUrin 
guuumsia) , from  which  is  extracted  the  best  |ialm 
wine;  this  ami  two  other  species  of  palm  (liaphin 
rini/cra  and  a Jlyphaa)  are  to  the  Congoese  what, 
the  cocoa- tree  in  to  many  of  the  Asiatic  islanders. 
The  indigenous  fruits  are  the  A norm  aenroalensi*^ 
Sarrorrpbulu*.  a species  of  cream-fruit,  Chrysoba - 
Umum , leuea,  a species  of  .Ximrnia,  ami  another  of 
Antidrama.  (Professor  Smith’s  Journal  in  Tuckey ‘s 
| work,  with  remarks  thereon  by  Mr.  Brown,  jmis&im  ; 

. Quarterly  Review,  xviii.  35ft,  351.) 

The  animal*  appear  to  lie  those  chiefly  which  are 
found  in  even'  part  of  this  great  continent ; lions, 
leo|»ards,  elephants,  buffaloes,  antclo|»c.«,  wild  hogs, 
1 orcupines,  hares, and  monkeys.  The  river  aliouuds 
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with  pood  fish,  and  also  with  those  huge  monsters  ] 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  Domestic  ani- 
mals art*  few  and  scarce;  those  mostly  met  with  ' 
art*  hops,  goats,  fowls,  Muscovy  ducks,  anti  pigeons, 
and  a few  sheep,  generally  s|«>tted  with  hair  in-  ■ 
stead  of  wooL  'Hie  natives  eat  these  animals  in  a 
manner  quite  characteristic  of  their  rooted  laziness.  | 
They  remove  neither  skin,  feathers,  nor  hair;  and 
scarcely  warming  them  by  the  fire,  tear  the  meat 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth.  (l)r.  I .each  and  Mr.  : 
Crouch,  in  Appendix  to  Tuc key’s  work ; Quarterly  I 
Review,  xviii.  351.) 

Government  und  Population. — If  we  may  depend  • 
on  the  traditions  of  the  people,  who  have  neither 
annals  nor  history,  Congo  was  formerly  a powerful 
empire  under  a single  sovereign,  or  rather  absolute 
des|*»t.  lint  it  is  evident,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
early  travellers,  little  as  they  are,  in  many  rcsjiceta, 
to  be  depended  on,  that,  when  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  government  of  Congo  did  not  differ 
materially  in  its  form  from  what  we  find  it  at  the 
present  day;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a sort  of  con- 
federacy of  small  states  under  a princi|»al  sove- 
reign. (Prevost,  Histoire  Generate  des  Voyages, 
v.  1-7.)  It  would  njpenr,  however,  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  superior  monarch  has 
materially  declined  during  the  last  200  years.  At 
all  events,  Congo  is  now  split  into  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  states  or  chenoush ijm,  each  governed 
by  a chmou  or  chief.  These  chieftainships  would, 
in  Europe,  be  said  to  Ik?  fiefs,  held  under  a princij*al 
sovereign,  called  Untly  or  Mindy  N' Congo,  residing 
nt  Ilan/a  Congo.  But  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
these  chiefs  affect  a nearly  total  independence ; 
and  being  all  despots  in  their  own  limited  spheres, 
and  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  princii>al  sovereign,  the  country  is  uniformly 
almost  in  a state  of  the  most  frightful  aiiarrhv. 
At.  the  death  of  a ehemm , it  is  not  Iilh  son,  hut  his 
brother  or  maternal  uncle  that  succeeds  him. 

The  mhab. are  said  to  be  a mixed  race;  hut  the 
Portuguese  never  visited  the  country  in  such  num- 
ln?rs  as  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  physical 
character  of  the  ]K*nple;  and  the  Congoese  are 
certainly  one  of  the  least  favoured  negro  varieties. 
Speaking  generally,  they  seem  to  In?  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  They  are  incorrigibly 
indolent ; have  little  or  no  clothing;  and  though 
they  raise  Indian  com,  agriculture  is  in  the  lowest 
state,  and  they  frequently  suffer  the  extremity  of 
famine.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest  species  of 
feticism.  The  Portuguese  having  established  mis- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  natives 
sometimes  exhibit  in  their  religion  an  odious  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  and  idolatry.  They  are  prone 
to  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  debauchery.  The 
women  are  degraded  to  the  condition  of  leasts  of 
burden ; and  prostitution  to  strangers  is  considered 
as  a necessary  part  of  hospitality.  Still,  however, 
they  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  good  qualities; 
and  are  said  to  Ik?  sincere,  hospitable,  and  com- 
passionate. Having  been  long  n principal  seat  of 
the  slave  trade,  a considerable  part  of  the  disorders 
that  prevail  in  the  country  an*  with  much  proba- 
bility ascribed  to  the  enormities  growing  out  of 
that  detestable  traffic.  This  is  said  to  Isolate  one 
petty  slate  from  another,  and  to  occasion  per|>etual 
ware ; the  slaves  being  mostly  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  or  kidnapped  on  the  public  mads.  But, 
admitting  the  influence  of  these  causes,  still  we 
apprehend  that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race  is  at  Imtlom  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
graded condition  of  Congo,  and  of  all  the  other 
negro  states.  The  Congoese  are  said  frequently 
to  decapitate  their  prisoners,  and  Imm  their  Indies"; 
and  if  such  harliarity  be  practised  when  the  pri- 
soners may  be  sold,  the  presumption  would  seem 
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to  tie  that  it  would  become  much  more  prevalent 
were  the  traffic  put  an  end  to.  (See  Tuekoy, 
jmssim  \ ami  Ritter’s  Geography  of  Africa,  French 
translation,  i.  379-387.) 

The  country  1ms  l»cen  represented  as  very  popu- 
lous, and  as  studded  with  towns  anti  villages 
swarming  with  in  hah.  Carli.  one  of  the  early 
missionaries,  gravely  reports  that  a king  of  Congo 
marched  against  the  Portuguese  nt  the  bend  of  an 
army  of  900, (MH)  men.  (Provost,  ubi ntpra .)  But 
it  is’ evident  that  a country  in  the  state  we  have 
described  cannot  Ik?  thickly  peopled;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  Tuckey  stales  that,  the  most  considerable 
banza . or  cap.,  of  a jietty  state  that  he  visited  did 
not  contain  more  than  100  huts  and  600  persons. 
In  Emfiomroa  he  found  60  huts,  with  500  inhab. ; 
and  nt  Inga  70  houses,  in  which  not  more  than 
800  persons  resided.  It  is  tme  that  his  observa- 
tions in  the  interior  were  not  verv  extended;  and 
he  admits  that  the  upper  Imnks  of  the  Zaire  (where 
his  operations  unhappily  ended)  were  considerably 
more  jsipulous  than  those  towards  the  coast ; hut 
still  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  accounts  of 
the  extraordinary  pop.  of  the  countrv  have  no 
better  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  the 
writers.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  cap.  of  the  country,  which  they 
divided  into  six  provinces,  was  built  on  a moun- 
tain about  150  m.  from  the  sea,  and  was  called  by 
them  St.  Salvador.  They  speak  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant terms  of  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the 
situation. 

CONGOON,  a sea-port  town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Fnrs,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  130  m.  S.  by  K.  Scniraz. 
Pop.  from  6,000  to  7,000.  It  has  an  excellent  road- 
stead, where  a frigate  may  ride  in  safety  in  the 
most  tempestuous  weather,  ami  good  water  and 
firewood  may  be  procured  in  almndancc.  (Kin- 
neir’s  Persian  Empire,  p.  81.) 

CONI,  or  CTNKO,  a town  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  div. 
and  prov.,  on  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  Gesso,  45  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  22,510  in  1861.  This 
was  formerly  a strong  fortress,  and  sustained  with- 
out capture  various  sieges,  till  lM*ing  delivered  up 
to  the  French  they  dismantled  it  in  1801.  It  is 
still,  however,  surrounded  by  a wall,  with  two 
gates;  it  has  a cathedral,  three  other  churches,  a 
royal  college,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  some  pub- 
lic baths.  Its  principal  street  is  wide  and  hand- 
some, and  is  lined  throughout  with  porticoes:  the 
other  streets  are,  in  fact,  mere  lanes.  Coni  is  the 
scat  of  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  a 
bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente  and 
military  commandant  of  the  div.  1 1 has  some  silk 
fabrics,  ami  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  being 
a sort  of  entrej>ot  to  Turin  and  Nice. 

CON-IKVKHAM  (Canchipvra,  the  golden  city), 
a considerable  town  of  Hindoattui.  ph»v.  Carnatic, 
distr.  Chingleput,  in  which  it  is  the  chief  military 
station  under  the  Madras  presidency.  It  stands  in 
a valley  36  m.  W8W.  Madras,  and  25  m.  E.  Arcot ; 
lat.  12®  49'  N.,  long.  79°  41'  E.  It  is  tolerably 
populous,  and  covers  n large  space  of  ground,  which 
is  in  great  part  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
cocoa  plantations.  1 1 lias  two  remarkable  pagodas ; 
one,  dedicated  to  Siva,  contains  many  pillars  hand- 
somely sculpt  und,  and  some  well-carved  figures  of 
elephants.  Sec, ; the  other,  which  is  smaller,  has  a 
great  deal  of  curious  workmanship  ami  sculpture, 
which,  for  truth  of  proportion  nnd  delicacy  or  exe- 
cution, is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  Hindoo 
edifice.  There  are  numerous  weavers  amongst  the 
pop. ; who  manufacture  ml  handkerchiefs,  turbans 
nnd  cloths  for  native  druses.  Small  pagodas,  and 
choultries,  or  travellers’  houses,  abound  Ixith  ill  the 
town  and  iU  vicinity : the  valley  of  Conjeveram 
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is  fertile,  contains  ninny  substantial  tanks,  and 
appears  in  a prosperous  state. 

CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provs.  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  on  its  W.  coast,  containing  the 
C4M.  of  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  I 
Sligo.  (See  1hki.am>.) 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the; 
U.  States  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  lietween  I 
lat.  40°  58'  and  42°  2'  N„  and  long.  71°  68'  and  ! 
73°  50'  W„  having  N.  Massachusetts,  E.  Rhode 
Island,  W.  New-  York, and  S.  Long  Island  Sound;  j 
length,  E.  to  YV.,  90  in,;  average  breadth,  about 
52  in.;  area,  4,074  sq.  m.  I'on.  460,147  in  1860. 
The  state  ranks  third  in  the  Union  as  to  density 
of  pop.,  having  98  individuals  to  the  sq.  ni.  Sur- 
face generally  undulating.  A chain  of  mountains 
of  inconsiderable  height  runs  N.  and  S.  through 
the  W.  part  of  the  state.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Connecticut : it  rises  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  having  passed  through  Massachusetts,  inter- 
sects this  state  nearly  ill  its  centre;  ami  then  bciul- 
iug  to  the  E.,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound, n little  ; 
below  Newhaven,  after  a course  of  410  m„  250  of  | 
which  have  been  made  navigable  by  means  of ; 
locks  and  canals.  Along  the  coast  are  several  ex-  j 
cellent  barlsiurs;  the  best  are  those  of  New  Loudon 
and  Newhavcn.  Climate  very  variable : an  ex-  ) 
treme  degree  of  heat  and  cold  are  exqierienced  at 
different  seasons ; but  the  sky  is  usually  serene, 
and  the  country  healthy.  There  are  some  sterile 
districts ; hut  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile, 
and  (for  America)  well  cultivated.  Euro|>can 
grains,  Indian  com,  Max,  hemp,  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, are  raised  ill  abundance ; orchard-  are 
numerous,  and  apples  so  plentiful  that  cider  is  a j 
considerable  product.  The  pasture-lands  arc  good;  1 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  butter  and 
cheese  are  made  in  large  quantities.  Farms  vary  1 
in  size  from  50  to  200  acres.  There  nre  mines  of 
iron  ore,  lead,  and  copper;  but,  excepting  the  first, 
none  of  them  arc  wrought.  Marble,  black-lead, 
porcelain  clay,  and  freestone,  are  found  in  many 
parts.  The  chalybeate  waters  of  Stafford  are  cele- 
brated. Manufactures  occupy  more  attention  than  ' 
rural  industry',  and  ore  more  considerable,  in  pro-  | 
portion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  state  i 
of  the  Union,  Rhode  Island  excepted.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  iron 
and  tin  ware,  leather,  fire-arms,  carriages,  powder, 
checks,  gin,  ami  snuff.  There  were  49  savings 
banks  on  April  1,  1863,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
23,446,936  dollars.  A considerable  coasting  trade 
and  traffic  with  the  W.  Indies  arc  maintained. 
The  prineijial  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  gram,  lisli.  caudles,  soap,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Hartford 
is  the  chief  city,  ami  is,  in  conjunction  with  Now- 
haven,  the  seat  of  govemm. ; the  other  principal 
towns  are  Middletown,  New  London,  ami  Norwich. 
These  contain  several  colleges,  learned  societies, 
and  public  school*.  The  state  school-fund,  founded 
in  1821,  is  the  most  considerable  of  any  in  the 
Union;  the  capital  amounted,  Feb.  28,  1863,  to 
2,049,426  dollar*,  while  the  revenue  was  132,589 
dollars.  Yale  College,  founded  at  Saybrook  in 
1700,  and  removed  in  1710  to  Newhaven,  contains 
the  finest  cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  Union,  and  ] 
an  extensive  library'.  The  legislature  of  the  state  | 
consisted,  in  1803,  of  n senate  of  21  meins.,  and  a ; 
II.  of  Representatives  of  237  meml»ers.  The  sena- 
tors, representatives,  governor,  and  lieut. -governor  j 
are  all  elected  every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  in  i 
April,  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens  who  have 
resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  21.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  assembly,  anti  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  arc 
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70  years  of  age,  when  they  must  retire.  Connec- 
ticut semis  four  tnems.  to  the  national  II.  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  two  senators  to  the  national 
senate.  This  portion  of  the  Union  was  first  colo- 
nised in  1635  ami  1688,  by  two  colonies  united  in 
1 665.  Its  subsequent  progress  has  been  one  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

CONSTANCE  (an.  Coustuntia,  Germ.  Kimstam 
or  Costnitz),  a city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
cap.  eirc.  same  name,  or  Seekre-is  ( ImUc  Circlr), 
finely  situated  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Ijike  of  Constance,  100  ra.  SSE. 
Carl-ruhc,  26  m.  E.  Schaffhausen,  on  the  terminus 
of  the  Basel-Constance  railway.  Pop.  7,816  in 
1861.  Constance  is  a highly  interesting  city,  from 
its  historical  association*.  In  the  15th  century  it 
is  said  to  have  contained  from  30.000  to  40,000 
inliah. ; ami  its  streets  and  many  of  its  buildings 
remain  unulu  red  since  that  period,  though  several 
of  them  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  deserted.  It 
is  fortified  by  a wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch;  has  three  sulmrlis,  one  of 
which,  IVtcndiauscn,  is  on  the  opposite  hank  of 
the  Rhine,  hut  communicates  with  the  city  by  a 
long  covered  wooden  bridge  built  upon  stone  piers. 
The  cathedral  or  minster,  begun  in  1052,  is  a hand- 
some Gothic  structure  with  a lofty  steeple,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  tin*  lake  ami  country, 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Vorarlberg  ami  the  Gri- 
sous.  The  doors  of  the  main  |s>rtnl  are  curiously 
caned ; and  the  choir  is  *up]iorted  by  sixteen 
pillars,  each  of  a single  block.  A fine  high  altar, 
and  several  interesting  tombs  and  relics, attest,  the 
ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  see,  which  was 
formerly  the  most  considerable  in  Germany,  ami 
had  large  possessions  m,  and  jurisdiction  over, 
Switzerland.  A plate  of  metal  let  into  the  floor 
of  this  cathedral,  near  the  entrance,  marks  the 
s|K>t  where  John  Huss  stood  when  he  was  con- 
demned in  1415.  The  Franciscan  convent,  the 
first  prison  of  Huss,  is  now  a ruin;  and  the  Do- 
minican convent,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved. has  been  converted  into  a cotton  factory. 
The  haufhaut  (market-hall),  erected  in  1388,  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
famous  Council  of  Constance,  held  from  1414  to 
1418.  The  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  ami  others, 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  at  this  council  was 
such  that  not  only  the  houses  in  the  town  were 
crowded,  but  booths  were  erected  in  the  streets, 
while  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  encamped  in  t lie 
adjacent  fields.  Religious  processions,  dramatic 
representations,  and  entertainments  of  every  de- 
scription, hourly  succeeded  each  other;  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  were  employed  solely  in 
transporting  thither  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
Euroja*.  The  great  object  of  this  council  was  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  general  councils,  to 
which  the  Roman  pontiff  w as  declared  to  be  amen- 
able. Ami  having  done  this,  the  council  proceeded 
to  depose  three  popes  or  antipopes,  John  Will., 
Gregory  XII.,  ami  Benedict  A III.;  they  next 
elected  Martin  V.,  and  thus  put  an  eudto  n schism 
which  bad  lasted  forty  years.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing its  merit  in  these  respects,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance is  justly  infamous,  for  the  treacherous  seizure 
and  execution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the 
former  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  president  of 
the  assembly,  who  wanted  power  or  inclination 
effectually  to  vindicate  hi-  pledge,  lluss  suffered 
at  the  stake,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415 ; and  Jerome, 
who  had  attended  him  to  the  council,  was  burnt 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1416.  The  opinions  of  Wv- 
cliflfe  were  also  condemned ; ami  an  order  was 
issued  to  commit  his  works  ami  bones  to  the  flames. 
Various  relics  of  tliis  period,  uml  a collection  of 
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Roman  mid  Gorman  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh-  I 
bourhood,  are  preserved  in  the  knuf'haua. 

Constance  contains  an  ancient  palace,  a lyceum,  ■ 
a hospital,  a conventual  school  for  females,  , 
several  collections  of  art  and  science,  and  a theatre. 
The  suburb  of  Peter  hausen  contains  a grand  lineal 
residence,  formerly  a Benedictine  abbey ; that  of  j 
Kreuzlingen  is  fortified,  and  jiossesxes  a convent, 
in  the  church  of  which  there  is  some  elaborate 
carving.  The  suburb  of  Hruhl  is  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Uuas  and  Jerome,  Un  the  bridge  : 
across  the  Rhine  there  are  mills  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

Constance  is  the  seat  of  the  circle  and  district 
government.  It  was  a place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance  till  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, since  which  it  has,  until  very  recently,  pro- 
gressively declined.  The  chief  resources  of  its 
inhah.  are  derived  from  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  some  trade,*  the  navigation  of  the  lake, 
and  a few  manufactures,  ehietly  of  cotton  cloth  and 
yam,  and  silk  fabrics,  which  have  latterly  been  a 
good  deal  extended.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  or  enlarged 
by  the  Homans  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  a free 
imperial  city  till  1548,  when  Charles  V.  placed  it 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  next  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in  1805 
to  Baden. 

CONSTANCE  (LAKE  OF),  (an.  Tamcus  Brirjan- 
tinun  or  Suerim *,  (ierm.  Buonuer),  a lake  of 
Central  Europe,  the  largest  belonging  to  Germany, j 
between  lat.  47°  29'  and  47°  40'  N.,  and  long. 
9°  2'  30"  and  9°  45'  E.,  surrounded  bv  the  terri-  i 
tories  of  Baden.  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria.  Austria 
(Vorarllierg).  and  Switzerland.  Length,  NW.  to  ; 
SE.,  about  34  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  8$  m. ; ; 
area,  about  200  sq.  m. ; elevation  above  the  level  j 
of  the  sea,  1,255  it.;  greatest  depth,  904  ft.  Its  I 
most  N.  portion  consists  of  a narrow  prolongation,  ] 
called  the  Neberling  Luke.  The  Rhine  enters  the 
Lake  of  Constance  on  the.  SE.,  and  issues  from  its 
NW.  extremity  at  the  city  of  Constance,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  lake  called  the  I nter  or  Zeller-sec, 
which  contains  the  fertile  i*L  of  Keichenau,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  part  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. The  1 winks  of  the  latter  are  mostly  fiat  or 
gently  undulating,  and  distinguished  for  their  fer- 
tility! They  alouiid  with  corn-fields  and  orchards, 
and  some  tolerable  wine  is  grown  oil  them.  The 
S.  shore  especially  is  studded  with  a picturesque 
line  of  mined  castles  and  other  remains  of  the 
middle  ag<* ; and  both  sides  are  crowded  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Landau,  in  Bavaria:  Friederiolishausen, 
a summer  resort  of  the  king  of  Wirtemberg, 
Micreburg,  and  Neberling,  in  Baden:  Arbon,  in 
Switzerland ; and  Bregcnz,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. The  w aters  of  this  lake  arc  green,  clear, 
and  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  lieen  satisfactorily  explained.  Numerous 
aquatic  hints  and  Crustacea  inhabit  this  lake:  and  j 
it  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Its  navigation  1 
is  somewhat  dangerous,  owing  to  sudden  squalls  : 1 
considerable  traffic,  however,  takes  place  upon  it, 
and  a nunilter  of  steamboats  run  almost  hourly  | 
from  Constance  to  the  different  )>oris  situated 
around  it. 

CUNSTANTINA  (vulg.  Kotantinah ),  an  inland 
city  of  N.  Africa,  Algeria,  cap.  of  its  E.  prov.,  be- 
voiid  the  lesser  Atlas  on  a |*>ninsulnted  height, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Hummel,  or  I 
Wad-el-Kebir  (Awvsaga  of  the  ancients),  which 
runs  in  jwirt  through  a deep  ravine,  crossed  by  an  | 
ancient  bridge.  Il  l yards  above  the  water,  and  I 
113  yards  in  length;  190  m.  MS E.  Algiers;  lat. 
3i»°  24'  N..  long.  6°  8'  E.  The  hill,  on  which  the  j 
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city  stands,  appears  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  opposite  heights  of  Setah-el-Mnnsurah  by  an 
earthquake,  or  some  other  natural  convulsion.  On 
the  S\V.  side  it  gradually  declines  downwards  to 
the  plain,  and  on  that  side  only  the  city  is  acces- 
sible. The  present  city  is  about  1}  in.  in  circ. 
Pop.  34,500  in  18(51,  of  whom  (5,500  Europeans, 
alxmt  a half  Kabyles.  a fourth  Moors,  and  the  rest 
Turks  and  Jews.  The  ancient  city  was  much 
larger,  extending  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
and  down  into  the  plain. 

Constanti na  is  strong,  as  well  by  art  as  by  nature  ; 
the  walls  on  the  land  side  are  5 ft.  thick,  and  have, 
in  many  parts,  casemates  In-hind  them.  There 
are  4 gates,  all  of  Arabic  construction,  built  how- 
ever. in  great  part,  of  the  materials  of  Roman 
edifices : the  superb  gates,  with  columns  of  red 
marble,  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  no  longer 
exist.  On  its  N.  side,  on  the  m«*st  elevated  part 
of  the  plateau,  is  the  Kasha,  or  citadel,  occupying 
the  site  where  was  formerly  the  Numidian  citadel, 
and  more  recently  the  Roman  capital,  parts  of 
Injth  which  edifices  still  exist.  The  palace,  built 
within  these  few  years,  is  a large  edifice,  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  There  are  said  to  l)e  13  mosques, 
exclusive  of  chapels,  but  none  of  them  deserve 
any  especial  notice.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty  ; 
houses  generally  two  stories  high,  covered  with 
tiled  roofs,  a dot  (fane ; they  are  constructed  of 
brick,  raised  on  a foundation  of  stones,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Many  of  them  are  large 
and  well  furnished,  ami  there  are  no  indications  of 
extreme  poverty  in  any  dm  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  an-  many  remains  of  autiquitv ; but  these 
have  suffered  much  of  late  years,  having  been 
taken  down,  and  employed  as  materials  for  the 
fortifications.  The  bridge  over  the  ravine,  already 
alluded  to,  was  originally  constructed  by  the 
Romans.  There  are  also  several  Roman  cisterns, 
and  a church,  probably  of  the  ara  of  Constantine, 
with  arches.  The  inhabitants  arc  industrious : the 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  saddles, bridles, 
wots,  slippers,  and  garters ; a few  coarse  blankets 
are  also  made ; and  the  late  bey  employed  25  men 
in  tin*  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  A considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  w ith  the  S.,  the  inhab.  receiving 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  sjaves,  anti  the  finer 
sort  of  haiks,  both  silk  and  wool,  in  ret  urn  for  corn, 
saddlery,  and  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  mule-loads  of  corn  used  to  Ik* 
annually  sent  to  Tunis.  The  land  round  the  town 
is  fertile,  and  mostly  belongs  to  the  community. 
The  actual  cultivators  pay  four- firths  of  the  produce 
as  rent. 

A French  force  of  8,000  were  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lake  this  city  in  183(5,  and  suffered  much 
on  their  retreat.  In  the  following  year  another 
French  army,  proceeding  from  Bona,  sat  down 
before  it  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  after  a desperate  resistance,  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  so  called  from  ita 
founder,  or  rather  restorer,  Constantine  the  Great 
(Turk.  Stamboul ),  a famous  city  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  cap.  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the 
first  city  of  the  Mohammedan  world;  a distinction 
which  it  has  held  since  1453,  when  it  ceased  to  l»e 
the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Its  situation, 
whether  considered  in  a commercial  or  |H)liticul 
point  of  view',  is  the  finest  imaginable;  and  it 
seems  naturally  fitted  to  Ik;  the  metropolis  of  an 
extensive  empire.  It  occupies  a triangular  pro- 
montory near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of 
Roitmelia  (an.  Thrace ),  at  the  junction  of  the  sea 
of  Marmora  with  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  being  separated  from 
its  suburbs  of  Galnta,  Peru,  and  Cassini- Pacha  by 
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the  noble  harbour  colled  the  Golden  Horn;  lat.  I 
41°  0'  12"  N.,  long.  2H°  59'  2"  K.  Pop.  uncertain,  | 
hut  supposed  to  amount,  including  the  *uburl>s,  to 
above  a million. 

Constantinople  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a harp; 
the  longest  side  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  shortest  towards  the 
•Golden  Horn.’  Its  length,  E.  to  W.,  is  alxml  3^ 
m. ; breadth  varies  from  1 to  4 m.  Its  eirc.  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  23  m.;  but 
measured  upon  the  maps  of  Kauffcr  and  Le  Che- 
valier, it  appears  to  lx?  about  12£  m.  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  according  to  Dallaway  and  GibUm, 
an  area  of  about-  2,000  acres.  Like  Home,  Con- 
stantinople has  been  built  on  seven  lulls,  six  of 
which  may  be  observed,  distinctly  enough,  from 
the  port,  to  rise  progressively  above  each  other 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  200  ft.  above  it ; the 
seventh  hill,  to  the  SW.  of  the  others,  occupies 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  urea  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  hills  affords  a site  to  some  con- 
spicuous edilice.  The  first  is  occupied  by  the 
Seraglio ; the  second  crowned  with  the  Burnt 
Pillar,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  the  mosque 
of  Othman;  the  mosques  of  the  sultans  Solyman, 
Mohammed,  and  Selim  stand  on  the  summits  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth ; the  W.  walls  of  the 
city  run  along  the  top  of  the  sixth  ; and  the  Pil- 
lar of  Arcailiu*  was  erected  u|M»n  the  seventh. 

This  amphitheatre  of  peopled  hills,  with  its  in- 
numerable cupolas  and  minarets  interspersed  with 
tall  dark  cypresses,  and  its  almost  unrivalled  port, 
crowded  with  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  has,  ex- 
ternally. a most  imposing  aspect,  to  which  its 
interior  forms  a lamentable  contrast.  The  expec- 
tations of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  more 
deceived.  The  streets  urc  narrow,  crooked,  steep, 
dark,  ill-paved  or  not  paved  at  all,  and  dirty; 
though,  by  reason  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  on 
either  side  towards  the  sea  and  harbour,  and  the 
gnat  nuinl>er  of  public  fountains,  much  of  the 
filth  is  conveniently  cleared  away.  Adrianople 
Street,  ninniug  from  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
to  the  Seraglio,  is  the  only  one  deserving  the  name 
of  street ; the  rest  an*  mere  lanes.  '1  he  houses 
are  mostly  small  and  low,  being  built  of  wood,  J 
earth,  or,  at  the  best,  of  rough  or  unhewn  stone. 
It  is  the  palaces,  mosques,  bagnios,  Imzars,  khans, 
Ac.  that  make  so  splendid  a show  at  a distance. 
D^dlaway  (Constantinople,  p.  70)  and  Sir  .1.  Hoh- 
house  believe  that  its  streets  were  anciently  not 
more  regular  than  at  present;  and  that  from  the 
frequent  and  sudden  devastations  by  tire,  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  historians,  its  houses 
were  formerly,  as  now,  built  mostly  of  wood  or 
other  fragile  materials.  About  a century  after  its 
restoration,  Constantinople  is  reported  (Giblxin, 
ch.  xvii.)  to  have  contained  * a capital,  or  school 
of  learning,  a circus,  2 theatres,  3 public  and  153 
private  baths,  52  porticos,  5 granaries,  X aqueducts, 
or  reservoirs  of  water,  4 spacious  balls  for  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  14 
churches,  fourteen  squares,  344  streets,  and  4.3HX 
houses,  which  for  their  size  or  Ixaiuty  deserved  to 
Ik*  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations.  It  contains,  at  present.  11  royal  and 
332  other  mosques,  or  houses  of  Mohammedan 
worship,  40  colleges  of  Mohammedan  priests,  183 
hospitals,  30  Christian  churches,  several  syna- 
gogues, 130  public  baths,  nearly  200  khans,  and 
numerous  coffee- houses,  caravanserais,  and  public 
fountains;  besides  some  extensive  subterranean 
cisterns,  the  aqueduct  of  Valens,  several  remark- 
able pillars  ami  obelisks  erected  by  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  other  monuments  which,  together  with 
the  walls,  the  castle  of  ‘Seven  Towers,’  3cc.,  are 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  most 


part  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation.  (AndrcL 
osxy.  p.  1 24 ; ( 'ours  Methodique  dc  Geographic, 
p.  0*25;  Hobhouse.) 

Constantine  surrounded  the  city  with  walls, 
chiefly  of  freestone,  tlanked  at  variable  distances 
by  tflwers.  These  have  Iw'en,  in  many  parts.  de- 
molished at  different  periods  by  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  by  frequent  earthquakes,  and  on  the 
side  facing  the  port  are  especially  in  a very  ruin- 
ous state.  The  city  was  increased  towards  the  \V. 
bv  Theodosius  II.,  who  built  the  walls  on  the  laud 
side  which  still  bear  bis  name.  These  consist  of 
n triple  range,  rising  one  above  another,  about  18 
ft.  apart,  and  defended  on  the  outside  by  a ditch 
25  to  30  ft.  broad,  and  12  to  16  ft.  deep.  The 
outer  wall  is  now  very  much  dilapidated,  and  in 
many  places  is  only  a little  above  the  level  of  the. 
edge  of  the  ditch ; it  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
towers.  'Hie  second  wall  is  about  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  furnished  with  towers  of  various  shapes,  from 
50  to  100  yards  apart.  The  third  wall  is  above 
| 20  ft.  high,  and  its  towers,  which  answer  to  those 
of  the  NK*ond,  are  well  proportioned.  These  walls 
aoe  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  brick  ami 
: stone;  and  the  inner  ones,  notwithstanding  tho 
ravages  of  time,  earthquakes,  and  numerous  sieges, 
are  still  tolerably  perfect.  On  both  the  other  sides 
I of  the  city  the  walls  are  only  double,  and,  genc- 
i rally  speaking,  not  so  lofty.  They  are  frequently 
i adonied  with  crosses  and  other  ornaments,  which 
have  not  been  removed  by  the  Turks;  and  in 
inanv  jwirts  there  are  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions 
by  tf»e  Greek  emperors  who  have  built  or  repaired 
the  several  portions.  When  Dr.  Clarke  visited 
. the  place,  he  says  there  were  iu  all  478  mural 
j towers,  and  probably  about  the  same  number  still 
exist. 

Constantinople  originally  possessed  48  gates,  18 
of  which  opened  on  the  land  side,  12  towards  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  13  towards  the  Propontis.  Only 
7 gates  now  exist,  or  ore  at  present  used,  on  tho 
land  side,  the  centre  one  of  which,  the  Top-Ka- 
poussi,  or  Cannon  Gate,  is  the  Porta  Sancti  Ho- 
rn twi,  through  which  Mohammed  II.  nmdo  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Near  the  SW. 
angle  of  the  city  is  the  // rptajryrpium , or  castle  of 
‘ Seven « Towers  ’ (though  it  has  now  but  four 
towers),  ail  irregular  fortress,  supposed  to  have 
lieeii  built  about  the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged 
in  succeeding  ages,  and  in  great  jiart  rebuilt,  bv 
Mohammed  ]I„  who  mode  it  a state  prison,  it 
being  useless  as  a fortress.  The  Golden  Gate, 
erect ed  by  Theodosius  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Maximus,  was  originally  profusely  ornamen- 
ted with  beaten  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a gilded 
bronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed  II.  walled 
it  up.  When  Wheeler  saw  it,  it  was  still  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs,  in  white  marble,  representing  se- 
: veral  scenes  of  classic  mythology ; but  these  must 
have  disappeared,  since  more  recent  travellers 
! speak  of  it  as  only  an  ordinary  arcli  between  two 
large  marble  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  ‘ d’un  style  nssez  mediocre.’ 

The  ancient  Byzantium,  founded  by  Byzas  the 
Mrgarean,  b.c.  656,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by 
Sevcrus,  not  long  before  the  building  of  Constan- 
tinople, occupied  the  first  bill  or  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle, at  present  the  site  of  the  Seraglio.  Its 
wall*,  according  to  Herudiun,  were  Cyclopean,  and 
so  skilfully  adjusted  that  they  seemed  like  one 
entire  mass.  Most  authors  say  that  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  Byzantium ; but  Dr.  Walsh  affirms 
that  ’part  of  the  walls  of  this  very  ancient  city 
are  actually  standing,  and  cut  off  the  gardens 
from  the  adjoining  streets.’  'Hie  Seraglio,  which 
is  believed  to  be  of  about  tho  same  extent  as  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  Is  nearly  triangular,  about  3 
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in.  in  circuit,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  walls;! 
those  of  the  city  forming  its  boundary  towards 
the  |R>rt  and  sea  of  Marmora.  while  on  the  W.  it 
is  shut  in  by  a lofty  wall  with  pales  and  towers, 
built  by  Mohammed  II.,  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  Its  whole  surface  is  ‘ irregularly 
covered  with  detached  suites  of  apartments,  baths, 
mosques,  kiosks,  panlens,  and  proves  of  cypress/ 
The  apartments  are  chiefly  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  the  panlens  below,  stretching  to  the  sea. 
Though  externally  picturesque,  from  the  contrast 
of  its  light  and  elegant  minarets  with  its  dark, 
solemn,  and  stately  trees,  the  Seraplio  is  unmarked 
by  anything  to  characterise  it  a * the  habitation  of 
royalty.  The  greater  jrnrt  of  its  interior  is  not 
open  to  the  public ; but  those  acquainted  with  it  i 
say  that  it  contains  little  worthy  of  admiration,  I 
and  that  that  little  has  been  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. The  palace  consists  of  various  jwirts  Imilt 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  taste  of 
successive  sultans,  without  any  regani  to  uni- 
formity or  architectural  rule;  and  it  is.  therefore, 
a heap  of  houses  clustered  together  without  any 
kind  of  order.  Outside  are  two  courts,  the  first  of  j 
which  is  free  to  all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the 
Itnh-a-hoomajdn  or  Sublime  Porte,  the  principal 
of  the  gates  on  the  city  side, — a ponderous,  un- 
sightly structure,  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
guarded  by  fiftv  porters,  and  having  a niche  on  , 
either  side  in  front,  in  which  the  heads  of  state  | 
offenders  am  publicly  exposed.  The  irregular  hut  ; 
spacious  area  into  which  this  gate  leads,  formerly  : 
the  Forum  Augusti , contains  the  mint,  the  vizier's  j 
divan,  and  other  state  offices,  the  infirmaries  for 
the  sick  belonging  to  the  Seraglio,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Irene,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Con- 
stantine. and  in  which  the  second  general  council 
was  held  by  Theodosius.  (Andrco.ssy,  16.)  This 
church  resembles  St.  Sophia  on  a small  scale,  and 
contains  much  marble  and  mosaic  work  : the  Turks 
have  converted  it  into  an  arsenal.  The  second 
quadrangle  is  smaller,  being  alxwt  300  paces  only 
in  diameter;  but  is  more  regular  and  handsome 
than  the  former.  It  is  laid  out  in  turf,  inter- 
sected by  paved  walks,  and  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. On  the  left  hand  are  the  treasury,  the 
divan,  or  hall  of  justice,  and  the  smaller  stables 
(the  larger  stables,  containing,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort,  1,000  horses,  are  in  another  place,  facing 
the  sea  of  Marmora).  On  the  right  are  the  offices 
of  the  attendants,  nine  kitchens,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  private  apartments.  All  round  the  court 
runs  a low  gallery,  covered  with  lead,  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  marble.  At  its  farther  end 
is  the  tall  Corinthian  column  erected  by  Theodo- 
sius the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
the  Goths;  and  near  it  are  the  llaba-Saadi,  * Gates 
of  health  am!  happiness,’  which  lead  to  the  throne- 
hall,  the  royal  library,  the  ajwirtments  of  the 
sultan,  the  harem,  and  other  suites  of  rooms,  em- 
bellished with  a costly  but  tasteless  magnificence. 
The  throne-hall  is  isolated,  lofty,  built  in  great 
part  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  handsome  mar- 
ble columns  and  stained  glass  windows.  The 
throne  itself  is  a canopy  of  velvet  fringed  with 
jewels,  supported  by  four  columns  covered  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones;  hut  its  effect  is 
destroyed  by  horse-tails,  and  other  paltry  orna- 
ments! suspended  from  the  roof.  The  state  apart- 
ments closely  resemble  each  other:  their  chief 
furniture  consists  of  sofas,  carpets,  and  mirrors. ; 
The  walls  are  wainscot  ted  with  jasper,  mother-  , 
of-fiearl,  and  veneered  ivory  inlaid  with  mosaic 
flowers,  landscapes,  and  sentences  in  Arabic.  The  ' 
pavilions  of  the  harem  are  built  upon  arches,  and  ' 
roofed  by  domes  covered  with  lead  or  spires  with  , 
gilded  crescents.  They  have  many  balconies,  gal-  J 


leries,  cabinets,  drc.  Unths  of  marble  and  y»orce- 
loin,  rich  y>avilioiis  overlooking  the  sea,  marble 
basins,  and  spouting  fountains,  are  sprinkled  over 
the  rest  of  the  surface  within  the  Seraglio.  The 
number  of  inmates,  and  others  connected  with  the 
Seraglio,  have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000 ; 
hut  this  is  probably  much  lieyond  the  mark.  All 
are  provided  for  by  the  sultan.  And  Tournefort 
(Lett.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  104)  states  that,  when  he 
visited  the  place,  besides  40,000  oxen  yearly,  the 
purveyors  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Seraglio 
daily  200  sheep,  100  lambs  or  gouts,  10  calves,  200 
hens.  200  pairs  of  pullets,  100  pairs  of  pigeons, 
and  50  green  geese.  Hut,  notwithstanding  the 
general  accuracy  of  Tournefort,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  this  instance  lie  was  misled,  and  that  Jjr. 
Elliott  (L  305)  has  done  right  in  rejecting  this 
statement. 

On  the  third  hill  is  the  Eski  Serai , or  Old 
Palace,  said  to  have  l>een  the  residence  of  the  later 
Greek  emperors  ; a building  surrounded  by  a lofty 
octangular  wall  aliout  1 m.  in  circuit,  and  to  which, 
w hen  a sultan  dies  his  harem  is  removed.  It  pre- 
sents nothing  remarkable. 

The  mosques  of  (.’onstantinople  have  all  an  open 
space  around  them,  generally  planted  with  trees, 
and  refreshed  by  fountains.  The  principal  mosque, 
the  celebrated  St.  Sophia,  stands  on  the  W.  decli- 
vity of  the  first  bill,  near  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the 
Seraglio.  It  was  begun  and  finished  under  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  between  the  years  531  and  537. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  2fil>  ft.  in  length, 
by  243  ft.  wide,  or  about  3-oths  the  length  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  by  nenrlv  the  wune  width  : ami 
surmounted  in  its  centre  by  a dome,  the  middle  of 
which  is  1X0  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  dome  is 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  much  too  flat  to  be  ex- 
ternally Wimtiful,  its  height,  not  exceeding  l-6th 
yarn  ol  the  diameter;  which  is  115  ft.,  or  15  ft. 
more  than  that  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  18 
ft.  less  than  that  of.  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  It  is 
j lighted  hv  twenty-four  windows  ranged  round  its 
i circumference,  and  rests  upon  four  strong  arches, 
the  weight  of  which  is  firmly  supported  by  four  mas- 
sive piles,  strengthened  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  by 
four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  The  present 
dome  is  not  coeval  with  the  building;  the  original 
j one,  which  was  less  lofty  and  more  circular,  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  twenty-one 
years  after  its  erection.  There  arc,  besides,  two 
large  and  six  smaller  semi-domes,  the  whole *of 
! which  blending  internally  with  the  princi|>al  one. 
form  altogether  a magnificent  expanse  of  roof. 
Four  minarets,  hut  each  of  a different  shape,  have 
been  added  to  this  mosque  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  building  has  been  outwardly  so  much  patched 
and  propped  up  in  different  ages,  that  it  has  l«*st 
whatever  beauty  it  may  have  originally  possessed, 
and  is  now  a heavy,  unwieldly,  and  confused- 
looking  mass.  It  is  entered  on  the  W.  side  hv 
u double  vestibule,  about  38  ft.  in  breadth,  which 
communicates  with  the  interior  by  nine  bronze 
doors,  ornamented  with  has  reliefs  in  marble.  The 
interior  is  spacious  and  imposing,  not  Wing  broken 
by  aisles  or  choirs;  hut  the  vanegated  marble  floor 
is  covered  witli  mats  and  carpets  : the  mosaics  of 
the  dome,  &c.,  have  been  whitewashed  over  by  the. 
Turks;  the  colossal  seraphim  and  other  sculptural 
have  been  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  general 
roup  (fail  is  spoiled  by  4 n thousand  little  cords 
depending  from  the  summit  to  within  4 ft.  of  the 
(lavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps 
of  coloured  glass,  large  ostrich-eggs,  artificial  horse- 
tails, vases  and  globes  of  crvstal,  and  other  mean 
ornaments.’  (Ilobhouse.)  'i'he  building  is  said  to 
contain  170  columns  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
rent-antique,  &c.,  many  of  w hich  were  brought  from 
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the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  other  ancient 
structure*.  The  cost  of  the  building,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  cannot 
be  accurately  determined ; but  Gibbon  observes 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xl.),  that  * the  sum  of  one 
million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  com- 
putation/ Vet  with  all  this,  Justinian  seems  to 
nave  failed  in  making  St,  Sophia  a really  tine 
edifice.  Sir  J.  ilobhouse  says  of  it. — * My  impres- 
sion was,  that  the  skill  of  the  one  hundred  archi- 
tects, and  the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen, 
the  wealth  of  au  empire,  and  the  ingenuity  of  pre- 
siding angels,  had  raised  a stupendous  monument 
of  the  heavy  mediocrity  whicll  distinguished  the 
productions  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  perfect 
specimens  of  a happier  age/ 

Most  travellers  agree  in  preferring  the  mosques 
of  Solyman  the  Muguiticcut  and  Achmct  to  St. 
Sophia.  The  former  of  these,  called  the  Soly- 
mania,  was  built  in  1550,  of  the  ruins  of  the  church 
of  St.  Kuphcrnia  at  Chnlcedon.  It  is  216  ft.  in 
length  by  210  ft.  broad,  and  has  a handsome 
dome,  supported  on  four  columns  of  Thebaic  gra- 
nite, 60  ft.  high,  pavements,  galleries,  Ac.,  of  mar- 
ble, several  minor  cupolas,  four  tine  minarets  at 
the  angles,  a spacious  court-yard  leading  to  it, 
with  galleries  of  green  marble  on  cither  side,  ami 
twenty-eight  leaded  cupolas,  and  a very  handsome 
gate  of  entrance  ascended  to  by  a flight  of  at  least 
twenty  marble  steps.  The  whole  of  this  mosque 
is  in  very  good  taste.  Behind  it,  in  an  enclosed 
court  shaded  with  trees,  is  the  mausoleum  of  Soly- 
man, an  octagonal  building,  ami  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  royal  sepulchral  monuments,  which  arc 
very  numerous  in  the  city.  The  mosque  of  Ach- 
met  I.,  between  St.  Sophia  and  the  Propontis, 
was  constructed  in  1610,  and  has  a very  beautiful 
marble  pavement.  It  is  the  only  mosque  which 

Iiosscsses  six  minarets.  These  are  of  extraordinary 
leight  and  beauty,  ami  each  has  three  Saracenic 
galleries  surrounding  it.  The  Osman le,  or  mosque 
of  Othman,  completed  in  1 7 55,  has  a light  and  ele- 
gant dome,  and  is  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
other  principal  mosques  are  those  of  Mohammed  , 
II.,  Bajazet,  Selim  II..  Muatapha  III.,  the  Vali- 
den.  At.  The  last  named,  founded  by  the  mother  | 
of  Mohammed  IV.,  contains  a double  row  of  line  ; 
marble  pillars,  chiefly  brought  from  the  ruins  of  j 
Trov.  Another  mosque  has  become  an  object  of ! 
curiosity,  from  its  containing  a sarcophagus,  sup-  I 
posed  to  have  been  that  of  Constantine  the  Great.  | 
Many  of  the  mosques  have,  like  St.  Sophia,  lieen  ] 
formerly  Greek  churches : the  remainder  have  been  i 
erected  mostly  by  the  Turkish  sovereigns,  the  vi-  j 
ziers,  or  wealthy  individuals.  The  roval  founda- 
tions comprise  a college,  with  a public  library,  a 
hospital,  and  an  almshouse ; and  the  mosques  in 
general  have  attached  to  them  some  charitable 
institutions.  They  derive  their  revenues  from 
villages  and  lands  belonging  to  them,  ami  held 
by  n tenure  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  church- 
lands.  The  incomes  of  some  of  the  mosques  are  j 
very  large;  that  of  St.  Sophia  has  been  said  to  J 
amount  to  800,000  livres  annually  (Ilobhouse)  ; 
Pathway  says  8,0004  (p.  58.) 

The  largest  space  in  Constantinople  is  the  Al- 
Mridan,  or  Horse-course,  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  i 
It  is  at  present  300  yards  long  by  150  wide. 
(Elliott.)  In  it  formerly  stood  the  celebrated  group 
of  four  horses,  originally  transported  thither  from 
Komc,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  still  contains  the  granite 
obelisk  from  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodosius  the 
Great ; the  broken  pyramid  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrpgenitus,  shorn  of  its  bronze  plates  ; and  l>e- 
tween  the  two,  the  hollow  spiral  brass  column, 
which  originally  supported  the  golden  tripod  in 


the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  last  consists  of  three 
serpents,  twisted  together.  Mr.  Elliott  describes 
it  ns  being  at  present  about  12  ft.  high,  mutilated 
at  the  top,  anil  much  injured  in  the  centre.  Close 
to  the  Hippodrome  formerly  stood  the  im|>erial 
palace,  the  senate-house,  and  the  forum.  No  re- 
mains of  these  exist.  The  Hip|M>drome  continues 
to  be  used  by  the  Turks  for  feats  of  activity,  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

In  the  Adrianoplc  Street  is  the  1 Burnt  Pillar/ 
so  called  from  its  having  been  blackened  by  re- 
|»cated  conflagrations.  It  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  was  originally  120  ft,  in 
height,  and  comjiosed  of  ten  blocks  of  porphyry’, 
each  upwards  of  9 ft.  high,  and  35  0.  in  circum- 
ference, resting  on  a marble  pedestal  20  ft.  in 
height.  The  joints  of  the  column  were  concealed 
by  embossed  brass  or  iron  hoops,  and  the  whole 
supported  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Phidias.  (Gibbon,  ch. 
xv'ii.)  The  statue  and  three  of  the  blocks  were 
thrown  dowu  by  lightning  in  1150,  and  the  whole 
height  is  now  only  90  ft.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  the  pillar  of  Marcinn  may  lie  seen,  enclosed 
in  a private  garden.  It  is  of  granite,  with  a(’o- 
/inthiun  capital  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by 
an  urn  of  the  same  material.  The  finest  of  all, 
the  Arcadian  or  Historical  column,  erected  early 
in  the  5th  century,  ami  covered  with  a series  of 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  victories  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  was  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  only  14  ft.  of  it  are  now  above 
ground.  (Dallaway,  pp.  113,  1 14.)  Dal  lawny  rea- 
dily traced  the  vestiges  of  the  BnucoU-on  palace, 
built  by  Theodosius  II.,  opposite  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

The  means  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople 
with  water  are  worthy  of  remark.  The  aqueduct 
of  Vnlens,  which  communicates  with  another  and 
more  extensive,  though  similarly  constructed  aque- 
duct, beyond  the  walls,  continues,  as  anciently,  to 
convey  water  into  the  city.  It  was  originally 
built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ; and  rebuilt  first 
by  Valcns,  and  again  by  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent. It  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  third  to 
that  of  the  fourth  hill,  consisting  of  a double  tier 
of  forty  Gothic  arches  in  alternate  layers  of  stone 
and  brick.  It  is  in  some  parts  considerably  dila- 
pidated, and  its  E.  extremity  csticcially  is  much 
injured.  Andreossy  estimates  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally nearly  1,280  yards  in  length;  it  is  now, 
he  says,  669  yards  long,  and  about  74  ft.  in  height. 
( Andreossy,  p.  432.)  There  are  several  other  aque- 
ducts on  both  sides  the  port,  which,  as  well  as  the 
beurfts,  or  reservoirs,  without  the  walls,  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  though  they  have 
been  augmented  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.  AU  the  water  that  supplies  Con- 
stantinople comes  from  Belgrade,  a village  a little 
to  the  NE.  of  the  city.  An  American  traveller 
(Sketches  in  Turkey  in  1831-32)  has  estimated 
the  quantity  brought  into  the  city  at  15,000,000 
gall,  even*  twenty-four  hours,  and  states  that  the 
various  water-courses  about  Constantinople  must 
exceed  60  ni.  in  length.  The  whole  of  these  im- 
{Mirtant  works  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer  with  great  jiowers,  aud  are  annually 
inspected  by  the  siiltAn. 

The  Greek  emperors  constructed  many  largo 
cisterns  within  the  walls,  both  open  and  subter- 
ranean : the  former  have  been  gradually  filled  with 
earth,  and  converted  into  gardens ; but  several  of 
the  subterranean  ones  still  remain  entire.  The 
principal  are  contiguous  to  the  Hippodrome.  The 
largest,  or  Cistrmu  ButUiAa,  is  a vault  of  brick- 
work, covered  with  terrace  composition,  336  ft.  in 
length  by  182  ft.  bread,  and  supported  by  336 
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marble  pillars,  each  1ft  ft.  9 in  height.  (Clarke,  I 
tip.  170,  171.)  It  still  affords  water  to  the  in-  i 
habitants,  being  supplied  by  the  city  aqueduct, 
and  many  wells  are  sunk  into  it.  Another  vault, 
the  Cistema  Maxima,  called  by  the  Turks* the  | 
thousand  and  one  columns,’  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  240  ft.  long  by  200  wide,  5 fathoms  deep, 
and  sustained  by  14  rows  of  16  double  columns  of  I 
white  marble,  the  capital  of  one  pillar  forming  the  | 
baw  for  another.  This  cistern  is  now  dry.  and 
half  filled  with  earth  : it  is  at  present  used  as  a ! 
rope-walk,  or  place  for  spinning  silk.  Not  far  1 
from  it  is  another  cistern,  also  dry,  but  capable  of  i 
holding  1,500,000  gallons  of  water.  (Elliott.) 

The  fountains  are  amongst  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  city.  There  are  almost  as  many  as  there 
are  streets;  one  is  to  be  found  in  every  piazza, 
market-place,  and  mosque.  They  arc  uniformly  i 
square,  with  a spout  at  each  side  and  a leaden 
roof;  and  are  generally  gilded,  painted,  inscribed  ; 
with  sentences  front  the  koran.  or  otherwise  deco-  j 
rated.  The  public  baths  arc  built  mostly  of  mar- 
ble, on  a uniform  plan,  and  covered  wit  It  little  fiat 
domes:  their  interior  is  generally  handsome  and  i 
spacious;  and  the  price  of  a bath,  the  first  of 
oriental  luxuries,  is  so  low  that  a |>oor  man  can 
enjoy  a hot  bath  for  u penny.  In  the  better  sort, 
coffee,  sherlict,  and  pipes  are  furnished  to  the 
bathers.  Few  houses  of  coiiscqueuce  are  unpro- 
vided with  a commodious  bath. 

The  greater  number  of  the  khans  (bazaars)  and 
bezestins  (or  changes)  are  built  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  khans  and  serais,  or  inns,  are  for  the  most  part 
royal  or  charitable  endowments,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  from  100  to  1,000  persons.  They 
consist  of  open  squares,  surrounded  by  rooms,  in 
several  atones,  ami  possess  recommendations  for 
outweighing  their  want  of  architectural  elegance. 
Most  of  them  are  intended  for  travelling  mer- 
chants. Excepting  a small  present  to  the  servant 
at  departing,  strangers  are  gratuitously  lodged  in  { 
them,  and  during  their  residence  in  the  city  arc  | 
masters  of  their  rooms-of  which  they  keep  the  | 
keys.  ‘They  are  for  all  men,  of  whatever  quality,  I 
condition,-  country,  or  religion  soever,  and  the  ! 
construction  of  them  has  contributed  to  attract 
the  merchandise  of  the  furthest  boundaries  of  I 
Africa  ami  Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey.  During  J 
fires  or  insurrections,  their  iron  gates  are  closed, 
and  they  afford  complete  security  to  the  persons  ! 
as  well  as  goods  of  the  merchants.’  (Hobhouse.)  j 

The  covered  bazaars  have  more  the  appearance  , 
of  a row  of  booths  in  a fair,  than  a street  of  shops.  ■ 
Each  is  appropriated  to  a separate  article  of  mer- 
chandise. The  sliofts  are  all  open  in  front,  ami  | 
under  cover  of  a common  roof;  the  sills  of  the  1 
windows,  as  in  ancient  Pompeii,  forming  the , 
counters.  (Elliott.) 

The  better  sort  of  coffee-houses  are  open  on  one 
side,  and  have  n fountain  playing  in  the  midst  of 
a range  of  marble  seats,  ami  recesses  furnished 
with  pillows,  mats,  ami  stuffed  carpets.  A row  of , 
them,  near  the  Solym&nia,  is  frequented  by  opium 
eaters;  but  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  of  these 
individuals  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  is  generally 
imagined.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  by  cupolas,  in  consequence  of 
which,  their  number,  at  a distance,  seems  to  lx?  as 
great  as  that  of  the  private  houses.  The  domes, 
as  well  as  the  minarets  of  all  the  sacred  struc- 
tures, are  terminated  by  a crescent. 

The  houses  of  opulent  Turks  are  built,  like  the 
khans  ami  most  other  large  houses  in  the  E.,  round 
a court,  which  has  always  a fountain  playing  in 
its  centre.  Occasionally  these  residences  are  not  i 
ill-constructed;  but  the  common  dwellings  are 
men?  comfortless  wooden  boxes,  with  unglazed  ; 


windows,  and  without  fire-places.  (Dallawar.) 
House-rent  is  said  to  be  higher  in  Constantinople 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world;  this  is 
ascrilied  to  the  frequency  of  fires,  a house  not 
being  reckoned  worth  more  than  five  years'  pur- 
chase, if  so  much.  The  fact  is,  that  these  fires 
are  very  often  intentional ; and  that  they  an*  re- 
sorted to  for  the  same  purpose  that  public  meetings 
and  petitions  are  got  up  in  England — to  make  the 
sultan  aware  of  the  public  discontent,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  appeasing  it ! A striking  instance  of 
this  sort  is  given  bv  Porter  (Observations  on  the 
Turks,  p,  92).  and  similar  instances  may  Ik*  found 
in  other  travellers.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
thing  could  better  evince  the  atrocious  nature  of 
the  despotism  under  which  Turkey  has  so  long 
groaned,  than  the  circumstance  of  its  making  fire- 
raising  a sort  of  constitutional  resource  ! 

The  Golden  Horn  (an.  Sinus  ffi/zantinus)  has 
usurped  the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory  on 
which  Byzantium  was  built,  and  which  was  first 
called  Kt'pac  Xpvtreov,  Chrysoceras,  or  Golden  Horn. 
(Clarke’s  Trav.,  viii.  176,  182.)  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  secure  harbours  in  the  world, 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  1,000  sail  of  the 
line,  and  of  a depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  goods 
being  landed  on  the  quays  from  the  largest  ships, 
in  many  places  without  the  assistance  of  boats. 
It  extends  from  the  Seraglio  Point  inland,  for 
about  1$  m.  N\V.,  with  a breadth  varying  from  a 
furlong  to  half  a mile.  At  its  entrance  it  has  a 
light -house  on  either  side,  and  is  defended  by  some 
lotteries  on  the  Seraglio  Point.  At  its  upper  end 
the  ancient  Lycus,  now  called  the  Sweet  Waters, 
falls  into  it,  and  it  is  continually  cleared  by  the 
stream  of  that  river,  in  conjunction  with  a current 
setting  into  it  from  the  Bosphorus.  It  exhibits  a 
most  picturesque  and  animated  scene,  covered,  as 
it  always  is,  with  merchant  vessels,  steamers,  ships 
of  war.  and  caiques  of  nil  descriptions.  Along  the 
S\V.  side  of  this  harbour,  the  Fanar,  or  Greek 
quarter,  extends  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the 
seraglio  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city.  Beyond 
the  walls,  on  the?  same  side,  is  the  suburb  of  Azoob 
or  Ejoop,  in  the  mosque  of  which  the  new  sultan 
is  always  installed  in  his  office.  The  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour,  anciently  called  the  Mar- 
cidum  Mare , is  now,  as  formerly,  a low,  marsh  v, 
unwholesome  tract  ; but  alsmt  1^  m.  beyond,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  Ach- 
met  111.  bad  some  grounds  laid  out  in  the  French 
style,  with  the  addition  of  gaudy  Mosques,  coffee- 
houses, A'C.,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  frequently  resort. 

On  the  NE.  side  of  the  harbour  arc  the  suburbs 
of  Galata,  Topkanah,  Pern,  ami  Cassim  Pa-ha. 
The  first  two  stand  side  bv  side  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  the  Seraglio,  ami  E.  end  of  the  city. 
Peru  is  on  a hill  to  the  NE.  behind  both  ; and 
Cassim  Pasha  to  the  NW.  of  nil,  opposite  the 
Fanar.  Galntawas  built  by  the  Genoese  in  the  Kith 
century,  and  walled  in  the  15th.  It  is  about  4 in. 
in  circuit,  divided  into  three  quarters  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  European  and  other  merchants  It  has 
twelve  gates  and  contains  a citadel  or  tower,  140 
flu  high,  built  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  a very 
fine  fish-market,  several  mosques,  a handsome  foun- 
tain, and  a great  number  of  shops.  Tournefort 
remarks  that  * one  tastes  in  Galata  a snatch  of 
liberty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Galata  is.  as  it  were,  Christendom  in 
Turkey ; taverns  are  tolerated,  and  the  Turks 
themselves  freely  resort  thither  to  take  a cheerful 
glass.*  Topkanah  (an  arsenal)  contains  an  arsenal, 
artillery-barracks,  and  magazines,  ami  a cannon 
foundry.  Pent  is  lieautifully  situated,  but  irre- 
gularly built  ami  ill-jiavod.  It  is  about  2 ni.  in 
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length  ; its  pop.  is  almost  wholly  Frank,  and  it  | 
contain*  the  residences  of  most  of  the  European 
ambassadors,  besides  four  Catholic  and  one  Greek 
church,  a monastery  of  dervishes,  and  a Moham-  I 
imslan  college.  In  1831  it  suffered  severely  from  1 
a fire,  which  destroyed  10,0(81  houses,  amongst  ! 
which  were  the  palaces  of  nearly  all  the  ambasaa-  I 
dors,  and  property  estimated  to  lie  worth  8,000,000  ! 
dollars.  Cassini  Pasha  contaios  the  great  naval 
arsenal,  dock-yards,  barracks,  quarters  for  slaves 
ami  workmen,  the  palace  of  the  capi tan-pasha,  Ac. 
There  are  no  suburbs  on  the  \Yr.  side  of  Coiistan- 
tinopie,  only  a few  cemeteries  and  scattered  cot- 
tages lx»yond  the  walls.  The  immediate  vicinity 
towards  Thrace  consists  generally  of  an  expanse 
of  open  downs  ; the  solitude  and  desolation  which  1 
prevail  on  this  side  are  remarkable.  < )n  the  Asiatic 
continent,  atxmt  a mile  across  the  Bosphorus  from  , 
the  Seraglio  Point,  stands  the  town  of  Scutari  (an.  1 
ChrymtjxtH*) ; and  about  2 ni.  S.  of  it,  the  ancient  j 
Chalcedon. 

Manufactures  few : the  principal  are  those  of  silk  j 
and  cotton  fabrics,  anus,  morocco  leather,  saddlery,  j 
horse-trappings,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  orui-  I 
nary  use  and  consumption,  together  with  those  of  • 
tobacco  bowls,  tubes,  and  mouth-pieces.  The  latter  1 
branches  of  industry  employ  many  hands,  and  one 
bazaar  is  devoted  solely  to  those  articles.  The  bejf- 
bit  earth  is  dug  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  rudely  : 
fashioned  into  pipe-bowls  in  Constantinople,  and  ' 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Hungary.  Germany, 
and  France,  where  the  ls»wls  are  re-manufactured, 
mid  receive  the  name  of  meerschaum*.  The  best 
tubes  are  formed  of  the  stems  of  the  cherry  or  jes-  : 
samiue  tree,  both  of  which  are  largely  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purjsise.  The  rank 
of  a person  in  this  city  being  determined  by  his 
/>i/w,  it  is  often  adorned  in  a very  costly  manner, 
and  the  price  of  a tchibouque  may  vary  from  20 
j hi  run  to  20,000  piastres.  The  fisheries  of  Con- 
stantinople are  by  no  means  unimportant : the  sea 
and  hariniur  alsuind  with  shoals  of  tunny,  sword- 
fish, dkc.,  and  the  1 sweet  waters  ’ with  a profusion 
of  fresh-water  fish. 

The  foreigu  trade  is  considerable.  Imports, 
chiefly  com,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  from 
t lie  Black  Sea;  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  tin.  tin- 
plates, woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  watches,  jewellery, 
paper,  glass,  furniture,  indigo,  cochineal,  orpiment. 
d*c.,  from  England  and  other  jxarts  of  Euroj>e ; coni 
und  coflee  from  Alexandria;  a gisxl  <leal  of  coffee 
from  Bra/.il  and  the  W.  Indies,  in  American  bot- 
toms, which  traffic  has  latterly  much  increased; 
sugar,  partly  from  the  E.,  but.  chiefly  from  the  \V. 
Indies;  wax.  copper,  dnigs,  gums, porcelain, over- 
land from  China  (a  trade  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Homans) ; and  slaves,  chiefly  from  Georgia, 
Cimassia,  and  Africa.  Exports  comparatively 
trifling : chiefly  silk,  carpets,  hides,  wool,  goats’ 
hair,  potash,  wax,  galls,  bullion,  and  diamonds. 
The  trade,  which,  as  a whole,  Is  joss  than  might 
have  been  expected  iu  a city  of  such  size,  is  for 
the  most  part  in  the  bunds  of  English,  French, 
Armenian,  and  Greek  merchants,  a ml  Jew-brokers. 
The  more  wealthy  Armenians  (a  nation  constitu- 
ting a considerable  proport  ionof  the  pop.)are  money- 
changers, bankers,  jewellers,  physicians,  and  aj>o- 
thecaries ; the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  the 
most  lalmrious  occupations.  As  chintz-printers 
and  muslin-jointers,  the  Armenians  here  surpass 
most  European  artisans.  The  Greeks  are  much 
less  numerous  than  before  the  Greek  revolution. 

Constantinople  is  the  residence  of  a Greek,  an 
Annenian,  and  a Catholic- Armenian  patriarch. 
The  first  has  now  no  authority  in  the  newly  erected 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Elementary  schools  arc  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street;  and  in  every  quarter 


there  are  Turkish  free-schools  for  the  poor,  the  ex- 
penses of  which,  as  well  as  the  board  and  lodging 
of  many  of  the  pupils,  are  defrayed  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  mosques.  The  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary schools  amounted  to  above  1,200  in  the 
year  1804,  according  to  an  official  return,  while  of 
upper  schools,  or  colleges,  there  were  622.  Some 
of  the  medresaety  or  colleges  attached  to  the 
mosques,  have  between  400  and  600  students,  who 
are  lodged  and  educated  on  the  foundation,  and 
have  each  several  professors,  the  salaries  of  tlio 
principal  among  which  are  equivalent  to  about 
100/.  a year.  In  these  .seminaries  all  the  members 
of  the  ulernah  are  educated,  ami  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hierarchy  or  the  law  without  hav- 
ing first  graduated  in  one  of  them.  The  Moham- 
medan law  hail  prohibited  the  Turks  from  learn- 
ing Eurojiean  tongues  ; but  the  late  sultan  estab- 
lished a school  for  the  instruction  of  nat  ive  youths 
in  French,  outside  the  Seraglio.  The  French  and 
Austrian  embassies  have  schools  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkish  by  their  members.  There  are  1G 
public  libraries,  9 or  10  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  royal  mosques,  and  contain  about  2,000  ma- 
nuscripts each,  mostly  copies  of  the  kuran  and 
commentaries  on  it.  The  private  library  in  the 
Seraglio  is  richer  t han  any  01  the  rest,  aud  contains 
some  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 

* Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European 
on  his  arrival,  nothing  surprises  him  more  than 
the  silence  that  j pervades  so  huge  a capital.  He 
hears  no  noise  of  carts  or  carriages  rattling  t h rough 
the  streets;  for  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in 
the  city,  except  a very  few-  painted  carta,  called 
arabahs.  drawn  by  buffaloes,  in  which  women  occa- 
sionally take  the  air  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  go 
only  at  a foot-pace.  The  contrast  is  still  more 
strongly  marked  at  night.  By  ten  o'clock  every 
human  voice  is  hushed.'  Constantinople  is  not  a 
healthy  place  of  residence  for  strangers;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  and  the 
strong  etesian  or  N.  winds,  which  prevail  in  the 
summer,  ami  do  injury  to  trade,  by  preventing  the 
access  of  ships  from  the  /Kgeau  and  Mediterra- 
nean, are  also  detrimental  to  public  health  ami 
comfort.  Earthquakes,  the  plague,  and  devasta- 
ting fires,  often  consuming  2,000  or  3,000  houses, 
cause  great  destruction  of  fife  and  property.  In 
other  respects,  too,  it  is  a most  unpleasant  place 
of  residence  to  a European  or  other  stranger.  In 
many  cases  jiruperty  is  not  secure,  justice  is  noto- 
riously corrupt,  the  jadicc  is  bad,  the  place  is  in- 
fested with  cats,  rats,  and,  as  most  travellers  say, 
with  herds  of  wild  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  which 
act  as  scavengers.  Sir  J.  Ilobhousc  states,  that 
‘Constantinojile  is  distinguished  from  ever)’  other 
capital  in  Europe,  by  having  no  names'  to  its 
streets,  no  lamjis  and  no  post-office.' 

The  history  of  this  renowned  city  for  a length- 
ened period  is  given  by  Gibbon.  It  was  originallv 
founded  by  llyzas,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name 
of  Byzantium,  anno  656  B.C. ; aud  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Severus,  was  rebuilt,  a.d.  328,  by  Con- 
stantine, who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Homan  em- 
pire. On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western  empire 
by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  continued  to  be 
the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Its  wealth  anil 
magnificence  were  celebrated  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  but  has 
only  been  twice  taken  ; first,  in  1204.  by  the  Cru- 
saders, who  retained  it  till  1261;  and,  lastly,  |>v 
the  Turks,  under  Mohammed  II.,  May  29,  *1463, 
when  the  last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
finally  suppressed. 

CONSUEGKA,  a town  of  Spain,  pro v.  Toledo, 
on  the  Atnnrguillo,  38  m.  SE.  Toledo.  Pop.  G,8“0 
in  1867.  The  town  has  2 churches,  3 convents,  a 
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palace,  and  a variety  of  Human  inscriptions  and 
antiquities.  On  a ueighliouring  bill  are  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  castle.  Streets  tolerably  re- 
gular, but  narrow  and  steep.  The  vicinity  pro- 
duces grain,  wine,  oil,  barilla,  and  soda,  and  bits 
quarries  of  azure-coloured  marble,  jasper,  and 
other  stones.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  stuffs,  baize, 
and  serge. 

CONWAY,  a town  ami  pari.  bor.  of  X.  Wales, 
co.  Caernarvon,  bund.  Isnf,  on  the  wstuarv  of  the 
Conway  river:  15  m.  NW.  by  W.  from  the  Mcnai 
Bridge,  and  224$  m.  NW.  London  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,855, 
and  of  pari.  bor.  2,523  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
is  of  a triangular  shape,  stands  on  a steep  slope, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  fenced  with  24 
round  towers.  The  lower  face  of  the  triangle 
borders  on  the  river:  and  ut  its  farthest  angle,  on  I 
the  verge  of  a slate  rock,  its  magnificent  castle 

* Frowns  o’er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood.* 

This  noble  structure  was  built  by  Edward  I.  in 
1284.  * A more  Iteautiful  fortress  never  arose.  Its 
form  is  oblong,  placed  in  all  parts  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipitous  ruck.  One  side  is  tmunded  by  the 
river;  another  by  a creek  full  of  water  at  every 
tide,  and  most  beautifully  shaded  by  hanging 
woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  the  town.  Within 
are  two  courts;  and  on  the  outside  project  eight 
vast  towers,  each  with  a slender  one  of  amazing 
elegance  issuing  from  its  top,  within  which  had 
been  a winding  staircase.  In  one  of  the  great 
towers  is  a tine  window,  in  form  of  an  arched  re- 
cess, or  bow,  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  great 
hall  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  founder.  It 
extended  130  ft.  in  length,  was  32  broad  and  of  a 
fine  height.  The  r*x>f  was  supported  by  eight 
noble  arches,  six  of  which  still  remain.  There 
were  two  entrances  into  the  fortress,  one  from  the 
river,  and  one  from  the  town.  (Pennant’s  Tour  in 
Wales,  iii.  123,  Hvo.  ed.)  The  town  is  pe»or  and 
inconsiderable,  without  trade  or  manufacture  of 
any  sort.  Much  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  is 
used  for  gardens.  The  bor.  is  one  of  the  contri- 
butarv  hors,  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a mem.  to 
the  ll.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  port  dries  at  low  water. 

The  old  and  dangerous  ferry  over  the  river  has 
been  superseded  by  a magnificent  suspension 
bridge  completed  in  1820.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  between  the  centre  of  the  supporting  towers 
is  327  ft.:  nnd  it  is  elevated  18  tt.  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  construction  of  this  and  the 
Menai  Bridge,  and  the  excavations  and  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  at  Penmanmawr  and 
other  places,  have  made  the  road,  formerly  so  dan- 
gerous, from  St.  Asaph  and  Conway  to  Bangor 
nnd  Anglesea,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
empire. 

COOCH-BAHAR,  or  VIHAR,  a rajahship  of 
Hindustan,  prov.  Bengal,  between  lnt.  26°  and  27° 
N.,  long.  89®  and  90°  E. ; having  N.  Bootan,  and 
on  all  other  sides  the  distr.  of  Kung|ton%  with  : 
which  it  is  incorporated ; length  about  90  m ; 
greatest  breadth,  00  m.  Its  rajah  also  possesses 
some  tracts  beyond  the  Mogul  limits  of  Bengal, 
not  subject  to  tribute,  and  on  which  opium  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  S.  part  of  this  country 
is  fine  and  fertile,  but  N.  of  the  cap.  it  is  low,  I 
marshy,  nnd  interspersed  with  jungle  and  coarse  I 
rank  vegetation.  The  Couch  or  Baj bangs i trilies  | 
eat  various  kinds  of  flesh,  and  are  considered  by  j 
the  Bengalese  and  other  Hindoos  as  very  low  and  , 
impure.  Notwithstanding  provisions  are  cheap  ns 
compared  with  other  districts,  and  rents  low,  many 
of  the  natives,  especially  in  thcN.,  are  so  indigent  j 
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as  to  lie  frequently  obliged  to  sell  their  children 
for  slaves.  Hoc-cultivation  is  common.  In  1582, 
Abul  Fazel  relates  that  the  chief  was  a powerful 
sovereign,  having  Assam  and  Camroop  under  his 
government,  nnd  able  to  bring  into  the  field  1,000 
horse  and  100,000  foot;  in  1661  this  territory  was 
conquered  by  die  Moguls,  and  devolved,  with  the 
rest  of  Bengal,  to  the  British  in  1765. 

COOKSTOWN,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  co.  Tyrone,  on  the  Ballindeny  river,  9 m. 
\V.  from  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  2,883  in  1831,  and 
3.257  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street, 
planted  on  each  side,  with  a transverse  street 
crossing  it.  The  par.  church  is  a large  Gothic 
structure : there  arc*  three  meeting-houses  for  Pres- 
byterians, two  for  Methodists,  nnd  near  the  town 
is  a Horn.  Cath.  chapel.  There*  is  also  a dispensary 
and  a constabulary  station.  Linens  are  manufac- 
tured here,  and  bleached  in  the  vicinity.  Markets 
for  grain  an?  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  for  general 
sales  on  Suturdays;  fairs  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month. 

COORG  {Ifud(MHjoo),  an  anc.  rajahship  of  Hin- 
dustan, prov.  Mysore,  formerly  independent,  hut 
now  under  the  pres,  of  Madras.  It  lies  lor  the 
most  jeart  between  lat  12°  and  13°  N.,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  76th  parallel  of  E.  long.;  having  N 
and  E.  the  Mysore  territories,  and  on  all  other 
sides  those  of  the  Madras  presidency;  length  N. 
to  S.  aUmt  70  m.,  breadth  very  irregular : area, 
2.340  sq.  m.  To  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  W. 
Ghauts,  parallel  to  which  there  is  a succession  of 
lofty  narrow  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  of  various 
extent.  The  chief  elevations  are,  Tadiaudamole 
5,781  ft.,  and  Soobramany  5.682  ft. alcove  the  sea: 
the  principal  valley  is  that  between  Markara  and 
Naknaad.  18  m.  long,  by  15  in.  broad,  with  an  ex- 
j tremely  uneven  surface,  in  the  lowest  part  of  which 
■ runs  the  Caverv.  The  geology  of  Coorg  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Xeelgherries ; the  prinri|ial 
! rocks  being  sicnite,  granite,  and  greenstone,  and 
the  subordinate  ranges  uniformly  capped  with  the 
' detritus  of  these,  cemented  by  argillaceous  earth, 
and  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron : porcelain  clay 
frequently  occurs.  The  whole  country,  with  few 
' exceptions,  is  covered  with  forests,  but  not  over- 
loaded with  jungle,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
| the  Mysore  dominion ; where  elephants,  game,  and 
other  wild  animals  arc*  found.  Sandul  and  other 
valuable  woods  ultound.  Both  the  botany  and 
zoology  of  this  region  offer  a rich  field  to  ob- 
servers, but  have  hitherto  been  but  little  studied. 

: From  the  greater  elevation,  the  temperature  is 
much  below  that  of  either  Malabar  or  Mysore,  and 
remarkable  for  its  equality.  The  climate  is,  in 
general,  highly  suitable  to  European  constitutions, 
though  the  monsoon  rains,  from  June  to  Sept., 
often  fall  with  great  violence.  The  Coorgas  are  a 
Nair  tribe  of  martial  habits;  they  have  few  towns, 
or  even  villages,  of  anv  size,  preferring  to  live  in 
jungles  and  wilds.  They  cultivate  rice  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  very  productive,  though  the 
quantity  of  land  under  culture  l>e  very  trifling. 
The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  cattle  are  abundant. 
Manufactures  limited  to  the  blankets  worn  by  the 
pop.  Cotton  cloths  are  imjKmed.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  in  Malabar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts, 
hereditary  rights  nnd  possessions  in  Coorg  descend 
in  the  male  line,  and  some  family  disputes  arose 
in  1808,  in  consequence  of  Beer  Bajendra  (who 
had  expelled  the  troops  of  Tippoo  from  Coorg) 
having  left,  at  his  death,  the  government  of  his 
dom.  to  his  daughter,  to  the  prejudice!  of  his 
brother,  who  was  ultimntcdy  established  in  posses- 
sion by  the  British  government.  The  country  was 
annexed  to  t lie  British  dominions  in  1832. 

COOTEUILL,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
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Ulster,  co.  Cavan,  on  a small  river  of  the  same 
name,  26  m.  W.  by  N.  Dundalk.  Pop.  2,178  in 
1831,  ami  1,004  in  18(51.  The  town  consists  of 
lour  broad  streets,  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept. 
It  has  a par.  church,  a Kom.  Oath,  chapel,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  places  of  worship 
for  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Methodists : a market- 
house,  a court-house,  and  a bridewell.  There  is  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain  and  coarse  linens.  The 
com  markets  are  held  on  Saturdays,  the  general 
markets  on  Fridays  ; and  fairs  on  the  second 
Friday  in  every  month. 

COPENHAGEN  (Kiobenham,  merchants’  ha- 
ven), the  cap.  of  Denmark,  n well-built  city, 
principally  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, but  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small 
island  of  Ainnk,  the  channel  between  them  form- 
ing the  jxirt.  Poij.  1 .Vi.  143  in  I860.  The  town  is 
well  fortified.  The  ramparts,  which  extend  for 
about  5 m.,  are  flanked  with  bastions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  is 
also  defended  by  a very  strong  citadel,  and  by  the 
Three  Crowns  battery,  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  on  a bank  of  sand,  about  1,600  fathoms 
from  shore.  The  city  is  usually  divided  into  the 
old  town,  the  new  town,  and  Ch ristianahavn.  The 
first  is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and  having 
at  different  periods  suffered  much  from  fire,  most 
part  of  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan, 
though  some  of  the  streets  are  still  narrow, 
crooked,  and  inconvenient.  In  the  new  town  the  , 
streets  are  straight  and  broad,  though  generally  j 
ill-paved,  the  squares  regular  and  spacious,  and  j 
the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  the  finest 
in  the  city.  The  part  called  Christianshavn,  from 
its  being  built  by  Christian  IV.,  stands  on  the 
island  of  Amak.  It  is  intersected  by  various  canals, 
and  communicates  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  by  bridges.  Public  buildings  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  superb.  Among  others  may  he 
specified  rhe  castle  of  Christiansborg,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1795,  and  since  rebuilt.  It  has  a picture- 
gallery,  comprising  a complete  collection  of  Dnnisli 
pictures,  with  a fine  collection  of  the  Dutch  school ; 
a chapel  ornamented  by  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel 
of  Thorwaldsen  ; and  the  royal  library,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  manu- 
scripts, above  450,000  volumes.  The  part  of  the 
new  town  called  Amalicnborg  was  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Frederick  V.  between  1745  and  1766.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  on  octagon,  divided  by  four  broad 
rectangular  streets,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
king.  In  the  centre  is  a bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  V.,  erected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. There  are  also  the  royal  palaces  of  Rosen- 
borg and  Charlottenborg,  appropriated  to  public 
purposes;  the  university,  the  town-house,  the 
theatre,  the  exchange,  and  the  barracks.  The 
cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  nearly  destroyed 
during  the  bombardment  in  1807,  has  been  rebuilt; 
ami  is  enriched  by  statues  of  Christ  uud  the  Apos- 
tles, by  Thorwaldsen.  The  tower  of  the  church  of 
the  Trinity,  1 15  ft.  in  height,  is  used  as  an  obser- 
vatory : it  also  contains  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  great  globe  of  Tycho  Brahe.  The 
church  of  Our  Saviour  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the 
town  : its  spire,  nearly  300  ft.  in  height,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  The  educational,  literary,  and 
scientific  establishments  of  Copenhagen,  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class,  and  reflect  infinite  credit  on 
the  government  and  the  people.  Besides  the  uui-  ! 
versitv,  to  which  wc  have  elsewhere  alluded,  there  j 
is  a polytechnic  school,  a metropolitan  school,  a ; 
royal  school  of  marine,  a royal  school  for  the 
higher  military  sciences,  and  a normal  school.  ! 
'There  is,  also,  a royal  society  similar  to  that  of  | 
London,  a Scandinavian  society,  and  a society  of 
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| northern  antiquaries.  The  academy  of  arts  is  and 
has  long  been  in  a flourishing  condition.  Besides 
the  royal  library  in  the  palace  of  Christianaboig, 
the  university  library  has  above  100,000  volumes, 
and  a large  collection  of  manuscripts.  The  Classen 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  bv  the  genera)  of 
that  name,  is  mainly  devoted  to  science  and 
natural  history ; and,  exclusive  of  these,  there  are 
several  other  minor  but  still  valuable  collections. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  conducted. 
The  most  splendid  is  that  of  Frederick  V.  The 
lying-in  hospital  has  attached  to  it  a school  of 
midwifery  and  a foundling  hospital.  The  royal 
institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  admits  patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  distillation  bo  excepted,  the  manufactures  of 
Copenhagen  arc  neither  very  extensive  nor  impor- 
tant. There  are  about  258  distilleries,  mostly  on  a 
small  scale,  and  about  50  breweries,  with  sugar 
refineries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  soap-works. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linens,  silks,  gloves,  and 
hats  are  also  produced,  but  ill  limited  quantities. 

'The  trade  of  the  jvort  is  considerable.  There 
arrived,  in  1860,  4,015  vessels,  of  115,502  lasts  (of 
? tons  each)  ; in  1861,  3,252  vessels,  of  127,224 
lasts,  and,  in  1862,  3,233  vessels  of  126,862 
lasts.  Of  these,  then*  were  British  vessels  120  in 
1860  ; 160  in  1861 ; and  249  in  1862.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  are — anchors,  pitch,  and 
tar,  from  Sweden  and  Norway ; flax  and  hemp, 
masts,  soil  cloth,  and  cordage  from  Russia : tobacco 
and  rice,  from  the  United  States;  wines  and 
brandy  from  France ; and  coal,  earthenware,  cot- 
tons, and  colonial  produce  from  England. 

The  harbour  Is  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
channel  or  arm  of  the  sea  running  between ’Zea- 
land and  the  opposite  island  of  Amuk.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  narrow ; but  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  the  largest  men-of-war. 
There  are  dry  docks,  and  every  facility  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships.  Copenhagen  is 
the  station  of  the  Danish  navy.  The  bank  of 
Copenhagen,  founded  in  173(5,  was  remodelled  in 
1818;  it  is  now  a private  institution.  The  charge 
of  the  public  health  is  entrusted  to  a commission. 
The  police  Is  under  a special  establishment ; and 
besides  the  garrison,  the  citizens  are  formed  iuto  a 
national  guard. 

Copenhagen  is  not  a very  ancient  city,  having 
been  founded  in  1168.  It  has  at  different  periods 
suffered  severely  from  fires,  particularly  in  1728, 
1794  and  1795:  but  how  disastrous  soever  at  the 
time,  these  visitations  were  in  the  end  advan- 
tageous, the  narrow  streets  and  wooden  houses 
of  which  the  town  formerly  consisted  having  been 
replaced  by  broad  streets  and  handsome  stone 
buildings.  Besides  the  loss  of  her  fleet  Copen- 
hagen suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment 
by  the  English  in  1807,  and  by  an  inundation  in 
1824.  But  she  has  fortunately  recovered  from 
both  these  disasters,  and  by  her  literary  and  other 
establishments  has  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
civilisation  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  Frederick. sU  rg,  a magnificent  cas- 
tle, the  summer  residence  of  the  king,  stands  on 
a rising  ground  w ithin  a moderate  distance  of  the 
city.  Its  gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
a favourite  resort.  Fredericksburg,  another  royal 
residence,  is  situated  about  21  m.  N.  Copenhagen. 
It  Is  a vast,  but  incongruous  pile,  partly  brick  and 
partly  stone,  and  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  has  some  tine  pictures 
and  a series  of  portraits  (portly  imaginary)  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Denmark. 

COPIAPO,  the  most  N.  town  of  Chili,  formerly 
the  cap.  ol  the  prov.  of  same  name,  now  incor- 
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porated  with  that  of  Coquimbo.  It  stands  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  rivulet  of  Copiapo,  30  m. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  173  in.  NNE.  Coquimbo; 
lat.  27°  10'  8.,  long.  71°  5'  15"  W.  Pop.  estimated 
at  8,000.  The  town  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Caldera.  Most  of  the  houses  arc  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  whitewashed;  and,  the  better  to 
resist  earthquakes,  used  to  be  constructed  with 
great,  solidity;  but  in  1819  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  that  caused  such  devastation 
throughout  a great  part  of  Chili.  In  1822  it 
suffered  severely  from  another  earthquake.  The 
horlsjur  of  Copiapo  on  the  Pacific  is  good ; and 
at  a small  village  on  the  shore  most  of  the  ore 
from  the  mines  of  the  pruv.  is  smelted,  and  the 
metal  is  exported. 

COQUIMBO,  or  LA  SERENA,  a sea-jiort 
town  of  Chili,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  republic,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chuapa.  near 
its  mouth;  270  m.  NNW.  Santiago;  lat,  29°  53'  I 
43”  S.t  long.  71°  18'  40"  W.  Estimated  pop.  7,000.  ( 
The  town  is  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out ; , 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ; houses 
mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  only  one  story 
in  height,  but  inters|>ersed  with  numerous  gardens 
of  fruit-trees  and  evergreens.  It  has  several  | 
churches  and  convents,  a public  school,  and  a 
hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  intendent  of  the 
prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  families,  and 
in  some  sort  the  cap.  of  N.  Chili,  as  well  as  the 
chief  mercantile  j>ort.  The  exports  amounted  to 
3,201,266  dollars  in  1863,  and  to  4,898,870  dollars 
in  1864 ; the  imports  to  318,356  dollars  in  1863, 
and  Co  678,041  dollars  in  1864.  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Tail,  dated  March  18, 1865.)  The  harbour  ; 
or  bay  of  Coquimbo  is  large,  well-sheltered,  and  • 
secure  at  all  seasons.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  ships  of  large  burden,  9 fathoms  being 
found  300  yards  off  shore,  and  nearly  3 fathoms 
close  in  shore.  A railway  connecting  Coquimbo 
and  Serena  with  Las  Cardas  and  the  mines  in  the 
interior  was  opened  on  26th  April,  1862.  The 
line  was  entirely  constructed  and  is  worked  by 
Englishmen.  Coquimlto  was  founded  by  Valdivia  * 
in  1544.  About  25  ro.  up  the  valley  of  Coquimbo 
are  some  singular  parallel  roads,  of  which  Captain  j 
Hull  has  given  an  account. 

CORDOVA  (an.  Corduba  and  Cofunia  Patricia),  | 
a famous  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  and  kingdom  of  | 
the  same  name  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  | 
73  m.  NE.  Seville,  and  185  m.  SSW.  Madnd,  on  j 
the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  j 
l*op.  42,909  in  1857.  The  city  occupies  a large 
oblong  s|>are  of  sloping  ground,  enclosed  by  walls  j 
flanked  with  towers  originally  erected  by  the  ! 
Romans,  and  afterwards,  repaired,  strengthened,  | 
and  extended  by  the  Moors.  But  a great  part  of 
this  space  is  now  covered  with  gardens  and  ruined 
buildings,  and  but  little  remains  of  its  ancient  j 
grandeur.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty; 
and  a few  either  of  the  public  or  private  buildings 
are  conspicuous  for  their  architecture;  the  latter 
seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  The  great 
square.  Plaza  Real,  or  dt  la  Constitution,  is,  how- 
ever, large  aud  regular ; the  houses  surrounding 
it  are  lofty,  and  furnished  with  porticoes  ami 
balconies.  There  is  a suburb  of  some  extent  on  ; 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  with  which  the  city  : 
communicates  by  means  of  a stone  bridge  of  16 
irregular  arches,  860  ft.  in  length,  and  23  ft.  in 
width,  constructed  by  the  Moors  towards  the 
close  of  the  8th  century,  and  the  approach  to 
which  is  guarded  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  still 
maintained  in  a state  of  defence.  The  city  con- 
tains a cathedral,  13  parish  churches,  about  40  j; 
convents,  7 hospitals,  n foundling  and  another 
asylum  city-hall,  bishop’s  palace,  3 colleges,  be- 


I sides  other  schools.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
public  edifice  is  the  cathedral  or  mezquita , formerly 
a mosque,  built  by  the  Moors  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  8th  century  upon  the  ruins  of  a Gothic  church, 
which  is  itself  believed  to.  have  replaced  a Roman 
temple.  Both  of  these  edifices  have  apparently 
furnished  many  pillars  and  other  materials  for 
| the  present  building.  The  mezquita  externally  is 
unprepossessing,  and  little  calculated  to  attract 
I notice;  but  the  singularity  of  its  interior  strikes 
: eveiy  one  with  astonishment.  It  is  a gloomy 
labyrinth  of  pillars,  356  ft.  in  length  N.  to  S.,  by 
394  ft.  broad  E.  to  \V.,  and  lighted  only  by  the 
few  doors  that  remain  open,  and  some  small 
cu|>olas  in  different  parts  of  the  roof,  which  latter 
is  fiat,  and  only  35  ft,  above  the  pavement;  living 
supported  in  most  places  by  a kind  of  double 
arcade  of  horse-shoe  arches.  The  columns  sup- 
porting  these  arches,  and  w hich  amount  to  several 
hundreds,  are  of  jasper,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
vrrd-antique,  and  various  other  materials,  and 
differ  as  much  in  their  architectural  ns  in  their 
geological  character.  They  are  all,  however,  of 
the  same  height;  1 for  the  Arabs,  having  taken  them 
from  Homan  buildings,  served  them  in  the  same 
munner  that  Procrustes  did  his  guests : to  the 
short  ones  they  clap|>ed  on  monstrous  capitals 
nnd  thick  bases ; those  that  were  too  long  for 
their  purpose  had  their  t>asc  chopped  off  and  a 
diminutive  shallow  bonnet  placed  on  their  head.' 
(Swinburne’s  Travels,  ii.  89.)  The  number  of 
aisles  or  naves  is  lengthwise  19,  and  transverselv 
from  32  to  35.  A considerable  space  at  the  S. 
end  was  parted  off  for  the  use  of  tue  Iman*,  and 
now  serves  for  the  chapter-house,  sacristy,  ami 
treasury  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  front  of  this 
space  is  what  is  called  the  zancarrtm,  an  octagon 
Moorish  sanctuary,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  richly 
ornamented  without  and  within,  and  domed  over 
by  a tint/le  block  of  white  marble , carved  into  the 
form  of  a scallop-shell.  Adjoining  this,  in  1815, 
another  small  apartment  was  brought  to  light, 
preserving,  in  a remarkable  degree,  its  pristine 
decorations.  The  gorgeousness  of  this  little 
chamber  wrill  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  that  of  the 
building  generally  in  the  time  of  the  Moors;  for 
the  splendour  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  mezquita 
has  entirely  disappeared ; the  gilding  ami  orna- 
ments of  the  roof,  the  arabesques  and  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  and  the  m<«aics  of  the  pavement, 
have  nearly  all  vanished;  and  of  the  24  gates, 
formerly  plated  with  brass,  and  curiously  emUtsscd, 
only  5 remain  o|ien.  The  sacristy  contains  some 
tolerable  paintings,  and  the  church  is  very  rich 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  silks.  The  mezquita  stands 
within  a court  planted  with  orange-trees,  palms, 
and  cypresses,  and  surrounded  with  a cloister,  on 
the  N.  side  of  which  a square  belfry  has  been  built. 

The  bishop's  palace  is  a large  and  rather  band- 
some  building,  containing  a suite  of  state  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  there  is  a large  collection 
of  portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Cordova.  Previously 
to  the  late  civil  war,  2,000  poor  persons  were  daily 
supplied  with  food  from  the  bishop’s  kitchen, 
which  mistaken  bounty  accounts  sufficiently  for 
the  sw'urms  of  beggars  with  which  the  town  is 
infested.  The  famous  palace  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns  is  now  unoccupied;  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a royal  stud-house,  where  the  best 
horses  in  Spain  were  reared : the  stables  are  now 
empty.  The  manufactures  have  participated  in 
the  general  decay  of  the  place ; there  arc  at  present 
only  some  trifling  fabrics  of  ribands,  lace,  hats, 
baize,  ami  leather  after  the  Moorish  fashion  : the 
latter  article  was  formerly  very  extensively 
manufactured ; and  was  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  cordovan , and  from  it  the  term 
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cordwainer  has  been  derived.  In  1833,  a hand- 
wane  quay  was  erected  above  the  bridge,  but 
a*  there  is  but  little  trade,  and  the  river  is 
for  9 months  in  the  year  navigable  only  for 
boats,  the  quay  would  seem,  like  many  other 
public  works  in  Spain,  to  be  more  for  show  than 
for  use. 

Cordova  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  lieen  founded 
by  the  Homans  under  Marcellus ; but  ns  there 
were  several  distinguished  persons  of  that  nnrnc, 
this  leaves  the  epoch  of  its  foundation  uncertain. 
No  mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  age  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  but  it  soon  after  attaints!  to  great 
distinction  as  a rich  and  populous  city,  and  a 
seat  of  learning.  (Cellarii,  Not.  Orbis  Antiqui, 
i.  86.)  In  572  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths, 
and  in  G92  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  be- 
came the  splendid  cap.  of  the  1 Caliphate  of  the 
West,’  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova. In  1236,  however,  it  was  taken  and  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Fer- 
dinand III.  of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  reco- 
vered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova  has  given 
birth  to  some  illustrious  men,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan  the  poet,  and  the 
famous  Arabic  physicians,  Avicenna  and  Aver- 
roes. 

Cordova,  an  ini.  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera 
Cruz,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  and  on 
one  of  the  roads  tietween  Vera  Cruz  and  La  Puebla; 
50  m.  SVV.  the  former,  and  72  m.  ESE.  the  latter  city. 
Estimated  pop.  6,000.  Streets  wide,  regular,  and 
well  paved ; houses  built  mostly  of  stone.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a large  square,  three 
sides  of  which  are  ornamented  with  Gothic 
arcades;  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  the  principal 
church,  an  elegant  structure,  richly  decorated 
within.  Cordova  contains  two  convents,  each 
with  a hospital  attached ; many  of  its  edifices 
have  domes,  lowers,  or  steeples.  Cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics  and  leather  arc  made  here ; and 
there  are  besides  numerous  distilleries,  sugar- 
inills,  and  bee-hive  farms ; but  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  inhab.  is  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  coflee.  The  vicinity  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  fruits,  timber,  game,  and  fish. 

COKEA  (called  by  the  natives,  Chaou-Seen , by 
the  Chinese,  Kraou-le,  and  by  the  Manchoo  Tar- 
tars Snl-ho ),  a marit.  country  of  NE.  Asia,  tribu- 
tary to  China,  consisting  of  a large  oblong-shaped 
}*->i insula,  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  a vast  number  of  islands,  which  are 
especially  numerous  on  the  W.  coast.  The  whole 
of  the  dominions  lie  between  lat.  33°  and  43°  N., 
and  long.  1 23°  50'  and  1 29°  30'  E. ; having  E.  the 
Sea  of  Japan;  S.  the  Straits  of  Corea;  W.  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Leao-tong ; NW.  the 
prov.  Leao-tong;  and  N.  Manchoo  Tartan’.  From 
the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a mountain  chain,  and  < 
the  Thu-men-Kuing  river,  and  from  Leao-tong 
mostly  bv  a wooden  wall  or  palisade.  Length, 
NW.  to  SE.,  560  m. ; average  breadth  of  the  pe-  ; 
ninsula,  about  130  m.  Total  area,  inclusive  of 
islands,  probably  about  80,000  sq.  m.  Corea  is 
generally  mountainous.  A mountain  range  runs  j 
through  it  longitudinally,  much  nearer  its  E.  than  ■ 
its  \\ . coast.  The  E.  declivity  of  this  range  is 
steep  and  rugged ; its  W.  one  declines  gradually 
into  a fertile  and  well-watered  country.  All  the 
princiiml  rivers  run  W„  and  discharge  themselves  j 
into  tne  Yellow  Sea;  the  chief  is  the  Ya-lu-kiang  I 
in  the  NW'.,  which  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to 
about  22  m.,  and  for  small  vessels  for  u distance  of 
nearly  120  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  coasts,  as  well  | 
of  the  islands  as  of  the  continent,  are  generally 
rocky  and  difficult  of  access;  though  there  are 
sonic  spacious  and  secure  harlamrs.  The  climate 
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of  the  N.  is  very  rigorous ; the  Thu-raen-kiang,  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  is  thickly  frozen  over,  and 
barley  is  the  only  kind  of  corn  capable  of  being 
cultivated  in  that  region;  even  the  8.,  though  in 
the  same  lat.  with  Sicily  and  Malta,  is  said  to  ex- 
perience  sometimes  very  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The 
climate  of  this  part  of  Corea,  however,  must  be  on 
| the  whole  mild,  since  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp  are 
staple  products;  and  Gutzlaflf  conjectures  (Voy- 
ages, Ac.,  p.  319),  that  manv  other  plants,  common 
to  the  S.  of  Europe,  flourish.  Gutzlaflf  observes, 
* In  point  of  vegetation,  the  coast  of  Corea  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  China,  where  barren  rocks  often 
preclude  any  attempt  at  cultivation ; but  here, 
where  the  land  is  fertile,  the  inhab.  do  not  plough 
the  ground.’  (p.  337.)  Agriculture  may  be 
better  farther  inland,  but  on  the  coast  it  is  much 
neglected:  wheat, millet,  and  ginseng  are  amongst 
the  chief  articles  cultivated.  Tobacco  was  intro- 
j duced  by  the  Japanese  about  the  beginning  of  the 
i 17th  century,  and  potatoes,  by  Gutzlaflf  and 
Lindsay,  in  1832.  The  orange,  citron,  hazle-nut, 
pear,  cfiesuut,  peach,  mullx:rry,  Mortis  papt/rifera. 
Pucks  miccharinus,  and  t he  wild  gni|>e,  an1  common ; 

1 but  the  art  of  making  wine  from  the  latter  seems 
1 to  be  unknown.  An  anient  liquor  is,  however, 
j made  from  rice.  The  mountainous  parts  of  the  N. 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests : pines  are  very 
abundant  on  the  coasts ; and  in  the  interior  there 
is  a species  of  palm  prixlucing  a valuable  gum, 
from  which  a varnish,  giving  an  appearance  little 
inferior  to  gilding,  is  made.  Oxen,  hogs,  and 
other  domestic  animals  common  to  Eurepe  ore 
reared  : there  is  a spirited  breed  of  dwarf  horses  not 
exceeding  3 ft.  in  height;  (^anthers,  bears,  wild 
lx»ars,  cats,  and  dogs,  sables  (whose  skins  form  an 
important  article  of  tribute),  deer,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  game,  storks,  and  water-  fowl  of  many  sorts, 
are  found ; caymans  of  30  or  40  ft.  in  length  are 
said  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers,  and  venomous 
serpents  are  not  rare.  In  the  winter,  whales,  seals, 
d*c.  visit  the  shores.  The  mineral  kingdom  pro- 
duces gold,  silver,  iron,  rock  salt,  and  cokL 

People. — The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000,000,  but  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  this 
estimate,  which,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  greatly 
beyond  the  mark.  GutzlatT  represents  the  coasts 
as  thinly  inhabited.  We  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  the  Coreans  are  superior  in  strength  and 
stature  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, but  that  they 
are  inferior  to  either  in  mental  energy  and  ca- 
pacity. (See  Asia.)  They  are  gross  in  their 
habits,  eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  excess.  The 
dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  very  similar  to 
that,  of  the  Chinese,  though  the  Coreans  do  not, 
like  that  people,  cut  off  their  hair.  Their  houses 
arc  also  like  those  of  China,  being  built  of  bricks 
in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  are  mere  mud 
hovels ; each  house  is  surrounded  by  a wooden 
stockade.  Their  language  or  languages  are  |>ecu- 
liar,  differing  from  those  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours. In  writing  they  use  alphabetic  characters, 
though  the  symbolic  characters  of  the  Chinese  are 
also  understood  and  sometimes  resorted  to.  They 
have  a copious  literature,  and  are  very  fond  of 
reading,  as  well  as  of  music,  dancing,  and  fes- 
tivities. Polygamy  is  fiennitted,  but  the  women 
do  not  appear  to  Lc  under  such  restraint  as  in 
China.  (M*Leod.)  The  religion  of  the  upper 
orders  is  tnnt  of  Confucius,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  attached  to  Buddhism ; but  neither  ap- 
pears to  have  much  influence.  ( Christianity,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Japanese,  appeared  to  be 
extinct  when  Gutxlaff  visited  Corea  in  1832. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  manufactures 
are  few : the  principal  are  a kind  of  grass-cloth, 
straw-plait,  horse-hair  caps,  and  other  articles  for 
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domestic  use:  a very  fine  and  transparent  fabric 
woven  from  filaments  of  the  Urtica  japunica, 
cotton  cloth,  and  a very  strong  kind  of  paper  made 
of  cotton,  and  rice-paper ; which  articles,  together 
with  ginseng,  skins,  some  metals,  horses,  and  silk, 
constitute  the  chief  export*.  What  trade  there  is, 
is  principally  with  Japan,  from  which  they  import 
pepper,  aromatic  woods,  alum,  buffaloes',  goats', 
and  bucks’  horns,  and  Dutch  and  Japanese  manu- 
factured goods.  There  is,  however,  some  trade 
with  China  carried  on  at  Fungwang-ching  (the 
Phcmir-tou-n),  beyond  the  Leao-tong  border ; but 
this  trade  is  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jealousy  of  the  government  of  any 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  This  jealousy  is  so 
great,  that  no  Chinese  is  allowed  to  settle  in  Corea, 
nor  any  Corean  to  leave  his  own  country ; Euro- 
peans  are  scarcely  ever  suffered  to  land,  or  remain 
any  length  of  time  on  the  coast;  and  the  N.  fron- 
tier is  abandoned  for  many  milts,  in  order  that  no 
communication  should  take  place  with  the  Man- 
choo  Tartars.  Little  skill  in  ship-building  is  dis- 
played by  the  Coreans ; their  junks  do  not  carry 
more  than  200  tons,  and  are  quite  unmanageable 
in  a heavy  sea.  In  the  construction  of  their 
fishing-boats  not  a nail  is  used.  Metallic  articles 
and  money  are  rare.  The  only  coin  in  circulation 
Is  of  copper,  but  payment  is  often  made  in  silver 
ingots. 

Corea  is  divided  into  8 provs.  King-hi-tao,  the 
cap.,  is  placed  on  the  Kiang  river,  in  about  37°  40' 
N.  lat.,  and  127°  20'  E.  long.,  or  altout  the  centre 
of  the  kingd.  The  gov.  is  said  to  be  despotical : 
most  of  the  landed  property  in  the  country  belongs 
to  the  king,  of  whom  it  is  held  in  different  portions 
as  fiefs,  which  revert  to  the  sovereign  at  the  de- 
cease of  the  occupier.  Besides  the  revenues  from 
these  domains,  a tenth  part  of  all  kind  of  produce 
belongs  to  the  king.  Justice  is  in  many  respects 
very  rigid.  Rebellion, as  in  China,  is  punished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  rebel  with  his  entire  family, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  None  but 
the  king  may  order  the  death  of  an  official  person: 
the  master  has  always  power  over  the  life  of  his 
slave.  For  minor  crimes  the  general  punishment 
is  the  bastinado,  which  is  pretty  constantly  at 
work.  The  Chinese  interfere  hut  little  with  the 
internal  administration  of  Corea;  but  the  king 
can  neither  assume  the  government,  nor  choose 
his  successor  or  colleague,  without  the  authority 
of  the  court  of  l'ekin,  to  which  he  sends  tribute 
four  times  a year:  the  tribute  consists  of  ginseng- 
root,  sable-skins,  white  cotton  paper,  silk,  horse*, 
and  silver  ingots.  The  Corean  ambassador  is 
treated  at  Pekin  with  hut  little  consideration.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  like  some  other  states 
in  Asia,  Corea  is  tributary  to  the  more  powerful 
nations  on  either  side,  and  thnt  it  also  sends  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Japan,  consisting  of  ginseng, 
leopards,  skins,  silks,  white  cotton  fabrics,  and 
horses ; but  tor  which  an  acknowledgment  is  made 
in  gold  articles,  fans,  tea,  and  presents  of  silver  to 
the  ambassadors 

History. — Corea  was  known  to  the  Chinese  from 
a very  early  period,  and  is  reported  to  have  l>een 
civilised  by  the  Chinese  sovereign  Khil-su,  about 
1,120  years  before  our  icra.  After  experiencing 
several  revolutions,  it  was  invaded  and  conquered 
by  the  Ja]>ano*c  in  1092,  who,  however,  abandoned 
their  conquest  in  1698.  The  Coreans  having  called 
in  the  aid  of  China  during  that  struggle,  Corea 
has  since  formed  a subordinate  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

CORELLA,  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  Alima,  13  n».  W.  Tudela,  12m. 
sK.  Calahornu  Pop.  5,028  in  l H,r»7.  The  town 
has  two  churches,  4 convents,  a hospital,  and  some 
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remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  liquorice  and  madder 
juice,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  oil,  and 
fiour. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a market  towm  and  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Dorset,  Blandford  div„  hand.  Hals  lor, 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  32  m,  SSW.  Salisbury. 
Pop  of  par.  1,901  in  1861.  The  town  is  most  pro- 
bably indebted  for  its  origin  to  its  castle,  on  a steep 
rockv  hill,  a little  to  the  N.,  formerly  a place  of 
considerable  strength.  But  its  importance,  in 
more  modem  times,  was  owing  to  its  having  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  returning  two  mems.  to  the 
II.  of  C.  from  the  14th  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  inhnb.  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  neighbouring  clay-works  and  quarries. 

CORFU  (an.  Corcyra),  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, forming  (since  1804)  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  and  the  most  important,  though  not  the 
largest,  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  lies  between  lat. 
39°  20'  and  39°  5<J'  N.,  and  long.  19°  35'  ami  20°  6' 
E. ; off  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a channel  only  3-5ths  of 
a ro.  wide  at  ita  N.  extremity,  6 m.  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, and  15  m.  in  the  centre.  The  shape  of 
Corfu  is  elongated ; the  island  describes  a curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  W. ; length 
NW.  to  SE.  41  m. ; breadth  greatest  in  the  N., 
where  it  is  20  in. ; but  it  gradually  tapers  towards 
its  S.  extremity.  Area,  227  aq.  m.  Pop.  69,414 
in  1860,  including  5,765  aliens  and  strangers.  The 
native  pop.,  in  i860,  was  composed  of  33.520  males 
and  30,129  females — a rather  remarkable  prepon- 
derance of  the  male  sex,  particularly  in  a seafaring 
population.  Surface  hilly,  particularly  in  the  NW„ 
where  the  peak  of  St.  Salvador  rises  2,979  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  The  streams  watering  it  are 
few  and  small,  and  mostly  dried  up  in  summer. 
Climate  mild;  the  mean  maximum  temp,  in  the 
open  air  for  the  five  years  ending  December,  1838, 
was  about  88°  Fahr. ; and  the  average  minimum 
31°  Fahr.;  hut  Corfu  is  subject  to  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  owing,  amongst  other 
causes,  to  the  proximity  of  the  snowy  mountains 
of  P'pinis.  Earthquakes  also  are  frequent.  The 
more  elevated  lands  are  rugged  and  barren,  but 
the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and  productive 
of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  olive-oil,  wine,  cotton,  flax, 
and  pulse.  Corfu  yields  no  currants.  Oil  is  the 
great  staple  of  this  isl.,  which  has,  in  fact,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a continuous  olive  wood,  a consequence 
juirtlv  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement  for- 
merly given  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  by  the 
Venetians.  There  is  an  oil  harvest  every  year,  but 
the  great  crop  is  properly  biennial,  the  tree*  being 
suffered  to  repose  for  a year.  Next  to  oil,  salt, 
obtained  from  saltpans  along  the  shores,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  homy  and  wax, 
arc  the  other  chief  articles  produced.  Corfu  is 
divided  into  6 cantons ; it  sends  12  mems.  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Greece.  Corfu,  the  cap.,  is 
the  only  town  worthy  of  mention  ; the  rest  are 
mere  villages. 

The  city  and  port  of  Corfu  lie  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  island,  on  the  channel  between  it* and  the 
opposite  mast,  which  is  here  about  5 m.  wide;  lat. 
39°  37*  39"  N.,  long.  19°  56'  34"  E.  It  consist* 
of  the  town  and  citadel,  both  fortified ; and  ha* 
several  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corcyra*  founded  by 
the  Corinthians  alsmt  the  same  time  with  Syra- 
cuse. The  citadel,  separated  from  the  town  by 
wet  ditches  and  outworks,  and  an  esplanade,  is 
built  upon  a rocky  cape  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  contains  the  barracks,  arsenal,  military  hos- 
pital, the  funner  residence  of  the  British  lord  high 
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commissioner,  now  the  scat  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, and  a lighthouse  erected  upon  a point  233 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  has  three 
gates  towards  the  sea,  and  one  on  the  land  side. 
It  is  not  well  built;  streets  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  houses  mostly  small  and  ill-contrived.  Corfu 
is  strengthened  by  two  other  fortresses  besides  its 
citadel — Fort  Ncuf  and  Vido.  The  latter  is  built 
*»n  a small  island  of  the  same  name  (an.  Ptyvha ), 
nearly  1 m.  N.  from  the  city,  and  has  had  much 
]>ains  and  (British)  expense  bestowed  on  its  irn- 
provemen t.  Corfu  contains  a cathedral,  and  several 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels, 
a university,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  several  primary  schools.  Around  it  there  are 
some  pleasant  walks  interesting  from  classical 
associations;  the  esplanade,  is  well  planted  with 
trees,  and  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  iron  pipes  from  Benizza,  a dis- 
tance of  7 m.  Roads  have  been  made  from  Corfu 
to  most  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  in  the 
island.  The  harbour  between  the  bland  of  Vido 
and  the  city  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels 
anchor  in  from  12  to  17  fathoms  water.  The  canal , 
or  channel  of  Corfu,  is  a little  dillicult  of  naviga- 
tion, but  has  deep  water  throughout ; there  is  a 
lighthouse  on  the  rock  of  Tignoso  at  its  N.  entrance, 
and  a tioating  light  is  moored  off  the  point  of 
Leschimo  near  its  5S.  extremity.  The  city  of  Corfu 
is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  the  chief 
special  courts  lor  the  island,  and  of  a Greek  arch- 
bishop. In  1716  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  bv 
the  Turks,  and  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  until 
the  end  of  last  century. 

Corfu  is  the  chief  sent  of  the  external  trade  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  roads  in  it  are  good, 
having  been  greatly  improved  since  it  has  been 
under  British  protection.  Most  of  the  inhah. 
belong  to  the  Greek  church.  It  is  believer!  to  Ik* 
the  country  of  PhmcU,  or  Scheria.  mentioned  by 
Homer,  on  which  Ulysses  was  wrecked,  and  after- 
wards hospitably  entertained  by  King  Alcinous. 
It  became  afterwards  a celebrated  colony  and  naval 
station  of  the  Corinthians,  and  a quarrel  between 
it  and  the  mother  country  led  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  was  also  an  important  naval  station  under 
the  Romans.  It  belonged  successively  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Normans,  and  Venetians,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1799, 
The  island,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  republic, 
was  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  ceded  to  Greece  in 
1864.  A Greek  garrison  arrived  at  Corfu,  and 
took  possession  on  the.  28th  of  May,  1864. 

CORINGA  ( Caruntja ),  a considerable  sea-port 
town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  N.  Circars,  distr.  Rajah- 
m undry,  and  33  m.  iSE.  that  town ; lat.  16°  40*  N., 
long.  82°  44'  E.  Excepting  Blackwood's  Harbour, 
Cortnga  Bay  contains  the  only  smooth  water  to  Ik; 
found  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  during 
the  SW.  monsoon.  A wet  dock  has  been  formed, 
and  many  small  vessels  are  annually  built  here. 
In  1784,  a remarkable  inundation  of  the;  sea  took 
place,  destroying  much  property  and  many  inha- 
bitants. 

CORINTH  (Kdp»e<JoO,  a famous  city  of  Greece 
within  the  Morea  (an.  Pelopmmtwu),  near  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  gulfs  of 
Lcpanto  (Gurinihiactu  Sinus ) on  the  W.,  and  of 
Lgina  (SaronicuM  Sinus)  on  the  E.,  7 in.  from  the 
nearest  |wint  of  the  latter,  and  2 m.  Irom  the 
nearest  point  of  the  former;  lat.  37°  53' 37"  N., 
long.  22®  62*  5"  E.  Pop.  2,1 50  in  1860.  The  town 
is  situated  at  the  N.  foot,  of  a steep  r<K*k.  1,336  ft. 
in  height,  the  Acrocarinthu*  or  A crupolis  of  Corinth, 
the  summit  of  which  Is  now,  as  ill  antiquity,  oceu- 
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pied  by  n fortress.  The  present  town,  though 
thinly  |»eopled,  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  houses 
being  placed  wide  apart,  and  much  space  occupied 
with  gardens.  The  only  Grecian  ruin  at  present 
to  be  found  in  Corinth  is  a Doric  temple,  with  but 
a few  columns  standing.  There  are  some  shape- 
less and  uninteresting  Roman  remains,  supposed 
to  have  been  baths ; but  there  is  nothing  approach- 
ing to  a wcll-detincd  building,  and  we  may  ex- 
claim with  the  poet, — 

* Where  is  thy  grandeur,  Corinth  ? shrunk  from  sight, 

Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart’s  height; 

Thy  god -like  fanes  and  palaces ! — Oh,  when 

Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fair! 

Relentless  war  has  pour’d  around  thy  wall. 

And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall ! ’ 

The  situation  of  Corinth  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous, being  placed  on  a narrow  isthmus  between 
the  seas  that  wash  the  E.  anti  W.  shores  of  Greece, 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  become  an  important  em- 
porium ; while  the  Acrocorinthns,  if  properly  for- 
tified, would  lie  all  but  impregnable,  and  the 
possession  of  the  isthmus  would  enable  her  to 
command  all  access  by  land  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Greece.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Corinth  was  early  distinguished  by  the  wealth, 
commerce,  luxury,  and  refinement  of  her  citizens. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  the  attempt  to  sail 
round  the  Peloponnesus,  or  to  double  Cape  Malea, 
was  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest 
hazard ; and  to  obviate  this  danger,  the  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  land  goods,  coming  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  destined  for  the  E., 
at  the  harltour  of  Lechtrum  (the  nearest  jK*int  to 
Corinth),  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  to  convey 
them  across  the  isthmus  to  Cenchrca,on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  where  they  were  again  shipped  for  their  final 
destination.  The  products  of  the  E.  coasts  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Black  Sea,  destined 
for  the  \V.  parts  of  Greece.  Italy,  Ac.,  were  con- 
veyed through  the  Corinthian  territory  in  an  op|K>- 
site  direction;  so  that  the  city  early  became  the 
seat  of  perhaps  the  most  important  transit  trade 
carried  on  in  antiquity.  In  addition  to  this,  Co- 
rinth at  an  early  period  founded  Corey ra,  Syracuse, 
and  other  important  colonies;  established  within 
her  walls  various  manufactures,  particularly  of 
brass  and  earthenware;  had  numerous  fleets,  both 
of  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen ; and  was  the 
centre  of  on  active  commerce  that  extended  to  the 
Black  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  In  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
buildings,  and  the  splendour  of  the  chcfs-tf autre 
of  statuary  and  painting  by  which  they  were 
adorned,  she  was  second  only  to  Athens.  The 
opulence,  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  made  her  a 
favourite  seat  of  pleasure  and  dissijtation,  as  well 
as  of  trade  and  industry.  Venus  was  her  principal 
deity,  and  the  temple  and  statue  of  the  goddess 
were  prominent  objects  in  the  Acropolis.  Lais,  the 
most  famous  of  the  priestesses  of  Venus,  though 
of  Sicilian  origin,  selected  Corinth  as  her  favourite 
residence;  and  so  highly  was  she  esteemed,  that  a 
magnificent  tomb  (described  by  Pausanias)  was 
erected  over  her  remains,  and  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  her  beauty!  In  consequence, 
Corinth  became  not  only  one  of  the  most  luxurious, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  expensive  places  of  anti- 
quity, which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb — 

‘ Non  cuivis  houiini  coutingit  ad  ire  Corfnthnm.* 
Hor.,  Epist.  1.  17  36. 

The  Acropolis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  Greece.  It  has  some  famous  springs,  and  is  in 
most  parts  precipitous.  Livy  calls  it,  * Arx  inter 
omnia  in  immanent  altitudinem  edita , j watt  ns  funti- 
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bus ' (lib.  45.  § 2#)  ; ami  Statius  says,  that  it  throws 

its  shadow  over  both  seas— 

' qua  gammas  caput  Acrocorintho*  in  auras 

Tollit,  ct  altcrua  gttminum  mare  protect  umbra.’ 
Theb.,  Ub.  7.  lln.  106. 

If  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  all  access  to 
the  Morea  bv  land  impracticable;  and  as  a for- 
tress, it  might  be  rendered  not  leas  secure  than 
Gibraltar.  (Clarice,  vL  569,  6vo.  ad.)  It  in,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece;  and  was,  there- 
fore, aptly  said  by  the  orncle  to  be  one  of  the 
horn*  which  a conqueror  should  lay  hold  of  to 
secure  that  valuable  heifer  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  richest  in  classical  associa- 
tions, of  any  in  Greece.  Athens  is  seen  in  the 
distance ; and  the  eye  wanders  over  six  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  states. — Attica, 
Aehaia,  Bteotta,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Argolis. 

The  government  of  Corinth,  like  that  of  the 
other  Grecian  states,  was  originally  monarchical. 
It  then  became  subject  to  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Rarchidir,  and  was  again,  after  a period  of  ninety 
years,  subjected  to  kings  or  tyrants.  Periander, 
the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was  that  of  a Titus, 
and  the  latter  of  a Tiberius,  was  the  last  of  its 
sovereigns.  At  his  death  the  Corinthians  estab- 
lished a republican  form  of  government,  inclining, 
however,  more  to  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  than 
democracy.  It  seems  to  have  been  judiciously 
devised ; and  the  public  tranquillity  was  less  dis- 
turbed in  Corinth  than  in  most  Grecian  states. 

When  the  Achaeans  liecame  involved  in  a war 
with  Rome,  Corinth  was  one  of  their  principal 
strongholds.  Though  the  Roman  senate  had  re- 
solved upon  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Metellus 
was  anxious  to  avert  the  catastrophe;  but  his 
offers  to  bring  about  a reconciliation,  which  might 
have  saved  Corinth,  were  contemptuously  rejected, 
and  his  deputies  thrown  into  prison.  The  Co- 
rinthians suffered  severely  for  this  inconsiderate 
conduct.  The  consul  Mummius,  having  super- 
seded Metellus,  appeared  iK-fore  Corinth  with  a 
powerful  army ; ami  after  defeating  the  Achseans, 
entered  the  city,  which  had  been  left  without  any 
garrison,  and  was  deserted  by  the  greater  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  first  sacked,  and  then 
set  on  tire;  and  it  is  said  that  the  accidental 
mixture  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  melted  on 
this  occasion,  furnished  the  first  specimens  of  the 
Corinthian  brass,  so  much  esteemed  in  subsequent 
ages ! Not  satisfied  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  city,  the  natives  of  Corinth  who  had  escaped 
were  carefully  hunted  out  and  sold  ns  slaves,  their 
lands  living  at  the  same  time  disponed  of  to 
strangers,  mostly  to  the  Sicyonians.  The  de- 
struction of  Corinth  took  place  anno  146  b.c.  : and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  also  was  the  epoch 
of  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  both  these  great 
cities  having  lx*en  sacrificed  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  insatiable  rapacity  and  ambition 
of  Rome.  According  to  Strabo.  the  finest  works 
of  art  which  adorned  Rome  in  his  time  had  been 
brought  from  Corinth ; hut  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  many,  if  not  the  greater  miml»er,  of  these 
masterpieces  had  been  destroyed.  Polybius,  who 
was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  Roman  soldiers  playing  at 
dice  on  a picture  of  Aristides,  a contemporary  of 
Apelles,  for  which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  sub- 
sequently offered  f»00,0tM>  sesterces,  or  about  6,0004 
of  our  money.  (Strabo,  lib.  viii.;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  j 
lib.  85,  cap.  4,  Ac.)  We  need  not,  indeed,  be  much  ! 
surprised  that  the  soldiers  should  have  made  use 
of  such  a dice-board,  when  we  timl  the  consul 
himself  assuring  the  masters  of  the  vessels  se- 
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looted  to  convey  the  picture*  and  statue*  to  Rome, 
that  if  anv  of  them  were  lost  or  injured,  he  should 
| compel  them  to  supply  other*  in  their  stead 
at  their  own  cost!  (Vrelleiu*  Paterculus,  lib.  L 
' cap.  13.) 

Corinth  remained  in  the  ruinous  state  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  Mummius,  till  a colony 
was  sent  thither  by  Julius  Cawar.  Under  it*  new 
masters  it  once  more  liecamc  a considerable  city, 
ns  is  evident  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
j Pnusanias  (lib.  ii.),  and  is  much  distinguished  in 
| the  gospel  history.  After  being  sacked  by  Alaric, 

' it  came,  on  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians.  The  Turks  took  it 
1 from  the  latter  in  1468;  the  Venetians,  however, 
retook  it  in  16X7,  but  lost  it  again  to  the  Turks  in 
1715.  It  is  now  a principal  place  in  the  monarchy 
of  Argolis  an<l  Connth,  kingdom  of  Greece.  For 
some  time  after  the  establishment  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, the  city  prospered,  hut  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake  in  1X5 X. 

CORINTH  * (ISfHMLS  OF).  Where  nar- 
rowest, about  6 m.  E.  from  Corinth,  this  celebrated 
| isthmus  is  about  5 m.  across.  The  advantages 
| that  would  result  to  Corinth,  and  to  the  commerce 
I of  Greece,  bv  cutting  a canal  or  navigable  channel 
through  thia  isthmus,  were  perceived  at  a very 
early  jieriod ; and  attempts  to  accomplish  so  bene- 
ficial a work  were  made  by  Periander,  Demetrius 
Poliorcete*,  Julius  Cwsar,  and  other  Roman  em- 
| perors:  all  of  them,  however,  proved  abortive, 
though  parts  of  the  excavations  are  still  visible. 

| This  want  of  success  has  lieen  variously  accounted 
; for;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  wus  wholly 
owing  to  the  dillicully  of  the  ground.  The  isthmus 
| is  high  and  rocky  ; and  at  a jicriod  when  the  con- 
struction of  locks  was  unknown,  the  canal  must 
I cither  have  been  excavated  to  the  required  level, 

I or  been  partly  excavated  and  partly  tunnelled, 
either  of  which  operations  would  have  been  all 
but  impracticable.  As  the  next  best  resource, 
ships  were  drawn  by  means  of  machinery  from 
oue  sea  to  another;  but  it  is  clear  that  none  hut 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  could  be  so  conveyed. 

The  isthmus  has  been  repeatedly  fortified. 
The  first  instance  of  this  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts  took  place  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxc*.  It  was  afterwards  fortified 
by  the  S|>artan*  and  Athenians  in  the  time  of 
Kpaminondas.  During  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  dcfeuce  of  the  Peloponnesus  princi- 
|ially  depended  on  this  bulwark,  which  was 
strengthened  and  renovated  under  Justinian.  It 
was  restored  for  the  last  time  by  the  Venetians 
in  1696.  (See  Dodwell’s  Greece,  ii.  185,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.) 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  also  famous  in 
antiquity  for  the  games  celebrated  there,  every 
fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Neptune  and  of  P&hemon 
or  Meliccrtes,  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. They  continued  in  vogue  after  the 
Olympian  and  other  public  games  had  fall*  n 
into  disuse.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  the 
Romans  committed  the  superintendence  of  the 
Isthmian  games  to  the  Sicyonians:  but  on  its 
restoration  hv  Julius  Ciesar.  Corinth  recovered  it* 
ancient  presidency.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  at  the 
port  of  Scbcenus,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  theatre, 
stadium,  and  other  public  buildings,  descrilicd  by 
1'ausunias  as  connected  with  the  isthmian  so- 
lemnities. 

CORK,  a innrit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster, 
in  the  i>W.  part  of  the  island,  having  S.  St. 
George’s  Channel,  E.  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
N.  Limerick,  and  W.  Kerry  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Irish 
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co*.,  containing  1,769,568  imp.  acre*,  of  which  ' 
about  one-third  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog.  1 1 ha*  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil ; in  j 
the  W.  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  N. 
and  E.  district*  arc  distinguished  by  their  rich-  J 
ness  and  fertility.  There  is  a great  deficiency 
of  timber,  otherwise  the  country  would  be  emi- 
nently beautiful.  Climate  extremely  mild,  but 
moist.  Property  principally  in  very  large  estates. 
Tillage  farms  for  the  most  part  small ; those  of ; 
larger  size  are  frequently  held  in  partnership,  or 
have  been  divided  amongst  the  family  of  the 
occupant.  Where  such  practices  prevail,  agri- 
culture cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a very  back- 
ward  state.  Potatoes  engross  a great  part  of  the 
attention  and  labour  of  the  smaller  class  of  occu- 
piers ; and  after  them  the  ground  used  to  lie  sub- 
jeeted  to  a series  of  com  crops,  as  long  as  it  was 
capable  of  bearing  any  thing.  But  an  improved 
system  has  been  introduced  of  late  years  on 
several  large  estates;  and  better  implements  and 
breeds  of  cattle  are  now  generally  met  with.  Oafs 
is  the  principal  com  crop,  but  wheat  is  also  ex- 
tensively produced.  There  are  extensive  dairies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  and  in  other  districts ; and 
the  exports  of  com,  flour,  provisions,  and  other 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  from  Cork,  are  very 
extensive.  The  average  value  of  laud,  per  100 
acres,  was  108/.  in  1841  ; 1824  in  1861;  and  1664 
in  1861.  (Census  of  Ireland,  part  v.  1864.)  Dif- 
ferent. branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  have 
been  established  at  Cork  and  other  towns,  and 
there  are  some  large  distilleries.  The  const  of 
Cork  is  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  has  some 
of  the  finest  bays  and  harbours  in  the  world, 
among  which  Ban  try  Bav  and  Cork  Harbour 
are  pre-eminent.  Principal  rivers,  Lee,  Bandon, 
Block  water,  lien,  Funchcon,  Bride,  and  Awlieg. 
Principal  towns,  Cork  city,  Youghal,  Bandon, 
K insale,  Mallow,  Fermoy.  Cork  contains,  exclu- 
sive of  the  city  of  the  co.,  23  haronies  and  269 
parishes,  and  returns  eight  members  to  the  H.  of 
C..  viz.  two  for  the  co.,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  one  each  for  the  hors,  of  Youghal,  Bandon, 
Mallow,  and  Kinsale.  Registered  electors  forco. 
16,716  m 1861.  In  1841,  the  co.  of  Cork  had  a 
population  of  775,860  ; in  1861,  of  666,764;  and  in 
1861  of  464,697.  The  pop.  per  square  mile  was 
296  in  1841  ; 225  in  1851 ; and  189  in  1861.  Con- 
sequently the  decrease  of  pop.  from  1841  to  1861 
amounted  to  107  per  square  mile. 

Cork,  a city  and  nver-port  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  on  the  Lee,  11  m.  above  where  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  Cork  harbour;  136  m.  SW. 
Dublin  by  road,  and  164$  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  86,746  in  1861,  and  80,121 
in  1861.  Cork  is  the  third  city  of  Ireland  in  re- 
spect of  pop.  and  commercial  importance,  and  forms  j 
a co.  in  itself,  having  a local  jurisdiction  separate 
from  that  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  by  which  it  is  sur-  j 
rounded.  The  co.  of  the  city  extends  over  48.006  | 
acres,  of  which  2,683  are  comprised  within  its  | 
municipal  boundaries.  The  city  lies  in  the  vale 
of  the  river  Lee,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of 
considerable  elevation,  which  render  the  climate 
moist,  though  not  unhealthy.  It  owes  its  origin  ' 
to  a religious  establishment  founded  at  a remote  1 
period.  l*reviously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
it  was  inhabited  by  a colony  of  Danes,  and  then,  , 
ami  for  a long  time  after,  consisted  of  a single 
street  in  an  island  formed  by  the  river.  Even  so 
lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  described  as 
‘a  little  trading  town  of  much  resort,*  but  con- 
sisting of  a single  street.  After  the  revolution  it  : 
began  to  improve,  and  at  length,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  vicinity  to  Cork  harbour,  a prin-  1 
cipal  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Channel  fleet  j 


during  wars  with  France,  and  it*  being  a great 
mart  for  the  supply  of  the  fleets  and  colonies  with 
provisions,  it  rose  rapidly  to  wealth  and  import- 
ance, until  it  became  the  second  city  of  Ireland. 
The  pop.  in  1821  amounted  to  100,658  souls,  and 
in  1831  to  107,016;  after  this  |>eriod,  a decline 
set  in.  and  continued  steadily  to  the  present  time, 
as  shown  in  the  statistics  of  pop,  above  given. 

The  city,  situate  on  the  river  Ix>e,  which  here 
diverges  into  several  branches,  and  forms  an 
island,  is  1 1 miles  inland  from  the  entrance  of  the 
river  into  Cork  harbour.  The  public  buildings  are, 
the  cathedral,  6 parish  churches,  and  2 chajxds  of 
ease,  4 Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels,  4 mon- 
asteries, and  2 nunneries,  with  a chapel  attached 
to  each;  2 Presbyterian.  4 Methodist,  1 Baptist, 
1 Independent,  and  1 Friends’  meeting-houses; 
the  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishop  of  the  consoli- 
dated diocese*  of  Cork,  Clovne,  and  Ross;  the 
diocesan  library ; the  county  court-house;  the 
military  barrack ; the  queen’s  college  ; the  county 
and  city  prisons : the  house  of  correction ; the 
bank  ol  Ireland,  provincial,  national,  and  savings 
banks;  the  north  and  south  infirmaries;  the  lu- 
natic asylum  ; the  custom  house;  the  commercial 
buildings;  the  chamber  of  commerce;  and  the 
Royal  Cork  Institution.  The  head-quarters  and 
staff  of  the  Cork  or  southern  military  district  of 
Ireland  are  stationed  here.  Near  the  city  is  a 
cemetery,  after  the  plan  of  Pfcre  I.a  Chaise,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  botanic  garden.  The  New  Wall  is  a 
picturesque  public  walk,  1^  miles  in  length  along 
the  S.  hank  of  the  river,  from  Albert  Quay  to  the 

Sier  opposite  the  convent  at  Blackrock ; and  the 
lardy  ke,  a public  walk,  a mile  in  length,  on  the 
W.  of  the  city.  A j>ark  has  been  enclosed, 
containing  about  240  acres,  extending  from  the 
Victoria-road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to 
Blackrock.  There  are  9 bridges  over  the  river  ami 
its  branches ; and  in  Patrick  Street  there  is  a 
handsome  bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance. 

The  coqioration  consists  of  the  mayor,  16  alder- 
men, and  48  town  councillors.  The  number  of 
burgesses  on  the  roll  in  the  year  1864  was  1,850; 
and  the  revenue  of  the  city  in  1863,  11,793/.  The 
borough  returns  2 members  to  parliament ; con- 
stituency 3,143  in  1865.  The  assizes  for  the 
county  and  city  are  held  here. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  tAnning,  distil- 
ling, brewing,  iron  foundries,  gloves,  ginghams, 
and  friezes.  The  trade  is  extensive,  chiefly  in 
grain,  provisions,  and  butter;  and  there  are  12 
markets  in  different  districts. 

The  harbour,  pre-eminent  for  it*  capacity  and 
safety,  is  situate  11  miles  below  the  city;  it  is  8 
miles  long,  2 broad,  completely  land-locked,  and 
capable  of  sheltering  the  whole  British  navy.  It* 
entrance  is  by  a channel,  2 miles  long  and  1 broad, 
defended  by  batteries  on  each  side,  and  by  others 
in  the  interior.  The  upper  portion  extends  for 
about  6 mile*  below  the  city  to  Passage,  and 
this  part  since  1820  has  been  considerably  deep- 
ened by  steam  dredging,  so  that  vessels  of  600 
tons  can  unlond  nt  the  quays,  where  at  low  water 
there  is  a depth  of  7 feet.  The  tide  flows  up  1£ 
miles  above  the  city.  Within  the  harbour  ure 
Great  Island,  Little  Island,  Foaty  Island ; Spike 
Island,  on  which  is  a bomb-proof  artillery  barrack, 
and  where  a convict  depot  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished for  the  reception  of  persons  sentenced  to 
transportation ; Ilawlhowline  Island,  containing  an 
ordnance  depot,  and  Rocky  Island,  in  which  there 
are  2 powder  magazines  excavated  from  the  rock. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1863 
was  375 — tonnage,  115,634;  and  the  number 
cleared  outwards,  93- — tonnage,  28,691.  The  Great 
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Southern  and  Western  railway  connects  the  city  | 
with  Dublin.  The  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage 
milwav  runs  along  the  river  through  the  city  ' 
park,  from  the  road  near  the  Monerea  marsh;  the  | 
Cork,  Bandon,  and  Kinsnlc  railway  terminates  at  i 
Albert  Quay ; and  the  Cork,  Queenstown,  and  j 
Youghal,  at  Summer  llill. 

The  net.  annual  value  of  property  under  the 
Tenement  Valuation  Act  is  122,11*1/.;  and  the 
property  ami  income  tax  for  the  year  ended  5th  , 
April,  1868,  amounted  to  22,068/.  (Thom's  Di-  I 
rectory,  1865.) 

The  corporation  derived  its  privileges  from  a 
series  of  charters,  commencing  with  one  from 
King  John,  when  Earl  of  Morton  and  viceroy  of ! 
Ireland.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are  I 
justices  for  the  city.  The  corporate  business  is  i 
transacted  by  the  court  of  common  council,  com-  ! 
posed  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff-*,  and  alder- 
men; and  by  the  court  d’oyer  hundred,  formed  of 
the  freemen  at  large.  The  mayor  resides  in  the 
mansion-house,  a large  and  elegant  building  on  the  j 
Murdvke.  The  courts  are  those  of  the  mayor  and  j 
sheriffs,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  any  I 
amount  above  40#.;  those  of  a lower  rate  are 
adjudicated  in  the  court  of  conscience.  The  former  ! 
of  these  courts  sits  weekly,  as  does  the  city  sessions  I 
court,  for  criminal  cases.  The  mayor,  sheriffs,  re-  I 
enrder,  and  aldermen  are  the  recognised  judges  of  ; 
these  courts;  hut  virtually  the  recorder  presides,  i 
A poliee-oflioe,  or  magistrates’  court,  is  also  held. 
The  city  court-house  is  a tine  building  erected  at 
an  expense  of  20,000/.  The  prison  is  divided  into 
32  wards,  besides  day  and  work-rooms. 

Then?  is  also  a bridewell  for  the  temporary  con- 
finement of  persons  under  examination.  The  I 
assizes  for  the  co.,  and  one  of  the  general  sessions 
for  its  E.  riding,  an4  held  here.  The  county  gaol  , 
and  house  of  correction  are  situated  a short  dis- 1 
tance  f rom  the  city.  A female  convict  depot,  for  the  I 
reception  of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the  coun-  ) 
try,  till  the  arrival  of  the  transport  ship  to  convey  j 
them  to  their  destination,  is  in  the  S.  suburb. 

The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Portugal,  : 
whence  wines  and  salt  are  brought ; with  the 
Mediterranean,  for  wine  and  fruit;  and  with  the  i 
Baltic,  for  timber  and  articles  for  naval  equijn  ! 
ment;  timber  is  also  imported  from  Halifax  and 
Canada.  The  West  India  trade  has  declined,  in  i 
consequence  of  the  great  facilities  for  supply  ! 
from  those  colonies  through  the  English  (torts,  I 
During  war,  Cork  harltour  is  a great  naval  station, ! 
and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  most  of  the  out-  j 
ward-bound  convnvs.  Naval  arsenals  and  stores, 
which  have  now  become  nearly  useless,  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  government,  though  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation,  were  fitted  up  on  its  I 
smaller  islands. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of 1 
Cork  an?  exclusively  mercantile.  The  attempts 
that  have  lieen  made  to  elevate  the  citv  in  the 
scale  of  literature  and  science  have  not  nnd  that 
success  which  their  more  sanguine  promoters  an-  1 
ticipated ; though  they  have  probably  succeeded  ; 
hotter  than  a careless  observer  might  &up]H>*c. 
Some  rather  distinguished  persons  have  lieen  na- 
tives of  Cork,  among  whom  may  be  specified 
Arthur  O'Leary,  O’Keefe,  Bam*  the  artist.  Maclise 
the  artist,  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  The  newer 
part  of  the  city  indicates  an  increasing  state  of 
prosperity;  in  it  are  the  town  residence*  of  the 
wealthy  merchants;  while  the  adjoining  country, 
for  several  miles  round,  is  studded  with  their  villas 
and  country  seats.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  seve- 
ral extensive  districts  of  the  suburbs  evince  the 
existence  of  comparative  destitution;  lines  of  ca- 
bins being  built  and  peopled  like  those  in  the  sur- 


rounding rural  villages.  But  improvement  is 
notwithstanding,  said  to  be  advancing,  even  in 
those  quarters  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  po- 
verty, and  where  old  habits  and  prejudices  are- 
sure  to  linger  longest.  '1  he  final  of  the  working 
classes  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes,  which  is  all 
but  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  wages  are  low, 
and  their  condition  alike  degrading  and  precarious. 
Several  remains  of  antiquities,  chiefly  monastic, 
arc  tube  traced,  as  ore  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls  some  parts  of  which  are  in  a perfect 
state.  Coins  struck  at  a royal  mint  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  have  been  occasionally  found. 

COKLEONE.  an  inland  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Palermo,  cap.  dist„  near  the  source*  of  the  Belitii, 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill  rising  from  a fruitful, 
well- cultivated  plain  ; 22  rn.  S.  by  W.  Palermo, 
near  the  railway  from  Palermo  to  tiiigenti.  Pop. 
13,123  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  ha.-* 
several  churches  and  convents,  a royal  college,  a 
prison,  ami  some  other  public  buildings. 

CORNWALL,  a rannt.  co.  of  England,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  SW.  |ieiiiusuln,  lieing  every- 
where surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  K., 
where  it  adjoins  Devonshire,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated nearly  in  its  whole  length  hv  the  Tamar. 
Area,  851,200  acres ; of  which  about  650,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  In  many  (tart*  Corn- 
wall is  rugged  and  moorish  ; hut  though  its  gene- 
ral aspect  la?  bleak  and  dreary,  it  has  numerous 
valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  tem- 
perature is  particularly  equal,  being  so  far  embo- 
somed in  the  Atlantic  that  it  is  neither  so  cold  in 
winter,  nor  so  warm  in  summer,  as  the  cos.  more 
to  the  E.  The  winds,  however,  arc  very  variable, 
and  often  violent ; and  the  air  being  surcharged 
with  moisture,  harvests  are  late,  and  fruit  is  inferior 
in  flavour  to  that  raised  in  the  E.  and  midland  <*os 
The  raising  of  corn  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
objects  of  Cornish  agriculture,  which  has  Ihi-h 
much  improved  of  late  years.  Property  much 
divided  ami  ‘vexatiously  intermixed.’  Farms  for 
the  most  part  small,  and  held  under  lease  for  11 
or  21  years.  The  primi|wil  wealth  of  Cornwall  is 
derived  from  its  mines  of  tin  and  copjier.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Pha-nicians  traded  thither  for 
tin.  and  that  the  mines  have  been  wrought  ever 
since.  The  total  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Corn- 
wall amounts  to  about  5,000  tons  a year.  The 
Cornish  copner  mines,  though  they  were  not 
wrought,  with  spirit  or  success,  till  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  are  now  become  of  great  value 
and  importance.  Their  produce,  which  a century 
ago  did  not  exceed  700  tons  pure  metal,  amounts 
at  present  to  altout  12,000  tons.  The  copj»er  and 
tin  mines  number  alxiut  240,  giving  employment 
to  60,000  persons.  Ores  of  lead,  antimony,  man- 
ganese, Ac.,  are  also  met  with,  (told  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  atream-tevrka,  or  places  where  the 
alluvial  deposit*  arc  washed  in  order  to  procure 
grain  tin.  Silver  is  also  found  intermixed  with 
the  lead  ores  and  is  extracted  to  a considerable 
extent.  About  5,000  tons  of  soapstone,  ami  about 
7.000  tons  of  Chinn  day,  are  annually  shipped  for 
the  Potteries  nnd  other  seats  of  the  |Hnvelnin  ma- 
nufacture. The  miners  and  others  engaged  in  the 
Cornish  mines  are  under  the  especial  jurisdiction 
of  the  stall  nan*  courts : these  weje  much  improved 
by  a late  act,  and  are  said  to  transact  the  business 
brought  before  them  expeditiously,  cheaply,  nnd 
well.  The  oppressive  duties  formerly  imposed  on 
the  coinage  of  tin  were  rejiealod  in  1837.  The 
pilchard  fishery  is  extensively  carried  on  along 
the  Cornish  coasts,  particularly  at  St.  Ives,  Mount's 
Bay,  ami  Megavisscy;  and  is  a considerable  soon  e 
of  employment  ami  of  wealth  to  the  co.  Princi- 
pal towns,  Truro,  Hclston,  Penzance,  St.  Ives, 
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Falmouth.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  Corn- 
wall sent  forty-two  members  to  the  II.  of  C„  but 
now  it  sends  only  fourteen,  viz.  four  for  the  co., 
two  each  for  the  Inin*,  of  Dodmin,  Falmouth,  and 
Truro,  and  one  each  for  the  hors,  of  Launceston, 
Helston,  St.  Ives,  ami  Liskeard.  Registered  elec- 
tors  for  the  co.,  10,643  in  1865,  of  which  number 
5,908  for  the  east  division,  ami  4.735  for  the  west 
division.  The  pop.  of  the  eo.  was  355,558  in  1851, 
and  360,390  in  1x61.  Cross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income  tax — in  eastern  divi- 
sion 587,179/.  in  1x57,  and  655,615/.  in  1x6*2;  in 
western  division,  54x,283/.  in  1857,  and  511,272/. 
in  1862.  Cornwall  is  divided  inti)  9 hundreds : ] 
203  whole  parishes,  with  parts  of  3 others;  14 
registry  districts;  13  poor-law  unions;  and  11 
county  courts. 

CORO,  a marit.  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a sandy  and  arid  plain,  near 
the  head  of  El  Gofete,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Ma-  1 
rncavbo,  3 m.  SW,  the  Carihlicnn  Sea,  ami  210  m.  1 
WN'W.  Caracas;  lat.  11°  23'  X.,  long.  69°  4X'  W.  | 
Estimated  pop.  10,000.  It  is  well  situated  for 
commerce,  ami  has  had  a considerable  trade  with 
the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Cura^oa,  in 
mules,  goats,  hides,  skins,  cheese,  and  pottcrv; 
but  this  has  now  very  much  dwindled.  and  the 
inhabitants  are  poor.  The  streets  of  Coro  are 
regular,  hut  unpaved,  and  the  houses  menu  : the 
only  public  buildings  arc,  two  churches,  a con- 
vent, several  chapels,  and  a hospital.  The  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  hot,  but  not  unhealthy  ; so 
great,  however,  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  that  it 
has  to  be  brought  thither  daily,  on  the  liaeks  of 
mules,  a distance  of  2 m.  (Joro  was  the  second 
Eurojiean  settlement  funned  on  this  coast,  and 
was  considered  the  capital  of  Venezuela  till  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Caracas, 
in  1576. 

CO  ROM  ANDEL  ( Cholomandula ),  COAST  OF,  i 
forming  the  E.  shore  of  Hindustan,  from  Point 
Calvin  ere,  lat.  1 1°  20',  to  the  mouth  of  the  Krish-  I 
na  river,  15°  50'  N.,  probably  deriving  its  name  I 
from  the  Cliola  dynasty,  who  formerly  ruled  in  ! 
Tanjore.  It  is  destitute  of  any  good  harbours,  1 
and,  from  the  great  surf,  it  is  usually  difficult  any- 
where to  effect  a landing.  The  monsoons  on  this 
coast  are  always  in  a contrary  direction  to  those  on 
t hat  of  Malaliar.  From  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  April,  winds  from  the  NE.  prevail, 
during  which  period  the  storms  are  so  violent  and 
dangerous  that  all  Rritish  ships  of  war  an*  ordered 
to  rpiit  the  const  by  the  15th  of  Octot>er.  in  the 
middle  of  April  the  SW.  winds  set  in,  and  a period 
of  great  drought  commences. 

CORREZE,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  Smith,  for-  I 
mcrlv  part  of  the  Limousin,  having  X.  the  dep  a.  ( 
Haute  Vienne  and  C reuse,  E.  Puy-de-Dome  and  , 
Cnntal,  S.  Lot,  and  W.  Dordogne.  Aron,  5X6,609 
hectares.  Pop.  310,118  in  1861.  Surface  hilly 
and  mountainous.  Its  N.  part  is  intersected  by  a 
mountain  chain,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Dordogne.  The  latter,  which 
runs  through  the  SE.  part  of  the  dep.,  is  the  only 
navigable  stream,  the  Correze,  from  whieb  the 
dep.  derives  its  name,  being  available  only  for 
rafts  and  boats.  Climate  comparatively  cold;  soil 
stony  and  inferior,  except  in  some  of  the  larger 
valleys.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  more  of  the 
surface  than  the  arable  lauds;  sufficient  coni,  how- 
ever, chietlv  rye  and  buckwheat,  is  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Agriculture  is  in  a backward  state, 
partly  owing  to  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the 
cultivators  to  ancient  routine  practices,  and  partly 
to  want  of  capital,  mid  to  the  minute  division  of 
the  land.  Chestnuts,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes 
constitute  the  jirincipal  dependence  of  a large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  pop.;  and  when  these  fail,  the  in- 
habitants suffer  severely.  Vineyards  occupy  about 
15,200  hectares.  Some  of  the  wines  are  tolerably 
good,  and  though  no  great  quantity  of  wine  be 
produced,  still,  as  few  of  the  lalxmring  classes  can 
afford  to  drink  it,  some  is  exported.  The  meadows 
arc  extensive,  and  considerable  numbers  of  oxen 
are  reared  for  the  Paris  market  and  the  plough. 
There  are  upwards  of  400,000  sheep,  chiefly  an  in- 
digenous breed,  yielding  annually  about  450,000 
kilogr.  of  wool.  Property  much  subdivided,  there 
not  being  in  the  whole  dip.  above  a dozen  pm- 
jierties  which  pay  a government  tax  of  1 ,«H)0  fr 
Correze  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  argentiferous 
lead,  antimony,  and  coal ; but,  with  the  exception 
|M*rha(M  of  coal  at  Laplenti,  none  of  them  are 
wrought  to  any  considerable  extent.  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  even  in  a less  prosperous  state 
than  agriculture.  There  is,  however,  a large 
gun  manufactory  at  Tulle,  and  a cotton  mill 
at  Drives.  Tulle  is  generally  supposed  to  l>e  the 
grand  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  species  of 
point  lace  called  point  de  Tulle  : in  )K>iut  of  fact, 
however,  there  is  not  a single  lace-worker  in 
the  dep.,  nor  bus  there  been,  time  immemorial, 
a lace-frame  in  Tulle.  Trade  chiefly  in  cattle, 
wine,  poultry,  agricultural  produce,  and  traffics. 
The  dip.  is  divided  into  three  arronds.  Chief 
towns,  i ulle,  the  cap..  Drives,  and  Umek  There 
exists  a general  usage  (for  it  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  France)  in  this  din.,  whereby  the 
eldest  son  becomes  entitled  to  a clear  fourth  of  the 
I paternal  property,  over  and  above  an  equal  share 
| with  each  of  the  other  children.  The  peasantry 
exhibit  a remarkable  dislike  to  enter  the  military 
1 service,  but  prove  afterwards  very  good  soldiers 
I Marmontcl,  Caban  is,  and  Latreille  were  natives  of 
1 this  dep. 

COKSHAM,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  bund.  Chippenham ; 9X1  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  3,196  in 
1x61,  The  village,  in  an  open  pleasant  district, 
8 m.  NE.  Hath,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street 
of  neatly-built  houses,  with  a market-house  near 
the  centre,  erected  iu  1784.  The  church  is  a cruci- 
form Gothic  structure,  with  a tower.  There  are 
also  two  dissenting  chapels;  and  an  almshouse, 
founded  in  1688,  at  present  supporting  six  old 
women.  A free  school  for  boys  and  girls  was 
built  by  the.  Methuen  family,  to  which  the  manor 
belongs;  and  who  have  a tine  mansion,  with  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  near  the  village.  The 
manufacture  of  woollens,  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  long  been  discontinued, 
agriculture  being  now  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants,  Sir  R.  Dlackmore.  the  author  of 
various  epic  poems,  now  known  only  by  the  sati- 
rical allusions  made  to  them  hv  Pope  and  other 
wits  of  the  time,  was  a native  of  Corshnm. 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Corse),  a large  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  France,  of  which  it 
forms  a dep.;  between  lat.  41°  27'  and  43°  1'  N., 
and  long.  8°  37'  and  9°  30'  E.  Its  S.  extremity 
is  10  m.  N.  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separate!  by 
(he  Strait  of  Donifacio.  Piombiiio,  about  55  in. 
distant,  is  the  nearest  town  in  Italy,  aud  Antibes, 
120  m.  X W.,  tiie  nearest  point  in  France.  Sha|ie 
somewhat  oval,  with  a projecting  appendage  at 
i lie  NE.  extremity;  length,  X.  to  S.,  100  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  44  m. ; area,  874,741  hectares. 
Poo.  252.889  in  1861. 

The  E.  shores  of  Corsica  are  generally  low  and 
sandy,  and  in  many  parts  marshy;  the  \V.  shores 
j arc  more  lofty,  and  indented  with  several  exton- 
j sive  harlsmrs  or  bays,  the  principal  of  which  are 
i tlx  se  of  Valineo,  Ajaccio,  Sagone,  Porto.  ( alvi, 
( and  St.  Florent.  Corsica  has  several  small  islets, 
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especially  at  it*  S.  extremity.  It  is,  generally  l>nckward  mate,  and  artificial  irrigation  almost 
speaking,  hilly.  A chain  of  mountains  traverses  unknown. 

it  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity,  for  the  most  part.  j handed  property’  in  Corsica  is  extremely  suls- 
nenrer  to  its  W.  than  to  its  K.  coast ; the  highest ; divided,  and  is  almost  all  occupied  by  owners, 
summits  of  this  chain  are  Monte  Rotondo,  &,76t>  4 For  centuries  the  laws  have  promoted  an  equal 
ft.,  and  Monte  d’Oro  (the  Mon*  Aureus  of  succession  among  children;  the  Genoese,  when 
Ptolemy),  8,700  fit.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  rulers,  abetted  this  system,  and  the  French  law 
The  declivities  of  the  central  chain  are  steep:  it ! of  succession,  which  found  Corsica  in  an  extra- 
ahounds  in  clefts  and  gorges ; valleys  are  few,  ex-  I vagantlv  parcelled  state,  lias  continued  and  aggra- 
cepting  in  the  lower  hill  ranges,  ami  even  there  I vated  it.  These  ancient  and  modem  agrarian- 
they  are  narrow.  The  plains  along  the  E.  coast  ! isms,  unaccompanied  by  the  remedies  of  capital 
amounting  to  about  l-24th  part  of  the  whole  sur-  | and  of  various  roads  to  industry,  have  made  a 
face,  though  rich  and  densely  peopled  in  the  time  ! proprietor  of  almost  even*  Corsican,  and  have,  it 
of  the  Romans,  are  now  mostly  abandoned.  Were  is  true,  averted  hare  mendicity,  but  also  generally 
they  drained  and  cultivated,  they*  would  be  again,  i created  a nnrrow  situation,  without  resources, 
us  of  old,  the  licst  jiart  of  the  island.  The  ma-  pregnant  of  family  intrigues  ami  not  unbloody 
joritv  of  the  rivers  run  W„  but  the  two  largest,  dissensions,  litigious  propensities,  and  various 
the  Golo  and  Savignano,  have  an  E.  course  : most  cheeks  on  population;  and,  combining  with  these 
of  them  are  mere  torrents,  and  none  of  them  are  i incidents,  they  have  fostered  maxims  which  again 
navigable  or  adapted  even  for  rafts,  by  reason  of  serve  to  the  same  end  of  disconnecting  all  lauded 
their  rapidity.  There  nre  a few  insignificant,  lakes  property.  It  is  a distinctive  trait,  that  the  Corw- 
in the  centre  of  the  island;  hut  the  largest  col-  ran  rather  starve*  than  *rU*  land  \ that  inheritances 
lections  of  waters  are  some  lagunes  on  the  E.  which  lose  in  value  by  division  still  must  submit 
const,  a topographical  feature  which  this  part  of  to  it;  and  advantageous  offers  are  the  more 
Corsica  shares  with  the  opposite  coast,  of  the  Tus-  readily  refused  the  more  such  land  would  aggran- 
can  Maremme  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  I due  and  connect  the  purchaser’s  estate.’  (Con- 
These  stagnant  waters  render  the  adjacent  parts  I sular  Report.)  The  inhab.  do  not  live  in  cottages 
unhealthy,  giving  rise  to  intermittent  fevers.  A*e.,  j dispersed  over  the  country*,  but  in  villages,  many 
similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  Italian  of  which  are  built  on  the  summit*  and  declivities 
shores;  hut  elsewhere  the  climate  is  sufficiently  of  the  mountains. 

salubrious.  The  temperature  of  course  varies  with  The  forests  are  remarkably*  fine,  and  abound 

the  elevation;  in  the  low  lands  the  maximum  is  with  timber  of  the  best  quality,  and  which  sup- 
9'2j°  Fahr.,  in  the  mountains  the  minimum  is  ! plies  the  best  masts  for  the  dockvanls  at  Toulon; 
25$°  Fahr.  The  most  prevalent  winds  are — the  but  such  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhab.,  that  this 
scirocco,  or  SE.,  which  brings  rain  ; the  N.,  which  source  of  wealth  is  comparatively  neglected.  The 
often  brings  snow  ; and  the  SW.,  which  is  com-  maki *,  previously  mentioned,  are  dense  thickets  of 
monly  very  violent.  The  aspect  of  the  country  cystus,  bay,  myrtle,  and  thorn,  which  rapidly 
is,  in  the  words  of  Hugo,  4 a vast  elevated  region,  grow  up  on  rich  untilled  lands,  into  inextricable 
the  culminating  points  of  which  are  covered  with  masses  of  3 to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  which,  when 
snow,  surrounded  by  lower  ranges  of  mountains,  l burnt — the  usual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them — 
their  summits  hare,  but  their  sides  covered  with  form  admirable  manure.  The  orange,  citron,  and 
thick  forests  of  fir  and  oak;  narrow  and  dark  pomegranate  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  yield 
glens,  through  which  roll  impetuous  torrents ; and  excellent  fruit.  The  olive  is  hadlv  managed  ; 
here  and  there  an  isolated  human  habitation,  hut  much  more  oil  is  produced  than  is  required  in 
perched  on  some  solitary  crag,  like  the  inacces-  the  island,  and  is  therefore  exported.  The  vine  is 
si  hie  eyrie  of  an  eagle.  As  we  approach  nearer  the  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  most  of  the  cantons; 
sea  the  valleys  enlarge,  and  show  traces  of  cul-  and,  notwithstanding  that  but  little  art  is  dis- 
til re,  and  villages  begin  to  enliven  the  lunik*  of  played  in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  the  red  wines 
the  rivulets;  the  hill-sides  are  covered  with  olive,  of  Sari,  and  the  white  of  Cape  Corsica,  are  very 
orange,  and  laurel  trees ; while  their  tops  are  good,  and  exported  to  the  Continent.  The  corn 
crowned  with  woods  of  chestnut,  whose  lime- ho-  grown  is  not  adequate  to  the  demnnd,  but  its  de- 
iioured  trunks,  notwithstanding  the  little  depth  ticiency  is  made  up  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
of  soil  they  grow  in,  have  attained  an  enormous  chestnuts.  Vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced 
size.  On  the  sea-shores,  obscured  by  an  un-  in  the  island.  The  honey  has  a bitterish  taste, 
healthy  fog,  ruined  habitations,  corn-lands,  maJtis  supposed  to  be  imparted  by  the  abundance  of box- 
(close  copses),  and  marshes  alternate  with  each  wood  and  yew.  A great  portion  of  the  immense 
other,  and  the  traveller  hastens  to  quit  this  pesti-  quantity  of  honey  consumed  in  France  is  supplied 
feruus  tract  for  a brighter  sky  and  a purer  air  from  Corsica.  The  island  produced  so  much  wax 
upon  the  upland*.’  Granite,  mica,  porphyry,  ala-  in  ancient  times  that  the  Romans  imposed  on  it 
haster,  uiul  marble  of  various  colours,  terpentine,  j an  annual  tribute  of  100,000  lb.  weight.  Subse- 
jasfier,  and  asbestos  of  remarkably  long  fibre,  arc  j qucntly  the  inhabitants  revolted,  and  they  were 
plentiful  in  Corsica.  The  island  probably  con-  punished  by  the  tribute  being  raised  to  200.000  lb. 
tains  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  copper ; but  there  is  I weight  annually,  which  they  were  able  to  supply, 
a vein  of  lead  at  Barbaggia,  ami  Iron  mines  are ! Wax  is  to  honey  in  Corsica  as  one  to  fifteen,  •<* 
worked  in  several  places:  the  produce  of  the  last  : that  the  inhabitants  must  have  gathered  3,000,000 
occupies  ten  forges  at  C’atalane.  Quarries  of  stn-  , kilogrammes  of  honey.  When  Corsica  became  a 
tuary  marble  are  worked;  pipe-clay,  emeralds,  | dependency  of  the  papal  court  it  paid  its  taxes  iu 
and  globular  masses  of  granite  and  jtorphyry  are  | wax,  and  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
found;  the  last,  which  nre  prized  as  gems,  have  consumption  not  only  of  the  churches  in  tne  city 
been  hitherto  met  with  no  where  hut  in  the  lied  of  Rome,  but  thorn  in  the  l'apal  States,  llrittany 
of  one  of  the  torrents.  There  are  an  abundance  likewise  supplies  a great  quantity  of  honey,  but 
of  warm,  mineral,  and  saline  springs.  The  upper  , of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Corsica.  The  animal 
soils  consist  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite  and  1 value  of  the  honey  and  wax  produced  in  Corsica 
silex,  with  a small  proportion  of  chalk  und  other  is  estimated  at  5,000)000 f.,  or  200,000/.  Tobacco, 
calcareous  mutters,  and  the  remains  of  animal  and  though  little  cultivated,  is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
vegetable  substances.  In  many  jwirts  the  land  is  that  of  France,  and  the  mulberry  and  flax  are 
very  fertile;  agriculture  is,  however,  in  u very  grown  with  advantage.  Cattle  constitute  the 
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Srinrinnl  wealth  of  the  fanners  and  pedantry. 

lost  kinds  arc  small,  hut  the  ox,  horse,  mule  ami 
ass  are  all  strong  and  active ; the  cows  afford  good 
milk,  from  which  much  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  an?  black,  with  four  dr  even  six  horns ; 
then*  are  about  300,000  in  the  island  : hogs  very 
plentiful.  Goats  are  large  and  strong;  the 
tmmjplm,  considered  by  Buffon  to  have  been  the 
original  of  the  sheep,  is  found  in  this  island. 
Game  is  extremely  abundant,  ns  are  wild  Invars 
and  foxes;  turtles  are  obtained  in  great  numlier, 
and  are  important  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
great  profusion  of  the  most  excellent  fish  in  the 
surrounding  seas,  and  the  Corsican  mullet  was 
among  the  delicacies  supplied  to  the  Roman 
tables.  (Juv.,  Sat.  v.  1.  92.)  Red  coral  of  a tine 
deep  colour  is  found  in  many  places  round  the  coast. 
But,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  apathy  occa- 
sioned by  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  small 
patches  of  land,  and  the  want  of  capital  ami 
manufactures,  everything  is  conducted  according 
to  a system  of  routine,  and  very  few  improvements 
are  either  attempted  or  even  so  much  as  thought 
of.  Agricultural  implements  are  all  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  and  they  hardly  know  any- 
thing even  of  the  advantages  of  manure.  All  the 
more  laborious  employments  are  devolved  upon 
the  females,  who  are  the  slaves  rather  than  the 
com|ianions  of  their  husbands,  or  upon  emigrants 
from  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  by 
whom  the  island  is  annually  visited.  The  fish- 
eries nrc  wholly  atandoned  to  the  Genoese  and 
Xea|x>litans.  Their  manufactures  arc  limited  to 
the  fabrication  of  some  coarse  woollens  used  by 
themselves,  a few  forges  and  tanneries,  a glass 
factory,  a pottery  (in  which  asbestos  is  used),  a 
manufactory  of  tobacco- piftes,  and  one  of  soap. 
The  exports  are  nearly  confined  to  timber,  fire- 
wood, wines,  dried  fruits,  oil,  silk,  leather,  and 
fish,  in  comparatively  trifiing  quantities.  The 
roads  are  wretched ; those  called  roytl  being  in 
parts  almost  impracticable  even  for  mules. 

In  1793  Corsica  was  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments— those  of  Golo  and  Liamone ; but  since 
1811  these  have  been  again  united:  the  seat  of 
the  prefecture  is  Ajaccio.  A royal  court  is  estab- 
lished in  the  capital ; there  are  five  courts  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  one  in  each  arroud.,  and  three 
tribunals  of  commerce,  viz.  at  Ajaccio,  Bast  in, 
and  lie- Rouse.  There  are  uo  churches  but  those 
of  the  Catholic  establishment  in  Corsica  ; the  dep, 
is  a bishopric  suffragan  to  Aix.  Corsica  forms 
the  17th  military  division  of  France:  it  contains 
ten  fortresses, 

In  person,  habits,  and  disposition,  the  Corsicans 
bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  the  natives  of 
Italy.  They  are  brave,  sober,  and  hospitable;  but 
subject  to  violent  gusts  of  (Mission,  and  in  the  last 
degree  revengeful  and  implacable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  their  character,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a peculiar  ferocity 
of  disposition.  It  appears,  however,  rather  to  have 
originated  in  the  long-continued  misgovemment 
of  the  Genoese,  when  the  grossest  corruption  pre- 
vailed, and  money  or  interest  could  procure  im- 
punity for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  avenging  of  injuries  became, 
as  it  were,  a private  dutv  ; and  the  Corsican  would 
have  considered  himself  degraded  who  had  not 
obtained  that  redress  for  himself  that  was  denied 
by  law.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  sanguinary 
practices,  crimes,  and  enormities  to  which  such  a 
state  of  things  must  necessarily  lead.  The  im- 
proved and  more  vigorous  government  introduced 
by  the  French  has,  however,  done  a good  deal  to 
lessen  the  temptations  to  vengeance ; though  it 
will  be  long  before  the  passion  be  wholly  subdued 
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among  a people  in  the  situation  of  the  Corsicans. 
They  use  an  Italian  dialect,  with  a large  number 
of  Arabic  words  and  Spanish  idioms  intermixed. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  beam  a similarity  to  that 
of  the  Italians : the.  men  wear  a kind  of  l'hrygian 
bonnet,  and  commonly  go  armed  with  a long 
knife,  pistol,  musket,  and  bayonet.  At  Caigese, 
on  the  W.  coast,  there  is  a Greek  colony  of  Mainot 
origin,  consisting  of  about  700  individuals,  the 
descendants  of  some  Greeks  who  settled  in  Corsica 
in  1676,  who  preserve  their  dress  ami  religion, 
hut  have  adopted  Catholic  rites  of  worship.  The 
tract  they  inhabit  is  the  best  cultivated  in  the  isl. 
The  Phocians,  who  afterwards  founded  Marseilles, 
and  the  Phoenicians,  have  both  l*?en  considered 
the  first  inhab.  of  Corsica  ; and  by  them  the  island 
was  called  Cyrmot.  It  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  wo*  taken  by 
the  Romans  about  u.  c.  231.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  Goths,  the  emperors  of  the  Fast,  Saracens, 
Franks,  House  of  Colonna,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
successively  possessed  it.  I nsurrections  against  the 
latter  continued  at  intervals  for  several  centuries, 
till  the  Genoese  finally  ceded  it  to  France  in  1768. 
The  | top.  under  tile  gallant  Paoli  made  a deter- 
mined resistance ; but  ultimately  they  were  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  island  has  since  belonged  to 
France,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods, 
in  1796  and  1814,  when  it  was  occupied  by  British 
troops.  The  names  of  Pascal  Paoli  and  of  Napo- 
lkon,  both,  natives  of  Corsica,  are  sufficient  to 
confer  on  it  an  enduring  celebrity. 

CORTONA,  or  COT RON  E (an.  Crotona),  a city 
and  sea- port  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Catanznro, 
cap.  district  and  cant.,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Eaaro  (an.  sEmiru*),  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pop. 
5,910  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  a strong  citadel.  The  latter  fronts 
the  sea,  ami  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a ditch 
and  drawbridge.  It  has  a cathedral  and  several 
other  churches,  2 convents,  a seminary,  and  2 hos- 
pitals. The  harbour  Is  protected  on  the  S.  by  the 
projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  side  of  which 
the  town  is  built,  and  on  the  N. by  a mole;  but  it 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  not  very  safe. 

Cortona  was  once  one  of  the  richest,  most  popu- 
lous and  powerful  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia.  Various 
accounts  have  been  given  of  its  origin,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Greece  at  a very  remote  period.  It  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  Pythagoras  resided  hen*  for  a 
considerable  period  alter  leaving  Samos;  founded 
a very  extensive  school;  and  is  said,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  precepts,  to  have  effected  a very 
considerable  change  in  the  manners  and  couduct 
of  the  inhab.  It  liml  also  a celebrated  school  of 
medicine.  Ancient  writers  have  praised  its  in- 
vigorating air,  which  was  said  to  give  superior 
strength  to  the  men,  and  beauty  to  the  women. 
Milo,  famous  alike  for  his  success  us  a wrestler  at 
the  Olympian  ami  Pythian  games,  and  for  his  tra- 
gical end,  was  a native  of  Crotona.  It  produced 
many  other  celebrated  wrestlers,  so  that  it  Iswime 
a proverbial  saying,  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Cro- 
tona was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks.  (St ratio, 
ii.  262.)  The  mode  which  Zeuxis  took  to  paint, 
his  famous  picture  of  Helen  is  a sufficient  compli- 
ment  to  the  beauty  of  the  fair “Crotoneans.  (The 
curious  reader  will  find  this  subject  thoroughly 
discussed  in  Bayle,  art. 4 Zeuxis/)  In  the  third 
year  of  the  67th  Olympiad,  some  exiles  from 
Sybaris,  having  taken  refuge  in  Crotona,  the  latter, 
on  refusing  to  give  them  un,  was  attacked  by 
30,000  Sybarites;  and  I hough  the  Croton  iats  are 
said  to  have  been  able  only  to  bring  10,000  men 
into  the  field,  they  gained  a complete  victory  over 
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the  Sybarite*,  ami  took  and  packet!  their  city. 
(Ancient  Uni  vernal  History,  vi.  421,  8vu.  edit.) 
But  Lheir  success  in  tills  contiict  is  said  to  have 
1/een  followed  by  a renewal  of  that  corruption  of 
moral*  which  Pythagoras  had  done  so  much  to, 
correct,  and  by  a decline  of  the  martial  virtues.  1 
At  all  events,  the  Crotoniats  were  not  long  after 
signally  defeated  by  the  l*ncrians,  and  do  not  a|>- 
pcar  to  have  again  recovered  their  former  power 
or  induence.  Still,  however,  Crotona  was  a large 
city  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr- 
rhus, though  it  appears  to  have  Buffered  severely  in 
the  contests  to  which  it  led.  Livy  says,  ‘ f’rbt 
Croto  mu  rum  in  circuital  jmtentem  1 2,0011  itassunm 
liultuit , ante  Vyrrhi  in  Jtaliain  at/rt -ntmu.  i*oat 
raBtUutein  eo  btUo  factum,  tie  par*  tiintitlui  habita- 
batur  • jiumen  ( . Ksarua)  quad  medio  opjnilo  fiuTrrfit, 
extra  J'requentia  tec t is  /oca  prtrterjiuebat*  (Liv. 
24,  § 3.)  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Locri. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  received  a colony  from 
Rome.  In  the  war  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Frederick  of  Arragon,  it  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  sacked;  and  it  1ms  since  continued  in  Unde- 
pressed state  in  which  we  now  lind  it. 

About  ti  ro.  SE.  from  Crotona,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  narrow  projecting  tongue  of  land,  now 
called  Capo  Nau  or  Delie  Colonne  (the  I^ucinium 
Promontorium  of  the  ancients),  stood  n famous 
temple  of  Juno,  hence  frequently  called  //ire 
Lacmia.  It  is  said  by  Livy  to  be  nubile  trmplum , 
iped  urbe  nobi/ius . It  was  of  great  antiquity,  was 
surrounded  by  magnificent  groves,  and  was  held 
in  such  veneration  that  it  was  unuunilv  resorted 
to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
and  lireece.  The  Helen  of  Zeuxis  was  placed, 
with  many  other  articles  of  great  rarity  and  value, 
in  this  sacred  edifice,  whose  sanctitv  was  respected 
both  bv  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  But  succeeding 
conquerors  have  had  less  forbearance;  and  a soli- 
tary Doric  column  is  now  all  that  remains  of  this 
once  venerated  and  splendid  edifice. 

Cortona,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Firenze, 
on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  which  commands 
a magnificent  prosjicct  of  the  Thrasimeue  lake, 
the  mountains  of  Radicofani,  and  the  wide  ami 
variegated  vale  of  Chiana,  52  m.  SE.  Florence,  and  , 
22  m.  N\V.  Perugia,  on  the  railway  from  Florence 
to  Perugia.  Pop.  27, Stitt  in  1861.  This,  which 
was  one  of  the  12  priucqial  cities  of  Etruria,  is 
•apposed  to  have  l»oen  founded  by  the  Pelasgi, 
and  is  probably  among  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy.  * Its  original  walls  still  appear  round  the 
citv,  as  foundations  to  the  modem,  which  were 
built  in  the  13th  century.  Those  Etruscan  works 
are  most  entire  towards  the  N.  Their  huge,  un- 
cemented  blocks  have  resisted,  on  that  side,  the 
stonns  of  near  8,000  winters;  while  on  the  8.  they 
have  yielded  to  the  silent  erosion  of  the  airocco. 
None  of  the  stones  run  parallel ; most  of  them  are 
faced  in  the  form  of  tra/iezia ; some  are  indented 
and  inserted  in  each  other  like  dove-tail.  This 
construction  is  ;>eculiar  to  the  ruins  of  Tuscany : it 
is  far  more  irregular,  and  therefore,  1 presume, 
more  ancient  than  the  Etruscan  work  of  Koine, 
No  part  of  these  walls  is  fortified.’  (Forsyths 
Italy,  p.  90.)  The  town  is  commanded  by  a castle 
built  bv  the  Medici,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands.  It  has  a cathedral,  which  jmjs- 
K’sses  some  tine  works  of  art,  several  other 
churches,  and  a theatre.  Then*  is  a temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  some  baths  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  work.  Next  to  the  city  walls, 
however,  the  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  is 
a small  sepulchral  chamber  a little  below  the  town, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  proves  that  the  architects  of  the 
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Etruscan  period  were  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch.  Cortona  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop;  it  has  an  ecclesiastical  and  some  other 
seminaries,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Etruscan  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1726,  which  had  here  a library, 
a cabinet  of  natural  history,  a museum  of  antiqui- 
ties. engravings,  and  gems  ; hut  these  collections 
have  been  disjiersed.  In  the  middle  ages,  Cortona 
was  attached  to  the  (thibelline  party;  since  the 
early  juirt  of  the  loth  century  it  has  always  been 
subject  to  Florence,  except  during  the  short  inter- 
val it  belonged  to  the  French  under  Xa|»oleon. 

CORUNNA  (Span.  Cumita),  a city  and  sea-port 
of  S|tain,  prov.  (jalicia.  NW.  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  oil  the  E.  side  of  a small  peninsula, 
forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Betanzos  Ray  ; 13 
m.  S\V.  Femd,  315  in.  NW.  Madrid,  on  the  ter- 
minus of  a railway  from  Madrid.  Pop.  27,354  in 
1857.  Corunna  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Towns,  the  former,  situated  on  more  ele- 
vated ground,  is  surrounded  by  walls  anti  bastions, 
ami  defended  by  a citadel:  the  other  is  situated 
lower  down,  on  the  isthmus  joining  the  peninsula 
to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
ramparts  and  a ditch.  The  streets  in  the  Upper 
; Town  are  comparatively  steep  and  narrow.  Among 
* the  public  buildings  arc  4 churches,  5 convents,  a 
palace  for  the  captain -general,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  of  the  prov. ; 2 barracks,  an  arse- 
nal. 2 hospitals,  and  a school  of  design,  mathe- 
matics and  navigation,  supported  by  the  coramer- 
I cial  consulate. 

| There  is  a line  commodious  quay,  and  a good 
I building  yard.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe  and 
| well-sheltered,  is  commanded  by  Port  St.  Aii- 
I thony,  on  an  insulated  rock  at  its  mouth,  and  hy 
1 Fort  St.  Diego  on  the  mainland.  It  is  the  station 
i for  steamers  between  Spain  and  the  Hnvaunah, 

; and  between  S})&in  and  Falmouth.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  harlvour  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Lucia.  On  the 
N.  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  the  famous  light- 
house, calh*d  the  Tower  of  Hercules,  or  the  Iron 
Tower,  92  ft.  in  height,  and  which,  being  built  on 
high  land,  is  visible  at  son  in  clear  weather  CO  ni. 
off.  'lhe  tower  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  lie  of 
Roman  construction,  and  is  believed  to  lx?  of  the 
aera  of  Trajan.  It  was  repaired  in  1791.  The 
principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town  is 
that  of  line  table  and  other  linen,  with  which  the 
royal  palaces  used  to  be  supplied,  and  of  course 
linen.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  hats,  canvass,  and 
cordage,  and  a royal  manufactory  of  cigars,  in 
which  about  500  women  are  employed.  Corunna 
is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Spain  and  Napoleon,  for  being  the  point  to  which 
j Sir  John  Moore  directed  his  disastrous  retreat  in 
! ISM  : and  for  his  death  in  the  engagement  which 
j took  place  under  it*  walls,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1309,  previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  British, 
when  a superior  French  force  under  Marshal  Soult 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

COS  A LA,  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  in 
a mountainous  district,  200  m.  SE.  El  Fucrte,  and 
j CO  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop.  estimated  at 
I 7,ti00.  The  town  is  the  third  in  the  state  in  point 
| of  size.  It  derives  imjjortnnce  partly  from  being 
a depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from  the  |s»rt  of 
Cuayrna*.  on  the  Cult  of  California,  but  chiefly 
I on  account  of  it*  mines,  one  of  which,  called 
! Ciuulalupe,  contains  an  extremely  rich  vein  of 
! gold;  and.  lining  at  a considerable  elevation,  is  free 
trom  water. 

COSLIN,  or  KOSLIN,  a Prussian  town,  prov. 
Pomerania,  cap.  reg.  and  eirc.  of  same  name,  rut 
the  Nicsenbecke,  about  4 m.  from  where  it  falls 
into  the  lagoon  J am  und,  which  communicate*  with 
the  Rultic,  and  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
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from  Berlin  to  Dantzic.  Pop.  12,110  in  1861.  | 
Having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  tire  in  1718,  it 
waa rebuilt  on  a regular  plan  by  Frederick  William 

l. ,  whose  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  market-  ; 
place  by  the  citizens  to  commemorate  the  liene-  ' 
licence  of  the  monarch  and  their  gratitude.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  regency,  and 
has  a court  of  appeal,  and  a society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  various  schools.  Mount 
Gollen,  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  on  the  Pomeranian  coast. 

COSSEIB,  KOSSAIR,  or  KOSIR,  a sea-port 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea  93  m.  E.  by  S.  Ghennoh.  or  Kenne,  and  102 

m.  EXE.  Thebes ; lat.  26°  6'  59",  long  34°  23'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  a semicircular  bay,  about 
5 m.  across,  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  a sandy  point 
«>f  land,  where  vessels  may  lie  in  5 fathoms  water 
within  60  yards  of  the  shore.  The  town  is  meanly 
built;  the  funises  being  low,  and  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  made  of  a white  calcareous  earth ; only  a 
few  have  two  stories.  Immediately  on  the  NW. 
is  a small  citadel  defended  by  round  towers,  on 
which  a few  small  guns  arc  mounted.  This  for- 
tress is  the  residence  of  the  governor  anil  garrison. 
A caravan  mail  leads  from  Ghenneh  to  Cosset  r, 
which  is  the  centre  for  all  the  traflie  between  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  j»orts ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  existence,  as 
it  has  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of  its  own, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  perfectly  hare  of 
all  vegetation.  Old  Cosaeir  is  about  10  m.  NW.  of 
the  modem  town,  on  the  X.  bank  of  a small  inlet, 
from  which  the  sea  has  now  mostly  retired.  Of 
the  latter  town  only  a few  rums  exist.  Berenice, 
the  great  port  for  the  eastern  traffic  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies,  was  situated  a good  deal 
further  S. 

COSSEXZA,  or  COSEXZA  fan.  Consented),  a 
city  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  margin  of  a valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crati  and  Busento, 
12  m.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  8.250  in 
1862.  The  city  is  intersected  by  the  Busento, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  nml  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  are  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  has 
only  one  good  street,  the  others  living  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty.  The  tnbunale,  or  |>alace  of 
justice,  is  a line  edifice;  nil  old  castle,  now  con- 
verted into  barracks,  crowns  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
also  a cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  u 
grand  seminary,  a royal  college,  a hospital,  a 
foundling  hospital,  2 academies  of  science  and 
belles-lettres,  and  a theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 

ftrovincial  courts  and  authorities,  and  of  an  arch- 
lishop.  Earthenware  and  cutlery  are  made  here; 
and  it  has  a considerable  trade  in  silk,  rice,  wine, 
fruits,  manna,  and  llax.  In  the  16th  century 
there  was  here  a famous  academy,  founded  or  im- 
proved by  Bernardino  Telesio. 

In  antiquity  Cossenza  was  the  cap.  of  the 
Brettii.  Alarm,  by'  whom  it  was  besieged  anno 
410,  died  before  its  walls,  and  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  Busento.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Saracens,  who  were  expelled  from  it  by  the 
Normans,  and  has  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  from  those  of  1658  and  1783. 
The  extensive  forest  of  Sila  lies  a little  to  the  W. 
of  Cossenza. 

COSSIM BAZAR,  an  ini.  town  of  Ilindnstan, 
prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Moorsbedabad.  and  about  I rn. 
S.  of  that  city,  of  which  it  is  the  port;  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhajirathi.  or  H<*oghly  river;  lat. 
24°  10'  N.,  long.  88«  15'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  trading  towns  in  Bengal,  and  during 
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the  rainy  season  has  an  unequalled  variety  and 
extent  of  water  carriage.  A vast  quantity  of  raw 
silk  is  thence  exported  fo  Europe,  and  to  almost 
every  part  of  India;  and  a great  deal  consumed 
annually  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets,  satins,  and  other  stuffs.  Cossimbazar  is 
also  noted  for  its  stockings,  which  are  wire-knitted, 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  Bengal.  Its  vicinity  is 
fiat  and  sandy,  and  abounds  with  a great  variety 
of  wild  animals. 

COSTAMBOUL,  or  COSTA  MAX  I,  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Natalia,  cap.  pachalic,  235  m.  E 
Constantinople,  and  50  m.  S.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  a dreary  and  unfertile 
country,  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  numerous 
water-courses.  Estimated  pop.  12,500.  It  stands 
in  a hollow,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock  crowned  with  a mined  for- 
tress, formerly  possessed  by  the  Comneni.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood  and  stone ; and  the  palace 
of  the  pacha,  a poor  edifice,  opens  into  the  my, lan 
or  square.  There  are  30  mosques,  with  minarets, 
25  public  baths,  6 khans,  and  a Greek  church. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  but  inconsiderable,  amt 
there  are  no  manufactures,  In  the  later  ages  of 
the  Greek  empire.  Costamboul  was  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  prince,  who  was  first  expelled  by  Bn- 
jazet,  reinstated  in  his  possessions  by  Timotir,  mid 
finally  subdued  by  Mahomet  I. 

COTE-D’OR,  a ddp.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  king.,  between  lat.  46°  56'  and  48°  2'  X., 
and  long.  4°  7'  and  5°  3'  \\\,  formerly  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Burgundy,  having  X.  the  deps.  Aube  and 
Haute  Marne,  E.  Haute  Saone  and  Jura,  S. 
Saone-et-Loire,  and  VV.  Yonneand  Xievrc.  Area, 
876,116  hectares;  pop.  884,140  in  1861.  Surface 
mostly  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  principal 
| chain  connecting  the  Faucillcs  with  the  Cevcnncs 
runs  nearly  through  its  centre,  separating  the 
streams  which  flow  iuto  the  Seine  from  the 
affluents  of  the  Saone.  A part  of  this  range  gives 
, its  name  to  the  dep.,  having  been  termed  the 
Cote-d’Or,  from  the  numlier  and  excellence  of  the 
vineyards  on  its  declivities.  Both  the  Seine  and 
Annaupm  have  their  sources  in  this  dep.;  and 
the  Saone  winds  along  its  SE.  border.  Climate 
temperate ; but  said  to  hove  become  colder  within 
the  last  30  years,  from  the  woods  having  !>een  ex- 
tensively cut  down.  Soil  for  the  most,  part  gra- 
velly or  calcareous;  and  in  the  E.  and  S.  very 
fertile.  The  urable  land  is  estimated  at  457,000 
1 hect.,  forests  198,0<)0,  meadows  t>3,000,  and  vinc- 
1 yards  26,450  do.  Tho  vine  culture  is  l»v  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry'  earned  on  in 
this  dep.  It  lias  been  said  that  the  wines  of  the 
j Cote  d’Or  have  degenerated  within  the  last  forty 
or  filly  years;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case, 
though,  from  the  extension  of  vineyards  in  less 
favourable  situations,  the  quantity  of  secondary 
i and  inferior  growths  bears  a larger  proportion  to  the 
| superior  growths,  the  supply  of  which  is  limited, 
j ami  apparently  unsusceptible  of  increase.  The 
I best  wines  are  produced  in  two  contiguous  tracts 
to  the  SE.  of  the  Cote-d’Or  range.  One  tract, 

I called  the  Cote-de-Xuits,  extends  between  Dijon 
j and  Xuits ; the  other,  the  Cote  Henunoisc,  is  com- 
prised between  Xuits  and  the  Dheune.  To  the 
Cote-de-Xuits  belong  the  first  class  wines  of  the 
| Clos  Vimgeot,  Romanic,  Chambertin , Carton,  and 
! Richebourg ; to  the  Cote  Bcaunoise  the  celebrated 
| but  secondary  grow  ths  of  Volnay,  Romani,  Beaune, 
and  others  and  sonic  tine  white  wines,  ns  Mon- 
! trachet , and  Aleursault.  The  total  annual  produce 
! of  wine  is  estimated  at  700,000  hectolitres,  or 
I 18,500,000  gallons.  Agriculture  is  in  n medium 
j state  of  advancement.  More  than  sufficient  corn 
; is  grown  forborne  consumption,  principally  wheat, 
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oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some  le- 
guminous and  oleaginous  plants  are  also  cultivated. 
Dijon  is  famous  lor  its  mustard.  Cattle  abundant : 
both  the  ox  and  horse  are  used  for  the  plough, 
except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the 
spade  is  employed.  The  first  attempts  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  sheep  In  France  were  made  in  this 
dep.,  and  here  they  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  245,600  kilogs.  There  are  some  fine  natural 
pasture*  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  but  the  system 
of  irrigation  pursued  in  the  Vosges  and  elsewhere 
is  not  adopted.  Hogs  are  numerous,  ami  bees  are 
extensively  reared.  Property  in  this  is  less  sub- 
divided than  in  most  other  dep*.  in  France.  Mine- 
ral products  numerous  and  valuable,  especially 
iron  and  coal.  There  are  above  100  furnaces  for 
smelting  iron,  and  its  production  and  manufacture 
into  different  articles  constitute  a very  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  numerous 
breweries  and  distilleries,  with  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  mustard,  ami 
vinegar;  tanneries,  potteries,  and  cloth  fabrics. 
Wine,  however,  forms  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is  much  promoted 
by  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. It  is  divided  into  4 arromls..  36  cantons, 
and  727  communes.  Chief  towns,  Dijon,  lieauue, 
and  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  There  are  several  Homan 
antiquities  in  this  dep.,  especially  a sculptured 
column  near  Cussy,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

COTES- DU-N OKI),  a marit.  den.  of  France, 
region  of  the  NW„  formerly  part  ot  the  prow  of 
Brittany,  having  E.  Ille-et-Yilainc.  S.  Morbihan, 
W.  Fimstfcre,  and  N.  the  British  Channel.  Aron. 
688,562  hectares.  Pop.  628,676  in  1861.  Coast 
generally  steep,  rocky,  much  indented  with  the 
mouths  of  small  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  Ls  the 
Bonce,  and  surrounded,  particularly  towards  its  W. 
end,  by  many  small  islands.  A chain  of  heights, 
called  the  ‘ Black  Mountains/  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  dep.  E.  and  W.t  sending  off  numerous 
branches  on  either  side  : the  highest  point  of  the.se 
is  the  Menez-Haut,  alx>ut  1,115  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Soil  mostly  stony,  primitive  forma- 
tions being  everywhere  found  near  the  surface  : 
the  plain  on  both  sides  the  mountain-chain  are 
often  sandy  and  sterile.  Arable  lands  occupy 
411,000  hectares,  meadows  54,500  do.,  heathy 
wastes  and  forests  about  170,000  do.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a very'  backward  state  : in  some  cantons 
asses  only  ore  employed  in  farm  labour  : more  com 
is  however  grown  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption ; it  is  mostly  oats,  wheat,  and  rve.  This 
dep.  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vine  culture,  but 
the  annual  produce  of  cider  Ls  estimated  at  500,000 
hectolitres.  The  sheep  are  generally  small  and 
week,  but  the  rearing  of  black-cattle  and  horses 
engrosses  a considerable  share  of  attention  ; and 
the  latter  especially  are  strong  and  much  esteemed. 
The  fisheries  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  pilchards  yield 
an  annual  sum  ofnlwmt  600,000  fr„  and  while  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
the  dep.,  are  useful  as  preparatory  schools  for  sea- 
men. The  forests  are  extensive,  and  abound  with 
wild  animals.  Iron  and  lead  mines  are  wrought; 
but  the  dep.  is  not  rich  in  other  minerals.  The 
culture  of  flax,  and  its  manufacture  into  linen,  are 
pursued  to  a great  extent.  The  linens  of  Brittany 
are  mostly  exported  to  S.  America.  Sailcloth, 
woollens,  parchment,  leathe  r,  shoes,  and  lieet-root 
sugar  arc  amongst  the  other  principal  articles  of 
manufacture.  Two  canals,  that  of  the  Ille  and 
ltance,  and  that  between  Nantes  and  Brest,  pass 
through  different  parts  of  this  dep.  It  is  divided 
into  5 arromls,  48  cantons,  and  375  communes. 


Chief  towns  St.  Brieuc,  the  cap.,  Dinan,  Guin- 
garop,  Larin  ion,  and  Lotideac.  The  Bas-  Breton  is 
the  language  commonly  spoken,  but  most  of  the 
upper  classes  understand  French.  Manv  Celtic 
and  Roman  antiquities  are  scattered  over  this  dep., 
of  which  the  temple  of  Lanleff  is  the  principal. 

COT11EN  (Germ.  Kothrn ),  a town  of  Central 
Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Ziethe, 
76  m.  SW.  Berlin,  and  33  m.  NW.  Lcinzic,  on  the 
railway  from  Leipzic  to  Magdeburg.  Pop.  11,112 
in  1861.  Cdthen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  and  is  well  built.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  old  ducal  palace,  with  a gallery  of 
paintings,  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and  a 
good  library  ; the  new  ducal  Schlou — former  re- 
sidence of  the  reigning  family  of  Anhalt-COthen, 
which  became  extinct  in  1847 — three  churches,  a 
synagogue,  orphan  and  female  asylums,  a teachers’ 
seminary,  and  a school  for  the  indigent.  Gold  and 
silver  lace,  woollen  cloth,  linens,  tobacco,  and  lea- 
ther are  manufactured  here ; and  there  is  some 
trade  in  coni,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool. 

COTOPAXI,  a celebrated  volcano  of  S.  America, 
in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  (Colombia),  belonging 
to  the  E.  or  more  inland  chain  of  the  great  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes  ; in  lat.  0°  40'  S.,  and  long.  78° 
39'  W.,  34  m.  8SE.  Quito.  Its  shape  is  a perfect 
cone  ; it  consist*  chiefly  of  mica,  but  in  part  of 
obsidian  ; its  absolute  height  Ls  18,878  A.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  up|>er  4,400  of  which 
arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  summit  is 
not  snore  than  al>out  9,800  A.  at  Hive  the  great  lon- 
gitudinal valley  between  the  two  chains  of  the 
Cordillera ; but  such  is  its  steepness  that  Hum- 
boldt was  unable  to  ascend  it  above  the  point  at 
which  the  perpetual  snows  commence.  The  crater 
np|)cars  to  be  surrounded  by  a kind  of  circular 
wall,  which,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  has  the 
aspect  of  a pnrnpct ; and,  probably  owing  for  the 
most  part  to  the  heat,  this  summit  of  the  cone  is 
never  covered  with  snow',  and  looks  at  a distance 
like  a dark  stripe.  On  the  SE.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, near  the  snow-limit,  there  Ls  a comparatively 
small  projecting  mass  of  rock,  studded  with  points, 
and  called  the  • Head  of  the  Inca  ’ by  the  Indians, 
who  have  a popular  tradition  that  it  formed  ori- 
ginally a part  of  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi.  Hum- 
boldt himself  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  cone 
supporting  the  present  crater,  like  the  somma  on 
Vesuvius,  is  com|>osed  of  a great  number  of  strata 
of  lava  heaped  upon  each  other.  4 Cotopaxi  is  the 
most  dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  its  explosions  are  the  most  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous, The  mass  of  scoria?,  and  the  huge  pieces 
of  rock  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  which  arc  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  valleys,  covering  a surface 
of  several  square  leagues,  would  form,  were  they 
heaped  together,  a colossal  mountain.  In  1738, 
the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose  nine  hundred  metre* 
(4^  furlongs)  above  the  brink  of  the  crater.  In 
1744,  the  roarings  of  the  volcano  were  hoard  as  far 
as  Honda  a town  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  at  the  distance  of  200  common  leagues.  On 
the  4th  of  April.  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected 
was  so  great  that  in  the  towns  of  I lam  bate  and 
Tacunga  day  broke  only  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  explosion  that  took  place  in  the  month  of 
January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a dreadful  phe- 
nomenon. the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that 
covered  the  mountain.  At  the  jxirt  of  Guayaquil, 
52  leagues  distant  in  a straight  line  from  the 
crater,  we  heard  day  and  night  the  noises  of  the 
volcano,  like  continued  discharges  of  a battery ; 
we  distinguished  these  tremendous  sounds  even 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  SW.  of  the  island  of 
Puna.’  (Humboldt’s  Researches.  English  trans., 
i.  115-125.) 
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COTTBUS  (Germ.  Kottbus),  a town  of  Prussia,  J 
prov.  Brandenburg,  cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the 
Spree,  42  in.  S.  by  W.  Frankfurt-on- the-0<ler.  and 
67  in.  SE.  Berlin,  pn  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Breslau.  Pop.  11,112  in  1861.  The  j 
town  is  walled,  and  has  four  churches,  two  hospi-  j 
tain,  a gymnasium,  and  library,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a girls'  school.  It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is 
commanded  by  a castle  built  on  a height  to  the  K,  j 
Cottbus  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circ., 
nml  of  a municipal  court.  There  are  considerable  ( 
fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  and  stockings,  | 
with  breweries  and  distilleries.  This  town  was  ; 
made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  i 
previously  to  which  it  belonged  to  Saxony. 

COVE  OF  CORK.  (See  Qukbxstowh.) 

COVENTRY,  a co.  and  city  of  England,  within 
the  co.  of  Warwick,  10  m.  NNK.  Warwick,  18  m.  | 
liSE.  Birmingham,  85  m.  NNW.  London,  and  94  ' 
n,  by  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop,  I 
of  mun.  city  40,936  and  of  pari,  city  41,647  in  ! 
1861.  Coventry  stands  on  a gentle  declivity  on  1 
the  N.  Western  railway,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Radlord  ami  Sherborne  brooks.  Streets  of  the 
old  town  (with  the  exception  of  Cross  (.’heaping, 
where  the  splendid  cross  formerly  stood,  and 
which  b now  used  as  a corn  market),  generally  j 
narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  upper  parts  of  a few  | 
of  the  houses,  which  are  high,  project  and  present 
a sombre  appearance.  Within  the  last  fortv  years, 
however,  the  suburbs  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended, several  new  lines  of  streets  having  been 
laid  out,  and  many  new  houses  erected.  The 
principal  buildings  are,  St.  Michael’s  church,  one 
of  the  tinest  specimens  of  the  lighter  Gothic  in 
England,  with  a beautiful  steeple,  3U3  ft.  in 
height;  St  John’s  and  Trinity  churches,  Christ 
Church,  attached  to  the  old  and  beautiful  spire 
of  the  Grey  friars*  monastery;  a Catholic  chapel;  i 
several  dissenters’  meeting-houses ; the  county 
hall,  erected  in  1785;  St.  Mary’s  hall,  erected 
(Henry  VI.)  for  the  Trinity  guild,  now  used  for 
meetings  of  the  town  council,  and  public  con- 
certs; a neat  and  commodious  theatre;  thedrapers- 
ball;  the  canal  office ; the  free  school;  the  gaol, 
and  the  barracks.  Coventry  was,  conjointly  with 
Lichfield,  the  see  of  a bishop,  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  it 
lias  been  joined  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  city 
is  divided  into  six  wards;  and  b governed  by  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  counsellors.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  authorities  extends 
over  the  city  and  the  co.  of  the  city,  including, 
in  all,  an  area  of  16,070  acres.  The  recorder  holds 
a court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a court  of  record 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount.  The 
sheriff  holds  a county  court  monthly.  Coventry 
has  regularly  sent  2 mems.  to  the  ll.  of  C.  since 
1453.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of 
voting  was  exclusively  in  the  freemen  of  the  city 
who  had  served  a seven  years’  appenticeship  in 
the  city  or  suburbs.  Kegbtered  electors  5,576  in 
J862.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  correspond  with 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Michael  and  { 
the  Holy  Trinity,  except  that  it  does  not  include 
the  hamlet  of  Kerestey.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
4,920  acres.  The  municipal  boundary  b co-cx- 
tensive  with  the  co. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  12  parliaments: 
one  (Henry  IV.)  in  1404,  called,  from  lawyers 
being  excluded,  parliamrnium  indoctum  ; the 
other  (Henry  VI.)  in  1459,  called  parliamentum 
diubolicum , from  its  numerous  acts  of  attainder. 
The  city  was  incorporated  by  Edward  ML,  and 
the  first  mayor  chosen  in  1345.  It  was  erected 
into  a county  by  Henry  VL,  with  the  hamlets 


belonging  thereto,  and  lying  within  the  vill,  or 
township. 

This  city  has  many  extensive  and  well-endowed 
charities ; of  these,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  free  school,  founded  by  John  Hales  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  which  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Dugdale,  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education;  it  has  a revenue  of  800/.  a year, 
and  exhibitions  to  both  universities.  Here  are 
also  various  charity,  national,  and  infant  schools, 
as  Bonds’  hospital,  at  Bahlake,  for  45  old  men, 
with  a revenue  of  1,050/.  a year;  and  Wheatley's 
school  and  hospital,  at  the  same  place,  for  40 
poor  boys,  with  nearly  600/.  a year;  Ford’s  hos- 
pital, in  Grey-friars- lane,  for  35  old  women  ; Fair- 
fax’s school,  in  St.  Johii’s  par.,  for  40  boys;  Mrs. 
Catharine  Bailey's  school,  in  St.  Michael’s  par., 
for  35  boys  ; the  Blue  Coat  schaol  in  Trinity  par., 
for  50  girls;  White’s  charity,  amounting  to 
about  2,500/.  per  annum;  and  the  House,  of  In- 
dustry, formerly  the  White-friars’  monastery'.  A 
library’  was  established  here  in  1791;  it  b regulated 
by  a committee.  A mechanics’  institute  was 
founded  in  1828.  Here  b also  a society  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  and  useful  knowledge ; ge- 
neral and  self-sup|K>rting  db]iensuries,  and  a 
public  hospital. 

Previously  to  1436,  woollen  cloth  caps  and 
bonnets  were  an  important  article  of  manufacture. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Coventry 
became  famous  for  the  production  of  a blue  thread, 
called  ‘Coventry  true  blue.’  But  this  was  given 
up  before  1581,  after  which  woollen  and  bread 
cloths  continued  the  staple  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkey  trade  in  1694.  The  manufacture 
of  striped  and  mixed  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons, 
and  calinmncoes,  nourished  during  a part  of  the 
last  century,  but  b now  ulmost  discontinued. 
This  was  succeeded  by  silk  throwing  and  riband 
weaving,  now  the  staple  business  of  the  place,  and 
watch  making.  When  first  introduced,  about  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  the  riband  trade  was  for 
some  time  confined  to  a few  hands,  but  it  after- 
wards  increased  so  as  to  exceed  that  of  every  other 
town  in  England.  The  alteration  of  the  law  as  to 
the  silk  trade  in  1826,  and  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  of  I860,  though  productive  of  con- 
siderable loss  an»l  injury  at  the  time,  have,  by 
introducing  a spirit  of  competition,  and  stimulating 
the  manufacturers  to  call  all  the  resources  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  l>ocn  the 
causes  of  great  improvement.  Lute-strings  may 
now  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Coventry  than 
in  France.  Plain  goods  of  English  manufacture 
are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  French ; but  the 
latter  have  the  advantage  in  style  anil  fashion, 
and  in  the  brilliancy’,  though  not  in  the  per- 
manency, of  their  colours.  It  b the  general  prac- 
tice for  the  work  to  be  given  out  to  be  executed 
in  the  houses  of  the  workmen.  The  manufac- 
turers employ’  girls  and  young  women,  who  work 
together  on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturers,  in 
winding  and  warping  the  silk  for  the  out-door 
weavers.  In  1839  it  apj*eared,  from  the  rej*»rt  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  that  the 
operative  loom  owners  iu  the  city  and  suburban 
villages  held  3,967  looms,  of  which  3,115  were 
worked  by  members  of  their  own  families,  and 
the  remaining  822  by  journeymen  and  half-pay 
apprentices.  It  further  ap|K*ars  from  the  same 
rejHjrt,  that  27  master  manufacturers  employed 
in  loom  shops  or  factories  1,862  looms.  No  official 
report  of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Coventry 
has  been  made  since  that  time,  and  it  b probable 
that  no  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Large 
quantities  of  ribands  arc  exported  but  the  priu- 
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cipal  demand  is  for  the  London  nnd  country  ’ 

markets.  There  are  several  large  dvehouses,  for 

dyeing  the  silk,  employing  from  300  to  600 

hands. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  was  introduced  I 
about  a century  ago,  and  has  continued  progrca-  I 
sively  to  increase.  Large  quantities  are  prepared 
for  the  home  and  foreign  markets;  some  manu- 
facturers employing,  when  the  trade  is  in  a state 
of  activity,  great  numbers  of  hands.  The  wages 
of  the  workmen  vary  from  16s.  to  70s.  per  week, 
the  larger  amounts  being  paid  to  those  only  who 
are  proficients  in  working  at  the  patent  Irrer  and 
other  superior  watches,  which  are  now  produced 
here  equal  in  quality  to  these  made,  in  London.  | 
Coventry  is  advantageously  situated  for  commcr-  • 
cial  operations,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  between 
the  four  greatest  ports  of  the  country — London,  ; 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  having  direct 
communication  by  railroads  nnd  canals  with  the 
metropolis  and  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  i 
Corp.  revenue,  14,988  in  1862.  Cross  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  12<>,931/. 
in  1867,  and  167,342/.  in  1882. 

During  the  monastic  ages.  Coventry  had  a splcn-  ; 
did  monastery,  and  a large  and  beautiful  cathedral, 
similar  to  that  at  Lichfield.  The  latter  was  do-  ' 
stroyed  by  a barbarous  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
only  a few  fragments  of  it  now  remain.  The 
city  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  of  great 
strength  and  grandeur,  with  32  towers  and  12 
gates.  It  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  pa- 
geants and  processions,  and  particularly,  in  the 
monastic  ages,  for  the  performance  of  Mysteries. 
The  legend  of  Peeping  Tom,  and  the  Lady  Godiva, 
is  too  well  know'll,  through  the  exquisite  poem  ol 
Tennyson,  * I w aited  for  the  train  at  Coventry,’ 
to  require  any  special  notice.  An  effigy  of  the 
over- inquisitive  tailor  may  be  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  a house  at  the  corner  of  Hertford  Street. 
The  tradesmen  of  Coventry  w ere  formerly  famed 
for  their  affluence.  In  1448,  they  equtpjwd  600 
men  armed  for  the  public  service.  Many  eminent 
persons  have  either  been  bom  or  bred  at  Coventry, 
among  whom  were,  Nehemiah  Grew,  curator,  in 
1672,  to  the  Koval  Society  for  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  and  in  1677,  sec.  to  the  Koval  Society. 
Coventry  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  descendants 
of  John  Coventry,  mayor  of  London  in  1426. 
Market-days,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  prin- 
cipal fair,  held  lirsst  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
is  called  Show  Fair,  and  continues  eight  days,  on 
the  first  of  which  the  representation  of  the  Coun- 
tess Godiva’s  procession  is  sometimes  enacted. 

COVILHA,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Iicyra,  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Estrella;  20  in.  SW. 
Guarda.  Pop.  6.168  in  1868.  The  town  rises  am- 
phitheatre wise  between  two  streams.  In  the  upper 
pari  there  is  an  antique  castle  and  tower,  and  in 
i he  lower  part,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  streams, 
is  a manufactory  of  tine  cloths,  druggets,  anil  baizes, 
carried  on  by  a conq>any  in  Lisbon,  containing 
alsive  120  looms.  There  are  nine  churches,  with 
a hospital  and  a workhouse. 

CO L KL  A ND,a  government  of  Russian!  Europe, 
on  its  W.  frontier,  having  N.  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
Livonia ; E.  the  gov.  of  Witepsk ; 8.  that  of  Wilna, 
and  a small  portion  of  Prussia ; and  W the  Baltic. 
Area  about  10,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  663,300  in  1846, 
and  667,078  in  1868.  Near  Mittau,  and  along  the 
shores,  the  surface  is  Hat,  and  is  overspread  with 
marshes  and  sandy  heaths;  out  the  interior  is 
mostly  undulating,  there  being  a chain  of  hills 
along  the  hank  of  the  Duna,  which  sends  ramifica- 
tions over  the  whole  country.  The  Duna  forms 
the  E.  and  a part  of  the  N.  boundary:  the  other 
principal  rivers  are  the  Aa  and  Yindau.  '1  here  are 
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many  lakes.  Speaking  generally,  the  atmosphere 
is  damp,  the  sky  cloudy,  and  the  temperature  low 
and  variable.  Soil  generally  light  and  sandy,  re- 
quiring much  manure;  it  is  most  fertile  towards 
the  E. : two-fifths  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  flr,  birch,  alder,  with  a con- 
siderable intermixture  of  oaks.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  the  soil,  ha*  advanced 
more  than  in  any  of  the  neighlKmring  provs.  More 
com  is  grown  than  is  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion ; it  is  chiefly  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Flax  and 
hemp,  and  a few  fruits  nnd  pulse,  besides  a little 
tobacco,  are  also  cultivated.  Pasturage  is  scarce, 
mid  but  few  cattle  are  reared ; the  oxen  nnd  horses 
are  both  of  a bad  quality,  and  the  sheep  yield  only 
a coarse  species  of  wool.  Bees  are  kept  only  to  a 
trifling  extent.  Iron,  lime,  and  turf,  and  occa- 
sionally amber,  are  found.  Manufactures  quite 
insignificant,  and  mostly  domestic : in  respect  to 
them,  Courland  ranks  nearly  last  amongst  the 
Russian  govs.  There  Hre  a few  of  paper,  copper 
articles,  and  earthenware,  nnd  some  brandy  dis- 
tilleries and  tile  factories.  Mittau,  the  cap.,  is  the 
only  town  of  any  size;  the  principal  sea-port*  are 
Lcbau  and  Yindau,  both  on  the  W.  coast.  The 
exports,  which  are  principally  com,  flax,  hemp, 
and  hemp-stttd,  skins,  nnd  salted  meat,  are  said  to 
amount  to  alamt  2.600,000  roubles  a year,  and  the 
imports  about  600.000.  The  inland  trade  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
are  about  20,000  in  the  gov.  Most  of  the  pop.  are 
Lutherans,  and  of  Lettnn  origin.  Courland  was 
anciently  a part  of  Livonia,  and  was  conquered  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  Teutonic  Knights;  in 
, 1561  it  became  a fief  of  Poland.  After  the  fall  of 
that  power,  it  remained  for  a short  time  indepen- 
dent under  its  own  dukes;  but  in  1796  it  was 
united  to  Russia. 

COUKTRAY,  or  COURTRAI  (Klein.  Kortryk, 
Lnt.  Corturiacum),  a fortified  and  manufacturing 
town  of  W.  Flanders,  17  m.  E.  Ypres,  25  m.  S. 

! Bruges,  on  the  railway  from  Ghent  to  Toumay, 
Pop.  24,652  In  1856.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
navigable  river  Lya,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders.  Houses  well 
built : streets  spacious  and  remarkably  clean.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  town  house  and 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  arc  fine  old 
Gothic  edifices  beautifully  ornamented.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  also  a handsome  structure.  There 
is  a nunnery,  a collegiate  school,  an  excellent  aca- 
demy of  design,  two  orphan  asylums,  a savings* 
bank,  nnd  an  exchange  and  a chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  spinning  of  linen  thread,  nnd  the 
weaving  of  plain  and  damask  linens,  employ  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tine  linens 
of 'Court  ray  are  known  throughout  Europe.  Nearly 
all  the  weaving  is  performed  on  the  liandloom  at 
home,  and  much  of  it  by  cottage  farmers.  The 
annual  quantity  of  unbleached  linen  brought  to 
the  Courtray  market  is  about  30,000  pieces,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  bought  by  the  merchants  of 
the  town,  nnd  the  rest  by  tin  we  of  Belgium.  Franco, 
i nnd  England.  The  spinning  of  cotton  yarn,  and 
the  manufacture  ami  dyeing  of  various  cotton 
fabrics,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
i Courtray  has  also  establishments  for  the  nianufac- 
| lure  of  soap,  candles,  salt,  tobacco,  chicory,  choco- 
late, oil,  wax.  paper,  and  potteiy;  besides  nunie- 
! rous  breweries  and  tanneries. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  abundantly  productive 
] of  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden  crops,  esjiecially 
i flax,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  grown  of  the 
I finest  description,  and  the  vicinities  of  the  town 
arc  picturesquely  varied  by  numerous  bleaehing- 
j field*.  Courtray  was  first  built  in  the  6th  century. 
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It  was  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  C-nr- 
toriacura,  and  in  the  7th  century  it  was  a muni- 
cipal city.  Like  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  it 
has  been  subject  to  many  vicissitudes,  has  sus- 
tained several  memorable  sieves,  and  been  burnt 
and  plundered  in  war.  Under  its  walls  was  fought, 
in  1302,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  between 
20,000  Flemings,  consisting  chiefly  of  weavers  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  a French  army  composed 
of  7,000  knights  and  noblemen,  and 40,000  infantry. 
In  this  conflict  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
was  slain,  and  the  victorious  Flemings  collected 
from  the  battle-tield  about  <5,000  pairs  of  gold  spurs 
worn  by  their  proud  and  defeated  foes.  Among 
the  antiquities  that  have  been  found,  arc  nume- 
rous medals  of  the  Caesars.  Fairs  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  are  numerously  attended  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Aug.  24. 

COUTANCES  (an.  Ctmitantia ) , a town  of  France, 
dop.  La  Manche,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a hill  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Soullc,  6 m.  E.  from  the  sea,  and  16 
in.  WSW.  St.  Lo.  Pop.  8,062  in  1861.  Streets 
narrow,  steep,  and  ill-paved;  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  old 
churches  worthy  of  notice,  especially  a Gothic  ca- 
thedral, having  two  spires  in  front,  and  a large 
square  tower  surmounting  the  centre  of  the  cross; 
it  is  a conspicuous  object,  and  a landmark  for  ships 
in  the  Cliannel.  The  town  has  a bishop’s  palace, 
a communal  college,  a public  library  with  6,000 
volumes,  and  a small  theatre.  Druggets,  cutlery, 
and  parchments  are  produced  here ; it  has  also 
marine-works,  and  a brisk  trade  in  com,  butter, 
|H*ultry,  flax,  hemp,  and  horses.  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, with  many  of  the  arches  still  very  perfect. 

< 'outances  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbd  de  St, 
Pierre. 

COWES  (WEST),  a town  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  West  Me- 
dina, par.  Northwood,  75  in.  SW.  London,  10  in. 
W.  Portsmouth,  on  the  acclivity  and  summit  of  a 
liill  rising  immediately  from  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Medina,  at  its  cmlsniehure  in  the  channel  between 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire. Area  of  par.,  4,270  acres:  pop.  4,501  in 
1861.  Streets  narrow  and  very  irregular;  but,  as 
the  houses  rise  above  each  other  from  the  water’s 
edge  to  the  summit,  they  have  a striking  effect, 
many  of  the  upj>er  and  more  modern  ones  being 
handsome  structures  commanding  splendid  and  ex- 
tensive views.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  numerous  elegant  villas.  'Hie  town,  which  is 
much  resorted  to  as  a fashionable  sea-bathing 
place,  possesses  ample  accommodnt ions  for  visitors, 
in  hotels,  lodging-houses,  assembly-rooms,  and 
reading-rooms.  A crescent-shajied  battery,  de- 
fending the  entrance  to  the  harlMuir,  has  some 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  and  accommodation  for 
a company  of  artillery.  E.  Cowes,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  | m.  from  W.  Cowes,  is  a small 
irregular  built  hamlet,  of  the  par.  of  Whippenham, 
at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Pop.  1,954  in  1861.  llem  is 
the  custom-house  of  the  port.  The  hnrhnur  and 
roadstead,  of  Cowes  are  amongst  the  best  and  most 
convenient  in  the  English  Channel,  and  form  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Koval  Yacht  Club,  and  the 
HtAtion  where  their  annual  regatta  is  held.  Many 
merchant  vessels  and  yachts  are  built  in  the  har- 
bour.  Many  large  shijw,  outward  or  homeward 
bound  from  or  to  London,  are  accustomed  to  touch 
at  (.’owe*  before  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  It 
Jins  also  a considerable  coasting  trade.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce  and 
malt;  the  imports  of  coals,  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  produce,  and  other  art  icles  of  general  con-  j 
gumption.  There  are  hourly  steamers  to  Ports-  i 
You  II. 
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mouth  and  Southampton,  and  passage  boats  to 
Newport,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 

CRACOW,  a small  and  formerly — until  Nov.  16. 
1846 — a nominally  independ.  state  of  Central 
Europe,  once  part  of  the  k.  of  Poland,  at  the  present 
time  a circle  of  Galicia ; between  lut.  5(1°  and  50° 
15'  N.,  and  long.  19°  8'  and  20°  12'  E.  length, 
E.  to  W.,  4(5  m. ; breadth  varying  from  5 to  15  m. 

; Area,  488  sq.  m.  Surface  generally  unduLiting, 

| consisting  of  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  The  Vistula,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  S.  in  its  whole  extent,  receives  several  small 
streams  from  the  N.  in  this  part  of  its  course,  one 
of  which,  the  Briuica,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  Cracow  territory.  Climate  healthy  and  tem- 
perate ; mean  annual  temp.  47  Fahr.  Soil  very 
fertile,  producing  sufficient  com  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  an  abundance  of  pulse,  culinary 
vegetables,  ami  fruit.  The  territory  contains  rich 
mines  of  coal,  zinc,  and  alum ; some  iron  is  also 
found;  ami  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  building 
stone,  and  freestone.  By  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  Cracow  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria;  but  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Poles  in 
1809,  and  incorporated  with  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the 
territory  was  erected  into  nil  imlei>emlent  neutral 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  Hussia,  Austria, 
umj  Prussia.  Agreeably  to  the  amended  consti- 
tution of  1833,  the  government  was  vested  in  a 
senate  composed  of  a president  and  eight  senators, 
two  of  whom  were  elected  for  life,  and  the  other 
six,  as  well  as  the  president,  for  six  years.  One 
of  the  latter  was  elected  by  the  clergy  ( chapter ) of 
Cracow.  There  was  a legislative  chamber  com- 
posed of  two  senators  (one  of  whom,  chosen  by  the 
chamber,  presided  at  its  deliberations),  4 justices 
of  the  jicace,  2 delegates  of  the  clergy,  2 of  the 
university,  and  20  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  city  and  territory.  This 
assembly  was  convoked  every  three  years  to  vote 
the  budget.,  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  public  funds,  to  elect  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  the  different  tribunals,  anrl  to  discuss  the  laws 
presented  for  its  sanction  by  the  senate.  But 
from  1826  to  1816  the  territory  was  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  troops;  and  at  the  latter  date,  as  alnne 
stated,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Austrian 
empire. 

Ckacow  (an.  C-arrodunum),  a city  of  Central 
Europe,  previously  to  the  17th  century,  the  me- 
trnjmlis  of  the  k.  of  Poland;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Vist  ula,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rudawa,  160  in. 
JSSVV.  Warsaw,  ami  200  rn!  NE.  Vienna,  on  the 
railway  from  Vienna  to  Leralierg.  Pop.  41,086  in 
1857,  excl.  of  garrison.  The  city  is  divided  into 
three  imrtions,  one  of  which,  the  Jewa’  quarter,  is 
built  on  an  isl.  in  the  Vistula.  The  city  has.  be- 
sides. several  suburbs.  Cracow  has  near  it  Mount 
Wawel,  a rock  of  moderate  elevation,  but  consider- 
able extent,  on  which  are  the  castle  and  cathedral ; 
and  two  barrows,  said  to  lie  the  burial-places  of 
the  founder  of  the  city  and  of  his  daughter  Venda. 
The  city  itself  is  old,  mid  irregularly  built ; but 
its  streets  are  broad,  ami  its  churches  mid  other 
public  buildings,  having  many  of  them  interesting 
monuments,  and  being  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  Polish  history,  invest 
it  with  much  interest.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  tlic  ramparts  have  !>een  converted  into  public 
walks.  The  royal  castle  of  Cracow,  built  in  the 
14th  century,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  though  not  in  ruins,  is  greatly 
decayed.  1 1 has  been  part  lv  destroyed  by  tire  at 
different  times,  and  imperfectly  restored’;  but  it 
lias  suffered  more  from  the  effects  of  war,  having 
beeu  in  great  part  demolished  by  Charles  XII.  in 
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1702,  and  8 till  more  from  its  change  of  masters:  I 
at  one  time  it  was  used  by  the  Austrians  for  bar-  I 
racks,  and  now  serves  for  a workhouse.  Of  the  76 
churches  formerly  in  Cracow,  about  40  are  in  mins ; ! 
the  cathedral  alone  has  retained  its  splendour  and  : 
costly  decorations,  for  which,  and  for  its  monu- 
ments, it  is  celebrated.  Around  its  interior  are  20 
smali  ehnjiels.  crowned  with  domes  in  the  Byzan-  ) 
tine  style.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings  and  many  , 
illustrious  men  are  buried  in  it;  among  others  it) 
contains  the  tonilw  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John  ! 
Sobioski,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  * last 
of  the  Poles/  Koseiusko  and  Poniatowski.  The 
other  churches  and  palaces  have  line  paintings,  j 
statues,  and  ancient  monuments.  The  eplsoo|»al  ! 
palace  is  the  most  striking  of  the  m«slern  edifices, 
its  walls  lieing  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
representing  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Polish 
history. 

The  university,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Casirair  the  Great,  and  improved  by  Ladislaus 
Jaghellon.  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient  importance. 
Cracow  contains  a college,  n school  of  arts,  an  1 
academy  of  painting,  a public  library  with  30,000  i 
vols.  and  4,500  MSS.,  an  observatory,  and  n Ikv- 
tanical  garden.  The  articles  of  export  and  import.  I 
consist  principally  of  skins,  linen,  wax,  com,  wo«>d,  i 
Hungarian  wines,  ami  manufactured  articles  from 
England  ami  Germany. 

About  a league  W.  "f  the  city  is  an  artificial 
tumulus  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko. 

* ()n  the  16th  of  Oct.  1X20,  the  senate  of  Cracow, 
accompanied  bv  vast  mimliers  of  the  nobles  ami  the 
people  from  ali  the  adjacent  provinces,  proceeded 
tode|K»sit  the  first  load  of  earth  upon  an  eminence 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
selected  to  bear  a mountain  tumulus  in  honour  of 
the  patriotic  general.  For  four  years  this  great 
work  was  eagerly  pursued;  citizens  of  every  rank 
toiled  at  the  wheelbarrow;  parcels  of  the  sacred 
(toil  were  sent  to  loin  the  mass  from  all  the  great 
battle-fields  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  Polish 
blood ; and  the  mound  gradually  rose  to  mi  altitude 
of  about  150  ft.  This  monument  of  clay,  planted 
on  the  soil  which  has  been  most  frequently  and 
grievously  convulsed  by  political  revolutions,  will 
probably  maintain  its  place  as  long  as  the  world 
is  hnbitiible  by  men.  Of  all  the  structures  of 
our  age,  if  structure  it  can  l»e  called,  this  alone  j 
seems  raised  for  all  time — a thing  lasting  in  itself,  | 
lasting  by  the  name  it  liears,  and  lasting  by  the 
spirit  which  made  it,  when  those  who  raised  it 
shall  all  lie  scattered  in  uncollected  dust.'  (Reeve's 
Sketches  of  Bohemia.) 

The  city  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the  ! 
year  7uo,  by  Krak.  a Polish  duke,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name.  It  successively  belonged  to  the 
Moravians  and  Bohemians,  and  was  taken  from 
the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  loth  century  by  Bo-  j 
leslaus  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  Poland.  | 
In  the  16th  century  it  contained  three  times  its  ! 
present  number  of  inhab. 

CRAIL,  a royal  ami  pari.  bnr.  of  Scotland,  co.  | 
Fife,  2 m.  from  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  or  Fife  ' 
.Ness.  Pop.  965  in  1X61.  It  is  a decayed  place,  | 
destitute  of  trade  or  manufactures.  Many  of  the  ] 
houses,  however,  are  of  that  massive  description 
that  indicates  former  greatness.  David  I.  had  a 
palace  here,  which  is  now  entirely  demolished. 
The  par.  church  was  once  collegiate,  with  a pro- 
vost, sacrist,  and  ten  prebendaries.  The  famous 
James  Sharp,  afterwards  arch  bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
murdered  by  the  Covenanters  on  Magus  Muir  in 
1679,  wan  once  minister  of  Grail.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood. 

CR  AN  BOURNE.  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Dorset,  div.  Shastoii.  Area  of  par.,  13,730 


acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2.656  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  an  open  pleasant  district,  12  m.  SSW. 
Salisbury.  The  church  is  a fine  old  structure, 
partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly  in  the  earliest 
Gothic,  with  a noble  tower  in  the  later  Gothic 
style.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  three  old  people, 
and  a few  smaller  charities.  The  ribbon  manu- 
facture. formerly  carried  on  here,  has  declined,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture. This  par.  is  the  supposed  arena  of  the 
battle  between  the  British,  under  Boadicea.  and 
the  Homans.  Numerous  barrows  are  disjiersed 
over  it,  in  which  bones  and  unis  have  been  found. 
< >n  the  Castle-hill,  S.  of  the  town,  are  the  remains 
of  a circular  (unification,  enclosing  an  area  of  six 
acres.  Cranbounie  Chase,  a tract  extending  near- 
ly to  Salisbury,  was  celebrated  during  both  the 
Saxon  ami  the  Norman  periods.  An  old  embattled 
manor  house,  called  the  Castle,  still  exists,  which 
was  occasionally  the  royal  residence:  in  its  hall 
courts  were  held ; and  there  is  a dungeon  for  the 
confinement  of  those  who  infringed  on  the  gntnc 
laws.  Bishop  Stillingfieet  was  a native  of  Cran- 
boume. 

CUAXBKOOKK.  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scrav,  hand.  Cranbrooke.  Area 
of  par.,  10,460  acres.  t*op.  of  ditto,  4,128  in  1861. 
The  town,  on  the  Crane  (a  small  stream  traversing 
the  Weald  district),  38  in.  SSE.  London,  consists 
of  a main  street,  nearly  1 m.  in  length,  and  a 
smaller  one  diverging  from  it.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  it  is  partially  paved  and  lighted, 
and  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  re- 
built about  1730,  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  has  a 
lofty  embattled  tower.  There  are  also  six  dissent- 
ing chapels;  a grammar-school,  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  : a writing-school,  founded  ill  the  same 
reign,  with  a small  endowment ; and  a national 
subscription  school.  The  woollen  trade,  introduced 
hero  by  Edward  III.,  ami  long  considerable,  has 
disappeared;  and  the  trade  in  hops  is  now  the 
staple  business  of  the  place.  Sir  K.  Baker,  the 
antiquary,  and  Huntington,  the  founder  of  a reli- 
gious sect,  were  natives  of  this  place. 

CRAY  FORD,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co, 
Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone;  11  m.  E.  bv  S.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  14|  m.  by  London.  Chatham, 
and  Dover  railway.  Aron  of  par.,  2,380  acres. 
Bop.  of  ditto,  3,013  in  1861.  The  town,  situated 
on  the  Cray,  alxmt  4 m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Parent,  and  on  the  great  road  from  l»ndon  to 
Dartfonl,  consists  of  a long  irregular  street.  The 
church  is  a good  modem  structure,  on  an  acclivity 
at  the  higher  end  of  the  town.  Its  market  has 
liecn  long  discontinued,  but  an  annual  fair  is  held 
Sept.  8.  Until  a recent  period,  extensive  print- 
works were  earned  on  a little  below  the  town; 
and  a mill  for  flattening  iron  and  splitting  iron 
into  hoops,  one  of  the  first  of  ita  sort  constructed 
in  England,  was,  until  recently,  in  o|ieratiou.  In 
the  parish  are  numerous  artificial  caves,  upwards 
of  100  ft.  in  depth,  increasing  in  magnitude  as 
they  recede  from  the  earth's  surface.  Some  of 
them  contain  several  distinct  apartments,  exca- 
vated in  the  chalk,  sup|iorted  by  pillars  left  at  in- 
tervals for  the  purpose.  Their  origin  is  a matter 
of  dispute  ; mime  having  sup|M>scd  them  to  lie  mere 
chalk  quarries,  while  by  others  they  are  supposed 
to  lx*  places  of  security  excavated  by  the  ancient 
Britons  or  Saxons  as  receptacles  for  their  families 
and  g<xnis  during  |H*riods  of  danger.  The  Roman 
station  Noriamagtu  is  sup|Kised  to  have  been  near 
( 'rayford,  contiguous  to  which,  a.i».  457,  was  fought 
the  great  battle  lietween  Hengist  and  Vortigom, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Britons. 

CRECY.  an  inconsiderable  village  of  France, 
dep.  Souime,  1 1 nv.  N.  Abbeville,  famous  in  history 
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for  the  victory  gained  hen*  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1340,  by  the  English  forces  under  Edward  III.  over 
the  French  under  their  king  Philip  of  Valois.  The 
French  army  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  about 
120,000  men,  while  that  of  the  English  was  under 
40,000;  hut  the  superior  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  latter  more  than  counterbalanced  their  in- 
feriority in  (Mint  of  numbers,  mid  enabled  them  to 
achieve  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  which  we 
have  any  account.  The  loss  of  the  French,  in  the 
hat  tie  and  pursuit,'  has  been  estimated  at  1,200 
knights,  1,400  gentlemen,  4,000  men  at  arms,  and 
nh'Ut  30,000  inferior  troops.  Besides  the  king  of  | 
France,  there  were  In  the  defeated  army  the  kings  | 
of  Itohemia  and  Majorca,  both  of  whom  were 
killed.  The  crest  of  the  former,  consisting  of  three 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  hh  him  (I  trrrr), 
was  adopted  by  the  Itlnck  Prince,  the  eldest  son 
of  Edward,  whose  bravery-  was  most  conspicuous 
on  tills  occasion ; and  has  been  continued  as  the 
crest  and  motto  of  all  subsequent  princes  of  Wales 
down  to  the  pn*scnt  times.  The  loss  on  the  port 
of  the  English  was  comparatively  t riding.  It  has 
been  said  that  cannon  were  first  employed  by  the 
English  in  this  battle,  and  that  they  contributed 
not  a little  to  their  success,  (Papin  * Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  458,  Kvo.  edit. ; llumc’s  ditto,  can.  15.) 

CREDITON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  bund.  Crediton,  7 m.  NW.  Exeter,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Area  of  par., 

1 1,440  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  4,048,  and  of  par.,  5,731 
in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a narrow  vale  be- 
tween  two  steep  ridges,  through  which  the  Creedy 
flows  and  joins  the  Exe  a little  lower  down.  1 1 is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  parts,  the  E.  or  ancient  town, 
and  the  W.  more  modern  and  larger  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a broad  street  along  the  principal  line 
of  road  from  Exeter  to  N.  Devon.  The  church,  a 
noble  building  in  the  later  pointed  style,  with  a flue 
tower  springing  from  the  centre,  was  rebuilt  in  2 
Henry  VII.  There  are  four  dissenting  chapels;  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI..  for 
boys  of  Crediton  and  Sandford  pur., — it  has  three 
exhibitions  to  either  university;  a blue-coal  school, 
founded  1730,  and  incorporated  with  a national 
school  established  1814,  in  which  150  boys  are  in- 
structed, 80  of  whom  are  clothed : a mathematical 
school,  founded  1794,  for  12  boys ; two  sets  of  an- 
cient almshouses ; and  several  minor  charities. 
The  majority  of  the  labouring  nop.  are  now  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Formerly  there  were  se- 
veral large  woollen  and  serge  manufactories : at 
present,  however,  then*  are  no  resident  manufac- 
turers, though  many  females  weave  long  ells  at 
tlieir  own  dwellings,  for  manufacturers  resident  in 
N.  Towton.  This  town  sent  members  to  the  j*arl. 
at  Carlisle,  in  Edward  I.  (Willis’s  Not.  Pari.)  It 
was  several  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  party 
during  the  hist  civil  war.  In  1743  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  tire,  and  was  also  seriously  injured  by 
tire  in  1769. 

CKEKTOWN,  a neat  tnnrit.  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  |>ar.  Kirktna- 
breck,  at  the  head  of  Wigtown  Bay,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Cree,  and  on  the  road  between  Dumfries 
and  Portpatrirk.  Pop.  969  in  1861.  The  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Creetown  seem  to  lie  almost 
entirely  composed  of  granite;  and  an  extensive 
granite  quarry,  within  2 m.  of  the  village,  has 
furnished  materials  forthc  Liverjsiol  Docks.  There 
used  formerly  to  be  large  bet  Is  of  sea  shells  in  the 
vicinity,  the  shipment  of  which  for  manure  to 
other  places  was  a considerable  source  of  employ- 
ment; but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  The 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  celebrated  ethical 
philosopher,  was  Is  mi  here  in  1780,  his  father 
being  minister  of  the  parish. 


CRKFELD,  a thriving  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  in  u fertile  plain,  6 ni.  W. 
from  the  Rhine,  and  13  in.  NW.  Dusseldorf,  on 
the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Utrecht  and  Amster- 
dam. Pop.  50,584  in  1861.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  Prussian  dom.  for  the  manufacture  of 
silks,  silk  velvets,  and  silk  thread.  It  has  also  fa- 
brics of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  lace,  oil- 
cloth, camlets,  and  earthenware ; with  tanneries 
and  distilleries.  The  town  i*  well  built,  with 
wide  streets  and  neat  houses.  It  has  four  churehes, 
mi  oqdian  and  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a hos- 
spital,  a high  school,  police  and  commercial  courts, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  justice.  In  its  vici- 
nity is  an  old  castle,  now  used  for  a silk-dyeing 
establishment.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
its  pop.  was  greatly  augmented  by  many  reformists 
and  Mennonites,  expelled  from  the  neighbouring 
duchy  of  Juliers,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  hos- 
pitable reception,  introduced  those  manufactures 
to  which  the  town  owes  all  its  prosperity. 

CREMA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cre- 
mona, on  the  Serio,  25  m.  ESE.  Milan.  Pop. 
8.240  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a brick 
wall,  a ditch,  and  some  other  old  fortifications, 
and  has  a castle,  which,  Indore  the  use  of  artillery, 
was  considered  one  of  the  four  strongest  fortresses 
i in  Italy.  It  is  well  built;  streets  spacious ; palaces 
| and  public  edifices  numerous,  including  a cathe- 
dral and  many  other  churches,  a hospital,  three 
separate  charitable  asylums,  and  two  theatres. 
It  hit*  manufactures  of  lace,  hats,  linen  thread, 
ami  silks,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  flax.  Very  good  wine,  fruit,  and  fish  are  ob- 
tained in  its  vicinity.  Crema  was  founded  about 
; 570  a.d.,  during  the  reign  of  Alboin,  the  first 
Lombard  king  of  Italy.  In  1159  it  was  sacked 
, by  Fred.  Barharossa;  it  was  taken  bv  the  French 
j in  1797,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Lodi. 

I CREMONA,  a city  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  de- 
leg. same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  46  in. 

: SL.  by  E.  Milan,  and  26  tn.  NW.  Parma,  on  a 
I branch  of  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop. 
28,591  in  1861.  The  town  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
nliout  6 m.  in  circ. ; is  surrounded  by  walls,  bas- 
tions, and  wet  ditches,  and  defended  by  a citadel. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  but  has  a melancholy  apjiear- 
ancc,  from  the  evident  signs  of  decay,  ami  large 
tract*  of  grass  being  seen  in  many  of  the  broad  and 
regular  streets.  Among  its  44  churches,  the 
I)uumo  alone  has  any  particular  attractions.  This 
is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  style  of  architecture 
approaching  to  Saxon,  mixed  with  a sort,  of  mon- 
grel Italian.  If  not  beautiful,  it  is  at  least  pic- 
turesque; and  its  lofty  tower,  372  ft.  in  height,  is 
singularly  so,  being  adorned  with  a sort  of  rich 
open  work:  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The 
interior  is  composed  of  a nave  with  two  aisles, 
divided  by  eight  immense  pillars,  above  which  are 
; a series  of  |>nintings  by  Bordenonc.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  an  octagon  baptistery,  said  to  have 
liecnonce  a temple  of  Minerva.  In  the  town-hall, 

I among  others,  there  is  a tine  picture  by  Paul 
Veronese. 

[ Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  of  the 
prov.  and  seat  of  a bishopric;  it  has  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  tribunal*,  a lyceum,  gymnasium, 
superior  and  female  school*,  several  well-attended 
I infant  schools,  which  were  the  first  institutions  of 
the  kind  opened  in  Italy,  a public  library,  numc- 
' nmfl  collections  of  works  of  art.  two  theatre*,  bar- 
| racks,  a numte-^Ii-pieta,  and  several  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  ore  con- 
I siderable,  and  there  are  others  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  dyes,  and  chemical  products.  During 
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the  17th,  and  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  Ore- 1 
in  on  a was  highly  celebrated  for  its  musical  instru- 
ments, especially  its  violins  made  by  the  Araati 
and  Strnuuarius.  Instruments  by  these  makers 
arc  now  very  scarce,  and  fetch  an  extraordinary 
price ; and  the  manufacture  of  violins  and  strings 
lias  greatly  declined.  Cremona  has  a brisk  trade 
in  com,  tiax,  cheese,  silk,  oil,  honey,  wax,  Atc.  : 
the  flax  grown  in  its  vicinity  is  much  esteemed. 
This  city  is  very  ancient : it  was  probably  founded 
originally  by  the  Gauls,  and,  together  with  Pla- 
centia, was  the  seat  of  the  first  colony  established 
by  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; but  its  antiqui- 
ties have  lieen  swept  away  by  the  successive  re- 
volutions it  lias  undergone.  Having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brutus,  Augustus  divided  its  territory 
among  his  veterans;  and  this  being  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  he  added  to  it  the  territory  of  Mantua, 
as  is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil 

* Mantua  va>  misene  minium  vicSna  Cremona*!’ 

Eclog.  lx.  28. 

But  it  sjieodily  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  eminence.  Certainly, 
however,  it  was,  as  Tacitus  says,  ‘ bellis  civilibus 
infelix.’  In  the  struggle  between  Vitcllius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  the  troojw  of  the 
former,  and.  being  taken  by  those  of  the  latter,  it 
was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  infuriated  soldiery. 
(Tacit.  Hist.,  lib.  iii.  §§  26-33.)  It  was  again,  in 
as  far  as  practicable,  restored  by  Vespasian.  From 
the  12th  century,  downwards,  its  history  is  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Milan,  In  17!>6  it  opened  its 
gates  to  the  French;  and  from  1800  to  1814  was 
the  cap.  of  the  dcp.  Alto-po.  Vida,  bishop  of 
Alba,  one  of  the  best  modem  Latin  poets,  was  horn 
at  Cremona  in  1400. 

CRETE  (vnlg.  CANDIA).  a large  and  celebrated 
isl.  of  the  Meilitcrmnean,  belonging  to  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  of  which  it  forms  the  S.  boundary. 
It  lies  between  34°  67'  and  36°  41'  N.  lat..  and  2&° 
20'  and  26°  20'  E.  long.,  its  NW.  extremity  lieing 
80  m.  SE.  Cape  Mntapan,  in  Greece,  and  its  NW. 
termination  110  m.  SW.  the  nearest  point  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  iB  long  nnd  narrow,  its  length  from  E. 
to  W.  being  nlxnit  160  m„  with  a breadth  varying 
from  6 to  nearly  60  m.,  but  averaging  al*out  20  m. 
Area,  3.200  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  158,000;  of: 
whom  100,000  are  native  Greeks,  44,000  Turks, 
and  the  remainder  Hellenes  dews,  and  other 
foreigners.  Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
Greek  Revolution,  the  pop.  was  estimated  nt  alsmt 
270,000.  At  the  period  when  it  was  acquired  hy 
the  Venetians,  Crete  had  prolwbly  a pop.  of 5(8), 000 
or  600,000,  but  it  fell  oft"  greatly  under  their  op- 
pressive sway.  Its  fertility,  and  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  ancient  cities,  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  the  pop.  in  antiquity  may  have 
Amounted  to  1,000,00(1  or  1.200,000.  ' (1’aslilcy,  ii. 
326.)  The  isl.  at  present  belongs  to  Turkey,  and 
is  divided  into  the  throe prov.  of  Candin.  Retimn, 
and  (’alien,  so  named  from  their  respective  capi- 
tals, Theae  prov.  an:  subdivided  into  20  eparchies, 
or  districts,  of  which  Candia  comprises  11,  Retimo 
4,  ami  Canea  5. 

TofHxjruphy. — Crete  is  almost  wholly  covered 
with  mountains.  A serrated  range  stretches 
through  its  whole  extent  E.  to  W. : in  the  K.,  al- 
though nigged  and  barren,  it  attains  no  great  ele- 
vation ; but  as  it  proceeds  westward,  its  peaks  in- 
crease in  height,  nnd  are  covered  with  snow  even 
in  June.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  the 
range  of  the  White,  or  Sphnkinn  mountains,  rises 
to  perhaps  5,000  ft.,  and  Idn  (now  Psiloriti)  the 
loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  famous  of  the  Cretan 
mountains,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is, 
according  to  Siclier  7,674  fl.  high.  Ida,  however. 


has  little  besides  its  height  and  classical  celebrity 
to  recommend  it.  The  different  mountain  ranges 
abound  with  gTottos  and  caverns,  some  of  which 
are  alike  extensive  and  celebrated.  Every  classi- 
cal reader  must  lie  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  famous  labyrinth  in  which  Minos  kept  the 
Minotaur  killed  by  Theseus.  A cavern  of  great 
extent  and  intricacy,  and  which  answers  in  all  tlie 
most  essential  particulars  to  the  accounts  given 
of  the  labyrinth,  in  a hill  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  about  3 in.  from  the  ruins  of  Gortyna.  has 
been  visited  nnd  described  by  Toumefort  (i.  65), 
Cockerell  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  L 405),  and  others. 
It  has  l>een  supposed  hy  some  that  this  cavern, 
which  consists  principally  of  many  long,  winding, 
and  narrow  passages,  which  can  only  be  safely 
I explored  by  means  of  a clue,  was  a quarry  whence 
the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  Cnossus  and 
Gortyna  had  boon  derived  ; but  any  such  gupposi- 
tion  seems  wholly  out  of  the  question ; it  is  not 
|K>tfsthle  to  imagine,  had  it  been  a quarry,  that  it 
should  have  been  excavated  in  narrow  winding 
passages,  as  that  would  have  added  immeasurably 
to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  procuring  the  stones. 
Toumefort  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a natural  cavern,  and  tliat  it  bad  been  im- 
proved and  jierfected  by  art,  to  make  it  a place  of 
concealment,  or  refuge,  in  periods  of  distress. 

On  ever}*  side  of  the  island,  but  especially  on 
tlie  S.,  the’  mountain  region  extends  quite  to  the 
coast,  which  is  generally  lofty  and  inaccessible. 

1 The  N.  shores  present  several  remarkable  bead- 
lands,  as  ea|>es  Busa  (Cory cum),  Spada  (Psacon), 
Mi-lek  (Cyamon  Pr.),  Ht.  John,  Salmone,  dc.,  and 
arc  indented  liv  many  extensive  bays,  the  chief 
| of  which  arc  those  of  Kisamos,  Kliauia,  Sudho, 

S Armyro  (Amphimalle)  and  Mirabel.  There  arc 
some  tolerable  harbours  on  this  shore;  hut  of  these 
j the  S.  coast  is  entirely  destitute,  ami  presents  only 
one  point  worthy  of  notice,  Cape  Matala,  the  most 
J southerly  of  all,  belonging  to  Europe.  Several 
I small  islands  surround  Crete,  as  Grahusa.  Dhia, 
i Gozo,  d’c.,  nnd  in  the  Bay  of  Sudha  are  the 
Leucie,  supposed  to  lie  the  isles  of  the  Syrens 
celebrated  by  Homer.  The  plains  are  few;  the 
chief  are  those  iu  the  N.  of  Crete,  surrounding  the 
towns  of  Canea,  Candia.  drc.,  and  tlie  larger  one 
of  Gortyna  or  Messara  in  the  S„  through  which 
the  Messara,  the  largest  stream,  Hows.  There  are 
no  rivers  of  any  importance,  but  ever}’  little 
ravine  in  the  furrowed  sides  of  the  mountains 
bears  its  tribute  of  melted  snow  to  the  rich  allu- 
vial valleys  lying  at  their  feet,  rendering  them 
abundantly  fertile.  At  the  E.  and  W.  extremities 
of  Crete  there  are  a few  unimportant  lakes. 

Climate  ami  Natural  Product*. — In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  it  never  freezes,  and  in  sum- 
, mer  the  heat  would  lie  intolerable  if  not  tempered 
| by  N.  winds,  which  are  then  prevalent.  Rains 
occur  mostly  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
, country  is  generally  healthy,  ami  subject  to  few 
| endemic  diseases.  Granite,  schist,  slate,  4c.  are 
i amongst  the  primary  rocks  of  the  mountains,  hut 
j calcareous  formations,  as  in  Greece,  are  the  most 
common.  Crete  is  not  rich  in  metals;  there  are 
no  mines,  though  Diodorus  Siculus  and  other 
ancient  writers  preserve  the  tradition  that  iron 
was  first  discovered  here.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods  of  oak.  chesnut,  walnut,  and 
pine  trees,  nnd  the  plane,  cypress,  myrtle,  wild 
olive,  vino,  enrob,  aloe,  arbutus,  ficus  indicus , and 
a multitude  of  fine  fruits  nnd  vegetables  grow 
spontaneously,  while  the  ground  is  fragrant  with 
aromatic  herbs.  For  luxuriant  vegetation  it  pre- 
sents a wide  and  favourable  contrast  with  some  of 
i the  arid  regions  of  continental  Greece.  The  wild 
boar,  wild  goat,  wolf,  d*c.  ore  met  with  in  the 
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forests,  and  panic  of  various  kinds  is  plentiful. 
Hints  of  prey  are  numerous,  but  reptiles  are  few. 
(Push ley,  Scott,  Ac.) 

Agriculture . — From  1821  to  1830,  Crete  suffered 
the  worst  evils  of  a sanguinary  and  devastating 
war,  and  though  its  agriculture  be  now  somewhat  j 
revived,  it  is  still  in  a deplorable  state.  Its  male 
has  been  more  than  decimated,  its  olive  plan- 
tations and  vineyards  uprooted,  its  villages  burned 
down,  and  muon  of  its  most  productive  land  been 
overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  light,  and  but  little  adapted  for  the 
culture  oi  grain.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are, 
however,  grown,  and,  previously  to  the  Greek 
revolution,  wheat  was  annually  exported ; but 
sufficient  com  is  not  produced  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  Crete  is  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies 
on  Egypt  and  Barca.  The  chief  products  are  oil, 
silk,  wine,  raisins,  carobs,  valoncn,  wool,  oranges, 
lemons,  wax,  honey,  linseed,  and  almonds.  Cotton 
and  ffax  are  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  mountains 
many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  colder  cli- 
mates. The  oil  is  good.  Cretan  wine  is  fre- 
quently eulogised  by  ancient  authors.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  held  the  first  place  amongst  the 
exports,  and  under  the  names  of  Malmsey  and 
Muscadine,  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to 
England.  The  pastures  are  fine,  and  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  reared,  but  their  exportation  is  pro- 
hibited. Poultry  are  everywhere  plentiful.  Al- 
most every  iieasant  has  his  own  farm  ; those  who 
have  not,  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  aga,  or  district 
governor,  on  a kind  of  metayer  system,  the  lessor 
furnishing  the  seed  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
husbandry,  and  dividing  the  crops  in  equal  pro- 
portions with  the  cultivator,  after  deducting  the 
seventh,  to  be  paid  to  the  government,  and  the 
seed  previously  advanced.  The  Mussulman  rural 
population  has  been  diminishing  ever  since  the 
island  fell  under  the  Egyptian  nde.  Finding  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  obtain  the  forced  labour  of 
t he  (i reeks,  they  are  continually  selling  their  lands, 
which  are  as  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Greeks, 
who  often  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  at  an 
interest  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  per  ann.  Landed 
property  gives  at  an  average  a nett  profit  of  8 to 
10  per  cent,  per  ann. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  subjoined  table  ex- 
hibit* the  exerts  of  the  island  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Frank  Hay  on  the  Trade  of  the  Island  of 
Crete,  dated  April  26, 1805)  for  the  year  1864  : — 


... 

1804 

Quantity 

Ram 

Value 

£ 

1. 

d. 

€ 

s.  | 

Olive  Oil 

tons 

2.025 

40 

u 

0 

113.000 

o 

Soap  . 

„ 

6,029 

34 

0 

0 

170,986 

0 

Silk  . 

Ilia 

18,150 

1 

2 

0 

19,965 

0 

Wax  . 

cwt. 

12 

9 

10 

0 

114 

0 

Honey . 

lbs. 

50,820 

0 

5 

0 

1,058 

15 

Almonds 

cwt. 

959 

3 

0 

0 

2,877 

0 

Carobs. 

78,428 

0 

3 

6 

13,724 

0 

Vuloneu 

ton* 

665 

10 

0 

0 

6 ,650 

0 

Cheese . 

cwt. 

664 

3 

5 

0 

1,800 

10 

Oranges 
& I*- mo  ns 

L I** 
r iooo 

6,882 

0 

16 

0 

5,466 

12 

Wool  . 

lb*. 

— 

— 

— 

Wine  . gallon* 

18.268 

0 

1 

0 

913 

8 

1 Linseed  bushels 

2.227 

0 

3 

6 

389 

14 

1 Chesnuta 

value 

— 

1,870 

0 

Raisins  . 

cwt. 

5,043 

0 

7 

6 

1,890 

15 

LambKkins  No. 

7, (M0 

0 

0 

6 

176 

0 

Cotton  . 

cwt. 

603 

9 

0 

0 

4,527 

0 | 

Total 

. £ 

344,407 

14  : 

The  manufactures  of  the  island  arc  inconsider- 
able. The  chief  are  those  of  soap,  leather,  and 
spirits  : the  rest  consist  only  of  domestic  manufac- 
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tores,  as  coverlids,  sacking,  and  coarse  cloths, 
woven  by  women  and  children.  There  are  twenty- 
four  soap  manufactories  at  work,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 6,000  tons  a year,  though  little  more  than 
half  that  quantity  is  made.  The  article  is  of  good 
j quality,  highly  esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price  in  the  market  at  Trieste. 

Government. — Crete  is  governed  by  a j wish  a,  and 
each  province  by  a president  with  a large  salary, 
who  is  either  a Eunqican  or  Asiatic  Turk,  fn 
each  province  there  is  a council  consisting  of  the 
cadi,  treasurer,  and  other  functionaries,  and  of  a 
Turkish  and  a Greek  representative  from  each  of 
its  districts,  chosen  however  not  by  the  district 
they  represent,  hut  by  the  pasha  himself,  from 
whom  they  receive  a salary.  These  councils  de- 
cide on  all  judicial  question*  within  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  and  professedly  according  to  the 
code  Napoleon.  The  will  of  the  president  deter- 
mines the  council. 

The  armed  force  amounts  to  about  4,500  men, 
chicfiy  Arab*  and  Albanians.  There  ore  eight 
fortresses,  mounting  altogether  468  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  fortifications  of  the  principal  towns  are 
kept  in  good  order;  but  those  of  the  others  are  in 
the  most  neglected  state. 

Before  the  Greek  revolution,  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  were  nearly  equal  as  to  numbers; 
the  balance  is  now  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  island  is  divided  into  eight  bishoprics,  the 
metropolitan  bishop  residing  at  the  town  of  Candia. 
There  are  thirty  large  monasteries  and  many  small 
ones  in  the  island ; and,  like  the  mosques,  they  are 
all  endowed,  anti  possess  extensive  lauds.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  receives  annually  from 
Crete  about  260,000  piastres  (2,500/.).  The  priest- 
hood are  generally  very  ignorant. 

Phijrfe. — The  Cretans  are  stronger  built  than 
the  inhab.  of  the  other  Greek  islands ; but  it  is 
said  that  generally  they  have  not  the  same  intelli- 
gence or  vivacity.  They  are  frugal,  inoffensive, 
and  superstitious* in  the  extreme.  Both  ancients 
and  moderns  have  accused  them  of  being  exces- 
sively addicted  to  lying  and  thieving;  but  Pamhley 
(i.  36)  thinks  that’  in  the  interior,  at  least,  they 
hardly  deserve  this  character.  They  are  polite 
and  ceremonious,  and  dress  like  other  Greeks,  ex- 
cept that  the  men  all  wear  high  boots,  and  the 
women,  when  abroad,  cover  the  face.  Their 
dwellings  are  mean  and  comfortless ; the  food  of 
the  peasantry  consists  mostly  of  barley  bread, 
cheese, olives,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  cooked  with  an 
ubuudnnce  of  oil.  The  language  is  modern  Greek. 

Antiquities  and  History. — Crete  is  highly  in- 
teresting from  its  classical  associations.  It*  his- 
tory leads  us  back  to  the  earliest  mythological 
ages.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  ‘king  of 
gilds  and  men.’  Adventurers  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  introduced  art*  and  sciences  into  Crete, 
while  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  involved 
in  the  darkest  barbarism.  The  laws  of  Minos 
served  as  a model  to  those  of  Lvcurgus;  so  that 
Crete  became,  as  it  were,  a channel  fay  which  the 
civilisation  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  Europe. 
Its  wealth,  anil  the  number  (100)  and  flourishing 
condition  of  its  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cnos- 
sus,  Gortyna,  Cydonin,  Ac.,  are  repeatedly  referred 
to  by  Homer.  Unluckily,  however,  the  most 
violent  animosities  usually  subsisted  among  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island,  which  formed  so 
many  independent  republics;  and  Crete  was  thus 
prevented  from  playing  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  or  from  making  that  figure 
in  history  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  had 
it  been  a single  state.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  anno  67  b.c. 
After  being  possessed  for  a while  by  the  Byzantine 
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emperors,  the  Saracens  took  it  in  the  9th  century;  | the  conduct  of  a master,  who  undertakes  work,  and 
but  being  expelled  in  952,  it  was  again  restored  to  engages  aud  pays  those  who  travel  with  him.  The 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  Genoese,  and  the  Marquis  i period  of  emigration  is  from  March  to  December, 
of  Montserrat,  afterwards  successively  possessed  j ( 'reuse  is  divided  into  4 arrond.,  25  cantons,  and 
it.  The  Venetians  bought  it  of  the  latter  in  1204 ; | 269  communes.  Chief  towns.  Gueret,  the  cap., 
and  in  1669,  after  a 24  years’  war,  it  was  conquered  j Aubusson,  Bourganeuf,  and  Felletin.  Generally 
by  the  Turks.  'Die  revolution  in  Greece  was  fol-  | shaking,  this  ddp.  is  remarkably  free  from  crime, 
lowed  by  one  in  Crete,  which  deserved,  and  would  I '1  he  whole  are  poor  and  economical,  but  exces- 
doubtlcsM  have  obtained,  a happier  issue  bad  not  ' sively  litigious.  The  women  share  in  the  most 
the  allies  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  island,  in  1*30,  laborious  occupations. 

by  the  sultan,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  for  his  services  CREWKERN E,  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
during  the  war.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  i near  the  S.  border  of  the  co.  of  Somerset ; in  a vale 
revolution,  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  and  most  watered  by  the  Parrot  and  Axe,  16  m.  SE.  Taunton, 
oppressed  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Since  1 on  the  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Area 
it  has  belonged  to  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  : of  par.,  5,810  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  3,566.  and  of 
tyrannical  rale  of  the  viceroy,  some  amelioration  par.,  4,705  in  1861.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
has  been  experienced;  but  the  Cretans  ‘still  sigh  . live  streets,  diverging  from  a central  market-place, 
to  be  united  to  Greece,  or  to  be  taken  under  the  j nr.d  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
protection  of  some  European  power,'  a protection  i with  water.  The  church,  a cruciform  structure  in 
to  which  their  ancient  fame,  and  their  sacrifices  in  ! ihe  later  Gothic  style,  has  a tine  elaboratelv-oma- 
the  cause  of  freedom,  give  them  a well-founded  meuted  tower,  aud  the  windows  and  interior  also 
claim.  present  rich  specimens  of  tracery.  A free  gram- 

CKEUSE,  a de'p.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  having  mar-school,  founded  in  1449,  has  an  annual  revenue 
N.  the  deps.  Indre  and  Cher,  E.  Allier  and  Puy-  of  300/.,  and  there  are  four  exhib.  from  it  to 
de-Dome.  S.Correze,  and  W.  Haute  Vienne.  Area,  any  college  in  Oxford.  There  is  also  a national 
556.830  hectares;  pop.  270,055  in  1861.  Surface  subscription  school,  and  two  sets  of  almshouses, 
mostly  mountainous,  with  a general  slope  towards  founded  in  1707;  the  one  for  six  old  men,  the 
the  N.  Some  of  its  mountains  are  so  environed  other  for  six  old  women.  There  are  manufactures 
with  volcanic  products  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  of  sail-cloth,  dowlas,  ami  stockings,  each  of  which 
they  were  formerly  active  volcanoes.  Plains  of  employs  a considerable  nu wilier  of  bauds, 
any  extent  few.  Rivers  numerous,  including  the  CRfCKLADE,  a park  bor.  of  England,  co. 
(.'reuse  (whence  the  de'p.  has  its  name),  ('her,  ! Wills,  hunds,  Ilighworth,  Cricklade,  ami  Staple, 
Tardes  Are.,  but  none  navigable.  Climate  rather  ( in  an  open  level  tract,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chum 
severe;  the  summer  being  comparatively  short,  and  Key  with  the  Isis;  75  m.  WXW.  London, by 
and  the  winter  long  and  rigorous.  Soil, except  in  road,  and  81.$  m.  by  Great  Western  railway,  via 
tlie  valleys,  sandy  and  little  productive.  Arable  ] Purton  station.  Pop.  36,893  in  1861.  The 
lands  occupy  about  240, 000  beet.,  pastures,  132.000  Is  trough  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  of 
do.,  and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.,  122,000  do.  Agricul-  meanly  built  houses,  paved,  but  not  lighted,  and 
ture  is  in  general  very  backward,  and  is  no  where  very  inadequately  supplied  with  water.  It  corn- 
pursued  on  a large  scale.  Corn,  the  chief  part  of,  prises  two  par.,  St.  Mary  and  St,  Sampson,  ami  a 
which  is  rye,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  township,  including  in  all  an  area  of  o,840  acres, 
home  consumption.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  The  church  of  the  former  par.  is  small  and  un- 
cultivated, but  wine  is  furnished  from  the  neigh-  tique,  while  that  of  St.  Sampson  is  a spacious 
bouring  do'ps.  Cattle-breeding  is  rather  an  impor-  cruciform  building,  with  a lofty  and  highly  oma- 
tant  branch  of  industry.  The  oxen,  which  are  of  j mented  tower.  It  has  numerous  escutcheons, 
a middle  size, fatten  readily,  and  form  a portion  of  (tearing  the  cognisances  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  supply  for  the  Paris  market.  The  sheep  supply  1 and  other  eminent  individuals,  and  is  a line  speci- 
annualiy  about  350,000  kilng.  of  wool,  but  it  is  men  of  the  Gothic.  In  the  churchyard  is  a well* 
mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Hogs  are  reared  both  I preserved  cross,  with  canopied  niches,  which  was 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The  I removed  from  the  High  Street,  and  placed  here 
management  of  bees  is  well  understood,  and  the  when  the  old  town-hall  was  demolished.  The 
honey  and  wax  are  excellent.  Property  is  here  remains  of  a priory,  founded  in  the  1st  of  Henry 
very  much  subdivided;  more  than  three-fourths  1 111.,  are  now  used  as  tenements  for  paupers, 
of  the  estates  in  the  de'p.  Iieing  assessed  below  20  j There  are  two  national  schools,  supported  by  sub- 
fr.  a year.  Some  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  gra-  scription ; formerly  an  ancient  free  school  existed, 
nite,  building-stone,  and  plastic  clay,  are  worked.  I but  the  endowment  baa  been  lost ; a charity. 
Manufactures  very  few:  the  chief  are  those  of  producing  125/.  a year  from  land,  in  appropriated 
carpets,  at  Aubusson  and  Felletin;  a porcelain  I to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  The  Thames 
factory  at  Bourganeuf,  and  some  fabrics  of  |>a|>er,  aud  Severn  canal  passes  through  the  N.  end  of 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  glass,  earthenware,  the  town;  and  a branch,  joining  the  Wilts  and 
and  leather.  The  exports  are  limited  to  some  Berks  canal  at  Swindon,  crosses  within  1 m.  of  it. 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  timber,  coarse  woollens, ; The  inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
carpets,  and  pottery,  with  a very  curious  article,  i Cricklade  returned  2 meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
namely,  hair,  which  the  females  of  this  dep.  supply  the  21st  of  Edward  I.  to  the  1st  of  Henry  VI.. 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  dress,  to  the  extent  of  i with  some  interruptions;  and  from  the  latter 
many  cwt.  a year,  sent  to  the  coiffeur*  of  Baris.  | reign,  continuously  to  1780,  the  right  being  ex- 
The  imports  include  most  articles  of  prime  neces-  dusively  vested  in  freeholders  and  copyholders  of 
sity,  including  all  the  wine  and  nearly  all  the  the  bor.  lauds,  and  leaseholders  of  the  same  for 
wheat  consumed,  with  iron,  salt,  colonial  produce,  not  leas  than  3 years.  In  1780  (after  a contested 
horses,  silks,  and  drags.  The  depressed  state  of  election)  the  lior.,  in  consequence  of  its  notorious 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  ami  the  consequent  , corruption,  was  thrown  open,  and  the  freeholders 
want  of  employment,  occasion  the  annual  emigre-  ■ of  the  5 adjoining  divisions  of  Highworth,  Crick- 
tion  of  from  22,000  to  28,000  labourers,  who  resort  lade.  Staple,  Kingsbridge,  and  Malmesbury,  ad- 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  search  of  work  mitted  to  a participation  in  the  elective  franchise, 
and  wages.  They  leave  home  in  small  parties,  off  Registered  electors.  1,749  in  1861.  The  bailiff  of 
from  4 to  12,  which  sometimes  augment  on  the  Cricklade  is  returning  officer.  This  town  has  con- 
road  to  300.  Each  of  these  parties  travels  under  i siderable  claims  to  antiquity;  but  the  story  of  the 
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University  of  Oxford  being  founded  by  the  pro-  I 
and  students  of  an  ancient  school  cm  tab-  ; 
list icd  here,  appears  to  be  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation. 

CRIEFF,  a burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co, 
Perth,  on  a gentle  acclivity  on  the  X.  bank  of  the 
Earn  (a  tributary  of  the  I'ay),  17  m.  W.  Perth.; 
Pop.  2,363  in  1861.  The  place  lies  near  the  foot 
of  the  Grampian  Hills,  at  the  mouth  uf  one  of  the 
important  passes  to  the  Highlands,  and  is  the 
second  town  in  the  co.  It  formed,  more  than 
once,  the  head-quarter*  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1., 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Highlanders  in  1715.  It 
was  formerly  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  Scot-  ; 
land,  but  that  was  transferred  to  Falkirk  in  1770. 
Its  chief  distinction  now  consists  in  its  manufac-  : 
luring  industry.  There  are  in  Crieff  nbout  500 
hand-loom  weavers,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade.  There  is,  also,  a considerable  trade  ; 
in  tambouring  ami  flowering  webs  for  the  Glasgow  i 
manufacturers,  carried  on  by  females  About 
300  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  are  let  to  the  inhub.  in  small  patches,  1 
technically  called  acres;  or  in  still  smaller  |>or- 
tions,  called  pecks.  Theft*  are  three  places  of 
worship  conned i-<l  with  the  established  church,  1 
and  several  cha|>els  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dis- 
senter*, and  an  episcopal  chapel. 

CRIMEA,  the  Cheraonesu*  Taurica  of  the  an- 
cients, a peninsula  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govern-  i 
incut  of  Taurida;  between  41°  28'  and  46°  X.  lal„  j 
and  82®  88*  and  88®  22'  E.  long.  It  is  united  on  I 
the  X.  to  the  mainland  by  the  iath.  of  Perekop,  I 
5 ni.  in  width,  ami  has  on  its  E.  the  Sivache,  or  1 
Putrid  Sea  (which  see),  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  j 
Straits  of  Yenicale,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  I 
the  Isle  of  Taman,  being  everywhere  else  sur-  I 
rounded  by  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  estimated  to  j 
contain  about  15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated,  in  j 
1858,  at  600,000.  The  Crimea  is  divided  into  ; 
two  distinct  parts,  one  lying  X.  an. I the  other  S.  ] 
of  the  river  Salghir,  winch  flows  from  W.  to  K.,  | 
ami  is  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  in  the 
peninsula.  The  former  consists  alrm»t  entirely  of  I 
vast  plains,  or  steppes,  destitute  of  trees,  but  j 
covered  with  luxuriant  pasture,  except  where 
they  ore  interspersed  with  heaths,  salt-lakes,  ami  i 
marshes.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  far  from 
good ; being  cold  and  damp  ill  winter,  and  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  par- 
ticularly along  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  asjicct  ami 
climate  of  the  other,  or  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
are  entirely  different.  It  presents  a succession  of 
lofty  mountains,  picturesque  ravines,  chasms,  ami 
the  most  beautiful  slopes  ami  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains, formed  of  strata  of  calcareous  rocks,  stretch 
along  the  S.  coast  from  Caflii,  on  the  E.,  to  Bula- 
clava  on  the  W.  The  Tclmdyadag,  or  Tent 
mountain,  the  highest  in  the  chain,  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  5,110  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  several  of  tlic  other  summits  attain  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  climate  of  the  val- 
leys, amt  of  the  slopes  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  is  said  to  lie  the  most  delicious  that  can  1 
be  imagined;  and,  besides  the  common  products, 
such  as  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  vines,  olives, 
fig-trees,  mulberry  - trees,  pomegranates,  and 
oranges,  flourish  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I’nllas, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  have  given  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  of  this  interesting  region. 
According  to  Clarke,  4 If  there  exist  a terrestrial 
paradise,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  district  interven- 
ing between  Kutchukoy  and  Nulak,  on  the  8. 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  alps 
from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and  only 
open  to  those  breezes  which  are  wafted  from  the 


8.,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of 
climate  and  of  situation.  Continual  streams  of 
crystal  water  pour  down  from  the  mountains 
ujion  their  gardens,  where  every  species  of  fruit 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  many  that  are 
not,  attain  the  highest  perfection.  X either  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor 
venomous  insects,  nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor 
hostile  neighbours,  infest  their  blessed  territory. 
The  life  of  its  inhabitants  resembles  that  of  the 
golden  age.  The  soil,  like  a hot-bed,  rapidly  puts 
forth  such  variety  of  simultaneous  produce,  that 
lalsiur  becomes  merely  an  amusing  exercise. 
Peace  and  plenty  crown  their  board ; while  the 
repose  they  so  much  admire  is  only  interrupted 
by  harmless  thunder,  reverberating  on  rocks  above 
them,  or  by  the  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the 
bench  below.’  (Clarke,  ii.  p.  252,  8vo.  ed.)  But 
if  this  description  be  as  faithful  us  it  is  eloquent, 
it  will  not  certainly  apply  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  Crimea,  not  even  to  the  famous  valley  of 
Baiilar.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  finest 
parts  of  the  peninsula  are  infested  with  swarms 
of  locusts,  which  frequently  commit  the  most 
dreadful  devastations,  nothing  escaping  them, 
from  the  leave*  of  the  forest  to  the  herbs  of  the 
plain.  Tarantulas,  centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
other  venomous  insects,  are*  also  met  with  in  most 
jiarts ; and  even  to  the  S.  of  the  mountains  the 
air  in  autumn  is  not  everywhere  salubrious,  and 
malignant  fevers  are  not  uncommon. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  |>opulation,  and 
their  w ant  of  industry,  the  Crimea,  which  in  an- 
tiquity was  the  granary  of  Athens,  and  whose 
natural  fertility  is  nowise  dim  inis  bed,  does  not 
produce  a tenth  part  of  what  it  might  do.  Tho 
stcp|>e,  or  X.  portion,  is  in  general  more  suitable 
for  grazing  than  for  tillage,  and  is  depastured  by 
immense  numbers  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black 
cattle.  Some  of  the  rich  Nogni  Tartars  are  said 
to  have  as  many  as  60,000  sheep,  ami  1,000 
horses;  and  the  poor  classes  have  100  of  the 
former  and  10  ol  the  latter.  Thousands  of  cattle 
often  belong  to  a single  individual : camels  also 
are  abundant.  Breed  of  horse*  improved  by 
crossing  with  Arabs.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  large- 
tailed species  peculiar  to  the  Kugbm  The 
buffalo  is  domesticated,  and  yields  a rich  milk  ; 
and  the  culture  of  heca  is  a giant  deal  attended 
to.  Though  they  have  renounced  their  migratory 
habits,  the  Tartars,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  have  little  liking  to,  or  skill  in, 
huMbondfy.  Exclusive  of  milk  and  other  animal 
food,  they  subsist  chiefly  on  millet,  producing, 
however,  in  some  years,  a*  much  as  150, 0U0 
chctwerta  of  wheat  lor  exportation.  The  moun- 
tainous, or  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula,  furnishes 
largo  quantities  of  indifferent  wine,  with  flax,  fruits, 
timber,  honey,  and  wax ; but  the  cultivation  of 
corn  is  so  little  attended  to,  that  even  in  the  best 
yean  its  inhabitant*  have  to  import  a large  pro- 
portion of  their  supplies.  The  most  important 
and  valuable  product  of  the  Crimea  is  the  salt 
derived  from  the  salt-lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
I'erekop,  Kaffa,  Kuslow,  and  Kertscli.  It  is 
monopolised  by  the  gov.,  and  yields  a considerable 
revenue.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  lakes 
near  Kertsch  amounts  to  from  1,600,000  to 

2.000. 000  j mods  a year : the  lake*  of  Perekop  are 
even  more  productive.  At  Kosluw  there  is  only 
a single  lake.  About  13,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  works ; each  pood  costs  the  treasury  4 
copecks,  or  thereabouts,  the  expense  of  production 
being  seldom  greater  t han  from  6 to  10  copecks. 
Government  sells  this  salt  at  80  copecks  per  pood, 
except  the  portion  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  the  peninsula,  which  only  pays  15  co|iecks. 
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Exclusive  of  salt  and  mm,  the  other  principal 
article*  of  export  are  wine,  honey  (of  an  excellent 
quality),  wax,  morocco  leather,  hide*,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  inferior  wool,  with  lamb-skins, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  Silk*  and  cottons, 
in  the  style  of  the  Asiatics,  form  the  hast*  of  the 
iin|M»rt  trade;  nnd  there  an* also  imported  woollen 
studs,  wine,  oil,  dried  fniits,  tobacco,  jewellery, 
drugs,  and  spices.  The  only  manufacture  worth 
notice  is  that  of  morocco  leather.  Principal 
towns — Kertsch,  Caffs,  Balaclava,  and  Koslow,  or 
Eu|Mitoria.  Sevastopol,  the  tinest  harliour  in  the 
IH'fiiiiMila.  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet.  Haktchiserai  was  the  capital  under 
the  khans ; Simphempol  is,  however,  the  modem 
capital,  not  of  the  Crimea  only,  but  of  the  entire 
gov.  of  Taurida. 

The  population  consists  of  Tartars,  Russian*,  ' 
Greeks,  (Germans,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gipsies. 
The  variety  of  different  nations  found  in  the  ; 
Crimea,  and  the  fact  that  each  liv<*s  as  in  its  own  j 
country,  practising  its  peculiar  customs,  and  pre- 
serving its  religious  rites,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  | 
circumstances  that  render  the  jieninsuhi  so  curious  I 
to  a stranger.  The  number  of  Tartar*  ha*  de-  j 
dined  considerably,  by  emigration  and  otherwise,  1 
since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Rus-  j 
sians ; but  they  still  form  the  nucleus  and  main 
body  of  the  |*>pulation.  They  consist,  1st,  of 
Nogai  Tartar*,  living  in  villages,  who  pique  them- 
selves on  their  pure  Mongolian  blood;  2d,  of 
Tartar*  of  the  steppe,  of  less  pure  descent ; and 
3d,  of  those  inhabiting  the  S.  coast,  a mixed  breed, 
largely  alloyed  with  (ireek  and  Turkish  blood, 
ami  despised  by  the  others,  who  liestow  on  them 
the  contemptuous  designation  of  Tut,  or  renegade. 
They  are  all  attached  to  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
ami  Simphero|Mtl  i*  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two 
muftis  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  Tartar*  are 
divided  into  the  dnsse*  of  nobles  (wtoorros),  of 
whom  there  are  about  250,  priests  (mullah*),  ami 
peasants.  A mullah  is  at  the  head  of  every  parish, 
and  nothing  is  undertaken  without  his  consent.  1 
The  peasants  plough  his  land,  sow  and  reap  his 
com.  ami  carry  it  home ; and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
proprietor  take*  tithe  of  the  priest.  In  summer 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  peasantry  are  Imre,  but 
in  winter  they  are  clothed  after  the  Russian 
fashion.  They  are  simple  in  their  manner*  and 
dress;  and  their  sobriety,  chastity,  cleanliness, 
ami  hospitality  have  been  highly  eulogised,  and 
prolmUy  exaggerated;  they  live  nrinci|iolly  on 
the  produce  of  their  thicks  and  hems;  are  wedded 
to  routine  practices;  and  if  they  lx?  not,  as  Pallas 
seems  to  have  supposed,  decidedly  averse  from  | 
labour,  they  at  all  events  ore  but  little  disposed 
to  lie  indu*(riou*.  The  emigration  that  took  place  | 
after  the  oceujiation  of  the  country  by  the  Russian*  | 
was  owing  quite  a*  much  to  the  efforts  of  tlie 
latter  to  convert  the  Tartar*  into  husbandmen,  a*  j 
to  the  excesses  they  committed.  (Rctiilly,  p.  176.)  | 
In  their  diet  they  make  great  use  of  honey,  and  [ 
are  much  addicted  to  smoking.  Every  family  ! 
has  two  or  more  copies  of  the  Korun,  which  the 
children  are  taught  to  read;  but  in  despite  of  this 
and  of  the  schools  established  in  their  villages, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  ignorant. 

The  Greeks  established  themselves  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  founded  several  colonies  upon  its  coasts, 
nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
country  fell  successively  into  the  possession  of 
Mithridates,  and  of  the  Romans,  (loth*,  and  Hun*. 
In  1237  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tartars. 
About  the  same  time  its  ports  were  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Venetians  nnd  Genoese:  the  latter  of 
whom  rebuilt  Cnflit,  the  ancient  Theodosia,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  power  and  of  the  ex- 


tensive commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  Euxine. 
in  1175  the  Turkish  sovereign  Mahomet  II.  ex- 
pelled the  Genoese,  and  reduced  the  peninsula  to 
a sort  of  colonial  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, leaving  it  to  Ik*  governed  by  a khan  or  native 
prince.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  about 
three  centuries,  or  till  Catherine  II.  stipulated  for 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea.  In  17X1,  the 
khan  having  abdicated,  the  armies  of  Russia  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  country,  which  was 
secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of  1791.  The  ( 'rimea 
became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
war*  of  modern  times  in  1X54.  Great  Britain  nnd 
France  having  taken  part  in  a dispute  between 
Turkey  ami  Russia,  nnd  not  finding  themselves 
able  to  attack  the  latter  power  with  sufficient 
energy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  resolved  to 
invade  the  Crimea  in  the  summer  of  1X54.  Having 
effected  a landing,  then*  followed,  Sept.  20.  the 
battle  of  Alma,  the  capture  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
siege  of  Selwstopol,  extending  from  Oct.  17.  1X54, 
to  Sept.  X,  1X55.  'flic  treaty  of  Baris,  of  March  30, 
1X56,  net  result  of  the  war.  nominally  crippled  the 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  by  reducing  the 
fleet  of  war  and  the  aggressive  strength  of  the 
maritime  forces  in  Sebastopol.  Succeeding  year*, 
however,  proved  the  entire  ineffectiveness  of  these 
treatv  stipulations. 

CROATIA  (AUSTRIAN),  called  by  the  inbab. 
Horvath  Ortzag,  a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
regarded  as  forming  the  marit.  portion  of  Hungary  ; 
between  lat.  44°  7'  and  46°  23'  X.,  and  long. 
14°  23'  nnd  17°  31'  E. ; having  NW.  Camiola  and 
Styria,  NE.  Hungary  Proper,  E.  and  SE.  Sla- 
vonia, Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  S\V. 
the  Adriatic.  Shape  very  irregular;  length  NE. 
to  SW.  150  m.,  breadth  varying  from  80  to  125  m. 
Area,  9,900  S4|.  m.  Pop.  376,009  in  1X57,  The 
S.  portion  of  Croatia  i*  mountainous,  lieing  inter- 
sected by  the  Julian  Alps  and  their  ramifications. 
N.  of  the  Save  the  surface  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  hut  a continuation  of  the  Camic 
Al|*»  traverses  the  N.  portion  of  the  country, 
dividing  the  water*  which  flow  into  the  Drave 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Save  and  Uniin. 
The  valleys  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some 
considerable  plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Drave,  separating  Croatia  from  Hungary;  the 
Unna,  which  for  the  most  part  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  side  of  Turkey;  and  the  Save  ami 
Ku! pa  by  which  it  is  intersected.  Climate  varies 
very  much  in  different  |«rt*.  Along  the  Adriatic, 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy; 
and  the  olive  nnd  other  fruits  of  S.  climates  grow 
in  perfection:  in  the  N.  also  it  is  wanner  than  in 
Hiingnrv  ; but  in  the  elevated  mountain  region  of 
t lie  S.,  snow  frequently  falls  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  ami 
lies  till  the  following  April  or  May.  The  moun- 
tain range*  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone ; 
they  however  afford  not  only  fine  marble,  ala- 
baster, ami  gypsum,  but  porphyry,  gneiss,  day- 
slate,  amt  quart/..  The  upper  soil  is  frequently 
gravellv  or  sandy;  it  is  less  fertile  in  the  S.  than 
in  the  S'H  where  mai/e,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet, 
ami  oat*  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities. 
But  little  wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated,  and  the 
llax  and  hemp  produced  are  sufficient  only  fur 
home  consumption.  The  most  abundant  fruit  is 
the  Damascene  plum,  of  which  the  favourite  le- 
verage of  the  Croats  and  Illyrians  is  made.  The 
vine  i*.  however,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
X.,  ami  u strong  and  full-flavoured  wine  is  made, 
most  jmrt  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  prov. 
There  are  large  forests,  nnd  timber  is  an  important 
product.  The  pastures  are  limited,  nnd  hut  little 
fodder  i*  grown,  so  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
I hut  little  attended  to.  llogs,  which  feud  in  the 
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woods,  are  the  most  plentiful  domestic  animal!*.  | 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  a little  silver  are  found  in  I 
various  parts;  and  small  quantities  of  gold  arc 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  Prave. 
Coal,  sulphur,  and  salt  are  the  other  chief  mineral 
products.  Manufacture!*  very  few,  ami  of  the 
rudest  kind.  Croatia  is  divided  into  six  cos.;  its 
principal  cities,  A gram,  the  cap.,  Warasdiu,  Carl* 
stadt,  Bellovar,  K rents,  and  Flume,  the  princi(ml 
sea-|*irt.  It  has  its  own  provincial  diet,  the  same  i 
as  all  the  other  provim*es  of  the  empire  (see 
Austria),  and  is  likewise  represented  in  the 
reichsrath.  or  central  parliament.  The  inhab. 
are  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  united  Greek 
Church ; the  former  are  under  the  bishop  of  Agram; 
the  latter  have  their  own  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Kreutz.  The  Croats  are  of  a Slavonian  struck, 
sinking  a dialect  which  has  a greater  affinity 
with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language : they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Chrubaks,  who  settled 
here  in  640,  ami  established  several  extensive  1 
ZMjHinics , or  duchies.  Tow  an  Is  the  end  of  the  10th 
century,  Croatia  was  erected  into  a kingdom, 
which  acquired  dominion  over  parts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Bosnia:  al*>ut  11H0,  it  was  incorporated  with 
Hungary.  Its  present  constitution,  which  made  it 
an  integral  jwirt  of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  pro- 
claimed Feb.  20,  1861. 

Croatia  (Turkish).  See  Bosnia. 

CROMARTY,  a small  co.  of  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  various  detached  portions,  about  14  in  ! 
number,  almost  wholly  included  in  Ross-shire,  1 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  return  of  a 
member  to  the  II.  of  C.  Its  area,  incl.  Ross,  is 
3,167  so.  m.,  or  2,016,375  acres;  pop.  81,406  in 
1861.  The  old  valued  rent  was  1,0744;  the  new 
valuation,  for  1863-4,  was  8,1784  Registered 
electors  48  in  1864. 

Cromarty,  a sea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a low  alluvial 
promontory,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Cromarty 
Frith.  Pop.  1,401  in  1861.  Though  irregularly 
built,  it  is  neat  and  clean.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
its  communication  with  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  interrupted  by  friths  and  anus  of  the 
sea.  The  Cromarty  Frith,  the  mouth  of  which  is  | 
formed  by  two  richly  wooded  hills,  nearly  alike,  I 
ami  alsmt  2 in.  afuirt,  extends  about  10  m.  in- 
land, forming  a most  spacious  bay,  with  deep 
water,  and  sufficient  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for 
every  navy  in  the  world.  Cromarty,  though  in 
former  times  a royal  burgh,  was  disfranchised  by 
the  .Scottish  parliament  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  now  only  a burgh  of  barony.  It  has  tin  ex- 
cellent pier  ami  burljour,  vessels  of  400  tons 
coming  close  up  to  the  quay.  The  inhabitants 
have  long  eng  age*  1 extensively  in  the  herring 
fishery.  In  some  instances,  not  "fewer  than  20,000 
barrel''  are  stated  as  having  been  cured  in  the 
town  in  a single  year.  Cromarty  has  long  carried 
on  a considerable  trade  in  the  hempen  manu- 
facture, including  sacking  and  sailcloth.  It  also 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in  pork  for  the  English 
market,  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  varying 
from  15,0004  to  20,(8104  annually.  Ship-building 
is  carried  on  to  a trilling  extent.  A steamboat 
plies  between  Cromarty  and  Leith;  and  there  is 
also  regular  steam  communication  with  I<omlon. 
Cromarty  unites  with  Dingwall.  Domock,  Kirk- 
wall. ami  Tain  in  sending  a member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  83  in  1864.  Sir  Thomas  L'r- 
quhart,  the  eccentric  but  learned  author  of  the 
* Jewel,’  * Logopandectdsion,'  ami  numerous  other 
works,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  co.  of  Cro- 
marty. 

CK< )MER.  a sea-port  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Norfolk,  hum!.  N.  Erpingham,  on  a high  cliff' 


on  the  NE.  coast,  21  m.  X.  Norwich.  Area  of 
par.,  8(8)  acres;  pop.  of  do.  1,232  in  1831,  ami 
1.367  in  1861.  Cromer  was  formerly  but  a small 
tishing  station  ; but  of  late  years  it  has  Iteen  much 
resorted  to  by  sea-bathers,  attracted  by  the  tine 
beach  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  vicinity. 
The  older  part  consists  of  mean,  badly  arranged 
tenements;  but  the  more  modem  houses,  near  the 
sea,  are  much  superior,  and  pleasantly  situated. 
The  church,  in  tlu^  later  Gothic  style,  has  a pin- 
nacled tower,  160  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  a national  subscription 
school.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  ami 
of  the  old  walls  which  surrounded  the  town,  are 
still  traceable.  A fort  and  two  half-moon  lot- 
teries were  erected  during  the  late  war  on  an 
adjoining  eminence.  About  $ in.  E.  of  the  town 
is  Foulness  lighthouse,  furnished  with  a revolving 
light, and  havingthc  lantern  elevated 274  feet  abovo 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  the  dan- 
ger* ms  character  of  the  coast,  there  are  three  other 
lighthouses  betwixt  this  place  and  Yarmouth.  The 
parish  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent,  ami 
at  the  period  of  Domesday  Book  included  the  town 
of  Shipden;  which  subsequently  with  its  church, 
and  also  a considerable  number  of  houses  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  were  swept  off  by  an  inroad  of 
the  ocean.  The  sea  is  here,  in  fact,  constantly 
gaining  on  the  land.  In  the  winter  of  1825, 
some  cliffs  contiguous  to  the  lighthouse,  250  ft.  in 
height,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea,  their  frag- 
ments covering  12  acres.  (Lyell’s  Geology,  i. 
396.)  The  inhabitants  are  mostlv  engaged  in 
the  fishery;  the  coasting  trade  is  also  carried  on, 
though  under  considerable  difficulties,  from  the 
want  of  a proper  landing-place,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  employ  carts  to  load  ami  unload 
the  vessels  lying  on  the  beach  at  low  water 
Cromer  Bay  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  has 
thence  obtained  from  the  sailors  the  expressive 
name  of  the  * Devil’s  Throat.’  Exports  chiefly 
com ; imports  coals,  tiles,  ami  oil-cake.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a pier, 
but  it  has  always  been  swept  off.  Life-boats  are 
kept  in  (‘onstant  readiness  on  the  hcach,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  many  from  destruction. 

C ROM  FORD,  a chapclry  ami  town  of  England, 
co.  Derby,  bund,  and  par.  of  Wirksworth,  on  the 
Derwent,  near  the  S.  end  of  Matlock  Dale;  18  m.  X. 
by  VV.  Derby,  and  145  m.  NYV.  Ismdnn  bv  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  1,291  in  1831,  and  1,140  in 
1861.  The  town  is  mostly  on  the  X.  side  of  the 
stream,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  X.,  S.,  and  W. 
by  lofty  calcareous  rocks : the  houses  are  mostly 
small  neat  buildings,  occupied  by  work-people 
employed  in  the  adjoining  cotton  factories  There 
is  a neat  episcopal  chu|>el,  founded  by  Sir  R. 
Arkwright ; a Wesleyan  chapel ; two  good  school- 
rooms, built  in  1833;  ami  almshouses  for  six  jssir 
widows.  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright, the  great  founder  of  the  British  cotton- 
manufacture,  who  built  here  two  large  cotton 
I mills — (the  first  in  1771,  the  other  a few  yean* 
subsequently)  — where  his  great  improvements 
were  brought  into  successful  operation  : these  and 
another  factor)'  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  Lead  and  lime  mines  are  worked  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  S.  terminus  of  the 
Cromford  and  Peak  Forest  railway  is  at  this 
town  ; and  from  it  a canal  extends  to  the  Ercwash 
canal  near  Langley  Bridge. 

CRONSTADT  (tier.  Kronstadt ; Hung.  2?ras.w>), 
a town  of  Transylvania,  near  its  SE.  extremity, 
being  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as 
the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  town 
in  that  country ; cap.  co.  of  the  same  name  in  the 
( .Saxon- land,’  in  a narrow  valley,  120  m.  .SL. 
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Klausenburg.  Pop.  26.826  in  1857.  * If  the  reader  i There  are  about.  160  atone  building*,  moat  of 
will  understand  the  situation  of  Kronstadt,  lot  him  which  lielong  to  the  government.  The  town  is 
imagine  an  opening  in  the  long  line  of  mountains  divided  into  two  grand  sections,  those  of  the  com- 
which  se|Mirate  Transylvania  from  Wallachia,  in  , mandant  mul  the  admiralty,  and  into  four  sub- 
file form  of  a triangle,  between  the  legs  of  which  1 divisions ; it  is  traverse*!  by  two  navigable  canals, 
stand*  an  isolated  hill.  Within  this  triangle  lies  those  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Catherine.  The 
the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and  on  the  top  of  the  former,  commenced  in  1721  and  finished  in  1752, 
isolated  hill  there  is  a modern  fortress  of  some  L*  3£  furlongs  in  length,  by  al>out  30  yds.  wide, 
strength.  The  mountains  come  sit  close  down  on  and  1 tonic  red  with  stonework.  It  is  in  the  form 
the  little  valley,  that  the  wnll^are  in  many  places  j of  a cross,  one  of  its  arms  communicating  with  a 
built  part  of  the  way  up  their  sides.’  (Paget,  Hun-  dock  paved  with  granite,  in  which  ten  sliiiis  of  the 
gnry,  ii.  434.)  Cronstadt  Proper,  or  the  ‘ Inner  j line  may  lie  retired  at  once.  The  Catherine 
Town,’  is  small,  rectangular,  surrounded  bv  walls,  ; canal,  begun  in  1782,  is  much  more  extensive, 
towers,  and  ditches, ami  entered  bv  five  gates.  It  and  bordered  with  granite:  it  communicates  with 
is  regularly  and  well  built,  with  paved  streets,  the  mercantile  port,  and  is  used  chiefiy  for  coin- 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Saxon  descent,  mercial  purposes.  Ret  ween  these*  two  canals  is 
Rlutncnau,  the  E.  suburb,  is  chiefiy  inhabited  by  the  Italian  palace,  built  ami  formerly  inhabited 
Szekler*.  as  Rnlgarev,  the  S.  suburb,  is  by  Wal-  j bv  Prince  MenschikofF,  now  a school  for  Baltic 
lacks;  tiie  latter  is  built  on  a height  intersjx*rsed  j pilots  with  300  pupils.  The  other  principal  public 
with  gardens,  and  se|>arated  from  the  inner  town  i buildings  and  establishments  an*,  the  naval  hos- 
bv  a large  open  esplanade,  ornamented  with  | pital  with  2,500  beds,  the  civil  hospital,  arsenal, 
avenues  of  trees  and  a Turkish  kiosk.  Alstadt,  I cannon  and  ball  foundry,  admiralty,  liarracks, 
the  other  suburb,  is  on  the  X.  side.  The  chief  I custom-house,  Protestant  college,  several  schisd*, 
public  edifices  in  Cronstadt  are  the  great  I.u-  nobility’s  club,  three  churches,  and  two  chapels 
tlieran  church,  a venerable  Gothic  building  of  the  appropriate*!  to  the  Greek  faith,  and  Lutheran, 
14 th  century;  the  Lutheran  college,  Wnllack  and  English,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Peter  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  former  rebuilt  by  Great  had  a residence  and  a garden  here:  the 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  in  1751,  town-hall,  latter  continues  to  be  a public  promenade;  but 
barracks,  two  hospitals,  the  workhouse,  several  of  the  trees  planted  by  tlie  creative  hand  of 
different  schools,  and  the  great  market -house.  In  ^ Peter,  only  a few  remain  : here  is,  however,  a bust 
the  latter.  Saxons,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mol-  ' of  the  great  emperor  on  a column,  which  bears  an 
davians,  Szeklers,  Hungarians,  Turks,  Wnllack*.  i inscription  stating  that  he  founded  Cronstadt  in 
and  gipsies  meet  to  make  up  the  bustling  and  I 1703.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  arc  the  three 
motley  crew.  Its  proximity  to  Turkey  has  intro-  | jntrts  : the  E.  or  Imperial  port  will  accommodate 
du  cod  a good  deal  of  Turk  id  i habits  and  manners.  j 35  sliijw  of  the  line,  besides  small  vessels;  the 
Hut  Cronstadt  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  ! second  or  middle  port,  used  chiefiy  for  the  equip- 
industry.  _ j ment  or  repair  of  ships,  has  been  already  noticed, 

* A rapid  stream  rushes  in  various  channels  j and  has  attached  to  it  some  building  docks  and 
through  the  streets,  anil  makes  itself  useful  to  a j pitch-houses,  and  a |*>wder-magazinc;  the  W.  or 
host  of  dyers,  feltmongers,  tanners  ami  millers,  mercantile  port  is  enpahlo  of  accommodating  dot) 
with  which  this  little  Manchester  abounds.  Kron-  , vessels  of  any  size.  All  these  ports  are  very 
stadt  and  its  neighbourhood  are,  in  fact,  the  only  < strongly  fortified,  of  a convenient  depth,  and 
part*  of  Transylvania  in  which  anv  manufactured  , safe  ; but  the  freshness  of  the  water  Injun's  ships 
produce  is  prepared  for  exportation,  and  here  it  is  ! which  remain  long  in  them  ; ami  the  bay  of 
carri«*d  on  to  a considerable  extent.  The  chief , Cronstadt  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  ice  for 
articles  produced  are  woollen  cloths  of  a coarse  several  months  of  the  year. 

description,  such  as  are  used  for  the  dresses  of  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of 
the  peasants,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  stocking*,  j Russia  is  carried  on  through  Cronstadt.  Most  ships 
skins,  leather,  wooden  bottles  of  a peculiar  form  j load  and  unload  here,  and  goods  are  conveyed  to 
mid  very  much  esteemed,  and  light  wagons  on  i and  from  Petersburg  by  means  of  lighters,  the 
wooden  springs.  The  principal  part  «>f  its  exports  ( channel  higher  up  being  generally  available 
are  to  Wallacbia  ami  Moldavia.  A considerable  only  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7 or  * ft. 
transit  commerce  between  Vienna  ami  the  princi-  j of  water.  (For  further  particulars  res|jccting  the 
pnlitio*  is  likewise  carried  on  through  Kronstadt,  j trade  of  Cronstadt  sec  Petersburg.) 
which  is  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  a privileged  com-  f CROWLAND,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  eo. 
nany  of  Greek  merchants.’  (Paget,  ii.  435,  436.)  ! Lincoln,  parts  of  Holland,  wapent.  EUoe.  An  a 
The  first  paper-mill  and  printing  press  in  Tran-  i of  par.,  inc.  Deepening  Fen,  20,07'*  acres.  Pup. 
sylvnnia  were  established  at  Cronstadt,  j of  town  2,413  ami  of  par.  3,148  in  1861,  'Hie  town 

CitoxsTAiiT,  or  Knoxbtadt, a strongly  fortified  Is  situated  in  a low  fiat  district,  8 m.  NE.  Peter- 
marit.  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Petersburg,  borough,  on  the  rivers  Welland  ami  Xene,  and  the 
of  w hich  city  it  is  the  port,  besides  being  the  prin-  Catwater  drain.  The  communication  between  its 
cipal  station  of  the  Russian  navy.  Pop.  20,1 10  in  ; different  parts  was  formerly  kept  up  by  a bridge 
1858,  The  town  stands  on  the  SE.  extremity  of  of  singular  construction,  impassable  for  carriages, 
the  sandy  island  of  Kotline  in  the  Gulf  of  built  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.;  but  as  the  two 
Finland,  about  20  m.  W.  Petersburg,  with  which  streams  have  both  been  covered  in,  sewer- like,  in 
it  is  connected  by  regular  steamers.  Its  shajx*  is  recent  years,  the  ‘ triangular  bridge,’ as  it  is  called, 
triangular,  its  base  being  towards  the  S.  Being,  stands  now  in  the  middle  of  a rather  broad  t lio- 
ns it  were,  the  outwork  of  Petersburg,  it  is  verv  roughfare;  a singular  object  for  the  curious  tra- 
stronglv  fortified.  The  narrow  channel  which  veller.  At  Crowland  was  formerly  one  of  the 
bounds*  the  bland  of  Kotline  S„  and  is  the  only  most  celebrated  of  English  abbeys.  The  present 
practicable  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  church  forms  but  a small  portion  of  that  originally 
the  cap.,  is  protected  on  the  side  of  Cronstadt  by  a 1 attached  to  the  abbey,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
fortress  erected  on  a detached  islet  : and  on  the  a very  tine  specimen  of  the  later  Gothic  style  : its 
opposite  side  by  the  batteries  of  the  Riesbank  and  W.  front  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  has  Ma- 
ine castle  of  Cron  slot.  The  streets  of  Cronstadt  • tues  of  several  kings  and  abbots.  The  windows 
are  regular  and  generally  paved;  but  the  houses  and  interior  tracerv  are  also  very  splendid.  'I  he 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  only  one  story  in  height.  I remains  of  the  abbey  are  highly  interesting.  It 
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was  built  on  piers,  of  which  many  remain.  The 
ruins  arc-  partly  in  the  Norman  ami  jiartly  in  the 
different  periods  of  the  Gothic  style.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Kthelhald,  in  71 6:  though 
several  times  destroyed,  it  was  as  often  rebuilt 
with  augmented  splendour:  its  endowments 
were  most  ample  ; and  its  revenue  at  the  disso- 
lution in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  amounted  to 
1,217/.  5*.  lid.  a year.  From  this  period  it  fell 
into  decay ; and  during  the  civil  war  (after  being 
for  some  time  occupied  as  a garrison)  was  almost 
wholly  demolished.  A market  formerly  held  in 
the  town  has  long  been  removed  to  1 homey  ; hut 
there  is  still  an  annual  fair,  on  Sept.  5,  for  cattle 
and  flax.  The  inhah.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  par.,  formerly  for  the  most  part  an 
unprofitable  morass,  has,  by  dint  of  draining,  ln*en 
converted  into  rich  arable  and  pasture  land  : to 
assist  in  this  an*  several  powerful  windmills,  which 
pump  up  the  superfluous  water  into  channels,  which 
conduct  it  oft".  An  extensive  fishery  (formerly  be- 
longing fo  the  abbey,  and  now  to  the  crown)  in- 
cludes many  decoys  for  wildfowl  of  which  this 
parish  furnishes  a large  supply  to  various  market*. 
Geese  are  also  largely  reared.  (Stukeley's  Iiiuera- 
litun  Curiosum,  p.  33.) 

CROYDON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hand.  Wallington,  l*  m.  S.  London  by 
road,  and  10  m.bv  South  Eastern  and  by  I/»ndon, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
20,32.5,  and  of  par.  30,240  in  1861.  The  town  is 
Hituaied  on  the  borders  of  Banstcad  Downs,  near 
the  source  of  the  VVandle.  The  parish  church,  the 
finest  in  the  co.,  in  the  later  pointed  style,  lists  a 
lofty  tower  with  pinnacles,  and  contains  many  tine 
old  monuments,  chiefly  of  archbishop*  of  Canter- 
bury. This  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
archbishops  of  the  metrn|¥ditau  see  having  for- 
merly resided  in  a palace  here,  the  remains  and 
grounds  of  which  were  sold  in  1780.  There  are 
several  other  churches,  built  by  parliamentary 
grant,  within  a recent  period  : one  near  Croydon  j 
Common,  with  400  free  sittings,  the  other  at  Nor- 
wood, with  632  ; also  a numlier  of  dissenting  cha- 
pels; a free  school,  founded  1710,  for  20  children; 
a school  of  industry  for  girls  ; a school  for  edu- 
cating 160  children  of  Quakers,  removed  from 
Islington,  1826  ; a Lancastrian  school  ; and  a na- 
tional school.  The  last  occupies  the  schoolroom 
of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Whit  gift  in  1.51*6,  fur  a warden,  schoolmaster, 
chaplain,  and  not  less  than  30  or  more  than  40 
poor  brothers  anil  sisters : the  income,  which  ori- 
ginally amounted  to  about  200/.  a year,  is  now 
nearly  2,0004;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
visitor.  The  building  (with  a chapel  annexed) 
forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  in  the  domestic 
style  of  that  |>eriixl  : there  are  also  two  sets  of 
almshouses,  anil  several  minor  charities  ; a small 
theatre,  seldom  opened.  A handsome  town-hall, 
surmounted  by  a dome,  was  built  in  1807,  in  w hich 
the  summer  assizes  of  the  co.  are  held,  alternately 
with  Guildford;  when  not  thus  used, it  is  occupied 
as  a corn-market.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town-hall 
is  a structure  used  ns  a prison  during  the  assizes, 
and  at  other  rimes  as  a poultry  and  butter  market. 
The  co.  magisl  rates  hold  petty  sessions  weekly  for 
the  district ; and  there  Is  a court  of  requests  for 
debts  under  54,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  hundred.  Market,  Saturday.  Fairs,  July  6, 
for  cattle  ; Oct.  2,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs;  the 
latter  is  also  a crowded  pleasure  fair,  and  noted  for 
the  large  quantity  of  walnuts  brought  to  it.  The 
princi  |wl  line  of  road  from  London  to  Brighton 
| tosses  through  Croydon,  and  it  also  communicates 
with  the  metropolis  by  two  lines  of  railways.  In 
consequence  of  this  facility  of  intercourse  a great 
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many  persons  engaged  in  London  during  the  day 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  Croydon,  which  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  a vast  n urn  Iter  of  * villas  ’ and 
other  houses  of  a similar  description.  The  members 
for  the  E.  division  co.  Surrey  are  elected  here.  Croy- 
don is  the  centre  of  a poor  union  of  10  parishes.  At 
Addiwcotnbe,  1J  m.  distant,  a military  college  was 
established  in  1801*,  for  cadets  in  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany’s service;  it  had,  till  its  extinction,  which 
took  place  with  that  of  the  company,  at  tout  14 
professors  and  masters  in  the  various  departments, 
ami  usually  from  120  to  150  students. 

Croydon  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Xocinmurju * 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  On  Broad  Green,  near  it, 
are  traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to 
Arundel,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found : 
there  are  also  many  remains  of  an  older  period ; 
amongst  others,  a cluster  of  twenty-five  tuinuli, 
on  a hill,  between  the  town  and  Addington  Park 
(the  Archb.  of  Canterbury's  seat),  and  a circular 
encampment,  with  a double  moat. 

CRUZ  (SANTA),  the  most  S.  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Doumark, 
and  situated  in  the  Carihliean  Sea,  about  lat,  17° 
45'  N.,  and  long.  6-1°  40'  W.  ; 60  m.  ESE.  Porto 
Rico.  length,  E.  to  W.,  20  m. : average  breadth, 
5 m.  Area  alxnit  100  sq.  m.  Estim.  pop.  32,000. 
There  is  a chain  of  hills  in  the  N. ; hut  the  island 
is  generally  level.  The  coasts  are  much  indented, 
ami  present  numerous  harixmrx,  the  lx*st  of  which 
are  those  of  Christ  ianstadt  and  Friedcrichstadt. 
The  rivulets  arc  dried  up  during  a part  of  the 
year,  and  water  is  then  scarce  and  bad.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Soil 
fertile,  producing  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee, 
and  indigo.  The  average  value  of  the  produce 
of  sugar  amounts  to  alxrnt  1, 200.000  rix  dollars, 
and  that  of  nun  to  600,000  rixdollar*  a year. 
Timber  is  scarce.  The  principal  town,  Chrixliuii- 
stadt,  the  cap.  of  all  the  Danish  possessions  in  the 
\V.  Indies,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  oil 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  island  ; it  is  well  built,  and 
has  5,000  inhab.  Its  port  is  secure,  and  defended 
by  a battery.  Friederichstadt,  on  the  YV.  coast, 
has  1,200  inhah.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage.  The  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, French,  S|  Milliards,  and  Danes  alternately 
possessed  it  till  1814,  when  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
Denmark. 

CSABA,  a large  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  Great  Hungarian  plain  beyond  the  Theiss,  *13 
m.  SSW.  Debreczin.  Pop.  27,865  in  1857.  The 
inhab.  are  mostly  Protestauta.  Previously  to 
1840,  Caaba  w as  but  a village, 1 the  largest  village 
in  Hungary.’  It  lias  an  extensive  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  fruit,  hemp,  and  flax. 

CSANAD,  a town  of  Hungary  beyond  the 
Theiss,  cap.  co.  of  same  mime,  on  the  Haros, 
7 in.  SE.  Mako.  Pop,  2,003  in  1867.  It  was  for- 
merly a populous  ami  flourishing  place ; hut  its 
castle  is  now  in  ruins,  its  bishop  con-resident,  and 
the  county  meetings  have  been  transferred  to 
Mako. 

CSONGRAD.  a market  town  of  Hungary,  l>c- 
tween  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter,  immediately  after  the  influx  of  the 
Kdros ; 31  m.  N.  Szeged  in,  on  the  railway  from 
S/.cgedin  toPesth.  Pop.  16,200  in  1857.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.  It  was  the  original  cop.  of  the  co.  of  same  * 
name  ; hut  the  county  meetings  are  now  held 
at  Szegcden. 

CUBA,  an  isl.  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the 
largest,  most  flourishing,  and  important  of  the 
Antilles,  or  W.  Indian  isl*.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  Oct.  28.  1492;  and  was  first  called 
Juana,  iu  honour  of  Priiice  John,  sou  of  Ferdinand 
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unit  Isabella : afterwards  Ferdinando,  in  memory 
of  the  Catholic  king ; then  successively  Santiago 
and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Spain  and  the  Virgin  ; and  by  Spanish  geogra- 
phers Iai  lengua  de  ftujaro,  as  being  descriptive  of 
its  form.  The  name  Cuba  was  that  in  use  among  . 
the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

/'oriii,  Position,  and  Krimt.— Its  figure  is  long 
and  narrow,  approaching  to  that  of  a crescent,  with 
its  convex  aide  looking  towards  the  Arctic  Pole;  i 
its  W.  portion,  lying  between  Florida  and  the 
)M‘iiinsula  of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  leaves  two  en-  | 
trances  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  distance, 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  most  W.  point  of  the 
island,  in  lar.  21°  54'  N.,  long.  84°  67'  15"  W„  to 
the  nearest  point  in  Yucatan,  is  125  m.  across;  ; 
and  that  from  Point  Icacoa,  the  most  N.  point  in  1 
the  island,  in  lat,  23°  10'  N.,  long.  81°  1 1 45"  W.,  i 
to  Caj>e  Tancha,  the  S.  extremity  of  Florida, 
being  130  m.  across.  Point  Mavsi,  the  E.  extremity  ! 
of  Cuba,  lat.  20°  16'  40"  N„  long.  74°  7'  53"  W.,  | 
is  40  m.  NE.  by  E.  from  Caj>e  San  Nicholas  Mol(, : 
in  llayti ; andCapc  Cruz,  in  Cuba,  is  about  95  m.  | 
N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  .luinaica.  The  | 
greatest,  length  of  the  island,  following  its  curve, 
is  aln>ut  800  m. ; its  breadth,  which  is  very  irre- 
gular, varies  from  130  to  25  m.  The  total  area  of 
the  island  is  stated,  in  the  census  of  1801,  to  em- 
brace 18,489  sip  miles,  or  about  as  large  as  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  .Switzerland  taken  to- 
gether. Its  coasts  are  very  much  indented,  and  it 
Is  surrounded  by  many  islands,  islets,  and  reefs. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing its  shores,  it  has  several  excellent  harbours, 
that  of  the  Havannah  lieing  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  land  along  the  sea -shore,  almost 
all  round  the  island,  is  so  low  and  llat  as  to  be 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
greatly  increases  the  difficulty,  especially  in  the 
rainy  season,  of  communicating  with  the  interior. 
In  the  lagoons,  near  the  shore,  especially  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island,  which  are  tilled  with  sea 
water  during  spring  tides,  sufficient  salt  is  collected  f 
for  the  use  ot  the  inhah.  A cordillera  stretches  ! 
from  the  one  end  of  the  isl.  to  the  other,  dividing 
it  into  two  uneipial  sections,  that  on  the  N.  side  , 
being  for  the  nn«t  part  the  narrower  of  the  two. 
Of  the  geology  little  is  known  beyond  what  may 
la*  found  in  lluniboldt.  The  cordillera  is  one 
great  calcareous  mass,  which  is  found  to  rest  on  a 
schistose  formation.  Its  summit  presents  a linked 
ridge  of  barren  rocks,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
more  gentle  undulations.  It  attains,  in  some 
parts,  to  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft. 

Climate. — In  the  W.  half  of  the  isL  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  he  expected  along  the  N.  limit  of  the 
torrid  zone,  presenting  many  inequalities  of  temp, 
from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  American 
continent.  The  seasons  are  spoken  of  as  the 
rainy  and  the  dry,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  very  clearly  defir ed.  The  wannest  months 
an*  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  temp,  is  from 
28°  to  29°  of  the  centigrade,  or  from  82®  to  84° 
Fahr.  The  coldest  months  are  Dec.  and  Jan., 
when  the  mean  temp,  is  nearly  10°  Fahr.  less  than 
under  the  equator.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
heat  would  be  insupportable  but  for  the  regular  al- 
ternation of  the  land  and  tea  breezes.  The  weather 
of  the  dry  season  is  comparatively  cool  and  agree- 
able, It  never  snows,  but  bail  and  hoar  frost  an* 
not  uncommon  ; ami  at.  an  elevation  of  300  or  400 
fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ice  has  been  found 
several  lines  in  thickness,  when  the  N.  wind  has 
happened  to  prevail  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
Hurricanes  an*  not  so  frequent  as  in  Hayti  and 
the  other  W.  Indian  isls.,  and  seldom  do  much 
damage  on  shore.  In  the  E.  jrnrt  of  the  ish,  par- 


ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santiago,  earth- 
quakes are  not  unfrequent.  The  most  severe  on 
record  are  those  which  took  place  in  1675,  1682, 
1766,  and  1826. 

Animal  Kingdom. — The  only  indigenous  nuad- 
ruped  known  in  the  island  is  the  jut  in  or  nutia , 
shafted  liked  a rat,  but  from  12  to  18  in.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail ; of  a clear  black  colour, 
feeding  on  leaves  and  fruits,  and  inhabiting  the 
hollows  and  clefts  of  trees.  It*  flesh,  though  iu- 
sipid,  is  sometimes  eaten.  Amphibious  ovijvarous 
animals,  the  crocodile,  cayman,  manati,  tortoise, 
and  jicotea ; the  first  on  the  coast,  and  the  others 
in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  /terra  jibaro  is  the 
domestic  dog  restored  to  a state  of  nature.  It 
becomes  fierce  and  carnivorous,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  the  wolf  of  Europe;  never  attacking  man 
until  pressed  in  the  chase.  Whatever  be  their 
original  colour,  they  uniformly  degenerate  into  a 
dirty  black,  with  a very  rough  coat.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  to  extirfiatc  them,  they  increase 
in  numlicrs,  and  do  great  damage  among  the 
cattle.  The  domestic  cat,  called  the  goto  jibaro, 
when  it  becomes  wild,  commits  similar  depreda- 
tions on  the  poultry  yard.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  domestic  animals  arc  the  cow  and  pig.  The 
sheep,  goat,  and  ass  are  not  in  such  general  use, 
although  within  these  few  years  the  great  jackass 
of  the  |H*ninsula  has  been  introduced  with  some 
| success,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules.  The 
; feathered  race  are*  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
| their  plumugc  ; but  are  far  too  numerous  for  sepa- 
i rate  notice.  The  rivers,  though  not  large,  are*  well 
supplied  with  excellent  fish,  as  arc  the  bays  and 
inlets  with  the  natives  of  the  deep.  Oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  are  also  numerous,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adhere  to  the  branches  of  the  man- 
grove trees  which  surremnd  the  coast.  Snakes  of 
a large  size  are  of  rare*  occurrence,  though  some 
have  lieen  seen  10  or  12  ft.  long,  and  7 or  8 in.  in 
diameter.  Of  insects  the  bee  is  turned  to  valuable 
account  by  the  exportation  of  its  wax,  and  the 
use  made  of  its  honey.  The  mosquito  tribe  are 
troublesome,  and  the  phosphorescent  family  arc 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  lights 
they  exhibit. 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — The  forests  are  of  vast 
extent.  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  in- 
digenous, and  several  sorts  ore  well  suited  for 
ship-building.  The  palm  tril*>  arc  as  remarkable 
for  beauty  as  utility,  and  of  vines  there  is  great 
variety,  some  of  such  strength  as  to  destroy  the 
largest  of  the  forest  trees  in  their  para»itical  em- 
brace. The  tropical  fniits  are  plentiful  and 
various;  of  these  the  pine-apple,  orange,  and  its 
varieties,  are*  the  most  highly  valued.  Of  the 
alimentary  plants,  the  /tbitnno,  or  plantain,  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Next  in  order  come  the 
i sweet  and  hitter  yuca,  the  sweet  root  being  eaten 
ns  a vegetable,  ami  the  bitter  converted  into  bread 
| after  its  poisonous  juice  has  1h*cji  extracted.  The 
sweet  potato,  the  vara,  and  other  farinaceous  roots 
are  also  known,  nft  hough  not  in  such  general  use 
as  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  maize  or  In- 
dian com  is  indigenous,  and  in  extensive  use ; 
the  green  leaves  for  fodder,  under  the  name  of 
inalloja,  and  the  grain  in  various  forms  for  man 
ami  I least.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantity ; and  a var!  ty  of  beans,  especially  the 
garbamo,  so  well  known  in  the  |«>ninsula.  Garden 
j stuffs  are  scarcely  known,  except  in  the  Havannah 
and  other  large  towns,  and  there  only  in  the 
dry  season.  The  culture  of  flowers  is  still  less 
attended  to. 

Mineral  Kingdom. — The  pursuit  of  the  precious 
metals  was  the  great  object  of  the  first  discoverers, 
J but  if  gold  was  found  at  all,  it  was  probably  iu 
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washing  the  Bands  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as  no  | 
traces  of  the  supposed  mining  operations  are  now  i 
to  lie  found.  The  gold  and  silver  sent  to  Spain  ! 
from  Cuba,  Ilayti,  and  .Jamaica,  soon  after  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  these  islands,  consisted, 
most  likely,  of  the  accumulations  of  the  aborigines. 
In  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  the  copper 
mines  near  Santiago,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island, 
were  wrought  with  some  success,  but  were  aban-  I 
doned  upwards  of  100  years  ago,  from  the  im- 
perfect  knowledge  which  then  existed,  of  the  art ! 
of  extracting  the  metal  from  the  ore.  When  the  , 
mines  were  abandoned,  a large  quantity  of  the 
mineral,  amounting  to  several  hundred  tons,  was 
left  on  the  spot  as  worthless,  but  having  been 
subjected  to  analysis  by  one  of  the  present  English 
proprietors,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rich  in  metal 
as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  of  sending  it  to 
Swansea  for  smelting.  In  consequence  of  this 
discover}',  the  old  workings  were  explored,  and 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
mining  operations  on  a scale  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. One  of  these,  called  the  English  Company, 
lias  l»een  highly  successful,  employing  many  miners 
and  labourers,  some  of  them  slaves,  some  emigrants 
from  the  Canaries,  and  some  articled  servants  from 
Cornwall.  Powerful  steam  engines  have  been 
erected  by  this  company  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
ore  for  shipment  at  Santiago.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Santa  Clara,  another  copper-mine  has 
l>een  opened  by  an  American  company.  At  first, 
the  mineral  thence  obtained  was  sent  to  be  smelted 
at  New  York;  but  latterly,  like  that  from  Cobre, ! 
it  has  been  shipped  to  the  great  smelting-houses  : 
in  Wales.  Of  51,307  tons  of  copper-ore  imported 
into  Lhe  U.  Kingdom  in  1848,  no  fewer  than 
#0,679  tons  were  brought  from  Cuba.  Coal  of 
tolerable  quality  has  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Uavannah,  but.  though  several  pits 
have  been  bpened,  the  English  coal,  earned  out  in 
the  sugar  ships  as  ballast,  may  still  be  sold  at  a ! 
cheaper  rate.  The  coal  of  Cuba  is  highly  bitumi-  | 
nous,  and  in  some  places  degenerates  into  a form  ; 
resembling  the  asphaltum  which  Is  found  in  the 

iiitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  ships  of  the  discoverers  were  ca- 
reened with  this  bitumen,  which  is  often  found 
near  the  coast  in  a semi-liquid  state,  like  petro- 
leum or  naphtha.  Marbles  and  jaspers,  of  various 
colours,  and  susceptible  of  n high  polish,  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  Cuba,  and  in  its  chief  depen- 
dency, the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  mineral  waters  of 
San  Diego,  Madringa,  and  (iuanabacno  have  ob- 
tained some  celebrity,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  is  within  a few  miles  of  the  Hn- 
vannah,  they  arc  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore 
not  much  resorted  to. 

Population  and  Industry. — There  have  been 
various  censuses  of  the  population : the  first  in 
1775,  when  it  amounted  to  170,370;  a second  in 
1791,  when  it  was  272,140  ; a third  in  1817,  when 
it  was  651,998,  and  with  transient  persons, 
630.980;  and  a fourth  in  1827,  when  the  perma- 
nent population  was  704,487,  and  with  transient 
persons,  730,562.  According  to  the  last  census,  of 
the  year  1861,  the  pop.  numbered  1,396,530; 
among  them  793,484  whites.  The  coloured  popu- 
lation, numbering  603,046,  was  divided  into 
225,813  free  jiersons,  6,650  called  ‘emancipated,’ 
and  370,553  slaves. 

The  increase  of  the  slave  population  has  been 
very  rapid,  being  due  chiefly  to  the  continued  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa.  In  some  years, 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  as  many  ns  30,000  blacks 
are  believed  to  have  been  imported  into  Cuba  in  a 
single  year.  Spain  had  indeed  agreed  by  treaty 
in  1820  to  altolish  the  trade;  but  this  treaty  was 


little  better  than  a dead  letter,  and  it  is  only  since 
1835,  when  a more  efficient  treaty  with  Spain  was 
entered  into,  that  the  trade  sustained  any  con- 
siderable diminution.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
slavery  will  soon  entirely  cease  in  Cuba,  having 
lost  its  chief  support  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
downfall  of  the  slave-holding  Southern  states  in 
1865. 

The  raising  of  sugar  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  Cul»a. 
Its  culture  has  advanced  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, especially  since  1809,  when  the  ports  of 
the  island  were  freely  opened  to  foreigners.  It  is 
principally  shipped  from  the  Uavannah ; and  its 
export  from  that  city,  which  in  1760  amounted  to 
about  5,000,000  lbs.,  had  increased  in  1800  to 
above  40,000,000  lbs.,  in  1820  to  above  100,000,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1849  to  240,800,000  lbs.  The  exports 
from  the  whole  island  in  the  year  1861,  amounted 
to  1,127,351,750  libras,  or  10,065,640  cwts.,  valued 
at  67,641.105  pesos,  or  14,373,736/. 

The  culture  of  coffee  advanced  for  a while  with 
equal  or  even  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  sugar, 
In  1800  there  were  but  ho  plantations  in  the  island; 
in  1817  there  were  779;  and  in  1827  there  were 
no  fewer  than  2,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each. 
Hut  the  low  prices  of  coffee  which  subsequently 
prevailed,  not  merely  checked  this  astonishing 
progress,  but  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  a 
great  many  coffee  plantations.  While,  in  1837,  the 
exports  of  coffee  exceeded  53,000,000  lbs.,  they 
only  amounted  to  17,353,425  lbs.  in  18 18.  In  1861, 
the  total  export  s of  coffee  amounted  to  150,277  cwts., 
valued  al  2,523.300  pesos,  or  536,202/.  More  im- 
portant than  that  of  coffee  is  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  celebrated  for  its  excellence  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  exports  of  tobacco,  in  1861, 
were  no  leas  than  6,163,396  cwts.,  valued  at 
16,912,500  pesos,  or  3,593,906/.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  American  Union,  cotton, 
once  ail  important  article  of  culture,  hut  subse- 
quently neglected,  has  been  again  raised  in  small 
quantities.  Indian  com,  rice,  beans,  plantains, 
ami  even  wheat,  are  also  raised,  but  not  in  any- 
thing like  sufficient  quantities  for  the  demand, 
flour  and  rice  being,  in  particular,  very  largely 
imported.  Cattle  have  become  extremely  nume- 
rous, being  estimated  at  alsiut  1,300,000  head  ; but 
while  hides  form  a large  article  of  export,  fresh 
and  salted  meat,  and  jerked  beef,  nevertheless, 
occupy  n prominent  place  among  the  im|Mirta. 
Horticulture  is  very  little  attended  to.  Of  manu- 
factures, the  most  important  are  the  making  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  preparation  of  coffee, 
the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the 
island. 

Internal  Communication. — Down  to  a recent 
period  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Island  were  very  deficient. 
The  common  roads  were  in  general  badly  con- 
structed ; and  during  the  rainy  season  were,  for 
the  most  part,  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages. 
The  long  narrow  shape  of  the  island,  by  lessening 
the  distance  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  coast, 
obviated  in  some  degree  these  difficulties.  But 
down  to  a very  late  period  it  was  customary  in 
most  parts  for  tho  negroes  to  lie  emplovcd  in  the 
severe  drudgery  of  carrying  produce  ui  baskets 
on  their  heads  to  ami  from  the  estates,  to  the  sea- 
ports, or  to  the  public  roads.  Within  these  few 
years,  however,  this  system  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  introduction  of  a very  well-planned 
system  of  railways.  At  the  commencement  of 
1865,  there  were  27  different  lines,  of  a length  of 
I 818  miles,  either  finished,  or  in  course  of  construe- 
I lion.  The  principal  line,  ns  well  as  the  first  con- 
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structed,  mils  from  Havannah  to  Guinea  and  La  j arc?  published  in  the  capital  and  other  large 
Union : it  was  commenced  as  early  as  November,  , towns. 

1885.  Another  im|>ortant  line,  from  Cardenas  to  ' Month  and  Religion  are  both  at  a low  ebb,  a 
Macagua.  was  started  in  1*38;  and  a branch,  from  consequence  partly  and  principally  of  the  Inquisi- 
Cardenas  to  Jucaro,  in  1839.  The  other  lineswere  tion  and  of  the  degrading  superstition  so  long  ea- 
constructed  since  1840,  and  the  whole  of  them  tablishod  in  the  island,  and  partly  of  the  institution 
•fiord  the  most  rapid  and  perfect  means  of  com-  of  slavery.  Hut  improvement  is  not  less  percep- 
immication  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  important  tible  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people 
place  in  Cuba.  The  carriages  on  some  of  the  than  in  their  industry  ami  physical  comforts, 
railways  are  drawn  by  horses,  so  that  they  have  As  resjiects  its  civil  jurisdiction,  Cuba  is  divided 
tieen  constructed  at  a oom)»oratively  small  cost,  into  three  prove.,  of  which  the  Havannah,  San- 
They  have,  however,  been  of  the  greatest  service  tiago,  and  Trinidad  are.  the  caps.  The  captain- 
to  the  island;  and  may,  perhaps,  l>e  regarded  as  general,  governor,  or  supreme  military  chief  of  the 
the  principal  cause  of  the  late  extraordinary  cx-  island,  is,  at  the  same  time,  civil  governor  of  the 
tension  of  cultivation  and  general  prosperity  of  \V.  prov.:  but,  except  in  military  matters,  the 
CuImu  1 governors  of  the  other  prov.  arc  perfectly  indepen- 

Currency. — Paper  money  is  unknown.  The  coins  dent  of  the  captain -general,  and  are  rcsiiousible 
in  use  are  Spanish  doubloons  or  ounces,  which  arc  , only  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  island  is  also 
a legal  tender  for  1“  hard  dollars,  and  at  the  ex-  | divided  into  three  military  divisions — a western, 
change  of  per  cent,  are  worth  84  10s.  10rf.;  also  ' central,  and  eastern ; the  chiefs  of  which  an*,  of 
the  subdivisions  of  these  doubloons,  the  half  being  course,  subordinate  to  the  captain-general.  The 
8*4  dols. ; the  quarter,  4*2  dols.;  the  eighth,  2*1  royal  court  ( Retd  Audiencin ) of  Puerto  Principe, 
doll. ; and  the  sixteenth,  1 $ doll.  Mexican  and  of  which  the  captain-general  is  the  ex  officio  pre- 
Columbian  doubloons,  or  ounces,  are  also  in  eircu-  sident,  has  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and 
lation,  and  are  legal  tender  for  16  hard  dollars.  I criminal  affairs.  In  the  principalities  there  are 
equal  to  84  6s.  Sd. ; they  are  sometimes  in  demand  Ayuntamientoi,  and  in  the  rural  districts  Juecen 
for  exportation,  at  a premium.  Their  aliquot  parts  who  cotnhinc  the  exercise  of  judicial 

are  worth  eight,  four,  two,  and  one  dollar  res|«ec-  functions  with  those  of  police  commissioners, 
lively.  Of  silver  coins,  the  Swinish  pillar  dollar  i Spain  ordinarily  keeps  a marine  force  of  from  40 
is  worth  4s.  '2d. ; and  is  only  legal  tender  at  its  ! to  50  vessels,  most  of  them  small  vessels,  stationed 
nominal  worth;  but  it  is  generally  in  detnnnd  for  at  the  island.  In  1*64,  the  navy  thus  employed 
export,  at  a premium  of  from  2 to  5 ]H*r  cent,  consisted  of  4 frigates,  15  steamers,  and  32  small 
* Mexican,  U.  States,  and  8.  American  dollars  are  . craft. 

also  legal  tender  at  their  numerical  value,  and  an*  CUCKFIELD,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
occasionally  in  demand,  at  a trifling  premium,  land,  eo.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  the  town  being  in 
For  small  payments,  the  coins  in  circulation  an*  j a commanding  situation,  on  the  high  road  from 
the  four,  two,  one  ami  half  real  pieces,  which  are  London  to  Hrighton,34  in.  S.  from  the  former, and 
equal  to  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  ami  sixteenth  13  m.  N.  from  the  latter.  Area  of  pur.,  10,500 
of  a dollar  respectively.  acres : pop.  of  do.,  3,539  in  1861.  It  is  a neat  little 

Trade. — The  total  exports  of  Cuba,  in  the  year  town.  The  church,  a spacious  structure,  has  a 
1861, amounted  to  104.887,001  pesos,  or  22.288,487/.  lofty  spire,  covered  with  wooden  shingles,  that 
As  already  stated,  sugar  is  the  principal  article  have  assumed  the  colour  and  np)K‘amnrc  of  blue 
exported,  engrossing  about  two- thirds  of  the  value  ! slate.  It  has  a free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
of  the  whole.  Next  follows  tobacco;  then  coffee,  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
wax,  and  honey.  The  total  value  of  the  misccl-  CUCUTA  (formerly  Rosario , or  San  Jose  tie 
luneous  articles  exported  in  1861,  was  14,748,746  Curuta),  an  im.  town  of  New  Granada,  prov.  1‘am- 
pesos,  or  22,288,4874  The  exports  of  Cuba  to  the  pinna,  near  the  border  of  Venezuela,  28  ra.  NNE. 
United  Kingdom  are.  not  separately  given  in  the  ramp  Iona ; lat.  70°  37'  X.,  long.  72°  14'  W.  Its 
Hoard  of  Trade  returns,  but  figure  together  with  situation  is  extremely  pleasant ; it  is  well-built, 
those  of  Porto  Kieo.  For  both  they  amounted  to  neat,  and  clean  ; streets  paved,  with  currents  of 
4,271,7934  in  1861.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever  water  running  through  them.  The  par.  church  is 
to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  as  merchants  in  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  the  first  congress 
the  island.  The  law  says  that  those  who  are  na-  was  held,  and  the  constitution  of  Colombia  formed, 
turalised  in  Sjiain  may  freely  carry  on  trade  with  in  1820.  It  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  contains 
the  same  rights  ami  obligations  as  the  natives  of  a respectable  copy  of  one  of  Kaphael’s  Madonnas, 
the  kingdom,  and  that  those  who  have  not  been  by  a Mexican  artist. 

naturalised,  or  have  a legal  domicile,  may  still  CUDDALOKE,  a nmrit.  town  of  Hindostnn, 
cam*  on  trade  under  the  regulations  stipulated  in  Carnatic,  S.  div.  Arcot,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
the  treaties  in  force  between  the  respective  govern-  tensive  ami  populous  towns  in  the  S.  of  India.  86 
inents ; and  in  default  of  such  conventional  rela-  m.  SSE.  Madras;  lat.  11°  43'  24"  N.f  long. 79° 49' 
tions,  the  same  privileges  are  to  be  conceded  as  E.  It  is  naturally  strong,  being  endowed  between 
those  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  earning  on  trade  in  j two  arms  of  the  Pannaur.  Streets  broad,  ami  it 
the  country  of  which  such  foreigners  are  natives.  , contains  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  N.  the 
In  practice  this  last  condition  is  not  much  attended  1 Pannaur  is  a suburb  called  the  New  Town,  with  a 
to,  as  foreigners  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  large  Portuguese  church,  and  some  handsome  Eu- 
as  merchants  wiihout  any  inquiry  as  to  the  rights  ropean  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings;  ami 
or  privileges  enjoyed  by  S{iaiiumLs  in  the  country  i beyond  this  is  a large  and  beautifully  situated  edi- 
thev  come  from.  lice,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief-governor 

Government  and  Social  State. — Public  Education  of  the  British  settlements  on  this  coast.  Sane 
is  not  much  attended  to;  hut  in  this  resjiect  there  English  looms  have  Inten  established  iu  this  town, 
has  recently  been  a great  improvement.  Elcmen-  and  a paper  manufactory,  ("uddalore  was  taken 
taiy  schools  have  been  extended;  and  an  institu-  by  the  British  in  1760,  but  obliged  to  surrender  to 
tion  has  recently  been  established  for  the  instruct  ion  the  French  in  1782.  It  was  restored  to  the  British 
of  engineers.  'There  are  two  colleges  in  the  Ha-  ill  1795. 

vannah,  with  numerous  and  eminent  professors,  O’HDAPAII  (Cripa,  mercy),  nil  ini.  town  of 
and  literary  societies.  Several  daily  m*wsjm|s  rs,  Hindustan,  presid.  Madras,  on  the  bank*  of  the 
some  of  them  conducted  with  considerable  ability,  (uddn|>ah  river,  507  ft.  above  the  sea,  120  m.  NW. 
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Madras.  It  has  a mud  fort,  containing  the  palace 
of  the  former  nabobs,  now  converted  into  a court 
of  justice,  and  a prison  for  both  debtors  and  felons. 

( 'uddapuh  is  not  a place  of  much  trade;  it  was  the 
cap.  of  an  inde}).  Patau  state,  which  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  other  Deocany  kingdoms:  a 
great  deal  of  sngar  and  jaghery  is  made  in  its 
vicinity. 

CUENCA,  a city  of  Spain,  cap.  prow  same  name, 
on  a high  mountain,  between  two  others  higher 
still,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  deep  beds  of 
the  Jucar  and  the  Huecar  rivers,  near  their  con- 
tinence; 86  m.  KSK.  Madrid,  186  ru.  S\V.  Sara- 
gossa. Pop.  7,f>  1 0 in  1 857.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  and  its  streets  arc  extremely  steep, 
cr> Hiked,  and  narrow.  It  has  seven  gates;  six 
bridges  over  the  Huecar,  and  two  over  the  Jucar, 
one  of  the  latter  being  of  very  superior  con- 
struction. Cueiiya  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the 
residence  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  prov., 
and  contains  a vast  cathedral  built  by  Alphonso 
IX.  in  the  12th  century;  a tine  episcopal  palace; 
14  jwirisii  churches;  13  convents,  some  of  them 
built  on  precipices  overhanging  the  river,  and  con- 
taining paintings  of  groat  merit;  3 colleges,  and 
uu  ecclesiastical  seminary;  2 hospitals  for  the  sick, 
ami  1 for  foundlings;  a public  granary,  and  several 
public  fountains.  It  hns  some  fabrics  of  paper  and 
wool.  The  latter  were  formerly  much  more  con- 
siderable than  at  present;  and  the  town  was  also 
much  more  populous  and  important.  It  is  the 
native  country  of  the  painter  Salmeroii,  and  of  the 
famous  J esuit  Molina.  ( ’uen?a  was  given  in  dowry 
bv  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  Ben  Abut,  with 
his  daughter  Zaida,  to  Alphonzo  VI.,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, when  he  left  the  cloisters  to  succeed  his  brother 
in  1072.  The  Moors  again  retook  it,  but  it  was 
finally  wrested  from  them  in  1 176. 

Cuknca,  an  iul.  town  of  Ecuador,  cap.  prov. 
same  name,  in  a spacious  plain,  nearly  0.000  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  186  m.  8.  Quito ; lat.  2° 
56'  S.,  long.  70°  12'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000, 
of  whom  alxmt  3,000  are  Indians.  Its  streets  art? 
brood  and  straight  ; hut  the  houses  are  low,  and 
built  of  un burnt  brick.  It  contains  a cathedral, 
two  par.  churches,  several  monasteries,  a college, 
and  a hospital : has  manufactories  of  confec- 
tionery, cheese,  and  hats  ; and  stone  trade  in  these, 
together  with  grain,  cinchona,  bark,  and  other 
productions  of  its  vicinity.  Its  climate  is  tempe- 
rate as  to  heat,  hut  it  is  subject  to  violent  storms. 
A little  to  the  S.  is  the  Mountain  of  Farqui,  chosen 
by  the  French  astronomers  for  their  meridian  in 
1742.  Iu  its  neighbourhood  there  are  several 
remains  of  the  works  of  the  Peruvian  mean. 

CUEVAS,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Caste  lion,  61 
m.  NE.  Almeria.  Pop.  3.036  in  1857.  The  town 
is  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Almanzor,  and 
there  arc  between  the  town  and  the  Mediterranean, 
about  8 m.  disLunt,  a number  of  very  deep  caverns 
in  the  mountains,  supfiosed  to  have  been  opened 
by  the  Moors,  in  search  of  minerals  or  water; 
from  these  the  town  takes  its  name.  It  contains 
a church,  a convent,  and  a public  granary.  There 
is  a castle  on  the  coast,  and  a small  island  belong- 
ing to  the  town. 

CU LI A< ’AN  (an.  II ueicolhmietm,  Mex.),  an  ini. 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  mime  ; 105  m.  ESE.  Ci- 
naloa,  and  170  SE.  El  Fucrte.  Pop.  10,025  in 
1858.  It  is  a depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from 
the  port  of  (iuaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
During  the  Spanish  rule  it  was  the  cap.  of  a prov. 
The  country  around  is  well  watered  and  highly 
productive. 

CULLEN,  a marit.  royal,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Bund*,  on  on  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  a 
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little  rivulet,  12  m.  W.  Banff.  Pop.  3,543  in  1861. 
Though  an  ancient  burgh,  the  present  town  is 
comparatively  new',  the  old  town  having  been 
superseded,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  enclosed 
within  the  park  of  Cullen  House,  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Seafield.  The  linen  manufacture,  so 
common  on  nil  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  N.  of  Dun- 
dee, has  found  its  way  to  Cullen,  but  is  carried  on 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  The  inhah.  engage 
in  the  herring  fishery,  and  in  that  of  cod,  skate, 
ling,  and  haddock,  which  abound  on  their  shores; 
so  that  dried  or  cured  fish  form  their  chief  export. 
The  harbour  is  bad,  and  the  town,  on  the  whole, 
not  tlmiriMhing. 

Cullen  unites  with  Banff,  Inverury,  K into  re, 
and  Peterhead,  in  returning  a mem.  to  the  II.  ofC. 
Registered  electors,  44  in  1864. 

CULLKRA,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Valencia. 
It  lies  on  the  Jucar,  near  its  mouth,  and  to  the  S. 
of  the  mountain  and  cape  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  26  m.  S.  Valentia.  Pop. 
3,814  in  1857.  The  town  has  a church,  a convent, 
a hospital,  a public  granary,  and  barracks  for 
troops  on  their  march,  being  on  tiie  shortest  and 
most  frequented  road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital. 
It  carries  on  a considerable  coasting  trade,  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  vessels  being  sometimes  seen  at  a 
time,  principally  about  30  tons  burden,  taking  iu 
fruit  for  France,  rice  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  rice,  wheat,  maize,  muscatel  raisins,  wine, 
oil,  and  garden  stuff. 

CULP EK,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  in  a jungly  and  unhealthy  situation,  on 
the  left  bunk  of  the  Hooghly  river,  about  30  iu. 
SSW.  Calcutta  ; lat.  22°  0'  N.,  long.  88°  25'  E. 

CULROSS,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  marit. 
town  of  Scotland,  iu  a detached  corner,  co.  Perth, 
on  a steep  acclivity  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  16  m.  NE.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  517  in 
1861.  Cuirass  w'as  made  a royal  burgh  by  James 
VI.  in  1588;  and  though  it  had  once  a consider- 
able trade  in  salt  and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  was 
wrought  at  a very  remote  period,  trade  of  every 
kind  has  now  entirely  left  it,  except,  perhaps,  a 
little  traffic  in  fish  caught  in  the  Forth,  and  a 
little  damask  weaving  for  manufacturers  in  Dun- 
fermline. There  are  vestiges  of  an  old  harbour; 
but  the  smallest  yawls  can  now  approach  the  town 
only  at  high  water.  But  though  of  no  modern 
importance,  Cuirass  can  boast  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  throw  an  air  of  interest  over  a 
place  otherwise  mean  and  decayed.  At  the  E.  ciul 
of  the  town  once  stood  a chapel  dedicated  to  Mu 
Mungo  or  Kentigern,  said  to  have  been  born  here. 
A monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Serf, 
was  founded  here  in  1217,  by  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife, 
for  Cistercian  monks ; of  which  considerable  re- 
mains are  extant,  a part  of  it  serving  as  the  (Ntrish 
church.  Culross  Abbey,  occupying  a magnificent 
terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  successively  the 
seat  of  the  Bruces  and  the  noble  family  of  Duu- 
donald,  is  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.  The  present  parish 
church  is  collegiate,  having  two  clergymen. 

Culross  unites  with  Queenaferry,  Inverkeithing, 
Dunfermline,  and  Stirling,  in  sending  a mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  23  in  1,864. 

CUMANA,  a city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  drfp. 
and  prov.  Cumana,  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  on 
the  K.  bank  of  the  Miuixaiuircs,  and  near  the 
month  of  the  Gulf  of  Carineo.  about  1 m.  from  the 
sea-shore,  and  180  m.  E.  Caracas ; lat.  10°  28'  N., 
i long.  64°  16'  W.  Pop.  8,500  in  1868.  The  city 
| is  commanded  by  Fort  St.  Antonio,  built  on  the 
! extremity  of  a hill  immediately  to  the  K.  : the 
| Moiizuuares  encompasses  the  town  on  the  S.  and 
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W.,  dividing  it  from  its  principal  suburbs.  It  has 
two  parish  churches,  two  convents,  and  a theatre. 
Having  suffered  greatly  at  different  times  from 
earthquakes,  its  buildings  arc  generally  low  : but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  great  im- 
provements were  introduced  into  the  buildings, 
and  its  prosperity  was  much  augmented  by  the 
judicious  conduct  of  its  governor.  It  has  a road- 
stead capable  of  receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe, 
with  excellent  anchorage  f«»r  large  ships.  It  is 
protected  by  a shoal  ami  the  battery  of  Boca  at  its 
entrance.  Exports — mules,  cattle,  smoked  meat, , 
salted  fish,  cacao,  and  other  provisions  ; fish,  wild  . 
fowl,  and  other  necessaries,  arc  obtained  here  in  ] 
great  plenty,  and  very  cheap.  Climate  intensely  | 
hot,  from  June  to  October  the  temperature  being 
usually  90°  or  95°  F.  during  the  day,  and  seldom 
so  low  even  as  80°  in  the  night.  The  inhab.  are 
distinguished  for  their  assiduity  ip  business,  and 
their  |K)hshed  manners.  This  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean city  in  the  New  Continent,  having  l>een 
built  by  Diego  Castellon  in  1523.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1706. 

CUMANACOA,  an  ini.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Cum  an  a,  in  a valley  surrounded  by  lofty  heights,  ; 
21  m.  SIC.  C'umana,  and  noted  for  the  prodigious  ; 
difference  between  its  climate  and  that  of  the 
latter  city  ; lat.  10°  l.V  N.,  long.  64°  y W.  Pop  i 
2,470  in  *1858.  Cumanncoa  has  seven  months  of ' 
winin'  weather,  though  only  730  ft.  aU>vc  the  j 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  small,  ill-built,  with  houses 
mostly  of  wood. 

CUMBERLAND,  a marit.  co.  of  England, 
having  N.  Scotland  and  the  Solway  Frith,  E. 
NorthumlsTland  and  Durham,  S.  Westmoreland 
ami  Lancashire,  ami  W.  the  Irish  Sea.  Area  1,505 
eq.  m.,  or  1,001.273  acres,  of  which  about  800,000 
acres  are  mountain  and  lake.  The  co.  has  some  of  j 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdom  : on  its  E.  ; 
border,  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
these  consist  of  a portion  of  the  Pennine  or  great 
central  chain ; while  the  W.  group  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Cambrian  range,  from  their  being 
principally  in  this  co. : the  two  ranges  are  divided 
bv  the  plain  of  the  Eden  (see  England  for  an 
account  of  these  mountains,  and  of  the  lakes  inter- 
8|>crsed  among  them).  Principal  rivers,  ICden,  Esk, 
Irthing,  Derwent,  and  Caldew.  Soil  in  the  lower 
districts,  and  in  ports  of  the  W.  mountains,  light, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry  ; but 
there  is  also  a good  deal  of  wet  loom  on  a clay 
bottom.  The  soil  of  the  E.  or  central  moors  and 
mountains  is  mostly  (teat  earth,  and  they  are  j 
bleak,  heathv,  and  extremely  barren.  Climate 
rather  humid.  Principal  crops  wheat  and  oats. 
Agriculture  is  much  improved ; a judicious  rota- 
tion is  observed  ; and  turnips  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated according  to  the  most  approved  principles 
of  thcdrill-huslmndry.  Property  is  much  divided. 
There  are  a few  large  estates,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  co.  is  divided  into  small  properties, 
worth  from  10/.  or  20/.  to  200/.  a year,  belonging  to 
* statesmen,’  or  ‘ lairds,’  formerly  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  routine  practices,  their  supply- 
ing themselves  with  all  sorts  of  domestic  manu- 
factures. and  their  economy  and  independence.  But 
their  habits  have  materially  changed  during  the 
present  century : domestic  manufactures  have  been 
wholly  abandoned,  and  their  habits  approach  much 
more  nearly  than  before  to  the.  common  level  of 
cultivators.  There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near 
Whitehaven,  and  in  other  places ; plumbago,  or 
black  lead,  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  | 
Borrowdale  in  this  co. ; and  limestone  and  slate 
are  abundant.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Carlisle  and  Penrith  ; and  ; 
cordage  and  canvas  ure  made,  and  shi|»  built,  at  , 
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Whitehaven  and  other  places.  Principal  towns, 
Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Cocker- 
mouth. 

Cumlierland  is  divided  into  5 wards  and  100 
pars.  It  returns  9 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  4 
for  the  co.,  2 each  for  Carlisle  anil  Cockemiouth, 
and  1 for  Whitehaven.  Registered  electors  for 
the  co.  10,104  in  1865  ; of  which  number  the  K. 
division  had  5,441,  and  the  W.  division  4,723. 
Pop.  205,276  in  1861,  inhabiting  40,532  houses. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax:  in  E.  division 462,574/.  ui  1857, anil  479.563/. 
in  1862  ; and  in  W.  division  420,2964  in  1857, 
and  511,272/.  in  1862. 

CUMBERNAULD,  a manufacturing  village  of 
Scotlaud,  co.  Dumlmrton,  13  m.  E.  Glasgow.  on 
the  highway  leading  from  that  city  to  Falkirk  and 
Stirling.  Pop,  1,561  in  1861.  The  chief  employ - 
! ment  of  the  )ieoplc  is  cottoii  weaving.  The  Forth 
! and  Clyde  canal  runs  within  a J m.  of  the  town; 
and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railroad  has  a 
station  here.  Cumbernauld  was  erected  into  n 
I burgh  of  barony  in  1649;  and  has  for  live  cen- 
turies been  the  property  of  the  family  of  Fleming, 
whose  scat  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

CUMNOCK,  or  OLD  CUMNOCK,  a village 
of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the  Lugar  water,  12  m.  K. 
Ayr.  Pop.  2,316  in  1861.  This  place  has  Iteen 
famous  for  above  30  years  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  are  known  by  the  name  of  Cumnock,  or 
Lawrencehirk.  snuff-boxes.  An  artist  of  the 
name  of  Crawford  caught  the  first  idea  of  them 
from  a box  made  at  Laurencekirk,  which  had  been 
wilt  him  to  repair.  The  excellence  of  the  Cum- 
nock snuff-boxes  lies  in  the  hinge,  which  is  both 
ingenious  in  point  of  contrivance  and  delicate  in 
point  of  execution ; so  that  it  is  styled  the  * in- 
visible wooden  hinge.’  The  wood  used  in  the 
manufacture  is  plane,  by  reason  of  its  peculiarly 
close  texture.  One  set  of  artists  make  the  boxes  ; 
another  set  |>aint  those  designs  that  embellish  the 
lids while  women  and  children  are  employed  in 
varnishing  and  polishing.  The  principle  on  which 
the  hinge  is  formed,  as  well  as  the  instruments 
employed  in  making  it,  were  for  many  years  kept 
secret.  The  manufacture  exists  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Mauchlino,  as  also,  to  a less  de- 
gree, in  Lawrence  kirk,  Montrose,  and  one  or  two 
other  places. 

CUPAR-ANGUS,  a burgh  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land, partly  in  co.  Perth,  and  parti}’  in  Angus,  on 
the  Isla,  a tributary  of  the  Tav,  on  the  high  road 
between  Perth  ami  Aberdeen, ‘about  12$  m.  fr<*m 
the  former.  Pop.  3,694  in  1861.  The  jilace  is 
neatly  built,  well  paved,  and  lighted;  has  a town- 
house  and  jail,  an  elegant  parish  church,  two 
chapels  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dissenters,  ami 
an  cpixcojial  chapel ; a weekly  cattle-market,  and 
five  annual  fairs.  The  town  enjoys  its  share  of  the 
weaving  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  various  towns  ami 
villages  of  Angus  arc  distinguished.  The  weba 
are  generally  obtained  from  Dundee.  It  has  also 
extensive  bleach-fields  ami  tau-pits ; but  weaving 
is  the  staple  employment  of  the  place. 

CUPAR-FIFE  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cupar- Angus),  a royal  and  pari.  l*>r.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Fife,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  25  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  the  Hmce  of  F'ife, 
aud  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Eden,  10  m.  W.  SL 
Andrew’s.  Pop.  5,029  in  1861.  Though  ancient, 
Cupar  lias  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  a 
modem  town.  The  streets  seem  os  if  they  had 
been  recently  built ; and  are  wide,  well  built, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  partially  paved.  The 
county-hall  is  a handsome  modern  structure.  The 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics  of  linen  form 
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the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  There  arc  also  com, 
barley,  ami  flour  mills,  reckoned  the  best  in  the 
co.,  a snuff-mill  which  manufactures  60,000  lbs.  of 
snuff  a year,  a washing  or  fulling  mill,  a glue 
manufactory,  three  breweries,  two  tan-works,  a 
tile  and  brick  work,  at  which  coarse  earthenware  is 
made,  and  a rope-work.  Cupar  has  long  had  a 
flourishing  joint-stock  academy,  with  numerous 
other  schools ; there  is  a bequest  by  I)r.  Bell  of 
10.000/.  for  educational  purposes  according  to  the 
Madras  system.  Besides  the  par.  church,  there 
are  Presbyterian  dissenting  chapels,  one  Episcopal 
and  one  Glassitc  cha|>el.  Cupar  is  associated  with 
Su  Andrew’s,  the  two  Anstruthers,  ('rail,  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem,  in  returning  a mem.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  Registered  electors  224  in  1865.  Corporation 
revenue,  150/.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  8 bailies,  and  23  counsellors.  Cupar  was 
a royal  bar.  so  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  reign  of 
ltavid  II.  On  a mound  at  the  K.  end  of  the  town, 
called  the  Castle-hill,  formerly  stood  a castellated 
fortress,  the  chief  residence  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
duff, the  feudal  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife.  At  the 
foot  of  this  mound  was  a convent  of  Dominican  or 
Block  Friars,  founded  by  the  Macduffs,  and  after- 
wards annexed  to  St-  Monance  in  the  same  co. 
(Keith’s  Scot.  Bishops,  ed.  1824,  p.  445)  ; but  of 
these  two  buildings  no  traces  are  now  extant. 
The  patrimonial  estate  of  the  famous  Scottish 
poet.  Sir  David  Limlsay  of  the  Mount,  was  within 
a short  distance  of  Cupar;  and  on  a verdant  espla- 
nade. still  called  the  Play  Field,  in  front  of  Mac- 
duff castle,  was  acted,  in  1555,  his  witty  drama  of 
the  4 Three  Estates,’ a popular  satire  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  which  is  thought  to  have  had  no  mean 
effect  in  hastening  the  Reformation. 

CURACOA,  or  CUKASSAO,  nn  isl.  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela;  between  lat.  12°  and 
12°  13'  X.,  and  long.  68°  44'  and  60°  13'  W. 
length,  NW.  to  Sri,  about  48  m. ; average 
breadth  a)x>ut  14  m. ; area,  600  sq.  m.  Pop.  19,5% 
in  1861,  of  whom  about  one-third  slaves.  The 
shores  of  the  Island  are  bold,  and  its  interior  is  in 
parts  hilly.  It  has  several  harbours,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that,  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  SYV.,  where 
its  principal  town  is  built.  The  soil  is  in  general 
|KN»r  and  rocky,  and  there  Is  a great  deficiency  of 
water;  but  by  the  industry'  of  the  inhah.,  some  to- 
liacco,  sugar  in  considerable  quantities,  and  indigo 
an*  grown ; and  a good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained 
from  the  marshes.  Maize,  cassava,  figs,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  most  Kurojxan  culinary  vegetables, 
are  cultivated  ; but  provisions  are  not  produced  on 
the  inland  in  sufficient,  quantity  for  its  inhnb.  The 
government  is  conducted  by  a xtudihiJjler,  assisted 
by  a civil  and  military*  council.  Wilhelmstadt, 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  is  one  of  the 
neatest  cities  in  the  YV.  Indies;  its  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  the  private  houses  commo- 
dious, and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  of 
those  in  the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Cura 90a, 
Sf.  Barbara,  bus  a narrow  entrance,  but  is  large 
and  safe.  It  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  Amster- 
dam and  other  batteries;  hut  was  taken  bv  a 
squadron  of  four  English  frigates  in  1807.  Two 
smaller  islands,  one  on  either  side.  Burn  Avrc  and 
Orulat,  also  belong  to  the  Dutch.  Their  inhah. 
are  chiefly  cattle-breeders.  Cura^oa  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  taken  from  them  bv  the 
1 bitch  in  1632.  Great  Britain  took  possession  of 
it  in  1798,  but  returned  it  to  Holland  in  1814. 

CUSTKIN,  or  Kt’STRIN,  a strongly  fortified 
town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  YVarta,  62  m.  K.  Berlin, 
on  the  railway*  from  Berlin  to  Kbnigsberg.  Pop. 
9,987  in  1861,  cxcl.  of  garrison  of  1,661.  The 
Vul.  II. 
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Oder  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  nearly  900  ft.  in 
length,  uniting  the  citadel  with  the  town ; being 
surrounded  by  marshes,  it  is  strong  as  well  by 
nature  as  by  art.  The  Russians  burnt  the  town 
without,  however,  taking  the  fort  in  1758.  It 
was  soon  after  rebuilt  on  a grea'Jy  improved  plan. 
The  fortifications  have  been  much  improved  since 
the  peace  of  1815. 

CUTCH-GUNDAVA,  an  ini.  prov.  of  Bcloo- 
chistan,  differing  in  some  important  respects  from 
all  I he  others,  lioing  by  far  the  most  valuable 
tort  ion  of  that  country,  and  its  only  prov,  K.  the 
Irahooick  mountains.  It  lies  between  lat.  27° 
40*  and  29°  15'  N.,  and  long.  67°  20'  and  69®  30' 
E.  length  N.  to  s.  about  120  m.;  breadth  of  its 
habitable  and  fertile  part  a little  more  than  60  m. ; 
having  X.  Sewestan  (Caubul),  E.  and  S.  Sinde, 
and  YV.  the  nrov.  Thalawan.  It  is  for  the  most 

Imrt  a plain,  bounded  by*  deserts  on  the  N.,  S.,  and 
£.;  and  watered  by  several  rivulets  communicating 
by  numerous  aqueducts.  Soil  rich  anil  loamy, 
and  so  exceedingly  productive  that  it  is  said,  were 
it  all  cultivated,  the  crops  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  all  Beloochistan ; as  it  is.  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain,  besides  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  oil,  are  exported.  It  is  alleged,  hut 
probably  without  foundation,  that  rice  will  not 
grow  in  Cutch-Gundava,  not  withstanding  the  lux- 
uriance of  all  other  crops,  and  the  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  Climate  oppressively  hot  throughout 
the  summer,  when  the  simoom  is  frequently  ex- 
perienced; during  winter  it  is  so  mild  that  the 
chiefs  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
YV.  provinces  resort  thither.  The  hulk  of  the.  pop. 
are  Juts;  there  are  a few  Hindoos  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  who  live  by*  barter,  and  transit- 
ing grain  Villages  extremely  numerous.  The 
chief  towns  are  Gundava,  the  cap.,  Dadur,  Bhag, 
and  Lheree. 

CUTTACK,  a large  marit.  dist.  of  Ilindostau, 
prov.  Orissa,  preaid.  Bengal,  between  lat.  19°  30* 
and  21°  40'  X.,  and  long.  84°  80'  and  87°  E. ; 
hnving  X.  the  dist.  Midnapore  and  the  Berar  ceded 
districts,  YV.  the  latter,  S.  Ganjam,  and  E.  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Area  9,000  sq.  ni.  Top.  1,984,64)0. 
It  consists  of  three  different  tracts  of  country, — 
the  marshy  coast,  the  dry  central  region,  and  the 
hilly*  country  to  the  YV.  The  latter  abounds  with 
trees,  valuable  either  for  cabinet-work,  dyeing,  or 
varnish-making.  Rivers  numerous;  the  chief  nre 
the  Mahaniiddv,  Brail miny,  Coyle,  and  Subun- 
reeka ; all  these  are  of  considerable  size,  and  even 
the  minor  streams  swell,  during  the  rains,  to  an 
enormous  magnitude,  rendering  the.  construction 
of  extensive  and  solid  embankments  necessary  in 
mauy  parts  of  the  dist.  The  |>crioiUcal  mins  are 
not  so  early  here  as  in  Bengal;  the  summer  heats 
are  very  oppressive,  and  the  forests  of  (’attack 
nre  generally  highly'  insalubrious.  They  are  also 
much  infested  with  ferocious  wild  animals,  espc- 
cially  leopards ; and  reptiles,  many  of  which  are 
venomous.  Rice  of  different  qualities,  wheat  and 
maize,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  the  sugar-cane,  pulse, 
aromatic  roots,  spaces,  and  dyeing  drugs  are  the 
chief  articles  of  culture.  Several  kinds  of  granite, 
slate,  and  iron  ore  are  found,  and  gold  dust  in  the 
lied*  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  land  is  not 
assessed  under  the  permanent  settlement,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  adjoining  prov.  of  Bengal;  but  nn 
agreement  Is  usually*  made  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  land-holders  for  a certain  term,  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  being  by  no  means  fixed. 
A considerable  proportion  of  the  territory  in  the 
YY\  or  mountainous  region  is  in  the  possession  of 
a ntimlicr  of  nearly  independent  zemindars,  each 
of  whom  maintain*  a kind  of  sovereign  slate,  and 
pays  but  a light  tribute.  A more  valuable  source 
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of  revenue  to  the  government  than  the  land-tax 
has  been  the  mouojtoly  of  salt.  innch  of  which, 
remarkable  for  whiteness  nnri  ptiritv,  is  marie  on 
the  roast  of  thin  district.  The  chief  towns  are, 
Cuttack  the  cap..  Balaton*,  and  Juggernaut,  the 
>cnt  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  that  name.  (See  ( 
•Iuogbknal'T.)  Cuttack  wv  acquired  l»v  the 
British,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas.  nnri  , 
the  reduction  of  the  Juggernaut  rajah  in  IK03-4.  | 
In  1 Ml  7.  the  too  rapid  introduction  «»f  the  revenue  i 
and  judicial  systems  established  in  Bengal  amongst  I 
the  rude  ami  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Cuttack, 
t»*gether  with  the  evils  of  over-assessment  ami 
mismanagement,  excited  a rebellion  in  this  dist.. ! 
which  was  subdued  in  the  ensuing  year,  but  at 
the  expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the  Uws  of ! 
many  lives. 

Cuttack  {Cntnk,  a royal  residence),  a town  of 
llindostun,  cap.  of  the  aliovcdisL.  seat  of  its  prin-  1 
ripnl  judicial  court,  drc..  on  the  Mahaiiuddy,  and  1 
in  the  rainv  season  insulated  by  two  of  it*  branches. 
220  m.  SW.  Calcutta;  lat.  20®  27'  X..  long.  #0°  5'  i 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  40.000.  Its  principal  street  ‘ 
is  well  built,  and  it  has  many  houses  two  and 
throe  stories  high,  a spacious  market- phus*,  some 
handsome  Mohammedan  structures,  and  some  mi- 
litary cantonments.  The  dwellings  of  the  civil 
establishment  are  rii*|>ersed  over  the  environs. 
This  town  is  secured  from  inundation  bv  largo 
and  solid  embankments  along  the  river:  the  value  ’ 
of  these  was  sufficiently  proved  in  Ik! 7,  when  ! 
during  the  heavy  rains  the  waters  of  the  river  , 
r«»se  in  one  night  18  ft.,  or  6 ft.  alstve  the  general 
level  of  the  town,  which  was  only  preserved  by 
l heir  means.  Cuttack  is  lielieveri  to  have  been  a 
capita)  as  early  as  the.  loth  century. 

CCXIIAVKN  ((term.  Vurluifm).  a *ea-|iort 
town  of  N.  Germany,  immediately  within  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Ellic.  on  its  SW.  aide,  in  a detached 
portion  of  territory  ticlonging  to  Hamburgh,  from 
which  it  is  distant  no  m.  WNW. : lat.  53®  52'  21" 
X..  long.  s°  id'  E.  Pop.  1.410  in  1861.  The  town 
has  a good  liarUmr,  with  deep  water,  a lighthouse, 
and  is  a quarantine  station.  It  was  formerly  the 
rendezvous  of  most  jMissengers  to  and  from  Eng- 
land and  the  EHm*  ; hut  since  the  establishment  of 
st cam-packet k.  they  are  conveyed  direet  to  and 
from  Hamburgh.  Vessels  entering  the  Ells*  gene- 
rally heave  to  op|iositc  Cux  haven  for  pilots.  Iiv 
whom  it  is  mostly  inhabited.  In  summer  it  is 
resorted  to  by  sea-lwthers. 

Cl ’/CO.  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  formerly  the 
rap.  of  the  empire  of  the  iuca*.  at  tile  f»»ot  of  some 
hills,  having  an  extensive  valley  o|H*ning  to  the 
11,3*0  ft,  alwive  the  level  of  the.  sen,  iilsmt 
100  m.  ESE.  Lima;  lat.  13®  30'  55"  S..  long. 
72°  4'  10"  \V.  Pop.  45.231  in  1858,  mostly  In- 
dians. The  eutherim!  and  convent  of  St.  Augus- 
tine an*  said  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  religious 
edifice*  in  the  New  World : and  it  has  beside*  six 
rlnirchc*.  eight  convents,  four  well- endowed  hos- 
pitals. three  monasteries,  a university,  and  three 
collegiate  school*.  But  Cuzco  derives  most  part 
of  its  interest  from  the  historical  asst s rial  ions  con- 
nected with  it.  and  from  its  remains  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  incas.  Even  a great  iiiimlsr  of  the 
private  houses  belong  to  that  era  : and  by  the  size 
of  the.  stone*,  and  the  fineness  and  iieculiarity  of 
the  buildings,  give  to  the  city  an  im|Mising  air. 
The  Dominican  convent,  a magnificent  structure, 
is  raised  on  wall*  that  fonm*ri  part  of  the  famous 
temple  of  the  sun,  destroyed  hv  the  fanatical  zeal 
of  the  Spaniards.  Clloa  (Voyage  d’Ameriqtie.  i. 
507)  says  that  the  high  altar  stands  on  the  very 
s|m»1  formerly  occupied  by  the  golden  image  of  the 
Min.  1’pon  a hill  to  the  N.  of  the  city  arc  the 
ruins  of  a very  extensive  fortress,  the  work  of  the 
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incas,  the  walls  of  which  an*  of  the  specie*  named 
Cyclopean,  and  have  a striking  analogy  to  the  so- 
called  stntctures  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Some  of  the  stones,  which  are  all  of 
angular  slin|**s,  are  of  such  an  enormous  size  that 
their  weight  is  said  to  exceed  150  tons,  and.  though 
no  cement  l>e  used  in  the  building,  they  arc  so 
admirably  jointed  and  titled  together,  tlmi  the  in- 
terstices are  hnnllv  perceptible.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  such  vast  blocks  could  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  quarries  nnri  placed  on 
the  walls  without  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery. 
In  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  city  are  extensive 
remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  the  same  style:  and 
it  is  said  by  Alccdo  that  a subterranean  passage 
loci  from  the  palace  of  the  incas  to  the.  fortress, 
and  that  a road  was  constructed  from  the  city  to 
Lima. 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  excelling 
in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Then* 
an*  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
stufls,  and  of  leather  and  parchment.  A con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  these  and  in  the 
product*  of  the  adjacent  district. 

Cuzco  I*  the  most  ancient  of  the  Peruvian  cities, 
it*  origin  dating  from  the  era  of  MancnCnpar,  the 
founder  of  the  empire  of  the  incas,  probably  in 
the  12th  century.  Pizarro  took  possession  of  it  in 
1554,  and  was  shortly  after  besieged  in  it  by  the 
whole  Peruvian  force.  During  this  siege  a great 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed*  The  city,  as  well 
as  the  province,  of  Cuzco,  nficr  being  tom  from 
the  S|*nnish  dominion,  formed  part  of  Peru  front 
1821  to  1836;  it  then  fell  to  Bolivia,  but  was  sub- 
sequently again  united  to  Peru. 

CYPRUS,  or  KIBRIS,  a famous  and  consider- 
able island,  in  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  at  present  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  I I m.  S.  Cape  Anamour  in  the  for- 
mer. 65  nt.  W.  Latakia  in  the  latter,  and  330  m. 
E.  < ’rete ; between  lat.  34°  34'  and  35°  42'  X'.,  and 
long.  32®  18'  and  34®  37'  E.  Shape  somewhat 
oval,  with  a considerable  promontory  projecting 
EXE.  from  the  main  body  of  the  island:  greatest 
length  132  m. ; average  breadth  from  30  to  35  m. 
Pop.  estimated  nt  110,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  are  Greeks.  The  island  is  intersected  length- 
ways, or  from  E.  to  W.,  by  a range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  point  of  which,  St.  Croce  (an.  M. 
Oltpvjm*),  is  about  15  m.  S.  Nicosia.  The  princi- 
pal river.  Pedia  (an.  TWtrws),  consists  of  two  main 
branches:  it  flows  K.  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  having  its  embouchure  near  the  ruins  of 
Coustantia,  on  the  K.  coast : but  this,  like  most  of 
the  other  rivers,  is  but  of  limited  dimensions, 
and  is  nearly  dried  up  in  summer.  Cyprus  is  also 
otherwise  ill  supplied  with  water,  that  obtained 
from  most  of  the  wells  being  brackish.  The  prin- 
cipal plains  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Podia,  and 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island.  The  climate  differs  in 
different  parts:  along  the  X.  shore  it  is  compara- 
tively temperate;  the  winds  coming  from  the  cold 
mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor  temper  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  in  winter  produce  piercing 
e« this  on  the  mountains,  which  arc  coveted  with 
snow  for  several  months.  But  it.  is  otherwise  in 
the  plains  along  the  8.  and  K.  coast*  : these  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  a whitish  soil  which  has 
an  offensive  glare,  and  being  defended  from  the  N. 
and  X \V.  wind*  by  the  mountains,  at  the  same 
lime  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  E.,  SE.,  and  JS.  winds  from  the  Syrian,  Arabian, 
and  l.ybian  deserts,  they  have  a higher  tempera- 
ture than  any  other  place  in  the  Levant.  During 
the  summer  heats  malaria  is  frequently  generated ; 
and  long  droughts,  combined  with  the  want  of  in- 
dustry and  the  neglect  of  irrigation,  not  unfre- 
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nuentlv  destroy  the  crops.  The  soil  in  naturally  in^jly  rich  in  its  nature,  although  neglectful.  The 
fruitful,  and.  in  antiquity,  Cyprus  was  famous  for  Greeks  ore  so  oppressed  by  their  Turkish  masters, 
its  fertility,  and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  that  they  dare  not  cultivate  the  land:  the  harvest 
products.  Even  now,  though  only  a very  small  would  instantly  be  taken  from  them  if  they  did. 
]Mirtion  of  the  land  be  cultivated,  and  that  in  the  Their  whole  aim  seems  to  Ik*  to  scrape  together 
most  wretched  manner,  the  merchants  of  I,nniica  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  pay  their 
annually  export,  several  cargoes  of  excellent  wheat  tax  to  the  governor.  The  omission  of  this  is 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  best  as  well  as  the  punished  l»v  torture  or  by  death;  and,  in  cases 
most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island  are  in  the  vi-  of  their  inability  to  supply  the  im[x»st,  the  inhab. 
trinity  of  Cerina  and  Hafto,  the  ancient  Paphos,  tly  from  the  island,  ho  many  emigrations  of  this 
(See  I1afka.)  sort  happen  during  the  year,  that  the  pop.  of  nil 

Cotton  of  a superior  quality  is  produced  in  the  Cyprus  scarcely  exceeds  60,000  persons,  a nunilier 
island.  The  cultivation  was  much  extended  after  formerly  insufficient  to  have  peopled  one  of  its 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war,  and  in  many  cities.  The  governor  resides  at  Nicosia. 
1863  the  total  produce  amounted  to  8,000  hales  His  appointment  is  annual,  and  as  ir  is  obtained 
of  21  rwt.,  or  2,016,000  pounds.  (Report  of  Mr.  by  purchase,  the  highest  bidder  succeeds;  each 
Vice-Consul  White  on  the  Trade  of  Cyprus,  dated  striving,  after  his  arrival,  to  surfuiss  his  predeces- 
May  10,  1804.)  Cyprus  was  formerly  famous  for  sor  in  the  enormity  of  his  exactions.  From  this 
its  cotton,  and,  under  the  Venetians,  the  island  terrible  oppression,  the  consuls  and  a few  other 
annually  exported  about  30,000  bales.  It  then  families  an?  free,  in  consequence  of  a protection 
also  exported  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  j granted  by  their  respective  nations.’ 
produced  from  plantations  of  canes  in  the  vicinity  I Mr.  Kinncir  (Journey,  pp.  182-3)  states,  that 
of  Limasol  ami  Kalla.  There  are  extensive  j ‘ the  governor  and  the  archbishop  deal  more  largely 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  pines;  groves  of  olives  in  coni  than  all  the  other  people  of  the  island  put 
and  plantations  of  mulberries.  It  is  remarkable  together ; they  frequently  seize  upon  the  whole 
for  the  fineness  of  its  fruits,  and  its  rich  sweet  yearly  produce,  at  their  own  valuation,  and  either 
wine,  oil,  and  silk.  The  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  export  or  retail  it  at  an  advanced  price;  nay,  it 
vellow  and  white,  but  the  former  is  preferred.  | happened  more  than  once,  during  the  war  in 
the  wheat  is  of  a superior  quality,  affording  ex-  ' Spain,  that  the  whole  of  the  coni  was  purchased 
cel  lent  bread;  and  rice,  madder,  and  an  endless  j in  this  manner  by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and 
variety  of  other  valuable  products,  might  be  cul-  exported  without  leaving  the  lower  orders  a 
tivated  in  several  |*arts  of  the  island.  morsel  of  bread.’  More  recently,  the  condition  of 

The  wines  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  pro-  [ t he  jieoplc  seems  to  have  somewhat  improved,  to 
duced  from  the  vineyard  called  the  Commandery,  I judge  from  consular  and  other  reports.  The  cx- 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  |*»rts  of  produce  are  also  steadily  increasing.  The 
were  formerly  more  highlv  prized  for  desserts  J total  amount  of  exports  for  1863  was  276,700/., 
than  even  those  of  Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Iteing  an  increase  of  88,565/.  upon  the  preceding 
last  century,  the  total  produce  of  the  vintage  year,  chiefly  duo  to  augmented  culture  of  cotton, 
was  sup|M»sed  to  amount  to  above  2,000,000  gal-  I'lic  total  amount  of  imports  in  1863  was  120,000/., 
Ions,  of  which  nearly  half  was  exported;  but  j exceeding  that  of  the  year  1862  by  20,000/. 
now.  the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not  Greece  is  the  chief  importing  country,  next 
amount  to  a tenth  part  of  these  quantities.  ‘Per-  Austria  ami  then  France.  (Report  of  Mr.  Viee- 
liaps,’  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ‘there  is  no  part  of  the  Consul  White  on  the  Trade  of  Cyprus,  dated  May 
world  where  the  vine  yields  such  redundant  ami  10,  1864.) 

luscious  fmit : the  juice  of  the  Cyprian  grape  re-  Sheep  and  cattle  are  bred  in  considerable  nuni- 
sembles  a concentrated  essence.  The  wine  of  the  here.  There  is  abundance  of  game,  such  as  pnr- 
island  is  famous  all  over  the  Levant.  English-  tridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  and  suqrc*:  there  are 
men,  however,  do  not  consider  it  as  a favourite  no  wild  quadrupeds,  excepting  foxes  ami  hares, 
(leverage;  it  requires  nearly  a century  of  age  to  but  many  kinds  of  serpents,  and  the  tarantula, 
deprive  it  of  that  sicklv  sweetness  which  renders  Clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  devastate  the  country, 
it  repugnant  to  their  palates.  Its  powerful  The  ancient  mines  of  Cyprus  now  wholly  neg- 
ajK-rient  quality  is  also  not  likely  to  recommend  lected,  afforded  large  quantities  of  the  lincst 
it.  When  it  has  remained  in  bottles  for  10  «»r  12  copper  Cyprium),  whence,  tlmuirh  that  lie 

years,  it  acquires  a slight  degree  of  fermentation,  very  doubtful,  t lie  name  of  the  island  has  been 
upon  exposure  to  the  air;  anil  this,  added  to  its  supposed  to  Ik*  derived.  It  is  also  said  to  contain 
sweetness  ami  high  colour,  causes  it  to  resemble  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  lias  a 
Tokav  more  than  any  other  wine.  It  will  keep  species  of  rock-crystal  called  Paphos  diamond, 
in  casks,  to  which  the  air  has  access,  for  any  Amianthus,  orasbestos,  of  a very  nu|>crior  quality, 
number  of  years.  If  the  inhabitants  were  imlus-  j is  found  near  IlatVa;  it  is  flexible  as  silk,  white, 
trious.  and  capable  of  turning  their  vintage  to  and  more  delicately  fibrous  than  that  of  any  other 
the  best  account,  the  red  wine  of  the  island  might  country.  Mariti  states  that  a village,  called 
lie  rendered  as  famous  as  the  white,  and,  pcriinpe,  Amianthus,  existed  in  Cyprus  in  his  time;  and  it 
better  suited  for  exportation.  ('Travels,  iv.  19.)  was  most  probably  the  tqiot  where  the  Amianthus 
Cyprus  was  formerly  far  more  densely  popu-  or  incombustible  doth,  used  by  the  ancients  to 
lated  than  it  is  at  present.  Ill  antiquity,  the  nop.  wrap  up  the  bodies  of  distinguished  persons  when 
probably  fell  little  short  of  1,000,000;  amt  in  laid  on  the  funereal  pile,  was  principally  produced. 
1571,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turk*,  it  had  (Travels,  i.  177.)  iSalt  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
n pop.  of  nlsmt.  400.1100,  or  nearly  four  times  its  at  various  places  on  the  S.  coast.  The  inhab. 
present  amount.  * Nowhere,’  as  Mr.  Kinneir  states  manufacture  small  carpets,  some  silk  and  cotton 
(Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  pp.  176,  &c.),  ‘ is  'fabrics,  and  excellent  Turkey  leather.  Under  the 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  Turks  this  island  was  divided  into  three  saniiacka 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Cyprus,  where  it  has  — those  of  Kaffn,  Cerina.  and  Nicosia.  Nicosia, 
literally  turned  cities  into  miserable  villages,  ami  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  cap.  The  other 
cultivated  ticlda  into  arid  desert*.’  In  describing  princijwil  towns  are  Iairnica,  on  the  site  of  the 
his  journey  from  Larnicn  to  Nicosia,  Dr.  Clarke  j ancient  Citium,  Limasol,  Famagusta  on  the  E. 
(Travels,  iv.  55)  observes,  ‘The  soil  everywhere  ; Cerina  (an.  Ctrinia)  on  the  N.,  mid  Knffa  ( Paphos ) 
exhibited  a white  marlv  clav,  said  to  be  exceed-  : on  the  W.  const.  Even  the  ruins  of  most  uf  the 
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ancient  citic*  mentioned  by  Strain*  have  disap- 
peared ; but  at  Constantin,  near  Famagusta,  Kin- 
neir  traced  the  circ.  of  the  indent  wall*,  ami  the  1 
foundation*  of  some  building*;  and  at  Lamica  ; 
medal*  nnd  other  antiquities  are  frequently  dug 
up.  The  remain*  of  a monastery,  built  by  a prin- 
ce** of  the  hou*e  of  Lusignan,  stand  about  4 in. 
SE.  t’erinn.  Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  by 
the  PbamicianM.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks, 
ami  successively  possessed  by  the  Egyptian*, 
Persian*.  Greek*,  and  Homan*.  In  antiquity,  it 
was  ns  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  as  Delos 
for  that  of  Apollo  and  Diana  This,  in  fact,  was 
the  favourite  sent  of  the  goddess,  *Htnt  pntnu 
Ct/pri.'  Divine  honours  are  supposed  to  have 
been  first  paid  to  her  at  Paphos  (See  Maffa), 
where  she  had  a magnificent  temple — 

• nbl  tcmplmn  ill!,  eentmnqne  Saba*o 
Thure  caU-nt  am-,  «erti»*qtie  roemtihn*  Imlant.* 
.F.nelil,  1.  41S. 

Tbit  the  whole  island  was  sacred  to  Venus;  and, 
besides  Paphos,  other  three  cities  were  celebrated 
lor  her  worship. 

* K-«t  Amsthns.est  oolsa  mild  Paphos,  niquo  L'ytliera. 

Jdtilheque  domus.'  .ftwid,  x.  »M. 

Hence  the  epithets  Cyprian.  Paphian,  and  Ma- 
lian, applies l to  Venn*.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
ladies  of  the  island  are  still  devotedly  attached 
to  the  worship  of  the  goddew. 
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After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  Cyprus 
formed  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  which 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens.  Isaac,  a prince  of 
the  Comncni  family,  having  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty, was  dethroned,  in  1191,  by  Richard  I., 
king  of  England.  The  latter  having  conferred 
the  island  on  Guy  do  I.usignan,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  it  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  his  family  for  three  centuries,  or  till  14*0, 
when,  on  default  of  heirs,  it  fell  to  the  Venetians. 
The  Turks  took  it  from  them  in  1571,  Brcgadino, 
the  gnllaut  defender  of  Famagusta,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  resource,  at  last  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms.  No  winner,  however,  had  the  place 
Itcen  delivered  up  than  the  capitulation  was  dis- 
regarded. nnd  Brcgadino  himself  was  skinned 
alive  and  impaled— a dreadful  augury  of  what 
the  imputation  was  to  suffer  under  the  dominion 
of  the  warlike  followers  of  Mahomet.  However, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  better  government  of 
Turkey,  inaugurated  in  recent  year*  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Western  powers,  will  also  make 
itself  felt  before  long  in  this  magnificent  island. 

CZEGLED,  a large  market  town  of  Hungary** 
between  the  Danube  nnd  Theiss,  co.  Pesth,  on  the 
high  mad  between  that  city  and  Dchroczin,  39  m. 
SE.  the  former,  and  84  m.  WSW.  the  latter.  Pop. 
19.150  in  1857.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Protestants.  A great  deal  of  ordinary  red  wine 
is  made  here,  a*  well  as  beer. 
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TVACCA.  or  DHAKA,  an  ini.  city  of  Hindustan, 
J prov.  Bengal,  formerly  very  extensive,  popu- 
lous, ami  rich,  and  still  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  the  seat  of  n court 
of  circuit  and  np|icnl  for  the  seven  E.  dintr.  of 
Bengal.  It  extends,  with  its  suburi*.  for  6 m. 
along  a river  which,  uniting  with  the  Ganges 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the 
other,  afford*  the  greatest  facilities  to  commerce  : 
lat.  *28°  4*/  N.,  long.  !Ht°  17'  E..  127  in.  NE.  Cal- 
cutta, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  East 
Bengal  railway.  Pop.  estimated  at  70,00(1.  Like 
other  native  towns,  it  i*  a mixture  of  brick, 
t hatch,  and  mud  houses,  with  narrow  and  crooked 
street*.  The  bulk  of  the  houses  an1  so  very  com- 
bustible, that  they  arc  usually  burned  down  once 
a year.  According  to  Hel»ef,  Dacca  i*  like  the 
worst  part  of  Calcutta,  near  Outpour,  but  with 
some  really  fine  ruins  intermingled  with  the  huts, 
which  cover  three-fourths  of  its  nren.  There  are 
few  Euro|iean  house*,  and  these  mostly  small  and 
mean,  compared  with  those  of  Calcutta.  .Some 
(•reek  building*,  which  were  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  late  nabob,  were  ruined  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  river.  In  the  17th  century 
Glam  Khan  built  a jMtlace  and  fort,  here,  the  ruin* 
of  which  form  an  un|N>siiig  object  ; and  toward 
the  end  of  the  same  centurv  a grandson  of  Aurung- 
7.i! I m;  nimmcnecd  and  finished  a magnificent 
pnlnce.  now  also  in  ruins.  The  (tagodns  are  few* 
and  small,  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Moham- 
medanism. nnd  almost  every  brick  building  ha* 
its  Persian  or  Arabic  inscription.  There  is  a small 
hut  pretty  Gothic  English  chunk;  and  a burial 
ground  about  a mile  from  the  city,  containing 
Mime  handsome  tom  I at.  ta»th  Christian  nnd  Mussul- 
man. Then*  are  several  obelisk*  in  and  around 
the  city;  and  alxmt  I in.  off  is  a lieauiiful  Gothic 
bridge,  said  to  have  liecn  constructed  by  a French- 
man, but,  like  most  of  the  other  public  edifices,  in 
a state  of  ruin.  All  the  buildings  beyond  the 


inhabited  |»ortion  of  the  city  nro  surrounded  hr 
ruins  stul  rank  vegetation  ; and  the  castle,  fac- 
tories, and  churches,  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Portuguese,  have  all  fallen  into  decay.  English 
goods  and  manufactures,  or  imitations  of  them, 
are  to  l>e  met  with  in  the  liazaar*;  hut  no  vessels 
larger  than  small  country-built  brig*  come  up  the 
river.  The  trade  of  the  city,  however,  hasgTeatly 
improved  in  recent  year*  by  the  establishment  nf 
the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  a line  running  from 
Calcutta  to  Dacca,  via  Pubna,  with  a branch  t*» 
Jessore.  'Hie  total  length  of  this  railway  i*  119 
m„  and  it  was  ojiened  throughout  on  the  15lh 
November.  1862.  The  striped  and  flowered  mus- 
lin* of  Dacca  were  formerly  regarded  ns  inimitable, 
nnd  were  in  great  request  at  the  Mogul  court,  and 
other  native  Indian  courts,  u*  well  n*  at  the  old 
court  of  France.  The  manufacture  was  hereditary 
in  several  families,  but  has  been  annihilated  hv 
the  destruction  of  the  native  courts  and  the 
wealthy  native  nobles.  Its  loss  has  been  very 
generally  awrilxsl  to  the  importation  of  the 
cheaper  muslins  of  England,  but  this  is  a mistake ; 
it  was  wholly  suppressed  before  a yard  oi  British 
1 muslin  or  calico  found  its  way  to  India.  The 
manufacture,  in  fact,  was  never  carried  on  upon 
a large  wale ; and  being  one  of  luxury  only,  it 
I fell  with  the  fall  of  the  wealthy  class,  who  alone 
purchased  its  products.  The  cotton  grown  in  the 
district  is  now  mostly  exported  to  England. 
There  are  some  respectable  Greek.  Portuguese, 
and  Armenian  merchants.  The  country  round 
Dacca  being  always  covered  with  verdure  during 
the  dry  months,  it  is  comparatively  free  fr.»m 
i violent  heals,  nnd  is  reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest 
| stations  in  Bengal. 

Dacca  i*  comparatively  modern:  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Atari  razol.  From  1668  to  1639  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Bengal,  nnd  again  attained  to 
that  dignity  in  1657.  the  commencement  of  the 
.-era  of  its  greatest  splendour,  when,  judging  from 
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it*  ruins,  it  must  hnvo  vied  in  extent  and  wealth 
with  the  largest  cities  of  India.  It*  decline  began 
with  the  disorders  consequent  to  the  invasion*  of 
Xadir  Shah. 

Dacca,  and  Dacca  Jbulpoir,  two  districts 
of  Hindoxtnn,  prov.  Denial,  chiefly  between  lat. 
23°  and  24°  N,,  and  long.  8i»°  3t?  and  91°  K.  ;j 
having  X.  the  dixtr.  Myinunsing,  E.  Tipperah,  S. 
Backergunge,  and  W.  Jeraure  and  Iiajishaye.  The 
area  of  Dacca  is  1,870,  and  of  Dacca  Jclulporc 
2,A8o  sn.  in.;  pop.  of  both  districts  1,237. not)  in 
I860.  The  country  is  almost  a dead  tint,  .studded 
with  lakes,  and  intersected  by  the  two  great  river*,  ; 
Hraliinaputra  and  Ganges.  During  the  rainy  ! 
season  it  exhibits  the  upiiearancc  of  an  inland  sea,  l 
over  which  the  villages,  raised  on  artificial  em- 
bankments, are  scattered  like  so  many  islands.  | 
The  laud  fertilised  by  such  extensive  inundations  , 
is  extremely  productive ; but  a large  proportion  of  i 
it  is  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  with  cle-  1 
pliant*,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  do 
considerable  damage  to  cultivation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  much  less  numerous  now  than  formerly:  < 
and  a great  deal  of  the  laud  that  had  been  over-  | 
spread  with  jungle  has  latterly  lieen  cleared,  and  j 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Co- 
mercolly  river,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ganges,  are 
populous  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo ; a species  of  cotton 
called  hanga,  though  not  of  a sujierior  quality, 
very  well  adapted  for  the  tine  Ntriped  muslins,  for 
which  this  prov.  was  long  famous  used  to  be 
grown  in  large  quantities.  The  land  is  subdivided 
into  extremely  smull  estates,  and  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  river-courses  alters  their  extent  and 
Uiundnrics  so  much,  that  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  have  always  been  matters 
of  much  difficulty.  Dimities,  cloths  resembling 
diaper,  and  damask  linen,  are  now  the  chief  manu- 
factures. About  half  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and 
half  Mohammedans.  Slavery  is  pretty  prevalent. 
These  districts  had  formerly  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety, from  the  number  and  enormity  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  them,  hut  in  this  respect  they 
have  lately  very  much  improved.  There  are  nu- 
merous Hindoo  schools,  for  instruction  in  the  i 
Bengalee  language,  religion,  and  laws.  Chief  i 
towns,  Dacca,  Narraiu gunge,  Soonergung,  and 
Kajanagur. 

DAHOMEY,  a country  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  of  which  the  iMiundarics  are  fur  from  being 
well  detuied,  but  which  is  supposed  to  extend  be- 
tween about  6°  and  8°  or  9°  X.  lat.,  and  from  1° 
to  perhaps  3°  E.,  long.,  having  W.  Ashautee,  E. 
Yarriba  and  Benin,  and  S.  the  Atlantic  < >ccan.  As 
far  as  1ms  been  hitherto  discovered,  this  country 
is  destitute  of  any  considerable  hills,  uud  consist* 
of  an  immense  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea 
to  the  Kong  Mountains,  which  an-  here  from  160 
to  200  m.  inland.  The  Volta  and  Loka  rivers 
bound  it  on  the  \\\,  hut  excepting  these,  there 
seems  to  lie  no  stream  of  any  considerable  import  - 


| overgrown  serj**nt*.  Deer  and  domestic  animals 
an*  plentiful.  Previously  to  the  early  part  of  lust 
century  this  country  was  divided  into  a number  of 
petty  states,  and  is  represented  os  having  been 
populous  ami  well  cultivated.  The  Daltonian?,  by 
whom  it  was  overrun  and  laid  waste,  came  fnim 
the  iuterior  of  the  Continent.  They  are  said  to 
be  hospitable  to  strangers,  brave  and  resolute ; ami 
these,  if  they  exist,  would  appear  to  make  up  the 
whole  amount  of  their  good  qualities.  Their  dis- 
position seem*,  from  their  conduct,  to  lie  a com- 
pound of  that,  of  the  tiger  and  the  spaniel, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood 
with  tin*  most  abject  senility.  All  the  moat  arbi- 
trary forms  of  eastern  des|x»tistn  seem  to  be  mild 
and  free,  when  compared  with  that  established  iu 
this  wretched  country.  It  i*  singular,  too,  that 
this  des|s>tisDi  i»  not  founded  upon  force  and  ter- 
ror, nor  is  it  connected  with  anything  timid  or 
effeminate  in  the  character  of  the  people.  It  rest.* 
on  a blind  and  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  |»crsoii 
of  the  sovereign,  as  for  that  of  a superior  living, 
lie  is  the  almolute  master  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties  of  his  subjects,  and  dis|s>ses  of  them  at 
pleasure.  It  is  a crime  in  the  latter  to  suppose 
(hat  the  king  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  or  {lerforms  any 
of  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortal.  A sove- 
reign of  the  name  of  Bossa  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  caused  all  the  persons  of  the  same 
name  in  his  dominions  to  tie  put  to  death,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  unpardonable  presumption  that 
any  subject  should  bear  the  same  name  with  his 
master.  The  greatest  lonh*  can  only  approach  the 
king  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  and  roiling  their 
heads  in  the  dust.  The  attempts  thus  made  to 
inspire  the  people  w'ith  reverence  for  their  monarch, 
seem  to  have  been  completely  successful.  The 
Dahoman  rushes  to  bAltle  in  oliedienrc  to  the 
orders  of  hi*  king  with  a blind,  unthinking,  brute 
confidence,  Norris  having  asked  a Dahomuu 
before  battle  if  he  did  not  think  the  enemy  too 
numerous : the  latter  replied,  * I think  of  my  king, 
and  then  I dare  engage  five  of  the  enemy  myself. 
He  declared  his  indifference  whether  he  survived 
or  not ; adding,  * It  is  not  material : my  head  be- 
longs to  the  king,  not  to  myself;  if  he  pleases  to 
send  for  it  1 am  ready  to  resign  it : or  if  it  is  shot 
through  in  battle,  it  is  no  difference  to  me,  1 am 
satisfied.’  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  human  skulls  form  the  favourite  ornament  in 
the  construction  of  the  |>abice*  ami  temple*.  Thu 
king’s  sleeping  chamber  hus  the  floor  paved  with 
the  skulls,  and  the  naif  ornamented  with  the  jaw- 
bones of  chief*  whom  he  has  overcome  in  battle. 
Every  year  a grand  festival  is  held,  which  lasts 
for  several  weeks,  and  during  which  the  kiug 
waters  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  with  the  blood 
of  hosts  of  human  victims.  The  bodies  of  those 
unhappy  men  are  not  even  interred,  but.  are  sus- 
I tended  by  the  feet  to  the  walls,  and  left  hanging 
till  they  putrefv.  The  ceremony  is  known  as  the 
* grand  custom. 


mice.  The  country  is,  however,  well  watered,  ami  I 1‘erhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected 
interspersed  with  small  marshes.  The  soil  is  ! with  this  barbarous  horde  is,  that  all  the  women 
wholly  alluvial;  not  a stone  is  to  !>e  met  with;  are  monopolised  by  the  sovereign;  and  that  no 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a vegetation  of  un-  individual  can  |N»sxe*s  himself  of  either  a wife  or  a 
bounded  luxuriance:  ami  the  beauty  and  excel-  concubine  except  by  gift  of,  or  purchase  from,  the 
leuce  of  the  country  are  spoken  of  in  terras  of  the  king;  and  whether  the  lady  lx*  young  or  old, 
highest  admiration.  (See  the  statements  of  Bos-  , handsome  or  the  reverse,  she  must  be  equallv  m«- 
man  and  Phillijw,  in  the  liisloirc  Generate  dcs  j eeptable  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  is  given  or 
Voyages,  iv.  274,  &c.)  Oranges,  limes,  guavas,  sold.  The  king  keeps  a vast  seraglio  for  himself; 
ami  other  tropical  fruits,  melons,  piue-apples.  And  > and  at  his  death  his  wives  and  concubines  fall  to 
yams,  grow  wild ; ami  maize,  millet,  and  other  murdering  each  other,  till  the  carnage  he  stopped 
grains,  potatoes,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  ami  by  the  interference  of  the  new*  king.  After  these 
spicea  are  successfully  cultivated.  In  some  parts  statements,  it  will  only  appear  consistent  and 
the  country  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  re-  ; natural  that  the  tujer  should  be  the  principal 
treat  of  lions,  hyenas,  leopards,  elephants,  and  fetiche,  or  object  of  worship  among  the  Dahoman*, 
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Late  reports  state  that,  despite  their  ferocity,  this 
moat  detestable  of  liortiarian  hordes  has  been 
checked  in  its  devastating  course.  A number  of 
the  petty  states  it  hod  subdued  have  emancipated 
themselves;  and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
sovereign  of  Dahomey  is  now  tributary  to  the 
sovereign  of  Yarriha.  Next  to  Abomey,  the  cap. 
and  residence  of  the  king,  about  HO  in.  inland, 
Whydah,  Ardrah,  Aoona.  and  Calmina,  are  the 
chief  towns  or  villages.  (For  further  accounts  of 
Dahomey,  many  of  them  greatly  contradictory, 
see  F.  K.  Furl**,  * Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans, 
being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King 
of  Dahomey  in  the  Years  1849-60,’  2 vols.  Loud. 
1851 ; T.  II.  Freeman.  ‘Journal  of  various  Visits  , 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  Ashanti,  Aku,  and  Dahomey,’ 
Loud.  1841 ; Mol  lien,  li.,  ‘ Voyage  dans  rinterieur 
«le  l’Afrique/  Paris  1820;  Leod,  J.  M.,  ‘Voyage 
to  Africa,  with  some  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People/  l<ond.  1820; 
and  Dalzcl,  A.,  4 History  of  Dahomey/  Loud. 
1795.  Some  of  the  more  recent  books  alsmt  Da- 
homey are  chiefly  compilations  from  these  older 
works,  spired  with  a gisnl  deal  of  romance.) 

DALEt  AKL1A.  a pn*v.  of  Sweden,  w hich  sec. 

DALKEITH,  a bor.  of  barony  and  market-town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Mid-Lothian,  on  the  road  from 
lalinburgh  to  Coldstream,  5$  m.  SE.  Edinburgh, 
ou  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.  Fop. 
8.159  in  1801 . The  town  is  situated  on  a penin- 
sular neck  of  land  between  the  N.  and  S.  Eskx, 
which  unite  about  a mile  E.,  and  fall  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh.  It  is  a clean, 
well-built  town ; the  princi|tal  street,  which  is 
wide  and  handsome,  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  and  there 
are  several  subordinate  streets.  Its  public  build- 
ings are, — a parish  church  (an  old  Gothic  ediflee, 
used  as  a collegiate  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion), three  chapels  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dis- 
senters, and  one  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
A new  ]Miri.«h  church  was  erected  in  1889.  Dal- 
keith has  long  been  eminent  for  its  educational 
institutions,  itarticularly  its  classical  school.  This 
town,  like  other  burghs  of  barony,  was  originally 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  baron  or 
sujxrior  ami  his  bailie;  hut,  in  1759*  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  np|*>inting  certain  trus- 
tees to  xiqieriutcnd  the  living,  cleaning,  and 
lighting  the  streets,  to  supply  the  burgh  with 
water,  and  to  provide  a revenue  for  these  purposes 
by  imposing  a small  tax  on  the  ale,  porter,  and 
beer  consumed  in  the  parish.  Dalkeith  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  gram  market,  which  is  held 
every  Thursday,  and  is  reckoned  the  largest  mar- 
ket of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  Dalkeith  and 
Edinburgh  railroad,  which  connects  these  towns, 
w as  commenced  as  early  as  1827,  atid  opened  for 
goods  and  passengers  in  1831,  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  at  his  own  expense,  brought  the  Dalkeith 
line  into  the  centre  of  the  burgh,  prolonging  it, 
by  a viaduct  over  the  X.  K*k,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate with  coal  mines  in  that  quarter.  Coal  nix  minis 
throughout  the  whole  neigh bourhood  of  Dalkeith. 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  llucclciich  in  Scotland,  is  within  300 
yards  of  the  E.  termination  of  the  town.  This 
palace^  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Douglasses 
earls  of  Morton,  was  acquired,  in  1342,  by  the 
fntnilv  of  Hucclcuch,  who  still  retain  it,  and  are 
su|K*nors  of  the  burgh.  Anne,  heiress  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  Iteheoded  for  rebellion 
in  1385.  George  IV’.,  on  bis  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1822,  resided  in  Dalkeith  House.  The  parlinmctit- 
arv  electors  of  the  burgh  unite  with  the  county 
constituency  in  returning  a member  to  the  H.  of  C. 

DALMATIA  (an.  part  of  Illyricum),  a morit. 
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country  of  Europe,  being  the  most  S.  pmv.  of  tlie' 
Austrian  empire,  comprising  a long  and  narrow 
territory  lying  along  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  numerous  islands  in  that  sea,  between  lat. 
42°  8‘  and  44°  55'  N.,and  long.  11°  30*  and  IV  E- 
having  X.  Hungarian  Croatia;  E. Turkish  Croatia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro;  and  S.  and  W. 
the  Adriatic:  length  of  the  continental  portion, 
XW.  to  SE.,  240  m.:  breadth  greatest  towards 
the  X.,  where  it  averages  nearly  40  m. ; but  it 
tapera  thence  gradually  to  its  & extremity,  and 
in  its  lower  half  is  never  more  than  15  m.  in 
width.  Area  220  Austrian,  or  about  5,800  Engl, 
xq.  miles.  Pup.  401,199  in  1857.  Dalmatia  is 
generally  mountainous.  The  Dinaric  Alps  Ism  ml 
it  on  the  E.,  and  the  whole  country  is  intersected 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast  by  some  of 
their  sulionlinate  ranges,  the  highest  jx>int  of 
which,  Mount  Biocnva,  near  lat.  43°  30',  is  4,853 
ft.  in  elevation.  Here,  ns  elsewhere,  the  Dinaric 
Alps  are  chiefly  of  calcareous  formation,  ami  full 
of  clefts  and  ravines;  they  are  nigged,  and  often 
destitute  of  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
country  has  in  most  parts  a sterile  and  desolate 
aspect.  Narrow  valleys  are  abundant,  but  plains 
of  any  extent  few.  There  are  numerous  small 
lakes,  ami  one  of  a tolerable  size,  near  Zara;  but, 
generally  speaking,  Dalmatia  is  ill  watered.  The 
principal  river,  the  X areata,  in  the  S.,  has  not  a 
course  of  more  than  15  m.  in  Lite  Austrian  terri- 
tory; the  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Zermagna, 
Kcrka.  and  Ccttiim,  but  none  is  of  any  great  size. 
The  t 'ettina  is  remarkable  for  a fine  cascade,  170  ft. 
in  altitude.  The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous 
lmrl tours,  of  which  those  of  Cattaro,  Sebenioo.  ami 
Laguna  are  the  best;  it  has  also  numerous  head- 
lands and  is  fenced  bv  a great  number  of  elon- 
gated islands  lying  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
shore.  The  principal  are,  Arbe,  Pago,  J sola  Graaa, 
Brazza,  Lenina,  Curzolu,  Lissa,  Meleda,  Ac.;  they 
are  mountainous,  and  present  the  same  general 
aspect  as  Continental  Dalmatia.  'Hie  climate  is 
wanner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  the  S.  the  date-palin  nourishes  in 
the  often  air,  and  the  olive  grows  in  the  lowlands 
everywhere  throughout  the  country.  Frost  ami 
snow  are  almost  unknown  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys, ami  are  of  very  short  duration  iu  the  moun- 
tains : the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  at  Kaguxa  is 
57°  3'  Fahrenheit.  The  winter  is  limited  to  six 
weeks  of  pretty  constant  rain ; yet,  on  the  whole, 
loss  rain  falls  in  Dalmatia  than  in  any  other  prov. 
of  the  empire,  and  the  country  often  suffers  from 
excess  of  drought.  Except  in  the  marshy  tracts 
along  the  shore,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious. 
The  arable  land  of  Dalmatia  is  not  more  tluui 
24*4  Austr.  sq.  miles  in  extent,  or  11  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area.  (Arenstein,  Dr.  Jos.,  Oestcrrcich 
in  der  Weltausstellung,  Vienna,  1832.)  Agricul- 
ture is  in  every  resjiect  extremely  backward. 

I Maize  and  barley  are  the  princqial  kinds  of  grain 
| cultivated;  but  not  two-thirds  of  the  com  neces- 
sary for  home  consumption  is  grown : the  rest  of 
the  quantity  required  conics  mostly  from  Turkey 
and  Hungary.  The  Dalmatian  wines  are  strong 
and  deep-coloured,  hut  are  apt  to  acquire  a taste 
from  the  leathern  flasks  in  which  they  are  kept. 
They,  however,  bear  transport  well,  and  consider- 
able quantities  are  sent  to  Fiiime,  Trieste,  ami 
Venice.  The  total  quantity  produced  annually 
is  officially  estimated  at  8,32*8,000  gallons.  Fruits 
are  abundant  and  excellent.  Figs  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  staple  of  Dalmatia;  they  grow 
without  culture  all  along  the  coast,  but  the  l»est 
are  those  of  Lenina.  During  their  |>criod  of  ma- 
turity, figs  make  a largo  part  of  the  food  of  the 
village  pop.,  and  about  845,000  libbrt  are  annually 
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exported.  The  climate  is  highly  Mutable  fur  the 
olive,  aud  the  oil  is  U tter  than  that  produced  in 
most  parts  of  Italy.  Nearly  17,000  cwt.  are  an- 
nually (Stained.  Cattle  breeding  is  pursued  to  a 
great  extent,  hut  the  breed*  are  mostly  inferior. 
According  to  an  otlk-ial  return  published  ill  1863, 
there  were  in  Dalmatia,  ut  that  |M-riod.  22,006 
horses;  1 1 *1,77 cattle;  81^682  aheap;  124(UM7 
goals;  amt  42,218  swine.  The  wolf,  wild  dog, 
Ibx,  and  lynx  are  amongst  the  wild  animals; 
game  (excepting  deer)  abounds,  as  do  waterfowl 
and  birds  of  prey.  The  anchovy  and  tunny 
fisheries  are  important,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
during  the  last  century ; they  furnish  employment 
to  about  8,000  iuliab.  Dried  and  salted  lish  form 
an  itu|M>rtant  article  of  commerce.  There  are 
some  coral  fisheries,  of  which  that  near  Sebenico 
is  the  chief.  The  fish  caught  iu  the  lakes,  &c. 
form  a chief  part  of  the  subsistence  of  many  of 
the  iuliab.  Excellent  tirnlier  fur  ship-building 
and  other  purposes  abounds  iu  the  interior;  but  is 
next  to  useless  from  the  absolute  want  of  roads, 
ciuiaJs,  or  navigable  rivers,  to  convey  it  to  the 
sea.  The  large  forests  which  formerly  existed  on 
the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  uml  that  part  of 
the  country  is  now  almost  bare  of  wood.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Austrian  government  is  now,  how- 
ever, directed  to  the  forest  economy  of  the  pn»v.. 
in  the  view  of  supplying  the  dockyards  at  Flume 
and  Venice  with  Dalmatian  timber.  Coal  is  found 
in  several  part*,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Trieste.  Ship-building,  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  nutratchinu  and  rotogliu , are  the  chief 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  Maraschino 
is  extensively  consumed  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  well 
known  iu  this  aud  most  other  countries,  ltcside* 
those,  a few'  articles  of  primary  necessity  only  are 
manufactured ; for  all  others,  the  inhab.  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  ncighUmring  countries. 
This  pruv.  enjoys  the  important  advantage  of 
being  placed  without  the  Austrian  customs  line, 
the  duty  on  foreign  goods  iiiiitortcd  being  only 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hut  the  strictness  with 
which  quarantine  regulations  arc  enforced  have 
gone  far  to  nullify  the  important  benefits  that 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  valuable 
privilege.  The  Dalmatians  ore  amongst  the  best 
sailors  of  the  Adriatic.  There  entered  the  port  of 
Zara,  in  1803,  1,630  vessels,  of  a borthen  of  8V, 362 
urns,  while  at  the  next  important  port,  Spalatro, 
there  entered  2,504  vessels,  of  75,347  tons  burthen. 
The  province  is  divided  into  tour  circles,  named 
after  their  respective  capitals,  Zara.  Spalatro,  Ka- 
gusa,  aiul  Cattaro:  the  last  two  circles  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Dalmatia,  aud  tiroiu  each 
other,  by  two  nurrow  slips  of  land  belonging  to 
Turkey,  which  stretch  down  to  the  sea  coast. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Sebenico,  Trau,  aud 
Macarsca.  Zara  is  the  cap.,  and  seat  of  the  gover- 
nor ami  couucil  of  the  pruv. 

The  inhab.  of  Dalmatia  are  Slavonians  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Bos- 
nians. The  names  of  the  rivers  and  nioim tains 
are  all  Slavonic.  The  vicinity  of,  aud  constant 
intercourse  with,  the  Italian  harlsmw,  has  however 
introduced  the  use  of  the  Italian  language  amongst 
the  commercial  part  of  the  inhah.,  as  Herman  is 
the  princi|>al  tongue  heard  amongst  the  civil 
and  military  official  circles.  Some  descendants  of 
Hungarian  families  are  found  amongst  the  nobility 
of  the  N.  circles,  ami  the  Jews,  who  are  not  very 
numerous,  are  said  to  descend  from  the  exiles  of 
that  nation  driven  from  Spain  in  1502.  Near 
Verlika  and  in  other  |«irts,  zinzari,  or  gipsies,  are 
found.  Even  amongst  the  Slavonic  inhabitants 
different  tribes  are  distinguishable.  The  most 
backward,  in  point  of  civilisation,  arc  the  Mor- 
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i laechi,  the  mountaineers  of  the  circles  of  Zara  and 
i Spalatro.  They  an*  addicted  to  a nomadic  life. 

: and  wander  about  as  shepherds,  sleeping  iu 
! summer  iu  the  ojien  air.  The  comforts  of  the 
agriculturist  and  rishemieu  an-  few,  os  is  usually 
the  case  iu  warm  climates:  their  house*  arc  small 
and  badly  built,  and  furniture  is  mostly  dispensed 
with.  Fish  and  vegetables  an*  the  chief  articles 
: of  nourishment,  aud  Isith  are  abundant.  The  dress 
! of  the  inhah.  of  the  coast  consists  in  blue  tight 
1 1 am  tab  Niiis.  a blue  waistcoat,  aud  in  winter  a 
s| tenner,  with  a coarse  brown  cloak  shafted  like  that 
of  the  Italian  Itoatuicn.  The  mountaineers  wear 
a linen  lire**  in  summer,  aud  in  winter  throw 
, their  sheep-skins  about  their  shoulders,  which  arc 
i proof  against  all  the  vicissitude*  of  the  weather. 
The  inhah.  are  generally  active,  courageous,  and 
of  quick  perception;  hut.  until  they  came  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre,  were  not  only  neglected,  hut 
living  on  tonus  of  constant  warfare  with  their 
| Mussulman  ueighlsturs,  from  which  state  of  tilings 
1 the  recent  border  feud*  are  an  inheritance.  The 
! largo  knife  aud  pistol*  which  the  Morbtcchi  still 
wear  in  their  gin  lies,  and  the  gun  which  the  *liep- 
] herd  sling*  over  hi*  shoulder  from  custom,  remind 
: the  stranger  no  les*  strongly  than  the  shaven  heads 
i of  some  of  the  mountaineers,  of  the  ntlmity,  in  de- 
i scent  and  in  manners,  existing  lietweeii  the  Sla- 
■ votiic  tribe*  that  inhabit  Imth  side*  of  the  moun- 
; tains.  The  inhah.  arc  Horn.  Hath.,  except  about 
one-fifth  |Mirt  who  belong  to  the  (ireek  church,  ami 
| a few  Jew*  and  gipsies. 

| Dalmatia,  like  the  other  pmva.  of  the  Austrian 
| empire,  ha*  a provincial  diet  or  representative  as- 
1 semhly.  instituted  by  imis-rial  diploma  of  Oct.  20, 

! I860,  followed  by  the  * i’nteut’  of  Feb.  26,  1861. 
(See  Austhia.)  Besides,  certain  of  its  towns  and 
Mime  districts,  ee|ieciaUy  that  of  Pnglizsa  near 
j SjMilatro,  retain  their  own  jurist licrion.  and  the 
I same  privilege*  they  imacwcd  liefore  their  union 
I with  Austria.  The  highest  authority  ill  Dalmatia 
j is  the  governor,  who  reside*  at  Zara,  the  seat 
of  the  (iuberuiHut.  In  this  citv  the  court  of 
appeal*  and  the  highest  criminal  court  an* 

' established,  with  dependent  court*  in  the  four 
circle  towns,  Zara,  Spalatro.  Hagusa,  and  Cat- 
tare.  Each  circle  ha*  several  district*,  the  chief 
: magistrate  in  which  is  named  prwtor,  and  take* 
cognisance  of  judicial  ami  police  a flair-*,  lieaide* 
directing  the  rural  economy  of  the  district.  The 
, district*  divide  into  greater  aud  lesser  parishes 
or  n immune*  under  headhorotigh*  ( Cn/n  villa  amt 
i Pof/esta ),  who  receive  no  salary,  hut  are  exempted 
, from  taxation,  as  are  also  the  Sardart  a descrip- 
• tion  of  tjen*-d urme *.  formed  hv  the  government 
\ out  of  the  peasantry.  . The  guarding  of  the  fren- 
. tier*  toward*  Turkey  is  an  mi|N>rtunt  charge  in 
| Dalmatia,  and  a strict  watch  Is  also  kept  along  the 
1 coast.  For  purpose*  of  trade,  6 bazaar*  or  markets 
' are  held  on  the  frontier,  ami  7 rastells,  or  parlatorin. 

I at  intervening  station*.  Lazaret*  are  established 
at  Zara,  Spalatro,  Hagusa.  ami  (,'aatelmono. 

Dalmatia  formed,  front  the  commencement  of 
the  12th  century  down  to  1411k  a portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary : at  the  last-named  epoch  it 
1 passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Venetian*,  who  had 
I made,  themselves  master*  of  Hagusa  nearly  100 
I yean  previously.  During  the  IGth  and  17th  cen- 
t tines  this  country  wa*  the  constant  seat  of  war* 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  until  it  was 
Anally  conquered  by  the  latter,  who  held  it  till 
1797,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1805, 
Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the  French,  who  in- 
corporated it  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Xapo- 
leun  I.  made  it  a duchy,  and  conferred  the  title 
of  duke  of  Dalmatia  on  Marshal  Soult.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  reverted  to  Austria. 
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DAMASCUS  (called  by  the  natives  25s- Sham 
an.  Dimeshk,  Hob.  Danuuck,  Greek  Ao*io<r«o<).  a 
city  of  Syria,  cap.  of  an  important  pachalic  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  virtual  metropolis  of  Syria,  in 
a plain  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Anti-Libanns,  about 
I HO  m.  S.  bv  W.  Aleppo;  lat,  33°  27'  N.,  long. 
36°  25'  E.  f’op.  from  120,000  to  150,000,  of  whom 

12.000  arc  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews.  A 
splendid  mosque  of  great  antiquity,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  disputed  by  Christians  and  Mus- 
sulmans, is  the  chief  architectural  ornament..  The 
form  of  the  building  (a  cross),  with  a .similarity  in 
arrangement  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  Italy,  seems 
to  evince  its  Christian  origin,  while  the  abundance 
of  Saracenic  ornaments  prove  that  the  Arabs,  if 
not  its  founders,  have  contributed  extensively  to 
its  decoration.  It  is  050  ft.  in  length,  bv  150  in 
width ; a fountain  plays  in  the  midst  of  a mag- 
nificent court,  and  the  pillars  and  other  ornaments 
are  superb.  A skull,  said  to  lx*  that  of  the  Baptist, 
and  liis  ‘sepulchre,  give  such  sanctity  to  this  J 
mosque,  that  it  is  death  for  even  a Mohammedan  • 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  are  kept.  A 
Christian  was  formerly  liable  to  the  bastinado  for  1 
merely  looking  into  the  court;  ami  the  western  j 
world  is  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  to  the  works  of  Ali  Bey  and 
Buckingham,  who,  in  their  character  of  Mussul- 
mans, were  allowed  to  iiisjioct  what  no  known 
Christian  is  permitted  to  approach.  There  are 
many  other  mosques.  According  to  Ali  Bey 
(ii.  266)  and  Addison  (it.  151),  they  are  unworthy 
of  notice;  hut  Robinson  (ii.  224)  says  they  are 
only  less  splendid  than  those  of  Constantinople. 
The  liazaars  are  extremely  numerous,  and  well 
supplied  with  merchandise:  but  the  private  resi- 
dences of  the  gentry  are,  after  all,  the  most  striking  j 
objects  to  a stranger,  not  for  their  exterior  ap-  ; 
pearanc©,  which  presents  nothing  but  a gloomy 
wall  of  mud,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  but  for  the  com- 
hinatiou  of  convenience,  magnificence,  and  taste, 
which  mark  the  interior  arrangements,  and  realise 
all  that  can  be  imagined  of  eastern  splendour. 

200.000  piastres  (2,000/.)  is  sometimes  expended 
on  the  fittings  up  of  a single  apartment.  There 
are  31  khans,  or  establishments  for  the  reception 
of  merchandise,  and  that  of  Hussein  Pacha,  built 
of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble,  with 
its  fountain,  arcades,  and  corridors,  is  a very  lieau- 
tiful  and  imposing  object.  A mosque  of  dancing  , 
dervishes  deserves  notice,  less  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  the  town,  than  from  the  singular 
contrast  in  the  occupations  of  its  inmates,  who, 
every  Friday  (the  Mohammedan  Sunday),  pirou- 
ette and  twirl  themselves  about  from  morning  till 
night,  while,  during  the  other  six  days,  they  are 
industrious  silk  weavers.  There  are  also  Greek, 
Maronitc,  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches,  8 con- 
vents of  Franciscan  monks,  and  8 Jewish  syna- 
gogues. Hospitals  numerous;  the  principal,  in 
w hich  great,  numliers  of  sick  aud  lame  poor  are 
lodged  and  fed  gratuitously,  is  a line  building, 
with  a mosque  belonging  to  it.  There  are  about 
20  large  schools  for  children,  a great  number  of 
smaller  ones,  besides  which  public  lectures  are 
given  daily  in  the  great  mosque,  and  in  some 
others,  but  education  is  confined  to  the  religion 
and  laws  of  Mohammed.  The  serai,  or  palace  of 
the  pacha,  is  a large  fortified  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  latter  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers,  hut  they  are  in  a half  ruinous  state,  and 
pressed  upon  by  extensive  suburbs  on  even*  side. 

Damascus  is  essentially  a commercial  town; 
some  hundred  merchants  are  permanently  settled 
in  it;  and  there  ore  great  monitors  of  tanners, 
painters,  printers,  dyers  of  various  stuffs,  silk- 
winders,  dealers  in  damask  cloth,  grocers,  saddlers, 


tent-sellers,  coppersmiths,  ironmongers,  farriers, 
furriers,  bakers,  millers,  and  other  artisans  ami 
traders.  There  are  also  a certain  numlter  of  ar- 
mourers, ami  though  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Da- 
mascus snhres  has  very  much  declined,  they  still 
lx*ar  a g<xxl  name.  Saddlery,  cabinet-work.  Jewel- 
lery, and  silk,  arc  now  the  staple  manufacture*. 
Foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  by  the  great  Mecca 
caravan,  which,  in  peaceable  times,  departs  once  a 
year;  the  Bagdad  caravan,  which  usually  perform* 
two  or  three  journeys  a year;  the  Aleppo  caravan, 
two  or  three  times  a month;  and  by  several  small 
caravans  to  Beirout,  Tripoli,  Acre,  Ac.,  which 
arrive  and  depart  dailv.  Beirout  is  reckoned  the 
port  of  Damascus.  This  city  is  watered  by  two 
rivers,  the  Barrada  and  Fichee,  which,  after  uni- 
ting, divide  again  into  seven  branches,  again  re- 
unite, and  thirdly  deposit  their  waters  in  a lake 
(Lake  of  the  Meadow),  which  has  no  outlet.  This 
abundant  supply  and  natural  diffusion  of  water 
has  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  very 
fertile.  The  inhabitants  do  not  remember  a year 
of  scarcity;  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  with  even*  kind 
and  variety  of  fruit,  are  produced  in  almost  unli- 
mited abundance,  and  the  gardens,  or  enclosures, 
form  a forest  of  trees,  and  a labyrinth  of  hedge*, 
walls,  and  ditches,  of  more  than  21  m.  in  circ. 
The  natives  speak  with  delight  of  the  beauty  of 
their  home,  especially  as  seen  from  the  hills  txdiirui 
Sulnhieh,  a large  village  on  the  N. ; but,  according 
to  Dr.  Richardson  (ii.  481),  the  scenery  is  inferior 
to  that  seen  from  the  summits  of  Ilighgate,  Hamj>- 
stead,  and  Richmond  hills.  The  climate  of  Da- 
mascus is  mild;  the  summits  of  the  Anti-Lilumu* 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  sometimes 
falls  in  the  city,  ilie  people  are  said  to  enjoy 
good  health,  but  blindness  is  frightfully  prevalent, 
and  leprosy,  fever,  and  dropsy,  are  common.  The 
plague,  however,  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  life  is  said  to  be  from  seventy 
to  eighty  years,  but  that,  no  doubt,  is  exaggerated. 

Damascus  is  very  ancient : it  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  15,  as  existing  1913  years  b.c.,  and  was 
then,  as  subsequently,  probably  the  capital  of  an 
independent  Syrian  kingdom.  It  was  subdued  by 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6),  hut  recovered  its  indepen- 
dence, if  not  earlier,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  xi.  24.)  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bcn-hadad  and  his  suc- 
cessors (1  Kings  xv.  18),  and  remained  so  till  it* 
subjugation  by  Tiglath-Pileeer,  about  742  b.c.,  a 
little  before  the  downfall  of  its  rival  Samaria. 
(2  Kings  m 9.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  falling  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  ami 
Romans.  As  a Roman  city  it  attained  great 
eminence,  and  figures  very  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  apostle  PauL  /Acts  ix.) 

Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  632, 
after  a siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  cap.  of  the  khalifat e.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Crusaders  iu  1148,  captured 
by  Tim  our  Bee  or  Tamerlane  in  1400,  and  de- 
stroyed by  an  accidental  lire  in  the  following  year. 
In  1516  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 
retained  it  till  1832,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Damascus  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  city 
of  the  East  which  has  not  dwindled  from  its  former 
greatness.  Its  jxip.  seems  to  be  as  great  now*  a* 
ever;  while  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Palmyra  have 
wholly  vanished,  and  Antioch  and  Aleppo  ore  but 
the  shadows  of  their  ancient  glory. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  its  inhab.  had  formerly  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  intolerant  and  fanatical 
of  all  the  prophet’s  followers.  Till  within  the  last 
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thirty  years,  the  appearance  of  a Frank  costume  I 
wan  the  signal  for  a riot,  Christians  and  Jews 
were  alike  prohibited  from  ruling  any  beast  but  an 
m (in  1807  even  this  was  forbidden) ; and  the 
appointment  of  an  English  consul  in  1831  caused  1 
an  insurrection,  which  lasted  several  months.  The  , 
conquests  of  Ibrahim  l’achu,  however,  produced  a 
(treat  change,  if  not  in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  | 
at  least  in  their  mode  of  exhibiting  them.  Chris-  j 
tiaus  of  all  sects  and  Jews  now  walk  in  procession,  | 
openly  rejoicing  in  the  avowed  protection  of  the  i 
present  government,  exposed  only  to  the  impotent 
threats  of  those  who,  retaining  the  will,  have  lost  , 
the  power  to  annoy  them.  In  spite,  however,  of 
their  general  intolerance,  most  travelled)  bear  j 
honourable  testimony  to  the  hospitality  of  the  j 
damascenes.  {For  further  accounts  of  Damascus, 
see  William  of  Tyre;  Adrichoinius,  Ter.  Sane. ; I 
Ahul-Fedu,  Tab.  Syr.;  Maundrell,  and  Volnev.)  I 

DAM  A UN,  a marit.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. ' 
(iujerat,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  8*2  m.  N.  | 
Bombay,  and  46  m.  SSW.  Sural  ; lat.  20°  26'  N., 
long.  72°  68'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  The 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  a small  river,  which 
in  spring  tides,  during  the  SW.  monsoon,  has  from 
18  to  20  ft,  water.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
whitened,  and  give  it  & handsome  ap|tearance  from  i 
the  sea:  its  walls  are  incapable  of  defence,  and  ! 
its  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  It  contains  several  j 
churches  and  convents,  and  a Parsec  temple,  in  l 
which  it  is  affirmed  a sacred  Hnme  brought  from  ! 
Persia  has  been  kept  up  for  1,200  years.  It  has  a 
roadstead,  where  vessels  lie  3 m.  off'  shore  in  8 
fathoms  water.  Dutnaun  is  most  celebrated  for  its 
docks  and  ship-building:  its  ships  wear  well,  and 
sail  well  before  the  wind,  but  some  time  since  they 
were  too  short  for  their  breadth,  so  that  they  la- 
Ismml  in  a head  sea.  Damauu  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1531,  and  lias  belonged  to  them  ever 
since. 

Damaux,  a large  distr.  of  Afghanistan,  now 
subordinate  to  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  Caubul ; between  lat.  31° 
and  34®  N.,  and  long.  69®  30'  and  72°  E.,  bounded 
S.  by  Suugur,  in  Sinde,  W.  by  the  Soliraaun  Moun- 
tains, N.  bv  the  salt  range  diverging  from  the 
latter,  and  fc.  by  the  Indus.  Along  the  bonks  of 
the  latter  the  country  la  a plain  bare  of  grass,  the 
soil  apparently  composed  of  the  slime  deposited 
by  the  river,  uy  which  it  is  regularly  inundated ; 
in  the  IS.  ports,  especially,  a good  deal  of  this  Hut 
ground  is  overspread  with  low',  thick  tamarisk 
jungles,  abounding  in  wild  boars,  hoc,  deer,  and 
game  of  ail  sorts.  Bound  the  villages  large  woods 
of  date  trees  are  often  seen,  hut  no  other  trees  of 
any  size : where  there  is  cultivation  the  country 
is  rich,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  if  is  waste. 
The  central  jiarts  are  composed  of  arid  sandy  plains, 
divided  by  hill-ranges,  and  depending  entirely  upon 
rain  for  cultivation : the  more  uneven  country 
skirting  the  W.  mountains  is  more  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  bajree,  jowarec,  and  other  Indian 
grains.  The  winter  in  Damaun  is  cooler  than  in 
llindostan,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  extreme. 
This  distr.  is  inhabited  by  various  turbulent  clans, 
principally  Juts  and  Bclooches,  living  in  peifietual 
contention  with  each  ftther,  and  who,  having  been 
at  a distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  had 
never  rendered  much  more  than  a nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  Caubul  sovereign.  Some  of  the  Da- 
maun tribes  ore  nomadic,  others  fixed  agriculturists, 
and  many  are  shepherds,  the  country  in  many  parts 
yielding  good  pasture  land. 

DAM  I ETTA,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  third 
in  rank,  pop.,  and  importance  in  the  country',  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  bearing  its 
name,  6 m.  S.  from  its  mouth  (the  one.  Phatniticum 


Ottitim'),  fW>  m.  K.  Rosetta,  and  97  m.  XXR.  Cairo. 
Lat.  31°  2.V  43"  X.,  long.  31®  49'  30"  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  30,000;  but  this  i*  probably  much  over- 
rated. The  inhab.  are  principally  natives  of  Egypt, 
with  a few  Syrians  and  Levant  Creeks.  A lientl 
in  the  river  gives  to  the  town  a somew  hat  crescent 
shape.  It  is  irregularly'  and  ill  built ; though  there 
are  some  good  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  some 
marble  baths.  Some  of  the  belter  sort  of  houses, 
which  are  of  brick,  have  terraces  and  {tavilions ; 
and  such  as  are  near  the  Nile,  have  little  ports, 
whence  to  emliark  oil  the  water;  but  there  are  no 
open  spaces,  nor  buildings,  worthy  of  much  notice, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  but  a collection  of 
miserable  mud  hovels.  There  is  a school  for  in- 
fantry officers,  with  400  pupils ; as  well  as  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  buildings  for  drying,  husking, 
and  cleaning  rice,  some  mills,  and  a cotton  factory. 
The  latter  supplies  a great  ileal  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  which  forma  the  wear  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile 
prevents  the  access  of  any  large  vessels  to  the  town ; 
so  that  merchant  ships  nave  to  lie  outside  the  bar, 
and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  small  Greek  craft, 
Egyptian  t/jrrms , and  other  vessels  of  from  30  to 
GO  tons  burthen.  But,  despite  these  difficulties, 
Damictta  has  a considerable  trade.  Its  chief  ar- 
ticle of  export  is  the  rice  grown  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  the  best  in  Egypt.  Dried  lish  of 
the  Ijikc  Mcnzaleh,  dates  from  the  numerous  plan- 
tations reqnd  the  town,  with  coffee,  beaus,  and 
linen,  arc  the  other  principal  articles  of  export. 
Most  European  nations  have  vice-consuls  here.  It 
has  a governor,  and  a municipal  administration 
similar  to  that  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

DANTZIC  (Cierm.  Danzig ; PoL  Gfkinjtk),  an 
important  commercial  city,  sea-port,  and  strong- 
hold of  the  Prussian  states,  prnv.  Prussia  Proper, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  about  3 m.  from  its  mouth  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Kftnigsberg. 
Pop.  82, 765  in  186  i,  excl.  garrison  of  10,486. 
The  city'  is  traversed  by  the  small  rivers  Motlau 
and  Kixlaune,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is 
ill  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and 
gloomy.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Man'  is  the 
principal  public  building  ; it  was  finished  in  1603, 
and  has  a fine  brass  font  and  a magnificent  picture 
of  the  last  judgment.  The  town-house,  arsenal, 
and  the  Artnushof  or  exchange,  also  deserve  notice. 
There  are  16  Lutheran  churches  and  chapels,  4 
Catholic  churches,  and  a chapel,  2 synagogues, 
and  an  English  church,  with  several  monasteries 
and  convents.  The  town  has  also  a gymnasium, 
two  grammar-schools,  and  manv  inferior  schools, 
with  schools  of  navigation,  midwifery,  and  com- 
merce ; a school  of  arts  and  trades,  a good  public 
library,  an  observatory,  a museum,  a society  of 
natural  philosophy,  an  orphan  and  foundling  hos- 
pital, a large  workhouse,  and  various  hospitals. 

Dantzic  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
of  a court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a council  of  ad- 
miralty, and  a tribunal  of  commerce.  It  has  a 
vast  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  latter 
of  which  produce  the  black -beer  in  such  general 
I demand;  it  has  also  large  establishments  for  grind- 
ing flour,  with  dy'e-works,  sugar-refineries,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  fire-arms,  tobacco,  silks,  vitriol,  Ac., 
and  some  jewellery  business.  The  harbour,  called 
Xrufahruutscr,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; but 
vessels  drawing  8 or  9 ft.  come  up  to  the  city*. 
Being  the  emporium  of  the  extensive  and  fruitful 
countries  traversed  by  the  Vistula  and  its  affluents, 
Dantzic  has  a very  extensive  commerce ; and  is, 
after  Odessa,  at  the  head  of  all  the  corn-shipping 
ports,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of  the  world.  Wheat 
forms  the  principal  article  of  export ; it  is  of  the 
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Ix-st  quality,  and  very  huge  quantities  are  exported,  ] 
a*  many  as  500, UlM)  quarter*  having  liecn  shipped 
iri  a single  year.  There  is  aUu  a large  exportation 
of  flour,  rye,  barley,  pease,  and  oats,  with  timlx'r 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Momcl,  linseed  and  rape-  i 
seed,  staves,  pearl  ashes,  bones,  zinc,  flax  and 
beinp,  linens,  feathers,  beer  and  spirits.  The  sub-  ; 
joined  table — compiled  from  tin*  oflicial  report  of 
.Mr.  Lowthcr,  11.  M.'t  secretary  of  embassy,  dated 
Berlin,  July  28,  1804 — shows  the  exports  of  Daiit- 
zig  during  the  year  I8t>3,  the  first  column  giving  i 
the  total  exports,  and  the  second  the  exports  to  : 
the  United  Kingdom 


C*l<ort«  In  t««iS 

Couniri** 

klic<i'»n 

lief  Use  Hones,  Aic.  centner 

14,9:50 

14.939 

Haw  Iron  ...  „ 

21,163 

— 

Wrought  Iron  . . „ 

35,209 

88 

Rail*  tor  Itailwny*  „ 

62.56*2 

— i 

Iron  and  Steel  Goods  „ 

31.609 

15 

Corn— Wheat  . . schefTcl 

3,688,:»»»7 

3,(n?,o;n 

Hvo  . . „ 

2,76*2,359 

69.150 

Hurley  . . „ 

87a. o vi 

260.107 

Oats.  . . „ 

8.7i<9 

8.625 

; Until  and  i’tais  . 

£94.132 

463.868  j 

Linseed  ....  centner 

26.950 

20,882 

Wood,  Mas  is  and  | 

, Bowsprits  . . ( " 

6,107 

469 

1 Beams  and  Blocks  [ 
j of  Hard  Wooil  . ) ” 

68,691 

41.523 

Do.  of  Soft  Wood  . 

V 1 7 ,982 

210.228 

j .Sleepers  ....  „ 

1,327,066 

842,540 

Lat  hi „ 

42,721 

20.223 

1 Staves  ....  „ 

16.178 

7.692 

Boards,  Lath  Wood  „ 

4 . 496 

4.491 

Matting  ....  „ 

10,223 

0,353 

I Mill  Utensils  . . „ 

17,765 

— 

j Soda „ 

ai.8a 

— 

Coat 

188,517 

14,013 

The  principal  articles  of  import  consist  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  and  other  manufactured  gi»ods,  colo- 
nial produce,  dye-stuffs,  wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt, 
and  coals.  The  importation  of  the  last-named 
article  lroin  Great  Britain  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  In  18t>3,  the  iiiqxirts  of  coal  from  this 
country  Amounted  to  2,185,848  centner,  or  about 
1 10, 0(K)  tons. 

The  harbour  accommodation  of  Dnntzig  is  very 
good.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  rivers 
mouth  is  from  13  to  14  ft. ; but  in  the  roads  which 
are  protected  by  the  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land  called  the  Heel,  there  is  gmxi  anchorage  for 
ships  of  any  burden.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  Dantzic  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly English.  The  granaries  fur  storing  the 
com  brought  down  the  Vistula  arc  generally  seven 
stories  high  ; and  these,  with  the  warehouses  for  , 
linens,  ashes,  hemp,  die.,  are  all  situated  on  a small 
island  surrounded  bv  the  Motlau. 

Dantzic  was  founded  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  1 
in  1310,  and  was  held  hv  them  till  1454,  when  it 
emancipated  itself  from  their  yoke,  and  became  a | 
free  indejx*ndent  state,  under  the  protection  of 
Boland.  For  a lengthened  period  Dantzic  was  a : 
principal  member  of  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy, 
and  had  under  it  several  other  cities.  During  its 
independence,  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  fre- 
quent contests  with  the  Poles,  Swedes,  ami  Bus- 
sums  ; and  not  withstanding  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Prussia,  Peter  the  Great  ex- 
acted from  them  considerable  contributions.  The 
pretension  of  Dantzic  to  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Vistula,  or  to  demand  a toll  from  such  ships 
as  pa^v  d in  and  out  of  the  river,  was  at  all  times 
submitted  to  with  reluctance.  After  the  first  par-  | 
tition  of  Poland  in  1771,  Frederick  the  Great,  hav- 
ing acquired  a large  accession  of  territory  on  the  | 


Vistula,  approaching  almost,  to  the  gates  of  Dant- 
zic, claimed  for  his  subject*  the  right  of  tree  navi- 
gation on  the  river.  Thia  having  been  refused  by 
the  citizens, gave  rise  to  some  acts  of  hostility,  ami 
to  lengthened  negotiations.  These,  however,  were 
cut  short  in  1793  by  the  second  partition  of  Po- 
land, when  Dantzic  was  assigned  to  Prussia. 
During  the  invasion  of  France,  the  city  was  occu- 
pied for  several  years  by  a French  garrison  and 
suffered  much  from  the  hostilities  ami  exactions 
to  which  she  was  exposed ; hut  since  the  peace  of 
1815  she  has  recovered  much  of  her  ancient  pros- 
perity. The  fortifications  have  been  also  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved,  aud  magnificent 
works  have  been  constructed,  by  which  the  whole 
adjacent  territory  may  lx*  laid  under  water. 

During  the  independence  of  Dantzic,  there  were 
attached  to  it  the  fFm&r,an  alluvial  island  formed 
by  the  Vistula  and  the  Motlau,  and  the  Fritche 
N ah  rung,  a long  narrow  longue  of  land  between 
the  Frische  Half  and  the  sea.  The  former  is  very 
fertile,  hut  the  latter  consists  principally  of  sand. 

DANUBE  (an.  lianubiux,  and  in  the  lower  part 
(•fits  course  Ister,  Germ.  lJonau.  Hung.  I hum),  a 
celebrated  river  of  Central  and  SE.  Europe*,  being, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the  Wolga,  m 
every  other  respect  the  first  among  European 
rivers.  Its  general  course  is  from  W.  to  E.;  it 
extends  between  lung.  8°  10'  and  29°  10'  E.,  its 
extreme  N.  point  of  lai.  being 49°  2',  and  its  ex- 
tremes. point  43° 38'  N.  Its  total  course  from  its 
source  to  its  mouths,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Black 
Bern,  is  from  1,750  to  1,800  m. ; during  which  it 
passes  through  the  territories  of  Baden,  Wirtem 
berg,  Bavuriu,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  ami 
divides  Turkey  from  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  ami 
Russia.  It  receives  above 80  navigable  and  a va»t 
number  of  inferior  tributaries,  the  principal  being 
the  Isnr,  Inn.  Drave,  Save,  Theiss,  Morava,  Sereth, 
and  Pruth.  The  cities  of  Ulm,  Ratisbon,  l’assau, 
Linz,  Vienna,  Freshing,  Comoro,  Gran,  Waitzen, 
Ifuda,  Peath,  Petcrwardein,  Xcusatz,  Semlin.  Bel- 
grade, Semendria,  Widin,  Nicopoli,  Sistow,  Kust- 
chuk,  Sili.it ria,  Braliilov,  and  Galacz,  arc  situated 
upon  its  hanks. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  lias 
been  estimated  to  comprise  about  l-13th  j»art  of 
the  entire  surlace  of  Europe.  It  is  bounded  S.  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Kalkliau;  and  on  the  N.  at  first 
by  the  Black  Forest  ami  some  minor  Alpine  ranges, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Bohemian  Forest  and  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  It  includes  the  plains  of 
Bavaria,  Hungarv,  and  Turkey  in  Europe;  and 
the  course  of  the  I >anubc  has  been  generally  con  - 
sidored  under  three  grand  divisions,  each  embra- 
cing one  of  these  plains.  As  tbit  division  is  not 
only  natural  hut  convenient,  we  shall  adhere  to  it 
in  the  following  statements. 

The  Danube  originates  in  two  streams,  the  Bre- 
gacli  and  the  Brege,  which  have  their  sources  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  about  48°  10'  X.  lat..  ami  8° 
15'  E.  long.  These  streams  having  united  at 
Douaueschingen,  where  they  are  augmented  by  a 
spring  sometimes  regarded  os  the  head  of  the 
river,  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of  the 
Daniils*.  It  thence  proceeds  at  first  SK.t  but  after- 
wards in  a NE.  direction  as  f ar  as  BaUsboii.  near 
which  city  it  attains  its  extreme  N.  lat.  It  then 
runs  again  in  a SE.  direction  to  ahout  long.  15°, 
and  from  that  point  mostly  E.  to  Vienna,  where 
the  first  division  of  its  course  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate. Within  this  division  it  receives  on  the 
right  hand  the  streams  of  the  Iller,  Gunz,  Mindel, 
Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Traun,  Kim,  Ac. ; many  of  which 
are  navigable  for  a considerable  distance.  It* 
abluents  ou  the  opposite  aide  are, on  the  contrary. 
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generally  small ; and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
upper  half  of  its  course,  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Danulic  (excepting  the  Theiss)  are  from  the  S. 
or  right  aide,  while,  in  the  lower  division,  those 
from  the  X.  or  left  hide  are  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. It  receives,  however,  from  the  N.  in 
the  first  division  of  its  course,  the  Sul/,  AltinUhl, 
Noah,  and  Regon,  all  of  which  are  navigable 
at  reams.  At  its  source  the  Danube  is  2,178  ft. 
«b.»ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs  through  an 
alpine  country  to  Ulm,  where  its  elevation  U 
1.532  ft.  From  Donnuwttrth  to  Piusau  it  tra- 
verses the  Bavarian  plain;  its  height  aliove  the 
sea  being  at  the  former  1,120  ft.,  and  at  the  latter 
830  ft.  At  Passau  it  leaves  the  bavarian  dom., 
and  thence  to  Vienna,  intersects  a second  moun- 
tainous region.  At  Lin/  its  elevation  is  735  ft., 
and  at  Vienna  512  ft.  At  1’lra,  the  Danube  first 
becomes  navigable  for  tlat-hottomed  vessels  of 
from  00  to  100  tons  bunion,  though  its  depth 
there  measures  little  more  than  7 ft.,  ami  its 
breadth  little  more  than  100  ft.  Through  the 
bavarian  plain  its  average  depth  is  10  ft.  This 
increases  considerably  when  it  becomes  again  en- 
closed between  tlie  mountains  at  I'axinu;  but 
above  Vienna  its  navigation  is  rendered  ditHcult, 
not  only  by  its  general  shallowness,  but  by  its 
rapidity,  and  the  frequent  rocks,  shoals,  and  whirl- 
jiools  in  its  channel. 

In  the  second  division  of  its  course,  the  Danube 
at  tirst  runs  generally  K.  to  Prcshurg,  next  through 
the  lesser  Hungarian  plain  SE.  to  its  confluence  i 
with  the  ltaab,  and  then  E.  to  Woitzen.  At  this 
]N»iut  it  turns  S.  through  the  great  Hungarian  I 
plain,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Theiss  for  nearly 
2^°  of  lat.  to  its  junction  with  the  Dravc,  nliout 
lat.  45°  flt/.  Here  it  turns  SE.,  in  which  general 
direction  it  continues  to  Orsova,  where  it  leaves 
the  Austrian]  dom.;  the  second  division  of  its 
course  terminating  at  the  cataract  or  (miss  called 
the  ‘ Iron  i»ate,'  about  4 in.  lower  down.  It  is 
within  this  division  that  the  Danube  receives  its 
largest  and  most  important  tributaries,  including 
the  Raab,  Drave,  Save,  ami  Morava  on  its  right, 
and  the  March,  Wang,  and  Theiss  on  its  left  side. 
At  Prcshurg,  its  waters  are  331  ft.,  at  Itudo,  230  ft., 
ami  at  Belgrade,  203  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  Vicuna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dravc,  the 
Danube  runs  through  an  expanse  of  plain  country 
broken  only  in  a few  places,  as  at  Prcshurg,  liuda, 
and  Waitzen.  Near  the  latter  it  (ia*ses  through  a 
ravine  formed  in  a chain  of  mountains,  separating 
the  two  Hungarian  plains.  From  its  union  with 
the  Drave,  its  8.  hanks  in  Slavonia  and  Scrvia  arc 
usually  mountainous,  while  its  N.  continue  low 
and  marshy  as  far  as  Moldova.  Previously  to  its 
reaching  liuda,  it  is  about  700  yards  wide ; soon 
after  passing  that  city  it  attains  a width  of  upward* 
of  1,000  yard*;  and  by  the  time  it  has  arrived  at  | 
liclgradc  it  is  considerably  more  than  j of  a mile 
across.  (Diet,  (»eog.)  From  Vienna  to  Pesth,  its 
bed  is  sprinkled  with  rocks,  hut  they  are  not  such 
impediments  to  navigation  as  in  the  upper  )K»rtion 
of  its  course.  Shifting  saml  banks,  which  prevail 
all  down  the  river  as  far  as  Moldova,  arc  greater 
olwtaclcs ; hut  when  the  water  is  tolerably  high, 
they  may  generally  lie  avoided  by  good  pilotage. 
(Austria  and  the  Austrians,  i.  327.)  At  Houytt, 
70  m.  above  Pesth,  the  Danulie  tiret  liecomes  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  2 to  2$ 
ft.  water.  Near  Moldova,  a mountain  range  from 
the  Balkhan,  and  another  from  the  Carpathians, 
begin  to  confine  the  river  on  either  side  as  far  as 
< iladova  in  Servia.  Throughout  thisdistnneo,  about 
80  in.,  it  is  greatly  contracted  in  width,  alxmnds 
with  rapids,  and  is  beset  with  rocks.  Near  the 
termination  of  this  delile,  a short  distance  below 


Orsnva,  is  the  famous  pass  of  the  ‘Iron  (late’ 
(Turk.  Demi-Kapi),  already  alluded  to.  This  Is 
a gorge  about  2,000  yard*  in  length,  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  a mountain  of  micaceous  slate,  a 
material  very  difficult  to  break  or  blast,  through 
which  the  river  rushes  with  great  velocity,  over 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a full  of  about  15  ft.’  a mile. 
The  nicks  here  divide  it  into  three  channels.  The 
centre  one  is  of  considerable  width,  and  vessels  of 
•100  tons  may  pass  down  it,  when  the  river  is  very 
full ; the  two  others  are  hut  shallow;  and  that  on 
the  Wallachian  or  E.  side  is  never  used.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  212),  it  was  licit*  that  the  Dun- 
ubtm  ended,  and  the  liter  commenced ; hut  there 
is  a great  discrepancy  us  to  this  (joint  among  the 
ancient  authorities. 

In  the  thiol  division  of  its  course,  the  Daniils? 
runs  at  first  generally  8.  by  E.  to  Widin;  thence 
its  direction  is  mostly  E.  by  8.  to  near  Sistow, 
where  it  attains  its  most  8.  lat.;  and  from  this 
point  EXE.  to  Bassova.  It  then  turns  X.  to 
1 ( ialacz,  and  finally  runs  from  this  town  generally 
E.  to  its  efflux  in  the  Black  Sea,  about  lat.  45". 

| As  far  as  (Jalaez.  it  forms  the  boundary  lictwecn 
. Turkey  and  Wallachin  ami  Moldavia;  ami  lic- 
I tween  Galacz  and  the  sea  it  Is  the  boundary 
1 between  Russia  and  Turkey,  its  principal  X.  and 
! central  mouths  living  included  within  the  Russian 
| territory.  While  the  Danulic  is  running  8.  by  K., 
its  right  bank  is  mountainous,  hut  the  elevated 
lands  soon  afterwards  recede  from  its  hanks,  uml 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  the  river  flows 
through  a low  plain,  which  E.  of  .Silistria  become* 
marsh v.  In  this  division  it  receive*  on  its  left 
side  t lie  Schyl,  Aluta,  Vmle,  Argis,  Jalomuitza, 
Sereth,  and  Pruth.  Its  affluent*  on  the  opposite 
side  are  much  less  considerable  ; the  principal  are 
the  Isker,  Osina,  Taban,  Ac.  In  its  progress 
through  Turkey,  the  Danube  varies  in  breadth 
from  1,400  to  2,100  yards  ; ami  its  average  deplh 
is  upwards  of  20  ft.  Ships  of  large  size  ascend  as 
far  as  Sili»tna.  About  50  m.  from  the  Black  Sea, 
it  divides  into  three  principal  arms,  besides  giving 
origin  to  a considerable  lake  ( Rassein)  on  its  8. 
side,  from  which  several  minor  arms  proceed.  The 
delta  of  the  Danube  is  a vast  swampy  flat,  inter- 
spersed with  lagoons  covered  with  bulrushes,  the 
resort  of  vast  flocks  of  water  fowl.  The  X.  prin- 
dpal  arm  of  the  river  (Kilia)  aud  the  8.  ( Ednlli* ), 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  dominions,  are  shallow  and  of  little 
value;  but  the  midille  one  ( Su/inch ) has  from 
10  to  12  ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  This 
Is  said,  however,  to  lie  gradually  filling  up  from 
the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river, 
which  the  current  lias  not  sufficient  strength  to 
clear  away,  its  fall  ami  rapidity  being  very  much 
diminished  during  the  last  200  tn.  of  it*  course. 

Were  it  not  for  the  rapids  between  Moldova 
and  (iladova,  the  Danulic  would  be  at  all  time* 
navigable  from  I’liu  to  its  mouth,  (treat  efforts 
have  been  made  at  various  periods  to  overcome 
this  interruption.  The  Roman  emperor  Tmjan 
constructed,  with  greaL  labour  und  sagacity,  a road 
along  the  edge  of  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  to 
facilitate  the  towing  of  shijis  against  the  current. 
Some  remains  of  this  extraordinary  work  still 
exist,  with  part  of  on  inscription  in  honour  ot 
Trajan.  In  more  recent  limes,  attempts  have 
lieen  made  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  to  cut  lateral  canals  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous places;  hut  these,  owing  to  the  almost,  in- 
Miperuble  obstacles  to  he  overcome,  have  had  hut 
little  success.  Looking  at  the  map,  the  best  way 
would  appear  to  be  to  cut  a navigable  canal  from 
opposite  Moldova  to  Berza  l'alaukn,  below  the 
* Iron  Hate,'  which  would  not  only  avoid  the 
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rapids,  but  shorten  the  distance,  by  avoiding  the 
great  bend  of  the  river  by  Orsova.  Hut  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  is  said  to  oppose  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  such  a project,  though  probably 
it  would  admit  of  the  construction  of  a road,  or, 
better  still,  a railway.  The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment has  constructed  an  excellent  ami  very  ex- 
pensive road  from  Moldova  to  Orsova.  along  the 
left  hank  of  the  river.  Unfortunately  it  termi- 
nates ul»ove  the  ; Iron  Gate and  passengers  going 
down  the  river,  utiles*  when  it  is  sufticiently  high 
to  admit  of  flat-bottomed  boats  going  through  the 
* gate,’  have  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  Servian  side 
of  the  river,  where,  after  a land  journey  of  about 
8 m.,  they  re- embark.  Those  ascending  the  river 
have  also  to  cross  at  Orsova. 

The  Danube  alxmnds  with  islands.  They  are 
especially  numerous  and  large  in  the  middle  part 
of  its  course.  The  Great  Sehlltt  island  extends 
Ik* tween  two  amts  of  the  river,  from  Presburg  to 
Comoro,  a distance  of  O f m.  The  Czepel  ami  - 
Marguta  islands,  below  Hilda,  formed  in  a similar 


the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  for  a number 
I of  years,  and  accorded  it  the  privilege  of  drawing, 
I gratuitously,  the  necessary  supplies  of  coal  from 
the  in)|ierial  mines  of  Moldova,  on  the  (tanks  of 
; the  river.  The  first  steamboat  was  launched  on 
i the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  in  1830.  The  enterprise 
; proved  most  successful,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  several  other  establishment*  of  the  same 
[ nature  after  the  monopoly  of  the  first  company 
had  ceased.  The  barges  and  ordinary  packet  - 
; I suits  oil  the  Danube  are  unwieldy  tint-boltuuiod 
i boats,  covered  with  sheds  of  rough  planks;  the 
rafts  in  use  arc  large  and  clumsy  fabrics  of  the 
rudest  kind ; sails  are  unknown  on  the  Upper 
Danube;  and  the  boats  are  steered  only  by 
paddles. 

So  far  back  as  the  8th  century  Charlemagne 
contemplated  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
by  means  of  a canal ; and  the  remains  of  a work 
commenced  with  that  view  are  still  visible  at 
Weseenberg.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  1,000 
years,  an  undertaking  of  a similar  kind  was  corn- 


way,  are  also  of  considerable  size.  The  Danube 
has  been  said  to  wind  more  than  other  European 
rivers ; this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  its  progress 
S.  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  li  is  also 
one  of  tlie  swiftest  rivers  in  Eure>(>e ; its  rapidity 
is  such  as  in  some  places  to  render  any  navigation 
against  its  current  impossible,  except  by  the 
agency  of  steam.  According  to  Mr.  Quin  (Steam 
Navigation,  i.  210)  it  rushes  through  the  * Iron 
Gate,’  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  8 in.  an  hour; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity  must  vary  ma- 
terially with  the  volume  of  water.  This  rapidity 
for  a long  time  prevented  the  erection  of  any 
stone  bridge  on  the  Danube  below  Ratisbon  ; nor 
was  there  a permanent  bridge  of  any  other  kind 
below  Linz  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
that  constructed  at  liuda.  There  ore  flying  bridges 
at  Pres  burg  and  (.omorn,  and  bridges  of  boats  at 
Pesth  and  Peterwardein  : beyond  the  latter  place 
no  direct  communication  between  the  opposite 
banks  exists.  In  antiquity,  however,  it  was  very 
different.  About  11  m.  below  Glndova,  Trajan 
constructed  liis  famous  bridge,  the  remains  of ! 
which  are  still  visible,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
most  brilliant  ivra  of  imperial  Rome.  This  great 
structure  consisted  of  20  or  22  stone  piers,  with 
wooden  arches.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  river 
i*  here  18  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  be-  1 
tween  the  pillars  or  buttresses  that  still  remain 
on  either  bank  was  about  3,100  English  feet. 
Hut  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  less  than  this; 
and  at  present  does  not  exceed  2,800  feet.  This 
neighbourhood  of  Gladova  is  one  of  the  widest 
parts  of  the  river;  and  was  no  doubt  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  bridge  partly  on  account  of 
the  ample  channel  that  was  thus  afforded  to 
carry  off  the  sudden  floods  to  which  the  river  is 
subject:  its  bed  is  here  also  sound,  and  its  depth 
los  than  in  most  other  parts.  When  lowest,  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  piers  arc  seen  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  noble  work  was  de- 
stroyed by  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  lest 
the  barbarians  should  overpower  the  Roman 
troops  in  Dacia,  and  make  use  of  the  bridge  to 
invade  the  empire.  (Eutrop.  in  Adrian.)  Hut  it  was 
not  Adrian,  but  Aurelian,  who  abandoned  Dacia. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of 
paramount  importance.  This  undertaking  was 
tirst  actively  commenced  by  Count.  iSzechenyi, 
who,  in  1830,  established  a joint  stock  company 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  he  was  the  managing 
director.  The  Austrian  government  soon  after- 
wards took  up  the  scheme,  greatly  enlarged  the 
plans  of  the  comjk&ny,  granted  it  a charter  for 


j menced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bavarian  go- 
vernment, and  completed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Ludwig  L,  after  whom  it  was  named  the  Ludwig’s 
Canal.  The  canal  commences  at  Bamberg,  on  the 
Maine,  and  runs  in  a slight  curve,  by  way  of  Forch- 
heim  and  Erlangen  to  Nuremberg,  and  from  thence, 
in  a larger  curve,  to  Dietfurt,  on  the  river  Alt- 
nitlhl,  where  it  ends,  the  Altmlihl  being  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Danube.  The  canal  is  from  34  to  54  ft. 
broad,  and  5 ft.  deep  throughout.  It  has  69  locks 
and  on  its  highest  point  it  is  630  ft.  above  the 
river  Maine  at  Kaml>erg.  and  270  ft.  above  the 
junction  of  the  Altmlihl  and  the  Danube. 

DARABJERD,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fars,  156 
m.  SE.  by  E.  Shiraz.  It  is  dnely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a river,  and  in  an  extensive  plain,  sur- 
rounded with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  tree*, 
which  yield  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  that  the* 
juice  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Persia.  Though 
much  fallen  off  from  its  former  splendour,  and  j*ar- 
tiallv  in  ruins,  it  lias  still  a pop.  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  here  carried 
to  a great  extent, 

DARDANELLES  (an.  Htllespontus),  the  narrow' 
strait 

‘ Longus  in  an  gust  um  qua  clauditur  Hellespont!!*.’ 

connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  .Egean. 
and  separating  part  of  the  SE.  coast  of  Europe 
from  the  most  W.  part  of  Asia.  Its  modern  name 
is  derived  from  the  castles  called  the  Dardanelles, 
built  on  it*  banks.  Its  general  direction  is  N E.  and 
SW.  Length  about  40  ui. ; breadth  unequal,  but 
where  least,  not  more  than  J m.  across,  Being,  a* 
it  were,  the  key  to  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  \v«  this  strait  is  pretty  strongly  for- 
tified. The  entrance  is  2 m.  wide,  and  defended 
by  a fort  on  either  side;  that  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
(A'owwi  Kalt  sai)  mounting  80  guns  and  4 mortars, 
and  that  on  the  European  side  (Scrtil  Buhr  Ku- 
lemn)  mounting  70  large  guns  and  4 mortars.  The 
adjacent  heights  are  also  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  about  3 m.  above  the  New  Castle  of  Europe 
there  is  one  mounting  1 2 guns.  Proceeding  on  ware! 
12  m.  above  the  New  Castles,  are  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Old  Castles  of  Europe  and  Asia;  these  defend 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  which  is  here  only 
j m.  w ide.  The  SuUanich  Kalcsti , or  Asiatic  castle, 
is  the  strongest,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  sera*  - 
kier  pacha  whose  authority  extends  over  the  forts 
on  both  sides.  It  has  2 connected  forts,  and  192 
guns,  18  of  which  are*  of  the  largest  calibre.  The 
European  castle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crescent, 
and  in  1832  was  furnished  with  64  guns;  it  has  2 
collateral  batteries  receutly  built ; the  roost  S.  ul 
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•which  mount*  Ifl.  and  the  X.  HO  pin*.  1 3 m fur- 
ther on  the  Asiatic  aide  is  a battery  of  46  pins; 
and  3 m.  above  the  European  castle  is  n batten- 
on!  led  Kiamlrh  Tiouroun , with  30  puns  near  the 
email  town  of  Mniio,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Madytu*.  The  last  forts  on  both 
sides  are  Boralli  Kale  ml,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sestnn,  and  Angara,  near  Abydos , which  sec.  The 
direct  distance  between  them  is  about  dm.  A 
strong  current  runs  always  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, through  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  rate  of  from 
If  to  4 m.  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
wind  also  generally  sets  in  the  same  direction, 
'rhore  are  shoals  in  some  places;  but  deep  water  is 
everywhere  to  lx?  found  in  some  part  of  the  channel. 
The  Asiatic  shore  presents  the  most  beautiful  sce- 
nery ; that  of  Eurojie  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
steep  and  rugged.  To  each  of  the  Dardanelles  a 
town  is  attached  : the  Asiatic  is  the  larger,  and 
contains  2,000  houses  ; but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
ill  paved,  and  dirty,  and  almost  all  the  buildings 
are  of  wood.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery. 
Gallipoli  is  the  princifial  town  on  this  strait, 
which  see.  This  strait  has  been  famous  from  the 
remotest  period.  It  derives  its  name  from  Hello, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  drowned  in 
it.  (Hvgin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  lib.  ii.  § 20.)  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  scone  of  the  death  of  Leander, 
and  of  the  impotent  rage  of  Xerxes,  whose  ill- 
fated  host  crossM  over  it  on  a bridge  of  boats 
l»etween  Sestos  and  Abydoa. 

DARFUR,  a country  of  Uentrol  Africa,  between 
1 1°  and  10°  N.  lnt.,  and  20°  and  30°  E.  long.  It 
lies  between  Romou  and  Abyssinia;  almost  due  S. 
frum  Egypt,  and  W.  of  Seminar,  whence  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Kordofnn.  Standing,  however,  like  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Sahara  desert, 
Darfiir  is  situated  at  a great  distance  from  all  the  i 
above-named  territories.  The  country  is  of  the 
most  dreary  character,  without  rivers,  lakes,  or 
much  cultivable  land,  with  a few  mountains  rising 
fmm  its  sandy  plains. 

Of  the  toftnprajthy  and  real  extent  of  Darfur  we 
possess  but  limited  information.  The  principal 
town  appears  to  be  Cohbe,  in  lat.  14°  1 1',  and  long. 
2*°  3',  which  is  2 m.  in  length,  from  X.  to  S.,  but 
very  narrow,  each  house  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  a cultivated  enclosure.  The  inhab.  an? 
supplied  with  water  fn>m  shallow  wells  dug.  in 
most  instances,  beside  their  houses,  but  so  unskil- 
fully that  the  soil  often  collapses,  and  the  same 
well  is  seldom  of  use  longer  than  four  months  at  a 
time.  This  place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants, and  from  it  a caravan  starts  at  irregular 
intervals  to  Cairo.  persons  are  said  to  reside 

at  Cohbe.  A neighbouring  village,  called  El  Fa- 
sbar,  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  and  his  court. 
Sweini.  another  Furian  town,  lies  almost  N.  of 
Cohbe,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days’  diligent 
travelling,  and  in  the  direct  road  to  Egypt ; hence 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  merchants.  Its  ; 
environs  are  more  fertile  than  those  of  Cobbe',  and 
when  the  jelab*  (traders)  remain  there,  it  Iwmsts 
of  a daily  market.  Culicabin,  due  W.  from  Cobbe, 
nt  a distance  of  2$  days,  is  a more  considerable 
{dace,  being  the  depot  of  merchandise  brought  from 
the  W.  It  lias  also  a manufactory  for  leather  and 
of  token*,  a coarse  cotton  cloth  from  Ft  to  8 yards  l 
long,  and  about  22  in.  wide,  which  form  the  cover- 
ing of  all  the  lower  class  of  both  sexes.  The  other 
towns  are  Ril,  (ours,  Shoba,  Gidid,  and  Gelle. 

( Rrowne’*  Travels,  pp.  266-276.) 

The  inhab.  of  Darfur,  which  have  Wen  gene- 
rally estimated  not  to  exceed  200,000  in  numltor — 
Dr.  Henry  Rarth  says  (Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  1*60,  xiii.  p.  123),  * not  more  than 
1,000, 000  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  much  less’ — j 


are  a mixture  of  Arabs  and  Negroes.  They  arc 
governed  by  n sultan,  whose  power  is  not  altoge- 
ther absolute,  he  lieing,  in  some  degree,  amenable 
to  the  hu karri,  or  ecclesiastics,  and  frequently 
standing  in  some  awe  of  his  own  troop*.  His 
power  is  delegated  in  the  nrovs.  to  governors, 
called  melekt.  Though  the  Furians  are  bigoted 
Mohammedans,  they  do  not  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  ; the  crime  of  drunkenness,  com- 
mitted by  means  of  a decoction  of  hemp,  is  frequent 
among  them.  Snuff  and  tobacco  appear  to  W almost 
necessaries  of  their  existence ; but  for  the  endur- 
ance of  hunger  and  thirst,  they  are  unequalled  even 
by  the  inhab.  of  surrounding  arid  regions,  among 
whom  such  a qualification  is  so  essential.  They 
are  not  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  [*crsons  ; and, 
having  no  baths,  rub  their  bodies  with  a kind  of 
farinaceous  paste  ns  n substitute.  The  Furians 
are,  unlike  other  Moslems,  jovial,  and  even  licen- 
tious, in  their  manners,  and  are  particularly  loud 
of  dancing,  each  tribe  having  a dance  peculiar  to 
itself.  At  Cohbe  education  is  in  some  degree  pro- 
vided for  by  four  or  five  mrcteb*  (schools),  where 
reading  and  writing  are  taught.  A kiiknra  also 
lectures  occasionally  on  the  Koran,  and  what  they 
call  elm,  philosophy.  The  language  is  a dialect  of 
the  Arabic  peculiar  to  the  Fiirians. 

Agriculture  in  Darfiir  is  at  a very  low  ebb  ; in- 
deed, the  soil  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hrowne’s 
observation,  consisting  of  bore  rocks,  sand,  a smnll 
portion  of  clay,  and  a still  smaller  part  of  vege- 
table mould,  seemed  to  offer  no  encouragement  in 
that  respect.  Entirely  devoid  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
the  country  solely  derives  irrigation  from  heavy- 
periodical  rains,  which  are  |>re,*erved  in  numerous 
water-courses.  At  the  commencement  the  farmer 
digs  in  numerable  holes  in  his  fields,  info  which 
lie  throws  the  seed,  and  covering  it  over  with  his 
foot,  leaves  it  without  further  care  until  the  grain 
Wcomes  ripe.  (Ibid.  p.  291.)  The  harvest  is 
gathered  by  women  and  slaves,  who  break  off  the 
ears  with  their  hands;  so  that  the  farming  im- 
plements of  the  Furians  are  few  and  rude.  'l*hc 
grains  chiefly  raised  are  wheat  dokn  ( FhJcu* 
dochna,  Forskilal),  kastob,  and  tern  mum  (sirnnin, 
Arabic  term) ; the  pulse  consists  of  kidney-beans, 

I a Wan  called  fut,  and  another  denominated  *huh, 

\ together  with  other  leguminous  plants  peculiar  to 
! that  part  of  Africa.  The  occasional  drought  is 
not  favourable  to  water-melons,  though  many  are 
grown.  Tamarind*,  dates  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  Bhamnu*  nabecca  of  Forskilal,  and  tobacco, 
w hich  is  said  to  W indigenous,  are  all  cultivated 
i in  Darfiir.  (Rrowne,  pp.  306-313.) 

Commerce. — Althougn  the  Fiirians  have  but  a 
limited  variety  of  articles  to  exchange  for  those 
necessaries  of  life  which  their  own  country  d<x»» 
not  produce,  yet  commerce,  from  their  centrical 
situation,  affords  the  chief  means  of  support  to  the 
nation.  Many  of  their  towns  are  entirely  peopled 
by  merchants.  The  caravans  from  Egypt,  Sen- 
naar,  &c.  arc  lml cm  with  jewellery,  swords,  fire- 
arm*, coffee,  raw-  and  manufactured  silks,  shoes, 
writing  paper,  Syrian  soap,  French  and  Egyptian 
cloths,  with  Indian  muslins  and  cottons,  wire,  brass, 
silver,  drc.  For  these  the  Furians  give  in  exchange 
slaves,  camels,  ivory,  ostrich  feat  lien*,  gum,  pi- 
mento, tamarinds,  leather  sacks  for  water  (my), 
others  for  drv  articles  (grmub),  parroquets.  mon- 
kevs,  and  guinea  fowL*.  (Rrowne.  pp.  346,  349.) 

The  climnte  of  Darfur  is  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  perennial  rains,  which  fall  from  the  middle  of 
June  till  Septemlier  with  frequency  and  violence, 
and  suddenly  invest  the  face  of  tfie  country,  till 
then  dry  and  sterile,  with  a delightful  verdure. 
July  appears  to  l»e  the  hottest  month,  lor,  accord- 
ing to  brownc's  meteorological  journal,  kept  during 
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the  years  1794-5,  the  thermometer  never  sunk 
below  90°  at  3 p.m.,  but  more  frequently  rose  to 
98°.  In  the  April  of  1794,  however,  it  ranged 
from  94°  to  101°,  while  the  same  month  of  the 
succeeding  ve&r  exhibits  an  average  far  below  that 
of  either  of  the  July  months.  The  thermometer 
seldom  sunk,  according  to  Brownes  register,  lower 
at  3 p.m.  than  7(1°,  or  at  7 a.m.  below  58®,  which  1 
happened  most  frequently  in  February : Deeemlier 
and  January,  also,  exhibit  low  degrees.  N.  and 
N W.  winds  arc  those  which  blow  with  the  greatest 
frequency  over  Dnrfiir.  (Appendix  to  Browne’s 
Travels,  pp.  58 1-588.) 

Among  the  animals  to  be  found  in  Darfur  are 
horses,  of  which  there  are  not  many;  sheep,  which 
also  an?  scarce,  yield  meat  of  a poor  quality;  piats 
are  more  numerous;  but  horned  cattle  form  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Furians.  as  in  the  more  S.  Af- 
rican nations.  The  milk  of  the  cows  is  not  very 
{vilatable  ; but  the  beef  is  good.  Camels  of  every 
variety  of  breed  are  exceedingly  numerous  : but 
the  ( ierab  camel  is  much  subject  to  the  mange; 
the  males  are  sometimes  castrated.  Dogs  are  em- 
ployed both  in  hunting  the  antelope  and  for  guard- 
ing sheep ; the  household  cat  is  also  met  with. 
The  wild  animals  are  the  lion.  leo]Mird,  wolf,  jackal, 
wild  buffalo,  Ax.  Elephants  assemble  in  large 
herds  of  four  or  five  hundred : though  they  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  animal 
is  a source  of  great  profit  to  the  K drums,  who  make 
a lucrative  sale  of  his  tusks,  hold  his  tlesh  in  great 
esteem  as  food,  and  manufacture  the  fat  into  a 
much-used  unguent.  Several  sorts  of  monkeys, 
and  the  civet-cat,  are  also  mentioned  by  Browne. 
Ostriches, vultures  parroquets.  partridges,  pigeons, 
and  quails,  were  also  seen  by  him.  Locusts,  hooded 
ser|>cnts.  mosquitos,  and  white  ants,  infest  the 
country  in  large  numbers.  (Travels,  pp.  293-304.) 
Of  the  minerals  found  in  Darfilr,  the  best  is  copper; 
hut  iron  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  is  formed  into  domestic  utensils  and  arms.  All 
tlie  silver,  lead,  and  tin  is  brought  from  Egypt. 
The  other  geological  features  of  Darfur  arc  scarcely 
known. 

DARIEN.  See  Panama  (Isthmus  of). 

DARLINGTON,  a market-town  and  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Durham,  Darlingtou  Ward.  S.  div., 
on  the  Skemc,  an  affluent  of  the  Tees,  215  m.  N. 
by  W.  London  by  road,  and  230  m.  by  Great  North- 
ern railway,  via  York.  Pop.  15,789  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  several  well-built  and  well-lighted 
streets,  which  branch  out  from  a sivicious  market 
square.  The  river  is  crossed  bv  a bridge  of  three 
arches.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Cuthbcrt,  was  built  about  1 100;  it  has  . 
a line  tower  and  spire  180  ft,  high.  The  Prim,  and 
WoL  Methodist*,  Independents.  R.  Catholics,  and 
Soc.  of  Friends,  have  places  of  worship.  A gram- 
mar-school was  founded  bv  Q.  Eliz.  in  1507,  and  a 
1 due  coat  school  by  lady  (.alverley  in  1 7 1 6.  There 
are  also  Lancastrian, national,  and  Sunday  schools, 
a dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  and  two  alms-houses  I 
It  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  governed  by  a bailiff’, 
who  holds  a court  twice  a year  for  the  manor  of 
llondgatc,  nnd  a bor.  court  also  twice  a year,  at 
both  of  which  debts  under  40s.  arc  recoverable. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Mondays  in 
the  town-hall,  a neat  building  having  a house  of 
correction  connected  with  it.  The  election  Air 
members  for  the  S.  division  of  the  county  is  held 
here.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  which  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  such  an  extent  ns  to  give  ! 
employment  to  500  looms,  has  declined,  but  it  is 
still  pretty  considerable.  A good  many  | arsons  I 
are  also  employed  in  wool-combing;  and  there  are  j 
several  tan -van Is,  rope-walks,  breweries,  nnd  iron  i 
and  brass  works.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  j 
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railway,  one  of  the  first  constructed  in  the  king- 
dom, commences  at  Witton  Park  Colliery,  near 
W.  Auckland,  and  proceeds  by  Darlington  ami 
Yartn  to  Stockton,  a distance  of  24$  m.  (For  an 
interesting  account  of  this  railway,  see  Smiles, 
Samuel,  ‘ Lives  of  tlie  Engineers.’)  Darlington 
has  cattle  markets,  on  alternate  Mondays.  Fairs 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  March,  Easter  and  Whit- 
Monday,  aud  10th  Oct. ; statute  fairs  on  13tb  May 
and  23rd  Nov. 

DARMSTADT,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  seat  of  the 
gov.  and  residence  of  the  sovereign,  pro v.  Starken- 
berg,  in  the  great  Rhenish  plain  near  the  N\V. 
extremity  of  the  Odenwald,  and  on  the  DenjttraMc, 
or  high  road  between  Frankfurt-nn-the-Maine  ami 
Heidellierg  (six  Hkssk-Darmstapt)  ; 17  m.  S.  the 
former  city,  58  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlsruhe,  ami  8 m. 
E.  by  N.  the  Rhinr,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort 
, to  Heidelberg.  Pop.  28,520  in  1801.  The  town 
is  rather  dull,  has  little  trade,  nor,  for  a capital, 
does  it  present  much  deserving  of  notice.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a new  town  ; both  encircled  by 
walLs:  the  former  is  ill  built,  and  its  streets  art; 
narrow  and  dark ; while  the  latter  has  broad, 
straight,  and  handsome  streets,  anti  good  house**, 
many  of  which  stand  singly.  The  town  is  well 
lighted  at  night  It  has  four  suburbs,  six  entrance- 
gates,  three  of  which  are  handsome  structures,  and 
about  sixty  public  edifices.  Amongst  the  latter 
are  the  opera-house,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
230  (Rhenish)  ft  in  length,  by  158  ft.  bread.  Tlie 
riding-school,  converted  into  a depot  for  artillery, 
319  ft.  in  length,  by  157  ft  in  breadth,  is  another 
conspicuous  object  The  grand-duke  re-ides  in  n 
new  palace  of  no  great  architectural  pretension* 
The  old  ducal  palace,  surrounded  by  a dry  ditch, 
which  has  been  changed  into  a shrubbery  nml 
garden,  is  a structure  of  the  various  ages  from  the 
10th  to  the  18th  century,  and  contains  a picture- 
gallery  with  about  600  paintings,  mostly  second- 
rate,  a museum  of  natural  history  with  some  va- 
luable fossils,  a museum  of  ancient  and  modern 
sculpture,  a hall  of  antiquities,  a collection  of  cork 
models,  armoury,  and  a library  of  120,000  voln. 
open  to  the  public.  The  remaining  princi|tal  public 
buildings  arc — the  palaces  of  the  hereditary  prince 
ami  the  Landgrave  Christian ; the  Catholic  church, 
a brick  edifice,  the  interior  of  which  is  an  elegant 
and  imposing  rotunda,  173  ft.  in  diameter,  123  ft. 
in  height,  nnd  surrounded  by  pillars  50  ft.  high  ; 
the  Casinit,  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  duchy 
meet ; the  military  hospital,  royal  stables,  ami 
orphan  asylum, 

Darmstadt  is  tlie  seat  of  the  high  court  of  app  al 
for  the  grand  duchy,  aud  various  other  judicial 
tribunals  and  government  offices.  It  has  a gym- 
nasium, a teachers'  academy,  a practical  school  of 
arts  ami  sciences  (Heaischule),  schools  of  artillery 
and  military  duty,  and  of  sculpture  and  drawing. 
It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  wax-candle*,  car- 
l*ets,  silver  articles,  coloured  paper,  cards,  and 
starch.  Tlie  majority  of  the  inhab.  depend,  how- 
ever, for  subsistence  on  the  presence  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  court.  Scarcely  any  but  military 
garments  are  seen  in  the  streets,  even  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  being  obliged  to  Ureas  in  uni- 
form. or  court  livery. 

DARTFORD,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hoiie,  Lund.  Ax  toil.  Dart- 
ford,  and  Wilmington ; on  the  Darent,  alx>ut  4 m. 
from  its  embouchure  in  the  Thames,  15  in.  ESE. 
London  by  road,  and  17  m.  by  North  Kent,  or 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  5,314,  aud 
of  par.,  6,597  in  1801.  The  town,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street, 
along  the  ancient  high  road  from  London  to  Dover, 
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and  of  two  smaller  ones  branching  from  it.  The  166  sailing  vessels  of  under  60,  and  262  sailing 
river  is  crossed,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  hy  a vessels  of  above  50  tons.  Then*  were  also  belong- 
bridge  of  the  era  of  Ed w.  III.,  widened  and  re-  ing  to  the  port,  at  the  same  period,  six  small 
paired  in  the  last  century.  The  church  is  a large  steamers,  of  a total  burden  of  154  tons.  In  an- 
structure,  with  two  burial -yards,  one  surrounding  dent  times,  however,  its  mercantile  marine  was 
it,  the  other  on  the  summit  overlooking  its  tower,  comparatively  much  more  considerable,  as  is  evi- 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels:  a free  gnun-  dent  from  the  fact  of  its  having  furnished  31  ves- 
tnar-school,  founded  in  1676,  for  eight  bovs;  a sols  and  757  seamen  to  the  beet  of  Edward  III. 
national  school,  and  two  sets  of  almshouses.  There  against  Calais.  The  port  is  a bonding  one,  its 
is  a co.  bridewell  near  the  town,  and  sessions  for  jurisdiction  extending  about  40  m.  along  the  coast 
the  upper  div.  of  the  lathe  are  held  in  it.  During  (from  the  Teign  to  the  Erme),  and  up  the  Dart  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  co.  assizes  were  fre-  Totnesa  bridge  (10  in.).  The  Dart  is  navigable 
quently  held  here;  and  at  present  a court  of  re-  thus  far  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  the  channel  having 
quests  for  debts  under  5/., whose  jurisdiction  extends  been  deepened  and  improved, 
over  the  town  of  (iravesend  and  four  adjoining  Dartmouth  claims  to  be  a bar.  by  prescription, 
hundreds.  Market,  Saturday;  fair,  August  2,  for  under  the  name  of  Clifton- Dartmouth.  It  regu- 
liorses  and  cattle.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  larly  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
is  caused  by  the  numerous  large gunjiowder. paper,  14th  Kdw.  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which 
oil,  and  Hour  mills  on  the  Darent : there  is  also  a deprived  it  of  one  ractnl»er.  The  elective  franchise 
large  steam-engine  manufactory,  and  n foundry  had  been  previously  vested  in  the  corporation  and 
connected  with  it.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  freemen  made  by  them,  the  inhab.  of  the 
to  the  town,  where  there  is  a small  wharf,  used  bor.  not  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  in  right  of 
chiefly  by  the  colliers  which  supply  the  neighbour-  birth,  servitude,  or  residence.  But  the  Reform 
ing  factories.  The  Roman  Watting  Street,  is  trace-  Act,  besides  giving  the  franchise  to  the  10/.  house- 
able  near  the  town.  In  one  of  the  chalk  hills  holders,  extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  to  the  di- 
l*et  ween  which  it  stands  arc  several  ancient  excavn-  men > ions  already  stated.  Registered  electors,  255 
lions,  supposed  to  have  been  scooped  out  for  grana-  in  1865.  The  municipal  bor.  is  governed  bv  a 
ries  during  the  Saxon  period.  '1  here  are  some  re-  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  'fhc 
mains  of  an  Augustine  nunnery,  subsequently  made  income  of  the  corporation,  chiefly  derived  from 
a royal  residence  by  Henry  Vfll.  and  by  Elizabeth,  lands  and  houses.  Is  about  1,100?.  a year.  The 
Dart  ford  was  the  source  of  the  insurrection  headed  scenery  around  Dartmouth  is  extremely  pictur 
by  Wat  Tyler,  who,  being  a blacksmith  in  the  esque.  Flavel,  an  eminent  Cn  Ivin  is  tic  writer,  and 
town,  killed  the  poll-tax  collector  by  a blow  of  his  Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine, 
hammer,  for  an  insult  offered  to  his  daughter.  were  natives  of  this  town  ; which  also  gives  the 
DARTMOOR.  (See  England.)  title  of  earl  to  the  Legge  family. 

^ DARTMOUTH,  a pari,  bor.,  town,  and  sea-port  DAVENTKY,  a bor.  and  piir.ofF.ngland.ro. 
r.f  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Coleridge;  170  m.  Northampton,  hund.  Fawsley,  6#  m.  NW.  London 
WSW.  London  by  road,  and  225  m.  by  Croat  by  road,  and  7 3 m.  by  Lon  Ion  and  North  Western 
Western  railway,  cm  Rrixham  Road  station.  Fop.  railway,  via  Weedou  station,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
4.144  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W.  tant  4 m.  Pop.  4,124  in  1861.  The  town  is  situ- 
baiik  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dart,  near  its  cm-  ated  on  the  high  rood  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
Itnurhiire  in  the  English  Channel,  where  it  forms  near  the  source  of  the  Nen.  It  lias  a good  modem 
a spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  several  church,  a free  school,  founded  in  1576;  five  boys 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The  are  also  educated  by  means  of  a legacy  of  Lonl 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  protected  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  twelve,  at  the  ex- 
by  a batterv  on  its  \V.  side,  on  the  site  of  an  pense  of  the  corporation.  The  remains  of  n priorv, 
ancient  castle,  from  which  to  a castle  on  theoppo-  founded  in  1090,  are  now  occupied  as  dwellings  bv 
site  bank  (now  in  ruins)  a chain  used  to  be  ex-  the  poor.  Though  incorporated  at  an  early  date, 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  streets,  the  bor.  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  repre- 
which  are  narrow  and  irregular,  rise  from  the  sented  in  the  H.  of  C.  Ou  a neighbouring  loftv 
margin  of  the  river,  and  parallel  with  it,  one  over  eminence,  called  Brough  Hill,  is  an  encampment 
another,  along  a steep  acclivity,  being  mostly  con-  occupying  the  whole  of  the  summit.  A spring 
m eted  bv  flights  of  steps ; houses  mostly  antique,  rises  in  the  outer  ditch  of  the  encampment,  which, 
with  projecting  upper  stories ; the  whole  is  i»aved,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  is  one  of  the  highest 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  partially  lighted  in  England.  (Stukeley ’s  Itinerarium  Curiosuru, 
with  gas.  There  are  three  principal  churches — ii.  18.) 

St.  Saviour’s,  built  1372.  a curious  old  structure,  DAVID’S  (ST.),  a small  decayed  city  of  Wales, 
usually  called  the  Mayor’s  Chapel ; Town-hall  co.  Pembroke,  hund.  Dewislond.'ne&r  the  extreme 
Chapel,  on  the  summit  beyond  the  town,  with  a W.  point  of  the  principality,  on  a small  stream 
lower  forming  a sea  mark;  ami  St,  Petovex’s,  ad-  called  the  Allan,  about  1 m.  from  the  sea.  and  16 
joining  the  battery  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in.  NVV.  Milford  Haven.  The  par.,  an  extensive 
I'hcre  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels ; two  seta  one,  had  in  1861  a pop.  of  2,199,  of  which  the 
of  almshouses,  one  of  which,  founded  1671,  is  for  ‘cathedral  close’  had  37.  A bishopric  was  esta- 
decaved  mariners;  and  several  minor  charities,  bliahed  here  at  a very  early  period;  and  to  that 
There  arc  large  tide-docks,  adapted  for  the  repair  circumstance  the  place  is  most  probably  indebted 
ami  building  of  vessels,  and  some  activity  in  ship-  for  its  origin.  The  cathedral,  the  bishop’s  palace, 
building.  There  are  also  establishments  for  sail  St.  Mary’s  rollege,  and  other  buildings  appropri- 
and  rope-making,  a spacious  quay,  and  several  ated  to  puipoees  connected  with  the  establishment 
private  wharfs.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  and  the  resuleucc of  the  clergy,  are  enclosed  within 
woollen  goods  and  eider,  sent  t hither  from  the  a lofty  wall  above  1,200  yards  in  circ.  The  cat  lie- 
interior,  and  shipjied  coast-wise;  and  of  various  1 dral,  which  occupies  the  site  of  one  more  ancient 
articles  of  general  supply  for  the  Labrador  lish-  I destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  completed  in  the 
erics,  in  which  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  ’ reign  of  King  John.  It  Is  a cruciform  structure, 
port  arc  directly  engaged,  though  this  trade  lias  1 307  ft.  in  length  within  the  walls,  with  a square 
greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  importance,  tower  at  the  W.  end;  it  has  many  interesting 
t here  are  regular  steamer*  up  the  river  to  Totnesa.  monuments,  but  is,  in  great  part,  in  ruins.  '1  lie 
There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864.  bishop’s  palace,  reckoned  tine  of  the  most  magui- 
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limit  edifice*  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  also  1 Nothing  can  lie  more  dreary  than  the  scenery 
in  ruins;  a*  is  St,  Mary’s  college,  founded  by  John  1 around  this  famous  lake;  the  temperature  is  very* 
of  Gaunt  in  1866.  The  cathedral  contains  the  | high;  the  soil,  impregnated  with  salt,  is  without 
tomb*  of  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  of  i vegetation,  the  air  is  loaded  with  saline  particle*, 
Gimldtts  Cambrensis,  and  Bishop  Anselm;  and  and  the  hare  crags  of  the  surrounding  mountain* 
those,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place,  con-  furnish  no  food  for  either  l>ca*t  or  bird.  Hence  it* 
ferret!  on  it  a peculiar  sanctity,  which  in  the  middle  neighbourhood  is  generally  deserted  by  animated 
nges  uni'll-  it  be  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  lieings,  and  the  dreary  stillness  of  the  place  is  in- 
The  bishop  now  resides  at  Abergwilly,  near  Caer-  creased  by  the  nature  of  the  lake  itself.  Intensely 
rnarthen.  The  town  is  at  present  inhabited  by  the  ! salt,  its  waters  are  not  moved  by  a gentle  breeze, 
few  clergy  who  perform  the  duties  at  the  rathe-  I and,  owing  to  the  hollowness  of  its  basin,  being 
dral,  and  Ty  the  fanners  and  others  who  hold  land  seldom  affected  by  a strong  one,  its  usual  appear  - 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  very  little  ance  is  that  of  stagnation,  agreeing  well  witli 
trade,  and  the  place  may  be  said  to  be  neither  in-  the  death-like  stillness  and  desolation  around, 
creasing  nor  falling  off.  The  country  round  is  This  absence  of  life  has  given  to  the  lake  it* 
poor  and  unimproved,  and  the  access  to  it  is  very  popular  designation  of  Dead  Sca*and  is  the  source 
bail.  The  poors  rate  is  high,  hut  house  rent  is  of  the  common  tradition  that  its  waters  are  fatal 
extremely  low.  The  inhah.  elect  a mayor  annu-  , to  fish,  and  its  exhalations  to  birds  and  other 
ally,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  encronchmcnts  ; animals.  This  is,  however,  incorrect;  bird*  fly 
lie  made  on  a common  held  under  lease  from  the  ! over  its  surface  uninjured ; and  Mnuiulndl  found 
bishop  ami  chapter,  and  to  collect  a rate  for  pay-  i upon  its  shores  some  shells,  which  seemed  to 
meat  of  its  rent.  I imply  that  it  was  not  altogether  tenant  less.  The 

DAVIS’S  STRAITS,  the  sea  stretching  XNW.  water  is  very  limpid,  but  extremely  hitter  ami 
and  SSK.,  and  uniting  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  N.  nauseous,  the  substances  held  in  solution  aniuunt- 
Atlantic  ocean,  having  Greenland  on  its  E.  ami  j ing  to  a fourth  part  of  its  whole  weight: — 


Cumberland  Island  on  it*  \V.  aide.  Where  nar-  In  10l1  „ (oltmr 

rowest,  under  the  Arctic  circle,  it  is  from  150  to  Muriate  of  Lime . . . n-<??o 

160  in.  across;  but  its  length  is  not  accurately  Magnesia  . . 10-J4U 

determined.  It  derives  its  name  from  Davis,  bv  0od»  • • • 1*‘®W 

whom  it  was  discovered  between  1585  and  16N7,  Sulphate  of  Li  mo  . . o-o.vt 

Strong  currents  set  towards  the  S.  from  this  strait,  , 24-iao 

which  is  also  much  encumbered  with  ice  and  ice- 


berg*. It  has  liecn  for  many  years  past  the  prill-  It  ha*  al*o  a strong  petrifying  quality,  which 
cipal  resort  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  N.  w hale  accounts  for  the  want  of  any  great  variety  of  fish  ; 
fishery;  the  whales  having  been  nearly  extemii-  I and  it  is  peculiarly  buoyant,  though  the  assertion 
iintt*  1 in  the  seas  round  Spitzliergen,  tlic  original  ! that  nothing  sink*  within  its  bosom  is  wholly 
scat  of  the  fishery.  (See  art.  Bakun’s  Bay.)  fabulous.  Asphalt  urn  (whence  its  classical  name) 
DAUPHINK',  one  of  the  provs.  into  which  * float*  in  great  quantities  on  its  surface:  and  a 
France  was  divided  previously  to  the  revolution,  bituminous  stone,  very  inflammable,  and  capable 
It  is  now  distributed  among  the  ddpa.  of  Iaere,  of  receiving  a high  polish,  is  found  upon  it* 
Drome,  and  Haute*  A’poa.  j shores. 

DAX,  AX,  or  AGS,  a town  of  France,  d<*p.  I The  valley  of  the  Jordan  ha*  been  long  known 
Landes,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  ! to  be  considerably  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
Adour.  29  m.  SW.  Mont-do-Mfirs&n,  on  the  rail-  ocean.  This  depression  is,  however,  much  greater 
way  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.  Pop.  9,866  in  j than  was  formerly  suppled.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
] Mil . The  town  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  by  I the  lowest  part  of  the  valley;  and  its  surface  has 
walls  of  Roman  construction,  and  has  an  ancient  recently  been  ascertained  to  l»e  sunk  above  1-300 
epi-oopnl  palace,  cathedral,  hall  of  justice,  and  < ft.  under  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
prison.  Dax  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for  j by  far  the  greatest  .depression  Ixdow  the  sea-level 
its  numerous  hot  saline  springs,  accounted  effi-  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account.  It  con- 
cacious  in  rheumatism  and  paralysis;  and  which  ] sequent  ly  belongs  to  that  class  of  lakes  that  have 
iK'ing  known  to  the  Romans,  they  gave  it  the  j no  visible  outlets ; it  receives  six  streams  licside* 
name  of  A*fu<r  Augusta.  The  princinal  of  these  - the  Jordan,  but  gives  forth  none;  the  surplus 
springs  pours  its  waters  into  a large  luisin  in  the  | water  being  carried  off  by  evaporation.  It* 
centre  of  the  place,  and  the  evaporation  from  it  is  i depth,  which  varies  in  the  dry  and  rainy  season*, 
so  great,  that  in  cool  mornings  the  whole  town  is  exceeds,  in  some  places, 350  fathoms;  but  toward* 
sometimes  involved  in  a fog.  There  are  several  I its  S.  extremity  it  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  in  ]tart* 
bathing  establishments  contiguous  to  the  town,  fordable. 

Dax  communicates  by  a bridge  across  the  Adour,  Its  Arabic  name.  Bahr-el-Lout  (Sea  of  Lot), 
with  a suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  refers  to  the  connection  between  the  history  of 
It  has  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a chain-  this  lake  and  that  of  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  in 
her  of  commerce,  a communal  college,  and  a whose  (lavs  it*  lied,  or  a portion  thereof,  the  fertile 
theatre.  Manufactures  of  earthenware,  pitch,  oil,  valley  at  Siddim,  contained,  according  to  the 
thread,  vinegar,  leather,  and  some  trade  in  com,  sacred  writer,  5 cities  (Gen.  xiv.  2) ; and  accord- 
wine.  brandy,  mid  wood.  ing  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (art-  10,  and 

DEAD  SEA  (Eat.  Lnrus  Asphakitex,  Arab.  Strabo  txvi.  cap.  2,  764),  13.  In  the  visitation  by 
Bahr-el-Lout),  a lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated  in  which  tlicv  wen-  all  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
scripture  history,  in  about  81  N.  lat.,  and  35°  i of  /oar.  tiie  neighlxHiring  country  underwent  an 
do*  E.  long.  Its  dimensions  have  been  variously  | extraordinary  change;  and  is  said  by  Muse* 
stated,  but  it  is  probably  about  40  m.  in  length,  ! (Dcut.  xxix.  23)  to  have  become  ‘a  land  of  brim- 
and  13  in  extreme  width.  On  the  E.  and  W.  it  is  ; stone,  and  salt,  and  burning,'  characteristic*  by 
Imundcd  bv  lofty  mountains;  on  the  N.  it  opens  which  it  still  continues  to  lx*  marked.  In  Scrip- 
to  the  plum  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the  : tore  this  collection  of  water  is  called  the  Salt  Sc* 
Jordan;  on  the  S.  the  valley  of  Kl-Ghor  extends,  j (Gen.  xiv.  3 ; Dcut.  iii.  17  : Josh.  xv.  6)  : the  So* 
a*  if  it  were  a continuation  of  its  lied,  though  of  the  Plain  (Dcut.  iii.  17):  and  the  East  Sea. 
with  a gradual  rise,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabali.  (See  (The  boat,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  account  <*f 
Jokdax.)  | the  Dead  Sea,  its  geological  formation  and  other 
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features  is  in  a work  by  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Tristram, 
‘ The  Land  of  Israel ; a Journal  of  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, undertaken  with  special  reference  to  its 
Physical  Character,’  p.  672.  Load.  1865.) 

DEAL,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-j>ort  town  of  Eng- 
land, oo.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  hund.  Iicwa- 
borough,  66  m.  ESE.  London  by  road,  and  102  m. 
by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  7,531  in  1661. 
T*he  town  is  situated  on  tiie  E.  coast  of  Kent,  op- 
posite the  Goodwin  Samis,  and  ul>out  half  way 
t»etween  Ramsgate  and  the  S.  Foreland.  It  con- 
sists of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Deal.  The 
latter,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  is 
built,  princijudly  in  three  parallel  streets,  close  to 
the  shingly  beach,  extending  along  the  roadstead 
called  the  Downs.  Streets  mostly  narrow  ami 
irregular,  but  paved  and  lighted.  A row  of  houses 
connecting  the  lower  with  the  upper  village,  con- 
stitutes Middle  Deal : in  these  last,  the  houses  are 
detached,  and  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
wealthier  class.  The  par.  church  is  in  Upper 
Deal : there  is  a chapel  of  ease  in  the  lower  town, 
several  dissenting  cha|>els,  and  a national  school. 
Walmer  forms  a continuation  of  Lower  Deal,  and 
owes  its  rise  to  the  naval  arsenal,  hospital,  and 
barracks,  formed  there  during  the  last  war.  Since 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  has  been  included 
in  the  l>or.  of  Deal  (of  which  it  forms  a ward) ; 
and  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  both  parishes,  in 
conjunction  with  Sandwich,  the  privilege  of.  re- 
turning two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  1,011  in  1662.  Deal  was  annexed  to  the 
Cinque  Ports  soon  after  the  Conquest ; a decree 
exempting  it  from  co.  taxation  shows  it  to  have 
been  so  in  1229:  a charter  of  11th  Win.  1 1 1,  made 
it  a bor.  independent  of  Sandwich,  Walmer  in- 
cluded. It  is  now  divided  into  three  wards, 
governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  common - 
councilmen.  There  are  no  manufactures,  the  in- 
habitants being  mostly  shopkeepers,  pilots,  fisher- 
men, and  boatmen,  mainly  dependent  on  the 
resort  of  shipping  to  its  famous  roadstead,  the 
Down*.  The  latter  is  a spacious  and  convenient 
anchorage,  bounded  seaward  by  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  tolerably  safe,  except  in  heavy  gales 
from  the  N.  and  E.  Most  outward  and  homeward- 
bound  vessels  touch  here  to  take  or  land  pilot*, 
letters,  and  |>as*engers.  This  business,  however, 
has  greatly  fallen  off'  since  the  last  war  with 
France,  when  the  Dowms  was  much  resorted  to 
by  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  waiting  for 
convoy.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Deal  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1664,  of  eight  sailing 
vessels  under  20,  and  three  vessels  over  20  tons ; 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  former  being  132.  and  of 
the  latter  309  tons.  There  were  no  steamers. 
Coals  form  almost  the  only  article  of  import.  Of 
late  years,  Walmer  has  lieen  resorted  to  as  a sea- 
bathing place,  and  there  are  several  good  lodging- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  visitors  during  the  sea- 
son. Deal  Castle,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is 
a round  tower,  built  by  lien.  VIII.,  with  a moat 
and  drawbridge.  Deal  is  supposed  to  he  the  spot 
where  Ctesar  effected  a landing  on  invading  Great 
Britain. 

DEBRECZIX,  a town  of  Hungary,  and,  next 
to  Perth,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  cap.  co. 
Bihar,  in  a tlat,  sandy,  and  arid  plain,  114  ra.  E. 
Pesth,  and  110  in.  NW.  Clausenburg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Pesth  to  Kaschau.  Pop.  37,650  in 
1657.  Debreezin  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
places  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  its 
general  appearapee  is  rather  that  of  a large  village 
than  a town;  and  notwithstanding  its  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  both  of  which  are  considerable, 
none  of  the  advantages  ordinarily  met  with  in 
large  commercial  cities  are  here  to  be  found.  Its 
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streets  are  broad,  unpaved,  and  in  rainy  weather 
a mass  of  liquid  mud.  Scarcely  any  of  the  houses 
are  above  one  story  in  height,  anil  few  are  built 
on  any  regular  plan.  The  greater  part  are 
thatched,  wrhich  hns  rendered  Dcbreczin  subject  at 
various  times  to  severe  ravages  from  fire.  In  the 
spring  of  1611,  not  fewer  than  2,000  habitations 
were  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  course  of  six  hours. 
There  are.  however,  five  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals, two  infirmaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
town-hall.  The  princi]ial  college  of  the  Calvinists 
in  Hungary,  with  a library  of  20,lHto  vols.,  and 
upw'ards  of  1,000  students,  is  at  Debreezin.  It 
lias  also  a Piarist  college,  a Catholic  high  school, 
and  a monastery.  Shoes  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  as  also  tobacco-pipes,  prepared 
sheep-skins,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  a spungy  kind 
of  soap  greatly  esteemed  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire,  with  leather,  furs,  combs,  coopers’  and 
turnery  wares.  Then:  is  an  extensive  market  for 
all  these  articles,  as  well  as  for  oxen,  sheep,  horses, 
hogs,  wheat,  millet,  wine,  tobacco,  water-melons, 
lard,  wax,  honey,  and  various  other  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, especially  at  the  fairs  held  at  Dcbreczin 
every  three  months.  On  these  occasions  the 
country  round  the  town  is  covered  to  an  extent  to 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  reach,  with  Hocks  and 
waggons,  Iwiles  and  cases,  tents  and  huts,  round 
which  thousands  of  people  are  constantly  ga- 
thered ; presenting,  in  fact,  all  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  herd  of  nomadcH.  A great  deal  of 
business  is  transacted  at  these  fairs.  Dcbreczin 
is,  indeed,  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  N. 
and  E.  parts  of  Hungary.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  nop.  are  Magyars;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
true  Magyar  character  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously studied.  During  the  revolution  of  16-18-9, 
Dcbreczin  lieeame  the  last  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  but  being  an  entirely  open  place,  it 
was  taken  without  resistance  by  the  Austrian 
troops. 

DECCAN  (Daks-hina,  the  Simth ),  a term  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  formerly  applied  to  the  country 
comprising  all  that  part  of  India  to  the  S.  of  the 
Nerbudda  river;  hut  since  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion. the  term  has  been  restricted  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  countries  between  the  Xerbuddu  and 
Krishna,  that  is,  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  16° 
and  23°  N.,  extending  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  including  the  provs.  Candeish, 
Auningnhad,  Boeder,  Hyderabad,  Bejapoor,  lter.tr, 
Gundwanah,  Orissa,  and  the  N.  Cirear*.  British 
Deccan  comprises  the  eolleotomtea  of  Cnudeisli, 
Ahmednuggur,  Poonab,  and  Durwnr,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bombay : and  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
The  remainder  of  this  region  is  mostly  comprised 
within  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Itcrnr,  the 
nizam,  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  the  Guicowar,  and 
Scitulia.  (For  farther  particulars,  see  the  various 
provs.,  districts,  and  states  referred  to  under  their 
respective  heads.) 

DEE,  a river  of  England,  which  has  its  source 
in  Bala  Lake.  co.  Merioneth,  N.  Wales.  At  first 
it  pursues  an  easterly  course  through  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Llangollen,  till  it  jwisses  Wynnes  tay,  It 
then  takes  a northerly  direction,  and  forms  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  cos.  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint  in  Wales,  and  Cheshire  in  England.  It 
nearly  encompasses  the  ancient  city  of  Chester, 
and  is  thence  conveyed  by  an  artificial  channel, 
about  8 m.  in  length,  to  its  spacious  estuary  on  the 
Irish  Sea.  Its  principal  tributary  is  theAlwvn, 
which  unites  with  it  at  Holt.  Its  estuary  Is  much 
encuml»cred  with  sand  banks. 

The  Dee  is  also  the  name  of  two  considerable 
Scotch  rivers,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  N.  Sea  at 
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Aberdeen,  and  the  other  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  the  i 
Little  Ross,  about  6 m.  below  Kirkcudbright.  The 
latter  is  navigable  an  far  as  T o 1 1 g 1 a n d • bridge , 2 ni.  I 
above  Kirkcudbright,  for  vessels  of  large  burden.  ! 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  U.8.  of  America,  and, ; 
excepting  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  Union. 
It  occupies  a part  of  the  peninsula,  lying  lietween 
the  tays  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware;  extending 
from  hit.  38°  30*  to  89°  50'  N.,  and  long.  74°  55'  to 
75°  47'  W.5  having  X.  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  S. 
Maryland,  and  E.  Delaware  bay  ami  river.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  95  m. ; average  breadth  aliout  22  m.  Area, 
2,120  *q.  ni.  Pop.  1 12,216  in  1860.  Surface  hilly 
in  the  X.,  more  level  in  the  S.,  and  low  alluvial, 
and  marshy  along  the  coast.  One  of  the  most 
elevated  ridges  in  the  peninsula  passes  through 
this  state,  dividing  the  water*  that  flow  into  either 
bay.  The  chief  river,  the  Delaware,  rises  in  New  , 
York,  runs  mostly  &,  and,  after  dividing  that  state 
and  Xew  Jersey  from  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
llav  of  Delaware,  near  the  X.  extremity  of  the 
state,  after  a course  of  about  810  m.  it  receives 
several  tributaries,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden  to  Philadelphia,  55  m.  from  its  ! 
mouth  ; ami  for  small  steam-vessels  and  boats,  to 
nearly  135  in.  higher.  The  other  rivers  are  in- 
considerable. There  are  no  harbours  on  the  *ea- 
coast ; t he  only  one  in  the  state  is  that  of  Newcastle, 

5 m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  river.  The 
climate  is  healthy;  but  the  degree  of  cold  expe- 
rienced in  the  X.  is  much  greater,  compared  with  | 
that  of  the  S.,  than  could  lie  expected  from  a dif-  j 
ference  in  lnt,  of  only  1°  20'.  The  soil  in  the  X. 
is  a rich  clay ; in  other  jairts,  and  especially  along  l 
the  shore,  it  is  sandy,  and  of  inferior  fertility;} 
but  it  is  everywhere  well  cultivated,  at  least  for  i 
America.  Principal  crops,  w heat,  Indian  corn, ! 
rye,  barley,  oats,  dax,  and  buckwheat.  The  dour  ! 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  , 
softness  and  whiteness.  The  Cypress  Swamp,  a 
tract  12  m.  in  length  and  6 in  breadth,  in  the  S.  ■ 
part  of  the  state,  has  supplied  a great  deal  of  line 
timber.  Few  minerals  are  met  with,  excepting  1 
large  masses  of  bog  iron  along  the  liank*  of  the 
smaller  streams.  Manufactures  have  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  mills  situated  on  Brandy- 
wine Creek  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  IJ. 
States ; vessels  are  built,  and  there  are  iron- 
foundries  and  other  extensive  works  at  Wilming-  ! 
ton.  Wheat  and  Hour  are  the  principal  articles 
of  export. 

The  state  is  divided  into  three  cos.,  and  eight 
judicial  circuits.  Dover  is  the  cap.,  but  yields  to 
Wilmington  and  Newcastle  in  rise,  trade,  and 
pop.  There  is  no  college  in  the  state;  one  planned 
in  1803  at  Wilmington  has  not  come  into  opera- 
tion; but  there  are  good  academies  in  this  and  in 
several  of  the  other  to  Whs.  The  state  has  a fund  j 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  which  in  1864  had  1 
a capital  of  411,392  dollars;  and  the  objects  of 
which  are  assisted  by  voluntary  contributions  from  : 
the  different  districts.  The  total  taxation  in  1863  I 
amounted  to  116,104  dollars,  the  largest  item,  the 
county  tax,  producing  85,652  dollars.  A canal 
14  in.  in  length,  and  navigable  for  small  sca- 
vessels,  unites  the  Delaware  river  near  its  mouth 
with  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  each  co.  sending  three  senators  and 
seven  representatives;  the  former  are  elected  for 
four,  and  the  latter  for  two  years,  by  all  the  male 
citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  a year,  and  paid  taxes  for 
six  months  preceding  the  election.  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  a governor  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  who  retains  office  for  four  years  but  is  I 
not  re-eligible.  Judges  retain  office  during  ‘a|>-| 


proved  conduct.’  Most  of  the  pop,  are  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodist*. 

Delaware  was  colonised  by  the  Swedes  in  1627. 
In  1655  it  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch;  and  in 
1664  came  into  the  possearion  of  the  British.  In 
1704,  when  under  the  proprietorship  of  the  cele- 
brated W.  Penn,  it  liecame  a separate  colonial 
establishment,  and  as  such  remained  until  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states.  Its  constitution,  forme*! 
in  1776,  was  amended  in  1881.  It  sends  1 rep.  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dklawakk  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  lietween 
the  states  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  66  m.  in 
length,  and  about  30  m.  wide  in  its  centre,  ami  18 
at  it*  mouth,  between  Cape  llcnlopen,  lap  38° 
47'  X.,  long.  75°  6'  W.,  and  Cape  May,  lat.  38° 
57'  N.,  long.  74°  52*  W.  It  has  deep  water  through- 
out, and  a line-of-battle  ship  may  ascend  the  river 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  55  in.  above  ihc  head  of 
the  bay,  and  120  ni.  from  the  ocean.  There  is  a 
tnngnitirent  breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  Dela- 
ware Hav,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  forming  an  artifi- 
cial harbour  for  the  protection  of  vessels  from  the 
winds  from  the  E.  to  the  NW„  round  by  the  N„ 
and  from  the  floating  ice  descending  the  hay  from 
the  XW.  The  break  water  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  1,200,  and  the  other  500  yards  in  length.  It 
wa*  formed  like  the  Admiralty  pier  at  Dover,  and 
the  breakwaters  of  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg,  by 
sinking  blocks  of  granite  in  the  sea. 

DELFT,  a town  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Schie  and 
on  the  canal  between  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague, 
4 m.  SSE,  the  former,  ami  8 m.  XW.  the  latter 
town,  on  the  line  of  railway  lietween  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  19,806  in  1861.  Delft  is 
an  old-fash ioued  brick  town,  as  Dutch  as  possible 
in  its  apfiearancc,  with  old  gateways,  and  lines  of 
trees  and  havens  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The. 
chief  building,  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  jMiluce,  in 
which  William  1.,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  founder  of 
the  independence  of  his  countrv,  wa*  assassinate.!, 
July  10,  1584 ; it  is  a plain  brick  building  within 
a court-yanl,  and  is  now  used  as  a barrack.  The 
new  church,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  market-place,  is 
a tine  old  Gothic  edifice,  with  a conspicuous  lofty 
tower,  and  one  of  the  !te*t  peals  of  bells  in  Euro|»e. 
This  church  contains  the  tomb  of  William  L,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  magnificent  object*  of  art 
ill  Holland.  It  consists  of  a highly  ornamented 
canopy,  supported  by  a numlier  of  black  and  white 
marble  pillars.  In  the  centre,  on  a sareopluigu*. 
lies  the  figure  of  the  prince,  m his  robes,  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble;  and  at  his  feet  is  his  faith- 
ful dog.  celebrated  for  having  on  one  occasion 
saved  his  master's  life  in  a midnight  attack. 
There  are  several  good  figures  in  bronze  round  the 
tomb:  that  which  is  most  admired  is  a figure  of 
Fame  blowing  a trumpet,  and  resting  lightly  on 
one  toe,  as  if  al*»ut  to  take  its  flight.  Beneath  if* 
the  burial  vault  of  the  present  royal  family  of 
Holland.  Adjacent  to  this  monument  is  that  of 
the  most  illustrious  individual  Delft  ever  pn>- 
duced,  Hugo  Grotius,  bom  here  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1583.  The  Oudc  Kirke,  or  old  church  of 
Delft,  is  a structure  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
antiquity  and  huge  size.  It  is  situated  in  a mean 
street,  and  on  approaching  it  the  stranger  is  amazed 
at  the  enormous  mass  of  brick,  grey  with  age, 
which  meet*  his  eye.  It  is  some  foo  or  800  years 
old,  and  seems  indebted  for  it*  protracted  existence 
to  the  clusters  of  parasitical  house*  and  shop*  built 
within  the  recesses  of  it*  buttressed  walls.  It  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  the  famous  Admiral  Van  Trump ; 
of  Hein,  another  admiral  who  fell  in  luittle  at 
Trump's  side;  and  of  the  naturalist  Lecwenhoek, 
a native  of  this  town. 
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Delft  was  in  former  limeR  the  great  seat  of  the  movable  at  their  pleasure,  and  not  boldine  his 
manufacture  of  the  common  kind  of  earthenware,  office  by  any  kind  of  hereditary  tenure.  Neither 
known  by  its  name.  England,  however,  has  Iona  does  he  derive  apparently  any  emolument  from 
since  acquired  a decided  ascendancy  in  this  branch  his  office,  nor  is  he  analogous  to  the  zemindar  in 
of  industry,  and  but  very  few  persons  are  at  pro-  the  lower  provinces,  or  the  jtoktil  in  other  parts; 
wnt  engaged  in  it  in  Delft.  In  fact,  nearly  all  there  being  here  no  middle  man  to  enjoy  any  por- 
thc  1 Delft  ware’  in  use  in  Holland,  and  over  the  tion  of  the  land-tax,  standing  between  the  people 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  is  exported  from  and  the  government,  which  last  receives  from  one- 
England.  Delft,  however,  haa  a large  woollen  fourth  part  to  a half  perhaps  of  the  produce  of  the 
cloth  factory,  and  others  of  carjjels,  coverlets,  and  land,  according  to  circumstances,  after  the  shares 
fioap,  besides  several  distil  lories  n nd  breweries.  Its  of  the  village  functionaries,  and  certain  other  vil- 
trade,  however,  is  languishing,  and  it  has  little  lage  expenses,  have  been  deducted.  The  puu- 
intercourse,  except  with  Rotterdam  and  Delfts-  chayet  system  of  arbitration  is  in  common  us**, 
haven,  a little  town — w'ith  a pop.  of  -4,1*9  in  1*61  In  the  zillah  courts  the  Euni|H*au  judges  are  as- 
— on  the  Maese,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  listed  by  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  law 

connects  it  with  the  Hague.  officers,  but  the  people  in  this  prov.  do  not  seem 

Delft  was  founded  in  1074;  it  suffered  severely  so  disposed  to  litigation  as  in  some  others;  they 
from  lire  in  1536.  Besides  the  eminent  natives  are,  on  the  contrary,  contented,  orderly,  and  pms- 
who  have  licen  already  mentioned,  it  has  produced  j porous.  At  the  commencement  of  the  British 
many  painters  of  celebrity,  amongst  whom  was  : rule,  in  1*03,  there  were  about  600  villages  de- 
Beck,  a pupil  of  Vandyke.  I sorted,  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  which  had,  before 

DELHI,  a prov.  of  Hindustan,  presid.  Bengal;  1 1*21,  returned,  and  claimed  and  cultivated  the 
chiefly  between  hit.  2*°  and  31°  N.,  and  long.  75°  ; lands  they  formerly  possessed ; and  both  the  pop. 
and  *0°  E. ; having  N.  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  and  and  revenue  had  at  that  period  very  considerably 

Gurwal,  E.  Gurwal  and  Inde.  8.  Agra,  and  W.  Kaj-  increasecL  Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  in 

pool  an  a.  Like  the  other  Mohammedan  sou l.»al is  Delhi  city,  but  Hindoos  everywhere  else,  except 
of  India,  this  prov.  is  not  a modern  subdivision  in  the  NW.,  where  the  Seik  religion  is  predomi- 
under  the  British  rule : the  collectoratea  which  J nant,  and  the  country  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
have  been  formed  out  of  it  are  subordinate  to  the  ■ by  petty  Seik  states.  The  chief  towns  are  Delhi, 
Court  of  Bareilly,  the  judicial  capital  in  the  Upper  j Bareilly,  Billibhoet,  Shahjehanpoor,  Kutnpoor, 
or  W.  provinces.  The  jurisdiction  of  Delhi  at  pre-  i Moradalmd,  Anopshebr,  and  Meerat. 
sent  extends  only  over  the  country  W.  the  Jumna.  Delhi  (Sanscrit,  buiraprast'hu),  a celebrated 
Most  of  this  prov.  is  flat;  but  at  Wuzeerahad,  \ city  of  Hindustan,  presid.  Bengal,  lieulennucy  of 
near  Delhi  city,  begins  the  long  range  of  hills  | Agra,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  and  anciently  the 
that  extends  through  the  Macherrv  dom.  towards  j metro;>olis  of  the  pAtnn  and  Mogul  empires,  on 
Jyepoor.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ganges.  Jumna,  the  Jumna;  112  m.  NNW.  Agra,  425  m.  N W.  Be- 
Caggur,  Oiittung,  and,  ill  the  NW,,  the  almost  nares,  and  830  m.  in  the  same  dilection  from  Cal- 
cxtinct  Sercewati.  formerly  a distinguished  stream : cutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy  the  East 
the  principal  of  these  run  through  the  prov,  in  a Indian  railway.  Estimated  pop,  160,000.  That 
SE.  direction.  The  land  is  mostly  arid  and  sandy,  Delhi,  in  its  period  of  splendour,  was  a city 
and  in  the  W.  suffers  greatly  from  drought  in  the  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence  is  sufficiently 
hot  season,  when  the  water,  which  is  of  a brackish  evinced  by  its  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
quality,  from  the  natron  and  other  salts  with  which  nearly  as  large  a surface  as  London,  Westminster, 
the  ground  is  impregnated,  can  be  procured  only  and  Southwark.  The  present  inhabited  city,  E. 
at  from  120  to  200  ft.  below  the  surface.  St  ill,  and  X.  the  ruins,  built  by  the  emperor  Shall  Je- 
however.  no  part  of  Hindustan  is  susceptible  of  ban,  and  called  by  him  Shnhjchuubad,  about  7 in. 
greater  improvement  by  irrigation.  The  British  in  circuit,  is  situated  on  a rocky  range  of  hills, 
government  has  latterly  directed  much  attention  to  and  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
the  restoration  of  ancient  cnnals  and  the  construe-  many  bastions  and  intervening  martello  towers, 
ti<»n  of  new  ones  in  this  prov.  The  canal  of  AH  faced  along  its  whole  extent  with  sulistantial  ma- 
Merdan  Khan,  which  had  been  previously  choked  sonry,  and  recently  strengthened  with  a moat  and 
up  for  100  m„  was  reopened  in  1*20,  at  an  expense  glacis  by  the  British  government.  It  lins  many 
of  22,2*0/. ; and,  as  its  waters  gradually  advanced,  I good  houses,  chiefly  of  brick : the  streets  arc.  in 
the  country  for  5 or  6 m.  on  cither  side  became  j general  narrow,  but  the  principal  are  wide,  hand- 
fertilised  in  a most  astonishing  manner,  and  nu-  i some,  and,  for  an  Asiatic  city,  remarkably  clean; 
morons  wells,  previously  thought  useless,  t>ocainc  the  bazaars  have  a good  ap)>earaiice.  There  were 
again  serviceable.  The  canal  of  Sultan  Feroze  formerly  two  very  noble  streets ; hut  houses  have 
Shall,  the  bed  of  which  passes  from  the  former  VV.  lieen  built  down  their  oentre  and  across,  so  as  to 
through  Ilurriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  has  ! spoil  them  : along  one  of  these,  running  from  the 
been  also  surveyed  preparatory  to  its  restoration,  palace  8.  to  the  Agra  gate,  is  the  aqueduct  of  Ali 
A considerable  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Merdan  Khan,  reopened  by  Captain  Diane  in  1*20. 
Ganges,  though  now  sterile  and  waste,  was  for-  I The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  the 
nieriv  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  having  been  Jumma  Musjred , or  chief  mosque,  many  other 
fertilised  by  the  gTeat  Doab  canal.  Between  the  mosques,  the  tombs  of  the  em|>eror  Humayoon 
Jumna  and  Sutlege  mango  trees  are  numerous,  and  of  Sefdar  Jung,  ami  the  Cuttub  Miunr;  and, 
and  the  soil  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  other  dry  | within  the  new  city,  the  remains  of  many  splendid 
grains;  but  the  periodical  rains  are  not  sufficient  j palaces  belonging  formerly  to  the  great  dignitaries 
t<>  insure  a crop.  During  the  rainy  season  the  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Almost  all  these  structures 
temporary  streams  overflow,  after  which  the  naa-  are  of  red  granite,  inlaid  in  some  of  the  oma- 
ture  is  good,  and  the  climate  tolerably  healthy  mental  parts  with  white  marble : the  general  style 
and  temperate;  but  in  the  hot  season  the  heat  of  building  is  simple,  yet  elegant;  those  of  Baton 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  the  natives  are  often  architecture  are  never  overdone  with  ornaments 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  it  in  underground  ha-  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  generally  severe  und 
bit  at  ions.  The  land  is  assessed  under  a moditica-  solemn  character.  The  palace,  as  seen  from  a dis- 
tion  of  the  village  system  ? but  the  mucuddim,  or  tancc,  is  a very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of 
head  man,  is  not  responsible  for  the  payment,  but  Gothic  towers  and  battlements,  towering  al>ovc 
is  merelv  the  agent  fur  tlie  rest  of  the  village,  re-  the  other  buildings.  It  was  built  by  8hah  Jelian, 
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is  surrounded  by  a moat  niul  an  embattled  wall,  now  pone  to  decay.  The  pardon  is  surrounded  by 
which,  toward  the  street  in  which  it  stands,  is  60  an  cmltattlcd  wall  ami  cloister,  and  in  its  centre, 
ft.  high,  and  has  several  small  round  towers  and  on  a platform  ascended  by  four  flights  of  granite 
two  noble  gateways.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  steps,  is  the  tomb  itself,  a square  building,  with  a 
magnificent,  even  in  the  ruinous  state  in  which  circular  ajwirtment  within  about  as  large  as  the 
they  now  are.  There  are  rooms  lined  with  white  Kadcliffe  library  at  Oxford,  surmounted  bva  dome 
marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  green  1 of  white  marble.  From  the  top  of  this  building, 
serpentine,  lapis  la/uli,  and  jwrphyrv,  and  also  j the  desolation  is  seen  to  extend  to  the  \Y\,  in 
pavilions  of  marble,  with  many  mosaic  paintings,  1 which  direction  iudraput  stood,  ap[»arcntly  to  a 
of  birds,  animals,  and  flowers.  The  Slialimar  range  of  barren  hills,  7 or  8 m.  off. 
gardens  (so  highly  extolled  in  * Lulln  Rookh  ’)  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  is  sin- 
were  also  formed  bv  Shah  Jelian,  and  an?  said  to  gularlv  destitute  of  vegetation;  the  Jumna  annu- 
havc  cost,  a million  sterling;  but  ‘ laughing  Ores  ally  overflows  its  hanks  during  the  rains  ; but  its 
has  reassumed  her  reign,’  the  gardens  having  lx*en  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course  are  so  much  iin- 
rcconverted  to  agricultural  purposes.  'Hie  Jummu  pregnated  with  natron,  that  the  ground  is  thereby 
Musjtetl,  the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  rendered  barren  rather  than  fertile.  In  order  to 
Mussulman  worship  in  India,  was  built  in  six  supply  water  to  the  royal  gardens,  the  aqueduct 
years  by  Shah  Jchan,  at  an  expense  of  ten  lacs  of  All  Men  Inn  Khan  was  constructed,  by  which 
of  rupees.  It  stands  on  a small  rocky  eminence,  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  while  pure  and  whole- 
scarped  for  the  purpose;  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a some,  are  conducted  for  120  m.  to  Delhi,  imme- 
flight  of  35  stone  steps,  through  a handsome  gate-  diately  after  the  river  leave*  the  mountains.  l)ur- 
wav  of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  ing  the  troubles  that  followed  the  decline  of  the 
with  wrought  brass.  The  terrace  on  which  it  is  Mogul  power,  the  channel  was  neglected;  and 
built  is  about  1,100  yards  square,  and  surrounded  when  the  English  “took  possession  of  the  citv.  it 
by  an  arched  colonnade,  with  octagon  pavilions  was  found  choked  up  in  most  parts  with  rubbish, 
at  convenient  distances.  In  the  centre  is  a large  It  is  the  sole  source  of  vegetation  to  the  gardens 
marble  reservoir,  supplied  by  machinery  from  the  | of  Delhi,  and  of  drinkable  water  to  itsinhab. ; and, 
canal.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  mosque  itself,  of  an  when  re-opened  in  1820,  the  whole  pop.  went  out 
oblong  form,  261  ft.  in  length;  its  whole  front  in  jubilee  to  meet  the  stream  as  it  flowed  slowly 
coated  with  large  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  com-  onwards,  throwing  flowers,  ghee,  sweatmeats,  and 
pnrtmcnts  in  the  cornice  iidaid  with  Arabic  in-  other  offerings  into  the  water,  and  calling  down 
script  ions  in  black.  It  is  appronched  by  another  all  maimer  of  blessings  on  the  British  govom- 
flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  three  Gothic  arches,  ment.  The  deficiency  of  water  is  the  greatest 
each  surmounted  by  a marble  dome.  At  the  flanks  j drawback  upon  the  city  and  its  prov.,  since  Delhi 
are  two  minarets,  130  ft.  high,  of  black  marble  and  j is  otherwise  well  fitted  to  become  a great  inland 
red  stone  alternately,  each  having  three  projecting  mart  for  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
galleries,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  light  India  and  the  countries  to  the  X.  and  W.  Cotton 
pavilions  of  white  marble,  the  ascent  to  which  is  cloths  ami  indigo  are  manufactured,  and  a shawl 
by  a winding  staircase  of  180  steps  of  red  stone,  factory,  with  weavers  from  Cashmere,  lias  of  late 
This  noble  struct  ure  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,  liecn  established  here.  Shawls,  fruits,  and  horses, 
being  maintained  by  a grant  from  the  British  go-  ! arc  brought  from  Cashmere  and  Caubul;  precious 
vernment.  Not  far  from  the  palace  is  a mosque  stones  and  jewellery  ure  good  and  plentiful;  ami 
of  red  stone,  surmounted  with  three  gilt  domes,  there  are  |>crhaps  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  cities 
in  which  Nadir  Shah  sat  and  witnessed  the  mas-  of  Hindustan  which  at  the.  present  time  will  Iks 
nacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  There  are  found  to  rival  modem  Delhi  in  the  wealth  of  its 
above  forty  other  mosques;  one,  erected  by  the  bazaars  or  the  activity  of  its  pop.  At  the  SW. 
daughter  of  Aurungzelie,  contains  the  tomb  in  extremity  of  the  city  stands  the  famous  observa- 
wbich  she  was  interred  in  1710:  some  liear  the  tory,  built,  like  that  of  Benares,  by  Jye  Singh, 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  especially  the  Kola  Mu.t-  rajah  of  Jyepoor,  and  formerly  containing  similar 
jredj  or  black  mosque,  built  of  dark-coloured  gra-  astronomical  instruments;  but  which,  together 
nite  by  the  first  Patan  conquerors.  It  is  exactly  with  the  building  itself,  have  been  since  partially 
oil  the  plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques.  The  destroyed.  Near  the  Ajmeer  gate  is  the  Afs/rr<u, 
prospect  S.  the  Shalimar  gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye  or  college  of  Ghazce-ud-Deen-Khnu,  an  edifice  of 
can  reach,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  exten-  great  beauty,  for  the  repair  of  which,  ami  the  re- 
si  ve  gardens,  pavilions,  mosques,  and  sepulchres,  , vival  of  its  functions,  the  government  has  very 
connecting  the  village  of  Cuttuh  with  the  new  i lilterally  contributed.  The  Delhi  college  is  now 
citv  of  Delhi,  from  which  it  is  nearly  10  m.  distant  ] divided  into  the  Oriental  and  the  English  dejiart- 
SW.,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  striking  merits ; astronomy  and  mathematics  are  taught  on 
scenes  of  desolation  to  lie  anywhere  met  with.  European  principles : and,  in  1K30,  there  were  2*7 
The  celebrated  C’nttub  Minar  is  a very  handsome  students.  According  to  Abul  Fazd,  no  less  than 
round  tower  rising  from  a polygon  of  27  sides,  in  1 seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  ground 
5 stages,  gradually  diminishing  in  circumference,  occupied  by  Delhi  and  its  ruins.  Imlraprast  ha  or 
to  the  height  of  242  ft. : its  summit,  which  is  Indrapnt  was  the  first,  and  the  residence  of  the 
crowned  by  a majestic  ciqxjla  rising  from  4 arcades  Hindoo  rajahs  before  1198,  when  the  Afghans  or 
of  red  granite,  is  ascended  by  a spiral  staircase  of  Patans  conquered  it:  it  was  the  seat  also  of  the 
384  steps,  and  between  each  stage  a balcony  runs  first  eight  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty.  Sultan 
rouud  the  pillar.  The  old  Patan  palace,  amass  Baleen  built  another  fortified  palace ; Moaz-ml- 
of  ruin  larger  than  the  others,  has  been  a solid  deen  another,  on  the  banks  of  theJuinna;  and 
fortress  in  a plain  ami  unomnrnentcd  style  of  archi-  others  were  built  in  different  parts  by  succeeding 
tecture:  it  contains  a high  black  piilar  of  cast  sovereigns,  one  of  which  was  near  C'uttub;  and 
metal  of  Hindoo  construction,  and  originally  co-  lastly,  Shah  Jelian,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
vered  with  Hindoo  characters,  but  which  Feroze  17th  century,  chose  the  present  spot  for  its  site, 
Shah  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  court  of  his  which  is  certainly  more  advantageous  than  that 
palace,  covering  it  with  Arabic  ami  Persian  in-  of  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  In  1011  Delhi  was 
script  ions.  The  tomb  of  Humavoon  is  of  Gothic  taken  and  plundered  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznoe  ; in 
architecture,  surrounded  by  a large  garden  with  1398  by  Timour;  in  1525  by  Baker,  who  over- 
terraces  and  fountains,  nearly  all  of  which  are  turned  the  Patau  dynasty,  and  commenced  that 
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of  the  Moguls;  in  1736  the  Mahirattu  burned 
the  Hiihurltti;  ami  in  1739  Delhi  was  entered  ami 
pillaged  by  Xmlir  Shah,  who  (lid  not  retain  pos- 
session of  *t.  Since  1*03,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, it  has  virtually  belonged  to  the  British,  ami 
from  that  time  until  1857,  was  the  seat  of  a ‘ Be-  ■ 
indent,’  who  took  charge  of  the  emperor  and  royal  : 
family,  to  whom  the  liberal  stijiend  of  150,0(X)£  a ! 
year  was  allowed.  The  Indian  mutiny,  however,  j 
in  which  the  people  of  Delhi  took  a leading  part,  j 
changed  till**  state  of  things.  On  May  12,  1857, 
the  king  of  Delhi  was  proclaimed  emperor  bv  the 
insurgents,  and  retained  his  nominal  power  till  the 
21st  of  September  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
British  forces,  under  General  Wilson,  stormed  the 
city,  and  made  him  a prisoner.  On  the  22nd  of 
September,  the  hiding  places  of  the  king’s  s<ni  and 
grandson  were  discovered,  and  they  were  slain  on 
the  spot.  They  had  both  been  participators  in 
the  massacre  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  instiga- 
tors of  the  mutiny;  their  bodies  were  therefore 
brought  into  the  city,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  public.  Thus  ended  all  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  once  all- powerful  rulers 
of  Delhi. 

DELOS,  a small,  and  now  barren  and  deserted 
but  once  famous  island  of  Greece,  in  the  strait  be 
tween  Mycone  and  Kbenea,  or  the  greater  Delos, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades ; lat.  37°  25' 
N.,  long.  25°  15'  E.  This  island  was  regarded  in 
antiquity  with  peculiar  veneration,  from  its  being 
sup|Nised  to  lie  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  to  whom  it  was  sacred.  Magnificent  tem- 
ples were  erected  in  honour  of  these  deities.  The 
temple  of  Apollo,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain, 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Grecian  states, 
in  celebrated  as  having  been  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  ancient  world  : and  his  oracle  here 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Delphi.  Pursuant  to 
a practice  begun  by  Theseus,  a vessel  sailed  annu- 
ally from  Athens  to  Delos  with  offerings,  convey- 
ing at  the  same  time  deputations  appointed  to 
perform  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  danced 
and  sung  hymns  in  their  praise.  Quinquennial 
games  were  also  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
were  attended  by  deputations  from  all  the  Grecian 
states  and  islands.  Delos  was  rejieatedly  purified  ; 
and  to  keep  it  from  all  pollution,  neither  births 
nor  deaths  were  allowed  to  take  place  within  its 
sacred  precincts ; but  all  women  about  to  be  con- 
fined, and  all  sick  persons,  were  conveyed  to  the 
greater  Delos.  Sucn  was  its  character  for  sanc- 
tity, that  it  commanded  the  respect  even  of  bar- 
barians; and  the  Persian  admirals,  who  laid  waste 
the  other  islands,  would  not  touch  at  Delos.  After 
the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  made  ‘it  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Greeks,  and  all  meetings  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  held  in  it. 

Its  soared  character,  the  security  which  it  con- 
sequently enjoyed,  its  good  harbour,  and  central 
(josition,  matte  Delos  a favourite  seat  of  commerce  I 
ns  well  as  of  religion  nnd  pleasure.  Its  festivals 
were  attended  by  the  merchants  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  who  brought 
I hither  the  products  of  their  respective  countries. 
On  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  many  of  its  prin- 
cipal merchants  sought  an  asylum  in  Delos, which 
acquired  a large  portion  of  the  traffic  that  had 
lieen  driven  from  the  former.  It  was  a principal 
seal  of  the  ancient  slave  trade;  and  Strabo  states  ! 
that  thousands  of  slaves  were  brought  thither  | 
from  Cilicia,  and  sold  in  its  markets.  Cicero  says  i 
of  it,  i Insula  Debut,  tam  jrrocul  a nobis  in  JEgeo  mart  j 
fio*ita,  quit  omnes  unditpie  ruin  mercibus  atque  oneri-  | 
him  nn/itnenbanf.  refer ta  diritii. *,  fttirru,  sine  mum, 

nihil  timelnit.'  (Pro  Lege  Maui!.,  c.  18.)  A hill  in  k 


the  centre  of  the  island  was  called  Mans  Cynthus , 
nnd  hence  the  epithets  Cynthius  and  Cynthia  so 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  nnd  Diana  The 
heaps  of  marble,  and  the  fragments  of  columns, 
architraves,  drc.,  which  are  everywhere  met  with, 
attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  famous  island. 
But  it  has  been  long  since  deserted ; and  Toumc- 
fort  states  that,  in  tne  early  part  of  last  century, 
the  inhnh.  of  Mycone  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
the  greater  Delos  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage, 
paying  for  it  to  the  grand  seignior  a rent  of  20 
crowns  a year.  (Toumefort’s  Voyage  du  Levant, 
L 290-825.) 

DELPHI,  PELPHOS,  or  PYTHO  (at  present 
Castri),  a famous  city  of  nncient  Greece,  the  cap.  of 
Phocis,  nnd  the  seat  of  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  the  ancient  world  (‘  commune  huvuini  yv- 
neris  orurulum,'  Liv.  lib.  3*.  § 48),  at  the  8,  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  45  m.  NVV.  Corinth,  and  m. 
NE.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Crissean  Sea 
(Gulf  of  Lepanto).  Delphi  had  every  attribute 
that  could  invest  it  with  interest  and  inspire  awe. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain on  successive  terraces  formed  of  Cyclopean 
masonry,  and  rising  above  each  other  like  the 
seats  in  a theatre.  Overhanging  the  city  on  the 
N.  rose  the  two  famous  j teaks  of  PanuLssus,  the 
chasm  between  them  uflbrding  an  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  the  Castalian  spring,  the  source  of 
poetical  inspiration.  If  we  add  to  these  natural 
advantages,  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  the  chosen 
abode  and  principal  oracle  of  Ajiollo;  that  she 
was  the  seat  of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  the  place  where  the  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary respect  and  veneration  in  which  she  was 
held.  She  was  not  fort i tied  by  walls,  but  bv  pre- 
cipices, and  the  especial  protection  of  Apollo;  so 
that  the  ancients  reckoned  it  doubtful  * utrum 
munimentum  loci , an  majestas  dei  plus  hie  admi- 
rationis  habeat ' (Justin.,  lib.  24,  § <’>.) 

The  origin  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  oracle 
to  which  it  owed  all  its  glory,  are  huned  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  The  most  probable  account 
hoc  ms  to  be,  that  a mephitic  vapour,  similar  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Grotto  del 
Cane  at  Naples,  having  issued  from  one  of  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  violently  affected  those  by 
whom  it  was  inhaled,  making  them  utter  strange 
incoherent  sayings  On  this  narrow  foundation 
was  built  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fabrics 
ever  rained  by  superstition,  fraud,  and  imposture. 
The  ravings  of  those  affected  by  the  vapour  were 
believed  to  be  indications  of  future  events;  they 
were  said  to  be  inspired  \ nnd  the  ejaculations 
which  they  uttered  were  affirmed  to  have  been 
owing  to  their  l>eing  filled  with  the  breath  or 
spirit  (divinus  afflatus)  of  Apollo,  the  guardian  god 
of  the  place:  the  fame  of  the  oracle  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  it  was  soon  seen  how  rich  a harvest 
might  be  derived  from  it.  The  sacred  cavern  was 
forthwith  enclosed;  a tripod  was  placed  over  the 
chasm  whence  the  vapour  issued ; priests  and 
priestesses  were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
god ; and  a series  of  temples,  each  more  magnifi- 
cent than  its  predecessor,  were  erected  in  his 
honour.  States  and  princes  were  anxious  to 
learn  their  fate,  or  the  success  of  any  contemplated 
enterprise,  from  the  responses  of  the  oracle;  and 
private  individuals  crowded  to  the  city  for  the 
same  purpose.  'Hie  answers  of  the  god  were  not 
gratuitous;  mid  it  would  seem  that  an  opinion 
had  early  gained  ground,  that  the  nature  of  tfie 
responses  was  to  a considerable  extent  de|M.'ndent 
upon  the  value  of  the  offering*!  Hence  there 
arose  a kind  of  coini>etition  among  those  consult- 
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ing  the  oracle  who  should  be  mr»t  liberal;  and 
the  wealth  Accumulated  at  Delphi  came,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  be  prodigiously  great.  The 
responses  were,  apparently  at  least,  delivered  by 
a priestess.  After  being  purified  by  bathing  in 
the  Castnlmn  spring,  she  mounted  the  tripod,  and 
having  inhaled  the  intoxicating  or  stupifying 
vapour,  she  became  violently  convulsed — 

‘ SubltA  non  vultns,  non  color  anus. 

Non  potntn*  man  "Are  comm ; sed  pectus  anhelnm, 

Kt  rable  fern  oorda  tument ; majorque  videri, 

Nec  mortale  moitu;  alllaui  cat  nutnlue  quando 
Jam  prupiore  dei.’  wEncid,  tL  line  47,  Ac. 

The  incoherent  scraps  of  sentences  which  the 
Pythia  uttered  during  this  paroxysm  having  been 
collected  ami  arranges!  in  verses  by  the  priests, 
formed  the  desired  response. 

The  responses  of  the  Pythia  were  said  to  be 
comparatively  precise:  and  she  was  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  clear  away  the  mystery  in 
which  those  of  other  oracles  were  involved.  It 
may,  indeed,  Ik*  reasonably  enough  supposed,  that 
superior  address  and  information  on  the  part  of 
the  Delphic  priest*  might  enable  them  in  many 
instance*  to  give  pretty  distinct  responses,  that 
could  not  fail  frequently  to  square  with  the  event. 
Hut,  even  if  no  evidence  of  the  thing  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  might  have  been  assured  that, 
speaking  generally,  their  responses  would  be 
ambiguous,  and  so  contrived  thnt,  however  the 
event  might  turn  out,  the  credit  of  the  oracle 
would  l»e  preserved : and  this,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  the  case.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
Croesus,  that  in  making  war  upon  the  Persians  he 
should  destroy  a great  empire  (Herod,  i.  § 53),  is 
an  instance  of  this;  as  it  is  plain  the  credit  of 
the  oracle  would  lie  equally  secured  whether- 
Croesus  conquered  or  was  himself  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrhus 
is  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity — 

* A to  to,  ^Eacida,  Romanos  Tin  cert?  posse,’ 
as  it  might  either  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  or 
against  Pyrrhus.  This  equivocation  was  not, 
however,  the  worst  feature  of  the  imposture  carried 
on  at  Delphi.  The  oracle  was  at  once  ambiguous 
and  venal.  A rich  or  a powerful  individual  seldom 
found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a response 
favourable  to  his  projects,  how  unjust  or  objection- 
able soever.  Herodotus  states  distinctly  that  the 
Alcmeonidre,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  at  .Delphi, 
bribed  the  Pythia  to  recommend  the  Spartans  to 
assist  in  delivering  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pisistratidse  (v.  § 60,  90) ; and  such  were  the 
base  motives  that  made  the  oracle  falsely  pro- 
nounce Demarnttis,  king  of  Sparta,  to  be  illegiti- 
mate, and  obtained  response*  favourable  to 
Lysander  when  he  endeavoured  to  change  the 
succession  to  the  S|>artan  throne.  This  also  was. 
no  doubt,  the  sort  of  inspiration  that  dictated  the 
reqionscs  favourable,  to  Philip,  which  made  De- 
mosthenes declare  that  the  Pythia  pltilippised  ! 
But  such  ami  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of 
superstition,  that  this  threadbare  system  of  fraud 
and  quackery  maintained  a lengthened  ascen- 
dancy; and  that  the  responses  of  frantic  girls, 
interpreted  by  venal  priests,  frequently  sufficed  to 
excite  bloody  wnrs,  and  to  spread  desolation 
through  extensive  states. 

The  credit  of  the  oracle  had  lieen  materially 
impaired  before  Christianity  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy in  the  ancient  world : ami  the  triumph  of 
the  latter  was  destructive  of  this  as  well  as  other 
oracles.  Constantine  carried  off  somo  of  the 
finest  ami  most  costly  ornaments  of  the  Delphian 
temple  to  decorate  his  new  capital.  Ami  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople  the  brazeu 
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pillar,  formed  of  three  serpents  twisted  together, 
that  supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Creeks.  (See  Con- 
stantinople; Gibbon,  cap.  17,  Ac.) 

The  vast  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  ex- 
posed it  to  many  attacks.  A party  sent  by  Xerxes 
to  plunder  the  sacred  edifice  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated  bv  the  manifest  interposition  of  Apollo 
himself.  (Herod,  viii.  § 37.)  But,  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  god  was  less  vigilant  or  less  successful. 
The  fane  was  successively  plundered  by  the 
Phocians  under  Philomelus,  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  by  Sylla,  Ac. ; and  Nero  is  reported  to 
have  deprived  it  of  no  fewer  than  600  bronze 
statues ! and  yet.  despite  all  these  deductions 
from  its  ancient  stores,  it  had,  when  visited  and 
described  by  Pausania*.  a vast  number  of  statues 
and  ornaments  of  all  sort*.  But  it*  treasure  had 
disappeared  long  previously ; and  the  rich  offerings 
of  Gyges,  Alyattes,  Cru*us,  and  Midas  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Except  it*  grand  natural  features,  every  thing 
at  Delphi  has  undergone  a total  change.  Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  great  tejnple,  by  which  to 
form  even  a satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  its 
position.  The  prophetic  cavern  is  searched  for 
in  vain  : * antratme  mirrta  silent,  tneonsultique  re~ 
rrMHs.'  The  village  of  Caatri,  that  occupies  a 
part  at  least  of  the  Bite  of  the  ancient  city,  is  poor 
and  miserable,  and  does  not  contain  above  460  or 
600  inhih : — 

* Tantum  arri  longtnqaa  valet  mu  tare  vetustas  I’ 

DELVING,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Albania,  cap.  of  a sanjiacA  or  distr.,  43  m.  WNW. 
Yanina.  Estimated  pop.  10,000.  The  vicinity 
contains  some  orange  plantations ; but  is  chiefly 
noted  for  it*  olive  cultivation.  The  trade  of  the 
tow’n  is  chiefly  in  oil,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

DEMERARA.  See  Gulana  (British). 

DEMONTE,  an  inL  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Cuneo,  cap.  mamL,  on  the  Stura,  13  m.  SW. 
Coni  Pop.  6,166  in  1861.  The  town  is  com- 
manded by  a fortress  placed  on  an  isolated  height, 
and  contains  three  churches  and  a hospital.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  works  were  de- 
molished by  the  French  in  1801. 

UK. MOTH' A,  or  DIMOT1KA,  .town  of  Tur- 
key  in  Europe,  pmv.  Roumclia,  on  the  Moritxa, 
at  the  foot  of  a conical  hill,  crowned  by  a citadel, 
containing  a palace,  occasionally  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  emperors  during  the  period  that  Adria- 
nople  was  the  cap.  of  the  empire,  from  which 
city  Demotic*  is  distant  24  m.  S.  by  W.  Pop. 
about  8,000.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
it  contains  a mosque,  and  several  Greek  churches, 
schools,  and  public  baths.  The  citadel  is  suj^ died 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a Greek  archbishop,  and  has  manufacture*  of 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs  ami  earthenware.  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  resided  in  this  town  for  more  than 
a year  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Pultawa. 

DENAIN.  a village  of  France,  dep.  du  NonJ,  in 
the  cant,  of  Hoticluiin,  6 m.  SW.  Valenciennes,  on 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  10,254  in  1861.  The 
place  has  numerous  forges,  ami  beet-n>ot  factories, 
and  there  ore  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Denain  is  famous  in  modem  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  1712  by 
the  French  under  Marshal  Yillars  over  the  allies 
under  Prince  Eugene.  This  victory,  which  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improvidence  of  the 
allies,  and  partly  to  the  skilful  combinations  of 
Yillars,  saved  Louis  XIV.  from  the  disgrace  of 
having  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  to  liim  in  his 
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own  capital.  It  changed,  in  fact,  the  whole  aspect 
of  public  affair* ; and  brought  the  negotiations  at 
Utrecht  to  a iqieedy  conclusion. 

DENBIGH,  a mariuco.  of  N.  Wales,  having  X. 
the  Irish  Sea,  E.  the  cob.  of  Flint  and  Cheshire, 
S.  Salop,  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth,  and  W. 
Caernarvon.  Shape  very  irregular.  Area  *>03  aq. 
m.,  or  386,052  acres.  Surface  anti  soil  much  diver- 
sified ; for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  rugged, 
wild,  and  mountainous  : hut  it  has  some  very 
fertile  tracts,  particularly  in  the  far-famed  vale 
of  Clwyd,  on  both  sides  the  river  of  that  name, 
lying  mostly  in  this  co.,  and  which  is  eminently 
l>eautiful  and  fertile,  producing  the  necessaries  of 
life  not  only  in  abundance  for  the  inhab.,  but  in 
ample  sufficiency  to  spare  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  neighbours.  The  vale  of  Llangollen,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  co..  though  inferior  in  point  of  rich- 
ness to  that  of  Clwyd.  is  notwithstanding  pretty 
fertile,  and  there  is  a considerable  extent  of  good 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrexham.  The  climate  in 
the  valleys  is  remarkably  mild,  but  rain  is  very 
prevalent,  and  considerable  damage  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Agricul- 
ture, though  a good  deal  improved,  is  still  very 
backward.  Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops ; wheat,  beans,  and  pease  Iteing 
also  raised  in  some  of  the  more  fertile  districts. 
There  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops ; whichever 
grain  Uapjiens  to  he  most  in  demand  is  sown.  It 
is  also  a frequent  practice  to  burn  the  surface  both 
of  fresh  enclosed  lands  and  old  clover  leys ; hut 
this,  though  at  the  time  it  yields  good  crops  of 
oats  and  turnips,  imjiovcrishcs  nnd  ultimately  ex- 
hausts the  land,  harms  are  usually  very  small; 
and  In-ing  let  only  by  the  year,  and  without  any 
conditions  as  to  management,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  low  state  of  agriculture.  Average  rent  of 
land,  in  1810,  9s.  an  acre.  The  hills  are  depas- 
tured by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  large  herds  of 
cattle  are  found  in  the  valleys.  The  dairy  hus- 
I Mimin’  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
particularly  in  the  E.  parts  of  the  co.,  adjacent  to 
Cheshire*.,  The  minerals  are  valuable,  coal,  lead, 
and  iron-mines  being  wrought  in  different  (torts  of 
the  co. ; it  also  furnishes  slate  and  mill-stones. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  gloves  and  shoes  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Denbigh.  It  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  Dee,  and  W.  by  the  Conway,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Clwyd  and  Kbwv.  Denbigh  is 
divided  into  six  cantreffs  or  hundreds,  and  sixtv- 
four  parishes.  It  returns  three  meins,  to  the  H.  of 
viz.  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  for  Denbigh  and 
its  contributory  bon*. : county  constituency,  4,306 
in  1865.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
bail  a pop.  of  100,778,  inhabiting  21,310  houses. 
Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  473,3664  in  1857,  and  486,7794  in 
1862. 

DkxiMOII,  a town  and  pari.  hor.  of  N.  Wales, 
rap.  of  the  above  co.,  huml.  Yule,  near  the  middle 
of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  at  the  base  and  on  the  side 
of  a steep  hill,  crowned  with  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  its  old  castle;  22  m.  W.  Chester,  and  180  m. 
N W.  London,  on  a branch  line  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  hor.  5.946, 
and  of  par.  4,054  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
three  principal  and  some  smaller  streets  and  lanes; 
it  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  many  of  the  houses 
have  a dilapidated  appearance.  The  par.  church, 
1 m.  E.  from  the  town,  has  many  interesting  mo- 
numents ; then:  are  two  other  churches,  1 snides  a 
Catholic  and  fuur  dissenting  chapels.  Other  pub- 
lic buildings  are,  a town-hall,  free  grammar-school, 
with  a small  endowment,  a blue-coat  school,  a na- 
tional school,  and  several  Sunday  schools  supported 
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by  the  various  sects ; a reading-room,  and  a literary 
society.  There  is  also  a dispensary  for  the  poor 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  'the  old  staple 
trades  of  the  town  are  shoe-making,  glove-making, 
and  tanning,  particularly  the  first.  The  limits  of 
the  pari.  bor.  were  the  subject  of  much  dispute  till 
they  were  definitively  fixed  in  1826.  Denbigh, 
with  Ruthin  and  Holt,  has  returned  one  mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  since  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII..  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  resident  burgesses. 
The  Reform  Act  added  Wrexham  to  the  contri- 
butory bora.  Registered  electors  in  the  Denbigh 
iiari.  district,  845  in  1862.  The  present  municipal 
bor.  is  restricted  to  the  space  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  town ; and  the  governing  body 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors. 
The  waste  lands  of  the  par.  belong  to  the  cor(M>ra- 
tion,  whose  annual  average  revenue  from  these  and 
other  sources  was  4424  in  1862.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  of  the  co.  are  held  in 
the  town,  which  is  a polling  (dace  for  the  co.  The 
castle,  both  from  its  situation  and  structure,  was 
anciently  of  great  importance.  It  was  founded  in 
the  2nd  of  Edward  I.  by  Henry  Lacey,  earl  of 
Lincoln.  A magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  a 
statue  of  the  founder,  is  still  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation ; but  the  rest  is  entirely  ruinous.  There 
is  a bowling-green  and  several  cottages  within  the 
enclosure.  The  prospect  from  the  castle  is  exten- 
sive and  magnificent.  In  the  last  civil  war  the 
castle  withstood  a siege  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  1645;  and  thither  the  king  retreated 
from  Chester.  It  was  taken  in  the  following  year, 
and  soon  after  dismantled. 

DENDEItAlI  (the  Tentyrn  of  the  Greeks),  a 
ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  the  best- preserved  of  all  the  remains  of 
antiquity  with  which  Egypt,  particularly  the  Said, 
aU Minds  ; near  the  W.  hank  of  the  Nile,  31  m.  N. 
Thebes,  lat.  26°  10'  20"  N.,  long.  32°  40'  27"  E. 
The  town,  1£  m.  E.  from  the  temple,  stands  in  an 
extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain,  which  ex- 
tends on  lw»th  si<les  the  Nile,  and  is  surrounded 
oy  mountains,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  circular  basin,  shaded  by  thick  groves  of 
palm  trees.  The  temple  stands  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  Lvhian  desert,  the  encroachments  of  which 
have  buried  a large  portion  of  the  buildings  under 
heaps  of  sand ; but  enough  is  still  visible  to  indi- 
cate it*  magnitude  ami  magnificence,  anil  to  im- 
press the  spectator  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
wealth,  power,  and  civilisation  of  the  illustrious 
hut  long  extinct  people  by  whom  so  noble  a fabric 
was  raised.  The  temple  and  the  buildings  apper- 
taining to  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  propylon, 
are  enclosed  within  a square  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  each  side  measuring  1,000  ft.,  and  in  some 
parts  35  ft.  high,  and  16  ft.  thick.  After  passing 
a small  stone-building,  and  a gateway  or  pro- 
pylon  entirely  covered  with  well-executed  sculp- 
tures and  hieroglyphics,  the  spectator,  proceeding 
through  the  dramas  (avenue  lined  on  each  side 
with  sphvnxes)  arrives  at  the  temple.  It  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T : and  its  simplicity, 
vastness,  the  durability  of  its  structure,  and  its 
ornament*  and  sculptures,  in  perfect  preservation, 
though  no  longer  intelligible,  excite  the  strongest 
feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment.  The  front  of 
the  pronaoSy  or  portico,  is  adorned  with  a beautiful 
cornice,  sup(>orted  by  six  square  columns,  with  ca- 
pitals formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis.  Within, 
twenty-four  cylindrical  columns,  ranged  in  six 
rows  of  four  deep,  support  the  roof : the  capitals 
of  these  columns  are  quadrangular,  and  exhibit  on 
each  face  the  representation  of  a temple  with  a 
divinity  under  the  portico  of  the  sanctuary  ; be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  shaft,  heads  of  Isis 
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again  appear  ; including  their  base  and  capitals, 
the  height  of  the  columns  is  about  46  ft. : the  shafts 
are  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  iu 
basso- relievo,  as  arc  the  front  and  ceiling  ; the 
designs  on  which  last  have  been  supjMiscd  to  Ik* 
intended  to  represent  a zodiac.  Indeed  then*  is 
no  where  in  the  whole  apartment  a nice  of  2 ft. 
that  b not  covered  with  sculptures,  in  low  relief, 
of  human  beings,  animals,  plants,  emblems  of 
agriculture  or  of  religious  ceremony.  The  tem- 
ple, which  is  equally  enriched  with  sculptures, 
consists  of  several  apartment*,  partially  lighted 
by  circular  holes  cut  in  the  ceiling.  The  sanc- 
tuary is.  however,  quite  dura.  Access  is  provided 
to  the  roof  by  means  of  a staircase,  with  steps  so 
low  that  priests  might,  convey  up  and  down  the 
weighty  paraphernalia  of  sacrifice.  But  the  most 
remarkable  object,  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans, 
belonging  to  the  temple,  was  the  ceiling  of  an 
upper  chamber,  exhibiting  in  twelve  compart- 
ments, like  that  of  the  pronaos,  a variety  of  my- 
thological figures,  which  corresjxmd  very  closely 
with  the  Greek  signs  of  the  zodiac:  it  was  en- 
closed within  three  concentric  circles,  and  sup- 
ported by  eight  male  figures  kneeling,  and  four 
females  standing,  most  harmoniously  grouped. 
The  remains  of  a smaller  temple  stand  to  the 
right  of  the  propylon,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  malignant  deity,  Typlion. 

A great  deal  of  curious  and  learned  discussion 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  zodiac  of  Dcndcrah.  (Notice  sur  le  Zodiaque 
de  Dcnderah,  par.  M.  St.  Martin,  Baris,  1822.) 
Dupuis,  Fourier,  and  other  writers,  concluded, 
from  the  places  cf  the  figures  of  the  constellations 
on  it,  compared  with  their  present  places,  and  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  it  had  been  con- 
structed about  5.000  years  ago.  But  Littrow, 
Blayfair,  and  some  other  learned  astronomers,  in- 
ferred from  the  same  data,  and  with  infinitely 
more  of  probability,  that  the  age  of  the  zodiac  did 
not  exceed  3,228  years.  ,Sul*sequent  researches 
by  Visconti,  Letronne,  St.  Martin,  ami  others, 
have,  however,  gone  far  to  show  that  the  calcu- 
lations referred  to  had  no  real  foundation,  and  that 
the  figures  on  the  so-called  zodiac  arc  probably 
astrological  or  mythological  representations,  and 
have  nothing  of  an  astronomical  or  scientific  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  zodiac, 
ami  its  antiquity,  are  still  involved  m the  greatest 
uncertainty.  With  rcsjx*ct  to  the  temple  itself,  it 
would  seem,  from  its  being  one  of  t he  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  in  the  country,  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  later  Egyptian  kings,  when  the  arts 
had  attained  to  their  highest  jierfeetiou ; but  there 
are  not,  jxThnps,  any  really  good  grounds  for  the 
notion  that  it  is  of  so  late  a date  as  the  era  of  the 
Ptolemies,  though  alterations  may  then  have  been 
effected  in  it.  The  zodiac,  or  planisphere,  that 
gave  rise  to  these  discussions,  is  now  in  Baris. 
The  pacha  having  consented  to  the  desecration 
of  the  temple,  this  extraordinary  monument  was 
skilfully  cut  out,  ami  conveyed  to  France,  in 
1822,  by  a M.  I^elorain.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  bv  the  French  government  for  15,000 
fr.,  ami  placed  in  the  Louvre. 

DENDERMONDE  (Bclg.  Tcrmtmae),  a for- 
tified town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap. 
nrrond.,  on  the  Scheldt,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Dendrc,  151  m.  E.  Ghent,  on  the 
railway  from  Ghent  to  Malines.  Bop.  9,530  in 
1856.  The  town  has  4 churches,  5 chapels,  a 
town-hall,  a hospital,  lunatic  ami  orphan  asylums, 
2 convents,  a college,  14  schools,  and  a prison.  It 
is  defended  by  a citadel  constructed  under  the 
Duke  of  Banna  iu  1581 ; is  the  seat  of  a court  of 
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original  jurisdiction;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yarn,  hats,  lace,  tobacco, 
soap,  oil,  ami  earthenware ; bleaching  and  dye- 
houses,  breweries,  dist  illeries,  and  Hour  and  other 
mills,  with  a considerable  trade  in  coni,  hemp, 
tlax,  and  oil.  It  is  believed  to  haw  bwn  founded 
no  earlier  than  the  8th  century,  though  many 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  hut  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  in  1745.  It  suffered  severely  from  an 
inundation  in  1825. 

DENHOLM,  a manufacturing  village  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Roxburgh,  4 m.  NE.  Hawick,  on  a rising 
ground  1 m.  S.  from  the  river  Teviot.  Bop.  7 fit? 
in  1861.  The  inhab.  are  almost  entirely  engaged 
in  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings,  on  account 
of  the  Hawick  manufacturers.  There  is  a flour- 
mill here ; as  also  n dissenting  chapel,  and  a sub- 
scription library.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  cele- 
brated j>oct  ami  linguist,  was  a native  of  this  place. 

DENIS  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Seine, 
cap.  arromL  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  Seine,  and 
on  the  canal  which  unites  that  river  with  the 
canal  of  Ourq,  5 m.  N.  Baris  on  the  Northern 
railway.  Bop.  22,052  in  1861*  The  town  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  abbey-church,  built,  in 
the  7th  century  by  Dagobert  I.,  who  was  buried 
within  its  walls ; since  which  time  it  has  been 
the.  customary  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France. 
It  was  materially  improved  by  Suger,  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  in  1130,  and  has  been  further  enlarged 
by  different  sovereigns  in  succeeding  ages,  so  that 
it  has  a great  variety  of  architectural  style.  It  is 
an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
4 15^  it.  in  length,  by  106$  ft.  broad,  and  85  ft. 
high.  Its  front  has  two  towers,  one  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a spire.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  races  are  in  a 
subterranean  vault.  In  1793,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, many  of  these  tombs  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remains  they  enclosed,  not  excepting  even  those 
of  Henry  IV.,  were  thrown  together  and  buried 
under  a heap  of  earth  in  the  environs  of  Baris. 
The  demolition  of  the  huihiing  itself  was  sul>se- 
queutly  ordered,  hut  this  was  not  effected.  The 
town  has  some  good  infantry  barracks,  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  education  of  500  girls,  orphans  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  founded  by 
Napoleon,  which  occupies  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
St.  Denis, founded  by  Dagobert  I.  in  613;  a public 
library,  and  theatre.  St.  Denis  is  well  built:  it 
is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefect;  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  and  leather ; and  a brisk  trade 
in  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  wool,  and  timber. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  secondary  European 
kingdoms,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic,  between  53°  and  58°  N.  lat.,  ami  8° 
and  13°  E.  long.  It  consists  partly  of  the  penin- 
sula, stretching  from  the  river  Kdnigsaue,  or 
Kongeaae,  the  northern  frontier  of  Schleswig,  to 
the  Skaw  or  Skagen,  and  comprising  the  prov.  of 
Jutland;  and  partly  of  the  Danish  Archipelago, 
or  of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Lalaml,  Fal- 
s ter,  &<*.,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattcgnt, 
and  the  island  of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic.  Except 
on  the  S.,  where  it  is  Imundcd  by  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  continental  Denmark  is  everywhere 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  having  E.  the  Baltic,  the 
Little  Belt,  and  the  Cattegat ; N.  the  Skagenu* ; 
and  W.  the  North  Sea.  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Isles, 
part  of  Greenland,  and  some  posscssioits  in  the  E. 
and  W.  Indies,  belong  to  Denmark.  Exclusive 
of  these,  the  kingdom  contains  an  area  of  14,493 
sq.  m.,  with  a (xip,  of  1,600,551,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860. 

Surface  and  Soil. — There  are  no  mountains  in 
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Denmark,  and  the  few  hills  by  which  it  is  marked 
are  little  more  than  undulations.  It  is  generally 
low  ami  level,  the  coasts  being  seldom  elevate*! 
much  above  the  sea.  In  parts  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Jutland,  the  country,  which  has  partly  been 
wrested  from  the  sen,  Ls  defended,  as  in  1 lolland, 
against  its  irruptions  by  immense  mounds  or 
dikes,  managed  by  a government  Itoard.  Soil 
various.  In  extensive  dints.,  particularly  in  the 
SW.  part  of  Jutland,  it  is  exceeding  fertile,  being 
very  rich  marsh-land,  producing  the  finest  pasture 
ami  excellent  crops.  In  other  parts,  more  espe- 
cially  in  central  and  XW.  Jutland,  the  soil  is 
arid,  sandy,  and  barren,  large  tracts  tieing  heath. 
The  soil  of  the  islands  consists  of  clay  mixed  with 
sand  and  lime. 

Riven  and  Ltiiet . — Denmark  having  no  moun- 
tains, and  even'  j*art  of  it  t»eing  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  sea,  has  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 
Fresh  water  lakes  numerous,  but  not  large.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  Denmark  is  the  number  and  extent  of  the  inlets 
of  the  sea,  or  rather  lagoons,  by  which  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  country  is  intersected.  The 
principal  of  these  lagoons,  the  Lymflorri,  formerly 
communicated  only  by  a narrow  channel  with  the 
Cattegat,  stretching  thence  in  a W.  direction,  with 
long  windings,  and  expanding  in  various  places 
into  immense  sheets  of  water,  encompassing  large 
islands,  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  almost  to 
the  North  Sea.  In  1825,  however,  during  a violent 
storm,  the  isthmus  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Lvmtiord  was  broken  down  in  two  places,  so  that 
it  now  isolates  the  X.  portion  of  Jutland  ; hut  the 
newlv  opened  channel  is  too  shallow  to  be  of  much 
use  lor  the  purjtoses  of  navigation,  ami  the  depth 
of  the  opening  to  the  Cattegat  has  also  decreased, 
so  as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small 
burden.  There  arc  other  fiords,  but  none  so  ex- 
tensive as  this.  They,  as  well  as  the  bays  and 
rivers,  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  fishery  being 
a principal  business  ami  dependence  of  t he  inhab. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Product*. — These  arc 
almost  the  same  in  Denmark  as  in  Great  Hri- 
tain.  The  horses  and  cattle  of  W.  Jutland  are 
amongst  the  best  that  are  anywhere  to  Ik*  met 
with ; those  that  belong  to  the  islands  ami  N. 
.Jutland  an;  of  a smaller  breed,  hut  strong  ami 
active.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  short  ami  coarse : 
hut  latterly  it.  has  been  a good  ileal  improved  by 
crossing  with  merinos.  The  feeding  of  pigs  is  pro- 
secuted to  n ttrent  extent,  and  quantities  of  bacon 
are  yearly  exported.  Poultry  is  so  abundant  that 
their  feathers  alone  moke  an  article  of  export. 
All  the  common  grasses,  with  potatoes,  tiax  and 
hemp,  madder,  ami  tobacco,  are  raised  in  Den- 
murk.  The  forests  are  not  very  extensive.  They 
lie  principally  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Jutland, 
ami  in  Zealand  and  Funen;  consisting  principally 
of  birch,  hut  also  of  ash,  alder,  and  oak.  Piuc 
and  tir  are  rare. 

Mineral  Product*,  in  Denmark,  are  but  of  little 
value.  The  subsoil  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and 
clay,  and  no  metal*  have  been  discovered  that 
would  repay  the  expense  of  working.  There  is  a 
brine  spring  near  Oldersloe ; but  it  does  not  fur- 
nish salt  suflicient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
kingdom.  The  want  of  coal  is  in  purl  coui|»cu*Ated 
by  the  abundance  of  turf. 

Climate. — being  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
bv  the  sea.  the  climate  is  humid,  and  in  its  priu- 
cipal  features  approaches  pretty  closely  to  that  of 
Scotland.  The  transition  from  winter  to  summer, 
and  from  summer  to  winter,  is,  however,  a good 
deal  more  abrupt,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  spring 
and  autumn,  particularly  the  first,  are  hut  faintly 
marked;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is,  at  the  same 


time,  greater  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter  more  severe.  These  difference*  arise  from 
the  greater  proximity  of  Denmark  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  winds  not  l>cing  broken  by  any  moun- 
tains, often  sweep  along  with  great  violence.  The 
NVV.  wind,  called  S/uii,  which  is  especially  felt  in 
Mav  and  June,  is  so  severe  on  the  YV.  coast  o 
Jutland,  as  to  wither  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
Sound  is  sometimes  frozen  over ; hut  this  is  said 
to  arise  more  frequently  from  the  drifting  of  ice 
formed  in  higher  latitudes  than  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  at  the  place.  In  1659,  the  Swedes 
marched  an  army  on  the  ice  acres*  the  Sound  to 
besiege  Copenhagen.  Fogs  are  very  prevalent. 

Agriculture. — In  Denmark,  as  in  most  other 
European  countries,  the  peasantry  or  occupiers  of 
the  soil  were  at  no  very  distant  period  in  the  most 
depressed  state  imaginable.  * In  Zealand,’  says 
Lord  Molesworth,  and  the  same  observations  then 
applied  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  ‘they  are  all  as 
absolute  slave*  a*  the  negroes  are  in  llarhadocs ; 
hut  with  this  difference,  that  their  far*?  is  not  so 
good.  Neither  they,  nor  their  posterity  to  all 
generations,  can  leave  the  land  to  which  they  be- 
long; the  gentlemen  counting  riches  by  their 
stocks  of  boors,  a*  here  with  us  by  our  stocks  of 
cattle,  and  the  more  they  have  of  them  the  richer 
they  are.  In  case  of  purchase,  they  are  sold  as 
belonging  to  the  freehold,  just  as  timlier  trees  are 
with  us.  There  is  no  computing  there  by  numbers 
of  acres,  but  by  nunilx-rs  of  boors  : who,  wfith  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  appertain  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land.  Yeomanry,  which  is  the  strength  of 
Kngland,  is  a state  not  known  nor  heard  of  in 
Denmark ; hut  these  jwor  drudges,  after  they  have 
laboured  with  all  their  might  to  raise  the  king's 
tax***,  must  pay  the  overplus  of  the  profits  of  the 
land*  and  their  own  toil  to  the  landlords,  who 
are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  If  any  of 
these  poor  wretches  prove  to  l>c  of  a diligent, 
and  improving  temper,  who  endeavours  to  do  a 
little  better  than  his  fellow'*,  and  to  that  end  ha* 
repaired  his  farm-house,  making  it  convenient, 
neat,  and  pleasant,  it  is  forty  to  one  hut  he  is 
presently  transplanted  from  thence  to  a naked  and 
uncomfortable  habitation,  to  the  end  that  his 
griping  landlord  may  get  more  rent  by  placing 
another  on  the  land  that  is  thus  improved : so 
that  ill  some  years ’t is  likely  there  will  lie  few  or 
no  farm-houses,  when  those  already  built  are  fallen 
through  age  or  neglect.'  (Account  of  Denmark 
in  1692, 4th  ed.  p.  54.)  In  1761,  the  queen  Sophia 
Magdalen  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  set 
a belter  example  to  the  Danish  proprietor*,  by 
publicly  enfranchising  the  peasantry  on  her  es- 
tates : and  the  example  was  soon  after  followed 
by  fount  Hemstorff  and  others.  At  this  period 
about  a sixth  port  of  the  land  was  sup|Mt>»ed  to 
belong  to  the  crown  ; but  the  crown  estates  were 
soon  after  divided  into  farms  of  a moderate  size, 
and  a large  portion  of  them  disposed  of  to  an  v one 
who  chose  to  become  a purchaser.  Previously  to 
this  period  very  few  |K*asant*  were  proprietors; 
hut  their  number  now  began  speedily  to  increase, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  sale  and  division  of 
the  crown  estates,  and  partly  of  their  purchasing 
up  their  leases  from  their  lorda.  In  17x8,  the 
peasantry  of  Denmark,  that  is  of  Jutland  and  the 
islands,  were  finally  emancipated  from  all  political 
Ixmdnge  ; and  a commission  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  regulate  the  rents  and  service*  to  he 
paid  by  those  tenauts  holding  hereditary  leases, 
or  leases  for  lives,  where  the  parties  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement.  In  1791  ami  1799  fresh 
ordinances  were  issued  on  the  same  subject,  having 
for  their  object  to  reduce  the  numfier  of  such 
tenants,  by  converting  them,  under  equitable  con- 
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ditions,  into  proprietors,  and  for  restraining  the 
right  of  free  way. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures  a very  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty in  Denmark.  I .urge  estates  have  been  so 
much  broken  down,  that  at  this  moment  at  least 
one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
petty  proprietors.  The  division  of  property  has 
l*cen  going  on  at  an  increasing  rate  since  the  year 
1850,  when  the  last  privileges  attaching  to  the 
Misse&sion  of  landed  estates  were  taken  awuv. 
rum  an  official  return  of  the  year  1861,  it  appears 
that  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom 
little  more  than  a thousand  horedgaardt,  that  is, 
estates  taxed  at  above  12  tons  of  hartkom,  against 
nearly  80,000  bondergaa r</c,  or  cottage-farms, 
taxed  under  12  tons  of  hartkom.  The  ton  of 
hartkom  represents  an  area  of  no  definite  size, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
fertility,  the  ton,  or  barrel,  of  grain  being  equal  to 
3*8  inqx  rial  bushels.  On  the  average,  the  ton  of 
hardcorn  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  acres. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  parcelling  out  of  the 
land  has  gone  very  far,  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  princqial  drawbacks  upon  agri- 
culture in  Denmark  are  tlie  gToat  division  of 
property  and  the  consequent  want  of  capital.  (As 
regards  the  taxation  of  land,  see  Finances 
below.) 

The  average  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural 
lalxwreis  in  Denmark  may  vary  from  15/.  to  20/. 
a year.  Their  situation  is  decidedly  comfortable. 
Mr.  Macgrcgor,  British  consul  at  KUineur,  an  in- 
telligent and  careful  observer,  gives  the  following 
details  illustrative  of  their  command  over  neces- 
saries and  comforts  : — ‘The  Dunes  are  great  eaters, 
and  they  eat  at  nil  times  of  the  day.  The  follow- 
ing quantities  of  food  are  usually  allowed  to  male 
farm  servants  per  month  : bread.  60  lbs. ; potatoes, 
half  a bushel;  groats,  half  a bushel ; butter,  4 lb.; 
bacon,  10  lb.;  meat,  4 lb.;  salted  herrings,  30  lb.; 
salt  lish,  2 lbs. ; beer,  CO  quarts  ; milk,  ml  libitum. 
The  Danish  peasants  make  5 meals  a day  in 
summer.  Early  in  the  morning  they  have,  1st, 
breakfast,  consisting  sometimes  of  coffee,  but  gene- 
rally of  warm  milk  and  bread ; 2d,  at  0 o'clock, 
follows  bread  and  butter  and  a dram;  3d,  at  12 
o’clock,  dinner,  the  introduction  to  which  consists 
of  spoon-meat,  such  as  milk  porridge,  lx*er  soup, 
curds  with  warm  milk  or  beer,  or  of  fish,  lx.iled 
groats,  cheese,  greens  or  dried  peas,  after  which 
follows  fresh  or  dried  fish,  bacon  or  meat,  with  po- 
tAtocx  or  other  vegetables,  or  boiled  or  poached 
eggs,  or  pancakes;  4th,  at  5 o’clock,  bread  and 
butter  and  a drum  or  two,  especially  in  harvest 
time;  5th,  supiicr  after  sunset,  sour  groats,  curds, 
with  milk  or  buttermilk.  In  winter,  when  they 
get  op  later,  they  have  one  breakfast,  and  conse- 
quently, they  only  make  4 meals  a day.  The 

fioorer  families  seldom  boil  their  kale  upon  meat, 
nit  upon  a piece  of  hog’s  lard  or  bacon.  In  most 
of  the  cottages  n sheep  or  a lamb  is  killed  fiefore  the 
winter.  The  more  substantial  peasants  kill  a pig, 
a cow,  or  an  ox,  and  they  disjsise  of  what  they  do 
not  n'quire  themselves  to  their  neighbours.  They 
also  kill  a certain  numtier  of  geese  and  ducks, 
salting  them  down  for  the  winter,  and  using  the 
feathers  for  their  beds.  This  ironic  of  living  applies 
chiefly  to  feasants  in  districts  of  a middling  soil, 
but  where  it  is  richer,  they  have  more  of  bacon, 
meat,  and  fish,  in  lieu  of  other  dishes;  also  is  the 
beer  thev  drink  of  greater  strength.  Fish  is  al- 
most their  diurnal  food  in  villages  adjacent  to  the 
sea,  and  they  often  use  dried  tish  instead  of  bread, 
esjiecially  where  the  rye  eroj>s  have  failed,  when 
their  rye  bread  is  often  found  mixed  with  barley. 
Amongst  the  jHiorer  cottagers  who  have  no  land,  it 


would  sometimes  happen  that  they  must  content 
themselves  with  a crust  of  dry  bread,  and  milk  and 
water  in  lieu  of  beer ; but  such  cases  arc  not  of 
frequent  occurrence;  at  least,  all  the  reports  on  the 
agricultural  slate  of  the  country  which  have  been 
published  these  later  yearn,  concur  in  stating  that 
the  generality  of  peasants  are  well  off,  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  employment  in  the  country  for 
all  lulkmrers  that  choose  to  work. 

1 1 shall  conclude  these  observations  by  stating 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a labourer  with  a wife 
and  three  children  in  this  neighbourhood  (Elai- 
iieur),  the  several  items  reduced  into  sterling: — 


House  Kent  and  Taxes 

£ 

. o 

s. 

10 

d. 

0 

Turf  for  Fuel 

. 0 

12 

0 

live  for  Bread,  3*  quarters,  at  13s.  fid. 

. 2 

6 

6 

Barley  for  Bread  and  Groats.  4i  ore.,  at  10s.  fid.  2 

7 

X 

Meat  ami  Bacon,  JM»  stone,  at  Is.  »d.  . 

. 2 

12 

0 

Potatoes,  1*2  quarter*- . at  2s.  3d.  . . 

. 1 

7 

0 

Coffee,  4 lb. : *ugar,  4 lb.  per  week 

. 2 

2 

o 

Butter,  1J  firkin;  cheese,  1201b.  . 

. 2 

fi 

0 

Milk,  8 quarts  per  week,  at  4d.  . 

. o 

17 

4 

Soap,  Candles,  and  Groceries 

. 0 

18 

O 

Clothing,  Brandy,  and  Lottery  Tickets 

. 3 

2 

0 

School  Rate,  Ad.;  Books,  2s.  2d.  . 

. 0 

2 

7 

Religious  Teaching  .... 

. 0 

2 

4 

£19 

6 

a 

‘This  is  nearly  what  the  amount  of  tlicir  joint 
labour  would  produce,  provided  they  he  employed 
during  an  average  number  of  days  in  the  year. 
At  a certain  distance  from  the  large  towns,  the 
items  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  brandy  must  in  a great 
measure  be  omitted,  by  which  the  whole  expen- 
diture would  be  reduced  to  about  15/.  sterling  i>er 
annum.' 

Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  largely  cultivated 
in  Denmark.  Wheat,  though  plump,  is  coarse 
ami  damp ; the  barley  is  heavy  ; oats  of  a medium 
quality;  rye,  being  the  principal  bread  coni  of 
the  country,  especially  of  Jutland,  is  grown  in 
large  quantities;  this  also  is  the  case  with  ra]>c, 
beans,  tares,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  parti- 
cularly the  first,  which  is  a leading  article  of 
export  to  Holland  and  England.  But  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  all  the  more  extensive  and  in- 
telligent Danish  farmers  is  directed  to  gracing, 
fatting,  and  the  dairy.  The  pastures  in  many 
parts  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  Lin- 
colnshire. Horses,  cattle,  salted  pork  and  beef, 
butter,  wool  (which  lma  been  much  improved), 
and  other  animal  products  are.  in  fact,  in  onli- 
nary  years,  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
the  country.  It  appears  from  an  official  return 
(‘  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries, 
juirt  ix.')  that  there  were  nt  the  end  of  1861,  in 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  324,550  horses; 
1.118,774  cattle;  1,751,050  sheep;  and  300,028 
swine.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  farmers  and 
their  office  houses  are  generally  contiguous  in 
the  same  building,  but  they  are  notwithstanding 
sufficiently  distinct ; and  the  houses  of  the  better 
class  of  farmers  are  neatly  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished. 

Manufactures  in  Denmark  are  not  prosecuted  on 
a considerable  scale,  nor  is  their  condition  at  all 
prwqierouH.  The  peasantnr  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  spin  and  weave  linens  and  woollens  and 
knit  staking*  for  their  own  use.  Woollens,  silks, 
cottons,  and  linens  arc  manufactured  at  Copen- 
hagen and  other  towns;  but  the  business  L*  lan- 
guishing and  unprofitable.  Distillation  and  brew- 
ing are  prosecuted  to  a great  extent,  und  with 
more  success  than  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
in  the  capital.  Coarse  earthenware  is  made  in 
various  places,  and  a porcelain  manufacture  is 
carried  on  ujmui  account  of  the  crown,  and.  as 
might  lie  ex|tecled,  to  its  loss.  There  are  also 
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sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  soan  works,  tan- 
n tries,  and  hat  m ami  fact  ories.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  arms  at 
Frodcrickswerk  and  Ilellebeck,  the  iron  and  hard- 
ware works  are  quite  unimportant.  Within  recent 
rears  numbers  of  Hour  mills  have  l>een  constructed, 
and  large  quantities  of  flour  arc  now  exported 
from  Copenhagen  and  Flensborg. 

The  low  state  of  manufacturing  industry  is 
ascribable  partly  and  principally  to  natural,  and 
partly  to  political  causes.  Denmark  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  Being  nearly  destitute 
of  coal,  of  water  power,  and  of  the  useful  minerals, 
she  has  no  natural  facilities  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  manufactures  ; and,  in  addition  to  this, 
she  has  little  capital,  ami  is  deprived  of  the  in- 
dispensable stimulus  of  domestic  competition.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on 
in  the  kingdom  are  subjected  to  the  government 
of  guilds  or  corporations.  No  {icrson  can  engage 
in  any  business  until  he  has  been  authorised  by 
its  particular  guild  ; and  as  this  is  rarely  obtained 
without  a considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect  of 
the  system  is  to  fetter  competition  and  improve- 
ment. However,  the  education  of  mechanics  is 
beginning  to  be  improved  by  the  formation  of 
mechanics'  institutes  and  similar  establishments. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — Subjoined  is  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  the  principal  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  Denmark,  exported  from  that  kiugdom  in 
each  of  the  years  1861  and  1862 


Export* 

ISO! 

IMS 

| Animals : — 

Horned  Cattle 

. No. 

440 

453 

„ Calves 
1 Horses . . . 

12 

8 

188 

202 

Swine  . . • 

1.091 

12,435 

Corn,  Meal,  and  1 
i Flour  . . . / 

Wader 

2,821,483 

2,225,437 

Horae  Beans  . 





Corn  A I’otatoe  > 
Brandy  . . f 

Viertels 

215,943 

188,068 

Rape  Seed  . . 

Tender 

50,381 

55,715 

Oil  Cakes  . . 

Lb*. 

9,758,028 

8,037,651 

Potatoes . . . 

Hinder 

4,352 

1,18* 

Oil 

Lb*. 

198,074 

180,547 

Oil.  Train  . . . 

Tiinder 

10,201 

9,326  j 

Meat 

Lbs. 

1,128,70* 

1,433,774 

Fish 

1,381,427 

469,168 

Butter  . . . . 

Tender 

20,8*6 

28,045 

Bacon  and  Lord  . 

Lbs. 

2,193,795 

2,036,248 

Milk 

Pott 

— 

— 

Hides  and  Skins  . 

Lbe. 

1 ,848,362 

1,695,660 

Boots  and  Shoes  . 

Fuder 

811 

1,330 

Turf 

Wool 

Lbn. 

9,665,908 

3,406,820  ' 

Wax 

7,501 

14.104 

Tallow  . . . . 

204.906 

167.860  | 

| Sugar  and  Molasses  „ 

644,430 

689,874 

The  commerce  of  I>entnark  is  less  than  what 
might  be  expected  from  its  insular  position, 
surrounded  hv  excellent  harbours  on  every  side. 
Hut  from  the  earliest  times  the  people,  notwith- 
standing their  advantageous  situation,  could 
handy,  having  but  little  native  produce  to  ex- 
port. engnge  extensively  in  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  except  as  carriers  for  others,  and  in  this 
department  they  were  far  surpassed,  first  by  the 
] (arise  Towns,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch. 
However,  since  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  in  1720, 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Denmark  have 
gradually  improved.  During  the  war  between 
France  and  (treat  Britain,  down  to  1807,  the 
neutrality  enjoyed  by  the  Danes  gave  them  great 
advantages,  and  occasioned  a considerable  increase 
of  their  mercantile  navy.  Hut  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  and  the  hoatilitiea  in  which  the 
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Danes  were  consequently  involved,  deprived  them 
of  these  advantages,  and  materially  depressed 
their  trade.  The  loss  of  Norway,  at  the  general 
peace  of  1816,  though  it  detracted  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  the  real  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
greatly  diminished  the  importance  of  Ihuimark  as 
a naval  power,  which  was  again  much  depressed 
bv  the  loss  of  the  duchies  in  1804.  In  fact, 
since  the  latter  period,  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  has  l*een  anything  but  progressive.  At 
the  end  of  1862,  the  mercantile  navy  comprised 
2,763  sailing  vessels,  of  a total  burthen  of  68,603 
lasts  (of  two  tons  each),  and  44  steamers,  of  2,001 
lasts,  and  2,612  horse  power. 

■Colonies. — In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess 
the  small  but  well-cultivated  island  of  St.  Croix, 
producing  annually  about  26,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar, 
and  1,400,000  galls,  of  rum.  Previously  to  1803, 
when  the  Daues,  much  to  their  honour,  suj»pressed 
the  slave  trade,  they  had  a considerable  inter- 
course with  Africa  Hut  this  has  since  nearly 
ceased.  The  trade  with  the  East  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  a company,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1838.  The  actual  colonial  possessions  of  Den- 
mark consist  of  the  islands  of  Farott,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland  in  Eun>[>e ; the  first-named — 17  in 
number — having  a imputation  of  8,651  ; Iceland 
of  64,603;  and  Greenland  of  9,892  souls.  The 
West  India  {tossessions,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John,  with  a number  of  smaller  islands, 
have  a population  of  37,137,  according  to  the 
census  ot  1860.  The  establishments  oil  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  forts  Christ  inn borg,  Fredensborg,  and 
various  other  places,  were  ceded  to  Great  Hritain, 
by  purchase,  m 1860.  The  town  of  Tranquelmr 
with  the  surrounding  district,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  ceded  to  Denmark  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
in  1620,  and  the  small  territory  of  Scrampnre — 
Danish  Fredericksnagor — in  liengal,  founded  by 
the  Dauish  East  India  Company  in  1756,  were, 
transferred  to  Great  Hritain  in  1846.  The  Nicobar 
Islands,  in  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  were  taken  jk»- 
scssion  of  bv  the  Danish  government  in  1766,  and 
for  some  time  were  in  a flourishing  state,  the 
population  amounting  to  above  6,000  in  the  year 
1840.  Eight  years  later,  however,  in  1848,  they 
were  abandoned  as  useless,  nominally  on  account 
of  their  insalubrity. 

Races. — Population. — The  prov.  of  Jutland  re- 
ceived in  antiquity  the  name  of  Grnbrka  Chrr- 
sonesus , from  the  earliest  inhabitants  being  Cimbri 
or  Celts,  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh.  The  Goths, 
in  their  progress  from  the  N.  and  E.,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  the  Cimbri ; and  the  ex- 
patriated inhabitants  huviug  been  joined  by  some 
other  displaced  tribes,  were  wandering  in  quest  of 
settlements,  when  they  were  met  and  entirely  de- 
feated by  Marius  in  two  great  engagements,  about 
100  years  before  the  Christian  arra.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cimbri,  the  peninsula  was  parcelled 
among  several  Gothic  trils-s,  who  also  took  pos- 
session of  the  islands,  now  forming  the  principal 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  very  con- 
siderable for  a long  time  past,  and  particularly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  During 
the  latter  period,  it  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry;  the  breaking 
down  of  large  estates,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  small  properties  and  farms;  the  en- 
closure of  commons  and  the  progress  made  in 
agriculture;  the  introduction  of  vaccination;  and 
the  improved  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  increase  of  pop.  in  the  townships  has  exceeded 
that  in  the  merely  rural  districts ; but  the  tow  n 
pop.  is  not  very  considerable ; iu  fact,  if  we  except 
Co(>enhagen  and  Odense,  no  town  in  the  kingdom 
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has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  but  very  few  approach 
nearly  to  that  amount.  • 

The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  of 
Denmark  for  the  last  ten  years  has  l»een  larger  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  In  Coj>en- 
hagen  it  has  been  8*05  j»er  cent.,  in  the  other  com- 
mercial towns  together  10*29  |K*r  cent,,  whilst  in 
the  country  districts  it  has  only  been  6*99  per 
cent. 

The  titles  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark are  onlv  two.  count,  or  carl,  ami  baron : 
hut  there  is  a large  untitled  noblesse,  consisting  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  country,  which 
mnk  higher  in  public  estimation  than  many  of  the 
modern  houses  ennobled  by  the  crown.  • , 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  stated  as 
follows  iu  the  census  of  1800.  Out  of  an  average  j 
of  1,000  people,  395  live  exclusively  by  agri-  ; 
culture;  228  by  manufactures  and  t rades;  187  j 
are  day  labourers;  53  are  commercial  men;  29! 
mariners;  20  |mupers;  16  ministers  and  school-  ! 
masters,  or  connected  with  education;  15  jam- , 
sioners,  or  jieople  living  on  ‘ afiagt  ’ (an  allowance  j 
to  those  who  cede  their  farms  from  old  age,  Ac.) ; ' 
13  servants;  between  11  and  12  hold  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  offices ; 9 are  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  tin;  army  and  ' 
navy;  9 capitalists ; 7 follow  scientific  and  lite- , 
rary  pursuits  (including  students  at  the  Uni-  1 
versities) ; about 5 have  no  fixed  means  of  living; 
and  a little  over  1 are  in  prison  for  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours. The  increase  in  the  population  bv 
births  has,  on  an  average,  been  at  the  rate  of  1G5 
children  to  everv  1,000  women  between  20  and  50 
years  of  age.  C)ut  of  the  above  nuraiier  of  chil- 
dren, 1 in  every  10  or  11  has  been  illegitimate, 
and  between  4 and  5 |>cr  cent,  still-born. 

Government. — Previously  to  1GGU,  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  elective.  The  supreme  legislative 
authoritv  was  vested  in  a diet,  or  assembly,  com- 
posed of  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  commons.  But  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
predominated  very  much  in  this  assembly;  and 
they  also  shared  the  executive  power  with  the 
king  and  enjoyed  many  immunities.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  this  distribution 
of  power,  and  still  more  with  the  oppressions 
they  too  frequently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  was  greatly  inflamed,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  humiliating  treaty  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  submit  to  liear  an 
equal  share  of  the  burdens  requires!  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  In  this  crisis  the  partisans  of 
the  crown  prevailed  on  the  deputies  of  the  clergy 
and  the  commons  to  make  a voluntary  surrender 
of  their  rights,  ami  as  the  only  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  existing  dissensions,  and  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility,  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  op|>ositinn,  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  concur  with  the  clergy  and  the 
commons. 

It  is  due  to  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  to  state 
that  they  exercised  these  great  |Niwers  with  sin- 
gular moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gainers  by  the 
revolution  of  1660,  the  results  of  which  were  eni- 
bodied  in  all  sulrncquent  charters  and  forms  of 
constitutions.  'Hie  changes  in  these  forms  were 
man v ; the  last  of  them,  sanctioned  June  5,  1849, 
with*  mollifications  adopted  in  January,  18G5,  con- 
taining the  constitution  now  in  force.  According 
to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right 
of  making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or 


diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign. 
The  king  must  be  a member  of  the  evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  which  is  declared  to  l>e  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Riijiulng  consists  of 
the  I Aim  lathing  and  the  FiJMsthing,  the  former 
being  a senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  latter 
a house  of  commons.  The  Im ntlsth inq  consists 
of  59  members.  Of  these,  19  are  nominated  by 
the  crown  for  the  term  of  12  years,  and  the  rest 
are  elected.  To  the  lAtndsthing  any  male  sub- 
ject is  eligible  who  is  forty-one  years  of  age, 
who  does  not  labour  under  mental  incapacity, 
mid  w ho  either  pays  200  rixdollars,  or  22/.  14*.  2 it 
direct  taxes,  or  has  a vearly  income  of  1,200 
rixdollarx,  or  136/.  5 a.  To  the  Folksthing , con- 
sisting of  101  members,  any  householder  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  eligible,  provided  he  does  nut 
labour  under  any  incapacity  which  would  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  voting.  This  right  belongs 
to  every  citizen  who  has  reached  bis  thirtieth 
year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of  public 
charitv,  or  who,  if  he  luts  at  any  former  time 
lieen  in  receipt  of  it,  has  reqmid  the  sums  so  re- 
ceived, and  who  does  not  labour  under  mental 
inca{kacity.  The  elected  mem!>ers  of  the  Lando- 
thing  bold  their  seats  for  eight,  and  those  of  the 
Fofksthing  for  three  years. 

At  the  side  of  these  two  houses  of  parliament — 
the  Ion  Is  and  commons  of  Denmark — is  placed  a 
third  body,  called  the  Rigsriuid^  or  supreme  council 
of  the  nation.  It  consists  of  47  members,  appointed 
as  follows: — 


Nominated  by  the  err. wn  . . . 1*2 

Elected  by  the  Lamhthing  ...  <• 

Elected  by  the  Folksthing  . . . 12 

Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  in  different 
district! 17 


Total  . .47 

The  Rigs  rand  sits  every  second  year  for  two 
months.  It  may  be  prorogued  once  in  two  years 
for  a period  not  exceeding  four  months;  and  the 
king  can  dissolve  it  at  his  pleasure.  If  dissolve* l 
it  must  lie  reassembled  within  four  months,  and 
more  than  two  dissolutions  cannot  take  place 
within  a |>eriod  of  two  yearn.  The  qualifications 
for  a seat  in  this  council  are — complete  citizenship 
(that  is,  the  possession  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  a native-born  subject  is, as  such,  entitled), 
an  unblemished  personal  character,  and  the  absence 
of  any  legal  claim  upon  such  property  as  the  can- 
didate may  possess.  The  qualification  for  the  direct 
electoral  franchise  is,  in  addition  to  the  first  above- 
named  condition — thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  an- 
nual payment  of  209  rixdollars.  or  alx-uf  25/.  in 
direct  taxes;  or,  an  annual  income  of  1,200  rix- 
dollars, equal  to  135/.  Private  members  of  the 
Highroad  cannot  introduce  bills,  but  can  petition 
the  crown  for  their  introduction.  The  ministers 
take  part  in  the  debates  of  this  body  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  cannot  vote  unless  they*  are 
mendiers. 

The  executive  government  is  conducted,  under 
■ the  king,  by*  a privy  council,  and  by  departments 
' or  colleges,  each  having  a minister  at  its  head,  in 
which  the  public  business  is  transacted.  The  pro- 
vinces are  all  divided  into  differs  or  dioceses,  and 
these  again  into  amter  or  builiwieks;  but  in  the 
first  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  committed  to  different  parties,  whereas 
the  bailie,  amtman  (prefect),  or  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  duchies,  is  also  chief  judge  in  their 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  lowest  courts  con- 
sist of  a judge  and  a secretary*,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the  kuig. 
From  these  an  appeal  may  Is*  made  «■»  the  po- 
vincial  courts,  and  thence  to  the  Mipixme  court  of 
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appeal  at  Copenhagen.  Rut  in  order  to  diminish  [ 
the*  expense  of  justice,  all  civil  cases  must,  in  the 
first  instance  he  carried  he  fort*  a commission  of  con- 
ciliation* composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  re-  ; 
jqiectable  men  of  tile  vicinage.  Its  sittings  are 
private.  If  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  this  commission,  it  is  registered,  and  i 
lias  the  effect  of  law ; if  not,  cither  is  at  full  lilierty  . 
to  proceed  in  a court  of  justice.  The  proceedings  . 
of  the  commission  are  upon  unstamped  paper,  and  , 
must  be  concluded  within  fifteen  days. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion,  and 
though  the  most  |>erfeot  toleration  lie  practised, 
the  numbers  attached  toother  sects  is  quite  incon-  j 
siderable.  The  bishops  are  uomiimtcd  by  the 
crown. 

F.ducat'um  in  Denmark  is  very  widely  diffused, 
there  being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the 
lowest  classes,  unable  to  read  and  write.  Resides 
tile  university  of  Copenhagen,  there  are  grammar 
schools  and  academies  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 
J’nrochial  schools  are  almost  everywhere  cstab-  j 
fished;  and  here,  as  in  Prussia,  attendance  at  school  j 
is  not  optional;  for,  hv a law, all  children  from  the  i 
age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  must  attend  some  ! 
public  school.  Children  whose  parents  are  unable  I 
to  pay  the  usual  school  fees  are  educated  at  the  ; 
public  expense.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  j 
includes,  liesidea  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  | 
history,  geography,  and  natural  history.  The  I 
grammar  aud  parish  schools  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a royal  college  or  commission,  con-  j 
sitting  of  three  assessors  and  a president.  This  | 
commission  regulates  the  course  of  study,  ami  ap-  j 
points  all  professors  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
iiftgen  as  well  as  the  masters  in  the  grammar \ 
schools.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  was 
founded  in  1479,  by  Christian  I„  and  has  been  | 
aiiginented  and  amply  endowed  by  bis  successors.  1 
It  is  divided  into  theological,  medical,  juridical,  { 
and  philosophical  faculties.  The  professors  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  t heir  total  number 
being  generally  about  thirty.  The  examinations 
are  strict,  anil  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very 
considerable.  It  is  attended  by  about  600  students. 

There  is  also  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  with  two  semi-  > 
naries  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  two 
for  cadets. 

Army  and  Xnry. — The  array  consists  partly  of, 
regular  troops,  and  partly  of  n militia  or  umdu-ehr 
that  is  only  occasionally  called  out  to  Ik*  exercised.  , 
The  peasantry  arc  all,  with  few  exceptions,  liable  i 
to  compulsory  service  in  the  army  for  six  years, 
during  two  of  which  they  are  constantly  on  duty; 
while  during  the  other  four  they  are  only  on  duty  j 
for  a month  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  six  * 
years  they  may  In?  enrolled  in  the  militia.  A 
certain  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by 
h»t,  in  each  district,  according  to  its  population, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  At  present  the 
regular  army  nominally  amounts  to  25,000  men  ; 
but  latterly  it  has  lieen  much  more  considerable. 
During  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  1x63-4, 
there?  were  in  the  field  40,300  infantry,  10,600  ca- 
valry, and  9,000  artillery,  with  144  guns. 

The  navy  consisted  in  September,  1X64,  of  19 
sailing  vessels,  carrying  704  guns,  and  of  28  ^ 
steamers,  with  840  guns.  It  was  manned  by  very  ] 
nearly  2,000  men.  Since  then,  however,  great  re-  ; 
ductions  have  been  inode  in  the  naval  establish- 
ment. 

Finunrr*. — Previously  to  the  late  war,  the  re-  I 
venue  of  Denmark,  inc.  that  derived  from  the  j 
duchies,  amounted  to  about  1,850,000/.  a year.  It  ; 
consisted  of  excise  and  customs  duties,  a land-tax 
which  produced  uearly  400,000/.  a year,  a house-  | 


tax,  the  Sound  dues  amounting  of  late  years  to 
about  217,0004,  aud  other  items.  Rut  the  serious 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  duchies,  and  the  increased 
charge  the  crown  has  had  to  sustain  on  account  of 
the  war,  have  occasioned  considerable  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  addition  of  large  sums 
to  the  national  debt.  The  financial  estimates  for 
the  year  commencing  April  I,  1X65,  anil  ending 
Mareh  81,  1x66,  which  were  laid  before  the  Folhs- 
thing  October  X,  1864,  give  the  calculated  revenue 
at  8,722,301  rixdo liars,  or  969,144/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  6,161,2X1  rixdollara,  or  68 1,5X74  The 
loss  of  .Schleswig-Holstein  ami  Laueiilmrg.  it  a|>- 
] tears  from  these  estimates,  brought  down  the 
revenue  of  Denmark  to  one-half  of  the  former 
amount.  The  annual  budgets  of  Denmark  show 
large  deficits,  amounting,  in  1X49,  to  10,235,911 
rixdollars;  in  1x50,  to  9, XXX, XI 7 rixdoUars,  and 
little  less  in  the  following  years.  The  kingdom 
was  saved  from  financial  disorder  by  the  payment, 
in  1X56,  of  the  sum  of  30,476,325  rixdoliars,  or 
3,324, 6324,  given  in  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues. 
To  this  sum  tireat  Rritain  contributed  the  principal 
share*,  amounting  to  exactly  one-third.  The  ca- 
pital was  chiefly  employed  to  pay  off  a part  of  the 
national  debt.  There  still  remained,  on  March  31, 
1862,  a debt  of 98,261,793  rixdoliars,  nr  10,726,1794, 
to  which  was  added,  in  January,  1X64,  a new  loan 
of  1,200,000/.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 

As  already  stated,  from  l-5th  to  1— 4th  part  of 
the  public  revenue  Is  derived  from  a land-tax, 
which  is  charged  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  laud  which  each  cultivator  possesses, 
and  which  Is  measured  in  Uni*  of  hardcom.  The 
Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  land,  is  equivalent  to  56,000 
sq.  Danish  ft.,  and  4 such  acres  arc?  equal  to  a 
standard  ton  of  hardcom,  one  of  the  latter  being 
consequently  equal  to  5$  English  acres.  Rut  as 
the  same  amount  of  tax  is  laid  on  each  ton  of 
hardcom,  the  size  of  the  latter  varies  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  from  224,000  ft.  to  2,240,000 
ft.  The  ton  of  hardcom  Is  therefore,  in  fact,  an 
imaginary  measure,  which  contracts  as  the  quality 
of  tue  land  to  which  it  is  applied  improves  anil 
expands  os  it  deteriorates. 

Fro cirum  for  the  Poor. — A compulsory  provision 
for  the  sup|)ort  of  the  destitute  poor  was  introduced 
into  Denmark  early  in  the  present  century.  Each 
market-town,  of  which  there*  are  65,  and  each 
parish,  forms  a separate  poor  district,  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  poor  of  which  ore  managed  by  a 
particular  board.  Every  man  residing  for  three 
years  in  a parish  acquires  a settlement  in  it,  and  a 
right  to  be  sup))ortcd  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unable  to  supjsirt  himself;  but  the  principle  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  paii|M*r  shall  lie  supplied  only 
with  those  tilings  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  sup|N>rt.  All  begging  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  influence  of  this  law.  It 
took  effect  in  1X03,  and  the  rate  is  said  to  have 
since  progressively  augmented.  The  too  great 
multiplication  of  cottages  has  been  specified  os  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
poor.  Rut  the  probability  seems  to  be,  now  that 
the  feudal  system  has  been  subverted,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  has  gut  into  the  hands 
of  small  proprietors,  that  the.  increase  of  cottages 
would  have  been  greater  had  there  not  been  an 
assessment  for  the  sup|»ort  of  the  poor.  Savings’ 
banks  were  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1816;  and 
since  then  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or 
above  one  million  sterling,  lias  lieen  lodged  in 
them.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the 
petty  proprietors  either  solicits  or  obtains  parish 
relief. 

Hiatory, — The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  ub- 
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scure  and  uninteresting.  In  1385,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  VVakiemar  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife 
of  lluouin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of  j 
these  kingdoms:  in  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Swedes  their  sovereign ; the  three  crowns  Wing 
united,  it  was  supposed,  for  ever,  in  1397,  by  the 
treaty  of  Calmar.  This  great  princess,  who  has 
been  styled  the  Semirain  is  of  the  North,  and  whose 
reign  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark, died  in  1412.  After  her  death  the  Swedes 
began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union 
with  Denmark;  and,  after  a lengthened  struggle, 
liuallv  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish 
yoke  in  1523.  In  1448  the  race  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Denmark  having  become  extinct,  Chris- 
tian I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  which  his  posterity  still  possess ; and 
by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  Sleswick 
and  Holstein  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the 
first  immediately,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and  1773. 
The  reformed  faith  was  established  in  Denmark 
with  little  difficulty.  Lutheranism  having  been 
introduced  in  1523,  Catholicism  was  suppressed 
in  1537,  the  church  lands  being  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  crown.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  memorable  revolution  of  1660,  which  had  lieen 
preceded  by  a disastrous  war,  and  the  lose  of  the 
provinces  previously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.  From  thence  down  to  a late 
period,  there  is  little  of  interest  in  Danish  history, 
other  than  the  introduction  ol  the  reform*  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  events  of  the  last  war.  The  at- 
tack on  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1907,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fiect,  was  an 
act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  our  part.,  and  of 
which  no  sufficient  justification  either  has  been  or 
perhaps  can  be  made.  From  this  |>eriod  down  to 
the  general  pacification  in  1815,  the  Danes  were 
amongst  our  bitterest  enemies.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  Norway,  which  had  been  so  long  united 
with  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden  ; the  for- 
mer obtaining  in  exchange  the  duchy  of  Lunen- 
burg and  a sum  of  money.  The  Danes  felt  this 
sacrifice  very  acutely ; but  it  was  one  of  ap|tarent 
rather  than  of  real  power.  A loss  certainly  greater 
was  that  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  attached  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  for 
centuries.  Unwise  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  j 
government,  and  particularly  interference  with 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  population — a j 
matter  on  which  all  subject  nationalities  are  more  1 
or  leas  sensitive — brought  about  a rising  in  these 
Herman  provinces  in  the  revolutionary  year  1*4*.  I 
Hut  though  Prussia  took  the  part  of  the  duchies, 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  in  1852. 
Eleven  years  after,  however,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  occurred  the  death  of  king  Frederick 
VII.,  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. Then  a new  rising  took  place  in  the  duchies, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  sending  large  armies  to 
aid  the  insurgents,  both  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  were  wrested,  after  a sanguinary 
struggle,  from  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  ces- 
sion of  these  provinces  was  legally  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct.  30,  1864,  followed  by 
a proclamation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  Nov. 
17,  releasing  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  from 
their  allegiance. 

DENNY,  a market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
ling, 7 m.  S.  Stirling,  and  14  ra.  NE.  Glasgow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into 
the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Grangemouth.  Pop.  1,191 
in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built.  The  only  public 
buildings  are,  a parish  church  and  a dissenting 
chapel;  but  it  is  eminent  for  the  various  manufac- 
tures carried  on  either  within  it*  hounds  or  in  its 
vicinity,  viz.  paper-mills,  print-fields,  mill*  for 
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I spinning  wool,  one  for  preparing  dye-stuffs,  and 
collieries,  llandloom  weaving,  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  market,  is  also  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

DEPTFORD,  a town  and  naval  arsenal  of  Eng- 
land, mostly  in  co.  Kent,  lathe  Suttou-at-Ilone, 
hund.  Blatkheath,  a part  being  in  co.  Surrey, 
bund.  Brixton.  on  the  Ravensboume,  at  it*  con- 
fluence with  the  Thames,  1 m.  ESK.  London,  on 
the  railway  to  Greenwich.  Pop.  of  the  par.  of 
Deptford,  St.  Nicholas,  in  Kent.  8.139,  and  of 
Deptford,  St.  Paul,  in  Surrey,  37,834  in  1861. 
Deptford  is  contiguous  to  Greenwich,  the  two  a|>- 
pearing  to  make  only  one  large  town.  The  lower 
town,  next  the  river,  has  narrow  irregular  street*, 
and  is  meanly  built,  but  the  upper  town  is  much 
superior  in  these  res|»ects,  and  has  many  hand- 
some modem  houses;  the  whole  is  lighted  by  gas, 
is  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent 
water- works.  The  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was 
rebuilt  in  1G97;  that  of  St.  Paul,  a handsome 
structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  built  in  1730, 
at  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into  2 pars. 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  chaj>els,  two 
charity  schools,  a dispensary  for  the  poor  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  ; a savings'  bonk  ; a me- 
chanics' institute;  and  two  set*  of  almshouse*  for 
decayed  pilot*  and  masters,  or  their  widows ; one 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V I II.,  with  26  dwell- 
ings ; the  other  at  the  end*  of  the  17th  century, 
with  56.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in  4th  Henry  VI IL,  when  the  ancient  right*  and 
privileges  of  the  company  of  the  mariners  of  Eng- 
land was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they  were  Myled 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St.  Clement’s,  in  Deptford 
Strond.  Other  charters  were  granted  them  by 
Eliz.  and  Chas.  II.  They  are  now  governed  by  a 
master,  4 wardens,  and  18  other  elder  brethren  ; 
the  master  and  2 wardens  being  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  elder  brethren,  who  are  elected 
for  life.  The  number  of  younger  brethren  is  un- 
limited, any  master  or  mate  sufficiently  skilled  in 
navigation  being  admissible ; but  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  corporation,  though,  like  the 
elders,  they  enjoy  certain  immunities,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  serving  on  juries,  d’c.  The  princi- 
pal chartered  functions  of  the  society  are — the  ex- 
amination of  the  malhematieal  student*  of  Christ- 
church, and  of  masters  in  the  royal  navy';  the 
appointment  of  pilots  for  king's  ships,  as  well  ns 
for  piloting  merchant  vessels  on  the  several  coasts 
and  |s>rt*  of  England,  except  such  as  are  specially' 
placed  under  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those  of 
the  Cinque  Port*  and  the  Bristol  Channel),  and  of 
fixing  the  rates  of  pilotage ; the  erection  andmoin- 
tenance  of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other 
sea-marks  (with  the  exceptions  previously  stated) ; 
and  the  hearing  and  determining  complaint*  l>e- 
twee.n  merchant  officers  and  seamen,  the  appeal 
from  them  being  to  the  Admiralty  Court.  They' 
have  also  the  power,  under  certain  circumstance*, 
of  licensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Thames.  Their 
revenue  is  derived  from  ancient  endowment*,  con- 
tingent benefactions,  and  lighthouse  and  other 
dues,  and  the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  and  other  sea-marks,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  is,  by  their  charters,  to 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  decayed 
seamen  and  their  widows.  Between  2,000  and 
8,000  is  the  usual  number  aunually  receiving 
periodical  or  casual  relief,  to  various  amounts. 
Their  affair*  were  conducted  at  Deptford  till  1787, 
when  the  Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down, 
and  they  removed  to  the  present  structure  on 
Tower-lull.  The  government  dockyard  is  an  en- 
closed area  of  31  acres,  with  a double  and  single 
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tide  dock,  3 building  slips,  2 mast-ponds,  a most- 
house.  smithy  for  forging  anchors,  seven!  ranges 
of  storehouses,  and  dwellings  for  the  officers.  The 
victualling  office  is  close  to  the  Thames,  and  has 
extensive  buildings  annexed  for  baking,  brewing, 
slaughtering  cattle,  curing  meat,  and  cooperage. 
During  the  war,  1,500  artificers  and  other  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  dockyard,  but  this  and 
the  other  establishments  have  since  been  some- 
what reduced.  There  are  a number  of  private 
docks,  in  the  largest  of  which  several  line-of-battle 
ships  were  built  during  the  war.  The  Kavens- 
boume  forms  a small  icstuary  at  its  entrance, 
called  Deptford  Creek,  over  which  is  a bridge  con- 
necting the  lower  town  with  Greenwich.  The 
Surrey  Canal  locks  into  the  Thames  at  the  north 
end  of  Deptford,  whence  a branch  extends  from  it 
to  Croydon.  A railway,  raised  on  brick  arches,  and 
extending  from  Charing  Cross  to  Greenwich, 
crosses  the  upper  town.  There  is  an  earthenware 
manufactory,  a foundry  for  gun-barrels,  and  a 
large  establishment,  with  a laboratory,  and  seve- 
ral furnaces,  for  refilling  the  precious  metals,  and 
making  sulphuric  and  other  acids.  The  Reform 
Act  included  Deptford  in  a parliamentary  borough, 
comprising  also  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  part  of 
Charlton,  which  returns  2 me  miters  to  the  House 
«»f  Commons.  It  had  8,662  registered  electors  in 
1865.  Deptford  was  anciently  called  West  Green- 
wich, and  after  Deep-ford  Strand,  and  was  a small 
1 Idling  village  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  dockyard  in  the  4th  Henry  VIII.  At  Save’s 
Court  (the  site  of  the  present  workhouse),  Evelyn, 
the  author  of  the  ‘Sylva.’  drc.,  resided,  who  lent  it 
to  Peter  the  Great  ill  1698,  when  that  monarch 
passed  some  time  in  Deptford  dockyard. 

DERA  ISMAEL  KJIAN,  an  inland  town  of 
Afghanistan,  cap.  (list.  Damaun,  now  belonging 
to  the  Mahnrniuh  of  the  Punjab,  about  100  yards 
from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus,  mid  200  m.  W. 
Lahore;  bit.  31°  50'  N.,  long.  70°  33'  E.  It  stands 
in  a large  wood  of  date  trees,  and,  when  Mr. 
Elphiustoue  visited  it,  was  surrounded  by  n ruined 
wall  of  unburnt  bricks  about  U in.  in  circ.  Its 
inhah.  are  mostly  Beloochees,  but  some  are  Af- 
ghans and  Hindi  mis. 

DERBY,  one  of  the  central  cor.  of  England, 
having  N.  Yorkshire  ami  a |»art  of  Cheshire;  E. 
the  cos.  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester;  S.  the  lat- 
ter, Stafford,  and  a small  part  of  Warwick ; and 
W.  Chester  and  Stafford.  Length,  from  N.  to  S., 
about  55  in. ; breadth  very  various.  Area,  1,020 
tap  m.,  or  658,803  acres,  of  which  500,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  or  pasture.  The  Pennine  moun- 
tain chain  (sec  England)  terminates  in  this  co., 
and  occupies  great  part  of  its  N.  and  E.  districts. 
The  bund,  of  High  Peak , comprising  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  co.,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
mountain  districts  in  England ; for  though  its 
hills  do  not  soar  to  the  height  of  those  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmorland,  and  Wales,  nor  afford  the 
romantic  beauties  of  lakes,  cascades,  and  banging 
woods,  yet  its  situation  in  a more  central  part  of 
the  island,  and  its  extraordinary  caverns,  perfora- 
tions, and  other  curiosities,  have  made  it  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  attraction.  The  S. 
parts  of  the  co.  are  comparatively  Hat,  and  consist 
generally  of  strong,  heavy  land.  The  climate 
varies  writh  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
rather  cold  and  bleak.  Agriculture  is  in  rather  a 
backward  state ; farms  generally  small,  oml  mostly 
held  at  will : there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  mode 
or  frequency  of  cropping,  lu  the  X.  and  some  of 
the  W.  ports  of  the  co.,  the  dairy  is  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  farmer.  Oats  is  the  principal 
crop  in  the  High  Peak,  and  wheat  and  beans  in 
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the  S.  The  drill  is  but  rarely  used,  and  there  is 
a great  waste  of  horse  power  in  ploughing.  No 
particular  breed  of  cattle  Is  preferred.  Derby  Is 
famous  for  its  minerals  and  manufactures.  The 
coal-field  is  of  great  extent  and  value ; and  both 
lead  and  iron  mines  are  wrought  to  a considerable 
extent.  Zinc  and  copper  are  also  obtained,  though 
in  no  great  quantity;  and  the  spars,  which  are 
very  elegant,  are  wrought  into  a variety  of  orna- 
mental articles.  Silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
are  extensively  carried  on  at  Derby,  Helper,  Ches- 
terfield, Hope,  Glossop,  and  other  places.  The 
flax  and  woollen  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
Porcelain,  of  a superior  quality,  is  made  at  Derby; 
and  nails,  hats,  «frc.  in  various  parts  of  the  co. 
Principal  river  the  Derwent,  which  traverses  near- 
ly the  whole  extent  of  the  co.  from  N.  to  S.,  di- 
viding it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  The  Trent 
crosses  the  8.  angle  of  the  co.,  and  the  Dove  forms, 
for  a lengthened  distance,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  Stafford.  Derbyshire  is  divided 
into  6 bund,  and  139  parishes  : it  returns  six 
members  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  four  for  the  co.,  and 
two  for  die  l>or.  of  Derby.  Registered  electors  for 
the  co.,  12,067  in  1865,  of  whom  5,213  for  the 
northern  and  6,854  for  the  southern  division.  Pop. 
339,327  in  1861,  living  in  69,262  houses.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax — in  northern  division  624,662/.  in  1857,  and 
679,939/.  in  1862;  in  southern  division  1,541,024/. 
in  1857,  and  1,991,185/.  in  1862.  Principal  towns, 
Derby,  Belper,  and  Chesterfield. 

Dkrbt,  a town  and  bor.  of  England,  in  the 
above  co..  of  which  it  is  the  cAp.,  being  locally  in 
the  bund,  of  Morliston,  but  |»osseaMng  separate 
jurisdiction,  on  the  Derwent,  in  a tine  valley;  48 
m.  SSE.  Manchester,  119  ra.  NXW.  London  by 
road,  and  127  m.  by  Midland  railway,  Pop.  of 
l>or.  43,091  in  1861.  Besides  the  Derwent,  the 
town  is  traversed  by  the  Markeaton  brook,  both 
of  them  being  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges. 
It  is  a very  thriving  place,  and  lias  of  late  years 
been  much  improved.  The  streets  in  tho  older 
porta  are  narrow  and  crooked;  but  all  of  them  are 
clean,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 
There  is  here  a count  v-hall,  a town-hall,  assembly 
rooms,  a co.  gaol,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  an  infirmary,  and  theatre.  The  most 
extensive,  ami  one  of  the  finest,  buildings  in 
Derby  is  the  Atheiueuni,  also  containing  the  Post 
Office.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  has  two  fronts,  one  of  98, 
and  one  of  185  ft.  The  market  place  is  a large 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is 
also  a good  covered  market.  There  lire  fourteen 
churches.  All  Saints’  Church  Ir  a Roman  Doric 
edifice;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  is  in  the  |>erpendicular  English  style,  178 
ft.  high.  The  original  church  of  St.  Werburgh  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  prior  to  the  Conquest. 
'Die  church  of  St.  John’s  is  a fine  Gothic  building; 
and  notable  also  are  St.  Alkmund’R,  rebuilt  1844, 
with  a spire  205  ft.  high ; and  St.  Michael’s,  opened 
1858.  There  are  chapels  for  most  classes  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  the  Catholics  have  a chapel 
with  a tine  Gothic  tower.  Derby  has  received 
many  charters ; the  first  from  John ; its  last  and 
(prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act) 
governing  charter,  from  Charles  II.  It  claims  to 
lie  a bor.  bv  prescription.  Under  the  new  muni- 
cipal  act,  it  is  divided  into  6 words,  and  has  12 
aldermen  and  86  councilmen.  Corp.  revenue, 
9,125/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  income  tax,  145,340/.  in  1857,  and 
168,133/.  in  1862.  Derby  has  sent  two  mcml>ers 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
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vested  in  the  freemen  and  sworn  burgesses.  Re- 
gistered electors,  2,564  in  1865.  Derby  is  also  the 
place  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  members 
for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co. 

The  town  has  many  excellent  charitable,  educa- 
tional, literal*)’,  scientific,  and  other  institutions. 
Amongst  them  are  the  infirmary,  a tine  structure, 
erected  by  subscription  at  a cost  of  about  18,000/., 
and  is  replete  with  every  convenience ; the  self- 
supporting  charitable  and  parochial  dispensary ; 
a lady’s  charity,  for  assisting  j*»or  women  during 
their  confinement : several  friendly  societies  and 
Ikmu  lit  clubs  : almshouses,  some  of  which  were 
founded  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1509, 
for  eight  men  and  four  women ; others  by  K.  Wil- 
mot,  in  1638,  for  six  men  and  four  women,  now, 
four  of  each;  Large's  Hospital,  founded  1709,  by 
Edward  Large,  for  five  clergymen’s  widows,  sub- 
sequently enriched  bv  sundry  donations;  and  13 
neat  and  substantial  almshouses,  erected  from  the 
fund  of  a charity  bequeathed  300  years  ago  bv 
Robert  Uversage  to  the  par.  of  St.  Peter;  with 
various  benefactions  for  different  purposes.  There 
are,  also,  national,  infant,  Sunday,  and  other 
schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  great  numltcrs 
of  children.  A free  school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  is  supposed  to  he  one  of  the  most 
ancient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It 
was  formerly  in  a very  flourishing  state ; subse- 
quently, however,  it  fell  off  very  much ; hut  it 
has  Utterly  been  getting  into  somewhat  better 
repute.  The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
are  the  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a gt*od  library,  a 
collection  of  fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical npjxaratus;  the  Town  and  Country  li- 
brary, which  has  l**en  much  enlarged,  and  has  a 
public  news-room  and  museum  attached  to  it;  and 
the  M echanics'  Institute. 

The  town  is  remarkably  well  situated  for  manu- 
factures, having  an  extensive  command  both  of 
water  power  and  coal ; and  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  ami  cotton  have  l*een  established  either 
in  it  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Early  in  the  be- 
ginning of  lost  century,  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who 
had,  at  considerable  risk,  and  hv  dint  of  great  in- 
genuitv  and  application,  made  himself  acquainted 
w ith  the  machinery  in  Italy,  erected  at  Derby  a 
mill  for  throwing  silk  on  a very  large  scale;  and 
the  town  has  ever  since  continued  to  he  a principal 
scat  of  the  silk-throwing  business.  The  other 
manufactures  comprise  stocking,  lace,  tape,  pot- 
tery, nails,  needles,  paper,  and  railway  carriages. 
The  cotton  manufacture  Is  not  carried  on  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  silk ; but  of  late  years 
it  low  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  co. 

Tlie  town  was  formerly  a great  wind  mart,  ami 
the  art  of  dyeing  woollen  cloth  was  supfiosed  to 
he  practised  here  with  peculiar  advantage,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  water  of  the  Derwent  being  spe- ! 
daily  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Hosiery  has  long 
been"  an  important  business  in  Derby.  There,  are 
also  large  manufactures  of  bobbin  net;  and  the 
weaving  of  silks  and  velvets  has  been  introduced  I 
of  late  vean.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  : 
origmnily  established  here  about  the  year  1750.  | 
The  ware  is  not,  perhaps,  of  equal  fineness  with 
the  French  and  Saxon,  hut  its  workmanship  and 
ornaments  are  at  least  equal.  The  manufacture 
of  figures  and  ornaments,  in  what  is  termed  bi»- 
cuit , is  extensively  carried  on.  The  tluor  spar,  or 
* bine  John/  of  the  vicinity,  is  wrought  into  vases 
and  other  ornaments;  and  the  black  marble  of 
Ashford  into  vases,  columns,  and  clrimnev- pieces.  , 
Various  other  factories,  besides  those  specified,  are 
conducted  here  on  a large  scale,  such  ns  for  patent 
allot,  for  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  for 


I slitting  and  rolling  iron,  for  smelting  copper  ore, 
for  making  tin  plates.  There  are  also  red  lead, 
colour,  and  varnish  works ; bleaching -grounds,  in 
which  the  processes  are  performed  by  chemistry ; 
tanneries;  soaperies;  extensive  malting  concerns, 
and  corn  mills. 

Derby  communicates  by  railways  and  canals 
with  all  parts  of  England.  The  river  was,  seve- 
ral years  since,  made  navigable  from  the  town  to 
its  junction  with  the  Trent  ; hut,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Derby  canal,  the  navigation  has  been 
disused.  This  canal  branches  from  the  Trent  nnd 
Mersey  canal  at  Swarkestonc,  a few  miles  S.  of 
Derby,  runs  N.,  and  intersects  the  Derwent  at 
Derby,  a towing  bridge  being  thrown  across  that 
I river.  The  Derby  canal  supplies  the  town  with 
J coals,  building  stone,  gypsum,  and  other  things. 

! Three  railways  meet  at  Derby: — 1.  The  Derby 
nnd  Birmingham ; 2.  The  Midland  Counties  rail- 
way, w hich  connects  Derby  and  Nottingham  with 
each  other,  and  Isith  with  the  Ixmdon  am!  North- 
Western  railway  at  Rugby;  3.  The  North  Mid- 
land railway,  which  connects  Derby  with  Leeds, 
York,  4c.  Derby,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  centres  of 
railway  communication  in  England. 

I Many  learned  persons  have  either  been  native* 
or  inhabitants  oi  this  town  ; among  whom  may 
I Ik*  specified  l>r.  Thus.  Linacre,  a learned  physician 
| in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; Joseph  Wright,  an 
| eminent  painter;  William  Hutton,  an  industrious 
i antiquary  and  topographer ; Flamstead,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  said  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  free  school ; the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who, 
after  practising,  here  as  an  attorney,  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  having  been  lord 
chancellor;  John  Whitehurst,  a scientific  me- 
chanist; and  the  celebrated  I)r.  Darwin. 

DEREHAM  (EAST),  or  MARKET  DEKE- 
II AM,  a town  and  jmr.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
bund.  Mitford,  15  m.  NW.  from  Norwich,  aiqf  1254 
NKN.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area 
of  |>ar.  5,550  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,368  in  1861. 
The  towm  having  suffered  much  from  fires  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  is  neat  and  clean.  The  church,  a very 
ancient  structure,  with  a tower  in  the  centre,  has 
some  interesting  relics ; and  in  it  were  deposited, 

1 in  1800,  the  remains  of  Cowper  the  poet.  There 
are  two  annual  fairs. 

DERG  (LOUGH),  a lake  of  Ireland  in  the  SE. 
angle  of  the  co.  Donegal,  about  9 m.  in  circ. 
This  lake,  or  rather  a small  island  in  it,  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  Irish  superstition.  In  this  island 
there  was  formerly  a cave,  called  St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory,  a pilgrimage  to  which  was  long  held 
to  lie  iff  the  greatest  efficacy.  The  cave  was,  how- 
ever, shut  up  in  1630,  by  order  of  government,  the 
cha)>cl  on  the  island  demolished,  and  the  monks 
dispersed.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rough  treat- 
ment hail  put  an  end  to  the  delusion  : nnd  Boate, 
writing  soon  after,  says  that  ‘the  pilgrimage  to 
purgatory  has  quite  come  to  nothing,  and  never 
hath  lieen  since  undertaken.’  (Boates  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  p,  75,  ed.  1652.)  But  if  so,  the  prac- 
tice revived  at  no  distant  period,  and  the  bland 
continues,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  to  be 
annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  wrote  n sermon  recommending 
the  pilgrimage;  and.  in  1830,  the  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese  publicly  notified  that  he  would  hold 
a 4 station  ’ here.  The  4 station,’  or  period  for  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  begins  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
terminates  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  average 
i annual  number  of  pilgrims  are  estimated  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000.  At  present  the  rites  are  not 
performed  in  a cave,  hut  in  a chajs’l.  A river 
called  Derg  falls  into  this  lake. 
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DESSAU,  a town  of  X.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  m.  long,  and  upwards  of  a mile  broad.  The  French 
duchy  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  residence  of  the  duke  settlements  extend  for  a considerable  distance 
and  seat  of  government,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  along  its  banks,  which  arc  fertile  and  well  culti- 
Mulda,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  67  m.  vated. 

8W.  Berlin,  and  33  m.  X.  by  W.  Leipzig,  on  a DETTINGEX,  a small  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
Branch  of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig,  the  Mayne,  8 m.  XW.  Asohaffenburg.  Pop.  620 
Pop.  16,606  in  1661.  The  town  is  walled  round,  in  1861.  Here,  on  the  26tb  June,  1743,  the  allied 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  which  is  here  British  and  Hanoverian  army,  under  George  II. 
crossed  by  a fine  bridge.  Dessau  is  divided  into  and  the  Earl  of  Stair,  defeated  a very  su|>crior 
the  Old  and  New  Towns,  the  Sand,  and  three  French  force  under  Marshal  Noailles.  The  latter 
other  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  on  the  opposite  lost  above  5,000  men  killed  and  wounded;  the 
side  of  the  Mulda.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  allies  about  2,000.  It  was  the  last  time  a king 
cities  of  Germany,  and  contains  five  public  squares,  of  England  drew  his  sword  in  l>attle. 
and  upwards  of  thirtvgood  streets,  which  are  well  DEUX-POXTS  (Germ.  Ztcei-brucken ),  a town 
lighted  at  ni^ht.^  The  ducal  palace,  a part  of  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  formerlv  the  cap.  of  the 
which  was  limit  in  1340,  contains  a theatre,  a duchy  of  the  same  name,  ami  at  present  of  the 
good  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  works  of  Bavarian  circle  of  the  palatinate,  on  the  Erhach, 
art;  the  palace  of  the  dowager-duchess,  the  high  near  its  confluence  with  the  Scrre,  42  m.  W.  by 
school,  Amelia  asylum,  riding-school,  Catholic  X.  Landau,  and  47fc  m.  SSK.  Strasburg,  on  a 
church,  three  Lutheran  churches,  and  the  syna-  branch  line  of  the  nulwav  from  Metz  to  Mayencc. 
gogue.  are  the  other  public  edifices  most  worthy  Pop.  8,235  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
of  notice.  Dessau  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  situated  and  well  built.  Here  are  tbc  ruins  of 
appeal  for  the  duchy  and  other  judicial  courts.  Its  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Zweibrllcken, 
public  schools  are  numerous,  and  include  a gym-  formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences 
tiosium,  teachers’  seminary,  citizens'  primary  and  in  Germany,  but  which  was  fur  the  most  part  de- 
female  schools,  academies  of  music  and  singing,  stroyed  by  the  French.  What  remains  of  it  has 
the  Louisa  school  of  industry,  a high  female  been  converted  into  a Catholic  church.  The 
school,  and  a celebrated  Jewish  commercial  school  cathedral  and  Lutheran  church  are  amongst  the 
with  which  a Jewish  classical  seminary  is  united,  other  chief  edifices.  There  are  here  two  bridges 
There  are  many  public  charities.  The  inhab.,  across  the  Erbarh,  whence  the  town  derive*  its 
nmong  whom  there  are  a large  number  of  Jews,  name.  Deux-Ponts  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court 
long  settled  here,  mostly  derive  their  subsistence  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  and  contains  a Ivccum 
from  employments  connected  with  the  court ; but  and  a gymnasium.  It  has  manufactories  of 
they  also  manufacture  woollens  and  hats,  and  woollen  cloth,  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  tobacco, 
have  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  an  extensive  trade  Here,  in  1779,  was  commenced  the  publication  of 
in  com.  The  public  cemetery  of  Dessau  is  very  the  series  of  editions  of  the  classics,  known  by 
handsomely  hud  out,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  the  name  of  the  Bipont  edition.  The  undertak- 
town  are  the  ducal  country  residences,  Luittum  ing  was  not,  however,  completed  here,  but  at 
«ud  Georgium,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  Strasburg. 

Dessau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Deux-Ponts  and  ita  duchy  successively  lie- 
Moees  Mendelssohn,  bom  in  1729,  deceased  in  1784.  longed  to  its  own  counts,  of  a branch  line  of  the 
PKTMOLD.  See  Lippk-Dktmold.  house  of  Bavaria,  and  then  to  Sweden  and  Bn- 

PETROIT,  a citv  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  cap.  varia,  previously  to  the  French  revolution.  It 
Michigan  ; on  the  SV.  side  of  the  strait  or  channel  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  French,  and  formed 
uniting  lakes  Eric,  St,  ('lair,  and  Huron,  and  con-  a portion  of  the  dep.  of  Mont  Tonncrre ; but  since 
scqueiitly  in  one  of  the  best  positions  for  com-  1814  it  has  again  belonged  to  Bavaria, 
manding  a large  share  of  the  internal  navigation  DEVENTER,  a fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
of  America,  18  m.  aliove  the  W.  extremity  of  lake  Overvssel,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Yssel,  18  m.  S. 
Erie;  lat.  42°  11F  63" N.,  lonjp  82°  58'  W.  Pop.  ZwolL  Pop.  16,342  in  1861.  A cathedral,  6 
45,620  in  1860.  The  town  is  irregularly  built;  other  churches,  and  a town-hall,  are  amongst  ita 
hut  there  are  some  fine  edifices.  Three  of  the  chief  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court 
streets  are  each  200  ft.  wide,  the  others  vary  from  of  assize,  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and 
60  to  120  ft.  in  width,  and  cross  each  other  gene-  several  associations  of  public  utility,  and  the  resi- 
rally  at  right  angles.  There  are  several  squares,  dence  of  a military  commandant.  ’ It  has  mainl- 
and some  g<HMl  private  mansions.  The  1L  Catholic  factures  of  stockings,  carpels  and  linen  fabrics, 
cathedral,  finished  in  1848,  is  nn  imposing  edifice,  an  iron  foundry,  ami  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  stAte-  com,  butter,  and  other  goods;  and  scuds  7 mem- 
house,  city  hall,  banks,  markets,  a theatre,  mo-  liers  to  the  states  of  the  prov.  Deventer  has  aus- 
scutn,  state  penitentiary,  co.  gaol,  mechanics'  tained  numerous  sieges,  and  been  several  times 
hall,  and  various  public  offices.  There  are  several  taken. 

extensive  manufactories,  including  iron-foundries,  DEVIZES,  a pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
a brass-foundry,  and  breweries.  Ship  building  co.  Wilts,  bund.  Potteme  and  Cannings,  on  an 
and  the  sawing  of  timlier  are  the  most  import  ant  eminence  near  the  N.  limit  of  Salisbury  Plain,  on 
branches  of  industry.  The  city  is  the  great  com-  the  principal  road  from  London  to  Bath,  ami 
mercial  mart  nnd  emporium  for  the  state,  and  the  j nearly  in  the  cojitrc  of  the  co. ; 85  m.  W.  by  S. 
centre  of  a vast  network  of  railways.  The  mar-  London  by  road,  anti  86  m.  bv  Great  Western 
kets  are  usually  well  supplied  ; the  fish-market,  J railway.  Pop.  6,638  in  1861.  The  town  consist.* 
especially,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  W.  stAtes.  ; of  several  wide  streets,  branching  from  a large 
Among  numerous  charitable  institutions  there  are  market-place.  The  houses  are  mostly  well  built, 
two  orphan  asylums,  several  free  schools,  a hoa-  There  are  two  ancient  churches,  affording  spcci- 
pital.  and  a poorhouse.  There  are  scientific  and  mens  of  the  Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with  some 
literary  societies,  and  good  male  and  female  uende-  curious  monuments.  There  arc  also  5 dissenting 
mies.  The  first  steamboat  visited  Detroit  in  1818;  chapels;  a charity  school,  educating  and  appren- 
in  1862,  the  city  hail  above  a thousand  steamers,  ticing  40  boys;  Lancastrian,  national  and  infant 
Among  the  inliah.  arc  many  French,  by  whom  schools;  a town-hall,  with  a circular  front  and 
the  citv  was  founded  in  1670.  The  Detroit  river,  Ionic  columns;  and  a handsome  cross,  erected  in 
or  strait,  between  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  is  25  1615,  by  Lord  Sidmouth.  Among  the  other 
You  1L  * N 
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notahle  pul. lie  building*  am  the  com  exchange,  ing  ami  dairy  cu.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  excel- 
eompleted  in  1857,  in  the  Grecian  atvlc,  1 42  ft.  lent:  they  arc  of  a high  red  colour,  fatten  easily, 
long,  and  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  built  1851,  and  yield  capital  beef;  are  well  ailapteri  for  field 
on  a site  of  65  acres.  The  markets  are  Monday  and  labour,  lieing,  though  rather  light,  docile,  and 
Thurs.,  the  latter  for  com,  and  one  of  the  largest  ready  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
in  the  W.  of  England.  Malting  is  extensively  car-  | dairy  farmers  not  un frequently  let  their  cows  t«» 
ried  on.  The  woollen  business,  formerly  important,  i dairymen  at  so  much  a head.  Stock  of  sheep  esti- 
has  wholly  declined.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  mated  at  betweeu  600,000 and  700,000  head.  I’r*»- 
passes  the  town,  giving  it  a water  communion-  pert v much  divided.  Farms  of  all  sizes  from  10/. 
f ion  wit  h Bristol  atul  London.  Devizes  claim*  | to  500/.  a year ; hut  the  great  majority  small  Mi- 
to  be  a bor.  by  prescription,  but  has  several  nerals  important  and  valuable;  copper  and  tin 
charters.  It  has  returned  2 raema.  to  the  II.  of  C.  mines  are  wrought  to  a considerable  extent;  and 
since  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  Previously  to  the  lead,  iron  ore,  and  manganese  are  met  with. 
Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  vested  in  ' About  28,000  tons  of  tine  clay,  raised  near  King- 
36  burgesses  and  an  unlimited  number  of  free  steignton,  Bovey,  and  other  places  in  that  part 
burgesses;  but  of  these  few  were  made.  The  j of  the  eo»,  are  annually  shipped  for  Staffordshire* 
Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  farl.  and  other  scats  of  the  china-ware  manufacture, 
bor.,  which  had  322  registered  electors  in  1862.  'The  woollen  manufacture,  though  a good  deal 
The  present  municipal  coincides  with  the  pari,  fallen  oft",  is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  cx- 
bor.  It  is  divided  into  2 wards,  and  has  3 alder-  tent.  Principal  rivers  Exe,  Dart.  Tamar.  Taw. 
men  and  18  commoii-counctlmen.  Revenue  of  j and  Torridge.  Principal  towns,  Plymouth,  Devon- 
the  corporation,  !M»t >/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of  |>ort,  Exeter,  Tiverton,  and  Tavistock.  Devon- 
real  property, 23,029/. in  1857, and 22,732/. in  1862.  shire  is  divided  into  33  hund.  and  465  par.:  it 
Petty  session*  for  the  division  are  held  in  the  I returns  22  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  4 for  the 
town,  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  c».,  alternately  co. ; 2 for  the  city  of  Exeter;  2 each  for  the  bora, 
with  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Marlborough.  ! of  Plymouth,  Dcvonport,  Tiverton.  Barnstaple. 
The  origin  of  the  name  (in  old  records,  Dirina  1 Honiton,  Tavistock,  and  Totness ; and  1 each  for 
and  Dinnn)  is  supposed  to  lx*  from  the  division  : the  bore,  of  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth.  Registered 
of  the  place  lie  tween  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  doctors  for  the  co.  18.215  in  1862,  of  whom  8.774 
Salisbury.  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  an  im|*ortaut  for  the  northern,  and  9,441  for  the  southern  di- 
castle or  fortress  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Ste-  vision.  Pop.  584,878  in  1861,  inhabiting  101.253 
pheu,  of  which  nothing  but  the  mound  remains.  houses.  Annual  value  of  real  property 

DEVON,  a marit.  co.  of  England,  forming  part  j to  income  tax,  in  northern  division  766,648/.  in 
of  its  MV.  |H'uinsula,  and  having  E.  the  cos.  of  1857.  and  875, 033/.  in  1862;  in  southern  division, 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  N.  the  Bristol  Channel,  W.  I 1,129.729/.  ill  1*57,  and  1 ,262,180/.  in  1862. 
Cornwall,  and  S.  the  English  Channel.  It  is  of  DEVON  PORT,  a sea-port  town  and  jtarl.  bor. 
« rhnmboidal  sha|M*  ; area  2,589  sq.  m.,  or  1, 65 7,1 80  of  England,  co.  Devon,  par.  of  Stoke  Damerell, 
acres,  of  which  about  1,260,000  are  arable,  mca-  formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock.  Pop.  of  munir. 
dow,  and  j sis  lure.  Surface  and  soil  various.  A bor.  50,440.  and  of  ]>arl  bor.  64,783  in  1861.  The 
great  portion  of  the  W.  district  of  the  co.,  from  Ixirough  adjoins  that  portion  of  Plymouth  called 
Okehampton  on  the  N.  to  Ugborough  on  the  S.,  1 Stonehoiue  on  the  W. ; hut  though  it  received 
and  from  llsingtmi  on  the  E.  to  near  Tavistock  on  its  present  distinctive  spoliation  in  1824.  has  » 
the  W„  is  occujiied  by  Dartmoor,  one  of  the  most  separate  municipal  government,  and  returns  2 
barren  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  It  includes  a space  of  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  it  is  quite  as  much  a part 
aliove  250.000  acres,  and  is  said  to  have  a mean  elc-  of  Plymouth  as  the  bor.  of  Maxylebooe  is  of 
vat  ion  of  more  tluin  1,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  London.  It  will,  therefore,  Ik*  described  with  the 
sea,  but  we  suspect  this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  it*  dockyard,  breakwater,  Ac.,  under  the  bead  1*ly- 
surface  is,  in  most  places,  extremely  nigged:  the  mouth. 

soil,  where  it  Lh  not  encumbered  with  broken  frog-  DEWSBURY,  a manufacturing  town,  par.  and 
ments  of  rock,  is  thin  and  poor;  and  in  the  most  townshipof  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  216}  m. 
elevated  |>nrt  of  the  moor  there  is  an  immense  N.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
niorass,  covering  about  80, out)  acre*,  and  which  way,  via  Stockport.  ’Die  par.,  which  contains 
is,  in  ]>arts  incapable  of  supporting  even  the  9,620  acres,  is  situated  princqwlly  in  the  wapentake 
lightest  animals.  That  |»art  of  the  moor,  called  of  Aybrigg.  hut  partly  aho  in  that  of  Morlev  : 
the  Forest,  is  jtareel  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall;  the  town  of  Dewsbury,  however,  which  contain* 
and  ou  this,  and  wane  other  of  the  lex*  barren  1,330  acres,  is  wholly  in  the  former.  Pop.  of 
portions,  some  improvements  have  been  effected,  township  18,148  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  at 
particularly  in  the  way  of  planting.  But,  with  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  ( alder,  is  8 m.  SMV. 
the  exception  of  this  and  a few  other  districts  of  Leeds,  9 m.  SE.  Bradford,  and  9 m.  NE.  Hmlders- 
verv  inferior  dimensions,  the  country  is  alike  held;  in  the  very  centre,  in  fact,  of  the  clothing 
beautiful  and  fertile.  The  vale  of  Exeter,  corn-  district.  The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  London 
prising  from  120,000  to  180,000  acres,  is  one  of  road,  cut  through  a deep  chasm,  lias  a tine  effect : 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom  ; and  the  district  called  the  town  lies  low,  and  the  smoke  of  the  factories  in 
the  South  Ham*,  extending  from  Torbay  round  the  distance  give  it  an  enlarged  appearance.  It 
to  Plymouth  Sound,  is  frequently  called  the  ha*  a good  market-place,  with  some  good  streets; 
garden  of  Devonshire,  and  is  finely  diversified,  mid  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with 
very  productive.  Climate  mild,  hut  moist,  though  water.  All  Saints,  the  princi]tal  church,  is  of 
not  so  much  so  as  in  Cornwall.  Agriculture,  though  great  antiquity:  it  was  rebuilt  in  1760,  but  a 
much  improved,  is  still  backward ; there  is  through-  good  deal  of  the  interior  was  preserved.  ( Yiurcbetf 
out  the  co.  a great  want  of  any  regular  system  of  have  lieen  erected  at  Dewsbury  Moor,  Earls 
cultivation,  and  the  croj*s  are  inferior.  Potatoes  Heaton,  and  Hanging- Heaton,  ami  there  are 
are  extensively  cultivated ; cyder  is  largely  pro-  several  Dissenting  chapels.  A charity  school 
duccd,  c*|x*cially  on  the  \Y.  parts  of  the  co.,  and  was  founded  here  in  1769;  it  lias  an  endowment 
is  a common  beverage;  but  it  is  harsh  and  acid  ; of  almut  108/.  a year,  and  about  80  hoys  are  edu- 
and  these  qualities,  and  the  freedom  with  which  ■ cated  as  free  scholars.  Wheelwright's  free  school, 
it  is  drunk,  are  said  U»  occasion  the  colic  prevalent  conducted  on  the  national  system,  was  founded 
among  the  natives.  Devon  is  principally  a gnu-  j in  1727,  and  is  attended  by  100  boys,  and  os  many 
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girls.  There  are  hero  3 almshouses ; hut,  excepting 
these,  the  other  charities  arc  of  little  importance. 

Dewsbury  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 
ShotMi/  trade.  Here  refuse  woollen  rags  are  col- 
lected in  vast  quantities  from  all ) tarts  of  the  king- 
dom ; ami.  after  undergoing  certain  preparations, 
arc  tom  to  pieces,  and  reduced  to  their  original 
state  of  wool,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery; 
and  this  wool,  being  re-spun,  is  again  mode  into 
cloth.  Formerly,  shoddy  cloth  was  used  only  for 
padding,  and  such  like  purposes ; but  now  blankets, 
flushing*.  druggets,  carpets  and  table  covers,  cloth 
for  pilot  and  Petersham  great  coats,  d*c.,  are  cither 
wholly  or  partly  made  of  shoddy.  The  clothing 
of  the  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the 
navy,  consists  principally  of  the  same  material, 
which,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  by  everybody. 
Large  quantities  of  shoddy  cloth  are  exported. 
Great  improvements  have  recently  been  effected, 
not.  only  in  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  but  also  in  the 
dyes;  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  sol- 
diers' uniforms,  which  is  no  longer  of  a brick  dust 
colour,  but  makes  a much  nearer  approach  to  scar- 
let. The  lienutiful  woollen  table  cloths  are  made 
wholly  of  shoddy,  being  printed  bv  aquafortis 
from  designs  drawn  in  London  and  Manchester, 
and  cut  on  holly  and  other  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  trade  is  of  comparativdv  recent  origin,  and  is 
rapidly  extending  itself.  About  1,500  men.  and 
ns  many  women  and  boys,  are  employed  in  the 
mills,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  shoddy  in 
Dewsbury. 

DEZPHOUL.  a town  of  Persia,  in  Kuzistan.  in 
a line  plain,  on  the  Ahzal,  28  m.  W.  by  N.  Shuster. 
Pop.  estimated  at  1 4, IKK)  or  1 5,000.  Its  only  orna- 
ment is  a noble  bridge  of  22  arches,  constructed 
l»y  command  of  Sapor.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  and 
the  arches  and  upper  parts  brick.  It  is  450  paces 
in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  alxmt  40  in  height. 

DHAK,  or  DHARANUGGUR,  an  ancient  ink 
town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Malwah,  cap.  of  a small 
Maharotta  state  under  British  protection;  28  m. 
WSW.  Indore,  and  1,008  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ; lat.  22°  35*  N.,  long.  75°  24'  E.  At  one  period 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  20,000  houses  ; in  1820 
there  were  less  than  5,000,  hut  the  |K>p.  was  then 
increasing.  It  is  surrounded  by  a mud  wall,  and 
contains  some  good  buildings  and  several  tanks. 
The  fort, detached  from  the  town,  is  surrounded  by 
walls  about  36  ft.  high,  with  round  and  square 
towers.  This  town  is  of  great  antiquity  ; its  rajahs 
are  of  a most  distinguished  Maharntta  family, 
and  formerly  had  precedence  of  both  Scindia  and 
Holcar. 

DHOLPOOR,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Agra.  cap.  of  a small  Hindoo  princi|iality  under 
British  protection  ; 34  m.  SSVV.  Agra,  25  m.  NX  K. 
Gwalior,  aud  1 m.  N.  the  Chutnbul  river;  lat, 26° 
•12'  N., long.  77°  44'  E.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Emperor  liaber  in  his  memoirs,  and  is  still 
of  considerable  sue ; its  environs  are  rich  and 
productive. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,*  harbour  in  the  river 
Ilooghly,  Hindoo  tan,  34  m.  below  Calcutta,  where 
the  Company's  ships  usually  unload  their  outward, 
and  receive  on  board  the  greater  part  of  their  home- 
ward cargoes.  Here  arc  government  warehouses 
for  ships'  stores  and  rigging,  protected  by  an  em- 
bankment from  imindution  ; and  about  thirty  years 
ago  an  excellent  brick  road  was  constructed  from 
hence  to  Calcutta.  The  place  is  very  unhealthy; 
but  the  adjacent  rice  lamls  arc  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation. 

DIARBKKR,  a city  of  Turkey  in  Aria  (Ar- 
menia), cap.  nachalik  of  *ame  name,  on  the  Tigris, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled,  iu  a noble  plain  or 
table-land,  100  m.  t&W.  Erzenmxn ; lat.  37°  55' 
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3ft”  X.,  long.  30°  52'  E.  I’op.  estimated  30,00ft  in 
1804.  'The  city  * is  surrounded  by  a prodigious 
wall  of  black  stone,  which,  for  height  and  solidity, 
is  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  1 have  seen, 
either  in  Euro|>e  or  Asia : it  has,  however,  been 
much  neglected,  and  is  now  in  a ruinous  condi- 
tion. The  houses  arc  of  stone,  and  have  a good 
appearance,  but  the  streets,  though  paved,  are 
narrow  and  filthy.  The  castle  is  on  the  X.  aide  of 
the  town  ; it  is  also  surrounded  by  a strong  wall, 
and  divided  into  ninny  courts  and  handsome  build- 
ings. The  bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  coni  and 
provisions,  and  the  adjoining  country  is  fruitful 
and  well  cultivated:  cotton,  silk,  copper,  and  iron 
are  manufactured,  and  sent  to  Bagdad  and  Con- 
stantinople. When  viewed  from  a distance,  it  has 
a fine  appearance.  The  elevation  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  the  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and 
height  of  the  w'alls  and  towers,  with  the  cupolas 
of  the  mosques,  give  it  an  uir  of  grandeur  far  above 
that  of  any  city  which  I have  visited  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  river  is  generally 
crossed  on  a bridge  of  twelve  arches,  about  ^ m. 
below  the  town.  (Kinnoir,  Memoir  of  Persian  Em- 
pire, p.  334.)  The  city,  formerly  very  iinjwuiaiit, 
fell  sutaequcntly  into  complete  decay,  but  is  now 
arising  from  its  ruins.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  former  writers,  the  ratio  of  decline  took  place  on 
the  following  scale  - 

Sestlni  . . in  1757,  gives  Diarbckr  400,000  sonls 


I VC8  . . 

1758 

100,006  „ 

Niebuhr 

17fi6 

80.000  „ 

.Sestlnl  . . 

1762 

n 

50,000  n 

Ganlnune 

1606 

60,000  „ 

Dupre  . 

1806 

75,000  „ 

Kinneir  . 

1610 

30,000  „ 

Buckingham  . 

1615 

50.000  „ 

Kendo  . . 

1617 

55,000  „ 

Brant  . 

1635 

45,000  „ 

Southgate 

1847 

15.000  „ 

Mol  t k e k M Uhl  back 

1638 

20,000  „ 

Holmes  . 

1657 

20,460  „ 

Taylor  (Consul) 

1604 

30,000  „ 

According  to  a report  of  Mr.  Consul  Taylor, 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1864,  Dinrbekr 
has  entered  upon  a new  prosperous  career.  The 
city  was  founded,  or,  more  probably,  restored,  by 
the  emperor  Constans,  anno  340.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Amid  or  Kmid , and  is  described  under  this 
name  by  Abul-Feda. 

DIE  (an.  J)t a Vocontiarum ),  a town  of  France, 
d«*p.  Drome,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  Drome,  26  m.  SE. 
Valence.  Pop.  3,885  in  1861.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  flanked  with  numerous  towers;  is  clean 
and  well  built;  has  a cathedral,  an  ancient  epis- 
copal palace,  many  Roman  remains,  and  silk 
fabrics,  tanneries,  ro|te-walks,  and  paper-mills.  In 
the  16th  century  llie  Calvinists  were  very  nume- 
rous. and  had  n university  here. 

DIE'  (SAINT),  a town  of  France,  den.  Vosges, 
rap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meurthe,  24  m.  EXE.  Kpinal. 
Pop.  8,703  in  1861.  It  Is  well  situated  and  well 
built;  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall;  and  baa 
a communal  college,  and  a public  library  with 
9,500  vols.  It  is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefecture,  court 
of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a bishopric,  of  which 
the  dep.  Vosges  forms  the  diocese.  There  are  some 
fabrics  of  cottons,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  and 
potash. 

DIEPPE,  a marit.  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seinc- 
In  fori  euro,  cap.  arrond.;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques, 
on  the  British  Channel,  nearly  opposite  Bcacliy 
Head,  from  which  it  is  distant  67  m.  SSE.,  31  tn. 
X.  Rouen,  and  02  m.  NW.  Paris,  on  a branch  lino 
of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Le  Havre.  Pop.  2ft, 187 
in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built;  streets  broad, 
regular,  and  one  of  them  3-4ths  m.  in  length; 
houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with  bal- 
ls 2 
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conies.  It.  consist*  of  two  part.*, — the  town  properly  | aery  grounds,  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  prunes, 
so  called,  and  its  suborb  of  1a  Pollet , separated  | almonds,  com,  hemp,  cloth,  cattle.  and  leather, 
from  it  by  the  port,  btit  communicating  with  the  j DIJON  (nn.  Divio),  a celebrated  town  of  France, 
town  bv  a bridge.  Dieppe  is  well  supplied  with  ddp.  Cote  d’Or,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  it  was 
water,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  cxca-  formerly  of  the  duchy  and  pmv.  of  Burgundy,  in 
rated  in  solid  n>ck  for  8 m.,  and  distributed  to  a fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Cote  d’Or  M<*un- 
public,  and  above  200  private,  fountains.  Its  j*ort,  tains,  on  the  Ouche,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
enclosed  by  two  jetties,  and  surrounded  by  quays,  Suzoti ; 105  m.  N.  Lyons,  and  160  m.  SK.  Paris,  on 
is  capable  of  accommodating  a great  number  of  I the  railway  from  Pari*  to  Lyons  and  the  Mediter- 
vessels  of  from  60  to  600  tons;  hut  it  dries  at  low  r&nean.  f’op.  87,054  in  1861,  It  is  surrounded 
water,  i*  with  difficulty  kept  from  filling  up,  and  by  rainftnrt*  planted  with  trees,  and  is  for  the  most 
is  rather  of  dangerous  access  from  its  narrowness  pari  well  built.  Its  street*  are  broad,  well  paved, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  both  inwards  and  and  clean;  and  it  contains  several  large  and  tine 
outward*.  It  is  protected  by  an  old  castle  on  a square*.  Its  environs  are  extremely  beautiful, 
cliff  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  by  some  batteries,  nnd  few  towns  in  France  possess  such  fine  public 
The  town  has  two  churches,  from  the  steeple  of  walks.  The  Siizon,  running  in  various  subt cr- 
one of  which,  St.  Jacques,  the  English  coast  may  j raneati  channels  through  different  quarters,  ©on- 
he  seen.  Since  I 822,  when  a handsome  establish-  tributes  to  die  cleanliness  for  which  Dijon  i* 
ment  for  sea-bathing  was  formed,  Dieppe  ha*  be-  ' conspicuous.  In  the  Place  lloyale , constructed  in 
come  a favourite  watering-place*  and  the  numlier  the  form  of  n horse-shoe*  is  the  palace  which  has 
of  visitors  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  the  j *ucceeded  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the  duke*  of 
seat  of  a court  of  original  jurisdiction ; ha*  a coni-  : Burgundy,  the  greater  jvarl  of  which  was  destroyed 
munnl  college  with  a public  library  containing  by  tire  in  1502.  A large  square  tower  formerly 
4,0<H)  vola.,  a school  of  navigation,  a hospital,  and  ■ belonging  to  this  castle,  and  called  Iai  Terra**r, 
a theatre.  Ivory  articles  art*  made  here  in  greater  now  serves  a*  an  observatory  : the  palace,  which 
perfection  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  was  finished  in  1784,  was  destined  for  the  rceep- 
Europe;  and  there  are  some  sugar-refineries*  tan-  j lion  of  the  states  of  the  province,  nnd  for  the 
ucries,  roj**- walks,  and  building  docks  for  trading  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Conde,  who,  under  the 
vessels.  The  manufacture  of  law.  for  which  this  i old  regime,  were  its  hereditary  governors;  its  tnng 
town  was  once  distinguished,  has  now  much  dimi-  nificent  suite  of  apartment*  is  now  occupied  by  the 
niaheri.  Dieppe  is  an  eiitrepht  for  salt  and  colonial  museum*  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  castle 
produce, and  has  considerable  trade : but  by  far  the  of  Dijon,  commenced  by  Louis  XL,  and  terminated 
greatest  portion  of  the  inhnb.  dejK*nd  for  support  under  Louis  XII.  in  1513,  became  in  the  18th 
on  the  fisheries,  especially  those  of  mackerel  and  century  a state-prison,  in  which  the  Duchess  of 
herrings,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  Vessels  Maine,  Miral*oau.  and  other  distinguished  persons 
are  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fish-  were  confined ; it  now  sen  e*  for  the  quarters  of 
erics.  There  are  two  ovater-banks.  whence  about  the  pen*-tfarme».  Several  of  the  churches  are  well 
12,000,000  oysters  are  annually  sent  to  Paris.  A worthy  of  notice.  That  of  St.  Benign e.  in  which 
regular  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  steam-boats  be-  the  installation  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  took 
tween  New  haven,  near  Brighton,  and  Dieppe  ; and  j place,  was  founded  In  the  5th  century,  and  rebuilt 
ns  the  journey  to  Paris  by  land  is  much  shorter  by  ! in  1106.  It  suffered  materially  during  the  revo- 
this  than  by  Calais  or  Boulogne*  it  is  preferred  bv  I lution ; but  its  spin*  is  still  standing,  and  reaches 
many  travellers.  Dieppe  was  liumhanled  nnd  nil  to  the  height  of  1)8  metres,  or  321$  ft.  above 
but  destroyed  by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1604.  ground.  The  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
The  inhah.  have  been  distinguished  bv  their  on-  Michael  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  antiquity, 
terprise.  They  discovered  Canada,  founded  Quebec*  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the  magniti- 
and  explored  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  some  distance  | cencc  of  tiieir  ornaments.  'Hie  church  of  St.  Anne 
a century  previously  to  Vasco  do  (lama.  Bmzen  '■  L*  an  elegant  modem  structure,  with  a fine  dome, 
de  la  Martiniero.  the  author  of  the  Grand  Die-  The  ball  of  justice  is  a large  ancient  edifice,  and 
tinnnaire  Gdographique,  was  a native  of  Dieppe..  | the  theatre  is,  next  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  the 
DIEST,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  handsomest  in  France  out  of  Pari*.  There  are 
cap.  cant.,  oil  the  Denier,  ami  on  the  railway  from  two  public  libraries,  one  of  which  has  40,000  prin  tod 
Antwerp  to  Lli*ge,  32  m.  KNE.  Brussels.  Pop.  | rols.,  and  500  or  600  MSS.;  a cabinet  of  natural 
8.521  in  1856.  The  town  is  aliotit  a league  m \ history,  and  a botanic  garden,  2 hospitals,  an 
eirc.,  InU  this  space  i*  in  great  part  occupied  with  1 orphan  asylum,  2 prisons,  a town-hall,  hotels  of 
fields  and  gardens.  It  has  a college*  manufactures  * the  prefecture  and  academy,  and  many  private 
of  stockings,  woollens,  Ac.,  nnd  some  excellent  I residences  built  during  the  independence  of  the 
breweries.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marl-  duchy,  which  give  to  the  city  a venerable  nnd  in- 
horough  in  1705,  but  retaken  and  dismantled  by  teresring  appearance.  Dijon  is  the  seat  of  an  im- 

ihe  French  in  the  same  year.  perial  court  for  the  dept*.  CAte  d’Ore*  Haute 

D1GXE  fan.  Dina  ox  Dinin ),  a town  of  France.  Manic,  and  Saone  et  Loitv.  a court  of  assize,  tri- 
ddp.  Alpes- Basses,  of  which  it  i*  the  cap. ; at  the  ! Iiuuals  *»f  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce, 
foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  n hill,  on  the  Rli^one,  nnd  of  a bishopric;  and  is  the  head-quarter*  of  a 

55  m.  NE.  Aix,  78  m.  SSW.  Grenoble,  and  373  m.  military  division.  It  has  an  aembmie  univerri- 

SK.  Paris.  Pop.  5*64-1  in  1861.  The  town  is  en-  taire , with  faculties  of  law.  science,  and  literature, 
circled  by  ancient  walls  flanked  with  square  tower*,  a royal  and  7 other  colleges,  a superior  school  of 
Street*  generally  narrow,  and  the  houses  mean,  the  line  arts,  a secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 
lu  it*  vicinity  are  some  saline  baths, serviceable  in  primary  normal  school,  and  numerous  learned  s*v- 
rheumatic*  paralytic,  and  cutaneous  affections  and  cieties.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
gunshot  wounds.  One  of  the  avenues  to  the  town  woollen  stuffs,  vinegar,  mustard,  for  which  it  is 
i*  planted  with  trees  nnd  bordered  with  handsome  famous,  wax-candles*  hat*,  earthenware,  soap,  Ac., 
houses.  Digue  L*  the  scot  of  a court  of  primary  beside*  sugar  and  wax  refineries,  tanneries,  and 
jurisdiction,  a court  of  assize,  a tribunal  of  com-  breweries : hut  it*  principal  dependence  is  on  it* 
nierre,  a communal  college,  and  a bishopric  ; hut  j wine  trade,  it  being  the  principal  depot  mid  market 
neither  it*  principal  church  nor  episcopal  palace  for  the  sale  of  Burgundy.  This  town  existed  pre- 
deserve notice.  It  ha*  n public  library  with  8,000  1 vioiudy  to  the  period  of  Roman  domination  ; it  wa* 
voU.,  a society  of  agriculture,  departmental  nur-  | fortified,  and,  according  to  some,  rebuilt  by  Marcu* 
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Aurelius ; and  enlarged  ami  emliellishod  by  Au- 
ndian,  anno  *274.  In  1 187  it  was  burnt  down,  but 
aoon  rose  from  its  ashes : it  was  annexed  to  France, 
w ith  the  rest  of  Burgundy,  in  1447.  It  has  pro- 
duced many  very  distinguished  men ; among 
others  may  be  sjiecitied  Bossuct,  the  glory  of  the 
Gallium  church,  bom  here  -on  the  27th  Sept., 
1627 ; Crebiilon,  Piron,  Lougepierrc,  Daubenton, 
and  Guyton  do  Morveau. 

DINAGEPOOK,  an  ini.  distr.  of  Hindustan, 
pruv.  Bengal ; between  lat.  24°  4a'  and  26°  18'  X., 
and  long.  88°  1'  and  89°  11'  E. ; having  W.  and  N. 
the  distr.  Purneah,  E.  Kungpoor,  and  S.  Hajishaye; 
length  N.  to  S.  105  m.,  breadth  82  m. ; area, 
5,37-1  sq.m.;  pop.  estimated  at  2,600,000,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  dis- 
trict contains  no  mountains,  nor  even  hills ; but 
its  surface  is  undulating : it  is  everywhere  inter- 
sected by  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Mohanonda,  Atreyi,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  some  of  the  rivers  swell  out  into  extensive 
marshes ; and  as  they  are  constantly  changing 
their  courses,  their  deserted  channels  often  contain 
a considerable  expanse  of  stagnant  water.  The 
winds  are  more  variable  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  but  for  the  most  part  E.  The  rainy 
season  commonly  last*  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
l he  middle  of  Oct.  Towards  the  end  of  tikis*  season 
the  nigh  ta  are  hot  and  oppressive,  but  the  maxi- 
mum heat  is  not  so  great  as  at  Calcutta.  From 
Nov.  to  Feb.  the  natives  often  suffer  much  from 
cold,  and  tires  are  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The 
E.  winds  are  accounted  very  unhealthy ; and  in- 
termittent and  other  fevers  annually  destroy  a 
great  many  of  the  pop.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts 
a rev  I and  stiff  clay,  unusual  in  Bengal ; hut  by  fur 
the  larger  portion  is  light  aud  ash-coloured.  Nitre 
was  formerly  made  In  this  district,  hut  the  soil  is 
not  peculiarly  adapted  for  it.  and  its  manufacture 
has  been  removed  to  more  favourable  situations. 
The  banyan,  mango,  areca,  Ac.  flourish ; palms, 
generally  do  not  thrive.  There  are  some  small 
t>aul  forests;  but,  generally  speaking,  timber  is 
inferior,  and  useless  for  boat -building.  There  are 
few  tigem  or  leopards,  no  wolves  or  hyenas,  ami 
the  wild  elephant  or  rhinoceros  is  very  rarely  seen. 
Deer,  hares,  porcupines,  ichneumons,  otters,  4c., 
are  very  plentiful ; and  wild  hogs  and  buffalos  do 
much  damage  to  the  crops.  Binls  are  abundant, 
and  so  are  fish  ; the  last  form  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  animal  food  consumed.  Crocodiles  ore 
not  uncommon,  but  are  little  dreaded ; tortoises, 
aud  some  lizards,  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  articles 
of  diet ; insects  are  not  very  troublesome.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  land  is  fully  occupied  and  culti- 
vated; rice  is  the  principal  article  of  culture,  but 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Patna ; wheat,  barley,  millet, 
legumes,  and  oily  seeds  ore  successively  the  pro- 
duce next  in  importance.  The  cotton  raised  in 
the  X.  is  very  laid,  but  that  of  the  S.  is  finer  than 
that  imported  from  the  W.  of  India;  the  sugar- 
cane is  largely  cultivated,  ami  Is  of  a good  quality ; 
indigo  and  tobacco  are  also  raised,  but  the  latter 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 
The  husbaudrv  of  the  district  ia  deplorable ; the 
plough  is  without  a coulter  or  mould-hoard,  and 
hi  some  parts  wants  even  the  share;  all  the  other 
farm  implements  are  nearly  as  bad ; and  6s.  will 
buy  all  that  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  culture 
of  five  acres  of  laud.  Both  the  oxen  and  horses 
arc  wretched,  except  a breed  of  ponies  from  llootan; 
all  cattle  are,  however,  ill  fed,  and  on  none  bat 
natural  pastures.  There  are  very  few  carts  or 
conveyances  of  any  kind  in  the  district.  The  farms 
are  generally  small ; about  one  farmer  only  in  six- 
teen may  rent  from  30  to  100  acres ; estates  arc 
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' also  generally  small ; most  of  the  land  belongs  to 
I Hindoos.  There  are,  however,  very  few  individuals 
, in  a state  of  beggary,  and  such  as  are  so  arc  readily 
| relieved,  the  disposition  of  the  people  generally 
being  charitable.  Except  those  of  Europeans,  and 
some  Mohammedans,  no  houses  have  any  other 
than  a thatched  roof:  mud  walls  are  most  common; 
but,  in  some  instances,  the  huts  are  wholly  con- 
structed of  straw  and  reeds.  The  furniture  of  both 
Mohammedaus  and  Hindoos  is  nearly  alike,  and 
the  whole,  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  not 
worth  more  than  a nqiee.  Most  of  these  classes 
sleep  on  sackcloth  or  mats  on  the  ground.  They 
are  generally  very  ill-clothcd,  but  both  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  wear  many  ornaments ; the 
women  of  both  races  colour  their  eyelids  with  lamp- 
black.  For  fond,  the  people  are  generally  better 
off  than  for  lodging,  furniture,  nr  clothing;  and 
few  are  distressed  by  hunger,  although  their  foot! 
is  seldom  very  nourishing : the  lower  classes  are 
obliged  to  use  the  a»hcs  of  the  plantain  root,  &c. 
for  salt,  and  often  want  for  tobacco,  their  favourite 
and  almost  only  stimulus.  Slaves  are  few,  and 
servants,  especially  female  ones,  scarce  ; lor  early 
marriages  are  so  cnivereal,  that  nearly  everv 
woman  is  married  by  the  period  of  puberty,  or  is 
else  subject  to  a stigma.  The  inliab..  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  poverty, are  feeble,  sickly, and 
subject  to  various  diseases:  ami  are  also  ignorant, 
mendacious,  and  occasionally  rapacious.  Doeoity 
< was  formerly  a very  prevalent  crime.  Education 
| has  proceeded  to  very  little  more  than  rudimcntal 
instruction  among  about  l in  16  of  the  male  sex. 
Christianity  has  made  but  little  progress. 

DlNAOBPOOR  (Ihnajpur,  the  ubotle  of  beggar*) , 
an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan ; cap.  of  the  above  distr. ; 
seat  of  the  British  judicial  and  revenue  courts ; 
tatween  two  tributaries  to  the  Ganges;  66  m.  ESE. 
Purneah,  and  86  rn.  XXE.  Mnorshetlabad : lat. 
26°  37'  X.,  long.  88°  43'  E.  Pop.  ustimat.  at 
30,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a very  |>oor  place:  its  houses  an*  chicfiy 
thatched  huts,  there  being,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  hut  eight  brick  dwellings  out  of  5,000, 
exclusive  of  the  F.uro|>eati  residences  and  public 
' offices,  which  are  built  in  the  worst  Anglo-Indian 
style.  Its  most  densely  peopled  poniou  has  near 
its  centre  a square  surrounded  with  shop*;  in  the 
English  quarter,  and  other  portions,  the  houses  are 
detached  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
gardens  and  pasture  hinds.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  the  town,  on  the  liank  of  the 
Punabhoba,  is  occupied  by  merchants  ami  ware- 
houses. It  is  clciui  aud  well  watched,  hut  not 
lighted ; the  roads  round  it  are  kept  in  good  repair 
by  convicts,  hut  bridges  are  wanted.  Tt  contains 
no  public  building  of  any  importance,  excepting 
the  house  of  the  late  rajah,  built  in  1780,  a strange 
mixture  of  European,  Moorish,  and  Hindoo  styles, 
surrounded  by  a ditch  and  ranqiart ; hut  now  in 
great  measure  gone  to  decay.  The  vicinity  of 
Dinogcpoor  has  a sandy  soil,  is  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pastures. 

D1NAN,  a town  of  France,  di^.  (."otea-du-Xonl. 
cap.  ammd.,  beautifully  situated  on  a height  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Banco,  13  m.  E.  St,  Brieuc,  on 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  8,089  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  extraordinary  height 
and  thickness,  the  works  outside  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  gardens,  and  laid  out  as  public 
walks.  Streets  mostly  ill  built,  narrow,  and  dirty ; 
though  of  late  years  some  parts  of  the  town  have 
been  much  improved.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are. — a castle,  built  about  1300,  now  used  as 
a prison,  two  churches  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
town-hall,  clock-tower,  hospital,  aud  concert-hall. 
Vessels  of  from  70  to  IN)  tons  conic  up  to  Dinau  at 
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high  water:  it  cormnunica  tea  with  Rennes  bv  the 
canal  of  Illc  and  Ranee,  the  river  being  navigable 
only  as  far  as  this  town.  l)inan  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a com- 
munal college:  it  has  a school  of  design,  a public 
library,  and  a society  of  agriculture,  with  manu- 
factures of  sail-cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  flannels,  shoes, 
and  hats  for  the  troops  and  colonies,  leather,  beet- 
root sugar-factories ; and  has  some  trade  in  butter, 
hemp,  and  thread. 

DIN  ANT,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Namur, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse,  14  m,  S.  by  E.  Namur, 
on  the  railway  from  Namur  to  Luxembourg.  Pop. 
7.210  in  185b.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a rocky  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  its  castle. 
It  is  divided  into  the  ‘ Town-proper  ’ and  the  ‘ Is- 
land,’ and  has  a suburb,  a Gothic  cathedral,  several 
other  churches,  two  In^pilals  and  a Latin  school. 
Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollens,  hats,  cutlery, 
cards,  veijuicc,  mead,  gingerbread,  paper,  and 
glass;  but  it  has  several  oil,  flour,  and  hemp  mills, 
with  mills  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  and 
numerous  salt-refineries,  tanneries,  and  breweries. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  the  residence  of  a military  commandant.  Di- 
nan  t is  very  ancient.  In  the  14th  century  it  was 
a prosperous  commercial  town;  in  1466  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy; 
and  again  sacked  in  1554  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers. 

DINAPOOR,  an  ini.  tow’n,  and  British  military 
station  in  Hindustan,  prov.  Bahar,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  (ranges,  14  m.  W.  Patna;  lat.  25°  87'  N., 
long.  85°  5'  E.  The  cantonments  are  large?  and 
handsome,  with  a fine  quay,  three  extensive  squares 
of  barracks  for  the  Euro|iean  troops,  uniformly 
built,  of  one  lofty  ground  story,  w'ell  raised,  stuc- 
coed, and  furnished  with  arcades;  there  arc  also 
large  l>arracks  for  the  native  troops.  The  garrison 
consists  of  aliout  6,000  men,  one-fourth  of  them 
Euio|>eans.  'Hie  town  is  well  supplied  with  Eu- 
ropean goods ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  potatoes 
are  largely  cultivated  by  both  Europeans  and 
natives. 

DINGLE,  a niarit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Keirv, 
prov.  Munster,  on  a slope  at  the  bottom  of  Dingle 
Harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  26  m.  \V. 
by  S.  Tralee.  Pop.  4,327  in  1831,  and  2,260  in 
1861.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Spa- 
nish fashion,  it  having  formerly  maintained  an  in- 
timate communication  with  Spain.  The  par.  church 
and  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  are  modem  buildings ; a 
second  chapel  is  attached  to  a nunnery;  and  a 
large  national  school-house  has  lieeii  erected.  It 
has  a dispensary,  and  is  a constabulary  and  coast- 
guard station ; and  is  frequented  during  summer 
as  a bathing-place.  The  harbour  is  tit  only  for 
small  vessels,  which  lie  aground  on  mud  at  low 
water.  'Hie  corporation,  under  a charter  of  Jos.  I., 
in  1607,  consists  of  a sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and 
a commonalty.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  a district 
of  land  extending  2 Irish  tn.  in  every  direction 
from  the  par.  church ; and  that  of  the  sovereign, 
as  admiral  of  the  harbour,  is  determined  by  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  discharged  from  the  harbours  of 
Dingle,  Yen  try,  Smerwick,  and  Ferrite  Pa  Creek. 
It  returned  2 moms,  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Fridays.  The  linen  manufacture,  which 
formerly  flourished  here  to  a considerable  extent, 
is  now  confined  to  that  of  coarse  cloth  in  small 
quantities:  grain  and  butter  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade.  The  fishery,  also,  which  had  been  very 
productive,  large  numbers  of  herring,  fiat  and 
round  fish,  having  been  taken,  is  in  a very  de- 
pressed state,  so  much  so,  that  the  town  is  sup- 
plied with  cured  fish  from  foreign  markets. 
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DINGWALL,  a royal  ami  park  bor.  and  sea- 
port town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  the  \V.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  19  m.  NNW.  In- 
verness, on  the  railway  from  Inverness  to  Inver- 
gorden. Pop.  1.739  in  18-11,  and  2,084  in  1861. 
The  town  is  built  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  i.x 
rather  neat,  consisting  of  one  leading  street,  with 
several  inferior  ones  branching  from  it.  The  har- 
bour was  originally  at  an  inconvenient  distance  ; 
but  in  1816-17,  a canal  was  formed  (at  an  expense 
of  4,866/1),  by  which  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
ar»*  now  brought  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
burgh.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  canal 
is  about  130/.,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  The  I beautiful  valley  of  Smith - 
pefter,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a famous  mineral 
spring,  stretches  W.  6 m.  from  Dingw  all.  The 
town-house  is  a venerable  edifice,  with  a spire  ami 
clock:  a plain  parish  church  and  a gaol  are  the 
only  other  buildings  w'orth  notice.  Dingwall  is  a 
place  of  little  or  no  trade.  There  are  but  few 
vessels  belonging  to  it;  and  its  exports  consist 
exclusively  of  wheat  and  other  country  product*, 
and  it*  imports  of  lime  and  coals.  The  charter  of 
it*  erection  into  a royal  burgh  was  granted  in  1227, 
by  Alexander  II.  On  the  E.  of  the  town  may 
still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Dingwall, 
a fortified  place,  long  the  chief  residence  of  the 
noble  family  of  Ross.  Near  the  church,  on  an 
artificial  mound,  stands  an  olielisk  57  ft.  high, 
erected  as  a family  burial-place  by  George,  first 
earl  of  Cromartv,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Dingwall  unites 
with  Wick,  Cromarty,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and 
Tain,  in  sending  a member  to  the  II.  of  C.,  and 
had  1 12  registered  voters  in  1864. 

DIOS,  NOMBRE  DE,  a town  of  Mexico,  state 
Durango,  on  the  road  between  Durango  and  Som- 
brero te,  40  m.  SE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  estim.  at 

6.000.  It*  chief  source  of  wealth  is  an  extensive 
trade  in  Vino  MtteaL  a spirit  obtained  from  the 
American  aloe. 

DIZIER  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dop.  Haute 
Marne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Marne,  at  the  point 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  47  m.  NNW.  Chau- 
mont,  on  the  railway  from  Vi  try  to  Chaumonf. 
Pop.  8,077  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  well 
fortified,  and  in  1544  sustained  a memorable  siege 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V. ; but  it*  ranqiarts  have 
been  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is 
a handsome  town,  with  broad  streets,  and  house* 
mostly  of  stone.  The  town-hall,  of  recent  con- 
struction, is  much  admired.  It  ha*  a hospital, 
the  mins  of  an  ancient  castle,  with  cotton  fabrics, 
iron-foundries,  and  a considerable  trade  in  wood. 
Many  vessels  are  built  here  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Mame,  the  town  being  environed  by  a forest, 
whence  the  materials  are  easily  procured.  A j-art 
of  the  allied  army  which  invaded  France  in  1814, 
was  defeated  with  gnat  low  at  St.  Dizicr  on  the 
27th  Jan.  and  the  27th  March  by  Napoleon.  It 
was  here  also,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress 
of  Chatillon,  that  the  Due  de  Vicenza  (Caulain- 
court)  announced  to  Napoleon  that  he  must  aban- 
don all  hope  of  treating  with  the  allied  sovereigns. 

DJEBAIL,  or  GIBYLE  (an.  Byhltu,  Bv0a<k), 
a coast  town  of  Syria,  S.  by  W.  Tripoli ; lat.  34° 
7'  N.,  long.  35°  87r  E.  Pop.,  according  to  Volnev, 

6.000,  hut  this  is  probably  exaggerated ; the  inhah., 
according  to  the  older  MaundrelL  and  more  recent 
Robinson,  being  fnc.  They  are  chiefly  Maronite 
Christians.  An  old  castle  on  the  S.,  built  with 
stone*  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the  wreck  of  a 
very  handsome  church  of  great  antiquity,  are  the 
principal  remains  ; but  shafts,  columns,  and  other 
ruins  are  scattered  about  in  great  profusion.  The 
walls  arc  1^  m.  in  tire.,  with  square  towers  at  in- 
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tervala  : nn  artificial  lmrlmur  formerly  existed, 
Imt  hns  been  long  deatroved : anil  the  town  is 
evidently  in  a state  of  gradual,  if  not  rapid  decay. 
At  a few  m.  distance  on  the  S.  tiows  the  Xahr 
Ibrahim  (an.  Adonis ),  a short,  hut  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  over  which  is  u well-built  stone  bridge  of 
one  arch.  The  surrounding  soil  is  fertile,  and 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
The  land'  of  the  Giblites  (BvflA km)  is  mentiom.il  in 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  and  this  town  was  evidently  a place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  mercantile  and 
maritime  kingdom  of  Tyre.  (Kzek.  xxvii.  9.) 
Byblns  occupies  a distinguished  place  in  Syrian 
mythology',  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  and  a principal  seat  of  the 
religious  rites  connected  therewith.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  wild 
boar*  are  still  very  common  in  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  thut  the  phenomenon  mentioned 
by  Lucian,  of  the  river  acquiring  a reddish  colour 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  observed 
by  Maundrell  and  other  travellers,  ami  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  •washing  down  of  )»article*  of  red 
earth  during  heavy  rains.  Milton  has  beautifully 
al lulled  to  tliis  legend  : — 

* Thammuz  came  next  behind. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  tn  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  n summer's  day. 

While  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock, 

Han  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.' 

Bvblus  was  a considerable  sea-port  under  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  but  the  existing  remains  are 
mostly  of  tiie  Homan  period.  It  was  a favourite  | 
with  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  appears  to  have  1 
been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  worship  of  Adonis 
(see  Bkthlkiikm),  and  to  whom  an  inscription 
m ar  the  land-gate  still  exists  in  good  preservation. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  captured  1 
by  the  Christians,  who  built  its  present  walls  ; but  [ 
in  the  furious  wars  of  that  fanatical  age,  the  |x»rt 
and  trade  of  Djcboil  shared  the  ruin  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  coast.  Still,  in  its  decay,  it  is  the 
cap.  of  the  Kesranuan  (the  coast  between  Tripoli 
and  Beiroot)  and  the  see  of  a Miirnuite  bishop,  i 
(Strabo,  xvi.  765;  Lucian,  I)e  I)ea  SyriA,  2; 
William  of  Tyre,  xi.  caps.  'J  and  14  ; Maundrell, 
44— 4ti ; Volney,  ii.  148  ; Burckhardt’s  Tmv.  Syr., 
179;  Kobinson,  ii.  49-52.) 

P.JIPPA,  or  JIDDA,  a marit.  city  of  Arabia,  in 
El-lledjaz,  being  the  jmrt  of  Mecca,  and  one  of 
the  chief  entrepots  for  foreign  commerce  in  the 
)M*niiiMila.  Lat.  21°  BS*  42''  N.,  long.  39°  G'  K. 
Be>i  dent  (top.,  according  to  Ali  Lev.  5,000,  hut 
this  number  is  often  much  increased  bv  tin*  influx  ! 
of  strangers.  The  inhah.  are  nearly  nfl  foreigners,  [ 
or  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Arabia;  the  only 
natives  being  a few  sheriff  families  at  tached  ex-  i 
clutd  vely  to  the  offices  of  religion  and  law*.  Five  j 
mosques,  poor  and  mean,  the  governor’s  house,  [ 
and  a small  castle,  mounting  nine  or  ten  guns, 
ore  the  only  public  buildings,  except  the  khans, 
which  are  numerous  and  handsome.  The  houses 
in  the  town,  built  of  stone  and  madrepore,  Are, 
from  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material,  not 
very  lasting  ; but  in  the  suburbs  they  are  mere 
huts,  constructed  of  reeds  and  brushwood,  inha- 
bited principally  by  Bedouins.  'Hie  streets  are 
unlived  ; but  Dijdda  is,  notwithstanding,  cleaner, 
and  in  other  respects  superior  to  roost  Eastern 
cities  of  equal  size.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  places 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  its  sanctity  is  increased 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  Eve, 
a rude  stone  structure,  about  2 m.  to  the  N.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a bare  desert,  destitute  of 
running  streams;  and  though  well  water  is  easily 


procurable,  it  is  generally  bad.  The  inhab.  collect 
the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  the  commonest  neces- 
saries are  brought  from  a distance.  Corn,  rice, 
butter,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  clothing,  «fcc„  are  im- 
ported in  very  large  quantities  from  Egypt,  the 
Abyssinian  coast,  and  (excepting  butter)  even  from 
Persia  and  India.  Djidda  depends,  therefore,  for 
its  existence  upon  its  trade,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  wholly  of  the  transit  kind.  From  the 
interior  dates,  and  the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca, 
arc  brought  for  shipment  westward  ; nmsk,  civet, 
and  incense  are  procured  from  Abyssinia;  mus- 
lins, cloths,  cambrics,  teak  timber,  cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  shawls, 
and  tissue,  are  brought  from  India  ; the  Malay 
Islands  send  spices  and  female  slaves  for  sale  at 
the  Mecca  market.  The  coffee  trade,  which,  next 
to  that  of  grain,  was  formerly  the  most  important, 
has  much  declined  of  late,  partly  owing  to  the  free 
admission  of  American  produce  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Imt  principally  to  the  iiiqtolitic  exactions 
of  the  pacha  of  Egypt  u|x*n  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. A trade  in  slaves  is  carried  on  with  the 
Mozambique  roast  ; and,  altogether,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  jwrt  of  Djidda  employs  2.50  vessels, 
gnat  and  small.  The  imported  articles  are  con- 
veyed by  ships  to  Suez,  whence  they  find  their 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  by  caravans 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  which  cities  they  are 
again  dispersed  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey. 
The  caravans  to  Mecca  start  doily,  those  to  Me- 
dina every  forty  or  fifty  days;  but,  besides  these, 
Djidda  carries  on  no  land  trade,  except  occasion- 
ally with  N.  Yemen  for  com.  The  duties  upon 
coffee  were  formerly  7$  per  cent.,  they  are  now 
double  that  amount;  those  u|x>n  Indian  goods  an* 
from  6 to  10  j>er  cent,  according  to  quality ; the 
trade  in  grain  is  mono|>oliscd  by  the  Egyptian 
government.  Twice  at  least  in  even*  year  I)jidda 
Is  crowded  with  strangers,  viz.  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Indian  fleet  (about  May),  when  merchants 
from  all  quarters  pour  in  to  purchase  at  the  first 
hand  ; and  during  the  hadj,  when  pilgrims  come 
from  all  the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers.  In 
some  years  above  20,000  pilgrims  land  either  at 
Djidda  or  Y emtio,  hut  uroatlv  at  the  former.  There 
is  no  manufacture  in  the  town  ; everything,  for  use 
as  well  as  for  consumption,  is  imported,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  poorer  ns  of  the  richer  inhah. 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  barter. 

Abul-Feda  (Ar.  Dcs.,  GO),  supposes  Djidda  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  lx*  the  Jladto  lUgiuin  (BoA*^ 
pao t'Anor)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  viii.  G) ; but  Niebuhr 
with  more  reason  believed  the  ground  on  which 
the  city  stands,  to  have  been  recovered  from  the 
sea  within  a short  period.  At  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  describes  high  sand  hills,  full  of 
shells  And  corals  ; and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  coast  makes  it  impossible,  in  his  mind,  that 
the  modem  town  can  occupy  the  same  site  with  its 
namesake,  in  the  days  of  Mohammed.  * Djidda/ 
he  says,  * s’avancera  dcplus  on  plus  vers  1’ouest ; ’ 
and  in  fact,  although  a city  of  this  name  has  been, 
for  ages,  the  port  of  Mecca,  yet  the  town  now  ex- 
isting is  evidently  of  modem  origin.  The  sultan 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  as  sovereign  of  the  Beled-el- 
Harem  (Holy  laud),  has  possessed  Djidda  since 
the  first  days  of  Islainism ; a pacha,  first  appointed 
by  the  caliphs,  and  then  by  the  grand  signior,  as 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  was  indeed  the 
nominal  governor ; and,  professedly,  the  customs 
were  to  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  the 
sultan  sheriff.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  declin- 
ing days  of  Turkish  jxiwer,  paid  little  regard  to 
this  arrangement,  and  in  the  end  expelled  the 
Turks  entirely  from  El-Hedjaz.  Scarcely  was  this 
effected  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Wahabeca 
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became  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  porte. 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken,  and  the  sheriff, 
shut  up  in  Djidda,  made  a public  but  doubtful 
rofestuon  of  the  Wahahee  faith.  In  1811,  Me- 
eraet  Ali  established  his  power  in  El-Hediaz,  the 
reigning  sheriff  was  carried  to  Cairo,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, appointed  by  the  Egyptian  pacha,  retained 
only  a shadow  of  authority,  with  a monthly  sti- 
tend  in  lieu  of  the  port  dues.  (Abul-Feda,  Ar. 
ies.,  51*,  60  ; Niebuhr,  Dtt,  de  l’Ar.,  308-309  ; 
Voy.  Ar.,  i.  217-2*28  ; l»rd  Valentia,  iii.  301-332; 
Ali  Bev,  ii.  40-46 ; Burckhardt,  i.  1-100 ; Well- 
stedt,  it.  268-289.) 

DNIEPR  (the  Borytthmis  of  the  ancients),  a 
large  river  of  European  Russia.  It  has  its  source 
near  the  village  of  Dnieproosk,  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  and,  pursuing  a S.  course  past  Sin- 
densk,  where  it  becomes  navigable, Moj'heleff,  Kicff, 
Kkatcrinoslaff,  and  Kherson,  unites  with  the  Black 
Sea  nlsjut  60  m.  below  the  latter,  after  a course  of 
Above  1,200  ra.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Fripet,  Iteresina,  and  Desna.  It  is  brood  and 
deep,  and  may  be  navigated  with  ease  and  safety, 
from  Smolensk  ns  far  as  Ekateriiusdaff ; but  from 
the  latter  to  Alcxandrufak  it  is  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  which  cannot  l>e  passed  by  any  sort  of 
craft,  except  in  spring  after  the  debacle , and  in  the 
latter  pari  of  autumn.  Works  were  begun  in  1833 
for  obviating  these  obstructions,  an  object  of  vast 
importance  to  S.  Russia  ; but  wc  have  not  learned 
wdint  has  been  their  success.  What  is  called  the 
bar  of  the  Dniepr  lies  about  15  m.  below  Kherson, 
and  between  it  and  the  town  the  water  is  shallow, 
and  the  channel  encumbered  with  shifting  sands. 
There  are  valuable  fisheries  below  Kherson,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  river.  (See  Kherson  ; see, 
also,  Hagemeisteris  Report  on  the  Black  Sea,  p.  69, 
English  trails.) 

DNIKSTR  (the  Tyras,  or  Daruuter , of  the  an- 
cients), a large  river  of  SE.  Europe.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  in  Galicia, 
and  flowing  in  a SSE.  direction  along  the  E.  fron- 
tier of  lk‘**arabia,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  between 
Ovidiopol  and  Akennan,  after  a course  of  about 
500  m.  It  has  no  very  considerable  affluents, 
and  lieing  in  most  parts  shallow  aiul  rapid,  it  is 
of  little  sendee  to  internal  navigation,  except 
during  spring  and  autumn. 

DO  DON  A,  a town  of  Epirus,  famous  in  anti- 
quity for  its  being  the  seat  of  an  oracle  of  Jupiter, 
the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and  second  only  to 
that  of  Delphi  in  celebrity  and  importance.  It 
appears  to  have  been  instituted  by  emigrants 
from  Egypt;  at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  greatest 
probability.  (Lib.  ii.  §§  52-58.)  The  temple  was 
enriched  f»v  vast  numbers  of  costly  statues  ami 
other  offerings,  presented  by  the  states  and  indi- 
viduals who  had  consulted  the  oracle.  Adjoining 
the  temple  was  a grove  sacred  to  Jupiter;  and  in 
it  was  a divine  or  prophetic  oak,  by  which  the 
responses  of  the  god  were  sometimes  manifested  ! 
The  imposture  carried  on  here  was,  in  fact,  even 
more  gross  and  glaring  than  at  Delphi.  There 
the  priest!  framed  a response  from  the  ravings  of 
the  Pvthia;  but  at  Dodona  the  priestess  went 
into  the  sacred  forest,  and  listening  to  the  cooing 
of  the  doves,  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  or  bran- 
ches of  the  sacred  tree,  <lrew  thence  her  auguries ! 
Sometimes  she  deduced  them  from  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  clashing  of  copper  basins  hung 
round  the  temple,  ami  from  those  emitted  by  a 
brazen  vessel  placed  on  the  top  of  a column,  and 
struck  by  the  tigure  of  a child  put  in  motion  by 
the  wind ! The  responses,  in  ordinary  cases,  were, 
of  course,  characterised  by  the  usual  ambiguity, 
so  that,  let  the  event  be  what  it  might,  the 
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credit  of  the  oracle  should  be  preserved ; but  here, 
as  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  a rich  or  powerful  in- 
dividual had  little  difficulty  in  getting  such  an 
answer  as  he  wished  for.  (Sec  Ancient  Uni  vernal 
History,  x.  67,  8vo.  ed.;  Voyage  d’Anacharsis 
cap.  36,  Jtc.)  The  site  of  this  famous  oracle  is 
now  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  It  is 
fixed  by  some  at  FruUqtapas,  near  the  lake  I.al>- 
chislas,  12  m.  NXW.  Yanuina;  but  others  place 
it  a good  deal  nearer  the  coast. 

DOHUD  (two  frontier  b),  an  inL  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  boundary  of  Malwah  and  Gujcrat ; 
Holcar's  dom. ; lat,  22^  55’  X.,  long.  74°  2 if  E. 
It  is  of  some  size,  well  built  and  well  supplied 
with  grain  and  water;  is  much  frequented  by 
traders,  being  on  the  high  read  between  Upper 
Hindustan  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  and  com- 
mands the  principal  pass  into  Gujcrat  from  the 
i NE.  It  has  a fort  said  to  haye  been  built  by 
Aurungzebe. 

DOL,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Ille-et-Vilaine, 

[ cap.  cant.,  on  an  eminence  among  marshes  which 
have  been  dried,  and  are  very  fertile;  18  m.  SE. 
St.  Malo,  and  30  X.  Rennes,  on  the  railway  from 
i St.  Malo  to  Rennes.  Pop.  4,191  in  1861,  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  the 
remains  of  its  old  fortifications ; it  having  for- 
merly been  a bulwark  of  Brittany  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Normans.  The  glacis  of  the 
ratn|>arts  has  t«cn  converted  into  a tiue  prome- 
nade. It  is  ill  built,  and  has  but  one  tolerable 
street ; but  its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  ami 
finest  in  the  prov.  Dol  was  a bishopric  as  early 
as  the  6th  century. 

DOLE,  a town  of  France,  dt*p.  Jura,  cap.  arrond., 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill  planted  with 
vines,  on  the  Doubs,  and  on  the  canal  between 
the  Rhone  and  Rhine  ; 28  m.  N.  Lons-le-Saulnicr, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Besan^on.  Pop. 
10,605  in  1861.  The  tow-n  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  its  defences  have  been  long  since  destroyed. 
Its  chief  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  with 
a large  square  tower  and  three  lofty  naves,  sup- 
ported by  enormous  columns ; the  new  prison. 
Hotel  Dint,  general  hospital,  tower  of  Veigy,  hall 
of  justice,  tarrocks,  the  old  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  theatre.  The  bridge  over  the  Doubs,  and  the 
port  on  the  canal,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Dole 
has  several  Roman  remains,  including  those  of  an 
amphitheatre,  some  aqueducts,  and  part  of  the 
superb  Roman  road  leading  from  Lyons  to  the 
tanks  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  the  scat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce;  has  a 
depot  de  mnulicitr  , an  orphan  asvlura,  a communal 
college,  a gratuitous  school  o i design,  painting, 
schools  of  geometry  and  music,  a public  library 
with  6,000  vols.,  and  a society  of  agriculture : it 
has,  also,  manufactures  of  straw-hats,  leather, 
chemical  products,  and  agricultural  implements ; 
and  a considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Ddle  is  very  ancient : in  the  12th  century  it  l»e- 
came  the  occasional  residence  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick Bartarossa,  and  in  1422  had  a parL  and 
university  of  its  own.  In  1479  it  was  taken  by 
the  troops  of  Louis  XI.,  when  most  of  its  build- 
ings were  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  many  of  the 
inhab.  put  to  the  sword.  It  subsequently  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  being  re- 
built by  Charles  V.,  many  of  its  houses  preserv  e 
the  Spanish  style  of  architecture.  Ultimately  it 
was  uuiled  to  France,  in  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIV. 

DOLGELLY,  or  DOLGELXeU,  a town  of 
North  Wales,  co.  Merioneth,  on  the  Mynach,  at 
the  foot  of  Cader-Idris,  46  m.  W.  Shrewsbury. 
The  par.  of  Dolgelly  comprises  870  acres,  and  hail, 
in  1861,  a pop.  of  3,457,  of  which  the  town  hail 
2,217.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  but  lias  some 
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good  houses;  a bridge  over  the  river,  built  in 
1638;  a eo.  hall,  erected  in  1825,  and  a church 
with  a handsome  tower  and  large  nave.  The  co. 
gaol,  situated  outside  the  town,  was  built  in  1811, 
at  an  expense  of  5,000/.  The  town  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a coarse  woollen 
fabric,  called  tethtj  principally  shipfied  for  America. 
Webs  were  formerly  made  in  different  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire,  but  the  manufacture  is  now 
entirely  coutined  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  situation 
in  a dale,  abundant  in  hazels. 

DOLLAR,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Clackman- 
nan, 12  m.  E.  by  N.  Stirling,  on  the  Scottish 
Central  railway.  Pop.  1,540  in  1861,  The  village 
is  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of  an  academy,  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  M’Nab  a native  of  the  place,  who 
appropriated  nearly  100,000/.  for  its  foundation. 
The  academy,  a beautiful  Grecian  building,  was 
erected  in  1810.  The  branches  taught  in  it,  in 
Addition  to  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy, an;  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  An  infant 
and  a female  school  arc  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  a library.  The  session  commences  on 
Oct.  1.,  and  terminates  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  August.  The  academy  is  governed — under 
10  A 11  Viet.  c.  10 — by  a body  of  trustees,  com- 
prising the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and 
other  eminent  men. 

DOMINGO  (ST.).  See  Hayti. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands  in 
the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated 
between  the  islands  of  Guadalupe  and  Martinique, 
28  in.  from  either;  in  lat.  15°  12'  to  15°  36'  N., 
and  long.  01°  17'  to  61°  82'  W.  Length  N.  to  S., 
about  29  m. ; greatest  breadth  16m.:  area  186,436 
acres.  Pop.  25.065  iu  1861.  The  island  is  the 
most  elevated  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  and  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  hills,  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  soil  is, 
however,  generally  very  light,  and  more  titled  for 
the  growth  of  coffee  than  of  sugar.  Maize,  cotton, 
c«>coa,  and  tobacco,  are  amongst  the  other  staples. 
The  higher  parts  produce  abundance  of  rose  and 
other  woods  used  in  cabinet-making.  Hogs, 
f>oultry,  and  game  are  plentiful:  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  very  productive:  and  bees,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  abound  in  a 
wild  state.  The  island  bears  unequivocal  marks 
of  volcanic  action,  and  sulphur  is  found  in  great 
plenty.  The  princijval  exports  are  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  total  value  of 
exjKirts,  in  the  year  1863,  amounted  to  72,726/., 
and  of  imports  to  47,755/.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1863,  amounted  to  12,787/.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  12,095/.  The  government  is  under  a lieutenant- 
governor — subordinate  to  the  goveraor-in-chief  at 
Antigua — an  executive  council  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a representative  as- 
sembly of  nineteen  members.  The  island  is  defi- 
cient m good  harbours ; that  of  Roseau  on  the  W., 
and  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  are  the 
only  tolerable  ones.  Roseau  and  St.  Joseph  are 
the  principal  towns.  Dominica  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493,  ceded  to  England  by  France 
in  1763.  retaken  by  the  French  in  1778,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1783. 

DOMREMY  LA  PUCELLE,  a small  village  of 
France,  dep.  Vosges,  7 m.  X.  Neufchotcau.  Pop. 
839  in  1861.  Domremy  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  bom  here  in 
1412.  The  house  once  inhabited  by  the  heroine 
is  still  extant.  It  has  been  purchased  by  govern- 
ment, and  is  preserved  with  a kind  of  religious 
care  and  veneration.  Opposite  to  it,  in  1820,  a 
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handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a colossal 
bust  of  Joan,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  erected  to  her  memory  by  the  den.; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a school  of  mutual  in- 
struction for  young  girls  was  founded  iu  the 
village.  This  village  also  gave  birth  to  a female 
of  a very  different  character  from  Joan,  Madame 
DuImutv,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV, 

DON  (the  anc.  Tunaii),  a large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Russia  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  dislr.  of 
Epifan,  in  the  government  pf  Tula;  and  passing 
by  the  town  of  Lebed  inn,  flows  8.  to  Voronegu 
and  Kalitva;  it  then  turns  to  the  E.,  till,  at  Kat- 
chalinsk,  it  approaches  within  about  36  m.  of  the 
Wolga ; here  it  takes  a WSW.  direction,  which  it 
pursues  till  it  falls,  by  various  mouths,  into  the 
NE.  comer  of  the  Sea  of  AzofT,  a little  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  Altogether,  its  course, 
which  is  very  circuitous,  may  lie  about  1,000  m. 
Princi|>al  affluents,  Donetz,  Sosna,  Vorona,  Med- 
veditza,  drc.  Its  turbid  And  unwholesome  waters 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Its  mouths  are  so  en- 
cumbered with  sand  banks  that  they  only  admit 
ol  being  entered  by  ffat-lsittomed  vessels  drawing 
from  5 to  6 ft.  water;  and  in  summer  it  is  in  most 
parts  so  very  shallow  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence as  a channel  of  internal  navigation,  except 
during  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  products  of 
the  various  provinces  it  traverses  are  brought 
down  to  Rostof,  Xakhilchcvan,  and  Taganrog. 
(Hagemeister  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea, 
p.  30.  English  trails.)  Peter  the  Great  projected 
a canal  between  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  where 
they  approach  nearest  to  each  other;  but,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  it  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  former  is,  however,  connected 
near  its  source  by  a canal  with  the  Oka,  an 
affluent  of  the  Wolga,  and,  consequently,  by  a 
very  circuitous  course  with  the  latter.  Europe  is 
now*  generally  and  properly  extended,  on  the  8n 
to  the  rid^e  of  the  Caucasus;  but  in  antiquity 
the  Don  (Tanais)  was  held,  during  the  latter  part 
of  its  course,  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  betw  een 
Europe  and  Asia.  Lucan  notices  this  circumstance, 
as  follows : — - 

4 quit  vcrtice  lapsus 

Bhiptco  Tanais  direrxl  nomina  in  midi 
lnipo4uit  rfpta,  Asia-qnc  et  tenuinu*  idem 
Europe,  media*  dirimrn*  conlliiia  term*, 

Nunc  hunc,  nunc  ilium,  qcA  fleet  it  or  ampliat  orbem.’ 
Lib.  iii.  line  273. 

DONAGHADEE,  a sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  nearest  point  of 
the  coast  to  Portpatrick,  In  Scotland,  from  which 
il  bears  SW\,  distant  22  m.  Pop.  2,986  in  1831, 
and  2,671  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  19  m.  E. 
Belfast  by  railway,  is  built  like  a crescent,  on  one 
side  of  the  harbour,  which  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  a new  pier  carried  out  so  as  to  have  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  at  low  water,  and  having  a light- 
house at  its  extremity.  The  par.  church  is  an 
ancient  cruciform  structure;  and  there  are  two 
meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  for 
Methodists,  an  infirmary, ‘and  a dispensary.  A 
manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
20/.,  is  held  in  the  court-house,  as  are  a court  leet 
annually,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday. 
The  constabulary  and  coast-guard’ have  stations 
here.  The  embroidering  of  muslin  is  carried  on- 
to a considerable  extent,  and  there  are  numerous 
flax-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  port  is  a 
creek  to  Belfast,  and  a station  for  the  regular 
steamers  to  Portpatrick,  the  voyage  being  usually 
made  in  less  than  three  hours.  * 

DONCASTER,  a handsome  corporate  and  mar- 
ket town  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  on  the 
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lion,  which,  including  a branch  called  the  OIicr- 
wold,  is  crossed  by  two  fine  stone  bridges,  16*2  m. 
NNW.  London  by  road,  iu>d  156$  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  16,406  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  is  approaclu-d  from  the  8.  by  u mag- 
nificent runge  of  elm  trees,  is  extremely  well 
built,  and  the  High  Street,  extending  about  a 
mile  on  the  Great  N.  Hoad,  has  a remarkably  fine 
appearance.  It  is  a place  of  much  importance 
both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  character, 
through  the  whole  jperiod  of  British  bistory.  At 
the  point  where  the  town  now  stands,  one  of  the 
great  Bomati  highways  crossed  the  river.  This 
road  connected  two  great  stations,  Lincoln  and 
York ; and  was  an  improved  British  track-wav, 
used  for  a communication  between  Lincolnshire 
ami  the  interior  of  the  Brignntian  territory.  It  is 
the  station  Iiuntttn  in  the  * Itinerary  ’ of  Antoninus, 
in  the  middle  ages  it  had  a convent  of  Carmelites 
and  White  Friars,  and  received  the  graut  of  a 
charter  from  Bichurd  I.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  Doncaster  amounts  to  nearly 
9,001 a year.  During  the  old  corporation  it  was 
greater.  But  that  body  having  incurred  a debt  of 
above  100,0004,  the  new  municipal  body  sold  the 
Bossington  estate  to  .lames  Brown,  esq.,  of  Leeds, 
for  the  sum  of  9*2,5004,  to  pay  oil*  the  debt;  tbe 
purchase  was  completed  in  1889.  The  income  is 
principally  expended  on  objects  of  public  utility, 
us  the  paving,  lighting,  cleaning,  and  watching  of 
the  town,  and  supplying  it  with  water;  the  sup- 
port of  educational  and  charitable  institutions; 
with  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
public  utility  and  amusement,  and  the  attraction 
of  visitors.  The  |>ar.  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  is  a large  imposing  structure,  in  part  very 
ancient,  with  a beautiful  square  tower  140  ft. 
high.  There  is  another  church,  built  by  bequest 
from  John  Jarrult,  esq.,  a native  of  the  town,  al 
an  expense  of  13,0004  The  Wesleyan*,  Primitive 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  Catholics  have  also  places  of  worship.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  principal 
public  buildings  are — the  mansion-house,  a hand- 
some structure,  erected  in  1744,  but  improved  in 
1800;  the  towu-lmll,  the  theatre,  gaol,  public 
library,  news-room,  and  lyceum,  with  the  splendid 
bet  ting-room,  90  ft.  in  length,  which,  except 
during  the  races,  is  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
exhibitions.  Among  the  educational  institutions 
are  a grammar- school  for  the  sons  of  freemen,  sup- 
port Ml  by  tbe  corporation ; a national  scli«<ol,  a 
British  school,  ami  Sunday  schools,  supported  by 
subscription.  Of  the  charitable  institutions  the 
principal  are—  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1588,  by  Thus.  Ellis,  for  decayed  housekeepers, 
with  a revenue  of  about  3504  a year;  Kay’s  and 
Jarratt’s  charities;  a dispensary,  and  sundry 
minor  chanties.  The  Yorkshire  Institution  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  a flourishing  charity,  is  situated 
adjoining  the  race-ground ; and  the  workhouse  { 
for  the  Doncaster  union  is  near  the  town.  Under  \ 
the  Municipal  Act  the  town  is  divided  into  three 
wards,  and  has  two  aldermen  and  six  councillors 
for  each. 

Doncaster  is  not  a manufacturing  town,  but  it 
has  some  sin  All  iron-foundries;  a large  water 
corn-mill  on  the  Don  bridge,  and  a steam  corn- 
mill  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
a rich  and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has  an 
extensive  retail  trade.  The  Don  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Sheffield  by  vessels  of  50  tons  burden. 
Doncaster  used  to  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  its  situation  on  the  Great  N.  Bond,  and  the 
number  of  travellers,  by  coaching  and  posting, 
passing  through  it  But  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Northern  railway  the  influx  of  travellers  has 
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greatly  diminished.  The  iron  roads,  however,  with 
which  Doncaster  is  now  connected,  have  given  an 
additional  im|>etus  to  trade,  and  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  Great  N.  Bond. 

Doncaster  is  principally  indebted  for  its  cele- 
brity to  its  races,  and  the  high  station  which  they 
hold  in  the  sporting  world.  The  races  were  estnlt- 
lished  in  1703,  and  from  a small  beginning  have 
Ipoeomc  almost  unrivalled  : they  are  held  in  Sep- 
tember, and  have  been  zealously  patronised  bv 
tbe  corporation,  tbe  surrounding  nobility  amt 
gentry,  and  the  first  names  in  turf  annals.  In 
1776,  the  famous  St.  Leger  stakes  were  established 
by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  redded  at  Port  Hill, 
near  the  town : hence  their  name.  The  first  race 
was  won  by  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham ; and 
the  list  of  winners  includes  the  finest  horses  that 
have  been  bred  in  England.  The  race-course, 
about  1 m.  SE.  from  the  town,  adjoining  the 
Great  N.  Bond,  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  course,  nearly  2 in., 
is  railed  round : it  is  ornamented  with  a mag- 
nificent grand  stand,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  principal  company;  the  noblemen’s  stand,  the 
stewards’  or  judge’s  stand,  commodious  1 tooths, 
minor  stands,  and  rubbing-houses.  The  interest 
excited  by  these  races  is  quite  extraordinary  ; 
they  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 

DONEGAL,  a co.  of  Ireland,  pn>v.  Ulster,  of 
which  it  forms  the  NW.  portion ; having  N.  and 
W.  the  Atlantic,  E.  the  counties  of  Tyrone  ami 
Londonderry,  and  S.  Fermanagh  and  Donegal 
Bay.  Area,  1,165,107  acres,  of  which  644,371  are 
mountainous  and  l»>g.  It  is  deeply  indented  by 
bays  and  arms  of  the  sea ; and  its  surface  is,  in 
most  parts,  rugged,  mountainous,  and  dreary.  It 
has,  however,  some  extensive  tracts  of  good  level 
land,  which,  under  good  management,  would  be 
exceedingly  productive.  Climate  very  wet,  and 
unfavourable  for  the  ripening  of  grain.  Property 
in  very  large  estates,  but  some  of  them  are  let  oil 
interminable  leases;  farms  of  various  sizes  in  the 
low  grounds  from  3 to  30  acres;  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  fnun  30  to  500  do.  Partnership 
leases  common,  but  on  the  decline.  Agriculture 
in  the  worst  | possible  state.  Potatoes,  oats,  and 
fiax  the  principal  crops,  the  first  being  the  main 
dependence  of  the  farmer.  More  work  is  done 
with  the  lay  or  spade  than  with  the  plough. 
Average  rent  of  land  5a.  an  acre,  bring  the  lowest 
of  any  in  Ireland.  Bulk  of  the  people  very  badly 
off:  English  little  sjpoken  in  some  districts.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  widelv  diffused,  but  it  is 
on  the  decline.  Fishing  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  some  of  the  bays  along  the  coast.  The 
barony  of  Innishowcu.  famous  for  its  smuggled 
whisky,  occupies  the  NE.  portion  of  this  co.  be- 
tween Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly.  Donegal 
has  five  tparonics,  and  forty-two  parishes,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
both  for  tbe  county.  Begistered  electors  4,807  in 
1865.  Pop.  296,540  in  1841 ; 255,237  in  1851 ; 
and  237,395  in  1861.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income-tax,  *263,0114  in  1857, 
and  298,6884  in  1862. 

DONEBAILE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Awbeg,  an  affluent  of 
tbe  Blackwater,  6$  m.  NNE.  Malone,  and  *23  m. 
N.  by  W.  Cork.  Pop.  2,652  in  1831,  and  1,475  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  a long  street,  in  which 
are  the  pur.  church,  a spacious  Bom.  Cath.  chattel, 
a nunnery,  market-house,  and  dispensary.  Kil- 
colman  Castle,  in  the  vicinity,  was  some  time  the 
residence  of  Spencer,  the  poet.  The  town,  though 
not  incorporated,  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union. 
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Markets  on  Saturday*,  and  fairs  on  Aug.  12  and 
Nov.  12.  It  is  a constabulary  station. 

DONGOLA,  a prov.  of  Upper  Nubia,  consisting 
of  that  {N>rtion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which 
lies  between  18°  and  19°  w N.  lat.,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Mai  mss,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  country 
of  the  Shevgya  negroes ; but,  like  all  the  fertile 
districts  rescued  from  the  surrounding  deserts  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Dongola  is  extremely 
narrow,  only  in  one  instance  exceeding  3 m.  in 
bread  til. 

The  Nile,  which  enters  this  prov.  at  al>oiit 
18°  15',  near  Korti,  flows  at  first  in  a S.  direction, 
but,  immediately  taking  a circular  bend  to  the  W. 
and  N.,  traverses  the  rest  of  Dongola  parallel  to 
its  former  course,  anil  with  but  trifling  deviations 
continues  to  follow  the  same  line  down  to  the 
Egyptian  delta.  The  widest  portion  is  that  near- 
est its  first  entrance  into  Dongola;  and  at  ‘high 
Nile,’  the  Rei,  or  low  lands  of  the  prov.,  are  subject 
to  inundations  similar  to  those  of  Low*cr  Egypt, 
'['lie  river  makes  its  exit  into  the  Nubian  prov.  of 
Mahasa,  at  the  island  of  Tumbos,  whose  rocky 
and  nigged  surface  forms  the  third  cataract,  in  lat. 
19°  30*.  (Wuddington’s  Visit  to  some  jiarts  of 
Ethiopia,  p.  40  ; Burckhardt’s  Nubia,  p.  00  ; Map 
of  Nubia  in  Arrow-smiths  Atlas.)  Navigation  is 
exceedingly  difficult  in  this  part  of  the  Nile,  for, 
besides  a strong  current  which  the  upward  voyager 
lias  to  contend  against,  the  bed  is  shallow  and 
bristles  with  rocks.  (Narrative  of  Ismael  Pacha's 
Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Scnaar,  by  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  service  of  the  Pacha,  passim.) 

'Hie  mountains  of  Dongola  are  u continuation  of 
the  same  chains  which,  with  slight  interruptions, 
accompany  both  sides  of  the  Nile  during  its  whole 
course.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  these  in- 
terval* occurs  here  at  the  immense  and  fertile 
Dongolese  plain,  which  forms  the  exception  to 
the  otherwise  narrow  breadth  of  the  prov.  A 
large  solitary  hill,  about  4 m.  E.  of  the  river, 
called  Mount  Arambo  (many-coloured,  or  chame- 
leon), has  from  time  immemorial  marked  the  Ixmn- 
dary  between  Mahass  and  Dongola.  The  great 
plain  then  intervenes,  and  the  mountains  recom- 
mence near  New  Dongola,  and  stretch  beside  the 
river  without  further  interruption  to  the  S.  frontier; 
those  on  the  K.  hank  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. Hero  the  mountain*  are  two  hours’ 
journey  in  breadth,  reach  close  to  the  river,  and 
form  a natural  boundary  to  Shevgya.  Granite  and 
sandstone  are  the  chief  component*  of  these  hills. 
(Wuddington  and  lianbury,  p.  01 ; Burckhardt’s 
Journey  in  Nubia,  p.  68.) 

The  V' alley  of  the  Nile  lies  for  the  most  part  in 
this  district,  on  the  W.  bank  ; for  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  encroaching  close  upon  the  water’s  opposite 
edge,  render  the  E.  side  barren  and  unproductive, 
while  the  more  favoured  district  has  generally  a 
harder  surface.  8.  of  the  town  of  Hasinek  com- 
mences the  great  plain  of  Dongola,  called  Wady 
Jaijar,  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  richness 
and  fertility.  At  the  period  of  the  inundation  it 

iresents  a watery  surface  of  from  12  to  15  m.  in 

•read tli*(Burckhardt,  p.  66);  while  at  low  Nile, 
the  river,  bursting  from  its  banks  through  small 
channels,  seems  as  if  it  had  divided  itself  into  na- 
tural canals  to  irrigate  as  much  ground  as  possible, 
and  save  man  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  (Wad- 
riington,  p.  43.)  This  plain  is  covered  with  acacia 
trees  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Further  8.  the 
mountains  contract  the  valley,  which  to  Wady 
Hcnnowah  is  fertile  and  separated  into  well-culti- 
vated (>atches  by  rows  of  acacias.  Ruins  of  towns 
and  tombs  of  Moslem  saints  are  frequently  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  which  is  much 
infested  with  hordes  of  the  Nubian  wolf  (Cattis 


A nth  us,  RUppell).  Wady  Jehriah,  situated  towards 
the  S.  limit  of  Dongola,  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
amongst  which  cottages  are  thickly  ami  irregu  • 
larly  strew-cd  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  Near  Atnbukol,  about  8 m.  W.  of  it, 
is  a waste  called  llaagtiarlak.  Tile  superficial 
stratum  here  is  a coarse  sandstone,  curious  and 
interesting  from  its  containing  many  silieious  fos- 
sil trees.  * 1 observed,’  says  Mr.  Holroyd  (Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geog.  Soc.,  ix.  164),  ‘five  or  six, 
the  largest  of  which,  situated  twenty  minutes* 
walk  from  the,  river,  is  51  ft.  in  length,  and  20  in. 
in  diameter  at  its  largest  extremity.  It  is  par- 
tially buried  in  the  sand.  The  peasantry  splinter 
off  fragments,  and  use  them  for  gun  flints  and  to 
strike  a light.’ 

None  of  the  islands  with  which  the  river  is 
studded  in  its  course  through  Dongola  is  so  cele- 
brated os  Argo,  situated  aliove  the  island  of  Tum- 
bos, and  a large  granite  rock  called  Hudjar-cl- 
Dahab  (the  gulden  stone).  Argo  Is  upwards  of 
30  m.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands 
that  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  principally  com- 
posed of  small  plains  enclosed  by  rows  of  syca- 
more trees.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  are 
strewed  over  the  island,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  colossal  statues  cut  in  grey  granite, 
the  headless  form  of  a female  sculptured  out  of 
black  granite,  and  the  figures  of  four  hippopotami 
standing  side  by  side.  The  colossi  are  broken  into 
fragments,  lying  close  together,  and  * really  look 
as  white  and’ clear,  and  as  free  from  the  injuries 
of  time,  ns  if  they  were  now  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor.’  (Waddington,  p.  46.)  A pecu- 
liar breed  of  musquitoes,  not  so  large  nor  so  noisy 
as  others,  annoy  the  inhabitants  of  Argo.  Several 
other  Islands  occur  at  short  intervals,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  Sodgkn,  T&nger,  and  GurAk, 
as  the  most  important  and  fertile.  At  the  island 
of  Gartooni,  near  Ambukol,  the  Dongolese  coun- 
try ceases. 

The  towns  atul  villages  are  thickly  scattered 
along  the  margins  of  the  Nile,  most  frequently 
on  the  E.  bank.  The  first  of  any  consequence  is 
the  town  of  Hannek,  opposite  the  isle  of  Tumi**, 
where  the  cotton  plant  is  said  to  be  productively 
cultivated.  But  by  far  the  most  important  is  Ma- 
rdkali,  or  New  Dongola  (situated,  according  to 
Linnant,  in  19°  7'  80”  N.  lat.,  and  29°  54*  35"  E. 
long.;  hut  placed  by  RUppell  in  lat.  19°  10'  19", 
and  long.  30°  22'  15"  E.),  the  present  pop.  of 
which  has  been  estimated  at  6,000,  including  100 
Copts.  The  bazaar  is  daily  increasing,  and  is 
supplied  from  Cairo  with  shoes,  printed  cottons, 
calicoes,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hardware,  Ac. ; hut.  on 
account  of  a heavy  duty  levied  upon  all  articles 
of  consumption,  they  arc  four  times  the  price  that 
they  are  in  Cairo.  Dongola  boasts  of  a coffee- 
house and  a manufactory  for  indigo;  the  govern- 
ment is  also  building  baths.  The  thermometer  on 
(Jhrisl  mas-dav,  1836,  stood,  in  the  shade  at  2 p.m., 
at  86°,  and  at  8 p.m,  at  80°.  (Journal  Geog.  Soc., 
ix,  164.)  Property  is  valued  according  to  the 
manlier  of  wutcr-wheels  an  individual  possesses, 
and  he  is  taxed  accordingly.  (Burckhardt’s  Nubia, 
p.  66.)  The  chief  places  from  New  to  Old  Don- 
gola are  the  dilapidated  town  of  Handek,  Basleyn, 
and  Kodohol;  between  which  numerous  villages 
intervene,  many  of  them  in  ruins.  Tonga,  or  Old 
Dongola,  the  cap.  of  what  was  once  a powerful 
Christian  kingdom,  is  now  a miserable  ruin,  situ- 
ated on  a rock  which  slope*  clown  to  the  water’s 
edge ; it  is  covered  with  sand,  a large;  mass  of 
wluch  has  evidently  buried  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  divided  the  remains  into  two  sections;  the  S. 
part  only  is  inhabited  by  about  300  persons.  The 
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sand  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  hAS  accu- 
mulated in  such  quantities  that  its  surface  is  level 
with  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses,  the  only 
entrance  to  which  is  through  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms,  (Geog.  Journal,  ix.  104.)  There  is  a 
mosque,  on  rather  an  elevated  site,  which  com- 
mands a g(KKl  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  consists  principally  of  drifted  sand,  with,  at 
rare  intervals,  a few  feet  of  cultivable  soil.  Ara- 
bukoi,  the  last  Dongolesc  town,  is  one  of  little  im- 
portance. 

Dongola  is  now  an  appendage  to  Egypt,  together 
with  Lower  Nubia,  which  territories  were  con- 
quered bv  the  late  celebrated  ruler  of  Egypt,  Me- 
heinet  Ali.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  numerous 
kingdoms  divided  between  the  Sheygya  Arabs, 
amongst  whom,  at  their  expulsion  from  Egypt, 
the  Mamelukes  sought  refuge.  The  fugitives, 
however,  hHd  scarcely  been  a month  at  Argo, 
when,  upon  some  slight  pretext,  they  murdered 
their  benefactor,  the  Sheygya  king,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  establishing  a go- 
vernment of  their  own  at  New  Dongola.  The 
pacha  of  Egypt,  upon  pretence  of  punishing  this 
breach  of  justice  and  hospitality,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country,  and,  meeting  with  little 
resistance,  tix»k  possc-si' >n  of  it,  which  he  has 
quietly  retained  ever  since  1820.  (Burckhordt's 
X ubia,  p.  65 ; Quarterly  Review,  xxvii.  217.)  The 
people  possess  the  same  characteristics  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  (sec  Nubia),  except  that 
they  ore  unusually  ‘dirty,  idle,  and  ferocious’ 
(Narrative  of  Ismael  Pucha’s  Expedition,  p.  180); 
hut  they  are  also,  in  common  with  their  neigh- 
bours, extremely  h<*spitahle.  Mr.  Waddingion 
describes  the  women  as  ugly  in  person,  and  un- 
femininc  in  conversation  and  manners  : they  wear 
scarcely  any  clothing. 

The  Dunrjolcse  horse  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  particular  notice,  though  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  region  must  be  sought  for  in  the  art, 
Nubia.  This  animal,  so  celebrated  all  over  the 
East,  possesses  the  beauty  of  the  finest  Arabian 
breeds,  with  greater  size  and  more  bone.  The 
marcs  are  seldom  ridden,  and  the  stallions  fetch  a 
high  price ; from  five  to  ten  slaves  being  the  value 
usually  given  for  them.  Most  of  them  are  fed  for 
ten  months  iu  the  year  on  little  else  than  straw, 
and  in  spring  upon  green  crops  of  barley.  (Burek- 
hardt's  Nubia,  n.  67.) 

DONOBEW,  an  ini.  town  of  the  Birmese  em- 
pire, Pegu,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Irrawadi,  50  m. 
NW.  Rangoon  ; lat.  17°  8'  N.,  long.  05°  55'  E.  In 
1825,  its  stockade  extended  for  nearly  a mile  along 
t he  bank  of  the  river ; in  1827,  the  British  embassy 
found  this  place  considerably  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  It  is  noted  for  the  action,  in  the 
first  named  year,  in  which  Itundoola,  the  Birmese 
leader,  was  killed  by  a stray  bomb. 

DOONGURPOOH,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Gujerat,  82  ra.  ME.  Ahmedabnd  : lat.  23°  54' 
N.,  long.  73°  50'  K.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
this  town  or  its  territory ; the  mounds  enclosing 
the  Doongurpoor  lake  are  said  to  be  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  marble.  The  rajahs  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the  reigning  sovereigns 
of  Odeypoor;  the  majority  of  their  subjects  are 
llhecU.  Bands  of  Arabs  and  Sindies,  previously 
in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  liarassed  and  laid  waste 
this  district,  till  a stop  was  put  to  their  ravages 
by  the  British  troops. 

D0O8HAK,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Scistan,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  near  the  Helmunb,  and  about 
(i)  m.  E.  from  Zurrnh;  lat.  31°  8'  N„  long.  63°  lu'  , 
E.  The  modem  city  is  small  and  compact,  but  the 
ruins  cover  a vast  extent  of  ground.  It  is  popu- 
lous, has  a good  bazaar,  and  the  inhab.,  who  dress 
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in  the  Persian  manner,  have  a more  civilised  ap- 
jK-araiict!  than  the  other  natives  of  Seistan.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  open,  well-cult ivatod, 
and  produces  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  expegted  to  Herat : the  pasturage  is 
also  good  and  abundant.  Its  ruins  show  that  it 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  pre- 
sent; and  in  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Zaranga  of  Ptolemy. 

DOKCHESTE1L  a pari.  bor.  and  town  of  Eng 
land,  cap.  co.  Dorset,  div.  Dorchester,  hund.  Ug- 
gcscombe,  on  a gentle  elevation  adjoining  the 
Frome,  125  m.  SW.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and 
140$  m.  by  London  and  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  6.823  in  1861.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
three  wide  streets,  diverging  from  a central  area 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  road  to  London, 
Exeter,  and  Weymouth.  It  is  well  built,  par 
tially  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas:  and  is  very 
clean.  It  is  more  than  two-thirds  surroundde  by 
a tine  avenue,  commanding  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied views.  Furdington  Field,  an  unenclosed  tract 
of  fertile  land,  7 m.  in  circ.,  adjoins  the  town  ou 
the  S. : it  is  partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  held 
on  lives  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  are 
3 churches — 2 modem,  on  ancient  sites,  and  1 old, 
with  many  curious  monuments,  and  a lofty  pinna- 
cled tower;  4 dissenting  chapels;  a free  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1579,  with  2 exhibitions  to  St. 
John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  one  to  either  univer- 
sity; 3 sets  of  almshouses;  a small  theatre;  a 
town-hall  built  in  1791,  with  a market-place  under 
it ; a shire  hall,  in  which  the  couuty  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  a county  gaol  anti 
house  of  correction,  built  on  Howard’s  plan,  at  an 
expense  of  above  16,000/.,  and  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle.  There  are  large  barracks  in 
the  vicinity.  Market,  Sat.  and  Wed.  Fairs 
Candlemas  day.  Trinity  Monday,  St.  John's  day, 
St.  James's  day.  These  are  Urge  sheep  and  lamb 
fairs ; large  Hocks  of  a valuable  breed,  named  from 
the  place,  being  kept  on  the  extensive  sheep  walks 
of  the  vicinity.  Formerly  the  town  was  a con- 
siderable scat  of  the  woollen  manufacture;  but  at 
present  its  chief  dependence  is  on  commercial  busi- 
ness. It  has  breweries  noted  for  the  superiority  of 
their  ale;  and  there  arc  annual  races  in  Septem- 
ber. Dorchester  has  returned  2 meins,  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  21st  F.dw.  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  wns  confined  to  inhabit- 
ants of  the  bor.  paying  to  church  and  poor  in  re- 
spect of  their  personal  estates,  and  to  such  jiersons 
as  paid  to  church  and  poor  in  respect  of  their  renl 
estates  within  the  bor.  Registered  electors  458  in 
1865.  Under  the  Municipal  Act  it  is  governed 
by  4 aldermen  and  12  councillors:  its  municipal 
limits  coincide  with  the  porl.  ones.  Annual  value 
of  real  propert  y assessed  to  income  tax,  23,314/.  in 
1857,  and  25,515/.  in  1862. 

Dorchester  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  Romans  in  England.  It  was  called  by  them 
Lhimovariu  and  Dunium , and  lias  still  to  boast  of 
many  interesting  relics  of  its  Roman  masters. 
They  had  surrounded  it  with  a wall  and  a fosse ; 
part  of  the  forme/  having  been  standing  sft  late  as 
1802,  and  ‘great  part’  of  it  was  stauding  in  1775, 
when  visited  byStukelcy.  (Itinerarium  t’uriosum. 
p.  163.)  Maiden  Castle,  about  1 mile  SW.  of  the 
town,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  bv 
the  Romans  as  a summer  camp,  contra  otstica.  ft 
is  an  irregular  ellipse,  surrounded  hv  double  ditches 
and  ramparts:  the  former  of  great  depth  and  the 
latter  high  and  steep.  The  inner  area  comprises 
about  44  acres.  Poundbury  Castle,  nearer  the 
town,  on  its  NW.  side,  is  also  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  ; but,  though  of  the  same  character, 
it  is  of  very  iuferior  dimensions  to  Maiden  Castle. 
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Put  the  most  interesting  Homan  remain  near  Dor- 
chester is  the  amphitheatre,  about  4 m.  SW.  from 
the  town,  the  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  in 
England.  The  arena,  or  inner  floor  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, is  level  with  the  surrounding  plain  ; while 
the  sloping  sides,  on  which  were  seats  for  the 
spectators,  and  which  are  formed  of  masses  of 
chalk,  rise  30  ft.  above  it.  Its  dimensions  are  very 
large:  the  length  of  the  longest  external  diameter 
l>eing  3434  ft.,  and  that  of  the  shortest  external 
diameter  339$  do. : its  longest  internal  diameter 
is  218,  and  its  shortest  163  ft.  When  complete, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  accommo- 
dating  about  13,000  spectators.  In  modem  times, 
it  has  been  occasionally  used  ns  a place  of  punish- 
ment ; and  on  one  occasion,  on  a woman  being 
burnt  in  the  arena,  10.000  persons  arc  repotted  to 
have  been  congregated  within  the  amphitheatre, 
to  witness  the  horrible  spectacle.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  classical  remain  has  not  been 
preserved  with  due  care,  and  that  its  arena  has 
lK*en  repeatedly  profaned  by  the  plough.  The 
assises  held  at  Dorchester  in  Septcttiner,  1685,  are 
famous,  or  rather  infamous  for  the  judicial  mur- 
ders of  Judge  Jeffries. 

DOR  DOG  N E,  one  of  the  largest  d6p*.  of  France, 
comprising  the  ancient  prro*.  of  Perigord,  and  joirt 
of  Guicnne : between  lat.  44°  35'  and  45°  42/ N., 
and  long.  0°  and  1°  27'  E. ; having  N.  Charente 
uud  Haute  Vienne,  E.  Corrt*zc  and  Lot,  S.  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  and  W.  Gironde,  Charente,  and  Charente- 
Inferieurc.  Greatest  length  and  breadth,  about 
70  m.  each.  Area,  918.256  hectares;  pon.  501,687 
in  1861,  Several  hill-ranges  intersect  Dordogne, 
those  in  the  N.  belonging  to  the  Limousin,  and 
those  in  the  S.  to  the  Auvergne  mountain  chains. 
The  principal  summits  are  in  the  SF..,  but  none  is 
more  than  about  650  ft.  high.  Chief  rivers,  the 
I >ordogne,  Vizere,  Isle,  Dronne,  Ac.,  all  of  which 
have  a SW.  course.  The  Dordogne,  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  rivulets  Dor  and  Dogne,  rises  in 
the  Mont  tf  Or , Puv-de-Dome,  flows  at  first  SW., 
and  afterwards  due  W.  through  Correze,  Lot,  Dor- 
dogne, and  Gironde,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne, about  13  m.  below  Bordeaux,  after  a course 
of  nearly  220  m.,  167  of  which  are  navigable. 
{ limate  rather  damp,  but  upon  the  whole  healthy: 
the  winter  and  spring  are  rainy  seasons;  the 
summer  is  very  dry:  violent  storms  frequently 
occur.  Thera  are  but  46,400  hectares  of  rich  land, 
principally  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  the 
other  larger  streams ; the  smaller  valleys  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow  and  unproductive,  and  a large 
portion  of  the  d^p.  consists  of  arid  heaths  and 
wastes,  over  which  the  traveller  may  journey  for 
leagues  without  seeing  a single  hamlet,  Sufficient 
coni  is,  however,  grown  for  home  consumption; 
principally  rye,  maize,  and  millet.  The  chestnut 
crops  arc  important,  and  a good  deal  of  walnut  oil 
is  made.  'Inc  culture  of  the  vine  is  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  average  annual  produce  of 
wine  being  about  666,000  hectolitres.  1 lie  white 
wine  of  Bergerac  is  greatly  esteemed,  though  it  is 
mostly  011  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne  that  the 
Ik*s|  white  wines  of  the  dep.  are  grown  ; (lie  right 
bonk  is  more  famous  f*»r  its  red  wines.  Then*  nre 
few  meadows.  Game  is  very  plentiful.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  cadmium,  manganese,  coal,  and  lig- 
nite arc  mined : and  marble,  alabaster,  granite, 
lithographic  stone.  dre.,  quarried.  Working  in 
metals,  especially  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  an-  the  chief  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Coarse  woollens,  serges,  leather, 
kid  gloves,  earl  hen  ware,  good  l*n»r,  liqueurs,  brandy, 
and  blue  vitriol  are,  however.  al*o  made  in  the  d«*p. 
The  pdtrg  of  Perigueux.  ami  its  truffled  turkeys 
ami  other  poultry,  arc  held  in  the  highest  eatima- 
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lion  both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  sup- 
port a considerable  trade.  Dordogne  is  divided 
into  5 arrond.,  47  cantons,  and  583  communes. 
Chief  towns,  Perigueux,  the  cap.,  Bergerac  and 
Sarlat.  Perigord  was  from  the  9th  to  the  15th 
century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  counts: 
Henry  IV.,  a part  of  whose  patrimony  it  was, 
united  it  to  the  French  crown. 

DORKING,  a market-town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Surrey,  hund.  Wotton,  near  the  Mole, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton ; 
21  m.  SSW.  the  former  by  road,  and  29  in.  by 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4.061,  ami 
of  |»ar.  6,997  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  10,150  acres. 
Dorking  is  finely  situated  on  the  side  of  a sand- 
stone hill,  many  of  the  houses  having  cellars  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock ; it  )ms  wide  streets,  and  is  a 
well-built,  well-paved,  neat  country  town.  The 
country  round  is  remarkably  beautiful ; it  is  well 
wooded,  and  presents  a succession  of  flue  bold 
hills  and  rich  valleys,  with  a great  numl*  r of  fine 
seats.  The  church  is  a large  ancient  structure, 
and  there  is  a good  town -ball  and  some  alms- 
houses in  the  vicinity.  Dorking  has  the  finest 
breed  of  fowls  in  England;  they  have  sir  claws, 
and  the  cat  ions  fatten  to  an  immense  size.  The 
custom  of  Borough  English,  bv  which  the  youngest 
son  succeeds  to  copyhold  proj>crty,  prevails  in  this 
manor. 

DORNOCH,  a market-town,  and  the  only  royal 
burgh  in  Sutherland,  Scotland,  on  a low  sandv 
tieach,  NF..  coast  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  63  m.  >«. 
Inverness.  Pop.  483  in  1861.  The  sea  approaches 
to  al>out  150  yards  of  the  town,  yet  doe*  not  confer 
on  it  the  advantages  of  a sea-port,  there  being  no 
harlour.  It  is  a mean-looking  town,  with  many 
marks  of  poverty  and  decay.  It  has  no  aoun-e  of 
munici(>al  revenue,  except  the  customs  levied  at 
six  annual  fuirs;  but  as  these  nre  on  the  decline, 
the  income  of  the  town  is  suffering  accordingly. 
It  was  made  a royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  in  1628. 
Dornoch  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cathedral, 
and  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
Caithness.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Richard  Murray,  bishop  of  the  sec, 
who  died  in  1245,  and  who  was  afterwards  canon- 
ised. (Keith’s  Scottish  Bishops,  1824,  p.  209.) 
The  remains  of  the  buildings  are  extensive  and 
magnificent.  The  present  parish  church  consists 
of  three  aisles  of  . je  old  cathedral ; and  under- 
neath it  is  the  burying -pi ace  of  the  noble  family 
of  Sutherland.  A jortion  of  the  bishop’s  palace 
serves  as  the  county  court-room  and  gaol.  A 
monastery  of  Red  Friars  was  founded  here  by  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  in  1271,  of  which  the  mins  have 
entirelv  disappeared.  (Ib.  397.)  Dornoch  unites 
with  Wick,  I muiarty,  Dingwall,  'l  ain  and  Kirk- 
wall. in  sending  a mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. 

DORPAT,  or  DERPT  (Russ.  Jourirf ),  a town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Riga,  cap.  distr.,  on  the 
Embnch,  and  on  the  high  read  between  Riga  and 
Petersburg,  J5U  m.  NE.  the  former,  and  170  m. 
SE.  the  latter  city.  Pop.  14,650  in  1858.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  is  divided  into  three 
separate  portions — Dorpat  Proper,  and  the  suburb* 
of  Riga  und  l’etersbuig.  It  has  a fine  market- 
place, a stone  bridge  over  the  Embach,  and  a ca- 
thedral, now  partly  in  ruins,  hut  which  formerly 
had  a nave  supported  bv24  arches  and  surmounted 
by  two  towers.  'Hie  old  fortifications,  with  some 
of  the  ditches  have  boon  converted  into  orna- 
mental gardens  shrubberies,  and  public  walks.  It 
is  surrounded  hv  hills,  which,  as  well  as  the  banks 
of  the  river,  offer  many  line  points  of  view. 

Dorpat  in  the  scat  of  a university,  which  in 
1862  had  15  professors  and  above  Tiki  students. 
This  institution  was  originally  louutlcd  by  Gua- 
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tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  1632.  After  suffer-  ’ 
ing  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the  ware  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  having  been  removed  to 
] 'emau,  it  was  re-established  in  Dorpat  in  1802 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  The  university 
jMissesses  a library  of  80,000  vols.,  a museum  of 
arts,  an  observatory  with  some  excellent  instru- 
ments, cabinets  of  physical,  chemical,  rnineralo- 
gical,  zoological,  and  |wthological  subjects,  an 
anatomical  museum,  a collection  of  agricultural 
models,  and  a Ixdanical  garden  containing  mnnv 
rare  plants  : it  has  attached  to  it  a hospital,  1 
theological  and  philological  seminaries,  and  an 
institute  for  the  education  of  professors.  Though 
considered  as  especially  belonging  to  this  and  the 
adjacent  governments,  it  is  much  resorted  to  from 
many  other  parts  of  Russia.  Dorpat  also  con- 
tains a gymnasium  and  a normal  primary  school. 

The  town  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1030.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  wTio  erected  it  into  a bishopric  in  1221. 
Its  commerce  now  began  to  Hourish,  and  at  one 
jK-riod  it  ranked  a*»  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It 
was  afterwards  alternately  in  the  power  of  the 
Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians;  the  latter  have  re- 
tained possession  of  it  since  1701. 

DORSET,  u marit.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Eng- 
land, having  S.  the  British  Channel,  E.  Hants, 
X.  Wilts  and  Somerset,  and  W.  Devonshire.  Area, 
987  square  miles,  or  632,025  acres,  of  which  alxmt 
200,000  are  arable,  400,000  are  meadow  and  pasture, 
and  the  rest  heath.  Surface  beautifully  diversified; 
climate  mild  and  salubrious,  not  being  so  rainy  as  J 
in  some  districts  more  to  the  W.  Soil  principally  | 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  loam.  The  vale  of  Black-  1 
more,  traversed  bv  the  Stour,  containing  170,000 
acres,  and  some  other  tracts  in  the  W.  jmuI  of  the 
co.  and  along  the  coast,  are  eminently  fertile  and 
beautiful;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
eo.  is  the  extent  or  its  chalky  downs,  depastured 
by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  round  P»xde  Har- 
bour there  are  large  tracts  of  heath.  Agriculture 
in  a medium  state  of  advancement ; hut  more  im- 
proved in  the  E.  than  in  the  W.  districts.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  a goexi  deal  grown,  but  leas  now  than 
formerly.  Water  meadows  extensive,  and  their 
management  well  understood.  The  greater  jxart 
of  the  co.  is  in  grass.  There  are  some  very  large 
dairies;  they  are  not  generally  looked  after  by  the 
farmers,  but  let,  at  so  much  per  cow,  to  dairymen, 
many  of  whom  have  made  large  fortunes.  Stock 
of  sheep  estimated  at,  between  600,000  and  700,000. 
Property  in  large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes, 
but  mostly  large  : they  are  let  for  14  or  21  years, 
the  rents,  in  moat  places,  being  paid  once  a year. 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Somerset  House,  and  others 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  London,  ns  well  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  towns  in  the  S.  of  Eng- 
land, have  been  constructed  of  stone  brought  from 
the  freestone  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  in 
this  co.;  and  the  Isle  of  Purbcek  supplies  the  pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire  with  the  clay  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  tiner  sorts  of  earthenware. 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  flax  and 
hemp  at  lleanii lister,  Netherbury,  and  Bridport. 
Shirt  buttons  are  made  at  Shaftesbury  and  Bland- 
ford;  silk  is  spun  at  Sherborne  and  Gillingham, 
and  wool  at  Fordinglon  and  Lyme  Regis.  Prin- 
cq*al  rivers.  Stour  ami  Frome.  Principal  towns, 
Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Weymouth,  ami  Melcotnbe 
Regis.  Dorset  has  34  hundreds  and  271  parishes, 
ami  returns  13  moms,  to  the  H.  of  ('.,  viz.  3 for 
the  co„  2 each  for  the  bors.  of  Bridport,  Dor- 
chester, Poole,  and  Weymouth,  ami  1 each  for 
Shaftesbury  and  Ware  ham.  Registered  electors 
for  co.  6, 221  in  1865.  Pop.  188,789  in  1861,  in- 
habiting 37,709  houses.  Annual  value  of  real 
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property  assessed  to  income  tax,  863,715/.  in  1857, 
and  810,371/.  in  1862. 

DORT,  or  DORDRECHT,  n partially  fortified 
town  of  S.  Holland,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
great  inundation  of  1421,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Waal,  a branch  of  the  Mnese,  10  m.  SE.  Rotter- 
dam, on  the  railway  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  25,260  in  1861.  Iiort  is  a dull,  though  a 
tolerably  well-built  town : its  streets  are  lined 
with  houses  of  an  antique  fashion,  the  gable*  of 
which  are  turned  outwards.  They  rise  witli  many 
grotesqutdy  ornamented  windows  and  crow-steps 
to  a considerable  altitude ; while  the  practice  of 
|iainting  the  bricks  a bright  red,  and  the  orna- 
mental stones  and  cornices  a light  colour,  adds  to 
their  fantastic  appearance.  A number  of  the 
houses,  as  appears  from  the  dates  carved  on  their 
exterior,  were  erected  during  the  [x;riod  of  Spanish 
occupation,  previously  to  1572.  The  primi|»al 
public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a fine  edifice, 
and  the  church,  an  old  Gothic  structure,  3(H)  ft. 
long  by  150  bread,  with  a heavy  square  tower  con- 
spicuous from  a great  distance.  The  latter  build- 
ing is  paved  entirely  with  flat  monumental  stones, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity;  mid  its 
walls  are  surrounded  with  monuments,  which  the 
Dutch  ingeniously  preserved  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French,  by  concealing 
them  with  a screen  of  plaster.  The  church  also 
contains  a marble  pulpit,  highly  ornamented  with 
elaborate  and  elegant  carving.  The  hall  in  which 
the  famous  symsl  of  Doit  held  its  sittings  is  still 
in  excellent  preservation,  but  is  now  a theatre. 

I tort  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  with  fortifica- 
tions; on  the  side  of  the  Waal  it  has  several 
quays,  and  a good  harbour,  from  which  two  canals 
lead  into  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a considerable  trade  in  flax,  which  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  its  vicinity,  and  a gi**d  deal  of 
which  is  shij  ped  for  England  and  Ireland.  It  has 
also  a large  trade  in  corn,  salt-fish,  train-oil,  and 
timber ; the  lntter  article  is  floated  down  from  the 
Upper  Rhiuc  in  immense  rafts,  which,  when  sold, 
often  realise  from  25,000/.  to  33,000/.  There  are 
many  windmills  for  sawing  deals  in  and  near 
j Dort,  some  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  linen-bleach- 
I ing,  tobacco,  and  white  lead  manufactories,  and 
1 building  docks.  Dort  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
| the  country ; was  the  original  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Holland,  and,  in  1752,  the  seat  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  states  at  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  de- 
clared ; hut  the  most  memorable  aira  in  its  history 
is  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  to  which  reference 
has  l>een  already  made,  held  in  consequence  of  a 
schism  in  the  reformed  church,  .lames  Anninius, 
profe.Nsor  of  diviuity  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  re- 
spect to  predestination  and  grace,  obtained  the 
support  of  Grotius,  Baroeveldt,  and  other  learned 
and  eminent  persons,  as  well  ns  of  a considerable 
number  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Ilia 
tenets  were,  however,  opposed  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence, and  were  represented  as  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous description.  The  disputes  that,  grew  out 
of  this  controversy  being  not  iinfreqnently  at- 
tended with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  the  States 
General  at  last  agreed  to  refer  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute to  a council  or  synod  for  its  decision.  This 
synod,  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  through- 
out Protestant  Europe,  assembled  on  the  13tli  of 
November,  1618,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the 
25th  of  May,  1619:  it  was  attended  not  merely 
I by  all  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Uniletl 
| Provinces,  but,  also  by  deputies  from  the  reformed 
: churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland. 
] The  Calvinists  having  a decided  majority  in  the 
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assembly,  all  its  decisions  were  in  conformity  to 
their  views.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Ar- 
minianism  were  pronounced  to  bo  pestilential 
error*  and  corruptions  of  the  true  faith  ; and  this 
was  followed  up  by  the  excommunication  of  the 
Arminians,  the  suppression  of  their  religious  as- 
semblies, and  the  deprivation  of  their  ministers. 

These  unjust  ami  violent  proceedings,  lieing 
aggravated  bv  political  animosities,  led  to  the 
most  deplorable  results.  In  the  persecution  to 
which  they  gave  rim*,  the  eminent  statesman 
1 tame  veldt,  though  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold ; many  distinguished 
Arminians  were  driven  into  exile ; and  even  Gto- 
lius  was  condemned  to  a per|>etual  imprisonment, 
from  which  he  was  only  extricated  by  the  sagacity, 
courage,  and  devotion  of  his  wife.  But  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Arminians,  in  1625,  this  persecution  relaxed  ; and 
most  of  the  exiles  wen*  soon  after  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Holland.  The  Armininn  doctrine  is  now 
very  widely  diffused,  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  differ  from  it.  (See  Mosheim,  iv.  439—166, 
8vo.  edit.) 

DOUAI,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  arroiid.,  situated  very  ad- 
vantageously for  commerce,  on  the  Searpe,  1H  m. 
S.  Lille,  <m  the  railway  from  Paris  lo  Lille.  Pop. 
21,486  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the 
principal  square  is  large  and  handsome : it  is  sur- 
rounded with  old  irregular  walls,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  Is  farther  defended  by  a fort  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  about  2 m.  N.  Douai.  The 
town  contains  large  establishments  of  artillery,  a 
superb  arsenal,  and  one  of  the  three  royal  cannon 
foundries  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  a sub- 
prefecture,  of  an  iui|H‘rial  court  for  the  dept*,  du 
Nord  and  the  Pas-d e-Calais,  a tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a royal  college  with  262  pupils,  a royal 
school  of  artillery,  an  Acatb'tnie  UnirrrsU/iirr,  which 
has  replaced  its  celebrated  university,  founded  in 
1562  ; with  schools  of  design  and  music,  a primary 
normal  school,  a public  library  with  28,000  printed 
vols.,  and  600  MSS.,  museums  of  painting  and  anti- 
quities, cabinets  of  natural  history  and  medical 
science,  a botanical  garden,  two  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre.  Industry  and  the 
arts  are  alike  thriving  in  Douai.  It  luts  fabric’s  of 
lace,  tulles,  gauze,  cotton  stuffs,  thread,  and  earth- 
enware, glass  an<l  soap  works,  and  salt  and  sugar 
refineries;  with  a considerable  trade  in  flax,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Douai  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  previously 
to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Ciesar.  Its  ixxwHsion 
was  guaranteed  to  France  by  the  treaty  iff  Utrecht. 

DO  UBS,  a frontier  d^n.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  formerly  comprised  in  Franche- 
Comte,  having  X.  ami  N\V.  the  deps.  Haut-Bhin 
and  Haute  Saone,  SVV.  that  of  Jura,  and  E.  Swit- 
zerland. Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  about  60  m. ; 
breadth  varying  from  20  m.  in  the  N.  to  50  m.  in 
the  8.;  area,  522,765  hectares.  Pop.  296,280  in! 
1861.  Four  collateral  mountain  chains  belonging  1 
to  the  Jura  system  intersect  the  dep.  in  nearly  its  i 
entire  length,  decreasing  in  height  from  E.  to  W., 
and  naturally  dividing  the  surface  into  a moun- 
tain, hill,  and  plain  region.  The  loftiest  summit 
of  the  E.  range,  Mount  Suchet,  is  5,283  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  : the  principal  elevatiun  of  the 
W,  range  rises  to  only  953  ft.  The  plain  country 
to  the  W.  of  the  latter  range  is  the  most  fertile, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  com, 
and  of  the  vine;  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  not 
generally  productive.  The  mountains  arc  all  of 
calcareous  formation,  ami  abound  with  narrow 
gorges,  grot  toes,  ami  caverns : the  more  elevated 
ranges  arc  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  many 
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I parts  with  ice  and  snow  for  six  months  of  the 
] year.  Chief  rivers  Doubs,  Loul,  ami  Ognon.  The 
j former  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rixon,  and,  after 
l a very  tortuous  course  through  the  dep.,  it  pro- 
| reeds  SW.  through  that  of  Jura,  and  a part  of 
j Saone-eULoire,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Sntme  at 
Verdun.  From  Bcsan^on  to  near  Montlielmnl,  the 
I Doubs  forms  a part  of  the  navigable  canal  lx- tween 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  There  are  many  small 
i rivers  and  some  large  marshes.  Climate  variable 
■ and  rather  cold,  but  generally  healthy.  Wheat, 
rye,  maize,  heran,  pulse,  fruits,  wines,  A*c„  arc 
grown  in  the  valleys  and  low  country,  which  the 
inhabs.  exchange  with  those  of  the  mountainous 
: districts  for  barley,  flax,  cheese,  drugs,  and  timber. 

| Agriculture  very  backward:  fallows  are  so  com- 
mon as  usually  to  occupy  nearly  a third  part  of 
the  cultivable  land.  — a waste  that  might  U* 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  avoided  by  the  substi- 
tution of  green  crops,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
great  additional  supply  of  food  for  cattle  and  of 
manure  would  be  obtained.  According  to  official 
tables,  120,646  hectares  of  land  are  occupied  with 
forests ; and  this  is  one  of  the  few  French  deps.  in 
which  the  planting  of  trees  is  actively  going  on. 
Meadow  lands  are  extensive;  in  the  arrond.  of 
Montbeliard  they  arc  well  irrigated.  The  rearing 
of  cattle  is  pursued  to  a considerable  extent,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  similar  to  that 
of  Gruyerc.  This  brunch  of  industry  is  mostly 
conducted  either  by  the  proprietors  of  from  40  to 
60  cows,  or  bv  associations  of  small  proprietors, 
whose  share  of  the  cheese  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  respectively  furnish.  The 
total  annual  product  of  cheese  is  estimated  at 

2.500.000  kilogrammes,  worth  1,650,000  ir. ; of 
butter,  260,000  kilogr.,  value  260,000  fr.  Iron, 
coal,  and  lignite  are  mined,  and  gypsum,  marble, 
and  building-stone,  quarried.  There  are  about 
20  iron -works  in  the  dep.,  which  supply  yearly 

1.700.000  kilogr.  of  bar  iron,  7,030,000  kilogr.  of 
, CA«t  <lo.,  2,400,<)00  kilogr.  of  iron  wire,  160,000 

| kilogr.  of  point?*,  640,000  kilogr.  of  iron  plates, 
and  30,000  chests  of  tinned  ware.  The  cxtahlixh- 
uient  at  Audincourt  alone  yields  6,000,000  kilogr. 
of  cast  and  forged  iron.  Watchmaking  employs 
I about  2,000  artisans,  and  alxnit  60.000  watches 
! are  made  annually  in  Besanyon.  Cutlery,  copper 
I wares,  paper,  leather,  liqueurs,  bottles,  and  a few 
fabrics  of  difl'erent  kinds,  arc  amongst  the  other 
I principal  manufactures.  The  exports  of  the  dep. 
are  chiefly  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  timber,  iron,  hard- 
ware, watches,  and  agricultural  implements;  its 
imports  com,  wines,  brandy,  cotton,  w'oollen,  and 
other  fabrics.  Doubs  is  divided  into  4 arrond., 
27  cantons,  and  640  communes.  Chief  towns, 
Besan^on,  the  cap.,  Pontarlicr,  and  Montcbelianl. 
About  26,000  of  the  pop.  arc  Protestants,  This 
dep.  formed  a part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  under 
Charles  V. ; it  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1060. 

DOUGLASS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  the  E.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  ai  the 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  on  a circular  bay,  80  ni. 
XW.  Liverpool;  laL  54°  12'  N„ long  4°  25/47"  W. 
Pop.  9,894  in  1861.  The  town  has  some  good 
streets  and  buildings ; but,  «|teaking  generally,  the 
former  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  ha*,  however, 
been  a gixxl  deal  improved  of  late  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influx  of  visitors  from  Liverpool  ami 
other  places,  in  summer,  attracted  by  the  facilities 
for  sea-bathing,  and  by  the  ]>artial  exemption  from 
taxation  enjoyed  bv  residents  in  the  island.  (See 
Max,  lai.K  of.)  The  steam-packets  to  and  from 
Liverpool.  Belfast,  and  Glasgow  frequently  touch 
at  Douglass.  Castle  Mona,  near  the.  bench’ a little 
XE.  from  the  town,  formerly  the  property  and 
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residence  of  the  dukes  of  Athol,  has  been  sold,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a hotel.  There  is  here  a 
pier  620  ft.  in  length,  with  a light-house  at  its 
head.  The  harbour  dries  at  low  water;  but  vessels 
drawing  10  ft,  water  may  enter  it  at  high-water 
neaps,  and  those  drawing  14  ft.  at  high  water 
springs.  The  anchorage  in  stormy  weather  is  but 
indifferent.  The  parish  church  is  2 m.  from  the 
town ; but  it  has  three  other  churches,  one  of 
which  is  a handsome  structure,  with  chapels  for 
Tat  holies,  Methodists,  and  Independents.  It  has 
also  assembly-rooms,  a public  library,  a Lancas- 
trian school,  and  several  charitable  foundations. 
The  custom-house  is  one  of  its  best  buildings. 

DOULENS,  or  DOULLENS,  a town  of  France, 
d(fp,  Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Authie,  Id  m.  N. 
Amiens.  Pop.  4,932  in  1861.  It*  citadel,  formerly 
considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Picardv,  was  re- 
paired by  Yauban,  and  is  very  strong.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  remarkable  for  beauty  and  light- 
ness of  style : the  town  has  two  hospitals,  a theatre, 
and  a large  cotton-spinning  factory. 

POUNE,  a market  town  of  Scotland,  eo.  Perth, 
on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Teith,  a tributary  of  the 
Forth,  7 m.  NW.  Stirling.  Pop.  1,256  m 1861. 
The  town  consist*  of  three  streets,  radiating  from 
a centre  w'hcre  the  market-cross  stands.  Its  only 
public  building  is  the  parish  church,  a Gothic 
edifice  with  a handsome  tower.  It  is  famous  for 
its  annual  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  fairs,  six  in 
uumlier,  one  of  them  lasting  three  days.  The 
cattle  and  sheep  are  from  the  highlands,  and  are 
lean,  and  purchased  to  be  fattened  either  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England.  The  cotton 
manufactory  of  Ocanston  is  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Teith,  and  is 
driven  by  water.  It  belongs  to^a  Glasgow  com- 
pany. and  gives  employment  to  700  individuals  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching.  Doune  Castle, 
which  is  within  a few  hundred  yard*  of  the  town, 
on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Ardoch  with  the  Teith,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  Scottish  fortresses.  It  was  originally 
the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Menteith.  It  was  occa- 
sionally the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
was,  for  a while,  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in 
1 745.  It  gives  the  second  title  to  the  noble  family 
of  Moray,  whose  property  it  has  long  been.  It  has 
a square  tower  80  ft.  high  ; the  walls  are  10  ft. 
thick.  The  bridge  of  Teith,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1635  bv  Robert 
Spittal,  tailor  to  Margaret,  wife  of  James  IV.  and 
daughter  of  Henry  VII. 

POL’KO  (Span.  Pukro,  an. Duruu),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  through 
the  N.  part  of  both  which  it  Hows.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Olbion,  prov.  Soria,  Old  Castile,  about 
In t.  42°  N.  ami  long.  2°  50'  YV.  At  first  it  run* 
SE.  and  then  S.  to  near  Soria,  but  thence  on- 
ward its  direction  is  generally  YV.,  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Portugal  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic:  in  lnt.  41°  8'  N.,  long.  8°  38'  \\ .,  2 
in.  YV.  Oporto.  From  near  Miranda  to  beyond 
Torre  de  Moneorvo,  however,  it  Hows  almost  due 
SYY’.,  forming  the  Ixiundarv  lietween  the  Spanish 
prov.  of  Salamanca  and  the  Portuguese  prov.  of 
Tras-os-Montes.  It  afterwards  separates  the  lat- 
ter prov.  and  Minho  from  Beiro.  The  length  of 
its  entire  course  Is  estimated  at  500  ni. ; it  receives 
the  Pisuerga,  Seguilla,  Eala  (it*  principal  tribu- 
tnry),  Sals.r,  Tua,  and  Tamcga  on  the  right,  and 
the  (irado,  F.rcstna.  Tonnes,  Agueda,  Co*,  la- 
vorn,  Paivn,  Ac.,  on  the  left  side:  its  basin  may 
be  considered  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  It  runs  for  the  most  part  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys;  its  lied  is  generally 
narrow,  and  it*  current  very  rapid,  it  is,  liow- 
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ever  navigable  a*  far  as  San  Joho  de  Pcsquiera, 
about.  70  m.  1C. by  N.  Oporto;  and  since  the  Wine 
Company  of  the  Upper  Douro  have  partially  re- 
moved some  obstacles  that  existed  at  that  point, 
it  has  been  rendered  available  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  as  high  as  Torre  de  Moneorvo,  100  m.  from 
the  ocean.  It  has  a bar  at  its  mouth,  and  it* 
navigation  is  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
frethca,  or  sudden  swellings,  occasioned  by  rains, 
Ac.,  to  which  it  is  very  subject.  (See  Ohokto.) 
Soria,  Aranda-de-I)uero,  'loro,  and  Zamora  in 
Spain;  and  in  Portugal  Miranda,  San  Joao  dc 
Pesquicra,  and  Oporto,  are  situated  on  it*  luinks. 
Sixteen  stone  bridges  cross  it  at  various  points, 
besides  which  it  presents  numerous  ford*. 

DOVER  (vulgarly  DOVOR),  a Cinque  Port, 
pari,  borough,  and  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  St.  Augustine,  bund.  Bcwsborough,  69  m. 
SE.  London  by  road,  and  HX  m.  J>v  South  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  25,325  in  1861.  the  town  stand* 
on  the  SE.  shore  of  the  co.,  on  the  straits  of 
Dover,  in  a valley  formed  by  the  depression  of  the 
chalk  stratA.  27  m.  NW.  bv  W.  Calais,  and  21  m. 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  French  coast.  It  is 
traversed  by  a small  stream,  which  emptic*  itself 
into  the  ha’rlamr.  The  town  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street,  extending  upwards  of  a mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley,  shorter  ones  branching 
from  it  on  each  side,  and  ranges  of  houses  on  the 
shore.  What  may  be  called  the  New  Town  of 
Dover,  built  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  occasional 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season,  is  under  the 
castle  cliffs  on  the  K. : the  old  jiart  of  the  town  is 
irregular,  and  the  streets  narrow ; but  the  whole 
is  improving.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
building,  the  village*  of  Charlton  and  Bucklaml 
have  become  continuous  portions  of  the  town.  It 
has  two  ancient  |»ar.  churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
James's,  the  former  rebuilt  in  1844 ; another  St. 
James,  erected  in  1862,  at  a cost  of  10,000/.,  and 
twelve  dissenting  ehaj>el*.  There  is  also  a school, 
founded  in  1789,  for  forty-five  boys  and  thirty - 
four  girls,  now  incorporate!  with  a national  school, 
which  educates  400  children ; a girl’s  *chool  of 
industry,  established  1819;  an  infant  school : a 
savings’  lunik ; a dispensary,  and  many  minor 
charities;  a town-hall  and  gaol;  theatre  and 
assembly  rooms,  built  in  1790;  nubile  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  and  baths,  on  the  Marine  Parade. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small 
stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  called  the 
Dour  or  Plut,  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  har- 
bour,  of  6$  anil  7£  acres  respectively.  Vessels  of 
200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  qua  vs,  and  those  of 
400  tons  can  enter  the  port.  There  is  a great 
Harbour  of  Refuge  outside  the  port,  formed  l»y  n 
granite  pier  a mile  in  length,  known  as  the  Ad- 
miralty pier.  The  mail  steamers  to  and  from 
France  land  and  discharge  passengers  at  this  pier, 
and  the  railway  trains  run  along  it,  close  to  the 
Ixiats.  By  a charter  of  James  I.,  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Port*,  and  ten  other  commissioners, 
were  appointed  conservators  of  the  harlxmr.  t >n 
an  eminence  bounding  the  SE.  side  of  the  valley 
stands  the  castle,  on  immense  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  works,  occupying  an  area  of  a!xmt 
thirty  acres;  it  is  approached  bv  a bold  ascent, 
but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  There  are  remains  of  ramparts, 
and  of  n temple,  hath,  and  Pharos,  supposed  to  l*e 
of  Roman  construction.  Previously  to  the  last 
French  war,  the  works  were  much  dilapidated, 
but  they  were  then  repaired,  ami  greatly  aug- 
mented. There  are  upjicr  and  lower  court*,  sur- 
rounded (except  towards  the  sea)  by  curtain*  and 
large  dry  ditches;  in  the  centre  of  the  former  is  a 
spacious  keep,  built  by  Henry  III.,  and  now  form- 
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ing  a b<>mb-prtx>f  magazine;  the  curtain  of  the 
lower  court  is  flanked,  at  irregular  intervals,  by 
ten  towers  of  various  construction — the  oldest 
built  by  Earl  Godwin,  the  others  at  different 
times  during  the  Norman  dynasty : with  these, 
subterranean  passages  communicate  from  the 
ditch  : there  are  also  four  or  five  ancient  wells, 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  370  ft.  The  modem 
works  consist  of  batteries  with  heavy  artillery, 
casemates,  covered  ways,  a large  vault,  excavated 
in  the  chalk,  and  barracks  capable  of  lodging 
2,000  troops.  The  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Porta  is  always  constable  of  the  castle.  The 
heights  on  the  E.  side  the  valley  were  also 
strongly  fort i tied  during  the  last  war,  and  the 
fortifications  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in 
recent  years,  annual  grants  of  parliament  being 
allowed’  for  the  purpose.  The  grant  for  the 
financial  year  1864-5  amounted  to  281,336/. 
These  fortifications  are  garrisoned  by  2,500  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a brigadier-gen erul 
There  is  a military  hospital  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town.  Dover  ha*  a busy,  thriving  appearance, 
its  chief  traffic  being  derived  from  the  influx  of 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Continent : of  late 
years,  also,  its  popularity,  as  a fashionable  sea- 
bathing place,  has  considerably  increased.  There 
are  large  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the 
town  a brewery  and  private  docks,  where  ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  rope, 
sail,  and  other  establishments  connected  with  the 
supply  of  shipping.  The  intercourse  with  Calais 
and  other  French  ports,  and  also  with  London,  is 
almost  wholly  carried  on  hv  steamers.  The  coast- 
ing trade  consists  chiefly  of  com  exported  to  Imn- 
don,  and  coals  imported  from  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  port  comprises  the  creek  of  Folkestone, 
and  the  stations  of  Hythc  and  Rotnnev.  Almut 
ninety-five  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
5,060  tons,  belong  to  the  port. 

Dover,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  and  the  pari  and  municipal 
limits  coincide.  Previously  to  the  act,  the  g<>- 
voming  body  consisted  of  a mayor,  twelve  jurats, 
and  tliir/y-six  common  councilinen,  who,  like  the 
magistrates  of  the  other  Cinque  Ports,  enjoyed 
several  peculiar  privileges  in  the  trial  of  crimes, 
drc. ; hut  these  are  now  either  wholly  done  away 
with,  or  great lv  abridged.  The  constable  of  the 
castle  has  still,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff  within  the  Cinque  Port  limits  ; writs  from 
the  superior  courts  are  directed  to  him.  ami  his 
warrant  is  executed  by  an  officer  called  Dodar ; 
the  debtors’  prison  being  in  the  castle:  a court  of 
Lutiemamtge  is  also  still  held  for  licensing  and 
regulating  pilots. 

Dover  has  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  the  18th  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  freemen  ; 
the  right  of  freedom  being  acquired  by  birth,  by 
marriage  (during  the  wife’s  life),  by  the  pos- 
session'of  a freehold  within  the  town  and  port, 
by  gift  and  purchase.  Registered  electors,  2,207 
in  1865.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  income-tax  121,015/.  in  1857,  and 
117.5024  in  1862. 

Dover  was  a station  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Hubris;  and  being  situated  nearer  to 
the  Continent  than  any  other  town  in  England,  it 
was  long  regarded  as  of  the  highest  inqiortance, 
and  as  lieing,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  kingdom.  At 
Swingfleld,  near  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a 
precept  ory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  where  King 
John  surrendered  his  crown,  and  received  it  luick 
from  the  Pope’s  legate,  in  acknowledgment  of  supe- 
riority. Iu  1216,  the  castle  was  successfully  de- 
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feuded  against  the  Dauphin  of  France,  by  Hugh 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent.  In  the  civil*  war  it 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  in  1642,  by  the  Repub- 
lien  na 

Dover  cliffs  lie  Irnth  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of 
the  town.  The  noble  description  in  Shnkspenre 
is  applicable  to  the  latter;  hut  the  cliff  to  which 
the  poet  alluded  having  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down,  those  that  remain  do  not  quite 
come  tip  to  the  description. 

DOWLETABAD  (The  Fortunate  City ; Hind. 
Deoyhir),  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dustan, prov.  Aurangabad,  and  its  original  cup., 
•lom.  of  the  Nizam,  7 m.  XW.  Aurangabad ; lat. 
19°  57'  N.,  long.  75°  25'  K.  The  fortress  stands 
upon  an  isolated  conical  granite  rock,  the  summit 
of  which  is  about  600  ft.  above  the  plain  below, 
and  which  has  been  scarped  for  one-third  nearly 
of  its  height,  so  as  to  present  all  round  the  ap- 
pearance of  a perpendicular  cliff.  An  outer  wrall 
of  no  strength  surrounds  the  fort ; hut  three  other 
lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  he  passed  before 
arriving  at  the  ditch,  the  causeway  across  which 
will  admit  of  only  two  persons  abreast,  and  which 
is  defended  by  a building  with  battlements  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  mode  of  access  to  this  singular 
hill  fortress  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl  of 
Munster: — ‘The  governor  led  the  way  through 
an  excavation  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  so  low 
that  1 was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double.  But 
after  a few  paces,  a number  of  torches  showed  mo 
I was  in  a high  vault,  and  we  Iwgan  to  ascend  on 
a winding  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  hill. . . . This  passage  was  about  12  ft. 
high,  and  the  same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular. 
At  certain  distances  from  this  dismal  gallery  are 
trap-doors  with  Mights  of  small  steep  steps  leading 
to  the  ditch  below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man  to  pass,  also  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  tire  of  the 
assailants,  unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  glacis.  We  might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes 
mounting  by  torchlight,  ami  came  out  in  a sort  of 
hollow  in  the  rock  al>out  20  ft.  square.  On  one 
side,  leaning  against  the  cliff,  was  a large  iron 
plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  liottoin  of 
the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  |*>kcr.  On  the 
besiegers  having  gained  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage. this  iron  is  intended  to  Im  laid  down  over  the 
outlet,  and  a tire  placed  upon  it.’  Near  it  is  a per- 
forated hole  in  the  rock,  intended  to  act  as  a 
hollows  to  the  tire.  The  mad  hence  to  the  summit 
is  very  steep;  in  some  places  it  is  covered  with 
brushwood,  in  others  with  small  houses,  towers, 
and  gates:  it  passes  through  the  governor’s  resi- 
dence, a good  building,  surrounded  bv  a verandah 
with  12  arches.  On  the  peak  the  Nizam’s  Mag 
Mies,  and  a large  brass  24-pounder  is  mounted; 
hut,  excepting  tills,  in  the  whole  fortress  there  are 
hut  a few  2 and  3 pounders.  The  |>ettah  presents 
the  remains  of  many  buildings  of  a rough  dark- 
coloured  stone,  but  is  now  in  great  measure  de- 
serted : the  interior  of  the  lower  fort  is  a similar 
collection  of  ruins,  and  contains  a column  of  great 
diameter  and  perhaps  160  fr.  high,  deformed,  how- 
ever, by  a huge  gallery,  which  encompasses  it  at 
about  a fourth  part  of  its  elevation  from  tho 
ground.  From  its  natural  strength,  ami  the  la- 
1)0 ur  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  this  fortress 
is  looked  upon  ns  impregnable ; and  ns  there  is 
plenty  of  water  (one  tank  cut.  out  of  the  rock  is 
only  almut  100  yards  from  the  summit),  if  pro- 
perly defended,  it  could  only  be  reduced  hv 
famine.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  took  it  by  sur- 
prise, and  plundered  it  of  immense  riches,  a.i». 
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1293.  Early  in  the  14th  century,  Mohammed  III., 
who  made  it  his  residence,  nearly  ruined  Delhi  by 
the  absurd  project  of  making  its  inhabitants  re- 
move to  his  new  capital.  It  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively possessed  bv  the  dynasties  of  Ahmed 
Nizam  Shall,  Malik  Ainlier,  Shah  Jehan,  and  the 
French  : since  1758  it  has  belonged  to  the  Nizam’s 
dom.  The  pagodas  of  Kllora  (which  see)  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dowletabed. 

DOWN,  a tnarit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  on 
its  W.  coast,  having  S.  and  E.  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
the  N.  Channel,  N.  Belfast,  Lough,  and  Antrim, 
and  W.  Armagh  and  Louth.  Area,  611,404  imp. 
acres,  of  which  108,569  are  unimproved  mountain 
and  lag.  The  extent  of  arable  lnnd,  in  square 
miles,  was  803  in  1841 ; 81 8 in  1851 ; and  821  in 
1861  (census  of  Ireland  for  1861).  The  mountains 
of  Mounie.  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.,  are  amongst 
the  highest  in  Ireland ; but,  with  this  nnd  a few 
other  exceptions,  the  surface  is  abundantly  level. 
Soil  of  a medium  degree  of  fertility.  There  are 
some  large  estates;  but  there  is  also  a fair  pro- 
portion of  those  of  medium  size.  Farms  very 
small : those  occupied  by  the  bettor  class  of 
farmers  run  from  *20  to  50,  and  a few  to  100, 
acres;  hut  the  inferior  holdings,  which  are  the 
great  mass,  do  not,  perhaps,  average  5 acres. 
The  occupiers  of  the  latter  formerly  depended,  in 
a great  degree,  on  the  linen  trade ; but  since  its 
decline,  or  rather  since  the  manufacture  began  to 
lx»  principally  carries!  on  iu  factories,  they  have 
had  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend  on,  and  the 
competition  for  the  smallest  patches  is  extreme. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  a new 
tenant  must  not  only  pay  the  stipulated  rent  to 
the  landlord,  hut  he  must  also  pay  a sum  to  the 
previous  octMipier,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  the  farm,  to  ensure  his  quiet 
I'ossossjnn.  This  latter  sum  is  called  the  tenant's 
right : and  in  Down  it  frequently  amounts  to  10/. 
an  acre  ! (Bum's  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland, 
L H.\  &.c.)  Still,  however,  a good  many  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  though, 
where  the  holdings  an*  so  small,  it  would  la*  absurd 
to  suppose  that  agriculture  can  Ik*  far  advanced. 
Potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  are  the  principal  crops; 
turnips  rare;  pr.tatoes  mostly  planted  in  ‘lazy 
beds,7  though  drilling  is  now  pretty  common. 
Average  rent  of  land.  16*.  an  acre.  Cottages  very 
generally  whitewashed  and  neat.  The  condition 
of  the  cottiers  or  peasantry  is  much  superior  to 
what  it  is  in  most  other  Irish  cos. ; and  would 
have  been  much  more  so  but  for  that  custom,  the 
bane  and  curse  of  Ireland,  of  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing farms,  which  is  nowhere  more  prevalent 
than  here.  Principal  rivers,  Bann,  Lagan,  and 
Newrv.  Principal  towns,  Newrv,  Ballymacarret, 
nnd  Downpatrick.  Down  is  divided  into  eight. 
Iiaronies  and  sixty  parishes,  and  sends  four  inem- 
liers  to  the  II.  of  C.,  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  each 
for  Newrv  and  Downpatrick.  Registered  electors, 
11,367  in  1865.  Pop.  861.487  in  1841;  3*20,924 
in  1851 ; and  *299,302  in  1861.  Gross  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax,  611,311/. 
in  1857.  and  604,871/.  in  1862. 

DOWN  HAM  (MARKET),  a town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Clackclose,  78  m. 
N.  by  E.  London  by  road,  and  87^  m.  bv  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2.458,  and  of  par. 
8,133  in  1861.  Area  of  par..  2,880  acres.  The 
town,  on  an  acclivity  near  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  has  three 
streets  of  well-built  houses,  and  is  paved  and 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  mi  the 
Mimmit  of  the  acclivity,  is  an  antique  Gothic 
structure,  with  a low  tower  and  spire,  approached 
on  the  S.  by  a noble  avenue,  and  on  the  X.  by  a 
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flight  of  steps.  There  are  also  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a Lancastrian  school  for  65  boys,  and  a 
national  school  for  70  girls.  Market,  Sab,  noted 
for  the  supply  of  6sh  and  wild  fowl  from  the  fens. 
Fairs,  March  8 for  horses  (one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom),  Mav  8,  cattle,  and  Nov.  13.  There 
is  an  extensive  beil  foundry  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  a large  mustard  manu- 
factory. It  is  chiefly  a dairy  parish,  and  has  been 
lung  celebrated  for  its  supply  of  butter;  but  its 
famous  butter  market,  held  on  Monday,  has  been 
removed  to  Swaffham.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly,  and  a court  haron  and  lect  quarterly,  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

DOWNPATRICK,  a marit.  town  and  pari.  bor. 
of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  prov. 
Ulster,  near  the  Quoyle,  a short  distance  from  its 
emlKmchure.  in  the  S\V.  angle  of  Io>ugh  Straug- 
ford,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  Belfast,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  4,866  in  1841,  and  3,840 
iu  1861.  The  town  consists  of  four  main  street*, 
meeting  in  a confined  valley,  and  extending  up 
the  decavitiea  of  the  surrounding  steep  hills,  like 
other  northern  towns  it  is  divided  into  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  quarters.  There  is  a quay  about 

1 in.  from  the  town,  on  the  river,  accessible  to 
j vessels  of  100  tons,  and  a new  quay,  about  1 m. 

< nearer  the  Lough,  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  much 

< larger  burden.  'Hie  town  was  formerly  the  seat 

1 of  the  bishopric  of  Down,  but  since  the  union  of 
; the  see  with  that  of  Connor,  the  ecclesiastical 
i business  is  transacted  at  Lisburn.  The  ruins  of 
1 i be  ancient  cathedral,  and  those  of  a neighbouring 
1 pillar  tower,  still  remain.  The  new  cathedral  is 
i built  in  the  ancient  style ; besides  which,  there  is 
l a jwir.  church,  Knin.  Gath.  chai*el,  and  meeting- 
: houses  for  Presbyterians  and  for  Methodists.  The 
I diocesan  school  for  Down  and  Dromore  diocese a 
I is  held  hen*,  as  also  a subscription  school,  the  co. 

\ infirmary,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  an  almshouse 
with  schools  annexed,  endowed  by  the  Southwell 
family,  an  asylum  for  clergymen’s  widows,  a men- 
dicity institution,  and  large  barracks.  A const a- 
j biliary  force  is  stationed  here.  In  the  immediate 
j vicinity  is  a remarkable  rath,  or  artificial  mound, 

' 60  ft.  high,  and  surrounded  by  three  ramparts,  the 
; outermost  of  w hich  is  nearly  l m.  in  circ.  About 

2 in.  distant,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sleibh-na- 
> griddle,  are  the  Struel  wells,  much  frequented  at 
| midsummer  by  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrims  for  devotional 

purposes,  ami  for  the  supposed  miraculous  efficacy 
of  their  waters.  The  corporation,  which  consisted 
of  a raavor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  no  longer 
exists,  its  powers  lieing  vested  in  commissioners. 
The  bor.  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  11.  of 
C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  it  has  sent  one 
member  to  the  imperial  II.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor. 
extends  over  a sjiaee  of  1.486  rtatlCVeB,  Regis- 
tered electors,  208  in  1862.  Manor  courts,  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  10/.,  are  held  everv 
third  Tuesdav;  courts  lect  in  spring  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. 'fhe  co.  assizes  are  held  here  in  the 
court-house,  a modem  building;  as  are  also  gcuc- 
; rnl  sessions  in  March  and  October,  and  petty  nes- 
i sions  on  Thursdays.  The  co.  gaol,  a spacious 
building,  contains  *200  cells,  and  16  other  rooms 
1 for  prisoners.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
| in  the  neighbourhood.  Markets  on  Saturdays; 

I fairs  on  the  second  Thursday  in  .lan„  March  17, 

: May  19,  June  2*2,  Oct.  29,  and  Nov.  19.  This  js 
S a very  old  town,  being  formerly  the  residence  of 
; the  king*  of  I'llagh  or  Ulster. 

DOWNTON,  a bor.  town  and  par.  of  England, 

‘ co.  Wilts,  near  its  S.  bonier,  hund.  Dowmon,  on 
; the  Upper  Avon,  which  here  divides  into  3 
■ branches,  each  crossed  by  a bridge;  78  m. SW,  by 
W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  11.420  acres.  Pop.  of 
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do..  3,.' >86  in  1861.  The  town  has  one  principal 
street,  with  a few  respectable  houses.  Exclusive 
of  the  church — a large  cruciform  structure  with  a 
tower— there  is  a chapel  of  case  in  the  parish,  and 
three  dissenting  chapels.  A free  school,  founded 
in  1 67 9,  educates  12  hovs;  and  another,  founded 
in  1797,  6 girls.  Market  discontinued.  Fairs 
April  23,  for  cattle,  Oct.  2 for  horses  and  sheep. 
The  bor.  returned  two  inems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  This  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity.  At  its  SE.  end  is 
a conical  mount,  on  which  stood  an  ancient  castle, 
whose  entrenchments  are  still  visible.  Stand' inch 
or  Trafalgar  House,  a national  gift  to  the  heirs  of 
Lord  Nelson,  is  within  2 m.  of  Downton. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  an  ini.  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Var,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a fertile  valley,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Artesby,  40  m.  NE.  Toulon,  and 
410  m.  SE.  Paris,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Toulon  to  Nice.  Pop.  10,062  in  1861.  Its 
climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  being 
situated  in  a Iwsin,  surrounded  by  vine  and  olive 
clad  hills,  it  offers  a delightful  pjace  of  residence. 
Though  without  any  particular  beauty,  the  town 
is  sufficiently  well  built,  and  has  numerous  public 
fountains.  Chief  public  buildings — the  hall  of 
justice,  prison,  clock-tower,  and  hospital.  Dra- 
guignan  has  a public  library  with  15,000  vols.,  an 
excellent  botanic  garden,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a society  of  agriculture  and  commerce ; 
with  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a com- 
munal college.  There  are  fabrics  of  broad-cloth, 
thrown  silks,  stockings,  and  soap,  and  distilleries. 

DKAMMEN,  a sca-|»ort  town  of  Norway,  distr. 
Duskenid,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  mouth  in  the  rhri*tiana-fiord,  and 
20  m.  SW.  Christiana.  Pop.  10,122  in  I860.  ‘ It 
is  a long  straggling  place.  Though  to  us  it  seemed 
to  have  little  of  the  bustle  of  trade,  it  is  said  to 
export  more  timber,  chiefly  in  logs,  than  any 
town  in  Norway.  Its  women  are  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  North;  and  wc  saw 
Home  who  fully  support  its  reputation  in  this  respect. 
Most  travellers,  however,  will  recollect  it  better  as 
the  place  in  which  is  carried  on  the  principal 
manufacture  of  the  delightful  little  carriole' 
(Bremner’s  Excursions,  p.  86.) 

DKAVE  (Germ.  Drau),  a river  of  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  It 
lies  wholly  within  the  Austrian  empire,  extending 
between  lat.  46°  60*  and  45°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
12°  20'  and  19°  K.  It  rises  on  the  Toblack-hentb, 
near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol,  in  what  is 
called  the  PuMter-thfii,  ataut  17  *m.  KSK.  Brun- 
schen,  and  runs  at  tirst  EXE.  to  Liens,  where  it  is 
augmented  by  the  Isl.  From  this  point  its  course 
generally  is  ESE.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Danuta, 
near  the  cnstlc  of  Enlbdy,  121  m.  E.  Essegg.  It 
traverses  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  afterwards 
forms  the  boundary  between  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
on  the  K„  and  Ilungnry  Proper  on  the  N.  It  re- 
ceives the  Mold,  Gurk,  Lavant,  and  Mur  (its  chief 
affluent)  on  the  left;  and  the  Gail,  Drun,  lledyna 
and  some  other  rivers  of  minor  importance  on  its 
right  side.  Lienz,  Greifenhurg,  Spital.  Villach, 
Volkennarkt,  Marburg,  Pettau,  Wnrnsdin,  and 
Essegg,  are  the  chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks. 
It  runs  through  a mountainous  country  and  narrow 
valleys,  as  far  as  Warasdin,  but  thence  onward  its 
course  is  through  a plain  country.  Its  entire 
length  is  estimated  at  370  m.  In  its  upper  part 
the  Drave  is  extremely  rapid;  its  navigation  in 
many  parts  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  number  of 
trees  torn  down  by  its  violence,  which  afterwards 
block  up  the  current.  At  present  this  river  is 


made  but  little  use  of  for  commercial  purposes; 
but  in  case  of  an  extensive  steam- navigation  of 
the  Danube,  its  value  as  a means  of  transit  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  said  that  the  Austrian 
government  has  in  contemplation  to  form  a com- 
munication between  the  Adriatic  and  one  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  th.e  Danuta ; and  if  so,  this 
would  probably  be  the  one  chosen,  the  country 
between  the  L’pjier  Drave  and  the  sea  apparently 
presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  such  an  under- 
taking. (Turnbull's  Austria,  ii.  376,  377.)  The 
author  of  ‘Germany  and  the  Germans,’  vol.  iu, 
gives  a spirited  sketch  and  description  of  Hun- 
garian peasants  descending  the  Drave  on  rafts  of 
empty  barrels,  after  having  disposed  of  their  wine 
in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia. 

DRESDEN,  a city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  both  sides  the  Elbe;  61  in. 
ESE.  Leipzig,  233  m.  ENE.  Frankfort  on  the 
Maync,  226  m.  NNE.  Munich,  100  ra.  S.  by  E. 
Berlin,  and  230  m.  NW.  Vienna,  on  the  main  line 
of  railway  from  Berlin  to  l*rngue  and  Vienna. 
Pop.  61,227  in  1811,  and  128,152  in  1861.  The 
city  is  more  thau  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saxon  wine  district,  occupying  the  most  beautiful 
and  richly -cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe.  The  tanks  of  the  river  have,  however,  a 
very  different  appearance.  The  right  is  abrupt, 
rocky,  and  woody,  ami,  having  a S.  aspect,  is  in 
great  part  covered  with  vineyards.  The  left  is 
more  Mat,  presenting  a succession  of  meadows, 
groves,  garden*,  and  orchards,  studded  with  nume- 
rous villages:  the  whole  landscape  gradually 
rising  till  it  becomes  united  with  the  distant  Erze- 
Gebirgc  mountains.  The  city  itself  has  been 
termed  the  ‘German  Florence,’ and  is  certainly,  on 
the  whole,  very  handsome. 

Dresden  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towtis, 
— the  first  on  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  latter  on  the  N.  tank:  and  Ims  seven  suburbs, 
extending  all  round  the  Old  Town,  of  which  that 
culled  Friederickstadt,  lying  to  the  W.  of  the 
small  river  Weiseritx,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Elbe,  is  the  tast  built  and  most  inqiortanL.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  the  town,  are  the  Nettc 
A nltujrn,  consisting  of  public  walks  and  gardens. 
The  Old  and  New  Towns  arc  connected  by  two 
bridges.  The  first,  a noble  stone  bridge  of  sixteen 
arches,  1.420  ft.  in  length,  and  86  ft.  in  width,  is 
considered  the  longest  and  finest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Germany.  It  has  a foot  pavement  and  an 
iron  talus  trade  on  each  side,  with  a bronze  crucifix 
on  its  centre  pier,  and  an  inscription  commemo- 
rative of  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  liriilge  by 
Marshal  Davoust,  to  facilitate  his  retreat  in  1813, 
and  its  restoration  in  the  same  year  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia.  The  other  bridge, 
forming  a portion  of  the  railway  leading  from 
Leipaic,  through  Dresden  to  Prague,  was  opened 
in  1850,  and  is  also  a fine  structure.  The  Old 
Towm  was  formerly  provided  with  fortifications; 
but  these  were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1810, 
and  the  plncc  they  occupied  is  now  laid  out  in 
public  walks.  That  portion  of  these  walks  facing 
the  Elbe,  is  called  the  BrUhl  Terrace,  and  is  ap- 
; proached  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge  by  a grand 
! flight  of  broad  steps.  From  its  own  beauty,  and 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  scenery  it  com- 
mands, it  is  at  nil  times  a favourite  resort  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  in  most  other  fortified  towns,  the 
streets  in  the  Old  Town  are  narrow,  the  houses 
. lofty  and  gloomy  looking,  and  the  square*  ir- 
| regular.  In  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
generally,  which  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  strength 
has  been  more  studied  than  elegance  : the  principal 
[ of  the  public  edifices  are,  however,  in  this  part  of 
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Dresden.  The  Schloas  (castle),  or  royal  palace,  however,  it  is  inferior  in  elegance  to  the  f raw- 
opposite  the  hri<lgc,  is  a large  antique  and  ungainly  enkirche  (church  of  Our  l>ady,  or  St.  Mary)  in 
looking  building,  having  the  appearance  of  a for-  thenew  market,  abeautiful  stone  building,  adorned 
tress  rather  than  of  a royal  residence ; but,  in-  with  a cupola,  constructed  on  the  model  of  that 
ternally,  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  desti-  of  St,  Peter’s  at  Rome,  3tW  German  ft,  high.  The 
nation.  It  has  halls  of  audience,  ceremony,  and  other  churches  do  not  demand  particular  notice, 
various  other  state  rooms,  a royal  library,  the  hall  The  remaining  principal  edifices  in  the  Old  Town 
in  which  the  Saxon  legislature  is  ojicned,  and  a are,  the  Briihl  palace,  with  a collection  of  50 
Catholic  chapel  with  a tower  378  ft  high.  It  con-  landscapes  by  Canaletto;  the  mint,  arsenal, 
tains  the  celebrated  state  treasury,  or  Green  Vault  mcdico-chirurgical  school,  house  of  assembly, 

( Grune  (leurolbe),  which  occupies  a suite  of  vaulted  royal  guard-house — a beautiful  specimen  of  Gre- 
apartinents  on  the  ground  tloor.  They  contain  an  cian  architecture,  new  post-office,  trades’  hall,  anti 
immense  collection  of  precious  stones,  curiosities,  hall  for  the  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
and  objects  of  virtu , and  are  reputed  to  be  worth  works  of  Saxon  artist*.  The  town  hall  is  the 
at  least  a million  sterling.  Adjoining  the  royal  chief  ornament  of  the  old  market,  and  the  only 
palace  is  the  chamber  of  archives,  and  near  it  regular  square  in  the  Old  Town.  The  New  Town 
the  palace  of  princes,  containing  a handsome  is  altogether  much  better  laid  out,  and  contains 
chapel,  gallery*  of  ;*>rtraits,  and  library.  On  the  fine  squares,  spacious  streets,  and  elegant  frni- 
op|M>sitc  side  of  the  royal  palace,  and  also  com-  bourgs.  In  this  quarter  stands  the  Japanese 
municating  with  it,  is  the  far-famed  gallery  of  palace,  now  called  the  Avtptstrum,  in  honour  of 
paintings,  the  grand  attraction  of  Dresden,  being  its  founder,  Augustus  II.  This  magnificent 
not  only  the  finest  collection  in  Germany,  but  the  palace,  appropriated  wholly*  to  public  purj>oses,  is 
finest,  taking  it  os  a whole,  to  be  found  N.  of  the  iieautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibe, 
Alps.  Amongst  its  valuable  specimens  of  art,  not  amid  pleasure  grounds,  which  form  a most  agree- 
one  of  which  can  be  pronounced  bad,  few  me-  able  promenade  for  the  citizens.  It  contains  the 
diocre,  numbers  good,  and  several  incomparable,  museum  of  antiquities  and  modem  statuary', 
are  the  celebrated  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  Ka-  which  occupies  10  saloons,  and  is  enriched  by  some 
phael ; the  Aofte,  and  five  other  works,  bv  Cor-  of  tho  finest  antique  statues  in  Germany  ; a 
reggio,  in  his  best  style ; the  St.  Cecilia  of  Carlo  cabinet  of  coins;  a public  library  with  250,000 
Dolci;  the  Christo  della  Moncta.  and  a Venus,  by  volumes,  4,000  MSS.,  100,000  pamphlets,  and 
Titian;  other  paintings,  by  Raul  Veronese,  Annibal  20,000  maps;  and  the  celebrated  porcelain 
Caracci,  Guido,  Ac.;  altogether  350,  by  Italian  cabinet.  The  last  is  a collection  of  more  than 
artists.  In  the  works  of  tho  later  German  and  60,000  pieces  of  China,  including  the  finest 
Flemish  masters,  this  gallery  is  also  extremely  Meissen,  Chinese,  Japanese.  Italian,  and  Sevres 
rich:  it  contains  magnificent  specimens  of  Rem-  ware,  and  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  every 
brandt,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Teniers,  Hans  Holbein  country,  altogether  filling  18  apartments.  Hero 
the  younger,  Ruvsdael,  Wouvermans,  Ac.  Of  the  are  to  be  seen  the  three  splendid  China  vases  that 
French  school,  there  are  several  paintings  by  Augustus  II.  purchased  of  the  Elector  of  Rranden- 
Claude,  Nic.  Poussin,  Ac. ; and  beneath  the  gallery  burg,  at  the  price  of  a regiment  of  dragoous  fully 
there  is  a fine  collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  equipped  ! 

famous  statues,  made  under  the  superintendence  Through  the  centre  of  the  New  Town  run*  a 
of  Raphael  Mengs.  This  gallery',  founded  by  the  broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  linden  trees. 
Elector  Augustus  II.,  has  remained  untouched  and  near  the  upper  end  of  which  are  some  extensive 
unharmed  amid  the  innumerable  revolutions  that  infantry  and  cavalry*  barracks.  The  other  chief 
have,  in  the  interval,  convulsed  Germany.  When  public  buildings  are,  the  commandant's  residence, 
Frederick  the  Great  bombarded  Dresden,  battered  several  military  academies,  the  town  hall,  ami  the 
down  its  churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he  1 church  of  the  trinity.  The  market  place  is  cin- 
ordered  the  artillery*  to  keep  clear  of  the  picture  l bellished  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  August ua 
gallery*;  and  Napoleon  treated  Saxony*  with  so  j II.,  in  ancient  Roman  costume.  The  Frederick- 
much  consideration,  that  not  one  of  her  pictures  j stadt  contains  the  Marcolini  palace  and  the 
made  the  journey*  to  Paris.  (Roman  Catholic  cemetery*,  but  this  quarter  in 

The  Z winger,  erected  in  1711,  and  originally  mostly*  inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  Tho 
designed  us  merely*  the  vestibule  to  a new  palace,  ‘ Pima  suburb  boasts  of  Prince  Anton's  handsome 
intended  to  be  built  by  Augustus  II.,  is  a fine  villa  and  extensive  gardens;  and  the  Wilsdruf 
group  of  buildings,  surrounding  an  enclosure  j suburb  has  the  palace,  gardens,  and  observatory 
planted  with  orange  trees,  and  forming  a favourite  j of  Prince  Maximilian.  Dresden  has  a great  nuni- 
prometiade.  It  contain*  the  armoury*  (second  l>er  of  literary*  and  scientific  institutions,  and  os- 
only  to  the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna),  cabinets  tablishments  devoted  to  education.  Among  these 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy*,  ami  mathematical  are  nil  academy*  of  arts,  two  colleges,  a liotaiiic 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a gallery*  of  I garden  : schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  veteri- 
engravings,  which  possesses  at  least  200,000  spe-  j nary  medicine;  a high  school,  2 normal  schools, 
cimciis  of  that  art.  Immediately*  contiguous  to  numerous  free  elementary  schools,  with  schools 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  Zwinger,  Is  the  grand  for  the  reformation  of  depraved  children,  and 
ojiera-house,  a building cajiable  of  accommodating  the  deaf  aud  dumb,  and  blind;  it  has  also  many 
X.000  sfiectators.  It  communicates,  by*  a covered  charitable  institutions,  including  orphan  asylums 
way,  w ith  the  palace  of  the  princes,  but  is  now  of  various  kinds,  a foundling  hospital,  and  5 other 
only*  mini  for  court  festivities  : theatrical  |»er-  hospitals.  Amongst  other  conveniences,  the  city 
form  an  ccs  take  place  in  a smaller  theatre,  near  possesses  excellent  public  baths  of  all  kinds,  the 
the  Catholic  church;  the  latter,  occupying  a j prices  of  admission  to  which  being  low,  the  jn*>re>t 
very*  prominent  situation  between  the  royal  iialace  ! jieisoii  is  able  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  what  i*  found 
and’  the  bridge,  is  a large  structure  in  the  Italian  j to  contribute  materially  to  the  public  health, 
style.  Externally  it  is  profusely  decorated,  and  [ Dresden  has  no  very  considerable  external 
generally*  considered  deficient  in  taste;  but  in-  | trade.  It.  has  numerous  ixiinters,  designer's 
ternally  it  is  chaste,  elegant,  and  imposing.  It  i sculptors,  engravers,  and  other  workers  in  the 
contains  an  altarpiece  by*  Raphael  Mengs,  and  n fine  arts  ; and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
fine  organ  by  Silberman : the  music  in  this  church  j silk,  leather,  gold  and  silver  articles,  carpets,  aeal- 
is  celebrated  throughout  Germany.  As  a whole,  j ing  wax,  maecaroni,  white  lead,  straw  hats,  arti- 
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ficial  flowers  musical,  mathematical,  and  philo- 
sophical instruments,  with  n lw>mb  and  cannon 
foundry,  and  a large  sugar  refinery.  What  is 
called  Dresden  china  is  not  made  in  this  city,  hut 
at  Meissen,  14  ra.  distant.  The  greater  projiortion 
of  its  external  commerce  has  hitherto  consisted  in 
it*  transit  trade  by  railway  ami  by  the  river 
Kibe;  its  general  trade  is,  however,  increasing. 
Since  1826,  a wool  market  has  been  established. 

Few  European  capitals  have  such  pleasant  en- 
virons as  Dresden.  Nearly  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  it,  and  es|»ceially  from  the  New  Town  and 
Friedcrickstadt,  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 
'Hie  Elbe  to  the  XW.  of  the  city  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  line  avenues  for  a considerable 
distance.  SK.  of  the  l'ima  suburb  is  the  (Iro&u 
Garten,  a large  park  tilled  with  tine  trees,  near 
which  is  the  small  village  of  Httcknitz,  and  the 
monument  erected  to  Moreau  on  the  spot  where 
he  received  his  death  wound,  27th  Aug.  1813. 
On  the  right  Iwuik  of  the  Elbe  is  the  JAnkbad,  a 
hotel  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  gardens,  con- 
taining a theatre,  dc.,  about  1 m.  from  the  New 
Town  ; and  2 in.  beyond  this  is  Findlater'a  Vine- 
yard, a villa  and  grounds  laid  out  with  much  taste 
by  a deceased  Scotch  nobleman.  To  these  differ- 
ent places  people  of  all  ranks  delight  to  resort, 
which  they  do  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
to  take  refreshments  and  dance,  or  listen  to  the 
excellent  bauds  of  music  with  which  all  the 
public  places  are  provided. 

Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  important  conflicts  in  modem 
warfare,  particularly  on  the  26th  and  27th  August. 
1813,  when  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under 
its  walls.  This  city  has  been  the  favourite 
residence  of  many  distinguished  literary  men ; 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Khmer  lived, 
Schiller  wrote  great  part  of  his  * Don  Carlos,’  and 
Weber  composed  his  highly  celebrated  opera  * Der 
FreischUtz.’  Its  inhabitants  generally  are  great 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  devoted  to  music. 

DHEUX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Eure-et-Lolre, 
cap.  orrond.,  on  the  Blaise,  a tributary  of  the  Eure, 
which  partlv  encircles  it,  20  m.  NNW.  Chartres, 
on  a branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Chartres.  Pop.  6,940  in  1861.  *The  town  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  which  are  the  rains  of  on 
ancient  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Dreux  ; it  is  well  built,  and  has  a tine  promenade 
along  the  river’s  bank,  a hospital,  public  baths, 
a theatre,  town-hall,  and  church.  Kouis  Philippe, 
when  Duke  of  Orleans,  built  in  the  castle  a chapel, 
which  he  intended  for  his  family  burial-place.  It 
is  the  scat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  of  a communal  college.  Near 
it,  in  1662,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Condd,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestants,  was  taken  prisoner.  Dreux  was 
the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Hot  mu,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  of  Philidor,  the  famous  chess-player. 

DKIFFIELD  (GREAT),  a market-town  and 
township  of  England,  E.  Hiding,  co.  York,  near 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Hull ; 27  m.  E.  by  N. 
York,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Area  of 
township,  4,910  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  4,734  in  1861. 
The  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  parallel  to  which  flows  the 
brook  above  noticed,  which,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a navigable  canal 
that  joins  the  Hull  Inflow  Frodinglmm  Bridge. 
All  Saints'  church  is  on  ancient  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan,  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  places 
of  worship.  There  is  a national  school  for  100 
children,  and  a dispensary.  The  chief  officer  is  a 
constable  appointed  annually:  a court  fur  the 
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recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  here.  The  town 
is  a station  for  receiving  votes  in  elections  of 
members  for  the  E.  Hiding.  Market-day,  Thurs., 
and  well  attended  cattle  markets  every  fortnight. 

DROGHEDA,  n park  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  being  a co.  in  itself,  hut  locally  in  the  cos. 
of  Meath  and  Ix>uth,  pmv.  Leinster,  on  the  Bovne. 
4 m.  above  its  embouchure  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
26  m.  N.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Dundalk  and  Belfast.  Pop.  if, 366  in  1831,  and 
14,740  in  1861.  From  the  time  the  English  settled 
in  Ireland,  this  town,  formerly  called  Tredagh,  was 
considered  of  great  importance.  Parliaments  have 
been  frequently  held  in  it,  and  it  was  made  the 
site  of  a university,  hut  the  privilege  was  not  acted 
upon.  In  1649  it  was  stormed  by  Cromwell,  who 
put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  that  were  transported  to  the  Ame- 
rican settlements. 

The  Boyne  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal 
portions,  the  larger  of  which,  on  the  N.  l»aiik  of 
the  river,  is  connected  with  the  lesser  by  a bridge 
of  three  arches ; part  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the 
gate  of  St.  Lawrence,  still  remain,  but  the  build- 
ings now  extend  considerably  beyond  them.  The 
churches  within  the  town  are  St.  Peter’s  in  the  N. 
div.,  St.  Man  ’s  in  the  S.,  and  a chapel  of  ease. 
The  H.  Oath,  ehapel  of  St.  Peter,  considered  the 
cathedral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  is  a large 
and  elegant  building,  as  is  also  that  of  St.  Mary. 
There  are  friaries  of  the  Augustine,  Dominican, 
and  Franciscan  orders,  and  convents  of  the  Domi- 
nicans and  the  Presentation.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Wcslevan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  iiere  a classical  school  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  other  public  schools  which 
give  instruction  to  nearly  a thousand  pupils.  It 
has  also  an  infirmary,  a workhouse  for  the  accom- 
modation of  940  inmates,  a linen  hall,  a building 
for  the  widows  of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  an 
almshouse.  There  is  an  infantry  barrack  in  the 
town,  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond 
Fort.  It  is  in  general  pretty  well  built  : the 
streets  are  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned,  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  coqioratioii ; hut  its  appearance  is  un- 
favourable, and  the  streets  swarm  with  beggars. 

Drogheda  originally  consisted  of  two  distinct 
corporations,  one  on  the  side  of  Meath,  the  other 
on  that  of  Louth.  These  were  united  under 
Henry  IV.,  who  granted  the  newly  formed  bor. 
a charter,  under  which  it  is  still  regulated.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  over  6,780  acres.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  6 aldermen  an^  18  commoii- 
councilmen,  elected  by  the  three  wards  into  which 
the  town  is  divided.  The  assizes  are  held  twice 
a year,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  by  the 
mayor  and  recorder  in  January,  April,  June,  and 
October.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight. 
The  gaol  is  a well  arranged  building.  It  has  6 
wards  and  1 6 cells,  for  an  average  number  of  26 
prisoners.  The  bor.  sent  two  moms,  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.  ; and  since  the  Union  it  has  sent  one 
me  in.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors 639  in  1865.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty assessed  to  income  tax,  25,8804  in  1857,  and 
22,7*484  in  18G2. 

An  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse  linens  was 
formerly  carried  on  here,  which  gave  way  to  that 
of  cottons;  but  the  latter  is  nearly  extinct,  wfliile 
the  former  has  revived.  Flax  spinning  is  at  pre- 
sent the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
the  town.  It  has,  also,  an  extensive  foundry, 
where  steam  engines  and  other  articles  are  made ; 
with  numerous  com-mills,  salt-works,  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  soa|>-wnrk8.  Drogheda  ale  is  in 
much  demand  both  in  England  and  in  the  foreign 
i market. 
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The  chief  trade,  which  consist*  in  the  export  of 
Agricultural  produce  and  of  linens,  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain  by  steamers  which  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  port  and  Liverpool.  The  cross- 
chnnnel  trade  and  coasting  trade  employ  also  many 
sailing-vessels.  The  greatest  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  in  N.  America  : 
timber  is  the  principal  article  of  import.  The 
harbour  and  river  have  undergone  several  im- 
provements, by  means  of  which  vessels  of  800 
tons  may  now  discharge  at  the  bridge,  and  barges 
of  70  tons  may  proceed  inland  ns  far  as  Navan  by 
means  of  the  Bovne  navigation.  The  customs’ 
duties  received  at  the  port  amounted  to  1*2.804/. 
in  1859:  to  9,7961  in  1861  ; and  to  4.4«'4/.  in 
1863.  The  railway  from  Drogheda  to  Dublin  was 
opened  in  1844.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  10  ; 
April  1 1,  May  10,  June  22,  Aug.  26,  f)ct.  29,  Nov. 
21.  and  Dec.  19.  Horses  and  wool  are  the  chief 
articles  for  sale.  The  shipping  Indonging  to  the 
port  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  consisted  of  8 
Milling  vessels  under  60,  86  sailing  vessels  above 
60  tons.  There  were,  besides,  6 steamers,  of  a 
total  burden  of  1,579  tons. 

DBOITWICH,  a pari,  and  munic.  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, famous  for  its  salt  springs,  co.  Worcester,  7 
m.  NE.  by  N.  Worcester,  118  m.  XW.  London  by 
road,  and  125$  m.  by  Great  Western  and  West 
Midland  railway.  Fop.  of  munic.  bor.  3.124.  and 
of  |>arl.  bor.  7,086  in  1861.  Though  locally  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  hund.  of  Halfshire,  it  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  side  of  a narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  the  Snlwarp.  on  the  road  from  Birmingham 
to  Worcester.  It  has  three  parishes  and  three 
churches,  of  which  St.  Andrew,  rebuilt  after  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1293,  Is  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting.  The  town  was  originally  incorporated 
by  charter  from  John,  confirmed  by  Henry  111. 
and  some  of  his  successors,  previously  to  the 
charter  of  Itupeximua,  granted  by  James  I.  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors  : bor.  income,  567/.  in  1862.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax,  56,4161  in  1857,  and  04,238/.  in  1862.  The 
bor.  returned  two  rnems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  under 
Edward  L,  and  to  the  parliaments  held  in  the  2nd 
and  4th  Edward  IL,  from  which  period  the  pri- 
vilege ceased  until  1554.  since  which  time  it  regu- 
larly returned  two  mems.  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  boundaries  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably extended.  Registered  electors,  380  in 
I860  ; the  bailiffs  are  the  returning  officers.  The 
election  of  members  for  the  K.  division  of  the  co. 
In  held  here.  There  are  three  chapels  : a chapel 
of  ease,  one  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Wes- 
leyan* : a hospital  for  thirty-eight  aged  men  and 
women,  founded  by  Henry  Coventry,  in  1686  ; 
and  a charity  school  for  forty  boys  anil  forty  girls, 
who  are  educated  and  clothed,  and  on  leaving 
school  apprenticed.  The  salt  trade  is  the  main 
support  of  the  place ; malting  and  tanning  are  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  some  mills  for  grinding 
com. 

Droitwich  has  been  celebrated  from  a very  re- 
mote |»criod  for  its  brine  springs,  or  tciches,  a name 
of  Saxon  origin,  though  its  meaning  be  not  well 
known.  (Campbell’s  Political  Survey,  i.  76.)  Re- 
ference  is  made  to  these  springs  in  Domesday 
IsHjk,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  wore  known,  and 
that  salt  was  obtained  from  them,  long  before  its 
compilation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  grants  by  dif- 
ferent Saxon  kings  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  in 
all  which  the  wichcs  are  sjtecinlly  mentioned. 
(Camden's  Britannico,  Gibson's  ed.  1.  160.)  Most 
probably  indeed  they  had  been  known  to,  and 
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wrought  by,  the  Human*.  The  springs  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  the  salt  is  obtained  by 
boiling  and  evaporating  the  brine.  About  a cen- 
tury ago  the  usual  depth  of  the  brine-pita  waa 
about  30  ft,,  but  now  they  are  generally  sunk  to 
a much  greater  depth,  and  a far  more  copious 
supply  of  brine  is  obtained.  An  ounce  of  brine  is 
said  to  contain  140$  grains  muriate  of  soda,  2$ 
grains  sulphate  of  lime,  2$  grains  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  a trace  of  muriate  of  magnesia.  A canal  from 
the  Severn  to  Droitwich  is  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  salt  for  shipment,  and  of  the  coals  made  use 
of  in  the  works. 

DHOME,  a dep.  of  France,  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  formerly  a part  of  the  prov.  of  Dnu- 
phiny,  having  N.  and  E.  Is£re,  E.  the  II autes  and 
Basses  Alpea,  S.  Vaucluse,  and  W.  Ardeche,  from 
which  last  it  is  separated  bv  the  Hhonc.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  alxmt  85  m. ; greatest  breadth,  50  m. 
Area.  652,155  hectares.  Pop.  326,684  in  1861. 
This  dep.  is  naturally  divided  into  two  portion*, 
an  easterly  or  mountainous,  and  a westerly  or 
plain  region.  The  former  includes  about  400,000 
hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  surface, 
and  is  intersected  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps, 
with  a mean  elevation  varying  from  4,000  tofiJMH) 
ft.  The  loftiest  summits  attain  to  about  5,7 50  ft. 
The  chief  rivers,  after  the  Hhone,  are  the  Iserc 
and  Drome,  but  the  latter  Is  not  navigable.  Then* 
are  a number  of  stream*,  which,  though  usually 
small,  become  during  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snow*  devastating  torrents.  In  the  elevated  part* 
it  is  almost  always  cold,  while  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  the  summer  heats  are  very  overpower- 
ing:  the  clinrate  is,  however,  generally  healthy. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  dep.  there  are  about 
100,000  hectares  of  rich  land,  the  rest  being  gene- 
rally of  inferior  fertility.  The  cultivable  land* 
comprise  alx»ut  259,100  hectare* ; vineyard*.  23.986 
do.  ; and  forest*,  heaths,  and  wastes,  308,550  do. 
Wheat  maize,  and  oats  arc  the  chie.f  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  ; but  the  com  grown  Is  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  The  other  article*  of  culture 
are  very  various,  including  pulse  of  different  kinds, 
hemp,  walnut,  olives,  chestnuts,  almonds,  madder, 
and  other  dyeing  plants  and  fruits.  The  vine  cul- 
ture is  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  industry, 
and  about  150,000  hectolitres  of  wine  of  the  beat 
quality  are  exported  annually.  The  finest  growths 
are  the  red  wine*  of  Hermitage,  Crozes,  MercetiroJ , 
and  ( tervant , and  the  white  wines  of  Merceuntl 
and  Chanoacurmm , and  the  Clairette  de  Die.  The 
genuine  hermitage  bears  a comparison  with  the 
finest  growths  of  the  Bordelais  aud  Upper  Bur- 
gundy. The  hills,  called  Mas,  which  produce  it, 
have  a S.  aspect,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
thin  calcareous  soil  : they  ore  so  steep,  that  the 
mould  has  to  be  sustained  by  rows  of  low  wall*. 
The  wine  of  the  Man  of  Besas,  which  differs  in 
several  respect*  from  the  others,  is  principally 
bought  up  by  the  Bordeaux  merchants  to  give  body 
and  flavour  to  the  secondary  clarets.  The  rearing 
of  silkworms  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and 
there  is  a greater  number  of  mulberry  trees  in 
Drome  than  in  any  other  deps.  of  France,  Gani 
alone  excepted.  A great  many  bees  are  kept,  and 
the  honey  is  of  very  good  quality.  The  middle 
mountain  region  is  covered  with  woods  of  oak, 
beech,  flr,  dc.,  supplying  excellent  timber;  above 
these  there  are  extensive  pasture-lands,  feeding  in 
summer  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  many 
of  which  come  from  Provence.  Mines  of  iron,  lead, 
and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  rock- 
crystal,  and  limestone,  are  wTought.  Manufac- 
tures not  very  important ; the  chief  are  those  of 
woollen  cloths,  serges,  silk*  and  silk-twist,  co- 
loured linens,  stockings  and  gloves  at  Valence, 
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hat*.  paper,  leather,  brandy,  oils,  steel  articles,  | 
chemical  products,  and  earthenware.  The  trade 
is  principally  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  1 
include  excellent  truffle*,  btdnt  is  divided  into 
4 arroiidisseinenLs,  28  cantons,  and  359  communes,  i 
Chief  towns,  Valence,  the  cap.,  Montelimart,  and 
Crest.  Driime  was  annexed  to  France  in  1343. 
DRONTHEIH,  See  Tiioxdyem. 

DUBIIOY,  or  DUBBOI,  a Sul.  town  of  Hin- 
doo tan,  prov.  (iujerat.  dura,  of  the  Guicowar,  cap. 
of  a ]ierguiniali  containing  Hi  villages,  38  m.  N E. 
Barroach : lat.  22°  9'  N.,  long.  73°  25'  K.  Toward  I 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  contained  40,000  in-  | 
hub.,  a few  of  whom  were  Mohammedans,  and  | 
none  Parsi-e*.  It  is  nearly  an  exact  square,  and  i 
has  been  elaborately  fortified,  though  only  a |*»rt  ion  1 
of  its  works  remains  in  any  degree  of  preservation,  j 
'I’he  ancient  walls  have  been  built  entirely  of  large 
square  stones : the  city  gates  are  all  strong  and  [ 
beautiful,  e*|>eciatlv  the  K.  portal,  called  the  * Gate 
of  Diamonds;'  which,  together  with  the  temple 
connected  with  it.  present,  a most  complete  and 
elegant  specimen  of  Hindoo  taste.  ‘ In  proportion 
of  architecture,  and  elegance  of  sculpture,’  says 
Mr.  Forbes  (Mod.  Trav.,  x.  162),  ‘it  far  exceeds  i 
any  of  their  ancient  struct  urea  I have  met  with, 
and  the  groups  of  warriors  on  horseback,  on  foot, 
anil  on  lighting  elephants,  approach  nearer  to  the 
classical  bas-reliefs  of  Greece  than  any  j perform- 
ances in  the  excavations  of  Klephanta.’  Within 
the  walls  there  was  a magnificent  tank,  $ ra.  in 
circuit,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  and  with  a flight  of 
steps  all  round,  and  partly  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a stone  aqueduct  from  receptacles  with- 
out the  walls.  In  the  district  around  Dabhoythe 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  loamy,  producing  tine 
crops  of  rice,  jowaiee,  bajree,  4c. ; various  leg u riles, 
cotton,  8esaimim,  )uilrna  Christi,  sugar-cane,  hemp, 
flax,  ginger,  and  plants  for  dyeing. 

DUBLIN,  the  mctro|toKtnn  co.  of  Ireland,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Island,  having  E.  the  Irish  Sea. 
or  St.  George’s  Channel;  S.  Wicklow;  W.  Meath 
and  Kildare;  and  N.  Meath.  Area.  248,1131  acres, 
of  which  about  9,000  are  unimproved,  mountain, 
and  bog.  The  extent  of  arable  land,  in  square 
miles,  wras  300  in  1841 ; 804  in  1851  ; and  305  in 
1801.  (Census of  Ireland  of  1801.)  Principal  river, 
the  Liffey,  by  which  Dublin  is  intersected.  Sur- 
face mostly  flat  or  undulating;  soil  shallow,  and 
naturally  poor,  the  subsoil  being  a retentive  elav. 
Agriculture  is  by  no  means  in  an  improved  state; 
there  is  a want  of  a proper  rotation  nnd  drainage, 
and  white  crops  still  not  {infrequently  follow  each 
other.  A good  deal  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  is  appropriated  to  garden  culture.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  exclusive  of  that  portion  called 
the  co,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  of  country  houses, 
25s.  an  acre,  being  as  high  an  average  rent  as  is 
paid  by  any  co.  in  Ireland.  Property  a good  deal 
subdivided.  Farms  near  the  city  small,  but  larger 
at  a distance.  In  1841  the  co.  of  Dublin — exet  of ; 
the  city — had  a pop.  of  142,695;  in  1851, of  149,219; 
and  in  1861,  of  155,444.  The  census  at  the  latter 
period  showed  73,162  males  and  82,292  females,  j 
The  increase  of  pop.  amounted  to  4*57  between 
1841  and  1861;  and  to  4*17  between  1851  and 
1861. 

DUBLIN,  a city,  the  seat  of  a University,  and 
sea  [iort  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  co. 
Dublin,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Liffey.  by  which  it  Is  intersected;  29*2  m. 
WNW.  London;  138  m.  W.  Liverpool;  65  m.  W. 
Holyhead.  The  movement  of  the  population  of  ■ 
Dublin,  unlike  that  of  other  towns  of  Ireland,  has  j 
gone  on  increasing  for  nearly  two  centuries.  An  I 
enumeration  of  the  year  1682  showed  64,483  in- | 
habitants,  while  in  1753  there  were  128,750,  and  j 


in  1798  there  were  182.370  inhabitants.  The  pop. 
in  1821  had  risen  to  185,881;  in  1831,  to  203,650; 
in  1841,  to  235,864;  ami  in  1851,  to  261.700.  In 
the  next  ten  years  there  was  a decline,  nnd  the 
census  of  1861  only  showed  254,808  inhabitants. 
Of  this  number  there  were  118.283  males,  and 
136,525  females.  The  increase  of  pop.  between 
1841  and  1851  amouuted  to  10*95  per  cent.;  but 
the  decrease  between  1851  and  1861  was  2*63  per 
cent.,  leaving  a net  increase  in  the  twenty  years  of 
8*3  jier  cent.  The  city  is  supposed  to  be  t lie  Kb  la  no 
of  Ptolemv,  and  was  railed  by  the  native  Irish 
Hull  i/o  th  - ft  in  tfi , 4 the  town  on  the  ford  of  hurdles ; ' 
nnd  by  the  Danes  Dirrlin  or  Dubhlin,  ‘the  blaek 
pool,*  from  its  vicinity  to  the  muddy  swamps  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  the  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  under  Stronglmw,  A.n.  1169,  the  city 
was  of  very  limited  extent;  its  buildings  being 
confined  to  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a hill  on 
the  S,  side  of  the  Liffey,  anil  enclosed  by  a wall 
little  more  than  1 m.  in  circ.  For  many  years 
afterwards  its  increase  ill  extent  and  {topulntion 
was  extremely  slow.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  its  suburbs  extended  but  a very 
short  distance  beyond  its  ancient  walls.  In  the 
wars  of  1641,  the  additional  works  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  the-  place  lay  between  the  castle 
and  the  college,  which  was  then  considered  as  out- 
side the  city.  After  the  Revolution,  the  progress 
of  improvement  was  comparatively  rapid:  new- 
lines of  streets  were  ojiened,  particularly  to  the  N. 
and  E. ; many  of  the  confined  old  avenues  were 
enlarged ; several  squares  were  laid  out,  and  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  constructed 
with  greater  regard  to  architectural  elegance  as 
well  as  internal  convenience.  An  avenue,  call  is  i 
the  Circular  Road,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  city, 
encloses  an  area  of  1.264  acres;  of  which,  785  are 
on  the  8.,  and  478  (»n  the  N.  side  of  the  Liffey. 
The  river  is  liordered  on  each  side  by  broad  and 
well-constructed  quays. 

The  figure  of  the  city  is  elliptical,  its  longer 
axis  extending  along  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
\V.  to  F...  2J)  in. ; its  shorter,  from  N.  to  8„  nearly 
2 m.  Sackville  Street,  on  the  N.  side,  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  width  and  for  its  buildings;  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  the  largest  of  the  squares,  has  in 
its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II. ; Col- 
lege Green,  an  irregular  nnd  confined  area  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  where  most  of  the  main  avenues 
meet,  contains  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings, 
and  has  in  its  centre  the  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.,  so  famous  in  Irish  party  history. 
The  other  public  monuments  of  note  are.  Nelson's 
Pillar,  in  Sackville  Street;  the  Wellington  Me- 
morial, a lofty  obelisk  in  the  Phoenix  Park;  an 
equestian  statue  of  George  I„  and  pedestrian  sta- 
tues of  George  III.  and  IV.,  Dr.  Lucas,  and  Messrs. 
Grattan  and  Drummond. 

To  a traveller  frequenting  only  the  principal 
streets,  Dublin  appears  to  lie  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  in  Europe.  The  public  buildings 
are  all  on  a grand  scale,  and  the  principal  streets 
and  squares  are  capacious,  handsome,  and  well 
laid  out.  But  there  is  notwithstanding,  especially 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  a vast  number  of 
crowded,  dirty  thoroughfares,  with  mean,  wretched 
houses,  destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  comfort, 
and  cleanliness.  Wealth  and  poverty,  comfort 
and  misery,  are  brought  into  immediate  nnd  pain- 
ful contrast;  and  Dublin  may,  in  this  respect,  lx* 
taken  as  a fair  representation  of  the  island  of 
which  it  is  the  capital. 

Dublin  Castle  stands  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  bill 
u{m>u  which  the  city  was  primarily  built.  It  was 
originally  a square  fortress,  with  tow'ers  at  the 
angles ; it  now  consists  of  u quadrangle,  280  ft. 
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by  130,  sumrandcd  with  huildings  containing  the 
state  apartments  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  meetings  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  other  public  functionaries.  Attached  to  it 
is  the  viceregal  chapel,  a small  hut  elegant  stnic- 
ture  of  Florid  Gothic  architecture.  Offices  for 
the  ordnance  and  quartermaster-general's  depart- 
ments, and  for  the  constabulary,  are  also  attached 
to  it.  A guard  of  honour,  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
is  mounted  here  daily.  The  lord-lieutenant's 
usual  place  of  residence  is  in  the  Phtenix  Park, 
an  enclosed  tract  of  about  1,750  acres,  of  which 
alsiut  1,300  acres  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
serving  also  as  a place  of  exercise  for  the  troops 
•if  the  garrison.  In  it  is  a powder  magazine,  a 
barrack,  the  offices  of  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Ireland,  an  institution  for  soldiers'  orphans,  a 
military  infirmary,  and  residences  for  some  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  government.  Near  its 
centre  is  a pillar,  surmounted  by  a phccnix  rising 
out  of  the  names. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  military  establishment 
for  Ireland  are  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kilnmin- 
ham,  originally  a priory  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
which,  alter  the  suppression  of  that  order,  was 
granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem : 
and,  having  become  the  property  of  the  crown  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was  converted 
by  Charles  II.  into  an  hospital  for  siqierannuatcd 
and  disabled  soldiers.  The  building  is  a large 
square,  three  sides  of  which  contain  the  lodgings 
of  the  veterans,  and  the  fourth  a chattel,  a dining 
hall,  and  a suite  of  apartments  for  the  commander 
of  the  forces. 

The  principal  barracks  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Phoenix  Park.  They  consist  ol 
several  large  quadrangles,  containing  accommo- 
dations for  a general  officer  and  his  staff;  and  for 
2,000  men,  cavalrv  and  infantry.  There  an*  also 
bai racks  at  Portoocllo,  for  cavalry;  at  Richmond 
Bridge,  the  recruiting  depot,  and  Gt.  George’s 
Street,  for  infantry ; and  at  the  Pigeon-house 
Fort  and  Island  Bridge  for  artillery;  having  in 
all  accommodation  for  5,500  men.  The  military 
infirmary  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  near  its  W.  en- 
trance, can  receive  250  patients.  The  supreme 
courts  of  justice  ore  held  ill  a magnificent  edifice 
on  the  K.  Quay,,  consisting  of  a central  circular 
hall,  opening  into  the  courts  of  Chancery,  Rolls, 
Queen’s  Bench,  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  Nisi 
Prius,  and  Admiralty;  and  wings,  in  which  are 
record  repositories,  and  offices  for  the  despatch  of 
legal  business.  The  King’s  Inns,  or  inns  of  court, 
which  an*  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  contain 
halls  for  meetings  and  dining ; the  courts,  offices, 
and  record  repositories  of  the  Prerogative  and  the 
Consistorial  courts  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Registry  of  Deeds : near  the  main  building  is  the 
library,  containing  a large  collection  of  l looks. 
The  privilege  granted  it  under  the  Copyright  Act 
of  receiving  a copy  of  every  work  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  commuted  for  an 
animal  grant,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bencher*.  The  number  of 
barristers  on  the  rolls  of  the  courts  is  about  800, 
and  of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  1,600;  but  many 
of  those  whose  names  are  entered  never  practised, 
and  many  others  have  withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  their  respective  professions. 

The  municqial  boundary  of  the  city  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  police  and  electoral 
franchise.  On  the  E.  side  it  extends  to  the  village 
of  lllackrock,  5 m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city  : 
while  on  the  N.,  W„  and  S,,  several  parts  of 
Iiarishes,  in  clone  contiguity  with  the  rest  of  the 
city,  are  beyond  it.  The  extent  of  the  franchise, 
which  was  accurately  laid  dow  n at  a very  remote 


period,  is  still  ascertained  by  means  of  a triennial 
perambulation  bv  the  civic  authorities.  The  limit 
on  the  sea  side  is  determined  by  the  place  where 
a javelin,  thrown  bv  the  lord  mayor  standing  at 
low-water  mark,  falls  into  the  water. 

Under  the  new  Municipal  Act  the  city  is  divided 
into  16  wards,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  15 
aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  elected  lord  mayor, 
and  45  councillors.  The  lord  mayor  is  the  civil 
and  military  governor  of  the  city,  in  which  he 
ranks  next  after  the  lord-lieutenant : he  is  admiral 
of  the  pints  of  Dublin  and  Baldovle,  and  a justice 
of  the  peace ; he  presides  at  the  court  of  city 
quarter  sessions:  sits  on  the  bench  at  the  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer;  holds  a separate 
court  for  trial  of  petty  offences ; is  chief  judge  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs'  civil  court;  and  has 
the  regulation  of  the  public  markets,  and  the  in- 
spection of  weights  and  measures.  He  is  per- 
sonally distinguished  by  wearing  a gold  chain, 
called  ‘ the  collar  of  S S,  and  lias  a can  of  dignity, 
mid  o sword  and  mace,  borne  before  bun  on  public 
occasions.  He  resides  in  a plain  old-fashioned 
brick  building:  attached  to  which  is  a large  cir- 
cular ball,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
George*  IV.  in  1821,  but  without  anv  pretension* 
to  exterior  architectural  beauty.  Ilie  recorder, 
when  elected  by  the  aldermen  and  approved  by 
the  common  council,  retains  bis  office  during  good 
behaviour.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  presides  in  the  city  criminal  court. 
The  corporate  meetings  are  held  iu  the  Assembly 
House,  a plain  building,  origiuully  erected  for  the 
exhibition  of  pictures. 

The  corporation  holds  a criminal  court  four  times 
a year  for  minor  offences,  capital  coses  being  re- 
ferred to  the  superior  judges.  The  court  must  Ik; 
opened  by  the  lord  mayor  and  two  aldermen;  but, 
virtually,  the  recorder  is  the  ruling  judge.  The 
lord  mayor’s  court  holds  pleas  of  personal  actions 
above  2/.;  those  under  that  amount  are  dechled  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  over  which  the  load  mayor 
of  the  preceding  year  presides  : its  meetings  take 
place  iu  an  u|tartiiient  of  the  Assembly  House. 
The  recorder  presides  in  the  civil  bill  court,  which 
is  bold  four  times  a year,  with  power  to  decide  by 
summary  process  in  all  cases  of  debt  above  24 
arising  w’ithin  the  city  or  liberties.  The  judicial 
business  is  transacted  chiefly  at  the  aessions-honse ; 
where  also  elections  for  the  city  representatives  in 
parliament  take  place. 

The  city  returns  2 and  the  university  2 mem. 
to  the  II.  of  C.  City  const.  10,371  in  1865.  Uni- 
versity const.,  consisting  of  Masters  of  Arts  whose 
names  are  on  the  books,  1,700. 

The  prisons  for  criminal  offences  are — 1.  New- 
gate, or  the  city  gaol,  a massive  square  building, 
for  untried  prisoners,  felons  condemned  to  death, 
who  are  executed  from  a balcony  in  its  front,  and 
convicts  sentenced  to  truns]  nutation ; there  is  also 
a ward  for  debtors  under  coroner’s  process : 2.  Rich- 
mond Bridewell,  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  for  adult 
males  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour : 
3.  Sinithlield  Penitentiary,  for  juvenile  male  of- 
fenders : and,  4.  Grangcgorman  Penitentiary,  N. 
of  the  city,  for  females  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment by  the  civic  courts,  and  for  female  convicts 
for  transjiortation,  from  all  parts,  previously  to 
their  embarkation.  The  debtors’ prisons  are — 1. 
the  Sheriffs'  Prison,  near  Newgate,  for  debtors  not 
arrested  under  civic  writs:  2.  the  Four-courts  Mar- 
shalsea,  for  debtors  under  process  of  the  su|ierior 
courts : and,  3.  the  City  Marsbalsea,  for  those  under 
process  of  the  civic  courts. 

The  supply  of  water  was  originally  drawn  from 
the  Dodder;  but in  consequence  of  its  insufficiency, 
arising  from  the  enlarged  demands  of  an  increaa- 
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ing  population,  additional  supplies  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  Grand  and  Koval  Canal  companies, 
at  the  rate  of  12}  per  cent,  from  the  former,  and  of 
15  per  cent,  from  the  latter,  on  the  gross  amount 
of  the  pipe-water  revenue.  The  inhabitants  have 
since  received  a copious  supply  of  excellent  water 
from  three  reservoirs,  two  S.  and  one  N.  of  the 
river.  In  1801)  the  corporation  was  empowered 
by  act  of  parliament  to  levy  an  additional  rate,  in 
order  to  substitute  cast-iron  service-pipes  in  lieu 
of  those  of  wood.  The  levy  of  the  rate  became 
the  subject  of  legal  dispute  with  the  rate-payers, 
w hich  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  decree  of 
w hich  declared  the  corporation  to  lie  indebted  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  sum  of  74,500/.  on  this  ac- 
count, and  that  the  pipe-water  rents  are  received 
and  held  by  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  beuo- 
fit  of  the  city. 

The  expenditure  required  for  the  erection  and 
repair  of  public  buildings;  the  formation  and  re- 
pair of  roads,  the  salaries  of  civic  officers,  and 
public  charities,  arc  defrayed  by  assessments  made 
by  the  city  grand  jury,  selected  by  the  sheriff, 
who  is  ap|M»inted  by  the  crown.  The  amount  of 
taxation  thus  levied  was  228,118/.  in  1805,  distri- 
buted as  follows: — police  rate,  25,500/.;  North 
Dublin  poor  rule,  24,515/.;  South  Dublin  poor 
rate,  40,870/.;  improvement  rate,  54,759/.;  district 
sewer  rate,  8,800/.;  Grand  Jury  cess,  31,470/.; 
vestry  cess  abolition  rate,  2,215/.;  domestic  water 
rate,  29,947/. ; and  public  water  rate,  9,982/.  The 
expenditure  for  public  buildings,  mads,  salaries  of 
officers,  ami  public  charities,  formerly  under  the 
alisolute  control  of  the  grand  jury,  is  now  vested 
in  the  corporation,  to  whom  the  functions  of  the 
paving  and  lighting  commissioners  have  also  been 
transferred. 

Within  or  adjoining  the  civic  bounds  arc  five 
local  jurisdictions  mostly  independent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  corporation.  They  are,  1.  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre;  2.  the  liberty  or  manor  of 
Thomas  Court  and  Donore;  8.  the  liberty  of  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick  ; 4.  the  manor  of  Grange- 
gorraau,  which  includes  the  liberty  of  Christ 
Church  ; and,  5.  the  manor  of  Kiluminliam.  The 
three  first  are  popularly  called  the  Liberties.  '1  he 
manor  of  St.  Sepulchre  lies  to  the  SK.  of  the  city, 
and  enjoys  extensive  powers,  granted  and  con- 
firmed to  it  by  a succession  of  charters  from  the 
reign  of  John.  It  holds  courts-leet  and  baron, 
an  1 a court  of  record.  Its  criminal  jurisdiction 
extends  to  capital  cases,  but  the  right,  as  far  as 
respects  these,  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  A small 
court-house  and  dc  b tors’  prison  is  attached  to  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  liberty  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore  lies  SW. 
of  the  city ; Thomas  Court  being  within  the  county 
of  the  city,  and  Donore  in  the  county  at  large,  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  baronies.  Its  separate 
rights  are  secured  by  a series  of  charters,  and  it 
holds  a court-lee t,  a court  of  civil  bill,  and  a court 
of  record  for  jierson&l  pleas  to  any  amount.  It  has 
a court-house  and  small  prison  : the  Karl  of  Meath 
is  lord  of  the  manor.  '1  he  liberty  of  St.  Patrick 
is  a small  district  of  about  5}  acres  surrounding 
the  cathedral  of  the  same  name.  It  holds  its  pri- 
vileges by  prescription,  and  had  courts-leet,  and  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  both  of  which 
have  fallen  into  desuetude ; hence  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  sanctuary  for  debtors  of  small  sums  from 
the  adjacent  parishes.  Attempts  to  abolish  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  interferes  with  the 
claims  of  the  just  creditor,  have  been  successfully 
resisted  by  the  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  which  is  lord  of  the  manor.  A seneschal 
appointed  by  it  receives  a trilling  salary,  but  has 


no  duties  to  perform.  The  pop.  is  small,  and  very 
I>oor;  there  ore  not  more  than  24  good  houses  in 
the  deanery.  The  manor  of  Gnmgcgorman  or 
Glasnevin  comprises  the  greater  and  wealthier 
portion  of  the  houses  in  the  X.  citv  parishes,  and 
extends  in  some  directions  7 m.  S’,  and  10  m.  S. 
It  claims  under  an  ancient  charter,  confirmed  by 
another  of  1 Jac.  I.  The  corporation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  right  of 
holding  courts-leet  and  criminal  courts  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  seneschal  holds  a civil  bill  court 
on  Friday  morning  for  the  N.  part  of  the  manor, 
and  on  every  alternate  Friday  evening  for  the  S. : 
its  sittings  are  held  in  each  case  in  an  apartment 
in  a tavern.  There  is  no  prison,  debtors  being 
sent  to  the  count v prison  at  Kilmuiuhum.  The 
liberty  of  Christ  Church  comprises  the  area  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  on  which  the  cathedral  is  built. 
The  manor  of  Rilmainham.  in  which  the  royal 
hospital  is  built,  lies  W.  of  the  city,  and  extends 
9 m.  W.:  Lord  Cloncurry  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  seneschal  holds  a civil  hill  court  six  days  in 
every  quarter,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but 
practically  confined  to  actions  under  5/. : the  court 
sits  in  the  county  court-house  at  Kilmainham. 

The  police  is  vested,  by  an  act  passed  in  1 835, 
in  2 commissioners,  under  whom  are  7 superin- 
tendents, 24  inspectors,  IDO  sergeants,  1,000  con- 
stables, and  20  supernumeraries.  The  city,  with 
the  liberty,  is  divided  into  the  Castle,  College, 
Rotunda,  Barrack,  Donuybrook,  and  Kingstown 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  office,  where 
an  alderman  and  a barrister,  both  ap|>ointed  by 
the  lord  lieutenant,  sit  doily.  The  police  juris- 
diction extends  over  a district  of  8 m.  round  Dub- 
lin, in  every  direction.  The  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment are  defrayed  by  a parliamentary  grant, 
by  a tax  on  the  inhabitants,  amounting,  as  before 
enumerated,  to  25,500/.  in  18t>5 ; by  fines,  and  by 
carriage  licenses. 

The  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  trades, 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  have  all  declined.  The  sales 
of  linen  were  chiefiy  effected  in  a large  suite  of 
buildings  erected  in  1728  by  government,  in  the 
N.  division,  and  rented  to  the  factors:  attached  to 
it  is  a yarn-hall.  The  number  of  factors  has  de- 
creased so  much,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
the  trade,  that  most  of  the  offices  and  stores  ore 
appropriated  to  other  purposes.  A pedestrian 
statue  of  George  IV.  was  erected  in  one  of  tlio 
halls,  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  1821.  The  woollen  trade  was  long 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  SW. 
liberties ; a large  building  was  erected  there  in 
1814  by  the  late  Thomas  Pleasant*,  esq.,  for  ten- 
tering  the  cloth,  a process  previously  carried  on  in 
the  0]>en  air,  and  therefore  subject  to  interruption 
from  changes  of  weather ; but  since  the  repeal  of 
the  protecting  duties,  the  manufacture  has  been 
nearly  extinguished.  The  silk  trade  was  intro- 
duced by  emigrants  from  France,  who  settled  in 
Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  The 
favourite  manufacture  was  a fabric  of  silken  warp 
and  woollen  weft,  called  tabbinet  or  Irish  poplin, 
which  is  still  in  demand.  The  other  branches  of 
the  silk  trade  have  been  for  several  years  in  a very 
depressed  or  extinct  state.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  cotton  trade,  lker  is  extensively  produced ; 
and  large  quantities  of  porter  and  stout  are  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries: 
there  are  also  several  distilleries.  A few  iron- 
foundries  are  employed  chiefly  in  executing  orders 
demanding  immediate  attention.  Cabinet- making 
is  largely  carried  on,  as  are  the  various  trades  r<  - 
quired  to  meet  the  demands  of  a large  and  con- 
centrated population. 
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Smith  field  market,  which  is  within  the  civic  | 
jurisdiction,  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
for  cattle,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  hay 
and  straw.  A new  cattle  market,  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  has  been  erected  by  the  corporation  on 
the  North  Circular  Koad,  where  ample  accommoda- 
tion is  provided,  at  a cost  of  about  15,0004  Spiral - 
fields  and  Kevin  Street  markets  are  in  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre : the  principal  commodities  sold 
in  both  are  bacon,  butter,  and  potatoes ; and  in  the 
latter  hay  and  straw.  A wholesale  fish-market  is 
held  in  Boot  Lane  : one  for  potatoes,  fowls,  and 
egg s,  and  another  for  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  corn-market,  formerly  held  in  Thomas  Street, 
is  now  carried  on  by  a joint  stock  company,  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  Burgh  Quay, 
where  the  grain  is  sold  by  sample.  The  retail 
market*  are  all  private  property,  but  their  man- 
agement is  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  they  arc  held;  those  in  the 
city  being  under  the  lord  mayor. 

The  inland  trade  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Grand  and  Koval  canals,  both  of 
which  terminate  in  the  city,  and  communicate 
with  the  sea  through  the  Liffey.  Still  more  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  trade  lias  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  a network  of  railways  centering  in 
Dubltu  and  spreading  all  over  Ireland.  There  are 
five  railway  termini  in  the  city,which  it  is  intended 
to  connect  by  a girdle  railroad. 

Hanking  business  is  transacted  bv  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  established  in  1783;  the  Hibernian  Joint 
Stock  Company,  1824 ; and  by  the  Provincial,  the 
National,  the  Royal,  and  Loudon  aud  Dublin 
Joint  Stock  Hanks;  and  branches  of  the  Ulster 
Hank,  the  Union  Bank  of  I reland,  the  latter  opeued 
ill  1865.  There  are,  besides,  five  private  banking- 
houses  and  2 savings’  banks.  The  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  are  managed  by  a governor,  who 
must  hold  4.000/.  stock  ; a deputy  governor,  with 
3,000/.;  and  15  directors  with  2,0004  each.  It  is 
the  place  of  deposit  for  all  government  monies. 
The  buildings, formerly  the  Irish  parliament  house, 
form  a quadrangle,  standing  on  an  area  of  li  acre, 
presenting  three  fronts;  that  to  the  E.  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  those  to  the  S.  and  W.  of 
the  Ionic.  Then*  is  a very  ingenious  system  of 
steam  machinery  for  printing  the  liank  notes,  so 
as  to  render  frauds  extremely  difficult.  A statue 
of  George  III.  occupies  the  spot  on  which  the 
throne  stood  in  the  former  House  of  Lords,  nowr 
the  directors’  board-room. 

An  exchange  was  erected  in  1767,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  partly  by  a parliamentary  grant,  and 
parti v by  subscription.  The  merchants  held  their 
meetings  in  it  until  1796,  when  the  greater  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Commercial  Buildings  in  Col- 
lege Green  induced  them  to  transfer  their  dealings 
thither;  and  the  exchange  has  been  since  nearly 
useless.  The  building  presents  a fine  specimen 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  contains  pedestrian 
statues  of  George  III.,  Grattan,  and  Dr.  Lucas. 

The  mercantile  society  of  the  ( hrsel  Galley,  for 
deciding  disputes  relative  to  shipping  and  mer- 
cantile dealings  by  arbitration,  was  formed  in 
1705,  and  took  its’ name  from  that  of  the  vessel 
on  which  the  first  decision  was  pronounced.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  1820. 

The  river  ami  jiort  were  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion in  1220,  by  a charter  of  Henry  III.  Admi- 
ralty jurisdict  ion  between  Arklow,  S.,and  the  N anny 
Water,  N.,  was  granted  by  Elizabeth.  In  1707, 
it  was  empowered  to  erect  a ballast -office,  the 
annual  expenses  of  which  were  4,4004  at  an 
-average  of  thirteen  years,  from  1753  to  1780.  In 
17K3,  the  management  of  the  office  w as  committed 
to  a new  board,  w ith  control  over  the  ballastage, 


tonnage,  wherries,  quayage,  and  pilotage  of  the 
port,  including  the  harbours  of  Dunlearv  (now 
Kingstown)  and  Dalkey. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Dublin  had  in- 
creased so  much  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  that  the  accommodation  afforded  in  the 
river  for  shipping  was  found  insufficient,  and  Par- 
liament, consequently,  granted  45,0004  for  form- 
ing docks  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  docks  commu- 
nicating with  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  south  side, 
were  opened  in  1796,  and  St.  George’s,  the  latest 
of  the  Custom  House  Docks,  in  1821.  These  latter 
cover  an  area  of  8 acres,  have  16  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  1,200  yards  of  quayage,  and  are  capable 
of  accommodating  40.000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
docks  on  the  south  side  afford  commodious  wharf- 
age for  merchantmen  and  colliers,  exclusive  of 
tliat  supplied  bv  the  river-quay*.  The  receipts  of 
the  Dublin  Ballast  Corporation  for  tonnage  and 
quay-wall  dues  levied  on  vessels  entering  the  port 
in  1863,  was  35.8714 

The  principal  lighthouse  of  the  port  is  nt  Pool 
beg.  on  the  extremity  of  the  South  Wall,  ami 
opposite  to  the  great  Northern  Wall  or  break- 
water, between  which  is  the  entrance  crossing  the 
bar  to  the  harbour  and  quays ; it  is  a bright  light 
of  26  burners,  63  ft.  in  height.  The  other  harbour 
lights  are  a floating  light  on  the  Kish  Bonk  off 
Dalkey  Island,  the  Bailey  of  Howth  lighthouse, 
and  a light  on  the  extremity  of  the  North  Quay 
Wall.  At  the  entrance  to  Kingstown  Harbour 
there  are  lighthouses  on  each  pier;  that  on  the  E. 
pier  is  a revolving  light,  every  half  minute,  that 
can  be  seen  9 miles  in  clear  weather.  The  mail 
packets  to  Holyhead  start  from  Kingstown  Har 
hour,  which  is  6^  miles  from  the  city. 

There  were  in  1863  registered  at  the  port  of 
Dublin  513  sailing  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of 
38,167  tons,  and  61  steamers,  burden  11,986  tons. 
Most  of  those  vessels  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing or  cross-channel  trade,  there  having  been  but 
6 or  8 in  that  of  the  West  Indies,  the  same  num- 
ber in  that  of  France  aud  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  20  or  30  in  the  North  American  timber  trade. 

The  brewing  of  porter  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  the  number  of  barrels  exported  in  1861  was 
170,384 ; 1862,  156,077;  1863,  174.941,  nearly  one- 
half  was  shipped  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Guinness. 

The  shipments  of  groin,  Ac.,  from  Dublin,  in 
1863,  w-ere  as  follows : — 


Wheat  . 
Indian  Com 
Oats 

Barley  . . 

Flour  . 
Oatmeal 


31 ,729  quarters 
7,745 

50,. v.’ 6 sacks 

3,931  „ 

30.546  „ 

38,424  „ 


The  exjiorts  of  provisions  for  the  same  period 
were; — Butter,  182,443  firkins;  beef,  392  hogs- 
heads, 1,901  tierces  and  casks;  bacon,  6,672  bales, 
501  boxes ; hams,  980  hogsheads,  403  tierces  and 
casks;  pork,  4,503  barrels;  lard,  6,231  barrels, 
1,222  firkins  and  kegs  ; and  of  live  stock,  162,742 
bead  of  cattle.  145,826  sheep,  1,124  calves,  90,904 
pijp*.  Of  wool,  16,204  bags  were  shipped. 

The  cross-channel  trade  is  now  earned  on  chiefly 
by  steamers,  which  sail  to  Liverpool,  Holyhead, 
and  Bristol,  London,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  lielfast. 
Coals  pay  a duty  of  4<4  per  ton,  imposed  to  com- 
pensate the  coal-meters,  whose  services  have  been 
rendered  nearly  unnecessary  by  the  regulation  al- 
lowing coal  to  be  sold  either  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  amount  of  the  customs’  duties  received  nt 
the  port  was  1,053,5114  in  1859;  1,004.2764  in 
1861  ; 1,025.0924  in  1862;  and  974.0914  in  1863. 

The  subjoined  tabic  shows  the  comparative 
amount  of  duties  received  at  the  port  of  Dublin  in 
each  of  the  years  1862  and  1863 : — 
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Article* 

IMS 

I»6S 

Tm,  .... 

£ 

865,226 

£ 

285.698 

Muscovado  Sugar 

(12,777 

62,579 

Refined  Sugar  . 

88,225 

82,504 

Coffee 

6,300 

4,642 

Wine .... 

07.726 

71,408 

Spirits 

47,125 

49.800 

Tobacco  . 

894,480 

431.947 

Timber 

5,309 

4,901 

Other  Articles  . 

48,859 

40,477 

Total 

1 ,025,092 

974,091 

The  fiscal  business  of  the  port,  is  carried  on  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  near 
its  mouth ; a very  extensive  and  magnificent 
structure,  capable  of  serving  as  a custom-house  for 
the  empire.  The  transfer  of  part  of  the  business 
to  London,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the 
British  and  Irish  boards  of  customs  and  excise, 
having  rendered  great  part  of  the  building  useless, 
many  of  its  apartments  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  stamp  office,  the  vice-treasurer’s 
record  department,  the  board  of  public  works,  the 
poor  law  commissioners,  drc.  Adjoining  the  main 
building  are  a floating  dock  and  extensive  stores, 
which  were  materially  injured  by  a tire  in  1834, 
but  have  since  been  in  a great  measure  restored. 
The  business  of  the  post-office  is  transacted  in  a 
large  and  stately  building  in  Sackvillc  Street.  The 
ex|s>rts  of  home  produce  from  Dublin  to  foreign 
countries  are  altogether  not  very  considerable. 
The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of 
such  produce  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  48,270/. 
in  1859:  to  22,1922.  in  I860;  to  28,1384  in  1861 ; 
to  48,777 /.  in  1862;  and  to  88,19G4  in  18G3. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop’s  see,  and  of 
the  second  of  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  now  divided.  The  provincial 
jurisdiction  Is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  two 
civil  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster.  The  see, 
including  the  bishopric  of  Glondelough,  which  was 
incorporated  with  it  in  1214,  includes  the  counties 
of  Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  and  Kildare.  The  landed 
property  contains  80,040 acres,  of  which  28,92G  are 
profitable.  There  are  two  cathedrals : Christ 
Church,  built  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  is  the  more  ancient  and  snj>erior. 
The  building  is  plain,  with  no  exterior  architec- 
tural embellishments ; it  contains  several  remark- 
able monuments;  among  which  is  that  of  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
in  the  valley,  S.  of  Christ  Church,  also  contains 
some  remarkable  monuments.  The  chapters  and 
installations  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  are  held 
in  it  The  city  contains  20  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  these  20  parishes  are  consolidated 
into  9 unions,  each  having  a place  of  worship ; 
beside*  which,  there  are  sundry  chapels  attached 
to  friaries  or  numierics.  There  are  nearly  100 
places  of  worship.  St.  George’s  Church  in  the 
NE.  part  of  the  city  is  a splendid  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style.  It  is  the  only  place  of  worship, 
except  the  cathedrals,  which  has  a jK*al  of  bells. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  Conception,  in 
Marlborough  Street,  considered  the  archbishop’s 
cathedral,  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  highly 
embellished  internally,  but  not  yet  complete  as  to 
its  exterior.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  is  also  an  elegant  building  of  the 
Ionic  order. 

Dublin  had,  by  the  census  of  1861,  a pop.  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two-thirds  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. There  were  23,807  males,  and  25,444 


females  belonging?  to  the  established  church; 
89,387  males  and  107,212  females  who  were 
Roman  Catholics ; 2.899  males  and  1,976  females 
who  were  Presbyterians ; 946  males  and  951  fe- 
males who  were  Methodists;  and,  finally,  a few 
hundred  |x*reons  entered  as  belonging  to  other 
scots.  There  were  but  few  Jews,  the  total  number, 
in  1861,  being  154  males  and  170  females. 

Dublin  was  the  seat  of  a university  so  early 
as  1320,  but  the  institution  gradually  declined  in 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
and  the  deficiency  of  funds.  The  existing  uni- 
versity of  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1593,  in 
the  buildings  ot  the  dissolved  monastery  of  All- 
hallows, applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  corpora- 
tion, to  which  it  hail  been  granted  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries.  It  consisted  originally 
of  a provost,  3 fellows,  and  3 scholars;  hut  at 
present  it  consists  of  a provost,  7 senior,  on  un- 
defined number  of  junior  fellows  (at  present  27;, 
and  70  scholars.  It  has,  also,  27  professors,  with 
lecturers  and  assistants,  all  endowed.  A school  of 
engineering,  founded  in  1842,  has  7 professors,  and 
is  said  to  furnish  a very  complete  course  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction.  The  university 
is  presided  over  by  a chancellor  and  vice-chan- 
cellor, one  of  whom  holds  occasional  visitations, 
and  by  a board,  consisting  of  the  provost  ami 
senior  fellows,  which  sits  weekly.  The  period 
of  undergraduate  instruction  is  lour  years ; the 
number  of  students  above  1,800.  The  course  of 
studies  for  candidates  for  a fellowship  is  logic, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  examinations, 
which  are  public,  are  carried  on  in  Ijitin.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  fees  of  students,  the  university 
derives  a large,  income,  said  to  exceed  15,0004  a 
year,  from  lands ; and  it  has,  also,  the  patronage 
of  32  benefices.  It  enjoys  the  right  of  returning 
two  members  to  the  H.  of  0.,  who  are  elected  by 
the  fellows,  scholars,  and  all  those  who  at  any 
time  have  been  fellows  or  scholars,  and  have 
kept  their  names  on  the  books.  The  buildings, 
which  present  an  extended  front  to  College 
Green,  are  large  and  elegant : the  principal  are 
a library,  containing  upwards  of  120,000  volumes, 
and  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  work  published 
in  the  empire ; a cha|iel,  an  examination  hall,  n 
museum,  a dining-hall,  a theatre  of  anatomy,  and 
a printing-office ; it  also  maintains  a small  but 
well  kept  botanical  garden  in  the  SK.  suburb. 
The  College  of  Physicians  is  connected  with  the 
university  ; some  of  the  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  in  that  institution,  others  in  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital.  The  College  of  Surgeons  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  was  founded  in  1784.  The  In- 
corporated Company  of  Apothecaries  has  estab- 
lished courses  of  lectures  in  pharmacy  and  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  at  their  hall  in  Henry 
Street.  There  are  also  several  private  medical  and 
surgical  schools,  much  frequented  by  students. 

The  chartered  scientific  and  literary  societies  arc 
— the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  useful  arts,  having  professorships  in  botany, 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy;  drawing 
schools,  a library,  a museum,  and  a large  botanic 
garden:  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  founded  in 
1786,  for  the  encouragement  of  abstract  science, 

C elite  literature,  anil  antiquities,  with  n small 
ut  increasing  library,  containing  a good  collection 
of  Irish  MSS.,  and  a museum  : it  has  published 
nearly  20  vols.  of  Transactions.  The  Royal  Hi- 
bernian Academy,  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  |M>lit«  arts,  meets  in  a 
building  erected  for  its  use,  at  an  expense  of 
13,0004,  and  presented  to  it  by  the  late  Francis 
Johnston,  architect.  All  exhibition  of  the  worlcs 
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of  native  artists  takes  place  annually.  These  in- 
stitutions mostly  receive  grants  of  public  money. 
The  principal  libraries,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  are  Marsh’s  or  SU  Patrick's  Library,  near 
the  cathedral  of  that  name ; and  the  Dublin 
Library,  confined  exclusively  to  sul>scrilK*rs.  There 
are  smaller  collections  of  books,  none  of  which  are 
u|ien  to  the  public,  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital, 
Steevens’s  Hospital,  the  Loyal  Hospital,  Christ 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at 
Strand  Street.  The  unchartercd  societies  tor  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  art.**,  sup|M»rted  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  are- — the  Koval  Irish  In- 
stitution for  Painting;  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  has  a handsome  garden  in  the  Phoenix 
Park ; the  Horticultural,  which  maintains  an 
annual  show  of  dowers  and  fruit ; the  Agri- 
cultural, with  an  annual  show  of  cattle;  the 
Historical,  for  historical  and  |M»litical  discussion; 
the  Civil  Engineers’  societies;  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society;  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
formal  ill  1*37. 

The  model  schools  of  the  Ward  of  National 
Education  are  held  at  their  resjK-ctive  establish- 
ment*. Schools,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  are  founded  on  the  Couuibe  and  in  St, 
Mark's  parish.  Most  of  the  parishes  and  con- 
gregations have  free  schools  attached  to  them. 
The  total  number  of  schools  maintained  bv  grants 
of  public  money  and  voluntary  contributions  is 
alKiut  200;  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  about 
15.000. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  which 
maintain  as  well  as  educate  otphans  ami  destitute 
children  are — the  Foundling  Hospital,  now  very 
much  circumscribed ; King  Charles's,  or  the  Blue- 
Coat  Hospital,  a large  and  handsome  range  of 
buildings,  maintains  about  100  lioys,  the  sons  of 
reduced  citizens.  The  Hibernian  Society,  in 
the  Plwenix  Park,  was  founded  for  soldiers’  chil- 
dren; the  Marine  school,  on  the  SE.  quay  for 
sailors’  children ; the  Protestants’  Orphan  So- 
ciety ; and  t lie  Female  Orphan  House,  N.  Circular 
Load,  fur  femulc  orphans.  The  principal  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  disease  and  accidents  are — 
Steevens’s  Hospital,  near  Kilmoinhom ; Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s;  the  Meath  Hospital,  which  is  also  the 
county  intimiarv;  the  City  Hospital;  Jervis 
Street  Infirmary;  St  Murk’s  and  Ann’s;  the 
Westmoreland  Look  ami  Netterville  Hospitals; 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables;  two  fever  hospitals, 
one  in  Cork  Street,  the  other  on  the  X.  Circular 
Load;  and  10  lying-in  hospitals,  of  which  that  in 
Kutland  Square  is  the  principal.  Attached  to 
this  last-named  is  a fine  suite  of  apartments  and 
an  enclosed  garden  or  pleasure  gremnd  for  public 
amusements,  the  profits  of  which  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  There  are  10 
dispeusaries.  supported  partly  by  parliamentary 
punts  and  partly  by  private  contributions.  The 
institutions  for  eases  of  mental  derangement  arc 
the  District  Kichmond  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the 
city  and  county,  and  for  Louth,  Meath,  and  Wick- 
low cos.,  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments ; 
Swift’s  Hospital,  supported  chiefly  by  the  founder’s 
bequest;  an  asvlum  near  Donnv brook;  and  5 
private  institutions.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the 

toor,  Dublin  has  been  divided  into  2 Poor  Law 
Inions,  the  N.  and  S.,  each  of  which  has  a separate 
workhouse,  on  a large  scale,  and  board  of  guar- 
dians. The  chief  asylum  for  the  aged  and  im- 
potent is  the  House  of  Industry,  established  in 
In 3,  and  supported  wholly  by  grants  of  jHiblic 
money.  Its  buildings,  yards,  and  gardens  extend 
over  an  area  of  1 1 acres. 

The  miuor  asylums  for  age,  debility,  and  want, 


are  numerous.  There  are  2 for  the  blind,  the 
Kichmond,  in  Sackvillc  Street,  for  males ; the 
Molvneux,  in  Peter  Street,  for  females ; the  in- 
mates in  each  contribute  to  their  maintenance  by 
their  labour.  There  are  2 houses  of  refuge  for 
females  of  good  character,  and  10  for  penitent 
prostitutes. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  are  few,  an>l 
not  much  encouraged.  They  comprise  the  Theatre* 
Koval,  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  the  Kotunda  Gardens, 
and  the  Portolsdlo  (Jordon*.  Clubs  for  social  and 
convivial  purposes  are  numerous.  The  principal 
are  the  Dublin  University,  Leinster,  Kildare 
Street.  Sackville  Street,  United  Service,  Beefsteak, 
and  the  Friendly  Brothers,  The  Koval  St.  George’** 
and  the  Koval  Irish  Yacht  clubs  hold  annual 
regattas  at  Kingstown. 

The  environs  of  the  city  in  every  direction  are 
very  beautiful;  the  view  of  the  vallev  of  the 
Lilfcy  from  the  rising  grounds  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  county  commanding  the  highly  cultivated 
lands  inclining  to  the  sea-side,  well  planted,  and 
studded  with  numerous  scats  and  villages,  the 
bay  with  the  hills  of  Killinev  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  city  spread  out  on  the  other;  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  Lanihity,  and  Ireland’s  Eye.  in  the  back 
ground;  and,  in  clear  weather,  the Mouroe moun- 
tains in  the  remote  distance,  present  a landscape 
of  superior  tranquil  beauty.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  city  itself  is  equally  striking.  The 
main  avenues  to  it,  particularly  on  the  E.  side*, 
are  spacious,  airy*,  and  bordered  with  large  dwell- 
ing-houses ; the  public  buildings  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  numerous,  as  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  dtv,  mostly  of  elegant  arcliitecturo, 
and  placed  in  imposing  points  of  view.  But,  as 
already  stated,  this  description  is  by  no  means 
applicable  to  a large  portion  of  the  city.  A line 
drawn  N.  and  S.  through  Dublin  Castle  would 
divide  it  into  2 parts,  extremely  different  in  ap- 
pearance. The  E„  in  which  are  the  residences  of 
the  more  wealthy  class,  contains  most  of  the 
public  buildings,  ’all  the  squares,  and  streets  of 
fashionable  resort,  both  for  amusement  and  trade  ; 
the  W.,  once  the  principal  seat  of  the  trade  of 
the  town,  is  now  in  a state  of  dilapidation  and 
extreme  destitution. 

A love  of  convivial  enjoyments  pervades  all 
ranks.  The  habits  of  the  higher  aud  middle 
classes  are  social  to  a degree  often  bordering  on 
profusion.  Letters  of  introduction  from  strangers 
are  the  never  failing  harbingers  of  nmnds  of  din- 
ner parties,  evening  entertainments,  assemblies, 
balls,  and  suppers.  The  dinner  hour  varies  from 
five  to  seven,  and  scarcely  any  business  is  trans- 
acted afterwards.  Neither  do  the  daily  occupa- 
tions commence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
The  courts  of  justice  seldom  meet  before  eleven, 
and  generally  close  before  four.  Dancing  L*  a 
favourite  amusement ; cards  are  every'  year  getting 
less  fashionable.  Jaunting-cars,  both  open  and 
covered,  carrying  four  persons,  supply  the  place  of 
the  London  cabriolets,  and  have  wholly  sup- 
planted hackney -coaches.  The  appearance  of  the 
lower  classes,  however,  exhibits,  particularly  in 
the  W.  division  of  the  city*,  every  indication  of 
wretchedness.  The  habitations  ore  mean  and 
neglected,  their  clothes  tattered,  and  they  seem 
as  if  they  maintained  a constant  struggle  with 
joverty ; but,  despite  all  (his,  there  a light- 
leartcdncss  about  them  that  not  only'  enables 
them  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  waut,  but 
which,  by  rendering  them  comparatively  insen- 
sible to  its  existence,  paralyses  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  makes  them  contented 
with  the  abject  poverty  in  which  they  live.  They 
arc  equally  fond  of  uaiutemaU  as  their  superiors 
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equally  ready  to  indulge  in  dance  and  aong.  In- 
toxication is  lens  frequent  than  formerly,  and  the 
spirit  of  riot  and  turbulence,  which  not  many 
years  since  wan  the  all  but  invariable  consequence 
of  festive  meetings,  is  rapidly  subsiding — a change 
portly*  owiug  to  a stricter  and  better  system  of 
}M>Ucc,  and  (tartly  to  the  moral  inlluence  of  an 
improved  state  of  society.  Several  meetings  are 
held  annually  in  the  ncighltourhood,  ostensibly 
for  the  transacting  of  business,  but  in  reality 
almost  solely  for  festive  purposes.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  Donny brook  fair,  in  August,  which  for- 
merly continued  for  a fortnight,  but  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a few  davs,  and  1ms,  in  fart,  quite  hist 
its  old  character,  'fhe  fairs  of  Rathforiiham,  Pal- 
merston, and  Finglas  are  of  the  same  character, 
but  in  a minor  degree. 

The  principal  eventa  in  the  history  of  Dublin 
are  identified  with  that  of  the  island  in  general, 
and  are  therefore  to  tie  found  in  the  article  Ikk- 
uxii.  But  a few  facts  may  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  it.  In  1169  it  was  taken  by  storm  by 
tho  English,  under  Richard  do  Clare,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Strongbow;  and  the  Danes,  who 
two  yean  after  laid  siege  to  it  with  a numerous 
naval  and  land  armament,  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  aud  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  their  last  attempt  to  recover  the  do- 
minions they  once  held  in  Ireland.  In  1172, 
lleury  II.  landed,  and  held  his  court  hero  in  a 
temporary  building  erected  outside  the  town, 
which  was  too  small  to  afford  suitable  accomnvv- 
dations  for  the  monarch  and  his  retinue.  In  1205, 
the  castle  was  erected,  and  four  years  after  the 
citizens  were  unexpectedly  attacked  while  amusing 
themselves  in  Cullen’s  Wood,  now  a suburb,  by  a 
party  of  Irish  from  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and 
forced  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  fortifications, 
after  the  loss  of  many  lives.  In  1210,  King  John 
held  his  court  in  Dublin,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Liffey*.  In 
1816,  Ed  wool  Bruce  was  repulsed  in  an  at  tempt 
to  take  Dublin.  It  was  twice  visited  by  Richard 
II.,  who  took  his  final  departure  from  it  in  13119, 
the  year  of  his  dethronement  and  death.  In  1466, 
the  citizens  declared  for  Lambert  Simnel,  ami 
crowned  him  in  Christ  Church.  About  the  same 
time  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  walk  barefooted 
through  the  city,  as  a penance  for  a violent  out- 
rage committed  by  the  citizens  in  St.  Patrick's 
church.  In  1533,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
having  rebelled  against  Henry*  VIII.,  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  on  which  occasion  his  lotteries  were 
mounted  at  Preston’s  Inn,  now  almost  in  its 
centre ; but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  burnt  great  part  of  the  S\V.  suburb  to 
check  his  approach,  compiled  him  to  raise  the 
siege-  In  1588,  a dispute  between  two  of  the  Irish 
family*  of  O’Conor  was  decided  by  wager  of  battle 
in  the  castle,  before  the  lords  justices  and  council. 
Alsmt  the  same  time,  the  king's  exchequer,  which 
was  kept  between  College  Green  and  the  castle, 
was  plundered  by  a party  of  Irish  from  the  moun- 
tains. During  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  the  battle 
of  Rathrniucs,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  t 
totally  defeated  by*  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  was  i 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Grand  Canal  j 
was  commenced  In  1765.  A penny*  post-office  was  | 
opened  in  1773.  In  1778,  the  first  regiment  of 
Dublin  volunteers,  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  threatened  invasion  by  the 
French,  appeared  under  arms.  The  Roval  Canal, 
to  the  X.  of  Dublin,  was  commenced  in  1789. 
The  first  steam-engine  was  set  up  in  1791;  next 
year  the  buildings  of  the  House  of  Commons  tis>k 
tire,  while  the  members  were  assembled,  and  were 
completely  burnt  down  : the  cause  of  the  lire  was 
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never  clearly  ascertained.  The  insurrections  of 
1798  and  1803  form  part  of  the  general  history*  of 
the  island.  A jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1809,  in 
commemoration  of  George  III.  having  entered  on 
the  50th  year  of  his  reign.  In  1816,  the  first 
steam  packet  sailed  from  the  harbour.  In  1821, 
Dublin  was  visited  by  George  IV.,  who  landed  on 
his  birth-dav  at  Howth.  In  1834,  the  railway*  be- 
tween Dubiin  and  Kingstown  was  opened.  In 
1849,  on  the  6th  of  August,  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  Consort  landed  at  Kingstown.  A 
peat  international  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and 
industry  took  place  in  Dublin  in  the  summer  of 
1865,  and  was  visited  by  above  a million  of 
people. 

1>UBN0,  a town  of  European  Russia,  govern. 
Volhynia,  on  the  Irwa,  36  m.  NE.  Brody.  Pop. 
7,600  in  1858.  The  town  belongs  to  the  princes 
Lubomirski,  and  is  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked, 
and  unpaved  streets. 

DUDLEY,  a town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
in  a detached  part  or  enclave  of  the  c«.  of  Worces- 
ter, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  .Staffordshire ; 8^ 
m.  W.  by  N.  Birmingham,  119  m.  NW.  London 
by  road,  and  141  m.  by*  Great  Western  and  West 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  44,975  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a long 
street,  with  a church  at  each  end;  the  houses  arc 
generally  good,  and  the  streets  paved,  macadam- 
ised, and  lighted  with  gas,  St.  Thomas's  church, 
rebuilt  in  1819  at  an  expense  of  23,060/.,  is  a fine 
Gothic  structure,  with  a lofty*  conspicuous  spire. 
There  are  altogether  five  churches,  and  twelve 
cha|>els  for  Cut  Indies,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a 
grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elis., 
and  endowed  with  land  worth  alxnit  800/.  a year. 
There  is  a charity*  school  for  clothing  and  edu- 
cating 40  girls,  and  a charity  for  clothing  7 |s»or 
men,  establish**!  in  1819.  A school  was  also 
founded  in  1732,  for  clothing  and  educating  50 
boys,  exclusive  of  about  200  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. There  is  likewise  a blue-coot  school,  where 
many*  boys  are  educated,  and  a school  of  industry*. 
The  Unitarians  have  a school  for  girls,  and  there 
are  Sunday  schtsd*  attached  to  the  several  places 
of  worship.  There  are  several  book  societies,  and 
a well-supported  subscription  library. 

Dudley  is  a principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade;  it* 
vicinity  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal 
and  iron  ore,  while  the  canals  with  which  it  is 
connected  afford  the  means  of  readily  conveying 
its  products  to  all  the  great  markets  of  the  empire. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  nail- 
making,  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town, 
milting,  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass.  Exclusive  of  nails  a great 
variety  of  iron  implements  are  made  here.  In 
1862  above  6.000  hands  were  employed  in  the  coal 
and  metal  works. 

The  workmen  comprise  engineers,  able  me- 
chanics of  almost  every  description,  such  as  pat- 
tern makers,  enrj tenters,  first-rate  masons,  founders, 
men  of  great  science  for  working  the  iron-stone, 
coal,  and  many  others.  Boys  are  employed  in  the 
pits  and  mines  to  attend  to  the  fire'*,  aud  various 
light  work  about  the  furnaces,  to  till  the  boxes, 
barrows,  Ac.  for  the  men.  The  price  of  coal  in 
this  district  varies  from  -Is.  to  8*.  and  10*.  a ton  : 
the  men  engaged  in  most  of  the  works  arc  supplied 
with  the  coal  at  prime  cost.  The  custom  mostly 
is,  to  pay*  the  men  by*  the  ton : some  masters, 
however,  pay  them  by*  the  day.  It  takes  a long 
time  to  make  a man  a collier.  He  is  first  appreii- 
I I iced  to  a person,  himself  a collier,  either  liU 
j father  or  fellow  workman.  The  labour  is  severe, 
| and  the  workmen  generally  live  upon  good  food, 
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Earl  Dudley,  the  chief  landowner,  is  the  largest  j 
ironmaster  In  the  kingdom. 

A mayor  and  other  officers  arc  annually  ap-  j 
pointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  town  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates, 
who  hold  petty  sessions  even-  Monday.  A conn  tv- 
court  is  established  here,  fn  the  23  Edward  I. 
Dudley  sent  2 members  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but  the 
privilege  was  afterwanla  withdrawn,  and  the  town 
remained  unrepresented  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  the  right  to  send  1 memlier  to 
the  H.  of  C.  was  conferred  on  it.  Registered 
electors  1,127  in  1865,  all  10/.  householders.  The 
returning  officer  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

To  a stranger,  for  the  first  time  approaching  the 
town  at  night,  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
numerous  fires  rising  from  the  furnaces,  forges, 
and  collieries,  is  particularly  imposing,  their  lurid 
glare  illuminating  the  country-  for  a considerable 
distance  round.  There  art*,  in  many  places,  sub- 
terranean fires,  which  generally  continue  until  the 
fuel  which  supplies  them  is  nearly  exhausted. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  more  or  less, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  upwnrds  of  a century* 
At  Russell  Ilall,  a stratum  of  from  25  to  30  ft.  of 
argillaceous  substances,  lying  between  the  upper 
stratum  of  coal  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has 
l»con  transmuted  into  a species  of  stone  by  the 
heat  arising  from  these  subterranean  fires. 

In  the  Saxon  times  a strong  castle  was  built 
here,  which  lias  since  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes. In  1644,  it  withstood  a siege;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a fire,  in  1750,  completed  its  de- 
struction. Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
stand  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  command  very 
tine  anti  extensive  views. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  at  Dudley 
consists  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
mountain  limestone  in  the  hills  under  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  castle.  The  peculiar 
stratification  incident  to  a force  acting  powerfully 
from  beneath,  which  has  elevated  a portion  of  the 
previously  deposited  beds  of  limestone,  leaving 
them  to  dip  on  both  sides  from  a central  ridge,  is 
developed  with  gTeat  distinctness.  The  stratifi- 
cation of  this  locality  is  still  farther  exhibited  by 
the  very  extensive  excavations  in  the  limestone 
itself : some  of  these  arc  open,  and  consequently 
very  readily  inspected,  but  the  more  extensive 
consist  of  long,  horizontal  galleries,  whose  extent 
and  brilliancy  can  only  be  observed  with  the  aid 
of  torches,  but  which  well  repay  the  labour  re- 
quired in  gaining  a view  of  their  dark  and  secret  1 
recesses.  These  workings  extend  m.  under  the  j 
hill,  and  a canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  pro-  j 
duce  of  the  mine,  extends  the  greater  part  of  this  j 
distance.  The  organic  remains  of  former  races  of  i 
animals  are  very  numerous.  Several  species  of 
trUobite a (Dudley  locust)  and  crinoidea  are  met  ' 
with  not  uufrequently,  and  corals  and  madrepores  , 
arc  in  great  profusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  j 
that  few  localities  in  the  kingdom  present  so  many  : 
curious  and  interesting  subjects  of  observation  to 
the  geologist  as  this.  Seldom  have  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  of  art  united  in  bringing  so 
much  of  the  secret  economy  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe  under  the  observation  of  the  inhab.  of  its 
surface.  Many  noble  seats,  and  spacious  resi- 
dences, lie  within  a circuit  of  a few-  miles  of  the  i 
town.  At  Lodywood,  within  the  par.,  and  about  i 
2 m.  from  the  town,  is  a valuable  s|mi,  possessing 
similar  qualities  to  the  Cheltenham  and  (.earning- 
ton  waters,  and  equally  efficacious  for  cutaneous 
diseases  : here  are  also  commodious  hot  and  cold 
baths  open  to  the  public.  There  are  also  several 
chalybeate  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
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celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  Richard  Baxter, 
was  for  some  time  master  of  one  of  the  schools  in 
the  par.  Dudley  conferred  the  title  of  carl  upon 
Lord  Ward  in  1860. 

DULCIGNO  (Turk.  Olrjun),  a maritime  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  (the  ancient  Olcinium ),  prov. 
Albania,  on  the  Adriatic;  19  ni.  SW.  Scutari,  and 
40  m.  SSE.  Cattaro:  lat.  41°  53'  50"  N.,  long. 
19°  II'  40"  E.  Pop.  cstimat.  at  7,000.  The  town 
possesses  a citadel  and  a harbour,  has  some  little 
trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  a R.  Cath.  bishop. 
Its  inhabitants  are  the  only  natives  of  Alliania 
who  have  a taste  for  a sea-faring  life,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  for  piratical  excursions  by  sen.  When 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse  visited  this  town  in  1809.  they 
were  accustomed  to  enter  into  the  naval  sendee  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  or  to  issue,  ‘as  the  Illyrians 
did  of  old,  from  the  same  port  of  Olcinium,  to 
plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.’  (Jour- 
ney through  Albania,  p.  163.) 

DULWICH,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
par.  of  Camberwell,  bund.  Brixton,  5 m.  S.  London 
by  road,  and  5J  m.  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  railway.  Pop.  of  ham.  1,723  in  1861.  It 
is  a quiet  rural  plnoe,  mostly  consisting  of  groups 
of  respectable  mansions  scattered  round  a large 
open  area  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  Here  is 
the  celebrated  Dulwich  College,  established  in 
1619,  by  Edward  Allen  or  Alleyne,  a contemporary 
of  Jonson  and  Shakspcare,  and  the  most  celebrated 
tragic  actor  of  his  day.  He  endowed  it  with  the 
manor  of  Dulwich,  and  certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  parishes  of  Dulwich,  Lambeth,  and 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate;  the  ann.  rev.  bring  at 
the  time  *00 /.,  but.  at  present  it  is  very  much 
larger.  The  college  was  originally  built  by  the 
founder  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  from  a design  of 
Inigo  Jones ; it  has  of  late  years  been  renovated 
and  augmented,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, with  offices,  a picture-gallery,  and  a large 
garden.  It  was  founded  for  a master,  warden,  4 
fellows,  6 poor  brethren,  6 sisters,  12  scholars,  6 
assistants,  and  30  ont-members.  According  to  the 
statutes,  the  master  and  warden  must  each  be  of 
the  blood  and  surname  of  Alleyne,  or,  in  default 
of  relatives,  of  the  same  surname : they  must  l»e 
21  yean  of  age,  and  unmarried.  The  2 senior 
fellows  are  required  to  l>c  of  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  unmarried;  and  the  2 junior  fellows  graduate 
in  holy  orders.  The  brethren  and  sisters  must  lie 
60  years  old,  and  single,  when  admitted  On  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  warden  succeeds,  and  a 
new  wnrden  is  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  candi- 
dates qualitied  as  above.  The  fellows  are  also 
chosen  by  lot,  when  vacancies  occur.  The  poor 
brethren  and  sisters  are  chosen  in  the  same  mode, 
from  the  30  out-members,  who  must  be  juirishinuers 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  St.  Botolph,  Biahoiw- 
gnte,  or  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplcgate  (10  from  each  par.), 
and  are  lodged  in  almshouses  appropriated  to  the 
purpose : the  churchwardens  of  the  above  pars,  are 
«x  officio  assistants  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  visitor. 
A library  was  bequeathed  to  it  by  Edward  Cart- 
wright, a comic  actor,  who  died  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  which  contained  a large,  curious, 
and  unique  collection  of  old  plays,  subsequently 
(and  with  very  questionable  propriety)  assigned 
to  Garrick  in  exchange  for  some  modem  works, 
A respectable  collection  of  pictures  was  also  left  to 
the  institution  by  the  founder,  and  by  Cartwright ; 
and  to  this  a most  valuable  and  splendid  addition 
was  made  in  1810  by  a bequest  of  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  R.A.,  who  also  left  2,000/.  to  build  a 
gallery  for  their  reception,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  preservation,  «fcc.  This  fine  col- 
lection of  the  old  masters  is  open  (except  on  Fridays 
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Mid  Sundays)  to  the  public,  admission  tickets  being 
obtainable  by  any  respectable  person,  on  applica- 
tion in  London.  It  consists  of  about  300  pictures, 
mostly  of  the  cabinet  size,  and  was  formed  by  M. 
Deseufans,  an  eminent  collector,  who  bequeathed 
them,  on  his  decease,  to  Sir  Francis:  and  he,  in 
tum,  to  the  widow  of  his  friend,  for  life,  with  re- 
version to  the  college : a mausoleum  in  the  college 
chapel  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Dcscnfans.  Public  service  is  regularly  performed 
there,  and  it  serves  as  a chapel  of  case  to  the 
hamlet.  There  is  a free  school  in  Dulwich,  founded 
in  1741,  by  James  Alleyne,  then  master  of  the 
college,  for  60  boys  and  60  girls : the  present  re- 
venue amounts  to  200/.  a year.  There  arc  many 
elegant  villas  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  summer  the 
villa  Is  much  resorted  to  by  temporary  visitors. 

DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON,*  mnriu  co. 
of  Scotland,  consisting  of  two  detached  portions,  of 
which  the  principal,  or  most  westerly,  lies  between 
Loch  Lomond  on  the  NE.,  Loch  Long  on  the  W. 
and  NW„  the  Clyde  on  the  S.,  and  the  Milngavie 
bum  on  the  E. : the  other  and  much  smaller  portion 
lies  on  both  sides  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  from 
Cumbernauld  to  Kirkintilloch.  Total  area.  297  gq. 
in.,  or  189,844  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are 
water,  being  principally  part  of  Loch  Lomond.  It 
consists  mostly  of  lofty,  nigged  mountains  inca- 
pable of  cultivation;  the  arable  lands  being  prin- 
cipally in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.,  between  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  Olvde,  and  along  the  Forth  nnd 
Clyde  canal.  The  low  ground  is  very  fertile,  and 
is  pretty  well  cultivated.  Estates  mostly  large ; 
hut  arable  farms  are  rather  small,  and  even  stock 
farms  are  not  so  large  as  in  most  highland  cos. 
flats  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but  very  good 
wheat  is  also  raised.  Cattle  in  the  upper  parts 
chieHy  of  the  Highland  breed;  but  in  the  low 
grounds,  where  dairying  is  extensively  carried  on, 
Ayrshire  cows  are  almost  exclusively  met  with. 
Sheep  partly  black- faced,  and  partly  Cheviots. 
There  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  There  are  large  cotton 
mills  at  Duntocher  in  this  co. ; and  paper-making, 
A’c.  are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent ; there 
are  extensive  print-fields  on  the  Leven,  the  only 
river  of  any  importance.  The  co.  returns  1 mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  1.597  in  18G5. 
The  town  of  Dumbarton  unites  with  Renfrew, 
Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock,  nnd  Port  Glasgow,  in 
sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Dumbarton  is 
divided  into  12  parishes;  and  hail,  in  1861,  a pop. 
of  52.034,  living  in  5,893  houses.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  2,777/.;  the  new  valuation  for  1863-4 
was  242,586/. 

Dumbarton,  or  Dumbarton, a rnynl  nnd  pari, 
bor.  and  sea  port  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.t  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Leven,  within  100 
yards  of  its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  13  m.  NW. 
Glasgow,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Helens- 
burgh. Pop.  8.253  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
of  one  well-built,  creseent-shnpcd  street,  and  of 
some  smaller  ones.  The  houses  are  crowded 
closely  tigether,  so  that  many  of  them  arc  ill- 
aired.  There  is  a suburb  E.  of  the  Leven,  con- 
nect'd with  the  burgh  by  a bridge  of  five  arches. 
Chief  public  building  par.  church,  a modem  struc- 
ture, with  a spire  and  clock.  There  are  also  two 
chapels,  belonging  respectively  to  the  United  As- 
hociate  Syruxl  and  the  Kom.  Cath.  At  high  water, 
the  Leven  is  navignble  for  large  vessels  to  the 

nay  at  Dumbarton ; but  not  so  at  low  tides. 

his  is  owing  partly  to  a bar  arrow  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  partly  to  sandbank*  between  the 
entrance  nnd  the  quay.  The  burgh  has  long  l»een 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  schools.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  they  have  fur- 
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nlshed  instruction  may  be  specified  Sir  John 
Smollet,  of  Ronhill,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
framing  the  articles  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland ; his  grandson,  Smollet,  the  cele- 
brated novelist;  Dr.  Colquhoun,  author  of  a Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  London,  and  other  works. 
Shipbuilding  and  rope-making  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Bleaching,  the  printing  of 
cottons,  and  other  branches  of  industry  are  carried 
on,  along  the  line  of  the  Leven  from  Loch  Lomond, 
whence  it  flows,  to  the  Clyde,  a distance  of  7 m. 
Dumbarton  was  made  a royal  burgh  by  Alex.  II., 
in  1222;  but  on  or  near  its  site  there* had  been  a 
still  more  ancient  town,  called  Alcluid,  the  cap.  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons.  The  most  important 
object  connected  with  the  town  is  the  castle,  on  a 
steep,  isolated,  basaltic  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  once  surrouuded  by  water.  It  has  two  sum- 
mits, the  liighest  being  *206  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
Is  a conspicuous  and  interesting  object  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  opposite  coast.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  castle  is  not  known,  but  it 
has  existed  from  a very  remote  period.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland ; 
and  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  Edwanl  1., 
Bruce,  Queen  Man*,  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell. 
It  is  one  of  the  forts  which  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Union  should  be  kept  in  repair.  The 
Dumbartonshire  railway,  from  Italoch  on  the  8. 
of  Loch  Lomond  to  Bowling  on  the  Clyde,  passes 
the  town : it  is  intended  to  extend  the  line  to 
Glasgow.  Dumbarton  unites  with  Port  Glasgow, 
Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  in  sending 
a mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. ; and  hud  288  regist.  voters 
in  1865. 

PCMBLANE,  or  DUNBLANE,  a market  town 
and  formerly  a bishop’s  see.  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  Allan,  a tributary  of  the  Forth,  4 m.  N. 
Stirling,  and  22  m.  SW.  Perth  on  the  railway 
from  Perth  to  Stirling.  Pop.  1,709  in  180i. 
Though  once  a city,  having  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  it  is  now  only  a small  village,  destitute  of 
importance,  and  consisting  of  a single  street,  with 
a few  lanes.  But  little  business  is  carried  on, 
except  what  results  from  a weekly  market  and 
four  annual  cattle  fairs.  A few  strangers  are  at- 
tracted to  it  in  summer,  owing  to  an  excellent 
mineral  well  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  chieHy  cele- 
brated for  the  remains  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
episcopal  edifices.  The  former  is  pretty  entire, 
hut  no  portion  of  it  is  converted  to  use  except  the. 
choir,  which  serves  for  the  parish  church.  The 
dean’s  house  is  now  used  as  the  minister’s  manse 
or  narson age-house.  Robert  Leighton,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  held  the  sec  of  Dumblane 
from  1662  to  1670,  This  celebrated  scholar  be- 
queathed his  library,  consisting  of  1,400  volumes, 
to  the  cathedral  and  diocese  of  Dumblane.  It  is 
still  extant,  ami  has  received  great  accessions  by 
subsequent  bequests.  It  is  open  not  only  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  presbytery,  but,  on  easy  terms, 
to  the  Public.  The  battle  of  ShcrifTinuir,  on  the 
13th  of  Noi-ember.  1715,  Ijetwccn  the  constitutional 
forces,  under  t he  Duke  of  Amvle,  and  those  of  the 
Pretender,  under  the  Earl  or  Mar,  was  fought  near 
this  town.  Though  indecisive,  the  result  of  the 
conflict  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  revolu- 
tionary establishment. 

DUMDUM,  a military  village  and  extensive 
cantonment  in  Hindustan,  prov.  Bengal,  6 ni. 
ENE.  Calcutta.  It  is  the  head-quariers  of  the 
Bengal  artillery,  and  consists  chiefly  of  several 
long  low  ranges  of  buildings  of  one  story,  orna- 
mented with  verandahs,  the  lodgings  of  the  tn>ops, 
and  some  snrnll  but  convenient  orficers’  quarters  ; 
the  whole  adjoining  a large  plain,  used  as  a prac- 
tice ground.  A battalion  of  European  artillery  is 
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usually  stationed  here : it  lias  a church  and  a free 
school. 

DUMFRIES,  a marit.  co.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
having  S.  the  Solway  Frith,  E.  Cumberland,  X. 
Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  W. 
Ayrshire  and  Kirkcudbright.  Area,  1,129  sq.  m., 
or  722,813  acres,  of  which  only  about  l-4th  or 
l-5th  part  is  supposed  to  be  arable.  With  the 
exception  of  Annandalc  and  Xithsrlale,  that  is  of 
the  low  grounds  traversed  by  the  rivers  Annan  and 
Nith,  the  principal  in  the  co.,  it  is  for  the  most 
jiart  mountainous ; the  mountains,  however,  are 
not  generally  rugged  or  heathy,  but  are  mostly 
of  an  easy  ascent,  and  afford  gixxl  sheep  pasture. 
This,  like  most  other  Scotch  cos.,  has  been  wonder- 
fully improved  in  recent  years,  principally  through 
the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
produce  to  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  the  turnip  culture,  the  introduction  of  bone 
manure,  and  furrow  draining.  Roads,  fences,  and 
farm  buildings  have  been  astonishingly  improved, 
and  arc  now,  speaking  generally,  as  good  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.  Cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Callo- 
way breed ; and  Cheviots  have  been,  for  some 
yean  past,  a common  breed  of  sheep  among  the 
hills,  where  at  no  remote  period  the  principal  Hocks 
were  black  faced.  But  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  improvement,  that  it  is  now  found  not  only 
practicable  but  more  profitable  to  introduce  exten- 
sively half-bred  sheep,  or  a cross  between  the 
Leicester  ram  and  Cheviot  ewe.  This  has,  latterly, 
been  the  favourite  stock,  and  its  numbers  are  in- 
creasing rapidly.  There  are  other  crosses  between 
the  same  rams  and  blackfaced  ewes,  a hardy  breed, 
which  thrive  well  on  the  coarser  grasses,  and  are 
in  great  request  in  certain  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  for  their  feeding  qualities.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Caledonian  railway  has  l>cen  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  store-masters  of  Annan- 
dale.  English  lime,  formerly  brought  25  m.  and 
upwards  by  cart,  is  now  conveyed  hv  railway  in 
trucks,  and  deposited  at  stations  within  trifling 
distances  of  the  homesteads  along  the  line ; a 
saving  and  convenience  the  good  effects  of  which 
are  obvious  iu  the  increased  use  of  the  mineral, 
and  the  improved  appearance  of  a great  extent  of 
hill  pasture  land.  Hogs  extensively  raised  (see 
next  article).  Property,  mostly  in  very  large 
estates ; that  of  the  Duke  of  Iluccleugh,  in  this  co., 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  Farms  in  the 
lower  districts  vary  from  100  to  500  acres;  in  the 
hill  district  they  vary  from  500  to  10,000  acres. 
There  are  valuable  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the  par. 
of  Sanquhar;  ami  freestone  is  abundant,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.  Manufactures 
unimportant.  The  co.  is  divided  into  forty-three 
parishes,  and  sends  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors,  2,097  in  1805.  The  bora,  of  Dum- 
fries, Annan,  Sanquhar,  and  Lochinabcn  (which 
are  the  principal  towns). unite  with  Kirkcudbright 
in  sending  a mem.  to  the  II. of  C.  In  1801  Dum- 
friesshire had  a pop.  of  75,878,  living  in  13,192 
houses.  The  old  valued  rent  was  13,219/.;  the 
new  valuation,  for  1864-5,  was  375, 1444,  exclusive 
of  railways. 

Dumfriks,  a sear-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Dumfries,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  E. 
hank  of  the  Nith,  about  9 ra.  from  its  influx  into 
the  Solway  Frith,  fi4  m.  S.  by  W.  Edinburgh,  ami 
32  m.  W.  by  X.  Carlisle,  on  the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  1 l.oj.'t  in  1861, 
'fhe  town  is  well  and  handsomely,  though  irregu- 
larly, built;  the  High  Street,  which  stretches 
nearly  1 ra.  in  length,  does  not  run  in  a straight 
line,  and  is  greatly  obstructed  at  one  point  by  a 
steeple,  or  building,  in  which  the  town  council 


holds  its  meetings,  placed  in  its  very  centre.  The 
other  streets  lie  either  at  right  angles  to  the  High 
Street,  or  parallel  to  it.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  red  freestone,  which  the  neighbouring 
country'  produces  in  unlimited  abundance;  and 
such  of  the  buildings  as  are  of  old  date  arc  gene- 
rally whitewashed;  while  manv  in  the  modern 
j>art  of  the  town  are  painted  in  imitation  of  Port- 
land stone.  Altogether,  the  town  is  clean,  neat, 
and  substantially  built,  writh  comparatively  few 
marks  of  poverty  or  destitution ; and  is  regarded 
ns  the  provincial  capital  of  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  streets 
or  buildings  of  the  town  for  years  past,  but  there 
has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
villas  in  the  vicinity.  The  suburb  of  Maxwell- 
ton  is  connected  with  it  by  two  bridges,  one  built 
in  the  13th  ccnturv,  and  consisting  originally  of 
thirteen  arches,  of  which  only  seven  are  now 
visible ; the  other,  a very  elegant  structure,  erected 
in  1795.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous. 
There  are  two  parish  churches;  St.  Michael's,  re- 
built in  1745,  and  the  New  Church,  erected  in 
1727.  The  former  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  and  crowded  burial-ground,  and  the  vast 
number  and  variety  of  its  monuments.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  monuments,  the  cost  of  erecting  those 
in  preservation  could  not  have  been  less  than 
100,000/.  In  this  cemetery  was  erected,  by  public 
subscription,  in  1815,  at  an  expense  of  1,500/.,  a 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  Bums,  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Dumfries,  and  whose  re- 
mains arc  deposited  in  a vault  below.  An  emblem- 
atic piece  of  marble  sculpture,  executed  by  Tur- 
nerelli,  in  the  interior  of  the  structure,  represents 
the  genius  of  Scotland  flnding  the  poet  at  the 
dough,  and  throwing  her  mantle  over  him.  The 
louse  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  dies!,  with  some 
adjoining  properties,  was  purchased  on  the  3rd 
July,  1850,  for  Lieut.-Colonel  Bums,  the  second 
son  of  the  hard.  Near  the  churchyard  gate  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Andrew  Crosbie,  esq., 
advocate,  once  the  ornament  of  the  Scotch  liar, 
who  exemplified  in  real  life  the  character  of  Coun- 
sellor Plcvdell,  as  portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A third  church  was  erected  in  1840 ; and  there  are 
sundry  dissenting  chapels,  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  architecture.  The  steeple  in  the 
High  Street,  already  mentioned,  is  a handsome 
structure,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  Qneens- 
bury  Square,  off  this  street,  is  a handsome  Doric 
column,  erected  in  1780,  in  honour  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Queen  sherry.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  trades’  hall,  court-house,  county  gaol  con- 
taining a bridewell,  infirmary,  dispensary,  academy, 
assembly-rooms,  theat  re,  and  lunatic  asylum.  The 
latter,  called  ‘The  Crichton  Royal  Institution,’ 
was  founded  in  1838,  by  M rs»  Crichton.  An  addi- 
tional building  was  erected  in  1849,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  pau|>cr  patients.  The  total 
expense  exceeds  considerably  100,000/.  The  in- 
firmary, which  was  opened  in  1776,  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
There  is  a workhouse,  founded  and  endowed  by 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  M airhead,  in  1753, 
which  accommodates,  at  on  average,  thirty  old 
and  twenty  young  paupers,  besides  dis|ieiising 
charity  to  about  forty  widows,  who  live  out  of  the 
building.  There  are  three  parochial  schools  in 
the  parish,  and  four  endowed  seminaries  under 
the  patronage  of  the  town-council,  united  under 
the  name  of  the  Dumfries  Academy. 

The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  are  those  of 
hats  and  hosiery.  Formerly  checked  cottons  were 
produced  here  ; hut  this  branch  has  disappeared, 
and  the  cotton  weavers  who  remain  are  cmplo\  vd. 
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through  the  medium  of  agents,  by  Carlisle  or  Glas- 
gow manufact  urers.  The  trade  of  tanning  has  de- 
clined ; but  the  quantity  of  leather  prepared  by 
pit  and  bark  processes  is  still  considerable,  and  is 
esteemed  for  its  durable  qualities.  There  are  se- 
veral breweries,  and  the  largest  basket-making ; 
establishment  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  of 
clog* , or  strong  shoes,  wit-h  thick  wooden  soles, 
the  use  of  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
inhab.  of  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  with  one  or  two 
slight  exceptions  peculiar  to  Dumfries;  but  it 
does  not  employ  many  hands,  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle being  on  the  decline.  Shoemaking  is  here  a 
nourishing  branch  of  industry. 

Dumfries  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  weekly 
cattle-markets,  and  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  which,  with  the  mar- 
kets, are  held  on  the  Sand*,  an  open  space  between 
the  town  and  the  river.  Most  part  of  the  cattle 
raised  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries,  and  a considerable 
]>art  of  the  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  cattle  raised  in 
Galloway  (cos.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown),  are 
disposed  of  in  the  Dumfries  markets.  At  an  ave- 
rage, 25,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  up 
from  Dumfries  ami  Galloway  to  England,  prin- 
cipally to  Norfolk,  where  they  are  fattened  for  the 
l,ondon  markets.  From  4(H)  to  600  horses  are 
annually  sold  at  each  of  the  two  great  horse-fairs. 
Dumfries  is  also  the  principal  pork -market  in  Scot- 
land. The  pigs  come  principally  from  Galloway, 
but  they  are  produced  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  parts  of  the  district.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  is  with  America  and  the  Ilaltic  for  timber, 
of  which  the  annual  value  imported  varies  from 
8,0004  to  10,0004 ; the  remainder  is  coasting  trade. 
The  imports  are  coal,  slate,  iron,  tallow,  hemp, 
bonce,  timber,  wine,  and  colonial  produce  ; the 
ex|K>rts,  wool,  freestone,  hosiery,  shoes,  pork,  fat 
cattle  and  sheep,  groin,  w'ood,  nursery  plants,  and 
grass  seeds.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the 
1st  January,  1864,  62  sailing  vessels  under  and  65 
above  60  tons  burden  ; there  were  no  steamers. 
The  customs’  revenue  amounted  to  8.464/.  in  1859; 
to  7,6084  in  1861  ; and  to  6,4514  in  1863.  Vessels 
of  above  60  Urns  burden  can  approach  the  town, 
the  river  having  been  much  deepened  : there  is 
also  a quay  about  700  yds.  distant ; one  for  vessels 
of  greater  burden  about  a mile  ami  a half  farther 
down ; and  a fourth  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
for  foreign  vessels,  and  such  as  draw  too  much 
water  to  approach  nearer  to  the  town.  Dumfries 
is  governed  by  a provost,  three  hailics,  and  twenty- 
five  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  1,5154  in 
1863-4.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  88,0434 
in  1863-4.  Dumfries  unites  with  Annan,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Sanquhar,  and  Lochmabcn,  in  sending 
a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  677 
in  1865. 

Dumfries  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  though  it 
was  not  made  a royal  bor.  till  the  l*2th  century. 
In  less  than  a century  afterwards,  Devorgilla, 
daughter  of  Alan,  last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother 
of  John  Baliol,  erected  a monastery  here  for  Fran- 
ciscan friars  ; and,  for  the  sake  of  this  religious 
house,  she  built  the  old  bridge,  the  toll  on  which 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  institution, 
it  was  here  that  John  Comyn,  the  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  Lady  Devorgilla,  and  one  of  the  com- 
petitors for  the  throne,  was  assassinated,  tinder 
circumstances  of  great  provocation,  in  1305,  by 
his  rival,  the  illustrious  Robert  Bruce.  The  castle 
belonging  to  the  Cotnvns  was  situated  on  a s|xit 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  (’astledykes.  A strong  castle 
once  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  new 
church.  Being  In  some  respects  a border  town, 
Dumfries  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlic 
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English.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  Edward  I.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  pre- 
viously to  1440,  and  again  in  i536.  In  1570,  the 
castle  was  taken  ami  sacked,  together  with  the 
town,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Scrope. 
Queen  Man'  and  her  privy  council,  in  1563,  rati- 
fied, at  Dumfries,  a peace  with  England.  James 
VI.,  in  passing  through  the  town,  in  1617,  on  his 
return  to  England,  presented  the  trades  with  a 
small  silver  gun,  to  be  awarded,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  best  marksman;  but  this  dangerous  pastime 
has  been  discontinued.  The  inhab,,  in  1706,  dis- 
played their  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  by  burning  the  articles  and  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  market-cross.  They 
evinced  great  loyalty  towards  the  reigning  family 
in  1715,  and  so  fortified  their  town,  that  a large 
body  of  insurgents,  who  had  determined  to  attack 
i 1/ound  it  expedient  to  change  their  resolution. 
But,  in  1745,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  rebel 
army,  which  was  stationed  here  a few  days  on  its 
return  from  England. 

DUN  BAB,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  a slight  eminence 
on  the  German  Ocean,  27  m.  E.  by  N.  Edinburgh, 
and  28  m.  NW.  Berwick,  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Berwick  railway.  Pop.  3,796  in  1861.  The  borough 
consists  of  a long  and  well-built  street  running  K. 
and  W.,  with  inferior  streets,  towards  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  S.  introducing  the  road  from 
Edinburgh.  Its  public  buildings  are  a new  parish 
church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a tower  107 ^ 
ft.  high ; Dunbar  House,  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  family  of  Lauderdale;  the  town-hall;  and 
burgh  schools.  It  has  a subscription  and  me- 
chanics’ library;  an  English  and  Latin  school 
under  one  master;  a mathematical  school;  ami 
several  private  seminaries;  a sailors’  society  for 
the  benefit  of  superannuated  seamen  and  their 
widows;  three  dissenting  chapels,  two  tielonging 
to  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  one  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Dunbar  is  governed  by  a 
provost  and  12  councillors;  corporation  revenue 
1,2264  in  1863-4.  The  harbour  has  9 ft.  water  at 
neap,  and  14  at  spring  tides,  but  owing  to  rugged 
rocks  the  entrance  is  dangerous.  Coal  is  imported 
to  the  extent  of  about  20,000  tons  a year;  foreign 
grain  to  n considerable  extent.  Corn  of  various 
kinds,  including  beans  and  peas,  exported  to  the 
amount  of  atamt  25,000  qre.  White  fish  of  all 
kinds  are  caught  off  the  coast.  The  cod  is  pickled, 
and  sent  to  London;  the  haddocks  are  smoked, 
and  sent  chiefly  to  Edinburgh  arid  Glasgow ; the 
lobsters  are  preserved  in  pits,  cut  in  the  rock  within 
sea-mark,  and  sent  to  London.  The  herring  fishery 
is,  also,  considerably  productive.  Dunbar  was 
created  a royal  bor.  by  David  II.,  but  existed  as  a 
burgh  long  treforc  that  ilate.  It  evidently  grew 
up  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  a 
fortress  which  stood  on  a lofty  rock  within  sea- 
mark ; but  the  date  of  its  building  is  unknown. 
The  castle  and  lands  of  Dunbar  were  conferred,  in 
1072,  by  Malcolm  Caenmore,  on  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, whose  descendants,  created  earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  retained  possession  of  them 
till  their  forfeiture  in  1434.  This  fortress  rendered 
Dunbar  the  theatre  of  many  warlike  exploits.  It 
was  takeu  by  Edward  I.  in  1296.  Edward  II  took 
refuge  in  it  after  his  defeat  at  Bannockburn.  It 
was  often  besieged,  and  seems  alternately  to  have 
belonged,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  to  the 
English  and  Scotch.  Four  times  it  received  within 
its  wolls  Queen  Mary.  In  1567  parliament  onlered 
it  to  be  demolished,  and  scarcely  a vestige  of  it 
now  remains.  The  6th  earl  of  Dunliar.  in  1218, 
founded  in  the  neighbourhood  a monastery  of  Bed 
Friars,  of  which  some  traces  yet  remain  ; and  the 
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7th  earl  founded  a monastery*  of  White  Friars,  but 
of  it  no  vestige  can  now  be  seen.  The  title  of 
earl  of  Dunbar  was  revived,  in  1605,  by  James  VI., 
in  the  person  of  George  Home,  of  Manderston, 
Ion!  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  at  whose  death,  as 
he  left  no  heirs  male,  it  liecame  extinct.  A 
splendid  marble  monument  was  erected  to . his 
memory  in  the  old,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
new,  church  of  Dunbar.  Dunbar  unites  with  N. 
Berwick,  Haddington,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  in 
sending  a mem.  to  the  11.  of  <_.,  and  in  1865  had 
14*  registered  voters. 

DUNDALK,  a sea-port  town  and  pari.  l>or.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  45  m.  N. 
Dublin,  at  the  extreme  K.  point  of  Dundalk  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  Castletown  river,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dublin  to  Belfast.  Pop.  10,782  in  1841, 
and  10,428  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
main  streets,  each  1 m.  in  length,  intersecting 
each  other  near  the  centre,  with  several  transverse 
thoroughfares.  They  are  paved,  lighted,  and  kept 
in  order  by  commissioners  under  the  watching 
and  lighting  act.  A bridge  crosses  the  Castle- 
town river  on  the  N.  There  is  an  assembly-room, 
a literary  society,  and  two  news-rooms.  A bunting 
club  holds  its  meetings  here,  and  races  take  place 
occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  sea- 
side is  a large  cavalry  barrack.  The  parish  church 
is  a spacious  building : there  is  also  a large  It. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Methodists.  It  has  an 
endowed  classical  school,  to  which  the  sons  of 
freemen  are  admissible  at  a low  quarterly  fee,  a 
school  called  the  Dundalk  Institution,  under  the 
Incorporated  Society;  one  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith ; and  some  others  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  individuals:  these  educate  in  all 
nbout  600  pupils.  It  has  also  a co.  infirmary,  a 
mendicity  association,  a savings'  bank,  and  several 
minor  charitable  institutions. 

Though  iiicorpxir&ted  by  charter  of  Richard  1 1., 
the  lx>r.  is  governed  under  a charter  of  Charles 
II.  The  ruling  bodv  consists  of  a bailiff,  16  bur- 
gesses, and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemeu  chosen 
by  the  burgesses.  Dundalk  returned  2 mein,  to 
the  Irish  11.  of  C.,  and  now  returns  1 to  the  im- 
jK'riul  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  445 
acres.  Registered  electors,  604  in  1862.  The  as- 
sizes and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co. 
are  held  here  twiee  a year,  and  petty  sessions  every 
Thursday.  A guildhall  contains  apartments  for 
municipal  purposes,  an  assembly-room,  and  offices 
for  several  branches  of  public  business.  The  co. 
court-house,  an  elegant  modem  structure,  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  ut  Athens. 
There  are  several  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt- 
houses,  a maltlumse,  and  a foundry.  The  trade 
consists  principally  in  the  export  of  a large  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Louth,  Cavan,  nnd 
Monaghan;  comprising  wheat  and  wheat-dour, 
oats  and  oatmeal,  barley  and  malt,  with  cattle, 
sheep,  nnd  pigs.  The  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation has  occasioned  a great  increase  in  the  export 
of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe 
though  shallow,  has  been  much  improved.  A 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  liar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  anchorage  ground  has  from  4 
to  8 fathoms  water.  There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  five  sailing  vessels 
under,  and  28  over,  20  tons  burthen ; besides  4 
steamers  of  a total  burthen  of  1,703  tons.  The 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  30,575/.  in  1859;  to 
51,797/.  in  1861 ; and  to  39.813/.  in  1863.  Markets 
on  Mondays ; fairs  on  the  Monday  next  but  one 
before  Ash- Wednesday,  May  17,  first  Monday  in 
July,  last  Monday  in  August,  second  Monday  in 
October,  and  second  Monday  in  November. 


DUNDEE 

Dundalk  was  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the 
English  shortly  after  their  settlement,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northern  pale ; but  its  defences  have 
since  lieen  suffered  to  tall  into  decay,  and  few  re- 
mains of  them  are  now  in  existence. 

DUNDEE,  a flourishing  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar  or  Angus,  on  an 
acclivity  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tav,  on  the 
railway  from  Perth  to  Arbroath ; 37$  m.  N.  by  E. 
Edinburgh,  57  m.  SW.  Aberdeen,  and  9 m.  W.  of 
the  lighthouses  on  Buttonncss  Point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith.  Pop.  90,417  in  1861.  The  pop. 
has  increased  considerably  since  1841,  when  it 
amounted  to  62,794.  The  town  stretches  upward* 
of  a mile  along  the  Tav,  and  inland  about  half 
a mile  up  the  acclivity  which  terminates  in 
Dundee  I>aw,  an  insulated  conical  hill,  525  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a spacious  parallelogram,  360  ft.  long  by 
100  broad,  called  the  High  Street,  and  seven  of 
the  princi[>al  streets  diverge  from  it,  the  Nether- 
gate  and  Overgate  to  the  W.,  the  Murravgate  and 
Seagate  to  the  E.,  Castle  Street  and  Crichton 
Street  to  the  S.,  and  Reform  Street  to  the  N. 
There  is  generally  great  irregularity  in  the  streets, 
except  in  the  modem  portions  of  the  town ; and 
there  arc  many  narrow  nnd  mean  lanes  which 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  new  streets.  The 
suburbs  along  the  Tav  are  marked  hv  tnanv  ele- 
gant villas.  Of  public  buildings  the  nu**t  imjswiug 
is  St  Man*  s Church  with  its  tower  156  flu  high,  a 
splendid  edifice  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  only 
part  of  the  original  building,  however,  which  re- 
mains is  the  tower,the  other  ports  having  l>een  rebuilt 
in  the  last  nnd  present  centuries.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a cathedral,  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  next  to  it 
the  nave,  then  the  transept,  and  nt  the  cast  end 
the  choir.  After  the  Keformation  it  was  divided, 
by  partition  walls,  into  different  Presbyterian 
churches,  of  which  at  one  time  there  were  four.  In 
1841,  three  of  these  were  burned  down  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  They  have  been  rebuilt  conformably 
to  the  original  style  of  the  structure,  but  now  it 
has  only  three  places  of  worship,  the  transept  con- 
taining only  one  instead  of  two.  into  which  it  was 
previously  divided.  There  being  a large  open 
sjiace  in  front  of  the  building,  it  has  a fine  nj>- 
pearanee,  and  is  well  seen  by  strangers  passing 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  or  from  Perth. 
There  arc  two  other  churches  belonging  to  the 
Establishment,  and  numerous  chapels  belonging 
to  Dissenters,  but  none  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture.  Tlio  town  hou*e  is  a fine 
building,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  High  Street,  erected 
about  the  year  1738.  The  custom  house  was 
erected  in  1841  after  a design  by  Mr.  James  Leslie, 
the  engineer  of  the  harlnmr,  the  cost  haring  been 
defrayed  by  government.  A splendid  arch,  in 
commemoration  of  her  majesty’s  landing  at  the 
harbour  in  1844,  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  about 
3,000/.  The  public  school,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  * The  Public  Seminaries,'  is  a handsome 
building  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  exchange 
buildings  contain  a splendid  reading-room  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  mercantile  and  pro- 
fessional classes.  The  * Watt  Institution/  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  James  Watt,  is 
a neat  building,  containing  a lecture-hall,  library, 
Ac.,  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  erected  by  public  subscription. 

The  chief  of  the  pnhhc  u'vrka  connected  with 
the  town  is  the  harbour.  Previously  to  1815  it 
was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  quite  unsuited  to 
the  trade  of  the  place.  In  that  year  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  for  enlarging  it,  and 
placing  it  under  the  management  of  commis- 
sioners elected  by  ihe  various  incorporated  public 
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bodies  of  the  town  and  county.  The  first  plan  of 
enlargement  contained  only  one  wet  dock,  hut  now 
there  ure  three,  measuring  together  about  26  acres, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  the  largest 
sire.  Derides  the  wet  or  floating  docks,  there  is 
a large  graving  dock  ca|»able  of  containing  three 
vessels  at  a time,  and  a graving  slip  on  Morton’s 
plan,  on  which  sailing-vessels  or  steam-vessels  of 
almost  any  size  can  be  hauled  up  for  repair.  The 
harbour  cost  nearly  1,000,0004,  sterling.  The  cost 
has  been  defrayed  from  the  dues  collected  on  goods 
and  vessels  entering  and  departing,  except  about 
200,0004  of  borrowed  money.  Dundee  has  ample 
railway  accommodation.  W.  there  is  the  * Dundee 
and  Perth,’  K.  the  ‘ Dundee  and  Arbroath,’  N.  the 
4 Dundee  and  Xcwtyle,’  S.  the  * Edinburgh  and 
Dundee.’  There  are  two  gas  companies  in  the 
town.  Until  the  year  1845  Dundee  was  ill- 
supplied  with  water;  but  a joint-stock  com- 
pany was  established  at  that  time,  anil  they 
brought  a plentiful  supply  from  Monikie  parish. 
<1  is  taut  between  H and  9 m.  A largo  reservoir  is 
formed  there  to  collect  the  rain-wnter  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  a covered  conduit  conducts  the  water  to 
the  town.  There  is  a smaller  reservoir  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  on  high  ground,  from  which,  by 
means  of  pipes,  there  is  a constant  pressure  of 
water,  so  that  it  rises  to  the  attics  of  the  highest 
houses,  and  is  very  convenient  for  extinguishing 
fires,  there  being  fire-cocks  in  all  the  streets,  and 
leather  hoses  or  flexible  pipes  to  lead  the  water  to 
the  house  in  which  the  fire  breaks  out.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  water-works  has  been  about  180,0004 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  cniefiy  of  the  coarser  descriptions,  such 
as  are  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  lower  orders, 

I Kith  at  home  and  abroad.  Large  quantities  of 
sacking,  liagging,  and  sail-canvas  are  also  manu- 
factured both  fur  the  home  and  foreign  markets ; 
and  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  of  late  turned 
their  attention  to  finer  fabrics,  such  as  drills, 
striped  and  checked  linen,  and  fine  shirting.  The 
linen  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
U.  Kingdom.  Desides  what  is  manufactured  in  the 
town,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  made  in  Forfar, 
Kirriemuir,  and  the  other  inland  villages  of  Forfar- 
shire, is  sent  here  to  be  dressed,  packed,  and  sent 
off;  so  that  the  quantity  exported  from  Dundee 
exceeds  considerably  that  from  any  other  port  in 
the  kingdom.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports 
of  home  produce  from  the.  port  of  1 >undcc  amounted 
to  1:17,4734  in  1859 ; to 72,4244  in  I860;  to  97,0814 
in  1861  ; to  65,5494  in  1882$  and  to  95,9814  in 
1863.  The  raw  materials  for  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Duudce  are  received  chiefly  from  Russia 
and  Prussia.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties 
received  was  66,2574  in  1859;  59,7474  in  1860; 
68,8084  in  1861 ; 60,4204  in  1862 ; and  65,0494  in 
1863. 

The  linen  trade  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Dundee  early  last  century;  but  for  a length- 
ened time  it  was  quite  inconsiderable.  In  1745 
only  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported.  From  that 
period  to  1791  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  was 
more  rapid ; in  the  latter  year,  2,444  tons  flax, 
and  299  tons  hemp  being  imjiorted,  and  about 
8,000,000  yards  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  Ac.,  exported. 
Previously  to  this  ;>eriod  all  the  yam  used  in  the 
manufacture  was  spun  upon  the  common  hand- 
wheel,  j>artly  in  the  town  and  partly  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Dut  the  spinning  of  yam  by 
machinery  liegan  soon  after  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  increased  facility  of  production  consequent  to 
the  erection  of  flax  spinning  mills  has  lieen  such, 
that  the  cost  of  the  yam,  including  of  course  the 
raw  material,  is  now  less  than  the  mere  expense 
of  spinning  amounted  to  forty  years  ago.  The  re- 


sult has  been  the  total  cessation  of  hand-spinning 
in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a wonderful  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  yam  produced,  and  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  1862,  from  20,000  to  24,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  The  weaving 
of  the  linen,  which  was  formerly  done  on  hand- 
looms,  is  in  course  of  being  su|iereeded  by  ma- 
chines, or  4 power-looms.’  There  are  many 
calendering  and  packing  establishments,  all  of 
them  of  considerable  extent.  At  these  works  the 
linens  are  passed  through  machines  named  ‘calen- 
ders,’ for  the  purpose  of  making  them  smooth  and 
close  in  the  texture.  They  are  then  cut  down 
into  short  pieces,  folded  into  such  shapes  as  are 
suitable  for  the  markets  to  which  they  are  to  lie 
sent,  and  packed  into  hales  by  means  of  hydraulic 
presses,  which  squeeze  them  into  very  small  bulk, 
in  order  that  they  may  require  less  room  in  the  ves- 
sels in  which  thev  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

More  than  hall  the  linens  sent  from  Dundee  are 
exjHirtcd  to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being 
sent  to  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  nnd  other 
large  towns  for  home  consumption.  The  linens 
which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  are  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow, 
to  t>e  shipped  there,  it  being  found  more  advan- 
tageous to  send  them  abroad  as  parts  of  general 
cargoes  of  goods,  than  to  send  whole  cargoes  of 
them  direct  from  Dundee,  fvune  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  the  exporters  of  their  own  linens; 
others  sell  to  exporting  merchants  in  Dundee,  who 
employ  their  capital  in  that  branch  of  trade.  The 
linens  are  in  general  sent  on  consignment  to  agents 
in  foreign  countries  for  sale,  and  are  sold  by  them 
to  retailers  on  credit  of  six  to  twelve  months.  The 
foreign  countries  to  which  Dundee  linens  are  ex- 
ported are  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the. 
West  India  Islands,  Drazil,  Peru, Chili;  and  some 
are  also  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  A large  amount  of  capital 
is  required  to  carry  on  the  linen  trade  of  Dundee, 
as  the  raw  material  is  mostly  paid  fur  in  ready 
money,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  sold  on 
long  credit.  For  that  portion  of  the  latter  which 
is  sent  abroad  it  is  in  general  about  two  years  from 
the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  it  is  commenced 
till  the  time  when  returns  are  received.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  that  nearly  3,000,0004  ster- 
ling are  constantly  employed  in  the  Dundee  trade, 
and  in  that  of  the  small  towns  of  which  it  is  the 
sea-port.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, including  railways,  assessed  to  income  tax, 
amounted  to  214,9054  in  1857,  and  to  281,8534  in 
1862. 

The  other  important  branches  of  trade  carried 
on  in  Dundee,  besides  the  retail  trade  common  to 
all  large  towns,  are  the  shipping  trade,  ship  build- 
ing, and  machine  making.  The  number  of  ships 
or  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
18G4,  was  as  follows: — 6 sailing  vessels  under  50 
tons,  of  a total  burden  of  195  tons;  and  199  ves- 
sels above  50,  and  of  a total  burden  of  42,678  tons. 
There  were,  besides,  2 small  steamers,  of  a total 
burden  of  69  tons,  and  1 5 larger  steamers,  of  4,631 
tons  burden.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  employed 
in  foreign  trade  not  connected  with  Dundee*;  a 
considerable  number  is  required  for  the  importation 
of  flax  from  the  Daltic,  some  are  engaged  in  whule 
fishing,  and  the  rest  in  the  coal  and  coasting  trades. 
There  are  seven  ship-building  yards  iu  Dundee, 
and  there  ore  commonly  10  or  12  vessels  on  tho 
stocks. 

Dundee  is  well  supplied  with  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  a 
plain  education  can  be  got  on  very  moderate  terms. 
At  the  public  seminaries,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  directors  ap|>ointed  by  the  town 
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council  and  those  who  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  building,  classical  education,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, ns  well  as  the  elementary  branches,  can  be 
obtained  at  a very  moderate  cost.  There  are 
teachers  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  ranks  nt  the  public  semi- 
naries is  generally  between  600  and  700. 

The  priuci})al  charitable  institutions  are  the  in- 
firmary or  hospital,  the  industrial  school,  and  the 
orphan  house.  The  infirmary  has  accommodation 
for  alsmt  150  patients,  and  is  supported  entirely 
by  donations  and  yearly  contributions  from  bene- 
volent individuals.  The  industrial,  or  ragged, 
school  is  for  poor  boys  and  girls  who  are  deserted 
or  not  cared  for  by  their  parents,  and  is  also  sup- 
jsirted  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  number 
of  children  in  it  average*  about  120.  The  orphan 
house  is  likewise  maintained  hy  contributions  and 
bequests. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  town  is  vested 
in  a provost,  4 bailies,  a dean  of  guild,  treasurer, 
and  21  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  is  derived  from  rent  of  property,  and 
petty  customs  on  provisions,  amounted  to  3,512/. 
in  the  financial  year  1863-d.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  Dundee  was 
joined  with  Forfar,  Perth,  Cupar,  and  St.  Andrew’s 
in  returning  a member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Rut  the 
act  referred  to  conferred  that  privilege  on  Dundee 
singly.  The  pari,  const,  was  2,895  in  1866. 

The  origin  of  Dundee  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  had 
probably  been  a village  inhabited  by  a few  fisher- 
men, who  gained  a livelihood  by  supplying  the 
neighbouring  country  with  fish.  In  the  eleventh 
century  King  Malcolm  erected  a residence  here, 
and  lived  in  it  occasionally  with  Margaret  his 
queen,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England.  The  next  remarkable  occurrence  con- 
cerning Dundee  was  the  building  of  a church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Man',  of  which  the  old 
steeple  or  tower  is  now  the  only  remaining  origi- 
nal part,  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir 
William  Wallace  was  educated  nt  the  grammar 
school  of  the  town,  and  was  often  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  gallant  companions  during  the 
struggles  which  they  made  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  After  lie  was  overpowered  by  the 
forces  of  Edward  I.,  Dundee  suffered  much  for  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Scottish  independence. 
In  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  also  frequently  the  object,  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties;  and  ultimately  it  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  bv  the  army  of  General 
Monk,  in  1651.  After  1745  it  gradually  recovered, 
and  towards  the  end  of  last  century  it  had  attained 
to  a considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  It  was 
formerly  a walled  town,  but  of  its  walls  and  gates 
no  traces  remain,  except  the  ‘ Cowgate  Port.’ 
Dundee  was  made  a royal  burgh  in  1210,  when  it 
received  a charter  from  William  the  Lion.  The 
charter  was  renewed  at  different,  times  by  the  so- 
vereigns of  Scotland,  and  the  existing  charter  was 
given  bv  Diaries  I.  in  ft>41. 

DUNFERMLINE,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and 
eminent  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife, 
3 m.  N.  Frith  of  Forth,  16  m.  NVV.  Edinburgh,  and 
6 m.  NW.  North  Queensferry,  on  the  railway  from 
Stirling  to  Dundee.  Pop.  13,506  in  1861.  The 
town  is  about  300  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea, 
and  occupies  an  agreeable  but  rather  inconvenient 
situation,  being  placed  on  the  face  of  nn  extensive 
eminence,  difficult  of  ascent  from  the  S.  The 
town  stretches  fully  a mile  in  length  from  K.  to 
W.,  ami  its  average  breadth  is  about  $ m.  The 
niaiiudrcot,  which  is  handsome  and  sul  sUuitiallv 


built,  is  pretty  regular.  Almost  all  the  other 
streets  are  more  or  less  irregular;  and  while  some 
are  handsome,  not  a few  are  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription. A large  suburb  haring  risen  up  on  the 
W„  and  being  separated  from  the  town  bv  a deep 
mvinc,  formed  by  the  Tower-Rum,  a bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  rivulet  in  1770;  and  the  ravine 
having  been  so  far  filled  up,  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  both  sides.  The  only  remarkable  pub- 
lic building  is  the  parish  or  Abbey  church,  being 
|»art  of  a monastery'  founded  here  by  Malcolm  II L, 
sumamed  Caenmore,  and  which  served  as  the 
parish  churcb  till  1821,  when  a new  church  was 
erected  to  the  E.  of  the  old  building,  and  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  it.  When  digging  in 
what  was  called  the  Psalter  churchyard  (on  which 
spot  the  choir  formerly  stood),  for  a proper  site  for 
tne  new  edifice,  the  tomb  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Scotch  sovereigns,  Robert  Bruce,  was 
discovered  in  1818.  His  skeleton,  which  was 
pretty'  entire,  and  6 ft.  in  length,  was  disinterred, 
aud  a cast  of  his  skull  token.  It  was  re-interred 
amidst  much  state,  by  the  barons  of  exchequer, 
the  bones  being  placed  in  a new  coffin,  filled  up 
with  bituminous  matter,  calculated  to  preserve 
them.  The  spot  is  below'  the  pulpit  of  the  new 
church.  This  building,  which  u of  Gotliic  archi- 
tecture, harmonises  well  with  the  old  structure, 
of  which  it  is  a continuation  ; and  is  surmounted 
by  a high  square  tower,  round  the  sides  of  which, 
in  open  hewn  work,  are  the  words  1 King  Robert 
the  Bruce,’  in  capital  letters  4 ft.  in  height.  The 
Abbey  church  of  Dunfermline  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  imposing  aud  magnificent  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  has  2,051  seats;  but 
is  only  available,  from  the  obstruction  of  pillars 
and  otherwise,  for  about  1,400  hearers.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches  in  the  town  and 
parish,  some  recently  built,  and  neat  in  their 
construction.  The  largest  church  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  is  a huge  bam-looking 
building,  which  raises  ‘its  enormous  rectilinear 
ridge’  over  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
In  front  of  it  was  placed,  in  1H49,  a statue  of  Ralph 
F.rskine.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
town-house,  county-court  buildings,  grammar  and 
commercial  schools,  gaol,  poorVnouse,  and  fever 
hospital.  The  town-house  consists  of  lima*  st<  ►ries, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a steeple  100  ft.  in  height. 
The  3rd  story  was  formerly  used  as  the  town 
gaol,  but  being  extremely'  ill-suited  for  that  pur- 
pose, a new  gaol,  erected  on  the  town  green,  was 
opened  in  1844.  The  county'  court  buildings  were 
originally'  named  the  guildhall,  afterwards  the 
Spire  Inn,  on  account  of  the  lofty  spire  (132  ft.) 
that  distinguishes  the  edifice. 

The  means  of  instruct  ion  are  ample  ; there  is  a 
grammar-school,  established  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  which  Robert  Henry  son.  an  ingenious 
poet  of  the  times  of  James  II.  or  III.,  is  believed 
to  have  been  master;  a commercial  school  under 
the  patronage  of  the  guildry;  the  M‘Lean  and 
various  other  schools.  There  is  a mechanics’  in- 
stitute, and  a scientific  association  for  popular 
lectures  on  science  and  literature : the  fees  of  ad- 
mission to  these  lectures  being  low,  they  have 
been  well  attended.  There  are  several  subscription 
li brants  and  a local  museum. 

lu  addition  to  the  Abbey  church,  which  ja  col- 
legiate. there  ore  several  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment ; besides  Free  churches ; United  Presbyterian 
churches,  Episcopalian.  Baptist,  and  Independent 
chapels.  The  Secession  from  the  established 
church  in  1732  originated  here.  Of  the  Messrs, 
Erekine,  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Secession, 
one,  Mr.  Ralph  Erekine,  was  minister  of  the  Abbey 
church  of  Dunfermline.  The  Relief  church,  also. 
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originated  here  in  1752,  by  the  deposition  of  Mr. ! Bruce.  Dunfermline  continued  to  be  a favourite 
Thomas  Gillespie  of  Camock,  in  honour  of  whom  ‘ royal  residence  as  long  as  the  Scottish  dynasty 
an  elegant  church  was  erected  in  1849.  More  existed.  Charles  1.  was  bom  here;  as  also  his 
than  three-fourths  the  inhab.  of  the  par.  arc  Pres-  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia ; and 
byterian  dissenters.  Charles  II.  paid  a visit  to  this  ancient  seat  of  roy- 

Dunferralinc  is  distinguished  by  its  proficiency  alty  in  1650.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  table  linen  and  coloured  hefd  in  it.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  palace 
table-covers.  The  business  is  of  considerable  an-  is  unknown ; but  it  is  believed  to  have  l>een  much 
tiquity,  having  been  introduced  towards  the  be-  extended  and  adorned  by  James  IV.  and  James  V. 
ginning  of  the  18th  century;  but  the  original  There  now  remains  only  the  S.  wall,  and  a vaulted 
fabrics  were  of  a coarse  description,  namely,  ticks  apartment,  which  was  the  king’s  cellar,  having  the 
and  checks.  Damask  and  diaper  looms  were  kitchen  above.  Of  the  tower,  erected  by  King 
introduced  early  in  the  last  century,  by  an  in-  Malcolm,  only  a mouldering  fragment  is  seen.  Of 
genious  mechanic  of  the  town,  of  the  name  of  the  monastery,  which  was  once  of  great  extent, 
Blake;  but  for  a lengthened  period  the  trade  nothing  remains  entire  except  the  S.  and  W.  walls 
increased  very  slowly.  In  1778  a new  e|x>ch  of  the  fraterv,  or  refectory,  in  the  latter  of  which 
commenced  in  the  manufacture,  by  the  in  trod  ue-  Is  a fine  Gothic  window ; and  the  nave  of  the  old 
tion  of  the  fly-shuttle;  and  many  improvements  abbey  church,  which,  as  above  stated,  forms  the 
have  since  been  effected  in  the  construction  nnd  vestibule  to  the  new  church.  But  ancient  ns  the 
working  of  the  loom,  and  in  other  particulars,  place  is,  it  was  not  made  a royal  burgh  till  1588. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Jac-  DUNGANNON,  an  inland  town  and  jwrl.  bor. 
qunrd  loom,  introduced  in  1825,  and  now  univer-  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster,  12  m.  N by  W. 
sally  employed.  Armagh,  and  7 ra.  W.  Lough  Ncagli,  on  the  rail- 

l’revioualy  to  the  end  of  last  century,  all  the  way  from  Dundalk  to  Londonderry.  Pop.  3,801 
yam  was  spun  by  the  hand-wheel;  but  at  that  in  1841,  and  3,084  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
time  machinery  was  introduced,  and  has  now  a square,  with  several  good  streets  branching  from 
entirely  superseded  the  former  clumsy  and  exyien-  ! it  along  the  sides  of  a hilL  The  par.  church  is  a 
sive  system.  The  manufacturers  are  supplied  I large  ancient  building,  and  it  has  also  a Horn.  Oath, 
with  the  finer  sorts  of  yam  chiefly  from  Yorkshire  I chapel,  and  meeting- houses  for  Presbyterians,  Sc- 
and  Ireland,  and  the  other  sorts  from  the  neigh-  coders, and  Methodists;  a classical  school,  founded 
bnurhuod,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  They  do  not  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  well  endowed,  and  ca- 
epin  exclusively  for  the  local  market,  hut  prepare  [table  of  accommodating  100  resident  pupils;  a 
such  articles  as  linen  thread,  shoe  thread,  and  dispensary,  and  a mendicity  institution.  The  cor- 
twist,  for  the  general  market.  poration,  which  consisted  of  a portreeve,  burgesses, 

This  branch  of  manufacture  has  found  its  way  and  commons,  is  now  extinct.  The  town  returned 
to  a small  extent  to  other  parts  of  Fife,  and  to  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since 
the  north  of  Ireland.  which  it  has  returned  1 mem.  to  the  imperial  II.  of 

Among  other  manufactories  Dunfermline  has  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise 
breweries,  candle-works,  rope-works,  tan -works,  was  vested  in  the  portreeve  and  burgesses.  The 
iron  foundries,  and  flour-mills.  ancient  liberties  of  the  bor.  comprised  836  acres, 

Dunfermline  unites  with  Stirling,  Cnlross,  In-  but  the  pari.  bor.  has  been  restricted  to  230  acres, 
verkeithing,  and  Queensferry,  in  returning  a mem.  Registered  electors,  221  in  1865.  A manor-court, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Pari,  constit.,  602  in  1865.  An-  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  20/.,  is  held 
nual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax,  every  three  weeks ; as  also  general  sessions  twice 
25,148/.  in  1857,  and  26,0454  in 1862.  The  borough  in  the  year,  and  petty  sessions  ever}' fortnight. 
L*  governed  by  a provost,  2 bailies,  and  22  coun-  The  court-house,  with  a bridewell  attached,  is  a 
cillors.  There  are  several  endowments  in  the  bor.  handsome  modem  building : a party  of  the  con- 
for  the  support  of  decayed  widows  and  other  poor  stabulary  is  stationed  here.  The  linen  manufitc- 
persons.  ture,  though  much  fallen  off,  is  still  carried  on 

The  town  is  connected  by  railway*  with  Edin-  pretty  extensively,  and  there  are  several  blcach- 
burgh,  Dundee,  Perth,  Alloa,  and  all  the  principal  greens  in  the  neighbourhood ; earthenware  and 
towns  of  Scotland.  There  arc  three  harbours  in  pottery  are  also  manufactured,  and  there  are  iron- 
the  parish,  each  About  3 no.  from  the  town,  viz.  works,  a brewery,  and  a large  distillery.  Markets 
Charleston,  Brucehaven,  and  Limekilns.  The  last  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  a spacious  and 
does  not  admit  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  convenient  market-house : fairs  on  the  first  Thu rs- 
bunlen.  Charleston  admits  vessels  of  400  tons,  day  of  every  month.  It  is  the  seat  of  a poor  law 
Its  basin  Is  capacious,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from  nnlon.  Dungannon  Is  famous  in  Irish  history  from 
every  wind.  ’ its  being  the  place  where  the  delegates  of  the 

The  parish  of  Dunfermline  abounds  in  coal  lime,  Ulster  volunteers  met  in  1782 ; and  whence  they 
and  ironstone.  The  coal  has  been  wrought  for  issued  their  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  indepen- 
tipwards  of  500  years.  The  quantity  worked  is  donee  of  Ireland. 

nearly  150,000  tons  a year.  Brucehaven  and  DUNGARVAN,  a marit,  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Charleston,  two  of  the  three  harbours  referred  to,  Ireland,  co.  Waterford,  prov.  Munster,  principally 
were  originally  constructed  by  Lord  Elgin,  whose  on  a peninsula  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Conigar, 
collieries  and  limeworks  are  on  a very  extensive  26  m.  W.  by  S.  Waterford.  Pop.  8,625  in  1841, 
scale.  and  5,886  in  1861.  As  vessels  of  above  150  tons 

Dunfermline  cAn  boast  of  great  antiquity.  A cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  it  is  not  a place  of 
tower  or  fort,  built  here  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  in  much  trade,  though  Mime  com  nnd  other  produce 
the  1 1th  century,  gave  origin  to  the  burgh.  The  is  shipped  for  England.  Recently  it  has  been 
same  king  also  founded  a spacious  Benedictine  much  improved,  principally  through  the  exertions 
monastery,  which  ultimately  became  oue  of  the  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  built,  at  his 
most  wealthy  and  important  institutions  of  the  own  expense,  a handsome  bridge,  connecting  the 
kind  in  Scotland ; and  ordained  that  its  precincts  main  body  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Abbey- 
should  form  the  burying-placc  of  the  Scottish  side,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  a 
kings.  His  own  remains  and  those  of  his  consort,  neat  appearance,  and  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  for 
Queen  Margaret,  were  interns!  there,  as  also  those  sea-bathing;  but  is  not  rich  in  proportion  to  its 
of  eight  others  of  the  royal  line,  including  Robert  population  The  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
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church,  a new  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with  three  others  ' 
Ik*  longing  to  convents,  a school-house  for  800  pupils, 
a court-1  louse  and  bridewell,  a barrack,  and  a fever 
hospital  and  dLs|iensarv.  It  returned  2 memo,  to 
the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  it 
lias  returned  1 mem.  to  the  imperial  II.  of  C.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested 
in  the  occupiers  of  54  houses  in  the  town,  and  the 
resident  40*.  freeholders  of  the  manor.  But  the 
extent  of  the  existing  pari,  boundary,  as  fixed  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  is  only  302  stat.  acres.  Reg. 
electors,  205  in  1865.  A manor  court  is  held  every 
time  weeks;  also  general  sessions  in  Jon.,  April, 
and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  on  Thursday*.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  fairs,  Feb. 7, 
June  22,  Aug.  27,  and  Nov.  8.  The  deep  sea  fish- 
ery was  formerly  carried  on  here  pretty  exten- 
sively, but  has  latterly  much  declined. 

DONKELD,  a bor.  of  barony  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  'l  av, 
15  m.  N.  by  W.  Perth,  and  49  m.  N.  by  W.  Elfin- 
burgh,  on  the  railway  from  Perth  to  Inverness. 
Pop.  1,096  in  1841,  and  929  in  1861.  Little  Dun- 
kcld  is  a suburb,  though  in  a different  parish, 
being  divided  from  the  l>or.  by  the  Tav,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  built  in  1809.  Except  a handsome  new 
street  leading  from  the  bridge  into  the  town,  the 
houses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean  ap|>earancc. 
But  the  situation  of  Dunkeld  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  are  most  beautiful,  and  have  long  been 
objects  of  admiration  to  every  stranger.  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a valley  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  forms,  and  covered  to 
their  summits  with  trees  of  every  species.  It  is, 
Insides,  regarded  as  the  great  pass  to  the  High- 
lands on  the  E. : the  bulk  of  its  inhub.  are  of 
Highland  origin,  and  speak  the  Gaelic  language. 
The  bonks  of  the  mountain  stream  Braan,  which 
joins  the  Tav  nearly  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  present 
some  of  the  most  striking  scenery  connected  with 
the  place.  Dunkeld  House,  the  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Atholl,  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
town,  and  the  style,  extent,  and  natural  and  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  in  Scotland.  The  most  imposing 
object  in  Duukeld  is  its  cathedral,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tay  ; an  edifice  partly  Saxon  and 
Gothic,  and  the  remains  of  which,  owing  to  the 
care  of  the  family  of  Atholl,  arc  both  extensive 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  of  the  build- 
ing is  used  as  the  parish  church.  Different  por- 
tions  of  the  cathedral  were  erected  nt  different 
times,  but  the  oldest  portion,  the  choir,  was  built 
in  1350.  Gavin  Douglas,  who  translated  Virgil’s 
‘ yEneid,’  and  Henry  Guthrie,  author  of*  Memoirs 
of  Scottish  Affairs  from  1637  to  the  Death  of 
Charles  I.,’  were  both  hishofw  of  this  see.  The 
Culdees  had  a monastery  here  so  early  as  729. 
When  Iona,  the  original  and  chief  seat  of  that 
order,  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
century,  the  primacy  resided  for  some  time  in 
Dunkeld,  hut  was  afterwards  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews.  * But  the  rank  of  the  ahljots  of  Dun- 
keld,’ says  Pinkerton,  * one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  a royal  race  in  t*cotland,  and  another. 
Ethelred,  the  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  sufficiently 
marks  the  estimation  in  which  that  dignity  was 
long  held/  (Early  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  271, 272.) 
The  monastery,  however,  was  changed  by  David  I. 
into  a cathedral  in  1 127,  at  or  about  which  fieriod 
the  system  of  the  Uuldec*  was  superseded  through- 
out Scotland  by  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Dunqwrkr,  the  Church  of  the 
Dunes,  or  Sand  Banks), a sea-port  town  of  France, 
and  the  most  northerly  in  that  kingdom,  dep.  du  ] 
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Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  40  m. 
NW.  Lille,  and  47  m.  E.  Dover,  on  a branch  of 
the  railway  from  Pari*  to  Calais.  Pop.  32,215  In 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  and 
well-paved  streets.  The  C ham j»-de- Mars  and  the 
Place  Jean  Bart  ore  large  and  fine  square*  : the 
latter,  wliich  is  planted  with  trees,  has  a bust  of 
the  brave  sailor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  was 
a native  of  Dunkirk.  The  greatest  drawback  upon 
the  town  is  its  want  of  good  water,  it  being  in- 
debted for  this  necessary  wholly  to  the  rain-water 
collected  in  cisterns.  Its  defences  consist  of  a 
ranqiart  and  ditch,  a citadel,  and  Fort  Lmis,  about 
3-4ths  of  a mile  distant  : the  fortifications  were 
formerly  more  formidable,  but  having  been  de- 
molished, according  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  have  not  been  completely 
re-established.  Principal  public  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Eloi,  with  its  tine  portico,  the  naval 
storehouses,  barracks,  town-hall,  and  college.  The 
Tour  dea  Pilot  eg  serves  for  a landmark,  and  was 
one  of  the  positions  whence  Cassini,  and  more 
recently  Biot  and  Arago,  conducted  their  obeer- 
i various  relating  to  the  map  of  France,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  earth : it  has  a very  fine  chime 
of  bells.  Dunkirk  has  also  a communal  college,  a 
public  library  containing  18,000  vols.,  a school  of 
hydrography,  a theatre,  and  concert-hall. 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  though  in  a great  de- 
i grec  artificial,  is  large  and  commodious  ; but  a 
sand  bank,  which  dries  at  low  water,  being  inter- 
| posed  between  the  town  and  the  roadstead,  it  is 
rather  difficult  of  access,  and  is  apt  to  fill  up ; but 
these  inconveniences  have  been  to  a considerable 
extent  obviated  by  works  constructed  in  1 *26. 
Dunkirk  has  both  an  inner  and  an  outer  road- 
stead, defended  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by 
sand-banks  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  having  deep 
water  and  good  holding  ground.  Being  connected, 
by  means  of  numerous  canals,  as  well  as  a line  of 
railway,  with  a very  fertile  district,  Dunkirk  is  a 
Considerable  emporium.  The  inhabitant*  have 
always  been  distinguished  for  enterprise.  During 
the  late  and  former  wars  between  England  ami 
France,  great  numbers  of  privateers  were  fitted 
out  here.  At  present  several  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery,  ami 
in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the 
hanks  of  Newfoundland.  Dunkirk  was  made  a 
tree  port  in  1826,  since  which  its  commerce  has 
materially  increased,  particularly  its  trade  in 
French  wines  destined  for  the  supply  of  Belgium, 
of  which  it  is  a depot.  It  has  extensive  soap- 
works,  with  st arch- works,  rope-works,  tanneries, 
and  iron-foundries.  It  has  nlso  considerable  Ge- 
neva distilleries,  breweries,  and  sugar-refineries. 
It  has  a general  and  a foundling  hospital,  u mili- 
tary and  civil  prison ; amt  is  the  seat  of  a sub- 
prefcct  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce.  There  is  regular  communication  by 
steamers  between  the  port  and  London.  Dunkirk 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  in  960;  in  1388  it  was  burnt  by  the 
English;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  alter- 
nately belonged  to  them  ami  to  the  Spaniards  and 
French.  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
200,0004,  who,  aware  of  its  importance,  had  it 
strongly  fortified  at  a vast  expense.  But.  as 
already  stated,  l<oui*  was  compelled,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  to  consent  to  the  demolition  of  its  for- 
: t ideation*,  ami  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1793. 

DUNLOP,  a par.  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  cheese,  partly  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Renfrew,  8 m.  N.  Kilmar- 
nock. The  village  of  Dunlop  in  the  par.,  had  330 
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inhab.  in  1861.  Dunlop  cheese  has  for  nearly  a 
century  and  n half  held  a high  character.  Pre- 
viously to  this  date,  or  between  1688  and  1700, 
cheese  here,  as  well  as  throughout  Scotland,  was 
made  of  skimmed  milk,  as  is  still  the  case  in  va- 
rious districts.  A female  of  the  name  of  Barliara 
(i ilmour,  who  had  fled  to  Ireland  during  the  perse- 
cuting times  of  Charles  II.,  returned  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and,  having  married  a farmer,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  using  the  unskimmed 
milk  in  t he  making  of  cheese.  Thu  practice,  which 
succeeded  admirably,  was  for  a time  confined  to 
the  par.,  but  it  gradually  extended  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  W.  and  S.  of  Scotland,  all  the 
cheese  made  in  these  districts  with  unskimmed 
milk  being  called  Dunlop.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  cheese  made  in  the  par.  of  Dunlop  is  not 
superior  but  inferior  to  that  made  in  other  dis- 
tricts. Besides  the  cheese  produced  in  the  par., 
a great  proportion  of  what  is  manufactured  in 
other  parts  of  Ayrshire  passes  through  it  on  its 
way  to  the  consumer.  Being  a convenient  entrepot 
between  the  producing  country  to  the  S.  and  W., 
and  Glasgow,  Paisley,  «fcc.,  a considerable  number 
of  jiersons  resident  in  Dunlop  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  cheese  dealers,  purchasing  it  from  the 
farmers,  and  supplying  the  victuallers  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  districts. 

DUNMANWAY,  au  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prow  Munster,  near  the  junction  of  three 
streams,  which  form  the  Bandon,  28  m.  W.  by  S. ' 
Cork,  on  the  railway  from  Cork  hi  Skibbereen. 
pop.  2,738  in  1831,  and  2,068  in  1881.  The  town 
has  a par.  church,  a Rom.  Oath,  chapel,  a market- 
house,  and  a bridewell.  The  linen  trade,  after 
living  for  some  years  rather  flourishing,  has  de- 
clined ; but  tanning  and  brewing,  and  the  com 
trade,  arc  largely  carried  on.  A manor  court  is 
held  every  third  Saturday,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Mondays. 

DUXSE,  a !x>r.  of  barony  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  in  a plain  at  the  S.  foot  of 
Dunse  Law,  an  eminence  630  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  13  m.  W.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
86  ra.  SE.  Edinburgh,  on  a branch  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick  railway.  Pop.  2,556  in  1861. 
Dunse  il  neat  and  regularly  built,  but  devoid  of 
public  buildings,  except  the  town-hall  and  Dunse 
Castle,  in  its  vicinity,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  bor.,  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
greater  part  modern,  but  added  to  an  ancient 
tower  said  to  have  been  built  by  Randolph  earl 
of  Murray,  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  par. 
church  is  a plain  building  ; as  are  the  three  dis- 
senting chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod 
and  the  Relief.  The  means  of  education  are  ample ; 
a par.  school,  an  eminent  unendowed  academy,  six 
other  unendowed  schools,  licsidcs  private  semi- 
naries for  females,  and  several  Sabbath  schools. 
A subscription  library  was  commenced  so  far  back 
as  1768.  There  arc  two  circulating  libraries,  and 
n reading-room.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  of 
the  bor.  and  par.  Is  710/.  There  are  two  friendly 
societies  a savings’  bank,  and  two  branch  banks. 
There  is  a weekly  market,  three  fairs  for  black 
cattle  and  horses  annually,  and  a quarterly  fair 
for  sheep. 

Dunse  was  erected  into  a burgh  of  hnrony  by 
James  IV.  in  1189;  it  was  then  situated  on  the 
NW.  side  of  Dunse  Law;  but  having  been  after- 
wards burnt  by  the  English,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1588,  and  its  present  site  adopted,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  immediately  under  the  protection 
of  Dunse  Castle.  After  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was 
ceded  to  the  English  (1182),  and  ceased  to  be  the 
co.  town,  Dunse  enjoyed  that  distinction  in  com- 
mon with  Lauder.  It  was  afterwords  (1600)  trans- 
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ferred  by  act  of  parliament  to  Greenlaw;  but 
Dunse  was  not  altogether  deprived  of  the  privilege 
till  1696.  It  is,  however,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  town  in  the  co.,  and  more  country 
business  is  done  in  it  than  in  both  the  towns 
referred  to.  In  1639,  w’hen  Charles  I.  lay  on  tho 
S.  side  of  the  Tweed  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  submission,  General 
Leslie  took  up  his  station  on  Dunse  Law,  with  a 
body  of  20,000  Covenanters,  to  defend  the  country 
from  invasion.  After  the  two  armies  hod  con- 
tinued in  this  position  for  three  weeks,  a treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  and  both  were  dissolved. 
Dunse  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified,  John  Duns 
Scotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  descended  of  the  an- 
cient family  (not  long  extinct)  of  Duns  of  Duns, 
or  of  that  ilk;  Boston,  author  of  the  Fourfold 
State  and  other  works ; and  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  his- 
torian of  Knox. 

DUNSTABLE,  a town  and  par.  of  England, co. 
Bedford,  hund.  Manshead ; 32  m.  NW.  London  by 
road,  and  36*1  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
4,470  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S.  ac- 
clivity of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  near  the  source  of 
the  Lea,  has  four  streets,  and  Is  pretty  well  built, 
A celebrated  priory  was  founded  here  by  Henry  L, 
ill  1131,  of  which  the  par.  church  contains  the 
nave.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  also 
places  of  worship.  Here  is  a charity  school,  foun- 
ded in  1727,  for  40  boys  and  15  girls;  with  12 
almshouses  for  poor  widows,  and  6 do.  for  decayed 
maiden  Imlies.  Dunstable  is  the  principal' seat  of 
the  British  straw  plait  manufacture,  which  em- 
ploys many  females  in  the  towu  and  vicinity. 
Ladies’  straw  hats  were,  and  still  are,  not  unfre- 
quentlv  called  Dunstables. 

DUNWICH,  a sea-port  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Blything,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  co.;  90  m.  NE.  London,  and  26  m.  NE. 
Ipswich.  Pop.  232  in  1831,  aud  227  in  1861. 
Though  now  a poor  fishing  station,  this  w'as  once 
an  important  sea-port,  having  an  extensive  trade, 
a large  population,  2 abbeys,  and  several  churches. 
It  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  insig- 
nificance by  reiieated  inroads  of  the  sea;  and 
would  probably  have  been  totally  abandoned,  but 
for  its  having  had  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The.  encroachment  of  the 
sea  began  previously  to  the  Conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  an  inundation  swallowed  up 
more  than  460  substantial  houses.  The  last  great 
encroachment  was  in  1740;  but  the  sea  has  con- 
tinued progressively  to  encroach  on  the  land ; 
and  at  present  there  remains  only  the  ruins  of 
one  of  its  many  churches.  It  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act ; and  no  longer  attracts  any 
attention,  except  from  those  who  visit  the  coast 
to  study  the  great  natural  revolutions  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre.  (Campbell's  Survey,  i.  277 ; 
Lv ell’s  Geology,  L 403,  3d  ed.) 

DURANGO,  a town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
6,848  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 450  m.  NW. 
Mexico,  and  150  m.  NW.  by  W.  Zacatecas;  lnt. 
24°  25'  N.,  long.  108°  15'  W*  Pop.  estimat.  at 
20,000.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  ami  contains 
a cathedral  and  other  churches,  several  convents, 
a mint,  and  a theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric. 
Its  inhahs.  are  industrious : they  manufacture 
i many  wooden  articles,  woollen  goods  and  leather, 
ami  have  a considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Iron 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

DUKAZZO  (an.  Kpidamnu*  and  Dyrrachium), 
a sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
a projecting  tongue  of  land,  7 m,  S.  Cape  Pali; 
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lat.  41°  17'  32”  N.,  long.  19°  26'  44"  E.  Estim. 
pop.  6,000.  Thin  town,  which  has  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  iinjiortnnce,  is  surrounded 
by  walla,  and  in  indifferently  fortified.  It  has 
some  trade  in  the  export  of  corn.  The  bay,  on 
the  N.  aide  of  which  it  stands,  i*  5 m.  broad  from 
N.  to  8.,  with  from  7 to  3 fathoms  water,  the  liest 
anchorage  being  about  1$  m.  8.  by  £,  from  the 
town. 

Acconling  to  Plautus,  the  inhah.  of  Dyrrachium 
were  immersed  in  every  sort  of  debauchery  and 
vice ; wherefore,  says  he, — 

* huic  urbi  nomcn  Bpldamno  inditnm  c*t, 

yuta  nemo  fenne  hue  .due  dam  no  divortitur !' 

Mnia-cluni,  Act  ii.  8c.  1. 

According  to  the  statements  of  a modern  traveller, 
M.  Poucqucville,  the  descendants  of  these  con- 
temporaries of  l’lautus,  if  they  be  less  luxurious, 
exhibit  few  other  symptoms  of  improvement. 
He  calls  their  town  * une  anarch ie,  un  rejtaire  dc 
pirate*,  un  st'jour  tf  assassins,  et  It  receptacle  itnpttr 
des  *ri  1 1 ruts  nui  peuvent  s'echapper  des  cotes  dt 
r Italic ! ’ (Voyage  dans  la  Grfece,  i.  326.) 

Dyrrachium  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Cor- 
cyra,  anno  626  n.c.  After  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Homans,  it  became  a place  of  great  im- 
portance. from  its  being  the  port  which  vessels 
from  Brundusium,  bound  for  the  opposite  coast, 
endeavoured  to  make,  and  from  its  being  the 
usual  place  of  departure  for  ships  crossing  the 
Adriatic  with  despatches  or  passengers  from  Greece 
or  Italy.  It  became  the  seat  of  some  important 
strategical  operations  during  the  struggle  between 
Ciesar  and  Pompey,  which  tenninated  advan- 
tages »n  sly  for  the  latter,  ((  icsar,  de  Bello  Civili, 
iii.  § 41).  It  was  made  a Homan  colony  by  Au- 
gustus; and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Turks,  under  whose  destructive  sway 
it  still  continues,  by  Bajazet  II. 

DURHAM,  a marit.  co.  in  the  X.  of  England, 
having  E.  the  German  ( >cean,  X.  Xorthumherland, 
W.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  S.  York- 
shire. Area.  973  sq.  m.,  or  622,476  acres,  of  which 
about  200,000  are  waste  above  ground,  but  rich  in 
mines  below.  In  its  W.  parts  it  is  occupied  by 
offsets  from  the  Pennine  range  of  mountains,  and 
by  black  heathy  moors.  Soil  in  parts  good;  but 
generally  it  rests  on  a sub-soil  of  stiff  clay,  aud  Is 
cold  and  infertile.  It  is  a curious  fact,  however, 
that  the  \V.  parts  of  the  co.,  though  naturallv  the 
least  productive,  are  the  liest  cultivated.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  pease. 
A mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  provincial!}'  called 
maxim.  is  also  rather  extensively  cultivated.  Tur- 
nips are  generally  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
W.  districts.  Lime,  ol  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply,  is  principally  used  as  manure,  the  quan- 
tity applied  being  from  70  to  80  bushels  an  acre. 
Drainage  is  much  neglected  in  the  E.  parts  of  the 
co.,  which,  in  consequence,  are  in  a comparatively 
backward  state.  The  Tecswatcr  breed  of  short- 
homed  cattle,  so  called  from  the  river  Tecs,  which 
bounds  the  co.  on  the  S„  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best,  both  for  feeding  mid  milking, 
and  is  now  very  widely  diffused.  Sheep  mostly 
Cheviots;  stock  estimated  at  between  200,000 
and  260,000  head.  A great  deal  of  property  lie- 
longs  to  the  church,  and  there  are  liesides  some 
large  estate* ; but  projierty  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  sulnlivided.  Farms  tif  all  sizes,  but  the 
greater  number  rather  small;  and  the  condition 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  small  farms  is  said  to  be 
very  unfavourable.  Durham  has  some  of  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  coal-fields  in  the 
kingdom  ; and  also  valuable  lead  and  iron  mines. 
Vast  quantities  of  grind-stones  arc  produced  from  | 


the  quarries  at  Gateshead  Fell.  Manufactures 
various,  hut  not  very  extensive  or  important. 
Principal  rivers,  Tees,  Wear,  and  Derwent.  Dur- 
ham has  4 wants  aud  76  pari  •dies,  and  returns  10 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  4 for  the  co.,  2 each  for 
the  city  of  Durham  and  Sunderland,  and  1 each 
for  Gateshead  and  S.  Shields.  Hegistered  electors 
for  the  co.,  12,717,  namely  5,722  for  the  Northern 
and  6,995  for  the  Southern  division.  Pop.  608,666 
in  1861.  inhabiting  84,807  houses.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax — 
Xorthem  division  619,268/,  in  1857.  aud  945,750/. 
in  1862;  Southern  division  882,730/.  in  1857,  and 
1,189,496/.  in  1862.  Principal  towns,  Durham 
city,  Sunderland,  Gateshead,  S.  Shields,  and  Dar- 
lington. 

Durham  (originally  Jhtnholme , from  dun,  a 
| hill,  and  holme , a river),  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
! citv  of  England,  cap.  co.  same  name,  and  nearly 
| in  its  centre,  on  a bend  of  the  river  Wear,  230  m. 

I X.  by  W.  l»ndon,  and  65  XXW.  York,  on  the 
York  and  Newcastle  railway.  Pop.  of  city  14.088 
in  1861,  and  of  distr.  70,274.  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  the  citv  are  the  cathedral  aud  castle: 
their  appearance  from  the  surrounding  country  is 
striking,  being  situated  on  a rocky  peninsula,  ele- 
vated aliout  80  ft.  almve  the  Wear,  by  which  it  is 
nearly  encircled.  The  first  of  these  structures, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  but  much 
enlarged  and  improve* l in  subsequent  ages,  is  a 
large  and  majestic  pile  of  Norman  architecture: 
it  is  461  ft.  in  length,  by  aliout  200  in  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  X.  to  the  S.  transept ; it  has  a 
central  tower,  214  ft.  in  height;  and  at  the  W. 
end  are  two  low  towers,  once  topped  with  spires. 
'Hie  inside  has  much  of  the  clumsy  though  vene- 
rable magnificence  of  the  early  Norman  style. 
The  pillars  are  vast  cylinders,  23  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  variously  adorned.  In  the  Galilee, 
or  lady’s  chapel,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral, 
is  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede,  his  remains 
having  been  transferred  thither  from  J arrow  in 
j 1370;  and  in  the  Nine  Altars,  at  the  K.  end  of 
1 the  cathedral,  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Dr.  Johnson 
j says  of  this  noble  structure,  that  ‘it  strikes  with  a 
kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other 
praise  than  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeter- 
minate duration.’ 

The  bishop  of  Durham  was,  till  deprive*!  of  it 
by  the  act  6 and  7 William  IV.  cap.  19.  cantos 
rutulorum  and  chief  civil  governor  of  the  co., 
which  has  distinct  courts  and  law  officers;  he 
presided  at  the  assizes,  and  all  writs  were  return  - 
| able  to  him,  and  not  to  the  king.  The  practice  in 
i the  palatinate  courts  is  now.  however,  assimilated 
in  a great  measure  to  that  of  the  superior  courts 
at  Westminster;  and  as  actions  may  lie  com- 
raencced  in  them  for  any  sum,  however  large,  the 
change  has  been  productive  of  great  public  benefit. 

Cromwell  founded  a university  in  Durham  in 
1657,  assigning  to  it  the  houses  and  part  of  the 
lands  liclonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  This 
institution,  which,  had  it  survived,  must  havelieen 
of  great  service  to  the  X.  counties,  fell  to  pieces* 
on  the  Restoration,  when  the  church  recovered  her 
old  possessions.  No  new  attempt,  or  at  least  no 
successful  one.  was  made  to  establish  another  uni- 
versity at  Durham  till  1831.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, a university,  endowed  by  the  dean  ami  chajv- 
! ter,  the  bishop,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  w as 
founded,  to  afford  instruction,  and  grant  degrees 
iti  the  different  faculties.  It  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1837,  and  consists  of  a warden, 
professors,  tutors,  Ac. ; but,  however  creditable  to 
the  liliemlity  of  the  founders,  it  is  far  from  ade- 
quately meeting  the  existing  wants  of  society,  its 
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grand  object  being  to  furnish  instruction  for  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  England.  There  are  25  fellowships  and 
20  scholarships  attached  to  the  university.  It  has 
two  colleges — University  and  Bishop  llatticld's 
Hall. 

The  castle,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  intended  partly  to  bridle  that  part  of  Ins  own 
dominions,  and  partly  os  a defence  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  Scotch,  stands  a little  to  the  N. 
of  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  same  elevated  penin- 
sula It  was  long  used  as  the  bishop’s  palace,  and 
has  some  magnificent  apartments.  It  is  now  (with 
the  exception  of  a suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  the 
accommislation  of  the  bishop,  on  his  visits  to  the 
city)  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  univer- 
sity. being  occupied  by  students.  Adjoining  the 
castle,  on  an  artificial  mound  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, is  the  ancient  tower,  or  keep,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  has  recently  been  restored, 
and  presents  a most  imposing  appearance.  On  j 
the  palace  green  is  the  exchequer,  a large  square 
building,  in  which  the  bishop’s  courts  of  exchequer  ■ 
and  chancery  were  held,  and  near  it  is  a magnifi- 
cent library,  erected  by  Bishop  Cosins;  and  a little 
further  distant  Is  the  office  for  the  registry  of  wills. 
The  cloisters  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  are  147  ft. 
square,  and  very  neat.  The  chapter-house,  a plain 
building,  opens  into  them. 

The  shelving  sides  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  1 
cathedral,  castle,  and  other  buildings,  down  to  the 
river,  are  laid  out  in  hanging  gardens,  intersected 
with  walks,  and  planted  with  trees,  that  have  a 
most  imposing  effect. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  here  six  parish 
churches.  Those  of  St,  Nicholas  and  St.  Oswald, 
the  latter  remarkable  for  its  vaulted  roof  of  wood, 
are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Primitive  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Rom.  Catholics,  Independ- 
ents, and  Quakers  have  also  places  of  worship. 

The  grammar  school  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral has  four  exhibitions,  of  254  each,  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  at  the  school,  and  of  504  each  at  either 
university : in  addition  to  this,  it  has  five  scholar- 
ships, of  104  each,  at  Peterhouae,  Cambridge. 
There  is  a bine-coat  school,  an  infant  school,  and 
an  endowed  charity  school,  which  together  furnish  i 
gratuitous  instruction  to  al>out  1.000  children.  It 
has  au  infirmary,  founded  in  1791,  dependent  on  I 
voluntary  contributions,  a lying-in  hospital,  and  ! 
several  almshouses.  There  are  here  also  a public 
reading-room,  a library,  and  assembly  rooms,  ami 
two  weekly  newspapexa.  Races  take  place  annu- 
ally in  May. 

The  city  is  divided  into  several  distinct  portions: 
that  which  contains  the  cathedral  nud  castle  has 
some  excellent  and  finely  situated  houses,  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
What  is  called  the  old  town  adjoins  the  castle  on 
the  N.:  in  it  are  the  market-place,  the  theatre, 
and  principal  shops,  hut  it  has  a great  many  in- 
ferior houses.  In  the  market-place  is  a fountain 
lor  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  conveyed 
thither  from  springs  nl m>i it  1 A m.  distant,  consisting 
of  an  octagon  building,  surmounted  by  a statue  of 
Neptune.  The  township  of  Elvet  lies  oil  the  E. 
side  of  the  cathedral  peninsula,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  Wear.  It  is  comparatively  well 
built.  In*  this  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  magni- 
ficent new  co.  gaol  and  co.  court  house,  erected  in 
I HOI*,  at  an  cx|M*ii»e  of  nearly  140,0004  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  cathedral  are  the 
township*  of  Croesgate  and  Fr&mwellgnte ; they 
are  occupied  by  u very  inferior  class  of  houses, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  great  poverty.  The 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  is  kept  up  by  two  old  and  one  comparatively 
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modem  bridge.  The  latter,  called  Prebend’s 
Bridge,  was  erected  by,  and  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  clean  and  chapter.  It  is  placed  in 
a very  romantic  situation,  and  connects  the  public 
walks  callcsl  * the  Banks,’  already  alluded  to.  The 
citv  is  well  paved  and  lighted. 

Durham,  for  a lengthened  period,  made  little  or 
no  progress.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  and 
most  stagnant  of  cathedral  cities.  But  from  the 
How  thitherward  of  the  tide  of  pop.,  through  the 
opening  of  the  collieries,  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  construction  of  several  railways  in  the 
district,  connecting  it  with  Shields,  Sunderland, 
llartle|MMd,  and  Stockton,  none  of  which  are  more 
than  20  in.  distant,  a powerful  impetus  has  lately 
been  given  to  its  trade.  This  is  visible  in  the 
crowded  stAte  of  the  weekly  markets,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  shops,  and  other  signs  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  and  trade  of  the  town.  An 
extensive  carpet  manufactory  and  a worsted  spin- 
ning mill  are  situated  on  the  lianks  of  the  Wear. 

The  Great  N.  of  England  railway  connects  the 
city  directly  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  14  m.  dis- 
tant ; and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway 
opens  an  easy  communication  with  the  W.  coast. 
T he  neighbourhood  of  Durham  abounds  with  situ- 
ations well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious manufactures,  having  numerous  rivulets  and 
inexhaustible  stores  of  stone,  lime,  coal,  and  iron. 
The  want  of  means  of  outlet  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered these  resources  unavailable;  hut  as  the  rail- 
ways now  constructed  supply  facilities  of  transit, 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  may,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  expected  to  afford  an  excellent  field 
for  the  advantageous  employment  of  capital  and 
industry. 

Durham  has  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  1675.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  freemen  who  had  ac- 
quired their  freedom  by  patrimony  or  servitude 
within  the  city  of  Durham,  the  bor.  of  Framwell- 
gate,  * or  the  streets  and  suburbs  adjoining  thereto/ 
Hence  the  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  not  defi- 
nitely fixed,  but  varied  with  the  varying  sue  of 
the  suburbs : a definite  limit  was,  however,  given 
to  it  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Registered  electors, 
1,161  in  1865,  including  50ft  freemen.  Gross  an- 
nual value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax, 
68)9774  in  1867,  and  85,1175/.  in  1862.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  city  is  divided  into 
three  wants,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  6 aider- 
men,  and  18  councillors. 

DUKUACH,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den, circ.  Central  Rhine,  2 m.  ESE.  Carls ruhe, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a road  lined 
throughout  with  poplars.  Pop.  5,617  in  1861. 
Before  Carlsnihe  was  built  this  town  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  margraves  of  Baden -Durlach,  an  old 
castle  belonging  to  whom,  now  in  ruins,  stands 
upon  a contiguous  height ; and  lias  attached  to  it 
a fine  garden,  in  which  several  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  A palace  of  a later  date 
has  been  in  part  converted  into  a cavalry  barrack. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  tobacco, 
and  sealing-wax ; and  have  some  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

DUSSELDORF,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhine, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ.  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  DusmoI  with  the  Rhine,  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin.  Pop.  41,292  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a garrison  of  3,376.  Dussel- 
dorf  has  quadrupled  its  pop.  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  at  the  commencement  of  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  it  was  but  a village.  It  is  a 
well-built,  handsome,  thriving  town.  It  stands  so 
close  upon  the  Rhine,  that  vessels  sail  up  to  it* 

| quays,  aiul  there  lake  on  board  the  merchandise  of 
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which  the  town  is  the  depot.  Near  the  river  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  full  of  symptoms  of  in- 
dustry; but  beyond  these  the  town  consists  of 
handsome  white  stone  houses,  disposed  in  rows  as 
streets,  or  as  open  squares  and  places  with  trees  in 
the  centre,  all  which  are  remarkably  clean  and 
quiet.  The  castle  and  other  fort  ideations  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  171*4.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  stAtes  or  pari,  of  the 
Rhine  prov. ; has  a court  of  ap|ieal  for  the  regency, 
a gymnasium  or  college,  an  academy  of  sciences, 
an  observatory,  a tine  public  library,  a theatre,  and 
some  remains  of  the  noble  collection  of  paintings 
transferred  to  Munich.  Recently  the  school  of 
I minting  at  Duaseldorf,  under  Schadow,  has  at- 
tained to  very  considerable  celebrity.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  at  Dusseldorf;  but  it 
derives  its  principal  inqiortanee  from  its  (losition 
on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  canal  leading  to  Yenlo  on  the  Maese,  and 
fn»in  its  I icing  the  entrepot  and  princi|>al  port  of 
the  contiguous  flourishing  manufacturing  district, 
of  which  Elberfeldt  is  the  capital.  Cottons,  cloths, 
Ac.  are  imported  from  the  latter ; hardware,  iron, 
and  steed,  from  Solingen  and  Remscheid;  ami 
linen  from  Ratingcn.  Large  quantities  of  coal, 
brought  from  the  mines  on  the  Koer,  are  shipped 
here  for  the  Netherlands;  and  there  is  also  on 
extensive  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  wine. 

DWARACA,  or  JUGGUTH,  a marit.  town  of 
Hindostau,  prov.  Gujerat,  the  most  W.  point  of 
which  it  occupies,  dom.  of  the  Guicowar,  on  a 
sandy  shore  95  m.  NW.  Joonoghur;  lat.  2*2°  15' 
N.,  long.  60°  7'  E.  It  is  the  most  sacred  place 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  is  annually  frequented 
by  about  16,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  that  ex- 
tensive country.  Its  principal  pagoda  is  a mag- 
nificent carved  stone  building  of  high  antiquity, 
dedicated  to  Runchon,  an  incarnation  of  Krishna, 
with  an  entrance  towards  the  sea  by  a very  long 
and  noble  flight  of  stone  steps,  succeeded  by  a 
massive  gate,  where  the  whole  front  breaks  upon 
the  view  with  a striking  effect ; its  great  pyramid 
is  140  ft.  high,  and  much  ornamented.  There  are 
numerous  subordinate  temples,  having  flags  with 
representations  of  the  sun  and  inoon.  In  front  of 
the  large  temple  is  the  sacred  place  of  ablution, 
formed  by  a creek  of  the  sen,  which  is  lined  for 
some  distance  by  small  temples  with  stone  steps 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  on  which  prayers 
are  made,  and  idols,  rings,  and  amulets  sold  bv 
the  Brahmins:  the  town  itself  is  small,  but  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers  washed  by  the 
title.  The  devotees  hero  are  usually  stani|x*d  by 
means  of  a hot  iron,  with  the  insignia  of  the  god, ! 
and  this  rite  is  often  practised  upon  young  infants.  I 
The  chalk  with  which  the  Brahmins  murk  their  ! 
foreheads  comes  from  Dwaraca.  whence  it  is  car- 1 
riod  by  merchants  all  over  India.  The  revenue  | 
of  I he ’temples,  derived  from  pilgrims,  is  estimated  | 
at  about  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  was  formerly  i 
swelled  by  the  plunder  of  many  piratical  vessels, 
fitted  out  in  the  name  of  the  idol.  Dwaraca  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  forces  in  181(5;  hut  in  the 
following  year  was  transferred  to  the  Guicowar,  to 
whom  its  sanctity  rendered  it  a highly  acceptable 
acquisition. 

DW1NA,  the  name  of  two  Russian  rivers,  one 
of  which  falls  into  the  White  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  35  m.  below  Archangel,  and  the  other  i 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  in  the  Baltic,  9 m.  below  j 
Riga.  The  first,  or  Northern  1 hr  inn.  is  a large  j. 
and  important  river.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Soukhona,  which  rise*  in  the  farthest  W. 
part  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  with  the  Joug 
rising  in  the  central  S.  part  of  the  same  govern- 
ment. From  the  point  of  confluence,  near  Ouste- 
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oug- Veliki,  the  united  river  flows  in  a deep  and 
broad  stream,  N W.  to  its  embouchure  below  Arch- 
angel, a distance  of  about  350  m.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Vitchegda,  flowing  W.  from  the 
confine*  of  Perm.  The  extent  of  natural  naviga- 
tion for  boats  and  barges  on  this  river  and  its 
affluents  is  very  great,  extending  W.  to  the  city 
of  Vologda,  S.  to  Xikolcsk,  and  E.  to  the  frontier 
of  Penn.  At  Vologda  an  artificial  navigation  be- 
gins, which,  by  means  of  the  Luhinski  canal  and 
the  lake  Bielo,  connects  the  Soukhona  with  the 
Neva;  while,  on  the  E.,  the  Severnoi  canal  con- 
nects the  Vitchegda  with  the  Kama,  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Wolga.  Hence,  goods 
imported  at  Archangel  may  be  sent  by  water  to 
either  Petersburg  or  Astrakhan,  and  conversely. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  perceivable  in  the 
Dwiua  many  m.  above  Archangel.  Opposite  to 
the  latter  it  is  above  4 rn.  in  width  ; it  is  also  very 
deep,  though,  owing  to  the  sand -hanks  at  it* 
mouth,  it  does  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than 
from  12  to  14  ft.  water.  It  is  frozen  over  for  about 
half  the  year.  (Sec  Archangel.) 

The  second,  or  Southern  Dtcina  or  Dunti,  though 
of  inferior  dimensions  to  the  preceding,  is  also  a 
large  and  inqiortant  river.  It  rises  in  the  Valdai 
hills,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Wolga ; and 
following  a SW.  course  to  Vitebsk,  it  thence  pur- 
sues a WNW.  course  to  its  embouchure  below 
Riga.  It  is  navigable  from  near  its  source,  or  for 
about  (525  m.  Near  Dunaburg,  however,  it  is  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  in  other 
places  it  Is  encumbered  with  shoals,  so  that  it  can 
only  lx?  navigated  with  safety  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  after  the  setting  in 
of  the  autumnal  rains.  It  has  few  affluents  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  At  Riga  it  is  abml 
2,400  ft,  broad.  Its  mouth  is  encumliered  with 
banks,  which  render  it  inaccessible  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  from  12  to  15ft.  water.  It  I lo- 
gins to  freeze  over  about  the  end  of  Nov.,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  or  debacle , usually  takes 
place  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  there  are  in- 
undations that  frequently  occasion  great  injury'  to 
Riga  and  the  adjacent  country. 

This  river  has  always  been  the  principal  channel 
by  which  the  masts  and  other  timlier  exported 
from  Riga  were  conveyed  to  it.  But  owing  to  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  forests,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  much  farther  S.  tlian  formerly,  to  the  pro  vs. 
of  TehernigotT  and  Kicff,  the  timber  from  which 
is  conveyed  by  water,  against  the  stream,  up  a 
part  of  the  Dniepr,  and  then  carried  across  tho 
country'  separating  that  river  from  the  Dwina,  to 
be  embarked  on  the  latter.  Tills,  however,  is  a 
very  expensive  and  tedious  process,  requiring 
alxiut  two  years  for  its  completion  ; and  hence  the 
mast  trade,  that  formally  centered  wholly  at  Riga, 
is  now  beginning  to  be  transferred,  in  j»art,  at. 
least,  to  Kherson,  to  which  place  the  trees  are,  at 
the  proper  season,  easily  and  rapidly  floated  down 
the  Dniepr.  (Hagemeister  on  the  Black  Sea,  p. 
122,  English  trans.) 

DYSAKT,  a roval  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
co.  Fife,  on  the  tf.  coast  of  the  Fnth  of  Forth,  11  ^ 
m.  N.  by  E.  Edinburgh,  and  1 m.  E.  Kirkaldy,  on 
the  Edinburgh -Perth  railway.  Pop.  7,057  in 
18-11,  ami  8,066  in  1861.  Dysart  consists  chiefly' 
of  three  narrow  streets,  with  a square  in  the  centre. 
The  central  or  High  Street  is  full  of  antique  sub- 
stantial buildings,  the  fronts  of  which  are  gene- 
rally decorated  with  inscriptions  and  dates,  ami, 
in  one  part,  with  piazzas,  the  latter  being  the 
places  in  which,  in  former  times,  merchants  ex- 

tiosed  their  goods  to  sale ; but  the  greater  jiart 
lave  been  built  up.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
stands  the  town-house,  erected  in  1617,  but  re- 
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Imilt,  after  having  been  accidentally  burnt  by 
Cromwell’*  soldier*.  Under  its  roofs  are,  the 
council-chamber,  the  prison,  the  public  weigh- 
hnuse,  the  guard-room,  the  black  hole.  Dysart 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Karl  of  Roaslyn,  stands 
on  the  W.  of  the  town,  being  se  parated  from  it 
only  by  a wall.  The  par.  church  is  a plain  build- 
ing ; also  the  two  dissenting  chapels,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  the  Relief  ami  Associate 
Synod.  Dvsart  is  a collegiate  charge,  or  has  the 
services  of  two  parochial  clergymen. 

There  arc  14  schools  in  the  |»ar.,  all  unendowed 
except  three.  There  are  four  subscription  libraries  [ 
in  the  par.,  two  reading  rooms,  several  friendly 
societies,  and  a savings'  bank. 

Before  the  union  between  Kngland  and  Scot- ' 
land.  Dysart  was  a place  of  such  commercial  emi-  ? 
nence  as  to  have  lx*cn  called  ‘ Little  Holland.’  J 
But  its  importance  in  this  respect  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Nail-making  flourished  in  the  bor.  and  j 
neighbourhood,  particularly  atGallnton.  forahun-  j 
dred  vears  |»reviously  to  the  end  of  last  century. . 
But  that  trade  has  now  entirely  disap|x*arod.  It  I 
was  in  reference  to  Gallnton  that  Adam  Smith  re-  j 
marked,  in  his  * Wealth  of  Nations,’  published  in  1 
1776,  ‘There  is  at  this  day  a village  in  Scotland 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I am  told,  for  a work- 
man to  carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker’s  1 
shop  or  the  ale-house.’  The  manufacture  of  linen 
doth,  once  extensively  carried  on  here,  has  also 
disapi>earvd.  Salt  was  made  here  from  sea-water  ' 
at  so  early  a pprind  ns  1460;  and  the  trade  con-  ; 
tinued  to  flourish  till  1**23,  when  the  duty  being  I 
repealed,  it  was  relinquished.  The?  principal  trade 
at  present  is  the  manufacture  of  checks  nnd  ticks, 
a branch  of  the  Dundee  staple  trade.  This  busi- 
ness was  introduced  into  Dysart  hetweon  1710  and 
1720.  The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  j 
manufacture  of  this  fabric  is  not  less  than  2,088;  j 


and  the  value  of  the  cloth  annually  produced  is 
estimated  at  alsuit  150,000/.  The  number  of  looms 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  out  of  the  par.  is 
above  1,000. 

Dysart  coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  in 
Scotland,  o|>erations  having  been  begun  upwards 
of  350  years  ago.  Upwards  of  100,000  tons  are 
dug  yearly.  Sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone, 
also  alsnind,  anil  are  in  considerable  demand,  jwir- 
ticularlv  the  two  latter.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  safest  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  except  with  east- 
erly winds.  It  has  a wet  dock.  There  arc  only , 
however,  a few  brigs  and  sloops  belonging  to  the 
port,  and  no  foreign  vessel  appproache*  it,  except 
occasionally  from  Holland  or  the  Baltic,  laden 
with  flax,  or  when  coals  arc  wanted.  The  bor.  is 
governed  by  a provost  and  9 councillors ; corpor. 
revenue.  1,1934  in  1863-4.  Annual  value  of  real 
property,  13,1134  in  1863-4.  Dysart  unites  with 
Kirkaldy,  Burntisland,  and  Kinghomin  returning 
1 member  to  the  H.  of  C.,  and  in  1865  had  187 
registered  voters. 

Dysart  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  history  so  early  as  874,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  Fife.  )lut  it  was  not  made  a royal  burgh 
till  the  time  of  James  V.  The  town  was  taken 
by  Cromwell.  There  is  a place  at  the.  harlmur 
called  the  Fort,  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Protector,  but  no  remains  of  any  work  on  it  can 
now  be  seen.  To  the  W.  of  the  burgh  is  the 
castle  of  Ravenscraig,  standing  on  a steep  crag 
i fronting  the  sea,  hut  now  a ruin.  It  has  been  the 
I property  of  the  Sinclair*,  now  earls  of  liosslyn, 
for  500  years.  On  the  S.  or  lower  part  of  the 
town,  there  are  the  remains  of  a chapel,  said  to 
have  deen  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  The  ruins  of 
: the  old  church  of  Dysart  arc  nearly  at  the  same 
! spot.  One  of  the  windows  bears  the  date  of 
| 1670. 
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“C1  ACJLES1TAM,  a market-town  and  lnirgh  of 
**  J barony,  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  a tributary 
of  the  White  Cart,  9 tn.  S.  Glasgow.  Pop.  1,769 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  modem,  though  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  consists  of  two  rows 
of  well-built  houses,  all  of  freestone,  with  a space 
1 s' tween  varying  from  100  to  250  van  Is,  laid  out 
in  fine  green  fields  inter*  persed  with  trees,  with  a 
licautiful  streamlet  running  down  the  middle. 
Length  of  the  town  nearly  3 furlongs.  The 
cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  here  about  - 
the  year  1825.  Besides  cotton-spinning,  there  < 
are  about  400  persons  in  the  town  engaged  in 
weaving.  The  noble  family  of  Eglinton  are  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  place,  and  appoint  the 
baron  bailie.. 

EARLSTON  (formerly  Ercildomn),  a village  in 
the  par.  of  the  same  name,  Scotland,  co.  Berwick, 
30J  m.  SK.  Edinburgh, and  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a pastoral  district,  within  $ m.  of  the  Leader,  a i 
tributary  of  the  Tweed.  Pop.  980  in  1861.  The 
village  is  straggling  and  irregularly  built;  hut  is 
well  known  in  manufactures,  ‘ Earlston  ging- 
hams’ U'iug  familiar  to  most  persona  in  the  S. 
of  .Scotland.  ‘ Thomas  the  Rhymer,’  whose  proper 
name  was  Thomas  Learmont,  who  flourished  in 
the  13th  century,  and  is  famous  both  as  a jioet 
and  an  alleged  prophet,  belonged  to  this  place. 
An  account  of  this  eelebtated  person  is  given  in 
Sir  W.  Scott’s  edition  of  4 Sir  Tristram,  a poem 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer.  The  walls  of  the  castle, 


called  4 Rhymer’s  Tower,’  in  which  lie  lived,  are 
still  standing  within  $ in.  of  Earlston. 

K BORA,  or  EVORA,  a city  of  Portugal,  cap. 
prov.  Alentojo,  85  m.  E.  Lisbon,  42  m.  S\V.  Klvus, 
on  the  railway  from  Lisbon  to  Badajoz  ami 
Madrid.  Pop.  17,121  in  J858.  The  city  is  built 
on  an  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  a fertile  plain, 
and  is  venerable  from  the  appearance  of  its 
ancient  towers,  as  well  as  striking  from  its  eleva- 
tion. It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  and  has  two 
I forts  in  ruins.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  nnd  filthy; 

• but  it  has  some  good  houses.  It  is  the  see  of  nn 
archbishop,  and  has  a magnificent  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, with  nn  altar  in  the  Italian  style,  decorated 
with  various  marbles.  Exclusive  of  the  cathedral, 
there  are  four  churches,  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a house  of  charity,  and  fine  barracks. 
There  is  a good  collection  of  books  in  the 
bishop’s  library,  nnd  the  museum  is  one  of  the 
i finest  in  Portugal.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
university,  suppressed  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  city  was  for  a lengthened  period  the  head- 
quarter! of  the  famous  Roman  general  Quintus 
Sertorius,  by  whom  it  was  fortified,  and  adorned 
with  several  line  public  buildings.  An  ancient 
temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana, 
though  much  dilapidated,  has  still  to  boast  of 
some  noble  columns,  evidently  raised  during  the 
best  period  of  Roman  architecture,  but  this  tine 
ruin  lias  been  greatly  neglected.  There  is  also  a 
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magnificent  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sertoriua,  in  fine  preservation,  and  still  applied  to 
its  original  purjxwe.  The  city  has  manufactures 
of  hardware,  tanneries,  and  a fair  for  eattlc  on  St. 
John's  day,  which  is  much  frequented.  Julius 
Cn-sar  made  it  a municipal  town,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Librralitas  Juiitr.  The  Moors  took  it  in 
715.  It  has  lieen  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
Portuguese  sovereigns. 

EURO  (an.  Iberu s),  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Spain,  through  the  NE.  part  of  which  it  flows, 
uniformly  almost  in  a SE.  direction,  being  the 
only  great  Peninsular  river  that  has  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Mediterranean.  It  rises  at 
Foutibre,  puff.  Santander,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Sejos,  about  lat.  43°  N.,  nnd  long.  4° 
W.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Pisuerga,  an  affluent 
of  the  Douro.  It  afterwards  separates  the  prova. 
Santailder,  Biscay,  and  Navarre  from  Old  Castile, 
intersects  Aragon  in  its  centre,  and  disembogues 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  about  lat.  40° 
40'  X.,  and  long.  0°’  55'  E.  Its  entire  length  is 
estimated  at  somewhat  al»ove  400  m. : ite  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are,  the  Nela,  Aragon,  Gnllego, 
and  Scgre,  with  the  Cinca  on  the  X.,  and  the  Oca, 
Tiron,  Nagerillo,  Xilon,  Guadnloui>c,  Ac.,  on  the 
S.  side.  Keynosa,  Miranda,  Lognmo,  Tudela. 
Saragossa.  Mequmenza,  anti  Tortosa,  arc  the  chief 
cities  nnd  towns  upon  its  hanks.  It  runs  mostly 
through  a succession  of  narrow  valleys  till  it 
reaches  Mequinenza  ; after  which  it  enters  t.’ata- 
J.  hi  hi,  and  flows  through  a more  level  country. 
At  Amposta,  13  m.  W.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
300  yards  wide.  It  immediately  afterwards  forms 
a kind  of  delta ; a navigable  canal  having  been 
cut  from  the  port  of  Aliaquez,  or  San  Carlos,  at 
its  S.  mouth,  to  Amposta.  The  Ebro  is  navigable 
for  lioata  as  high  as  Tudela,  but  its  current  is  very 
rapid,  and  its  l»ed  in  many  parts  encumlicred  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  To  avoid  these  obstacles,  and 
the  numerous  windings  of  the  river,  the  Aragon 
canal  has  been  cut  along  its  right  bank  from 
near  Tudela  to  Saatago.  An  ancient  Moorish 
canal,  now  dry,  formerly  connected  the  town  of 
Alcanez.  on  the  Gundaloiq»e,  with  the  Ebro.  The 
principal  commercial  utility  of  the  Ebro  is  the 
tnmsport  of  grain  from  Saragossa  to  Tortosa,  to- 
gether with  the  Hooting  down  of  timber  from  the 
Pyrenees.  This  river,  before  the  second  Punic 
war,  formed  the  lioundaTy  of  the  Homan  and  Car- 
thngininn  territories,  and,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  do- 
minions. 

ECBATANA.  See  Ramadan. 

ECU  A (an.  Astigi),  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  Se- 
ville, tinelv  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil, 
which  is  iiere  crossed  by  a fine  ancient  bridge, 
47  m.  EXE.  Seville,  31  m.  SW.  Cordova,  on  the 
railway  from  Seville  to  Cordova.  Pop.  28,759  in 
1857.  ’ The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls,  anil  has 
narrow  crooked  streets.  Its  churches,  of  which 
there  arc  six,  are  built  of  brick,  fitted  up  in  the 
old  taste,  and  crowded  with  pillan*,  loaded  with 
pn>|K>rtionate  ornaments,  and  covered  with  gold. 
The  most  notable  is  the  church  of  Austro  Srwra 
ihl  Rusario,  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans. 
Exclusive  of  churches  there  arc  twenty  convents, 
four  hospitals,  a foumlling  hospital,  and  a public 
granary.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  a fine  spacious 
square,  lias  a double  row  of  balconies  the  whole 
way  round.  Along  the  river's  side  is  a handsome 
aJameda , or  public  promenade,  planted  with  elms 
and  other  ornamental  trees,  provided  with  seats, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  It  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  camlets,  friezes,  and 
linens ; and  the  vicinity  produces  wheat,  wine, 
and  oil.  Ecija  is  a very  ancient  city,  having 
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lieen  called  by  the  Romans  Astigi  and  Augusta 
Froma.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  s.  1.)  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  a border  town  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians,  and  is  famed  in  many  a 
romance;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  im|*»i1ance 
as  a fortress,  and  its  walls  are  covered  with 
brambles. 

ECKMUHL,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Ba- 
varia, circ.  Kegen,  on  the  great  lather.  13  m.  S.  by 
E.  Batisbon.  Pop.  110  in  1861.  Here,  on  the 
22nd  April,  1809,  the  great  French  army,  under 
Napoleon,  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians, under  the  Archduke  Charles.  Marshal 
Davoust  having  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self on  tliis  occasion,  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Eckmulil.  The  battle  of 
the  22nd  was  preceded  by  ]>artial  actions  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st,  ail  of  which  terminated 
favourably  for  the  French. 

ECLOO,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
cap.  arroml,  on  the  road  between  Ghent  nnd 
Bruges,  15  m.  E.  the  former  city.  Pop.  8,790  in 
1856.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  several 
squares  and  well  paved  streets.  It  has  2 churches, 
a town-hall,  an  ancient  convent,  8 schools,  and  a 
prison.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  coatings 
and  other  woollen  stuffs,  cottons,  starch,  soap,  anti 
chocolate;  it  has  also  breweries,  distilleries,  salt 
refineries,  and  various  mills.  Its  trade,  which  is 
very  active,  especially  at  ita  weekly  markets, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  prov.,  is  mostly  in 
com,  linens,  timber,  and  cattle. 

EDDYSTOXE  LIGHTHOUSE.  This,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  its 
kind,  is  built  on  one  of  the  points  of  a reef  or 
ridge  of  rocks,  from  600  to  700  ft.  in  length,  in 
the  English  Channel,  about  9 m.  S.  by  W.  from 
the  Kamhead,  and  14  m.  from  Plymouth  ; lat, 
50°  10'  56"  N.,  long.  4°  15'  3"  W.  The  Eddy  stone 
rocks  are  covered  at  high  water  ; and  being  much 
exposed  to  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  frequently  break  over 
them  with  tremendous  fury.  In  consequence  <>f 
the  many  fatal  accidents  occasioned  by  ships  run- 
ning against  these  rocks,  a lighthouse  was  erected 
on  one  of  them  in  1696 : after  standing  many 
storms,  it  was  overthrown  in  the  dreadful  tempest 
of  the  27th  Nov.,  1703.  A second  lighthouse, 
erected  in  1708,  >vas  burnt  down  in  1755.  The 
present  edifiee,  built  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Smeaton,  and  finished  in  1769,  is  universally  ad- 
mired for  its  solidity  and  the  skill  displayed  in  ita 
construction,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for  ages.  The 
total  height  of  the  lighthouse  is  100  ft.;  the 
lantern  lioing  elevated  72  ft.  above  the  sea  at 
high  water.  The  light  is  fixed,  and  is  of  the  first 
magnitude.  This  lighthouse  has  served  as  a 
model  for  that  on  the  Bell  Rock,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind. 

EDEN,  a river  in  the  SW.  of  England,  which 
has  its  sources  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland 
und  Yorkshire,  near  Pcndragon  Castle,  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  Swale,  in  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Pennine  or  central  range  of  mountains.  It 
pursues  a NW.  course  through  the  valley  between 
the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  mountains  past  Car- 
lisle, 7 m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Solwav 
Frith.  It  is  navigable  to  Carlisle;  but  the  navi- 
gation being  tedious  and  difficult,  a canal  has  been 
cut  from  Carlisle  to  Bowness.  lower  down  the. 
Frith,  a distance  of  11$  m.,  which  admits  vessels 
of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden. 

EDER.  a town  of  lliiulostan.  prov.  Gnjerat.  cap. 
of  a principality  of  the  same  name  ; 17  m.  N.  by 
W.  Ahmedmiggur,  and  117  m.  SW.  (hlevp<*or; 
lat.  23°  53'  N.,  long.  72°  3'  E.  Estimated  jx»p. 
12,000.  It  is  but  a j*oor  town,  though  built  within 
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tlic  walls  of  a magnificent  fortress  constructed  by 
the  Mohammedan  kings  of  Gujerat. 

EDFOU  (the  'AnoWwvtK  roAi«  of  Strabo,  and 
Apnllunvpolis  Magna  of  the  Romans),  a town,  or 
more  correctly  a large  assemblage,  of  mud  huts, 
congregated  around  and  amidst  the  superb  ruins 
of  nil  ancient  temple  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  niton t 2 m.  from  the  river,  and 
62  m.  S.  by  E.  Thebes.  Lnt.  24°  6M'  43"  N., 
long.  32°  54'  E.  Pop.  from  1,500  to  2,000,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Ababdie  Arabs,  with  a few 
Coptic  families,  who  manufacture  blue  cotton, 
cloth  and  pottery,  and  boa*t  of  inheriting  from 
their  ancestors  the  art  of  making  earthen  vessels; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  kilns  and  the 
form*  of  their  vases  exactly  resemble  those  of 
ancient  Egyyt,  as  represented  on  the  monuments. 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  inliab.  are  * civil  and 
dirty,’  and  the  place  would  be  unworthy  notice 
•were  it  not  for  its  antiquities;  but  two  noble 
temples,  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  though 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  an  ancient  quay,  still 
remain  to  evince  the  former  grandeur  of  AjMtlUb- 
noptrfis  Magna,  The  great  temple,  on  a small 
eminence,  commands  a view  of  all  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  therefore  called,  in  Arabic,  (Ju/o, 
or  4 the  citadel.’  Its  projrghm,  or  entrance,  con- 
sists of  a doorway,  17  ft.  4 in.  wide,  between  two 
vast  truncated  rectangular  pyramids  or  moles. 
The  base  of  each  of  these  pyramids  is  104  ft.  by 
87  ft.;  their  height  is  114  ft.;  and  the  horizontal 
section  of  each  at  the  top  K4  ft,  by  20.  The  door 
is  surmounted  by  the  often  repeated  sculpture  of 
the  globe  with  the  serpent  and  wings,  and  three 
rows  of  immense  figures  are  sculptured  on  the 
sides  of  the  pyramids.  These  gigantic  structures 
are  not  solid,  hut  have  chambers,  to  which  and  to 
the  top  access  is  provided  by  means  of  staircases. 
Within  the  doorway  is  an  open  rectangular  court, 
now  tilled  with  huts  and  rubbish,  161  ft.  by  140 
ft.,  enclosed  by  high  walls,  which  also  confine  the 
temple  itself,  and  are  414  J ft.  on  each  of  the  longer 
sides,  and  1544  ft*  on  the  shorter.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  vast  dimensions,  the  walls  are  elabo- 
rately  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  each  side 
of  the  longer  walls  in  the  court  there  is  a row  of 
pillars,  so  disposed  that  a space  intervenes  be- 
tween them  and  the  walls,  which  being  roofed 
form  two  covered  wavs,  leading  from  the  propulun 
to  the  portico  or  pmmios  of  the  temple.  The 
columns,  of  which  there  are  32,  present  a most 
magnificent  perspective.  There  is  a gradual 
ascent  in  the  court  to  the  portico,  the  outside  of 
which  is  adorned  with  six  columns,  having  va- 
rious capitals  ; and  within  are  several  apartment* 
and  corridors,  supported  hv  columns,  and  orna- 
mented with  sculptures.  The  sekus,  or  sanctuary', 
is  an  oblong  apartment,  nbout  33  ft.  by  17  ft. 
The  terraced  roofs  of  the  temple,  from  the prvnaot 
to  the  extremity,  are  covered  with  mud  huts,  and 
the  sanctuary'  and  adjoining  chamhera  are  now  i 
cither  used  as  repositories  for  grain  or  other  pro-  I 
ducts,  or  arc  half  filled  with  sand,  and  with  tilth 
and  rubbish,  shot  down  hy  the  Arabs  through  the 
nurtures  that  formerly'  lighted  the  chandlers. 
(Egyptian  Antiquities,  ‘Library'  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge Modem  Traveller,  vi.  176,  Ac.) 

'Hie  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  temple  is 
simple  and  symmetrical.  Its  largest  columns  are 
6 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  21  ft.  in  circ.,  and  42  ditto  in 
height ; the  capitals  are  37  ft.  in  circ.  The  palmi- 
form  capital,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture, 
is  here  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  represents 
the  trunk  of  a palm,  of  which  the  spreading 
foliage  forms  a graceful  frieze.  Art  has  here 
copied  Nature  with  great  fidelity ; it  has  preserved  , 
the  same  number  of  leaves,  the  exact  form  of  j 


the  fruit,  and  the  scales  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
Capital*  gradually  augment  in  size  till  they 
balance  the  leaves.  The  32  capital*  of  the  peri- 
style, and  the  6 of  the  pronaos,  exhibit  in  alter- 
nate columns  the  dactyliform  and  lotiform  figure, 
which  last  is  as  faithfully  borrowed  from  Nature 
a*  the  ]Kilmiform.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Join  aril  in  the  * Description  of  Edfou'  (p.  20),  and 
copied  hy  Ritter,  who  praise*  the  simplicity  and 
pure  antique  style  of  the  temple  Rut  a french 
authority,  M.  Champollion,  is  of  a wholly  different 
opinion  : — 4 Ce  monument,’  says  he,  ‘ imposant 
par  sa  masse,  porte  ce  pendant  l’empreinte  de  la 
decadence  de  l’art  egyptien  sous  lea  Ptolemces, 
au  regne  desquelles  il  appartient  tout  entior.  Cc 
n’est  plus  la  simplicitc  antique ; on  y remarquo 
une  recherche  et  une  profusion  d’omcments  bieti 
roaladroites,  et  qui  raarquent  la  transition  entro 
la  noble  gravite  des  monuments  pharaoniqnes  et 
le  papillotage  fatigant,  et  de  si  mauvais  gout,  dit 
Temple  d’Esneh,  construit  au  tempe  des  cm|>e- 
rcurs.’  (Lcttres,  p.  191.)  This,  however,  is  pro- 
bably' too  unfavourable  an  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  its  truly  coIossaI  character 
this  temple  is  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  tho 
Pharaonic  era,  but  is  comparatively  modern, 
being,  as  now  stated,  the  work  of  the  Ptolemies. 
This  is  proved  by  the  date  of  its  decorations,  the 
most  ancient  of  which,  according  to  Champollion, 
belong  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  It 
would  appear  from  the  same  authority,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  object  of  the 
temple,  had  been  completely  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  M.  Jomard,  Ac.,  who  nup|Miscd 
that  it  wa*  sacred  to  Osiris,  the  lieneticent  deity. 
M.  Champollion  affirms  that  this  magnificent 
edifice  was  consecrated  to  a triad  consisting  of — 
1st,  the  god  Harhat,  the  personification  of  hea- 
venly science  and  light ; 2dly,  the  goddess 
Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus;  and  Srdly,  their 
son  Ilarsont-Tho,  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  (Lett  res  d’Egypte,  p.  192.) 

The  other  and  much  smaller  temple  at  Edfou 
is  peripteral,  and  was  sup|>osod  to  be  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  malignant  deity',  Typlion, 
whose  image  was  believed  to  be  represented  above 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
walls.  Rut  Champollion  has  shown  that  this 
temple  is  really  one  of  those  nuimisi  that  were 
always  erected  near  the  grand  temples  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  a triad,  and  that  it  represents 
the  birth-place  of  the  third  person  of  the  triad,  or 
of  Harsont-Tho,  son  of  Harhat  and  Hathor.  The 
bas-reliefs  on  this  temple  are  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Euergete*  II.  andSoter  II.  (Lettres,  193.) 

Between  Edfou  and  El  Cab,  one  of  those  trans- 
verse valleys  which  frequently  divide  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  E.  desert,  opens  to  the  E.,  and  is 
called  the  valley  of  Edfou.  It  extends  from  tho 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  near  Berenice;  and  ujx>n  it 
have  been  traced  the  tracks  of  a great  commercial 
road,  over  which  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  sea-port 
of  Berenice,  and  the  produce  of  the  celebrated 
emerald  mountains  were  conveyed.  It  was  also, 
formerly,  a much  frequented  caravan  route. 

EDINBURGH,  or  MIDLOTHIAN.  See 

Lothian. 

EDINBURGH,  a celebrated  city,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Scotland,  co.  Mid-Lothian,  2 in.  S.  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  built  principally  on  three  parallel 
ridges,  running  E.  and  YV.,  and*  separated  by  deep 
depressions;  357  m.  NNW.  London  by  road,  and 
399  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  The  central 
ridge  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  a rock,  nearly  400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surmounted  by  the 
castle,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  palace  of  Holy  rood. 
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108  ft,  above  the  same  level.  The  circumference 
of  the  city,  exclusive  of  Leith,  its  soa-|H»rt,  lying 
l>etween  it  and  the  Forth,  is  rather  less  than  6 in. 
When  comprised  within  its  ancient  limits,  the 
poi».  of  Edinburgh  was  extremely  dense.  It  is 
said  by  Maitland  (Hist,  of  Kdin.,  p.  7),  referring 
to  the  year  1600,  to  have  been  • so  full  of  inhabit- 
ants that  proliably  there  is  no  town  elsewhere  of 
its  dimensions  so  populous.’  At  the  Union,  in 
1707.  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  85,000;  in  1755, 
before  the  New  Town  was  commenced,  and  when 
the  southern  districts  did  not  exceed  a fifth  part 
of  their  present  extent,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at 
60,000 ; in  1775,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Town,  the  pop.  was  60,000;  in  1791, 
about  71,000;  but  these  enumerations  exclude 
Leith,  the  pop.  of  which  in  1753  (ibid.  p.  500)  wns 
7,280.  The  non.  of  Edinburgh,  city  ami  suburbs, 
exclusive  of  Leith,  according  to  the  censuses  since 
1801,  has  lieen  as  follows : viz.  1801,  06,544 ; 1811, 
81,784;  1821,  112,235 ; 1831,  136,301,  and  1841,; 
138,182.  By  the  census  of  1861,  Edinburgh  had 
168,121  inhabitants  living  in  9,760  houses.  In 
Edinburgh  a house  often  accommodates  several 
families,  each  story  (provincially  fiat)  const  it  uting, 
in  such  cases,  a separate  dwelling,  to  which  access 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a common  stair.  Nay,  a 
stun.'  is  sometimes  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
sc  | mi  rale,  residences,  each  l sung  accessible  by  its 
own  door  ojiening  to  the  same  common  stair.  In 
the  Old  Town  common  stairs  are  all  but  universal. 
They  arc  general  also  in  the  southern  districts; 
but  more  rare  in  the  New  Town,  sejiarate  or  ‘self 
contained  houses,’  as  they  are  termed,  generally 
prevailing  in  this  fashionable  and  wealthy  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  loftiest  houses  are  in  Mound 
Place,  in  the  Old  Town;  they  extend  to  11 
shines,  including  the  attics;  ami  as  each  story  is  | 
generally  divided  into  two  lodgings,  each  house  j 
is  supposed  to  contain,  at  an  average,  about  20 
families,  or  100  individuals.  With  the  exception 
of  the  older  buildings,  which  range  from  five  to 
six  stories  in  different  districts,  the  usual  height 
is  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  attics  and  the 
basement  floor,  which  latter  is  generally  half  sunk  1 
under  the  level  of  the  street.  This  is  the  case, 
with  very  unimportant  exceptions,  throughout 
the  New  Town.  The  word  land  is  used  in  Etlin- 1 
burgh  to  signify  a house  or  tenement  from  top  to 
bottom,  whether  it  be  occupied  by  one  family  or 
several.  Previously  to  the  houses  lieiug  num-  ; 
liered,  they  were  distinguished  by  such  names  as 
Todrig’s  land , Moodies  land,  (.riven lock’s  land, 
drc.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Leith. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  eminently  romantic. 
It  stands,  ns  previously  stated,  on  three  sej»arate 
ridges,  of  which  that  in  the  middle,  having  the 
castle  at  its  W.  extremity,  is  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  the  best  defined.  The  castle  is  pecu- 
liarly picturesque.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  built 
is  on  three  sides,  N.,  \V.f  and  S.,  high,  steep,  and 
in  pnrts  almost  perpendicular.  On  its  E.  side  the 
ground  declines  in  a sloping  ridge  to  liolyrood 
Palace ; and  on  it, 

‘ Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high,’ 

stands  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
neighbourhood  is  also  marked  by  lofty  hills,  except 
towards  the  X.,  where  the  ground  gentlv  declines 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Calton  Hill,  347  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  now  sur- 
rounded with  fine  terraces  of  houses,  affords  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a verdant  hill,  except 
where  covered  with  monuments,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a large  town.  Arthur’s  Seat  (822  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  and  Salisbury  Crags  (547  ft.), 
the  latter  divided  from  the  former  by  a deep  ami 


gloomy  ravine,  lie  on  the  SE.  of  the  city.  Each 
of  these  hills  rises  abruptly  from  its  base,  and 
command*  varied  and  very  extensive  views,  Black- 
ford Hill,  the  Braid  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  and 
Coretoiphine  Hill,  rise  at  different  distances  on  the 
S.  and  W.  These  eminences  form  a magnificent 
amphitheatre,  wit  bin  which,  on  elevated  but  lower 
ground,  the  Scottish  capital  is  situated. 

The  ridge  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  built  was 
not  inaptly  compared  by  Amot  to  a turtle,  of 
which,  says  he,  ‘ the  castle  is  the  head,  the  High 
Street  the  ridge  of  the  hack,  the  icyntls  or  doses 
the  shelving  sides,  and  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house  the  tail.*  (Hist,  of  Edin.,  4th  ed.  p.  179.) 

It  is  separated  from  the  New  Town  on  the  N.  by 
n deep  valley,  which  for  centuries  formed  a lake, 
called  (as  it  is  still)  the  North  Loch;  but  having 
been  drained  in  1763,  it  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  On  the  S.  the  Old  Town  is  divided  from 
the  southern  districts  by  a similar  valley,  the  site 
of  the  Cowgate,  now  a narrow  and  mean,  though 
once  a fashionable  street.  From  the  High  Street, 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  descend,  on  both  sides, 
in  regular  rows,  numerous  narrow  lanes,  which  are 
mostly  steep  and  ditficult  of  passage,  being  rarely 
more  than  6 ft.  in  width,  and  in  general  very  dirty. 
Those  of  the  greatest  width,  or  which  admit  of  a 
cart  or  carriage,  are  termed  trymls,  as  Blackfrian* 
i YVynd,  St.  Mary’s  Wynd,  <fcc„  while  those  which 
i admit  foot  passengers  only  are  called  closes.  A 
| few  have  no  thoroughfare,  being  in  the  form  of 
atU  de  stic. 

The  High  Street,  which  (including  the  Castle 
Hill,  Lawn  Market,  and  C’anongate)  stretches  in 
nearly  a straight  line  from  the  castle  to  the  palace, 
a distance,  as  already  stated,  of  more  than  1 in„  is 
a magnificent  street : the  houses,  which  van-  from 
live  to  six  or  seven  stories  in  height,  have  been 
mostly  rebuilt;  but  a few,  especially  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  are  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  these  lofty 
buildings  fell  in  1861  from  sheer  age.  Tim  street, 
with  its  shelving  lanes  and  appendages,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  what  is  properly  the  ‘old  town.'  It 
is  connected  with  the  southern  districts  by  the 
Cowgate,  ami  bv  two  bridges  which  stretch  over 
the  valley  in  which  that  street  is  built,  viz.  the 
South  Bridge,  opened  in  1788,  and  George  the 
Fourth's  Bridge,  opened  in  1836.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  connected  by 
the  North  Bridge,  which  spans  the  North  Loch, 
and  forms  a continuation  of  the  line  of  the  South 
Bridge,  and  by  the  4 Earthen  Mound.’  The  North 
Bridge,  which  consists  of  three  central  arches,  with 
several  smaller  ones  at  each  extremity,  was  opened 
in  1768;  while  the  Mound,  which  was  begun  iu 
1784  from  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  from 
the  excavations  of  the  New  Town,  was  formed  into 
a thoroughfare  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  has  since  received  great  additions. 
It  is  sup|>o»ed  to  contain  500,500  cubic  varda,  or 
about  1,500,000  cartloads  of  earth.  Y\\  of  the 
Cowgate  lies  the  Grass  Market,  a wide,  open  street, 
used  as  a market-place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  coni. 

The  New  Town,  which,  as  well  as  the  more 
modem  parts  of  the  southern  districts,  is  built  of 
light  coloured  freestone,  procured  in  abundance  in 
j the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  stands  on  an 
eminence,  which  slope*  to  the  water  of  Leith,  the 
small  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  Leith  is  built. 
The  leading  streets  run  in  straight  lints*  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  are  crossed  at  the  distance  of  about  every 
250  yards,  by  streets  miming  in  an  opposite  di- 
j ruction ; so  that  great  regularity,  elegance,  ami 
| beauty  characterise  this  quarter  of  the  city. 

| George’s  Street,  which  stretches  along  the  top  of 
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the  ridge,  is  terminated  on  the  E.  bv  St,  Andrew's 
Square,  and  on  the  W.  by  Charlotte  Square.  Great 
King  Street,  which  lies  considerably  down  the  de- 
clivity, and  nearer  the  Water  of  Leith,  has.  in  like 
manner,  the  Koval  Circus  on  the  W.t  and  Drum- 
mond Place  on  the  E.  There  are,  also,  James's 
{Square  (the  oldest  in  the  New  Town),  and  Rutland 
Square.  Another  portion,  built  between  1X22  and 
1X25,  has  Moray  Place  in  the  centre,  and  Randolph 
Crescent  on  the  W.  This  is  the  most  elegant  and  j 
fashionable  part  of  the  city.  The /ou,  or  building 
leases,  in  this  quarter  fetch  from  20*.  to  40*.  an- 
nually per  foot  of  frontage.  The  New  Town  is 
terminated  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  and  is  connected  with  the  grounds  N.  of 
that  stream  by  the  Dean  Bridge,  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  4 arches,  each  00  ft.  span,  the  i 
height  of  the  road-wav  above  the  lied  of  the  river 
In-ing  1 06  ft.  One  o^thc  most  celebrated  streets 
in  the  New  Town  is  Princes  Street,  forming  a I 
Kpocies  of  terrace,  and  fming  the  Old  Town,  of 
which  it  commands  a fine  view,  which,  especially  ! 
by  moonlight,  is  probably  unequalled.  Waterloo  1 
jiriilge  connects  this  street  with  the  Calton  Hill, , 
being  thrown  over  a deep  ravine  occupied  with  f 
ancient  but  shabby  buildings,  called  the  Low  i 
Calton.  The  line  of  road,  to  which  this  bridge 
leads  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Calton  Hill,  forms  a | 
grand  approuch  to  the  city  in  this  direction.  The  , 
Queen  Street  Gardens,  a piece  of  ground  which  ! 
extends  from  E.  to  W„  about  it  of  a mile,  liv  about  I 
200  vards  in  width,  may  be  regarded  as  Inserting  | 
the  S’ew  Town.  Elegant  streets  have,  at  dillerent 
iieriods,  been  built  W.  of  Princes  Street  and  < "har- 
lot te  Square,  of  which  the  most  important  arc 
Atholl  and  Coates's  Crescents. 

The  situation  of  the  southern  districts  is  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  that  of  the  New  j 
Town ; but  the  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  order,  J 
nor  has  much  regularity  been  observed  in  the  lav-  j 
ing  out  of  the  streets.  The  houses  arc  high,  mostly 
four  stories,  and  common  stairs  prevail,  with  partial  ■ 
exceptions,  particularly  in  George’s  Squure:  this,  J 
which  is  the  handsomest  place  in  this  quarter  of. 
the  town,  was  built  in  the  last  century,  and  is  of 
large  dimensions.  It  has  on  the  W.  the  public  : 
walk  leading  to  the  Meadows;  and  on  the  8.  it  is  ' 
scjiaratetl  from  them  by  Huccleuch  Place.  The  i 
principal  line  of  buildings  is  Nicolson  Street,  which 
stretches  from  the  South  Bridge,  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  country  on  the  S.,  and  now  forms 
the  main  approach  to  the  city  in  this  direction. 
The  former  approaches  on  this  side  were  tinrnllel 
to  Nicolson  Street,  being  an  old  street,  called  the 
Pleiisanco,  on  the  E.,  and  the  Causeway  Side  on 
the  W.  While  the  Meadows  bound  the  southern 
districts  on  the  W.,  a valley  or  ravine,  fronting 
Salisbury  Crags,  forms  their  termination  on  the  E. 
Not  a few*  of  the  public  buildings,  including  the 
university,  arc  in  this  district. 

The  original  royalty,  or  ‘ borough  roods ,’  em- 
braced only  the  Old  Town,  excluding  even  the 
Canongate,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
Palace.  But  the  ‘ extended  royalty,'  as  it  is  called, 
obtained  from  Parliament  iu  1767,  while  it  ex-  j 
eludes  the  Canongate,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  i 
New  Town,  with  the  exception  of  a few  streets 
which  have  stretched  beyond  its  limits.  The 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh  may  be  briefly  enumerated ; 
the  Canongate,  including  the  Caltou,  a contiguous 
hamlet  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  the 
superiority  of  which  is  vested  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  town  council  of  the  citv  Has  a veto 
on  the  election  of  two  resident  bailies  for  the 
Canongate  : that  body,  besides,  appoints  one  of  its  j 
own  memlicrs  as  baron-bailie.  \\  ester  and  Easter  ( 
Portsburgh,  the  former  lying  W.  of  the  Grass  j 


Market,  and  the  latter,  now  called  the  Potter  Row? 
SE.  These  two  places,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  which  took  their  names  from  /torts 
or  gateways  in  the  Old  Town  Wall,  are  also  subject 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  being  governed  in  a way 
similar  to  the  Canongate.  Leith  was  formerly  in 
the  same  predicament;  hut  it  has  of  late  years 
been  rendered  entirely  free  and  indeiiendent. 
Broughton,  a burgh  of  regality  under  the  same 
jurisdiction,  and  lying  on  the  site  of  the  streets  in 
the  New  Town,  which  now  bears  its  name,  has 
l»ecn  nearly  obliterated,  and  will  soon  entirely  disap- 
pear.  Its  sejmrate  jurisdiction  was  destroyed  when 
the  act  for  extending  the  royalty  was  obtained. 

Edinburgh  was  first  walled  in  1450.  But  the 
wall  was  confined  to  the  town  as  it  then  existed ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  embrace  the  Canongate,  nor  did 
it  extend  so  far  S.  as  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Cowgate.  But  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513, 
a new  wall  was  built,  comprising  not  merely  the 
Cowgate.  hut  the  acclivity  S.  of  that  street,  and 
running  parallel  to  it  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Some  remains  of  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the 
ground  now  occupied  bv  the  workhouse,  the  uni- 
versity, infirmary,  Old  'High  School,  Ac.,  arc  yet 
standing.  A numl>er  of  jxtrts,  or  gates,  gave  ’ac- 
cess to  the  city  in  different  directions,  the  last  of 
which  was  removed  in  1785.  The  Netherbow 
port,  between Jhc  High  Street  and  the  Canongate, 
removed  in  1764,  was  ornamented  with  a spin-. 

Public  Buildings. — Of  these  the  castle  deserves 
the  tirat  notice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  was  originally  called  Gist  rum  Purlin- 
rum,  because  the  daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings 
were  educated  and  kept  in  it  till  their  marriage— 
a necessary  precaution  in  these  barbarous  times. 
Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Caen  mure, 
died  in  this  fortress  in  1093.  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  I.  uf  England,  was  l»om  hen* 
in  1556.  The  fortress,  which  corresponds  w ith 
none  of  the  rule*  of  art,  lieing  built  according  to 
the  irregular  form  of  the  precipice  on  which  it 
stands,  is  anything  hut  impregnable.  It  has  b,  en 
successively  taken  and  retaken  by  contending 
parties,  and  was  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng” 
lish.  It  is,  in  short,  of  little  or  no  strength,  and  is 
interesting  only  from  its  romantic  situation  on  the 
top  of  a rugged  basaltic  rock,  perpendicular  on  all 
sides  except  on  that  next  the  Old  Town,  the 
splendid  view  which  it  commands,  ami  the  many 
historical  associations  connected  with  it.  It  was 
occasionally  list'd  as  a royal  residence.  In  an 
apartment  called  the  crown  room  were  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  at  the  Union  in  1707  : these 
relics,  w hich  consisted  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword 
of  state,  and  the  lord  treasurer’s  rod  of  office  were 
long  supposed  to  have  been  removed  or  lost,  but 
they  were  discovered,  in  lx IX,  in  a large  oaken 
chest  in  the  crown  room,  by  royal  commissioners 
appointed  to  conduct  the  search.  They  arc  now 
open  to  the  gratuitous  inspection  of  the  public. 
Queen  Margaret’s  chapel,  in  the  Norman  style  of 
the  11  tli  century,  was  restored  in  1X59. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  stands  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  city,  next  claims  attention.  It 
is  a tine  castellated  edifice,  of  a quadrangular  form, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  centre.  94  ft.  square! 
The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace  were 
built  by  James  V.  in  1528.  It  wa*  partially  burnt 
by  the  English  during  the  minority  of  Quoin 
Mary,  and  again  by  the  soldiers  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well; but  after  the  Restoration  it  was  repaired  and 
altered  by  Charles  II.,  and  underwent  again  con- 
siderable repairs  in  1X50.  The  mean  and  unsightly 
buildings  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in  on  the  >!  anil 
on  the  side  next  the  city,  should  lie  removed.  The 
Pretender  took  up  his  residence  here  in  1745. 
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George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822, 
though  he  resided  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  held  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  in  this  ancient  al>ode  of  his 
ancestors.  Meetings  of  priw  council  were  also 
held  here.  The  Count  d’ Artois,  afterwards  ( harles 
X.  of  France,  ami  other  royal  and  noble  French 
refugees,  obtained  a refuge  here  in  1 793 ; and  in 
1831  the  same  apartments  served  a second  time  as 
an  asylum  for  nearly  the  same  individuals.  It  has 
a jM  iudiar  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  having  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  left 
them.  Her  bed  is  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers; 
and  many  relics  of  her  Majesty’s  needlework  exist 
in  the  rooms  The  spot  where  Damley  and  his 
accomplices  murdered  her  favourite,  David  Riz- 
zio,  and  other  interesting  localities,  are  carefully 
marked.  The  closet  in  which  Man*  was  at  supper, 
with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  Kizzio,  and  others, 
when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted,  is  only  12  ft, 
square.  In  what  is  called  the  picture  gallery,  a 
hall  160  ft.  in  length,  and  27 1 in  breadth,  are  hung 
the  portrait*  (most  of  them  fanciful)  of  1 1 1 Scottish 
monarch*,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  by  De  Witt,  an  artist  of  the  Flemish 
school,'  by*  order  of  James  II.  of  England,  when 
Duke  of’ York.  In  this  hall  the  election  of  the 
sixteen  Scottish  representative  peers  took  place. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  palace  on 
the  N..  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1 128.  The  king  conferred 
a large  endowment  and  other  privileges  on  the 
monks  (of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine)  whom  he 
established  here;  among  these,  the  privilege  of 
erecting  a burgh  between  the  abbey  and  the  town 
of  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  the  superiority  of  which  at  the  Reformation 
tasaed  from  the  hands  of  the  monks  to  the  Earl  of 
{oxburgh,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1636 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  retains  it. 
At.  the  Reformation,  the  buildings  connected  with 
this  abbey  suffered  much  ; and  it  is  now  in  a state 
of  ruin,  the  roof  having  fallen  in  so  long  ago  as 
1773.  The  area  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  formed 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church,  has  long  been  used 
as  a burial-place  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobilitv. 
In  the  SK.  corner  of  the  chapel  is  the  royal  vault, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  Scotch  sovereigns,  ami  branches  of  their 
families.  The  precincts  of  the  Abbev  of  Holy- 
rood.  including  Arthur’s  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags, 
constitute  n sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors. 

The  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  an  edifice 
in  a pure  classical  style,  situated  at  the  N.  termi- 
nation of  the  Earthen  Mound,  and  fronting  Princes 
Street,  have  a range  of  Doric  pi  Hare  on  each  side, 
ami  another  range  surmounted  with  a pediment 
in  front.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the 
](ovnl  Society  of  Arts,  ami  tho  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  last  was  instituted  in  1727,  for  encourage- 
ment of  trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  have 
also  apartments  under  the  roof  of  this  institution. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  besides  the  primary  object 
for  which  it  was  founded,  pays  600/.  a year  to  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  due 
arts.  Tho  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  has  hitherto  had  annual 
exhibitions  in  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the 
Mound,  a ridge  XOO  ft.  long,  stands  the  National 
Gallery,  a modem  building,  in  the  Grecian  style. 
The  Assembly,  or  Victoria  Hall,  is  a handsome 
Gothic  building,  141  ft.  long,  with  a spire  242  ft. 
high : it  was  built  in  184*2.  ami  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Calton  Hill  is  the  site  of  se  veral  interesting 
monuments:  that  of  Nelson,  though  by  no  means 
in  the  best  taste,  Is  the  most  prominent;  it  stands 


on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  consists  of  a lofty 
circular  hollow  tower,  having  a stair  inside,  ami 
battlements  at  the  top.  Here,  also,  is  the  National 
Monument,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  ami 
military  glories  of  the  late  French  war.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  latter  was  laid  in  1822, 
when  George  IV.  was  in  Scotland.  It  is  meant  to 
be  a facsimile  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  acropolis 
of  Athens,  except  that  it  is  of  sandstone,  whereas 
its  great  prototype  is  of  marble.  On  the  same  hill 
are  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated 
metaphysician,  and  Professor  Playfair ; the  former 
singularly  chaste  and  beautiful,  being  a reproduc- 
tion, with  some  variations,  of  the  choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  On  the  S.  of  the 
hill,  on  a detached  eminence  overlooking  the 
Canougate,  is  a monument  to  Robert  Burns,  be- 
longing to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Calton  Hill 
is  also  the  site  of  the  Observatory  and  of  the  High 
School.  On  the  SW.  comer  of  the  hill,  along  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  from  Princes  Street  to 
the  country  on  the  E.,  stAiid  bridewell  and  the 
gaol,  two  heavy  and  plain  but  well  arranged 
buildings. 

There  are  various  other  monuments  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  : that  to  the  late  Lord  Melville, 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  consists  of  a column,  sur- 
mounted by  n statue,  total  height  163  ft.,  after  the 
model  of  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome;  but  the  shaft, 
instead  of  being  ornamented  with  sculpture,  as  is 
the  case  with  its  archetype,  is  fluted.  Bronze 
statues  of  George  IV.  and  William  Pitt,  by  Chan- 
trev,  are  placed  on  granite  pedestals  in  George 
Street,  at  the  crossings,  respectively,  of  Hanover 
Street  and  Frederick  Street:  and  a bronze  statue 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  the  same  artist,  is 
placed  within  a vacant  space,  opposite  to  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Bank,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square. 
Another  bronze  statue,  by  Campbell,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  has  been  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
j between  the  High  Street  and  the  castle.  A statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  erected  in  1862,  stands 
near  the  register  house.  The  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  the  vacant  ground  south  of 
Princes  Street,  at  the  foot  of  St.  David’s  Street, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  liest  situation  that 
might  have  liven  selected,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  magnificent  of  this  class  of  buildings.  It 
is  open  Gothic,  200  ft.  iu  height,  and,  including 
the  statue,  ciwt  16,660/.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
register  office.  The  monument  of  David  Hume, 
the  historian,  within  the  old  Calton  Hill  burying- 
gTound,  is  a conspicuous  and  interesting  object. 

The  Register  Office,  a building  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  public  records  of  Scotland,  was  con- 
structed after  a plan  designed  by  Mr.  Rob.  Adam, 
and  though  begun  in  1774  was  not  completed  till 
1822.  It  is  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes 
Street,  and  fronts  the  North  Bridge,  The  build- 
ing, which  is  of  two  stories,  exclusive  of  the  l>asc- 
ment  floor,  consists  of  a square  of  200  ft.,  with  a 
quadrangular  court  in  the  centre,  covered  by  a 
dome  of  60  ft.  diameter.  It  has  great  architectu- 
ral Ixuiutv.  Its  front  is  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  supporting  a pediment,  within 
which  are  the  royal  amis  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
tine  entablature  of  the  same  older.  It  is  disposed 
in  nearly  100  small  arched  apartments  entering 
from  long  corridors  on  both  stories;  and,  though 
heated  by  Hues,  is,  from  the  total  absence  of  timber, 
pr(K>f  against  tire. 

Churches  and  Chattels. — Edinburgh  originally 
consisted  of  one  parish,  and  John  Knox  was,  for  a 
time,  the  only  minister  of  the  city,  that  is,  of  the 
ancient  royalty,  independent  of  the  suburbs.  The 
single  place  of  worship  at  that  time  was  St.  Giles’s, 
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or  the  High  Church.  In  1625,  the  royalty  was 
<livi«ie«I  into  four  pars.;  in  1041,  into  6;  in  1841, 
into  9 ; and  subsequently  into  fifteen  parishes. 
I his  is  exclusive  of  the  C’anongate,  whose  church 
is  collegiate,  of  the  juir.  of  St.  Cutlibert,  of  South 
Leith,  and  three  others. 

lhe  most  important  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  St. 
Giles,  »o  called  after  the  tutelary  saint  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  stands  in  the  High  Street,  and  forma 
the  X.  side  of  the  Parliament  Square.  It  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  building,  the  date  of  its  erection 
being  unknown  ; and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Its  length  is  206  ft.,  iu  greatest  breadth 
129.  It  is  adorned  with  a lofty  square  tower,  the 
top  of  which  is  encircled  with  (men  figured  stone- 
work, whilst  from  each  comer  ot  the  tower  springs 
nil  urch,  which,  meeting  together  in  the  centre, 
form  a magnificent  imperial  crown.  A pointed 
spire,  elevated  161  ft.  from  the  ground,  terminates 
this  stately  tower.  Shortly  after  the  Reformation, 
St.  Giles  was  divided  into  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  1822-23  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  renovated,  and  greatly 
improved  in  apfiejirance  by  an  entire  casing  of 
new  freestone  walls,  its  ancient  character  being  at 
the  same  time  carefully  preserved.  It  now  con- 
tains only  three  churches.  The  High  Church,  or 
Easter  St.  Gilas,  has  an  ornamented  neat  for  the 
sovereign,  with  n canopy  supported  by  four  hand- 
some columns.  It  has,  also,  the  official  seats  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session. 

The  next  church,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  was 
Trinity  College  church,  founded  in  1462,  by  Mary 
of  Gucldrcs,  widow  of  James  II.  The  building, 
which  was  Gothic,  and  in  the  cathedral  form,  ap- 
pears never  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  the 
choir  or  E.  jiart,  and  the  transept  or  cross,  the  W. 
part  having  been  begun  but  not  finished.  Hut  this 
interesting  relit;  of  a bygone  age  has  l>een  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  terminus  of  the  North  British 
railway. 

The  Tron  church,  which  stands  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  South  Bridge  and  High  Street, 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  blended  with  Roman 
ornaments  anti  details.  The  present  spire  of  this 
church,  16ft  ft.  in  height,  replaces  a former  spire  of 
wood,  burnt  down  in  1824.  Among  the  other  and 
more  mtHlem  churches  are  St.  Andrew's,  erected 
in  the  extended  royalty,  in  1781,  with  a spire  168 
ft.  high;  St.  George's, opened  in  1814;  St.  Mary’s, 
in  1821  ; St.  Stephen's,  in  1828;  Greyfriars,  built 
1612,  and  rebuilt  1846;  and  Greenside,  in  1839. 
St.  George's,  on  the  W.  side  of  Charlotte  Square, 
is  a large,  heavy,  tasteless  square  fabric.  From 
the  centre  rises  a tower  surmounted  with  a dome 
150  ft.  in  height,  in  imitation  of  St.  Paul’s : the 
building  cost  33,00ft/.  The  church  for  the  Tol- 
booth  parish  is  situated  on  the  castle  hill,  has 
commodious  apartments,  inc,  Victoria  hall,  already 
mentioned,  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  city. 
The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  arc  the  [nitrons  of 
the  fifteen  city  pars. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  nine  in  nmn!>cr,  be- 
longing to  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  are  gene- 
rally Imndsome  structures.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are,  St.  John's,  the  seat  of  the  dean,  at  the  W. 
end  of  Princes  Street,  in  the  fiorid  Gothic  style, 
with  a square  tower,  120  ft.  high;  St.  Paul's,  the 
neat  of  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  York  Place, 
of  Gothic  architecture;  and  Trinity  chapel,  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  Dean  Bridge,  also  in  the  Gothic 
style. 

'Die  Rom.  Coth.  have  three  places  of  worship, 
besides  a convent  of  nuns,  called  St.  Margaret’s, 
at  the  head  of  Bruntslield  Links,  attached  to 
VoL.  II. 


which  is  an  establishment  at  Milton  House,  in 
the  Canongate. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  dissenting  denomina- 
tions (including  the  Free  Kirk)  are  all  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  spacious,  elegant,  and  costly. 
The  following  is  the  number  of  places  of  worship 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  (exclusive  of  Leith), 
with  the  denominations  to  which  they  severally 


belong 

Established  Church .....  27 

United  Presbyterian  Church  ...  19 

Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seoedere  . *2 

Free  Church 31 

Independents 3 

Episcopalians  ......  9 

Roman  Catholics 3 

Baptists 7 

Methodists 4 

(Hussite*,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Jews,  New 
Jerusalemites,  Bereans,  1 each  . . 6 


Total  number  of  Churches  and  Chapels  111 

The  city  parochial  clergy  are  supported  chiefly  by 
an  assessment  (called  annuity  tax)  of  6 [>er  cent, 
levied  on  all  houses  and  shops  witliin  the  ancient 
and  extended  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwelling  houses  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  that  is,  of  the  legal  practitioners  before 
the  court  of  session.  The  annuity  being  a very 
unpopular  iininwt,  its  payment  is  often  evaded, 
even  at  the  risK  of  imprisonment  or  distraining  of 
goods,  so  that  great  defalcations  are  experienced 
m its  collection.  The  clergy  drew,  till  1838,  cer- 
tain shore  dues  at  Leith,  and  other  trilling  im- 
posts ; but,  l>y  an  act  of  [karliamciil  {tossed  in  that 
year  (Edinburgh  and  Leith  Agreement  Bill,  cap 
55),  the  sum  of  2,0004  was  secured  to  them,  in 
lieu  of  all  such  churns.  Their  average  income  of 
late  years  has  exceeded  5004 

Educutiim. — University. — Edinburgh  is  not  more 
celebrated  for  anything  lhan  for  her  literary  and 
educational  institutions  : of  these,  the  university 
deserves  the  first  notice.  The  building  of  this 
seminary,  the  only  foundation  of  the  kind  esta- 
blished in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  began 
in  1580,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  for 
their  city  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution. 
It  received  a charter  from  James  VI.  in  1582 ; and 
in  1683  the  college  w'as  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students,  the  number  of  whom  wras  forty-eight. 
(Crawford’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, p.  31.)  On  the  first  institution  of  the 
college  there  was  but  one  professor  or  regent ; a 
second  was  soon  afterwards  added,  then  a third, 
and  so  on,  till  there  were  six;  a principal,  who 
was  also  professor  of  divinity  ; four  regents  of 
philosophy  ; and  a regent  of  humanity.  Each  of 
the  regents  of  philosophy  conducted  his  class  for 
four  successive  years,  including,  in  his  course  of 
study,  almost  even'  department  of  science  and 
literatim; — the  classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
mathematics,  ami  physics.  A division  of  labour 
in  teaching  was  gradually  introduced,  as  new  pro- 
fessorships were  founded  ; but  it  was  not  till  17ft8 
that  the  old  system  was  entirely  superseded.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned,  the  number  of  professors, 
including  the  principal  (from  whose  duties  the 
office  of  regent  of  theology  hud  been  withdrawn 
in  1620),  was  fifteen  ; hut  such  has  since  been 
the  increase,  that,  in  the  year  1864,  there  were 
thirty-four. 

Tile  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  of  late  years 
so  famous,  had  its  origin  so  recently  ns  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  there  being  no  proferaorof  me- 
dicine previously  to  the  year  1685.  The  magis- 
trates, whose  predecessors  may  lx;  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  university,  and  who  have  Ixsen  at 
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nil  limes  its  munificent  guardians,  arc  its  general 
patron*,  ami  have  power  to  institute  new  profes- 
sorship s,  and  to  alter  or  modify  the  academical 
discipline.  Out  of  the  32  appointments,  they 
possess  the  exclusive  right  of  presentation  to  the 
offices  of  principal  and  of  11  professors ; they  unite 
with  other  parties  iu  the  right  of  election  to  7 
other  chairs  ; the  crown  enjoys  the  patronage  of  8 ; 
while  the  principal  and  professors  are  invested  with 
the  patronage  of  1,  viz.  music,  instituted  in  18311. 
The  chair  of  clinical  metlicine  is  taught  in  rota- 
tion by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  accord- 
ing to  an  arrangement  among  themselves.  Tin- 
crown  is  the  patron  of  those  chairs  only  instituted 
bv  itself.  No  |>ariy  except  the  crown  (and  even 
that  was  at  one  tune  disputed)  has  a right  to 
found  a professorship  without  the  sanction  of  the 
magistrates.  The  incomes  of  the  professors  de- 
pend chieHy  (wane  of  them  entirely)  on  the  fees 
paid  hv  the  students.  The  crown  endowed  most 
of  the  chairs  which  it  has  founded  ; while  such  of 
the  others  as  have  salaries  attached  derive  them 
either  from  the  patrons  of  the  university,  their  re- 
spective founders,  or  the  bequests  of  private  indi- 
vidual*. The  chair  of  music,  founded  and  endowed 
by  General  Reid,  has  attached  to  it  the  compara- 
tively large  salary  of  300/. 

The  above  sums  include,  in  the  case  of  the  older 
chair-*,  allowances  for  house  rent,  as  the  professors 
and  also  the  students  originally  lived  within  the 
walls  of  the  college ; but  such  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Roth  parties  now*  live  wherever  they  choose ; 
ami  no  discipline  is  exercised  over  a student,  ex- 
cept when  within  the  wall*  of  the  college.  The 
professorships  are  divided  into  the  four  faculties 
of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  ami  divinity.  The 
students  wear  no  particular  academical  dress. 
There  is  no  such  officer  as  a chancellor  or  rector 
except  that  the  functions  of  the  latter  are  said  to 
be  officially  vested  in  the  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. A standing  body,  called  the  college  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  town  council  out  of  their 
own  number,  has  charge  of  the  seminar)*.  There  is 
but  one  session  annually,  from  the  first  of  November 
till  the  end  of  April. 

The  exhibitions,  or  burstiriea,  attached  to  the 
university  are  34,  their  benefits  being  extended 
to  80  student* ; their  aggregate  amount  is  1,172/.  a 
year.  Three  are  of  the  animal  value  of  100/.,  six 
of  3(t/.,  ten  of  20/.,  four  l>eiweon  20/.  and  1.0/.,  one 
of  I.-)/.,  five  between  15/.  and  10/.,  forty-two  l>c- 
tween  10/.  and  5/.,  and  three  under  5/.  The  fees 
paid  by  the  student*  are — for  each  class  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  2/.  2*.  ; in  that  of  arts,  3/.  3*. ; 
in  those  of  law  and  medicine,  4/.  4s.  There  is, 
also,  1/.  paid  annually  on  matriculation. 

The  number  of  students  increased  pretty  regu- 
larly from  the  institution  of  the  university  till 
1823,  when  it  was  at  its  maximum.  There  were 
in  that  year  2,344  students  on  the  liooks.  In 
1830,  the  numlier  had  declined  to  2,023;  and  in 
1850  to  1,504.  The  average  number  of  student*  in 
recent  years  has  been  1,000. 

The  great  diminution  of  students  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  owing,  not  to  any  inefficiency  that 
attaches  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  particularly  to  the 
institution  of  the  Free  Church  College,  and  of 
several  colleges  in  England,  to  an  increased  emi- 
gration to  the  British  colonies,  and  to  the  country 
having  liecome  more  commercial)  ami  supplying 
more  advantageous  channel.*  of  employment  than 
those  afforded  by  the  learned  professions. 

The  university  library  consist*  of  about  lOfl.OOO 
vols.  It  is  open  on  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee,  referred  to  alwve,  to  all  student*,  who  may 
borrow  from  it  and  carry  to  their  lodgings  as  many 


liookfl  a*  they  please,  on  depositing  a sum  equal  to 
their  value,  which  is  returned  to  them  when  the 
books  are  replaced.  The  library  is  supported  by 
the  matriculation  fee,  by  6/.  paid  by  each  professor 
on  bis  election,  and  by  a portion  of  the  fee*  of 
graduates  l>oth  in  medicine  and  in  art*.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  institutions  that  were  entitled 
to  a copy  of  every  b<*ok  entered  in  Stationer*’ 
Mall ; a right  commuted  fora  certain  fixed  sum  paid 
by  government.  The  library  ball  is  198  ft.  in 
length  by  6l)  in  width,  and  is  certainlv  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  balls  iu  the  kingdom.  There 
are  various  other  subsidiary  apartments.  The 
theological  faculty  has  a library,  consisting  of 
about  6,000  vols.  appropriated  to  the  use  of  it*  own 
students.  The  college  museum,  which  occupies 
tw’o  large  and  elegant  rooms,  besides  minor  apart- 
ments, is  particularly  rich  iu  objects  of  natural 
history. 

The  present  university  building.*,  which  are  on 
a very  magnificent  scale,  were  begun  in  17t<9,  the 
expense  l*eing  defrayed  partly  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, but  chiefly  by  rejieated  grants  from 
government.  The  structure  is  quadrangular,  35x 
ft,  by  255,  enclosing  a court.  A handsome  por- 
tico, supported  by  massive  Doric  columns,  forms 
the  chief  entrance.  This  is  to  be  surmounted  by 
a dome,  the  only  thing  that  is  now  wanted  to 
complete  the  building. 

Free  Church  College . — In  addition  to  the  old, 
Edinburgh  has  now  a new  college  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Church.  The  latter,  situated  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Mound,  is  a handsome  anti  com- 
modious building.  Though  complete  in  itself,  the 
present  structure  forms  only  one  of  three  quad- 
rangles, embraced  in  the  original  plan.  The  X. 
front  has  a church  at  the  E.  end,  and  in  the  centre 
two  large  towers  rise  on  each  side  of  the  portico  or 
entrance.  The  buildings  around  the  area  of  the 
quadrangle  consist  of  the  hall  of  the  senatus 
aeadi-mieus,  the  library,  museum,  divinity  hall, 
and  several  class  rooms.  The  S.  part  of  the 
ground,  which  is  unoccupied,  extends  to  the  High 
•Street.  It  was  founded  in  1843,  and  though  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  education  of  student*  l»c- 
longing  to  the  Free  Church,  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  denomination ; and  the  classes  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, logic,  and  natural  science,  as  wi  ll  as  tbo*o 
of  theology,  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  Resides  the  principal  and  two 
professors  of  theology,  there  are  professors  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  Hebrew,  exc- 
getical  theology,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  natural 
science,  and  a classical  tutor.  The  uumlier  of 
pupil*  at  the  college  amounts  to  nearly  500  on  tlie 
average.  The  professors  have  4(H)/.  a vear  of  salary, 
and  there  arc  several  scholarships.  The  necessary 
fund*  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  are  de- 
rived from  contributions  and  collections  through- 
out the  church  and  the  fee*  of  students.  The 
library  exceeds  10,000  vols..  and  the  museum  pus- 
sesscs  several  valuable  *[ Kidmens  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

The  celebrity  of  Edinburgh  as  a medical  school 
has  depended  materially  (hut  formerly  more  than 
during  the  lust  fifty  years)  on  the  schools  of  a 
numlier  of  private  lecturers  of  eminence  in  their 
separate  departments,  particularly  iu  medicine. 
They  are  generally  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  attendance  on  their  courses  of 
lectures  is  allowed  by  that  body  to  qualify  for  ex- 
amination. This  college  grant*  diploma*  in  sur- 
gery, but  not  in  medicine;  so  that  a |K»n*on  mnv 
obtain  tlie  rank  of  surgeon  in  Edinburgh  w ithout 
attending  a single  class  in  the  university.  The 
lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  are  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
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versify  of  London,  and  qualify  for  examination 
before  that  body.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1778  haa  recently  built 
o hall  in  Nicolson  Street,  which  ranks  amongst 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 

'Phi*  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  estab- 
lished so  early  as  1681  by  a charter  from  Charles 
11.  The  number  of  its  fellows,  resident  and  non- 
resident, is  186. 

The  High  School  is  at  once  tlic  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  of  ull  the  Edinburgh  schools;  and  is 
surpassed  by  few  classical  seminaries  in  the  empire. 
It  was  instituted  in  1519,  but  having  fallen  into 
decay,  was  re-erected  in  1577.  It  consists  of  a 
rector,  anil  four  other  Greek  and  Latin  masters, 
each  of  whom  begins  an  elementary  class  yearly, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  hands  it  over  to  the 
rector,  under  whom,  generally  during  two  addi- 
tional years,  the  curriculum  of  study  is  completed. 
The  present  building,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
city,  is  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill: 
it  was  opened  in  1829,  is  comjmsed  of  a central 
laxly  and  two  wings,  and  cost  8-1,0004  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  has  been  (1820)  ns  high  as  968; 
but,  for  some  years  past,  the  number  has  been 
between  400  and  500.  This  decline  is  not,  how- 
ever, ascribable  to  any  fulling  off  in  the  reputation 
of  the  school,  but  to  the  institution,  in  1824,  of  a 
more  aristoeratical  establishment  of  the  same 
kind,  called  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  conducted 
by  a committee  of  subscribers.  A Naval  and 
Military  Academy,  instituted  in  1825,  embraces 
all  the  classes  necessary  for  the  two  professions 
from  which  its  title  is  derived,  as  well  as  all  the 
branches  implied  in  a liberal  education.  The 
other  more  eminent  schools  are  the  Normal 
Schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  Church,  the  latter  being  held  in  the 
house  that  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray; 
the  Southern  Academy,  situated  ill  (ieoige  Square, 
embracing  not  merely  classical  literature,  but  all 
tile  branches  requisite  in  a commercial  or  general 
education  ; the  Hill  Street  Institution  in  the  New 
Town,  of  which  a similar  character  may  Ik?  given ; 
the  Circus  Place  School,  n seminary  for  English 
literature;  the  Ladies’  Institution  for  the  Southern 
Districts;  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  education 
of  young  Indies ; Dr.  Hell's  Schools : Lancastrian 
School;  the  Sessional  School,  supported  by  the  Kirk 
•Sessions  of  Edinburgh ; and  School  of  Arts,  or  Me- 
chanics’ Institute.  There  are.  also,  ragged  and  in- 
dustrial schools.  Literary  and  scientific  associations 
are  common  in  Edinburgh,  such  as  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. the  Astronomical  Institution,  the  observatory 
attached  to  which  on  the  Calton  Hill  is  in  the 
purest  classical  taste,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Wernerian  Society,  Royal  Physical,  Royal  Medi- 
cal, Cuvierinn,  Pliniun,  Speculative,  Ac.  There  are 
also  various  subscription  libraries,  some  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  value. 

Charitable  institutiima  arc  very  numerous  in 
Edinburgh.  The  most  important  is  George 
Ileriot’s  Hospital,  from  the  name  of  its  founder 
the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  of  James  VI.  This 
noble  structure,  which  is  of  a quadrangular  form, 
with  a court  in  the  centre,  and  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, from  a plan  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 
is  devoted  to ‘the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  fatherless  boys,  freemen’s  sons  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh.'  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
boys  in  1659,  when  thirty  were  admitted.  It  now 
contains  180 ; but,  by  a recent  act  of  parliament, 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  are  empowered  to 
erect  schools  from  the  surpluses  of  income, 
throughout  the  town,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
primarily  of  freemen’s  sons ; but  if  circumstances 
admit,  to  be  oj»cn  to  the  childreu  of  ]>oor  pa- 


rents generally.  There  are  ten  such  schools,  in- 
cluding three  infant  schools ; aggregate  attendance 
about  8,500.  The  management  of  the  charity  is 
vested  in  the  eighteen  city  clergymen,  ami  in 
the  members  of  the  town  council.  The  revenue 
of  the  hospital  is  upwards  of  17,000/.  a year.  The 
other  charitable  institutions  are  George  Watson’s 
Hospital,  founded  in  1741,  containing  eighty  boys ; 
John  Watson’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1825,  and 
containing  120  children,  male  ami  female;  the 
Merchant  Maiden  and  the  Trades’  Maiden  Hos- 
pitals; the  Orphan  Hospital;  Gillespie’s  Hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  old  decayed  men  aud  women, 
having  attached  to  it  a Uch?  school,  attended  by 
about  160  poor  children;  Trinity  Hospital,  founded 
by  the  widow  of  James  II.  in  1461,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  4 burgesses,  their  wives,  or  children  not  mar- 
ried, nor  under  the  age  of  fifty  years ;’  Cauvin’s 
Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
sons  of  poor  teachers,  ami  of  tioor  but  honest 
fanners;  the  Institution  for  the  Dcuf  and  Dumb; 
Asylum  for  the  Blind;  Magdalene  Asylum;  Lu- 
natic Asylum;  House  of  Refuge;  Royal  In- 
firmary, founded  in  1786;  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Destitute  Sick ; Lying-in  Hospitals:  Dis- 
pensaries. In  addition  to  these,  ami  other  less 
important  charities,  some  large  bequests  have  re- 
cently been  made  for  benevolent  purposes.  James 
Donaldson,  printer,  Kdinturgh.  who  died  in  1880, 
bequeathed  210,000/.  for  the  endowment  and 
erection  of  a hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
boys  and  girls,  of  whom  a certain  number  are  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb.  Hie  building  for  this  hospital, 
o|x*ned  iu  1850,  is  quadrangular,  in  the  Kliza- 
Ixitluin  style,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
structures  belonging  to  Kdinbtugh.  Sir  William 
Fettcs,  who  died  in  1886.  left  the  greater  part  of 
his  large  fortune  to  form  an  endowment  for  the 
maintenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  young  people 
whose  (Mireiits  have  fallen  into  adverse  circum- 
stances. George  Chalmers,  plumber,  who  died  in 
1886,  bequeathed  80,000/.  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  a hospital  ‘for  the  sick  and  hurt.’ 
There  is,  finally,  a hospital  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  boys,  from  a fund  which 
amounts  to  90,000/.,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Dunicl 
Stewart. 

Court*  of  Law. — Edinburgh  is  the  sent  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  Scotland,  or  College  of  Justice, 
founded  by  James  V.  in  1582.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Court  of  Session,  or  supreme  civil 
court,  which  jxwscssen  in  itself  all  those  peculiar 
powers  exercised  in  England  by  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Ad- 
miralty, and  others,  being  a court  both  of  law  and 
equity.  The  constitution  of  the  court  has  under- 
gone various  modifications  in  its  different  depart- 
ments during  the  last  800  yearsi  At  present  it 
consists  of  thirteen  judges,  called  lords,  and  sepa- 
rated into  the  first  and  second  divisions:  in  the 
former  there  are  six  lords,  in  the  latter  seven. 
The  two  divisions  form  distinct  courts,  but  they 
may,  and  on  inqiortunt  questions  do,  sit  in  judg- 
ment together.  From  the  first  division  are  de- 
tached two  judges,  cal  hi  I Lords  Ordinary,  and 
from  the  second  there  are  taken  three.  Before  one 
or  other  of  these  ordinaries,  all  cases  must  be 
brought  in  the  first  instance ; but  an  npi>enl  lies 
from  their  judgment  to  that  division  before  whose 
ordinary  tne  case  was  primarily  tried.  Cases  may 
be  appealed  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  decision  of  the  latter  being 
final.  The  court  has  a winter  term  of  four  months, 
and  a summer  term  of  two  months.  Trial  by  jury 
in  civil  cases  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  under 
a separate  court,  in  1816;  but  in  1880  this  tribu- 
nal merged  in  the  court  of  session.  In  the  same 
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supreme  court  has  been  vested  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Teind  or  Tithe  Court  (the  peculiar  duty  of 
wliicli  was  to  regulate  the  stijionds  of  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland),  of  the 
Commissary  or  Consistorial  Court,  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  or 
supreme  criminal  court,  was  instituted  in  1072.  It 
is  composed  of  a president  cnllod  the  Lonl  Justice 
Clerk,  ami  of  other  live  judges,  who  must,  at. the 
same  time,  l>e  loots  of  session,  hut  the  crown  may 
ap]>oint  any  of  the  other  lords  to  act  should  such 
a step  be  thought  expedient.  (See  Scotland.) 

The  edifice  which,  since  the  L’ltioii,  has  l»een 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
was  the  parliament  house  of  Scotland,  from  1040, 
tin*  date  of  its  erection,  down  to  1707,  when  the 
Cnioii  extinguished  the  separate  legislature  of 
Scotland.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Old  Town,  l>eing  separated  from  the  High 
Street  by  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles.  A small 
space  called  the  Parliament  Square  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  that  church.  Nearly  half  the  build- 
ings which  formed  this  square  were  burnt  down  in 
1X24 ; but  Imth  St.  Giles  and  the  Parliament 
House  escaped.  A new  front,  though  but  little  in 
harmony  with  the  surrounding  buildings,  has  been 
given  to  the  latter,  and  great  changes  have  been 
effected  in  its  interior  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  There  is  in  the  court  occupies!  l*v  the 

ml  division  an  admirable  statue  by  Houbilliac, 

of  Duncan  Forlies,  of  Culloduii,  president  of  the 
court  of  session ; and  in  the  court  occupied  by  the 
first  division  is  a statue  of  President  Blair;  ami  in 
the  hall,  whore  the  birds  ordinary  sit,  is  a statue 
of  Henry  Dundas,  Is»rd  Melville;  the  last  two 
are  bv  (,’hantrey,  but  they  are  j>oor  and  spiritless, 
compared  with  the  masterly  production  of  Kou- 
billiac. 

The  faculty  of  advocates  is  an  association  of 
barristers  (but  not  incorporated),  entitled  to  plead 
l*efore  the  supreme  or  any  other  courts  of  record. 
'Phe  society  of  writers  to  the  signet  is  an  incor- 
porated body,  qualified  to  conduct  cases,  as  agents, 
Iwfore  the  same  courts,  and  enjoying  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  preparing  such  papers  or  warrants  as 
are  to  receive  the  royal  seal  or  signet,  whence 
their  designation.  The  solicitors  before  the  su- 
preme courts  form  a IkmIv  of  attorneys  incorjiorated 
in  1797,  hut  of  inferior  grade  and  dignity  to  the 
writers  to  tho  signet.  Advocates'  lirst  clerks 
may  pract ise  before  the  supreme  courts  on  under- 
going the  usual  examination,  and  paying  certain 
fees. 

The  legal  practitioners,  all  ranks  included,  may 
he  regarded  as  tlie'tnost  important  class  in  Edin- 
burgh. Public  opinion  is,  to  a considerable  extent, 
affected  by  their  inHuence:  they  form  a very 
numerous  body ; but  while  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers  during  the  last  40  years,  the 
business  of  the  court  of  session,  before  which  al- 
most all  of  them  exclusively  practise,  has  under- 
gone a remarkable  diminution.  It  appears  from 
official  returns,  that  while  the  numlier  of  cases  an- 
nually enrolled  in  the  court  of  session  is  at  pre- 
sent only  about  2-3rds  of  what  it  was  in  1798,  the 
nuinlier  of  advocates  has  almost  doubled,  and  that 
of  agents  of  all  kinds  lias  nearly  trebled.  As, 
however,  the  capital  and  pop.  of  the  country  have 
more  than  doubled  within  the  time  specified,  it  is 
proliable  that  conveyancing  and  such  departments 
of  business  ha%-e  greatly  increased,  though  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  number  of 
lawyers. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  parliament 
house  are  numerous  apartment*,  some  of  them 
spacious  and  highly  ornamented,  fitted  up  for  the 
bbruries  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  advocates, 


and  the  writers  to  the  signet.  The  library  of  the 
former  body  was  established  in  1682.  This  collec- 
tion, which  exceeds  150,000  volumes,  is  bv  far  the 
most  extensive  anil  valuable  in  Scotland,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a very  noble  national  library.  It  receive* 
a copy  gratis  of  all  works  entered  in  Stationers’ 
HalL  The  library  of  the  writers  to  the  signet  Is 
also  large  and  very  valuable. 

Place h of  Amusement* — Among  these  may  be 
*|>eoilied  the  theatre,  which  is  tolerably  well  at- 
tended, and  the  assembly  rooms.  The  former, 
situated  at  the  N.  end  of  N'orth  Bridge  Street,  Is  a 
plain  building  externally,  hut  Is  handsomely  aiul 
conveniently  tilted  up.  The  assembly  room*  iu 
George  Street  are  large  and  elegant.  Golf  is  a 
favourite  game  ; and  curling  and  skat  ing  are  very 
favourite  amusements  in  winter,  when  the  lochs  of 
Duddingsloue  and  Lochend  happen  to  lie  frozen 
over.  Cricket  is  now  also  beginning  to  be  prac- 
tised. and  various  cricket  clulw  have  recently  been 
formed. 

Manufactures. — Edinburgh  can  scarcely  l>c  re- 
garded as  a manufacturing  town.  The  brew  ing  of 
ale  lias  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  been  esta- 
blished in  Edinburgh,  and  there  are  many  coach- 
making  establishments.  Figured  shawls,  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  Cashmere,  were  first  successfully 
made  in  Edinburgh.  This  took  place  al*»ut  1807>, 
and  the  honour  of  it  liclotigs  to  a Miss  Bowie,  who, 
with  her  lather,  had  lieen  for  a number  of  years 
engaged  in  the  gold  lace  manufacture.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Jacquard  loom  gave  for  a time  the 
superiority  in  sluiw  l-making  to  our  French  neigh- 
bours. But  a knowledge  of  the  invention  having 
reached  this  country,  produced  a reaction  in  favour 
of  the  Scotch  manufacture ; anil  while  this  busi- 
ness was  being  cultivated  with  greater  or  less 
success  in  France,  it  established  itself  in  Norwich, 
and  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  Edinburgh,  from 
the  commencement  of  this  manufacture,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  most  of  the  improvements  connected 
with  it,  always  producing  the  best  goods  of  the 
kind;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  labour  of  va- 
rious kinds  being  lower  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow, 
the  manufacture  has  mostly  been  transferred  to 
these  places. 

Literature  has  long  l>een  not  only  the  principal 
glory  of  Edinburgh,  but  hits  also  afforded  a prin- 
cipal source  of  employment  to  the  population. 
Tlie  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  which 
commenced  in  1802,  made  the  celebrity  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a literary  mart,  which  was  not  long  after 
still  farther  extended  hv  the  ap(>earancc  of  the 
earlier  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Since  then 
a vast  number  of  works  of  the  highest  eminence, 
in  almost  ever}*  department  of  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  have  appeared  in  Edinburgh. 
There  are  in  Edinburgh  about  60  printing  offices, 
employing  from  1,000  to  1,200  workmen,  exclu- 
sive of  masters.  The  business  of  bookbinding 
gives  employment  to  about  600  persons,  exclusive 
of  masters. 

The  linen  manufacture,  both  as  respects  the 
coarser  and  finer  fabrics,  long  flourished  iu  Edin- 
burgh. ‘ The  numlicr  of  Wins,’  says  Aniot,  ‘em- 
ployed in  Edinburgh  in  the  linen  trade  is  extremely 
fluctuating);  the  largest  number  that  has  been 
know'll  is  alxiut  1,500;  at  present  (1779)  it  is  sup- 
posed there  are  upwards  of  800.  This  city  bas 
long  been  famous  for  making  the  finest  dania>k 
table  linen,  and  linen  in  the  Dutch  manner,  equal 
to  any  that  comes  from  Holland.’  (Hist.,  p.  461.) 
But  so  thoroughly  has  thelineu  trade  dlsapjx*ared, 
that  there  are  not  at  this  moment  60  looms  em- 
ployed in  the  city.  Dunfermline  and  Dundee 
have  become  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture, 
the  former  devoting  itself  chiefly  to  darausk  and 
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diaper,  the  latter  to  Osnaburgha  ami  the  coarser  I royalty.  But  there  does  not  now  exist  any  such 
fabrics.  ! prohibition  or  exclusion.  None,  however,  but 

OimiU  ami  Railway*. — The  Union  Canal,  which  burgesses  or  their  children  have  a claim  on  the 
commences  at  l’ort  Hopetowu,  on  the  W.  of  Edin-  charity  of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  none  but  the 
burgh,  and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  near  j sons  of  burgesses  are  entitled  to  admission  to 
Falkirk,  forms  a continuous  line  of  water  commu-  Heriot’s  Hospital. 

nication  between  the  Scottish  capital  and  Glasgow  1 Representation. — Before  the  passing  of  the  Ro- 
and  the  W.  of  Scotland.  The  course  of  the  Union  form  Bill,  in  1832,  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh, 
Canal  is  31}  m.,  its  depth  5 ft.,  its  width  at  the  which  consisted  of  thirty-three  momls-rs,  may  1ms 
surface  40  ft.,  ami  at  the  bottom  20  ft.  said  to  have  been  self-elected.  With  the  exception 

Edinburgh  is,  also,  extremely  well  supplied  with  of  six,  who  were  returned  by  certain  incorporated 
railway  accommodation,  and  it  lias  in  this  respect  trades,  the  council  for  the  time  lwing  had  the  ex- 
the  peculiar  advantage  that,  with  on©  exception,  elusive  right  of  nominating  their  successors,  the 
the  railways  have  their  termini  in  the  very  centre  public  having  no  voice  or  right  to  interfere  in  the 
of  the  city,  in  the  hollow  contiguous  to  N.  Bridge,  matter.  The  towm  council  thus  elected  possessed 
They  consist  of  the  railway  to  Glargow;  the  N.  the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  a representative  in 
British  railway  to  Berwick,  with  a branch  to  Ila-  parliament  for  the  city.  Owing  to  the  un|>opu- 
wick ; the  railway  to  Perth  and  Dundee  : the  latter  laritv  that  necessarily  attached  to  this  self-elected 
is  carried  under  the  New  Town  by  a tunnel,  whence  an<l  irres|Minsihle  body,  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
it  extend*  to  Granton,  ami  begins  again  at  Burnt-  Bill  was  nowhere  more  strenuously  insisted  upon. 
Island  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  or  received,  when  framed  into  a law,  with*  more 
Caledonian  railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  the  sincere  rejoicing,  than  in  Edinburgh.  By  this 
Lothian  Road,  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extends  to  law  two  representatives  were  given  to  the  city. 
Carlisle.  The  express  trains  from  Edinburgh  reach  In  1864  the  registered  voters  were  9,762.  Under 
London  in  II  hours.  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  Edinburgh  is  divided 

For  a lengthened  period,  F.dinburgh  was  very  into  live  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a lord  provost, 
indifferently  supplied  with  water.  There  are  no  four  bailies  or  aldermen,  and  forty -one  councillors, 
springs  of  any  im|M*rtance  within  the  city,  the  The  corporation  revenue  amounted  in  1863-4  to 
water  required  for  its  consumption  being  conveyed  43,9424-  exclusive  of  police  revenue.  'Hie  annual 
in  pi | K*s  from  a considerable  distance.  The  first  value  of  real  property  was  97 1,8894  in  the  financial 
of  these  pipes  was  laid  in  1681  ; and  additions  were  year  1864-5. 

made  to  it  in  1722,  1787,  and  1790.  Still,  how-  History. — The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  involved 

ever,  the  supply,  owing  to  the  increase  of  jtopula-  in  obscurity.  So  early  as  the  lieginning  of  the 
lion,  was  very  defective,  ami  it  became  necessary  seventh  century  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Ed- 
to  take  more  efficient  measures  for  increasing  its  winesburgh,  derived,  it  is  supjiosod,  from  Edwin,  a 
quantity.  With  this  view  a joint-stock  company  prince  of  Northumlierlaml,  who  overran  a great 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1819,  part  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1128,  it 
which  conveyed  into  the  town  the  water  of  the  is  called  by  David  I.  hi*  hurt/h  of  Edinburgh ; 
Crawley  and  Glencorse  springs,  about  7 rn.  SW.  whence  we  infer  that  it  was  then  a royal  burgh, 
from  the  city,  ami  afterwards,  in  1819,  the  Have-  It  was  not  a walled  town,  as  previously  stated,  till 
law  and  Harlaw  springs,  7 m.  directly  W.  of  the1  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  James  IV. 
city.  The  works  constructed  to  effect  this  object  encouraged  the  erection  of  its  first  printing  press, 
are  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  the  cost  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; hut  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  300,0004  Edinburgh  is  was  not  till  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  was  recog- 
well  lighted  with  gas;  and  the  pavement  of  the  nised  as  the  undoubted  capital  of  Scotland.  From 
streets  and  lanes  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  this  time  its  history  merges  in  that  of  the  king- 
excellence.  The  best  material  for  paving  is  found  dom.  It  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  at 
in  the  neighbourhood.  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation ; and  the  great 

The  Scotch  metropolis  had  long  the  unenviable  bulk  of  its  inhabitants,  in  smv<  ssive  ages,  and 
rcpuiation  of  being  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  under  various  forms  of  persecution,  adopted  the 
Europe;  and  though  vast  improvements  have  Ualvinistic  creed,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  Prcs- 
beeu  effected  in  this  respect,  the  reproach  Is  not  byterian  form  of  worship.  John  Knox  was,  for 
yet  completely  obviated.  The  dirtiness  of  the  some  time,  minister  of  Edinburgh  j and  the  houso 
Old  Town  seems  to  have  been  mainly  attributable  which  he  inhabited  (at  the  Nethcrbow,  near  the 
to  the  crowded  state  and  height  of  the  buildings,  E.  extremity  of  the  High  Street)  is  still  standing, 
and  to  the  want  of  water.  These  circumstances  and  is  regarded  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  reve- 
hindered  the  formation  of  water-closets,  and  of  coni-  rence.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  excited  great 
mon  sewers;  and  down  to  the  commencement  of  tumults  in  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  intimi- 
the  American  war,  there  was  probably  not  a dozen  dating  those  members  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
of  the  former,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  latter,  who  were  favourable  to  the  obnoxious  measure, 
in  the  city.  Both  are  now  universal  in  the  New  j The  act,  however,  was  eventually  passed  (1st  May, 
Town,  hut  they  arc  still  wanting  in  very  many  j 1707)  without  bloodshed.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
parts  of  the  Old  Town;  and  notwithstanding  the  : an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
re  gulations  laid  down  ami  enforced  as  to  the  east-  I to  surprise  the  castle.  In  the  subsequent  rising  of 
ing  of  tilth  on  the  streets,  they  can  never,  under  | 1745,  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the  city,  a party 
the  circumstances,  he  perfectly  clean.  In  very  j of  the  Highlanders  having  secured  the  Nethcrbow 
many,  t«M»,  of  the  stories  (fiat's)  or  houses,  espe-  Port ; and  they  remained  masters  of  the  town 
daily  those  in  the  narrow  closes  or  wyndson  each  ] from  the  15th  Sept,  to  the  31st  Oct-  But  finding 
side  the  High  Street,  there  is  no  supply  of  water,  I it  impossible  to  reduce  the  castle,  they  abandoned 
save  what  is  obtained  from  the  public  pumps  in  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  to  England, 
the  vicinity  ; and  this  circumstance,  combined  I In  1736,  a remarkable  occurrence  took  place  in 
with  the  w ant  of  ventilation,  and  with  the  poverty  J Edinburgh,  knriwn  by  the  name  of  the  Poitaous 
and  usually  crowded  state  of  the  inmates,  render  mote  On  the  14th  of  April,  at  the  execution  of 
them  the  abode  of  misery  and  disease,  to  an  ex-  j a smuggler  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a disturbance 
tent  that  would  not  easily  be  believed.  ! arose,  and  the  executioner  and  city  guard  were 

None  but  buigesscs  were  till  lately  entitled  to  \ assailed  by  the  jKqmlaco.  Porteous,  the  captain 
carry  on  any  trade  or  manufacture  within  the  j of  the  guard,  having  ordered  hi*  men  to  lire*  on 
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the  crowd,  six  people  were  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Having  been  tried  for  the  offence  be- 
fore the  high  court  of  justiciary,  Porteoua  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  the 
crown.  Resolved,  however,  that  he  should  not 
thus  escape  the  late  which  they  thought  he  me- 
rited, the  mob,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  pre- 
viously to  that  on  which  he  waa  to  have  been 
executed,  broke  into  the  gaol  in  which  he  was 
confined,  and  having  dragged  him  out,  led  him  to 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  i 
him  by  torch-light  on  a dyer's  pole.  It  being  1 
supposed  that  the  municipal  authorities  had  neg- 
lected their  duty  on  this  occasion,  the  city  was 
ordered  to  nay  a fine  of  2,000/.  sterling  to  the  i 
widow  of  Porteoua ; and,  what  is  remarkable, 
though  a reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  jHjrjjetratorx,  they  never  were  discovered,  and  ! 
their  names  continue  to  be  unknown. 

Few  events  worth  notice  have  since  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  2nd  of  Feb. 
1770,  during  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  an  infuriated  mob 
burnt  one  Catholic  chapel,  plundered  another,  and 
threatened  to  demolish  the  house  of  Principal 
Robertson.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  sympathising  with  the  principles 
which  then  prevailed  in  France,  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  for  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform,  and  similar  political  objects.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  associations,  the  members  of 
which  styled  themselves  * the  friends  of  the  people,* 
were,  on  the  whole,  neither  wise  nor  constitutional 
After  doing  much  mischief,  they  at  length  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  government ; and  the  ser- 
vility of  the  judges,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
jury  trial  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  afforded  a 
ready  means  of  indicting  on  them  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law.  One  of  the  prosecuted  men, 
named  Watt,  was  beheaded  for  sedition ; anti 
Muir,  Skirving,  and  others  were  transported. 
Among  the  other  events  connected  with  Edin- 
burgh which  may,  jierhnps,  Is;  worth  notice,  may 
lie  specified  the  visits  of  George  IV.,  in  1822, 
being  the  first  sovereign  who  had  entered  the  city 
since  the  year  1650,  and  of  Queen  Victoria  and  | 
her  consort,  in  1842. 

EGER  (Boh.  Cheb ),  a town  of  Bohemia,  ranking 
third  in  that  kingdom,  near  its  W.  frontier,  cite. 
Elbogen,  on  a rock  on  the  Eger,  04  m.  W.  Prague, 
on  the  railway  from  Pilson  to  Ilof.  Pop.  11.172 
in  1857.  The  place  was  formerly  an  important 
fortress;  but  its  walls  are  now  almost  destroyed, 
and  its  ditches  gradually  tilling  up.  It  contains 
some  handsome  buildings,  inclusive  of  a fine  par. 
church  ami  town-hall.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
is  a large  market-place,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  in 
the  Burgomaster**  house',  in  a bed-room  of  which,  | 
Wallenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634.  In  an  angle 
of  the  fortifications  overhanging  the  river,  stand  ! 
the  mins  of  the  imperial  castle,  containing  an  an-  ! 
eient  square  tower  built  of  black  lava,  supposed  1 
by  some  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  a singular  double  chapel,  ami  the , 
hall  in  which  the  principal  friends  of  Wallenstein  j 
were  treacherously  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  1 
with  their  master.  Eger  has  a gymnasium,  2 con-  , 
vents,  n high  school,  a school  for  the  children  of ; 
soldiers,  2 hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  8 work-  ; 
houses,  a foundation  for  12  old  men,  and  mono-  I 
fact  u res  of  chintz  and  cotton  fabrics,  wool,  hats, 
and  soap. 

EG  HAM,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  in  the 
X.  part  of  the  co.  of  Surrey,  bund.  Godlev,  18  in. 
W.  London  by  road,  and  21  m.  by  South  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  j*ar.  4,864  in  1801.  The  village, 
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situated  near  the  Thames,  is  connected  with 
Staines  on  the  other  side  of  the,  river  by  an  irun 
bridge,  erected  in  1807.  The  church,  though  of 
mean  appearance,  is  ancient,  and  contains  some 
curious  monuments.  There  are  two  almshouses, 
one  for  5 poor  women,  and  one  for  6 poor  men  and 
as  many  women.  N.  from  Egham.  between  the 
village  and  the  Thames,  is  Kunnytnede,  famous  in 
English  history  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
conferences  between  King  John  and  the  Barons, 
that  led  to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by  the 
kin^,  in  1215.  In  this  parish  is  Cooper's  Hill, 
which  commands  a fine  prospect,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  well-known  descriptive  iH*etn  of  the 
same  name,  by  Sir  John  Denham. 

EGINA,  or'  ENGIA  (an.  sh'gina).  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
name  (Saronicus  Sinus),  1C  m.  S.  by  W.  Athens, 
34  in.  E.  by  S.  Corinth,  and  C m.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  promontory  of  Met  liana.  It  is  about 
8 m.  from  E.  to  W.  ami  8 from  X’.  to  S. : surface 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys : in  the  N.  part 
of  the  island  there  nre  rocks  of  lava.  Soil  rocky 
and  of  a light  colour.  The  low  and  cultivated 
grounds  are  however  fertile,  and  produce  good 
crops  of  corn,  with  wine,  cotton,  olives,  tigs,  al- 
monds, and  other  fruits.  The  hilly  and  unculti- 
vated portions  are  deficient  in  water,  and  arc 
covered  with  pines,  small  cypresses,  and  junipers. 
'Hie  red-legged  partridge  is  very  abundant.  The 
pop.  was  estimated  to  amount  to  al*out  6,000  in 
1861 ; during  the  revolution  it  was  much  greater, 
Kgina  having  been  then  resorted  to  bv  crowds  of 
emigrants  from  the  adjoining  continent  and  islands, 
but  since  the  peace  these  have  mostly  returned 
home.  The  inhab.,  who  are  industrious,  carry  on 
a considerable  trade.  The  port,  and  principal  town, 
called  Egina.  or  Engia,  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
island,  near  the  extensive  mins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name.  There  are  from  15  to  18 
fathoms  water  in  the  roadstead,  on  a tough  clav- 
ground.  There  is  another  and  smaller  town  in  the 
N.  jwirt  of  the  island. 

Though  uniiii|>ortant  in  modern  times,  in  an- 
tiquity Egina  was  early  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
ami  population.  Its  position  is  very  favourable 
for  commercial  pursuits;  and  it  was  indebted  for 
I its  greatness  to  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  it 
carried  them  mu  At  one  period  its  naval  power 
was  superior  even  to  that  of  Athens ; and  it  sent 
30  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  whom  the 
j prize  of  valour  was  accorded  by  the  suffrages  of 
! the  Greeks.  Blit  the  proximity  of  Egina  to  the 
I Pfheus  awakened  the  jealousy,  ami  provoked  the 
j vindictive  hostility  of  the  Athenians,  who,  having 
i defeated  the  Eginetans  and  taken  their  city, 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  severity — ‘ Duns 

t't  ia  in  Atheniense*.  qui  scire  runt  ut  sKginetis,  qui 
clause  valebant , poll  ices  pncculerentur : hoc  visum 
est  utile;  nimio  enim  imminehat , profiler  ampin - 
qui  to  tun,  Kgina  Pirotts ’ (Cic.  de  Ofiic.,  lib.  iii. 
§11.)  After  various  vicissitudes,  Egina  was  re- 
stored to  a nominal  independence  by  Augustus ; 
since  which  period  it  has  usually  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  adjacent  country  of  Greece. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  XK. 
part  of  the  island,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Grecian  ruins.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
though  of  no  great  height,  commands  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  the  whole  coast  of  Attica,  w ith 
the  city  of  Athens,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
several  of  the  islands  In  the  gulf.  It  is  built  on  a 
platform,  supported  on  all  sides  by  terrace  walls. 
The  temple,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  -Eacus, 
grandson  of  Jupiter,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Greece,  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  living 
20  ft.  in  length,  measured  at  the  base  of  the 
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columns,  by  -15  in  breadth.  Originally  it  had  3G 
columns,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  cella,  of  which 
25  were  standing  when  it  was  examined  by  Mr. 
DodwclL  The  greater  number  of  the  statues  that 
occupied  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  were  dug 
up  in  1811  ; ami  having  been  carried  off,  were 
purchased  by  king  Ludwig  I.  of  Ilavaria  for  10, 000 
sequins,  and  arc  now  in  the  Museum  at  Munich. 
They  are  in  the  j>cculiar  style  of  sculpture  called 
Kginetan,  and  lire  amongst  the  most  interesting 
relics  that  have  ever  been  conveyed  from  t i recce. 
(Chandler's  Greece,  caps.  3 and  4;  Dodwell'a 
Greece,  i.  658-574.) 

EGYPT  the  Mizraira  of  the  Hebrew’s,  and 
Aiyvjrrof  of  the  Greeks),  a country  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  occupying  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Afri- 
can continent ; one  of  the  earliest  scats  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  and  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre, 
its  magnificent  monuments,  and  physical  cha- 
racter. 

Jiim  i'larif.%  and  Extent. — There  have  been  very 
discorcant  statements  as  to  the  boundaries  of  this  i 
famous  country.  Them  cannot  of  course  be  any 
doubt  as  to  its  X.  limit,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Mediterranean  ; aud  it  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally agreed  from  a very  remote  period,  that  its  S. 
limit  should  lie  fixed  at  Syene,  or  rather  at  Phihe, 
in  lat.  24°  3'  45"  N.  Put  the  difficult  |>oiiit  is  to 
determine  its  breadth.  From  Philae  to  uear  Cairo, 
the  Nile  in  most  parts  flows  through  a narrow 
valley,  hounded  on  either  side  by  a ridge  of  bills, 
or  inferior  mountains;  at  Cairo  these  ridges  di- 
verge. that  on  the  E.  to  Suez,  and  that  on  the  W. 
in  a NW.  direction  to  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
authors  identify  Egypt  with  the  tract  lying  be- 
tween the  mountain  chains  now  referred  to;  while 
others,  regarding  the  Nile  as  the  source  of  life  and 
vegetation  in  Egypt,  restrict  its  territory  within 
the  limits  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  river. 
(Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  644.)  llut  from  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  down  to  the  present  day,  the  desert 
country  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  lied  .Sea  has  been  uniformly  included  in  Egypt. 
On  the  W.  side  the  mountain  ridge  already  noticed 
swms  to  be  its  only  natural  boundary.  Still, 
howevcr.it  has  been  usual  to  reckon  the  oases  that 
lie  within  100,  or  even  200  in.  of  this  limit,  os  be- 
longing to  Egypt. 

From  Cape  llourlo.s,  on  the  coast,  lnt.  31°  30'  X., 
to  Philie,  the  distance  N.  and  S.  is  7°  32'  15", 
alnntt  452  geographical,  or  520  English  in.  Hut 
the  distance  hv  water  and  the  extent  of  the  al- 
luvial territory  are  considerably  greater  than 
would  appear  irorn  this,  because  of  the  many  and 
considerable  hemls  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of 
the  Egyptian  coast  is  160  m.;  hut  in  ascending  to 
Cairo  (104  m.  from  Cape  Hourlos),  the  cultivated 
tract  ta|»crs  off  to  a point,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  chiefly  comprised  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile;  which,  however,  at  Heni-souf,  83  (by 
water)  m.  higher,  spreads  to  the  W.  to  form  the 
vale  of  Faioum,  a circular  valley  of  great  fertility 
and  beauty,  measuring  about  40  m.  from  K.  to  \V. 
and  30  m.  from  N.  to  8.  Thence  to  Sycne,  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  mostly  confined  within  very' 
narrow  limits.  The  whole  cultivable  territory  of 
Egypt,  including  its  lateral  valleys,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000  sq.  m..  or  about  half  the 
area  of  Ireland.  (Malte-Hrun.  iv.  21,  23;  Modem 
Trav.,  art.  * Egypt,’  1.  G ; Ilecren'a  Researches, 
ii.  210,  Engl,  Iran*.) 

The  Nile,  so  important  among  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  is  also  the  most  striking  object  in 
the  general  tuned  of  a country  which  not  only  is 
wholly  comprised  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
but  is’  entirely  indebted  to  it  for  existence.  As 


already  stated,  the  Nile  enters  Egypt  at  the  island 
of  Phihe;  ami  from  it  to  Assouan  (Syene).  a dis- 
tance of  alsuit  fi  m.,  it  has  cut  a jiassage  for  itself, 
through  a riilgc  of  granite  rocks  with  which  its 
stream  is  much  encundiered.  At  Assouan  is  the 
last  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  so  celebrated  by 
ancient  authors.  (Senec.  Nat.  truest.,  lib.  iv.  § 2; 
Will.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  v.  § Lucan,  lib.  x.  line 320, 
A*c.)  Their  statements  with  respect  to  it  seem  to 
lie  not  a little  exaggerated,  though  there  can  lie 
no  doubt  that  the  cataract  must  have  been  much 
more  magnificent  2,000  years  ago  than  at  present, 
as  the  attrition  of  the  water  for  so  long  a period 
could  not  fail  materially  to  deepen  aud  smooth  its 
bed : at  all  events,  however,  it  is  now  rather  a 
rapid  than  a cataract.  According  to  Sir  F.  llon- 
niker,  it  Is  not  really  more  formidable  than  the 
fall  in  the  Thames  at  low  water  at  Old  London 
Hriilge,  previously  to  its  demolition,  (p.  147.)  Hut 
it  is  clear  that  its  height  and  rapidity  mu*tde|>eud 
materially  on  the  state  of  the  river.  When  the 
inundation  is  at  its  height  the  fall  is  hardly  |s*r- 
coptible,  but  at  low  water  it  varies  from  8 to  10  ft. 
After  leaving  Assouan,  the  river  runs  on  in  a 
ilncid  quiet  stream,  till,  a little  below  Cairo,  at 
latn-el-Hakara,  it  divides  into  two  great  arm-,  the 
most  E.  of  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Damietta, 
and  the  most  W.  at  Rosetta ; hut  it  has  other, 
though  very  subordinate,  outlets.  For  the  im- 
mense distance  <>f  1,200  in., — that  is,  from  lat.  17° 
45',  aud  about  34°  5'  of  E.  long.,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  At  barn,  or  Taeazze, — the  Nile  rolls  on  to 
its  mouths  in  the  Mediterranean  in  Solitary  gran- 
deur, without  receiving  a single  affluent : an  un- 
exampled instance  in  the  hydrographic  history  of 
the  globe.  The  periodical  inundations,  which  water 
the  country’  and  cover  it  with  mud,  have  given 
occasion,  in  all  ages,  for  much  discussion,  and 
modern  discovery  has  confirmed  the  conjectures  of 
the  ancients  (lien  slot  us,  Euterpe,  §§  20-28; 
Strabo,  xvii.  543),  that  these  overflowings  result 
from  rains  falling  near  the  mountains  amongst 
which  the  Nile  has  its  source,  or  early  course. 
Bruce  has  explained  this  phenomenon  as  follows : 
— • The  air  is  so  much  rarilied  by  the  sun  during 
the  time  lie  remains  almost  stationary  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with 
vapours,  rush  in  upon  the  land  (to  restore  the 
equilibrium)  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  YV., 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  K.,  and  the  cold  S.  Ocean 
beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a great  quantity  of 
vapour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a focus;  and 
as  the  same  causes  continue  to  o|ierate  during  the 
progress  of  the  sun  X.,  a vast  train  of  clouds  pro- 
ceed from  S.  to  N.  In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the 
8.  of  Abyssinia  begin  to  swell;  in  the  liegitining 
of  June  they  are  nil  full,  ami  continue  so  while  the 
sun  remains  stationary*  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.’ 
YVhen  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
Etesian  winds  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  begin  to 
blow  from  the  N„  ami  convey  vast  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapours  to  the  mountains,  which  are  there 
precipitated  in  torrents  along  with  the  va|>ours 
derived  from  the  oceans  already  specified.  The 
Etesian  winds  also  contribute  to  increase  the  in- 
undation, by  determining  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  obstructing 
the  exit  of  those  of  the  river.  On  the  sun  again 
turning  to  the  8.  the  rains  begin  to  abate,  and  on 
liis  passing  the  equator  they  cease  in  the  N.  and 
commence  in  the  8.  hemisphere.  The  torrents,  de- 
1 1 aching  in  their  rapid  course  the  soil  from  the 
upper  country,  bring  down  supplies  of  alluvium,  so 
that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  constantly  gaining 
in  elevation.  Nor  is  the  delta  of  Egypt  exempted 
from  this  peculiarity  ; though,  from  there  being  a 
w'ider  sjiace  for  the  deposits  to  spread  over,  the  in- 
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crease  of  soil  is  not  nearly  so  great;  indeed,  the 
accumulation  decreases,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea.  * Ac- 
cording to  an  approximate  calculation,’  says  Wil- 
kinson (Journal  Geug.  Soc.,  Lx.  432),  * the  land 
about  Elephantine,  or  the  lirst  cataract,  in  lat.  24° 
It,  has  been  raised  9 ft.  ill  1,700  years;  at  Thebes, 
in  lat.  26°  43',  about  7 ft.;  and  at.  Heliopolis  and 
Cairo,  in  lat.  30°,  about  5 ft.  10  in.  At  Rosetta 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  31°  30',  the  di- 
minution in  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the 
deposit  has  lessened  in  a much  greater  decreasing 
ratio  than  in  the  straightened  valley  of  Central 
and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent  E. 
and  W.  over  which  the  inundation  spreads.’ 

Were  it  not  that  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  in  the 
same  pro)K>rtion  as  its  banks,  the  country  would 
cease  to  he  inundated, — an  apprehension  which 
till  lately  was  strongly  entertained.  It  is  ini)*os- 
sible  to  find  anywhere  among  terrestrial  objects  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  stability  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  than  the  |>eriodical  rise  and  fall  of  this 
mighty  river.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
been  the  same,  with  respect  to  their  season  and 
duration,  for  3,000  years.  They  are  so  regular 
that  the  value  and  annual  certainty  of  this  gift 
regulates  the  public  revenue;  for  when,  by  means 
of  Nilometera,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters 
promise  an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased.  (Russell’s  Egypt, 
p.  40.)  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  river  ex- 
ceeds its  ordinary  height,  it  becomes  a calamity ; 
occasioning  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  In 
September,  1818,  liel/.oui  witnessed  a scene  of  this 
sort;  the  river  having  risen  3£  ft.  above  the.  highest 
mark  left  by  the  former  inundations,  it.  ascended 
with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  carried  off  several 
villages,  and  some  hundred*  of  inhabitants.  The 
swellings  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  are  from  30 
to  35  ft. ; at  Cairo,  23  ft. ; in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  inundation  and 
artificial  channels,  only  4 ft.  Pliny  says  of  the 
inundation: — 'Justum  incrementum  est  cubitnrum 
16.  M inures  arpue  non  omnia  ritjant  ; am/tlinres 
detinent  tardius  recedendo.  Hit.  screndi  tempora 
ahsumunt  solo  mndente  ; ilhr.  non  riant  sitiente . 
IJlrumqut  reputed  prorincite.  In  dnorlccim  mbit  is 
J'amr m sentiant,  in  tredecim  etiamnum  esurit : qua- 
tuordecim  cubita  hUaritatcm  ajfcrant , quindecim 
securitatcm, sexdecim  delictus.'  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  v. 
6 9.)  The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  river  vary  at 
different  times  in  different  places.  It  is  seldom 
that,  any  vessel  exceeding  60  tons  burden  can 
ascend  as  high  as  the  Cataracts.  The  mouth  of 
Damietta  is  between  7 and  8 ft.  deep  when  the 
water*  are  low,  that  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  4 
or  6 ft. ; hut  when  the  waters  are  high,  caravels  of 
24  guns  may  sail  up  to  Cairo.  (Mod.  Trav.,  L52.) 
As  a beverage  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  considered 
delicious:  Maillot  declares  that  it  is  among  waters 
what  champaign  is  among  wines.  The  mud  of 
the  river  gives  on  analysis  one-half  of  argillaceous 
earth,  one-fourth  carbonate  of  litne.  the  remainder 
being  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. (Sec  Nile.) 

'rhe  Mountain  system  of  Egypt  is  very  peculiar. 
Two  ranges,  already  noticed,  pressing  ’closely  on 
each  hank  of  the  river,  extend  from  Sycne  to 
Cairo,  and  form  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  protecting 
it  from  the  ravages  of  the  deserts  on  either  side. 
That  to  the  E.  gives  out  an  arm  at  Kennch  (lat. 
26°  12'),  and  bisects  the  desert  to  the  lied  Sea  at 
Cosseir  in  nearly  the  same  latitude;  while  the 
Libyan  or  W.  range  branches  off  from  Assouan  to 
the  Great  Oasis.  (Ritter,  ii.  397.)  Near  Cairo 
the  mountains  diverge  on  both  sides ; one  ridge  , 


running  in  a NW.  direction  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  due  E.  to  Suez.  (Maltc-Brun,  iv.  22.) 
The  geological  components  of  the  hills,  from 
Phil*  through  the  cataract  region  to  Syenc, 
are  chiefly  granite,  and  a peculiar  highly  crys- 
tallised red  formation  called  syenite  marble. 
This  primitive  rock  is  remarkable  for  durability 
and  the  tine  polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  From 
quarries  of  this  stone  the  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies, 
and  Anton inca  drew  materials  not  only  for  the 
stupendous  monuments  which  still  make  Egypt  a 
land  of  wonders,  but  also  for  many  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Italy,  the  rem&ius  of  which  attest  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  artists.  Some  days’ journey 
S.  of  Thebes  extends  the  limestone  region,  dug  out 
into  innumerable  catacombs,  their  entrances  art- 
fully contrived  to  conceal  the  atiode  of  the  ancient 
dead,  a precaut  ion  suggested  by  a prominent  super- 
stition of  the  Egyptians.  Between  this  district 
and  the  most  S.  one,  the  mountains  arc  composed 
of  sandstone,  evidently  a recent  deposit ; for  it  is 
so  very  soft  that  the  buildings  constructed  of  it 
would  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had 
they  not  lieen  covered  with  a coloured  varnish. 
Towards  the  valley  of  Suez  the  moun tails  con- 
tain limestone.  On  the  \V.  side  of  the  Ihlta  not 
the  least  remarkable  object  presented  by  this 
wonderful  country  is  the  Scete,  or  valley  of  Nation 
lathes,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a lofty  ridge  of 
secondary  rocks,  which,  perhaps,  proves  the  means 
of  concentrating  the  saline  deposit  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  place.  The  hanks  and  waters  of  thews 
lakes  six  in  number,  are  covered  with  crystallisa- 
tions, consisting  of  sea-salt  and  natron,  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  sometimes  united  ; at  others,  found  sepa- 
rately in  different  | tarts  of  the  same  lake.  (Russell** 
Egypt,  p.  48.) 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Egyptian  lakes 
are  those  of  Menzaleh,  Bonrlos,  Etko,  ami  Mar- 
cottis,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Delta.  But 
though  called  lakes,  they  are  mure  properly  la- 
goons, ami  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the  buffs 
that  skirt  the  shores  of  Prussia.  Some  of  the  la- 
goons, cspcciallv  t lint  of  Menzaleh.  E.  of  1 )amiet  ta, 
are  of  large  dimensions.  They  are  all  shallow  ; 
are  separated  from  the  sea,  with  which  they  com- 
municate, by  a narrow  hank  or  ridge  of  sand ; ami 
are  in  the  course  of  being  gradually,  though  slowly, 
tilled  up.  In  antiquity,  the  Nile  is  said  to  have 
disembogued  itself  by  seven  channels — Septem- 
gemini  ostia  Xili ; but  of  these  some  were  certainly 
artificial;  and  then,  ns  now,  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal mouths — the  Pelusiac,  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Canopic,  or  Western.  The  Sybennilic  mouth,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  was  also  of  considerable 
importance.  But  considering  the  nnlure  of  the 
soil,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  mode  from  the 
remotest  times  to  divert  a portion  of  the  river  bv 
canals  and  otherwise  into  new  course*,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  very  great  changes  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  channels  by  which  it 
{tours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Exclusive  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Delta,  there  is 
a considerable  lake  occupying  the  NW.  parts  of 
the  valley  of  Faloum.  The  principal  canal  of 
Egypt,  the  Bahr  Jouscf,  communicates  with  this 
lake.  It  branches  out  from  the  Nile  at  Deirout- 
el-Sherif,  S.  of  Mitizch,  traversing  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  chain,  till  it 
reaches  the  waters  of  FaToum  at  Habun,  aud  thence 
continues  still  parallel  to  the  Nile,  the  Rosetta 
oranch  of  which  it  finally  joins  at  Alkam.  Under 
the  name  of  Soulmdj  the  same  canal  is  continued 
to  Farhont  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  whole  of  the 
Delta  is  intersected  with  canals  in  every  direction, 
in  which  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  preserved 
after  the  inundations,  tr  iflbrd  communication 
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between  the  various  towns,  and  to  keep  a constant 
supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated  lauds. 
(Browne’s  Travels,  pp.  177-187,  Ac.) 

Egypt  is  naturally  divided  into— 1.  The  Delta, 
or  Lower  Egpvt.  z.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile,  com- 
prising Central  ami  Upper  Egypt.  3.  The  E. 
Desert.  4.  The  W.  Desert  and  Oases. 

1.  The  Egyptian  Delta , which  derived  its  name 
from  the  similarity  of  its  figure  to  the  Greek  is 
a triangular  tract,  formed  bv  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Nile.  The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river, 
resting  upon  desert  sand.  Near  the  lunik*  of  the 
two  branches  this  alluvium  has  collected  to  a 
thickness  in  some  places  of  more  than  .30  ft.,  while 
at  the  extremity  of  the  inundation  it  does  not 
exceed  6 in.  This  constant  accumulation  ami 
spreading  of  the  deposit  K.  and  W.,  has  gradually 
extended  the  limits  of  the  Delta  further  into  the 
adjoining  deserts  than  thev  reached  in  antiquity 
(Wilkinson  on  the  Levels  of  Egypt,  in  ‘Geographi- 
cal Journal,’  ix.  137),  so  that  the  arable  land  of 
the  country  is  constantly  increasing ; and  though 
the  sand  in  its  turn  frequently  encroaches  in  va- 
rious places,  yet  the  injury  it  inflicts  is  only  partial 
and  temporary,  while  the  alluvial  deposit  goes  on 
steadily  increasing  in  extent.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  Della  is  at  present  about  85  m.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  from  the  fork  of  the  Nile  to  the  sea  about 
90  m.  intervene;  but  the  inundations  extend  verv 
considerably  beyond  these  limits.  The  Delta  is 
covered  with  meadows,  plantations,  and  orchards,  j 
and  presents  a more  fertile  asjiect  than  any  other  j 
part  of  the  country;  but  various  causes  have  com-  j 
uined  to  prevent  the  spread  of  husbandry  and  culti- 
vation, proj  >ort  ion  ally  to  the  increase  of  territory 
rescued  from  the  deserts  by  tlic  annual  overflows.  | 
(Ibid.  n.  437.)  This  district,  from  its  compara- 
tively low  situation,  und  from  the  absence  of  those  1 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  confine  its  waters,  aptly  designated  by  llrowne 
* the  walls  of  Egypt,'  is  more  influenced  by  the 
inundations  than  the  upper  lands;  and  when  the 
river  is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  presents  the  aspect 
of  an  extensive  marsh.  The  river  begins  to  swell 
in  June,  and  continues  to  increase  till  Sept;  at 
which  period  the  fields  of  the  Delta  are  com- 
pletely submerged,  its  villages,  towns  (which  are 
built  on  natural  or  artificial  mounds),  and  trees, 
only  appearing  above  the  water.  After  remaining 
stationary  for  a few  days,  the  waters  begin  to  su!>- 
side,  and  by  the  end  of  Nov.  leave  the  land  alto- 
gether, having  deposited  a rich  alluvium.  An 
Egyptian  spring,  corresponding  to  our  winter, 
gives  to  the  Delta  its  most  smiling  and  verdant 
appearance.  The  rice  fields,  having  been  sown 
lietbreihe  water  has  entirely  recoded,  are  covered 
with  a vivid  green,  trees  put  forth  their  blossoms, 
and  the  whole  country  bears  at  this  season  the 
aspect  of  a fruitful  garden. 

The  question  a*  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ablest 
inquirers  from  the  remotest  period.  The  most 
probable  os  well  as  most  ancient  theory  is,  that 
which  represents  it  ns  wholly  formed  of  the  de- 
posits brought  down  by  the  Nile,  and  as  con- 
stantly, though  slowly,  gaining  on  the  sea. 
(Herodotus,  ii.  § 5.)  Originally  the  sea  is  said  to 
have  flowed  as  far  S.  a*  the  Pyramids ; but  in 
the  course  of  ages,  through  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  the  mud  of  the  river,  assisted  in  some 
degree  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  dykes, 
the  land  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and  ceased 
to  lie  submerged,  except  during  the  period  of  the 
inundation.  (Savory's  Letters  on  Egypt,  Letter  I.) 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  stoutly  denied ; 
and  though  it  he  admitted  on  all  hand*  that  the 
land  of  Egypt  anti  the  bed  of  the  river  are  both 


1 slowly  rising,  it  is  contended  that  the  limits  of  the 
Delta  to  the  N.  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  This  opinion  is  supjiortcd  by 
! the  high  authority  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  ; and  it 
is  also  supported  by  the  loomed  author  of  the  very 
able  ami  elaborate  article  on  Egypt,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  4 Kncyclo|**dia  Itritannicu.’  Hut 
though  it  were  admitted  that  the  limits  of  the 
Delta  on  the  N.  had  continued  nearly  stationary 
from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  that  would  not  in- 
validate his  statement  that  the  cultivated  tior- 
tion  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  river.  The 
chain  of  sand-banks  skirting  the  Delta  on  the  N. 
probably  existed  long  before  the  Delta  attained 
its  present  form  ; and  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  already 
noticed,  lying  to  the  S.  of  this  chain,  are  appa- 
rently the  last  remains  of  the  sea  by  which  it  was 
anciently  covered.  That  the  l>elta  should  owe 
its  existence  to  the  Nile,  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  what  is  observed  in  all  similar  situations ; and 
no  positive  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to 
controvert,  or  even  materially  weaken,  the  strong 
and  all  but  conclusive  presumptions  in  its  favour. 
(Shaw’s  Travels,  385,  Ac.  4to.  ed. ; Kennel's 
Geog.  of  Herodotus.)  But  few  traces  are  now  to 
be  found  of  the  many  famous  cities  with  which 
this  part  of  Egypt  was  formerly  studded;  and 
that,  except  Alexandria,  the  only  places  of  con- 
sequence in  the  Delia,  at  the  present  day,  are 
Kosetta  and  Damictta,  situated  at  the  two  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  former  the  river  is  1,800  ft. 
'ride,  but  at  Damictta  only  800.  The  villages 
are  numerous,  and  generally  large;  but  the  houses 
seldom  exceed  from  10  to  12  ft.  square.  They  arc 
built  of  sun-dried  brick.*,  and  are  covered  with 
flat  roofs  of  straw  and  Nile  mud.  (Dr.  Kichard- 
son’s  Travels,  i.  40;  Clarke’s  Travels,  iii.  13; 
Modem  Traveller,  i.  180-232,  Ac.) 

2.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile  of  Central  awl  Upper 
Egypt. — Ascending  the  river  from  it*  fork,  the 
cultivable  land  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  and  for 
some  distance  is  found  to  decrease;  for  here  the 
banks  are  much  more  elevated,  and  are  seldom 
quite  covered  with  water,  even  during  the  highest 
inundations.  (Geog.  Journal,  ix.  484.)  lienee 
! the  alluviums  do  not  reach  the  interior  at  this 
i j*»int.  The  E.  or  Arabian  mountain  chain  temri- 
i nates  abruptly  at  Mount  Mokattcra,  near  Cairo, 
and  diverges  toward*  Suez  ; while  the  opposite  or 
Libyan  range  ends  at  Fuioum,  having  turned  off 
| to  tne  W.  to  enclose  that  valley.  Throughout  the 
entire  district  the  E.  chain  has  generally  more 
transverse  breaks  ami  ravines,  is  more  lofty  and 
nigged,  ami  comes  closer  to  the  river,  than  the 
; hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Between  Fafoum  and 
the  Nile  the  Libyan  ridge  has  nearly  a level 
summit,  overlooking  the  country  below ; ajd  this 
table-land  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  Pyramids. 
The  space  left  between  both  ridges  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 10  ni.  in  Central  Egypt,  while  in  the  upper 
country  they  press  even  more  closely  upon  the 
| sides  of  the  river;  thus  that  part  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  which  belongs  to  Egypt  has  but  a 
contracted  breadth,  and  even  that  is  not  all  avail- 
able for  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  a great 
portion  of  it  being,  from  the  height  of  the  bank*, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  overflowings  and  their 
beneficent  deposits;  hence  a strip  of  desert 
mostly  runs  along  at.  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
Where,  however,  the  land  is  laid  under  water  at 
high  Nile,  communication  is  kept  up  iictwccii 
one  village  and  another  by  means  of  elevated 
roads  or  dykes,  which  commence  on  a level  with 
the  hanks  of  the  river ; and,  as  they  extend  to  the 
interior,  rise  to  so  great  a height  above  the 
fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of 
arches  for  the  passage  of  the  water.  As  the  river 
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enters  the  Egyptian  territory  from  Nubia,  the  : 
granitic  hills  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  1 
rent  by  the  stream.  Hence,  between  the  Isle  of! 
Dhilic  and  Assouan  the  current  is  interrupted  by  j 
innumerable  islands.  Others,  of  a less  rocky  I 
character — some  of  them  extensive,  considering  j 
the  breadth  of  the  Nile — spring  up  out  of  its  ! 
lied  at  various  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Isle  of  Elephantine,  oppo-  ! 
site  to  Assouan,  wears  so  beautiful  an  aspect  that 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  the  “Isle  of  Flowers’  | 
( / fjri/irrt-rl- Suhir) ; and  most  European  travellers  . 
describe  it  as  a sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
Egyptian  valley  is  strewed  with  those  stupendous  j 
monuments  of  human  hiKmr,  those  beautiful  re-  1 
mains  of  ancient  art,  which  have  excited  the  ! 
wonder  and  admiration  of  ages;  and  which  seem  ! 
the  more  marvellous,  the  more  closely  they  are  ! 
examined. 

3.  The  desert  E.  of  the  Xile  is  broken  by  rugged 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  numerous  wadys  or 
ravines,  some  limes  thickly,  hut  more  frequently 
scantily,  clothed  with  verdure.  It  has,  however,  I 
t In*  advantage  of  numerous  springs;  beside  which  l 
are  traced  ancient  caravan  trades,  that  are  still  j 
traversed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  when  ; 
the  * company  of  merchants  ’ found  Joseph  in  the  ; 
pit.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  desert,  ! 
particularly  in  the  N.  part,  is  its  gradual  ascent 
trmn  the  Nile  to  a certain  distance  E.,  where 
commences  a plain  nearly  level,  and  of  some 
extent,  from  which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents 
running  in  a W.  direction  ernptv  themselves  into 
the  Nile,  and  those  to  the  E.  into  the  Ked  Sea. 
Of  such  a character  are  the  Ataka  hills,  men- 
tioned Indore  as  branching  K.  from  the  Mokattem  j 
mountains,  near  Cairo.  These  are  joined  at  a 
right  angle  bv  a series  of  eminences  which  skirt 
the  shores  of  the  lied  Sea  into  the  Nubian  , 
country,  under  the  names  of  the  Zarafana,  ! 
Doffa,  and  Jaffa  tine  ranges;  and  fonn  the  K.  j 
edges  of  the  plateaux  raised  by  the  transverse  , 
hills,  a chain  of  which  appears  again  in  lut.  211°  , 
Ktwecn  lienisouef  and  that  part  of  the  Suez  i 
gulf  called  Blrket  Fnrnn.  These  are  entirely  of 
limestone,  and  present  a gradual  ascent  from  the 
Nile  to  a distance  E.  of  30  m. : the  high  plain 
which  succeeds  is  about  lli  in.  broad,  and  the 
descent  down  to  the  Ued  Sea  occupies  a space  of 
about  60  m.  At  the  S.  declension  of  the  N. 
Kelulla  mountains  is  a copper-mine,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  ruined  huts,  furnaces,  sconce,  dre.,  1 
found  by  Wilkinson  to  have  been  extensively  j 
worked.  (Geog.  Joum.,  ii.  32.)  The  Wady  Arnbah  1 
intervenes  its  desert  of  sand  to  the  S.  Kdnlla  or  I 
Ivdzim  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
situated  the  two  celebrated  convents  of  St.  Anthony 
(17  m.  from  the  sea)  and  St,  Paul,  placed  about 
11  m.  apart  lk-tween  these  convents  and  the  gulf 
at  Wadv  Girti  are  the  remains  of  houses  and 
catacombs,  which  appear  to  lw?long  to  the  Greek 
]>eriod.  In  lat.  28°  26',  the  limestone  formation, 
which  continues  with  little  interruption  through- 
out  the  X.  hills  of  this  desert,  is  joined  by  primi- 
tive rocks,  which  present  more  irregular  surfaces, 
bui  rise  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  a gentler 
declivity  than  the  series  already  described,  and  ! 
abut  with  proportionate  abruptness  upon  the  ' 
shores  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Mount  Grnrih  (28°  15'),  I 
one  of  these  nigged  eminences,  is  the  highest  of 
the  hills  in  this  desert,  King  6,000  ft.  above  the 
sen.  Pour  hours  S.  of  Grnrih  are  two  copper 
mines,  with  the  same  appearances  of  having  been 
worked  as  those  before  mentioned.  In  lat.  2K°thc 
character  of  the  levels  again  changes,  being 
higher  ami  more  uniform  from  the  Nile  to  where 
they  make  a descent  to  the  sea,  which  is  gradual 


till  they  reach  Mount  Azzoit,  which  gives  them 
an  abrupt  termination.  Near  Mount  Dukhan 
(lat.  27°  25')  are  the  niins  of  a town,  and  va*t 
quarries  of  red  porphyry,  strewed  with  the  ma- 
terials of  a small  temple,  which  seetus  to  have 
never  l>een  completed.  At  Cosseir,  whose  bay  in- 
dents the  Ked  Sea,  at  about  lat.  26°  ♦)',  end  the 
primitive  hills  that  intersect  the  desert  in  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
join  a transverse  range,  upon  which  extends  the 
caravan  route  from  Kenneh  on  the  Nile  toCoweir, 
where  pilgrims  embark  to  pay  their  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  Mecca.  (See  Cosseir.)  The  valley 
of  Coescir  extends  down  to  about  25°,  where 
another  transverse  range  occurs,  which  contains, 
near  the  sea,  some  lead  mines.  Mount  Zaharnh, 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for  its  emeralds, 
rises  a little  further  inland.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  re-ojicn  the  sources  of  wealth  which 
these  mines  are  said  to  have  afforded,  but  without 
success.  (Cal baud's  Travels,  fol.  Paris,  1 *22, 
p.  60.)  Nearly  on  a line  with  Assouan  (lat.  23° 
56')  are  the  mins  of  Berenice.  The  whole  of  the 
desert  of  Egypt  is  the  resort  of  distinct  Irilies  of 
Arabs,  who  confine  themselves  to  particular  lo- 
calities; they  consist  of  the  Maazv,  occupying 
the  country  to  the  E.  of  Benisoucf,  Atouni,  and 
Benihasel,  S.  of  the  Maazy  and  the  AbaUlic 
Arabs  who  are  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the 
desert,  and  breed  camels  for  the  market  of  Esneh. 

4,  The  desert  IV.  of  Egypt  presents  a scene  so 
formidable  to  travellers,  that  few  have  visited  the 
oast$  by  which  it  is  here  ami  there  interspersed. 
The  most  N.  of  these  is  Sivah,  or  Ammon ; SK. 
from  which,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  is  the  Little 
Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Bahryeh : the  chief  village  of 
which  lies  in  lat.  28°  16'  X.,  and  long.  28°  55'  E, 
S.  and  W.  are  the  small  oases  of  El  liayz,  F'arn- 
freh,  and  Zerzoom;  and  still  further  S.  is  the 
Dakhleh  oasis,  whose  tirst  European  visitant  was 
Sir  A.  Editions  tone,  in  1819.  Its  chief  village 
stands  in  about  lat.  25°  35'  X.,  ami  long.  28°  5.Y 
E.  Three  days’  joumov  to  the  E.  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  the  Great  Oasis  or  Wah-el-Khargch,  ex- 
tending in  length  from  24°  30'  to  near  26®  N.  Lai. 
Instead  of  Islands  of  the  blest  (Maxop^r  nj.ToO 
springing  up  amidst  the  surrounding  and  desolate 
ocean  of  sand,  as  the  ancients  describe  them,  the 
oases  are  valleys  or  depressions  of  the  lofty  plain 
which  forms  the  extensive  table-land  of  E.  Africa. 
On  descending  to  them,  they  are  found  to  bear,  in 
many  respects,  a similarity  to  a portion  of  the 
Valley  of  Egypt,  being  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs 
of  limestone,  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
land,  which  vary  in  height  in  the  different  oases, 
those  rising  from  the  S.  oases  King  the  highest. 
Neither  do  they  present  a continuation  of  culti- 
vable soil,  all  of*  them  being  intersected  by  patches 
of  desert.  They,  no  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
springs  with  which  they  aK»und.  the  decay  of  the 
vegetation  thence  arising  having  produced  the  soil 
by  which  they  are  now  covered.  Their  fertility 
lias  l>cen  deservedly  celebrated ; but  the  glowing 
oulogiums  of  travellers  on  their  surpassing  beauty 
are  probably,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  striking  contrast  they  present  to  the  surround- 
ing deserts  of  arid,  hurtling  sand.  It  tuny  appear 
contradictory,  considering  the  high  opinion  the 
ancients  entertained  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  oases  that  they  should  have  selected  them"  for 
places  of  banishment ; but  that  such  was  the  case, 
at  least  under  the  Homans,  is  certain.  A law  of 
the  Digest  (lib.  48,  tit.  22)  refers  to  this  practice ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  poet  Juvenal 
was  one  of  those  who  suffered  a temporary  lianish- 
mont  ( rdegatio ) to  the  oases,  though  the  evidence 
of  this  is  by  no  means  dear.  (Biographic  Lnivcr- 
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sello,  art.  ‘Juvenal/)  But  the  fact  of  their  being 
selected  as  places  of  banishment  i*  not  in  anywise 
inconsistent  witli  the  received  opinions  ns  to  their 
sulubrity  and  fertility.  They  were  selected,  not 
liecausc  of  their  being  naturally  noxious  or  dis- 
agreeable, but  because  of  their  being,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  world,  and  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  escaping  from  them.  The  larger  oases  have 
some  fine  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
at  JSiwah.  (Kdmonst one’s  Visit  to  the  Oases, 
jxissim ; Geog.  Journal,  ix.  440,  441,  A*e.) 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  extremely  hot:  this  is 
a consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  lowness  <if  its  ele- 
vation, of  its  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  X.  by  vast  tracts  of  burning  sand,  and  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  rain.  According  to  Volney, 
two  seasons  only  are  distinguishable,  spring  and 
summer;  or,  rather,  the  cool  and  the  hot  season. 
The  latter  continues  from  February  or  March  to 
OctoWr;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  air  is  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat 
oppressive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it : during 
this  season  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer 
u about  90®  Fahr.  But  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  is  so  much  tenq>ered  by  the  inundation*  of 
the  Nile,  hv  the  vapours  brought  by  the  Etesian 
winds  from  the  N.,  ami  by  the  dews  in  the  nights, 
that  the  natives  and  even  Huro|>eans  occasionally 
complain  of  cold.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
alsmt  till®  Fahr.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to 
avoid  exjH»sure  to  the  night,  air. 

It  might  be  imagine.  1 that  Egypt,  being  for 
alsait  three  months  of  the  year  either  wholly  or 
partially  inundated,  and  being  subjected,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  action  of  n powerful  sun,  pro- 
ducing an  excessive  evaporation,  would  lie  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  exhalations  from  stagnant  waters,  so 
fatal  in  Cyprus  and  at  Iskenderoon,  and  most 
other  part*  of  the  Levant,  are  here  comparatively 
innoxious.  They  are  not,  however,  entirely  di- 
vested of  their  had  qualities.  On  the  retiring  of 
the  waters,  in  November,  which  is  the  Egyptian 
need -time,  W.  wimls  and  fogs  are  prevalent,  which 
produce  ophthalmia,  fever,  diarrhmi,  and  catarrh. 
From  December  to  March  the  winds  blow  mostly 
from  the  K.;  the  nights  tire  cold,  but  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  day  is  that  of  June  in  France  : the 
various  productions  of  the  earth  are  then  vigorously 
on  the  increase;  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
finest  verdure ; ami  all  nature,  reanimated  by  the 
fertilising  influence  of  the  river,  and  the  moderate 
t«  nqiernture,  seems  to  grow'  young  again.  In 
Upper  Egvpt,  the  exhalations  Is-ing  comparatively 
few,  the  climate  is  proportionally  healthy. 

This  general  salubrity  of  the  climate,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  deleterious  influences  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  is  ascrihuhle  to  the  natural 
dryness  of  the  air;  the  proximity  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  which  incessantly  absorb  the 
humidity;  ami  the  currents  of  wind  that  sweep 
over  the  country  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption. The  aridity  is  such  that  butchers  meat 
exposed,  even  in  summer,  to  the  N.  wind  does  not 
putrefy,  but  dries  up,  and  becomes  hard  as  wood, 
in  the  desert  dead  carcases  are  found  dried  in  this 
manner,  so  light  that  a man  may  easily  lift  the 
entire  body  of  a camel.  But  near  the  sea  the  air 
is  much  lr*s  dry  thnn  farther  up  the  country,  ami 
that  at  Alexandria  and  Uoscttn  iron  exposed  to 
the  air  speedily  rusts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  sun  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the 
winds  invariably  blow  from  the  N.  or  N\V. ; but 
as  the  sun  recedes  to  the  tropic  of  "Capricorn  the 


wind*  become  variable,  blowing  from  the  E.  and 
\V.,  passing  to  the  S.  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  blowing  from  this  quarter  till  about  the  eml 
of  Mayor  the  beginning  of  June.  During  this 
season  Egypt  is  at  intervals  visited  by  the  pesti- 
lential hot  w inds  of  the  desert,  here  called  khamsin, 
but  identical  with  the  simimm  of  the  Arabs,  ami 
the  samiel  of  the  Turks.  They  have  the  same 
effects  as  in  Arabia  ami  other  contiguous  countries. 
(See  Akauia.)  Their  heat  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive; tile  soil  is  parehed,  and  broken  by  chasms; 
the  tree*  are  stripi*:d  of  their  foliage,  and’  the  fields 
of  their  verdure.  The  line  ini|)alpable  sand  with 
which  they  are  loaded  obscures  the  sun,  and  give* 
to  everytliing  a dusty  appearance.  During  the 
simoom  the  streets  are  descried,  and  are  as  silent 
during  day  as  during  night  The  rising  of  the 
Nile  terminates  those  accesses  of  heat  and  drought, 
and  again  diffuses  life  and  gladness  over  the  laud. 
The  beneficent  river 

* From  his  broad  l»o«om  life  and  verdure  flings, 

And  broods  o’er  Egypt  with  his  wat’ry  wings.' 

Tlie  saline  properties  of  the  earth,  or,  as  Volney 
supposes,  of  the  air,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  give  to  vegetation  an  activity  in 
Egypt  unknown  in  cold  climates.  Wherever 
plants  have  water  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is 
prodigious.  But  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  exotics,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  those  raised  in  the  country  require  to 
be  annually  renewed.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syria 
ct  en  Egvpte,  i.  6l-bG,  ed.  1787.) 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air,  comparatively  little  rainfalls  in  Egypt;  and 
some  seasons  have  passed  away  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a single  shower,  liut  this  is  not  usually 
the  case,  and  occasionally  the  rains  are  prertv 
heavy.  In  this  respect  there  is  a great  variety  in 
the  seasons;  ami, according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
falls  of  rain  would  appear  latterly  to  have  become 
comparatively  frequent.  He  says  that  in  Lower 
Egypt  they  have  now  pretty  generally  from  thirty 
to  forty  rainy  days  in  the  year;  and  that  the  pacha 
has  constructed  immense  warehouses  for  the  se- 
curing of  products  in  harvest,  which  were  formerly 
exjKJ«ed  without  inconvenience  to  the  ojieii  air. 
(Voyage,  Ac.  iii.  177.)  No  doubt,  however,  tho 
rains  have  been  quite  as  frequent  and  heavy  in 
Egvpt  in  past  times,  as  at  present.  In  proof  of 
tins  we  may  mention,  that  the  learned  and  accu- 
rate Mr.  Greaves,  who  visited  Egypt  in  1038  and 
BklO,  states  that  the  rains  were  heavier  at  Alex- 
andria in  December  and  January,  than  lie  had 
known  in  London ; and  that  there  were  also,  at 
the  same  time,  very  heavy  fails  in  Cairo.  (I'yra- 
inidogruphiu,  ' Works,’  L 103.)  Hail  showers  occa- 
sionally occur  in  winter  at  Alexandria,  ami  Home- 
times,  though  rarely,  in  Cairo.  Suow  is  totally, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  nearly,  unknown  in 
Egypt.  Earthquakes  occur  but  seldom,  but  they 
are  not  iiuknowu. 

Diseases. — The  inhab.  of  Egypt  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  seem  to  be,  at 
least  in  their  extent,  to  a considerable  degree 
peculiar.  Of  these  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent ; nothing  ap|>car»  more  extraordinary 
to  a stranger  iu  Cairo,  than  the  number  of  persons 
whose  sight  is  either  lost  or  impaired.  It  is  more 
common  in  lamer  than  in  Upper  Egypt.  * It 
generally  arises  from  checked  perspiration,  but  is 
aggravated  by  the  dust  and  many  other  causes. 
Where  remedies  are  promptly  employed,  this 
disease  is  seldom  alarming  in  its  progress;  but 
vast  number*  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  not  knowing 
how  n»  treat  it,  or  obstinately  resigning  them- 
selves to  fate,  lose  one  or  both  their  eyes.-  (Lane, 
i,  4.)  Small-pox  and  leprosy  are  aiso  very  Ire- 
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qucnt.  Klcphintiiffliumet  with  among  labourers  } tilting  into  each  other  when  closed.  This  is  also 
in  the  rice  fields;  and,  in  the  marshy  districts  of  an  amphibious  animal;  but  more  than  one-fourth 
the  interior,  the  legs  often  swell  to  an  enormous  part  of  its  existence  is  pawed  in  water,  and,  like 
size.  Syphilis  is  exceedingly  prevalent : and  ma-  the  hipimpotainus,  it  is  a most  voracious  eater, 
liirnaut  fevers  prevail  in  April  and  May.  The  I The  ichneumon  is  a persevering  destroyer  of  the 
plague  occasionally  breaks  out  with  great  violence  i eggs  of  crocodiles  and  serpents.  The  jerboa,  or 
lti  Egypt ; and  in  1825  it  destroyed  80,000  per-  jumping  mouse,  Nilotic  fox.  Egyptinn  and  Alex- 
soiis  iii  Cairo  only,  and  in  1835  its  effects  were  | nndrian  rat  and  nrvieoln,  complete  the  list  of  wild 
still  more  fatal.  Scarcely  any  vear  passes  without  I animals.  The  domestic  and  tame  animals  arc 
this  formidable  disease  making  its  appearance,  chiefly  oxetr  and  buffaloes,  which  are  employed 
It  generally,  though  not  always,  breaks  out  during  in  ngriciiltnrc;  the  Egyptian  gout ; dogs,  of  which 
the  prevalence  of  the  Khamsin,  or  hot  wind  from  there  is  a peculiar  breed  at  Alexandria;  and  the 
the  desert.  ' But  notwithstanding  this  formidable  true  eat,  a native,  it  is  supposed,  of  Egypt.  Horses 
list  of  diseases,  it  is  still  true,  as  already  stated,  i are  much  esteemed,  and  the  Egyptian  grooms  are 
that  no  jwirt  of  Egypt  can  lie  justlv  characterised  reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Asses 
as  insalubrious.  The  diseases  to  which  the  people  are  in  requisition  all  over  the  country.  Lastly, 
arc  subject  are  mostly  to  lie  ascribed  to  their  de-  the  camel  and  dromedary  yield  their  important 
pressed  circumstances — their  filth,  miserable  ac-  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert- bounded 
coinmmlations,  and  the  bad  quality  and  deficiency  land.  (.See  Akahi.v) 

of  their  food.  Much  also  is  owing  to  their  apathy,  Of  the  feathered  tribe  peculiar  to  Egypt,  the 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and,  first  to  claim  attention  is  the  ibis,  so  often  mcn- 
consequently,  in  the  inutility  of  remedies  and  pre-  tinned  by  ancient  writers,  and  identified  by  Brace 
cautions,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  police.  with  the  altonhannes, — a species  of  curlew,  placed 

Plants  and  Animals. — 'Y\w  vegetable  productions  by  Cuvier  amongst  the  gralhr,  or  wading  bin  Is. 
of  Egypt  are  of  a nature  peculiarly  fitted  to  its  Its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  a hen.  with  white 
exigencies.  The  absence  of  rain  forbids  the  plumage,  except  the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers, 
existence  of  forests;  and  there  being  no  high  which  arc  black,  the  largest  of  them  having  violet 
mountains,  alpine  productions  are  no  where  found,  reflections.  Part  of  the  head  anti  neck  are  naked  ; 
The  native  plants  of  Egypt  are  of  a loose,  plethoric  black  in  the  adult,  but  clothed  with  short  black 
texture;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  feathers  in  the  young.  (Cuvier’s  Animal  King- 
in  continually  distended  veins,  whose  widely-  dom,  by  Blyth  anti  others,  213.) 
opened  mouths  receive  and  retain  the  copious  The  Egyptian  vulture  anil  stork  perform  the 
dews,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  perform  the  functions  office  of  scavengers  in  towns,  by  feeding  upon  the 
of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  animal  substances  that  would  be  otherwise  left  to 
excited,  and  the  continually  moist  roots  enable  corrupt  the  air.  Pelicans  are  numerous  along  the 
the  plants  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of ; banks  of  the  Nile,  and  have  n beautiful  plumage, 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a three  months’  flood.  Pigeons  are  kept  by  almost  every  farmer  in  the 
These  characteristics  will  lie  fount!  in  the  eele-  country  for  the  sake  of  their  dung,  and  are  pro- 
bra  ted  papyrus,  the  lotus,  and  its  three  varieties,  vided  with  curious  conical  huts.  Poultry  abounds 
Egyptian  arum  and  safflower.  Bulbs  find  a con-  in  Egypt;  anti  the  artificial  mode  of  batching 
genial  soil  in  Egypt,  and  the  gourd  and  cucumber  eggs  forms  an  important  branch  of  Egyptian  in- 
tnbe  are  everywhere  planted.  The  acacia  of  the  dustry.  Plovers,  bustards,  anti  partridges  are 
Nile,  and  dale  palm,  ami  sycamore,  are  scattered  often  met  with ; quails  visit  the  land  in  immense 
rather  than  grouped  over  the  country.  The  con-  flocks,  from  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  sea  swal- 
stant  use  to  which  the  soil  is  put  in  rearing  lows  abound  along  the  base  of  the  Delta,  and  on 
valuable  plants  prevents  the  accumulation  of  such  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  History,  sacred  and 
as  are  noxious  and  weeds;  so  that  the  country  is  profane,  attests  the  predilection  of  the  Egyptians 
remarkably  free  from  them.  Th%  number  of  fruit  for  fish  as  an  article  of  food ; and  the  Nile  abounds 
trees  in  Egypt  by  no  means  answers  to  the  culture  with  it  Nile  salmon  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
ami  fertility  of  the  soil.  fishermen  of  the  coast  form  an  important  and  tnr- 

Tbe  peculiar  hydrography  and  vegetation  of  Indent  community.  Besides  the  crocodile,  the 
Egypt  exercise  a great  influence  over  its  zoology,  reptiles  of  Egypt  are  numerous.  Serjnnt-charm- 
Tbc  larger  species  of  wild  animals  find  no  forests  ing  is  a regular  profession ; and  some  of  the  Arabs 
in  which  to  prowl — no  recesses  for  their  dens;  really  perform  extraordinary  feats  with  the  most 
and  except  those  monsters  of  the  Nile — hippopo-  venomous  snakes.  The  homed  and  hooded  viper 
tami  ami  crocodiles — are  banished  from  the  land.  ( Coluber  cerastes  and  C.  Jlgie)  are  the  must  dan- 
Birds  also,  that  inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  gerous.  Insects  almond  in  Egypt  during  a great 
avoid  the  exposed  deserts  and  scorching  fields  pari  of  the  year,  particularly  flies  and  muaquitoes. 
around  the  Nile.  The  country  is  also  unfriendly  (Lane,  i.  3.)  Locusts  also  occasionally  scourge, 
to  some  insects;  their  eggs  and  chrysalides  being  the  land,  visiting  it  in  such  immense  flights  a*  to 
either  washed  away  by  the  overflowings  of  the  obscure  the  sun’s  rays,  and  destroying  when  they 
river,  or  smothered  in  the  stagnant  pools  formed  alight  every  vestige  of  herbage.  The  breeding 
by  its  overflow.  and  keeping  of  bees  fomis  an  extensive  branch  in 

* The  only  primeval  animals  now  left  in  Egypt  the  rural  economy  of  the  country.  The  beetle 
are  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  The  former,  peculiar  to  Egypt  ( Scarahans  m err),  so  often  re- 
sit poetically  yet  accurately  described  in  the  lunik  presented  on  the  sacred  monuments,  is  rather 
of  Job  (xi.  15-24),  has  been  known  to  measure  i larger  than  the  common  beetle,  ami  is  entirely 
1(1  ft.  long,  15  ft.  in  circumference,  and  to  stand  j black.  The  Egyptian  bat  is  also  much  larger  than 
7 ft.  high.  The  skin  is  sufficiently  thick  and  r that  of  other  countries.  Zoophytes  abound  in  the 
ttmgh  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a rousket-ball.  : Red  Sea,  and  it  is  the  red  coral  which  supplies  its 
Though  amphibious,  the  animal  is  not  nearly  sit ) name.  Sponges,  various  corallines,  polypes,  and 
powerful  on  land  as  in  the  water.  Its  appetite  is  { madrepores,  are  also  found  on  its  shores.  (Hasscl- 
enormous.  The  Nile  crocodile  is  a lizard  of  enor-  quint's  Appendix  to  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
innus  size,  covered  with  a complete  armour  of  Levant,  Ac. ; Richardson’s  Travels,  fuiss'<m ; Rtu- 
hall-proof  scales;  its  feet  nre  provided  with  strong  sell’s  Egypt,  464,  Ac.;  Conder’s  Egypt, 
sharp  claws ; an  immense  mouth,  opening  as  far  i Pojmhition,  Manners,  anil  Customs. — The  |«v- 
the  ears,  exhibits  two  rows  of  teeth  like  saws,  ] litical  revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has  been  sub- 
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ject  from  the  earliest  historical  era  have — as  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks  ami 
other  nations,  gained  in  their  turn  the  ascendency 
— introduced  into  the  country  people  of  all  those 
races.  These,  added  to  the  Copts,  descendants 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  slaves  from  the 
Cpjier  Nile  countries,  a small  number  of  Jews, 
ami  a few  Europeans,  make  up  the  motley  congre- 
gation at  present  assembled  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  But  of  all  its  conquerors,  Mohammed 
has  left  the  most  permanent  traces  in  Egypt.  The 
descendants  of  tin;  .Saracens  who  fought  under  Ills 
banner  form  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
present  jKipulation.  In  the  absence  of  more  pre- 
cise data,  the  total  numl>er  of  inhabitant s may  lie 
estimated  at  about  5,000,000 ; of  whom  Arali- 
Kgyptians  8,000,000 ; Copts  or  Christian  Egyp- 
tians, 500,000;  Turks,  300,000;  Greeks  anil  Ar- 
menians, 200,000 ; and  the  rest.  lielonging  to  various 
triU*s  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Aral>- Egyptians  are  divided,  hv  Volney, 
into  three  classes.  The  first  arc  the  fellahs  or 
husbandmen,  the  posterity,  he  says,  of  the  Arabs, 
who  emigrated  from  the  peninsula  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Antrim  in  640.  They  still 
retain  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  hut  are 
taller  and  stronger.  In  general  they  reach  5 ft. 
4 in.,  and  muny  6 ft.  G or  7 in.  Their  skin,  tinged 
by  the  sun,  is  almost  black.  They  have  oval 
heads,  prominent  foreheads,  large  but  not  aqui- 
line MM.  and  well-slmjwd  mouths.  They  con- 
stitute thc’bulk  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry.  The 
second  class  of  Arabs  are  Moghrebbins,  or  settlers 
from  Mauritania.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Said,  where  they  live  m villages  by  themselves ; 
they  likewise  are  fellahs.  Ihe  third  class  are 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  or  wandering  tribes. 

The  Arabs,  particularly  the  Bedouins,  wherever 
they  are  found,  have  a remarkable  identity  of  aj>- 
|iearancc  and  character.  (Sec  Arabia.)  lint  the 
fellahs  or  husbandmen  of  Egypt,  having  been  sub- 
jected for  centuries  to  a despotical  government, 
and  deprived  of  that  wild  freedom  that  is  now,  as 
of  old,  enjoyed  by  their  hrelhern  of  the  desert, 
have  lost  several  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
Arab  character.  They  are  ripd  Mussulnten,  and 
strictly  observant  of  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies laid  down  by  their  sheiks,  or  priests.  Mr. 
Lane  says: — 4 Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses 
are  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  metro- 
i silis  and  some  other  towns.  The  dwellings  of  the 
lower  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  jieosants, 
are  of  a very  mean  description  : they  are  mostly 
built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  tiigcther  with 
mud.  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  The  greater 
number,  however,  comprise  two  or  more  apart- 
ments; though  very  few  are  two  stories  high.  In 
one  of  these  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  the  pea- 
sants in  Lower  Egypt,  there  Is  generally  an  oven 
( foam ),  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  entrance,  and 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  chamber.  It 
resembles  a wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast 
high  : it  is  construct cd  of  brick  and  mud ; the  roof 
arched  within,  and  tlut  on  the  top.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night- 
covering  during  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of 
the  oven,  having  previously  ligated  a lire  within 
it ; or  the  husband  and  wife  only  enjoy  this 
luxury,  and  the  children  sleep  upon  the  floor. 
1 he  chambers  have  small  apertures  high  up  in 
the  walls,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air — some- 
times furnished  with  a grating  of  wood.  The  roofs 
are  formed  of  palm  branches  and  palm  leaves,  or 
of  millet  stalks,  Ac.,  laid  upon  rafters  of  the  trunk 
of  the  palm,  and  covered  with  a plaster  of  mud  and 
chopped  straw'.  The  furniture  consists  of  a mat  or 
two  to  sleep  upon,  a few  earthen  vessels,  and  a 


haml-mill  to  grind  the  com.  In  many  villages 
large  pigeon -houses,  of  a square  form,  but  with 
the  wall*  slightly  inclining  inwards  (like  many  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  buildings),  or  of  the  form  of 
n sugar  loaf,  are  constructed  iijmiu  the  roofs  of  the 
huts,  with  crude  brick,  ]>ottery,  and  mud.  Most 
of  the  village-  of  Egvpl  are  situated  upon  emi- 
nences of  rubbish,  which  rise  a few  feet  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  and  arc  surrounded  bv 
I»alm  trees,  or  have  a few  of  those  trees  in  their 
vicinity.  The  rubbish  which  they  occupy  chiefly 
consists  of  the  materials  of  former  huts,  and  seems 
to  increase  in  about  the  same  degree  ils  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plains  and  the  lied  of  the  river.’  (Lane, 
Modem  Egyptians,  30,  31.)  The  dress  of  the  plea- 
santry consists  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  ; and.  like 
all  Orientals,  they  are  fond  of  attending  coll  re- 
houses, and  listening  to  the  tales  of  pretended 
magicians,  or  the  rude  music  of  strolling  musi- 
cians. They  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  every 
species  of  ill-treatment ; principally,  it  seems,  from 
a deep-rooted  conviction  of  its  inutility,  which  has 
degenerated  into  an  apathy  that  now  forms  the 
main  feature  of  their  character.  They  are — in 
spite  of  diet  both  poor  in  quality  and  scanty  in 
quantity — robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  under- 
going great  severity  of  labour  and  fatigue,  being 
muscular  without  fleshiness  or  corpulency.  Like 
Bedouins,  they  have  a habit  of  half-shutting  their 
eyes,  from  constant  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
women  are  in  a most  degraded  condition,  and  i>cr- 
form  all  the  laborious  and  menial  offices.  The 
Bedouins,  or  wondering  Arabs,  have  a great  con- 
tempt for  the  established  jicasantry  of  Egypt,  and 
apply  to  them  the  name  of  fellahs,  as  one  of  con- 
tempt, signifying  boon;  distinguishing  themselves 
as  true  Arabs  (buluurm).  The  latter,  whenever 
they  please,  take  the  daughters  of  the  former  in 
marriage,  but  will  not  give  their  own  daughters  in 
return.  Should  a Bedouin  lie  slain  by  a fellah, 
blood  revenge  is  often  perjietrated  upon  the  oflend- 
ing  tribe  three  or  fourfold. 

The  Kyyptian  Christians , or  Copts,  arc  usually 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ; and  it  is  believed  that  their  written  lan- 
guage is  identical  with  that  spoken  by  their 
ancestors.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed, 
from  certain  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Coptic,  that  the  latter  was  a dialect  of  the 
former,  or  that  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. But  this  opinion  is  now'  all  but  aban- 
doned. Michaelis  says,  that  4 even*  person  com- 
petent to  form  on  opinion  knows  that  the  Coptic 
and  Uie  Hebrew  hart  not  the  sliyhtrst  oriyinal 
ojfinih/ ; and  that  although  some  words  occur  in 
the  former  that  resemble  Semitic  vocables,  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  which  the 
proximity  and  intercourse  of  Semitic  nations  have 
exercised  over  the  idiom  of  the  native  Egyptians.’ 
(Quoted  by  l’richard,  ii.  211.)  The  characteristics 
of  the  Coptic  language  are  shortness  of  the  words, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  construc- 
tion ; its  genders  anil  cases  arc  expressed  by  pre- 
fixes and  infixes,  and  not,  as  is  usual  with  Asiatic 
and  European  languages,  by  terminations.  (See 
Quatremcre,  Recherches  aur  la  Litterntiire  Egyp- 
tienne.)  The  modem  Copts,  however,  speak  Ara- 
bic, their  original  tongue  being  understood  but  by 
few  persons  ; and  though  their  liturgy  be  written 
in  Coptic,  it  is  expounded  in  Arabic.  (Lane.  ii. 
312  ? Quarterly  Review,  fix.  170.)  They  are  sober 
and  steady  ; are  much  employed  as  secretaries  in 
public  offices  ; and  are  the  best  accountants  in  the 
country,  few  respectable  trailers  being  without  a 
4 Coptic  clerk.’  They  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  government,  and  possess  certain  immunities, 
being  unmolested  in  their  religion,  and  exempted 
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from  military  conscription  ; for  which  privilege, ! 
however,  they  compound  hy  payment  of  a tri-  ( 
bote.  Their  patriarch.  though  called  the  jKttri- 
arch  of  Alexandria,  resides  in  Foetadt,  or  Old 
('aim.  Many  conflicting  opinions  have  l>een  en-  ; 
tertained  ns  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  ( 
ancient  Egyptians.  Their  early  and  high  civili-  j 
Hit  ion,  and  their  great  works,  show  conclusively  i 
that  they  were  of  a very  different  race  from  most 
other  African  nations.  Cuvier,  who  states  that  he 
had  examined  the  heads  of  more  than  fifty  mum- 
mies, declares  that  not  one  of  them  had  any  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  Negro  or  Ilotten- 
tot  races;  and  he  concludes  that  they  belonged  to 
the  same  race  of  men  as  the  Kuropcnns.  Even  at 
this  day  the  appearance  of  the  Copts  contrasts 
roost  advantageously  with  that  of  the  Arabs.  M. 
Pugnct,  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  physi- 
cian, observes,  ‘ A f exterurur  chetif  et  mimralde  j 
dm  Arabes , les  Contes  opponent  un  air  de  majesto  | 
ct  «le  puissance  ; a la  rudesse  do  leurs  traits  une 
affability  soiitenue  ; a leur  ahord  inquiet  ct  sou- 
cieux  une  figure  tns-epniiouie.’ 

The  Turk s settled  in  Egypt,  though  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  occupy  important  social 
]H>sitlonn,  being  masters  of  the  country.  They 
till  all  the  high  oflices  of  state,  which  are,  how- 
ever, often  enough  made  the  objects  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  administered  with  little  imparfinlitv. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
mercantile  business,  and  many  of  them  persons  of  | 
great  influence  ; hut  the  Jews,  about  5,000  in 
number,  are  a despised,  and  therefore  a distinc- 
tive class  in  Egypt,  and  have  a particular  quarter 
of  even*  large  town  seta|>art  for  their  residences — 
generally  the  most  confined  and  dirty  portion 
of  the  place.  They  are  usually  bankers,  money 
changers,  gold  and  silver-smiths,  Ac.,  and  enjoy 
a fair  share  of  religious  toleration.  Slaves,  chiefly 
from  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Darfur,  are  introduced 
in  large  numbers,  and  are  sold  in  public  markets 
belonging  to  every  moderately  sized  town.  (Lane, 
ii.  31 1-353;  lhirekhardt’s  Arabic  Proverbs, /mimtim  ; 
Niebuhr’s  Travels.) 

The  following  statements,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  lalxmring  classes  in  Egypt,  apply  principally  i 
to  the  fellahs  ; they  were  supplied  by  an  English 
gentleman  long  resident  iu  the  country  : — 

‘ With  the  labouring  classes  of  Egypt  bread  is 
the  gTcat  article  of  food,  and  may  lx?  said  to  la? 
there  more  properly  the  staff  of  life  than  in  any 
other  country.  Beam  anti  lentils  are  next  in 
importance.  With  bread,  ns  a sort  of  seasoning, 
they  use  the  yam,  radish,  cucumber,  date,  onion, 
and  at  certain’  seasons  the  melon,  of  which  there  j 
is  great  abundance,  and  occasionally  also  cheese, 
ami  a sort  of  butter  or  ghee,  in  common  use  for 
cooking.  Fish,  too,  and  particularly  the  dried  fish 
of  Lake  Mcnznleh,  is  a favourite  article  of  food. 
Bice  is  less  used  here  than  in  most  eastern  coun- 
tries, Ix-iiig  dearer  than  bread  ; but  still  their  j 
favourite  dish  of  pillau,  or  rice  and  butter  mixed,  | 
with  the  addition  of  a fowl  or  meat,  if  the  party  j 
happen  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  is  sometimes  to  Ik* 
seen.  Butcher’s  meat  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes ; and  unless  at  their  great  festival 
of  the  Buiram,  when  the  duties  are  taken  off,  they 
rarely  taste  it.  But  though  tlius  living  in  a great 
measure  on  vegetable  food,  they  are  n robust 
and  healthy  people,  capable  of  undergoing  great 
fatigue ; and  in  despite  of  the  general  unpre- 
]H>*sessing  ap|»earauce  of  both  sexes,  there  are 
often  to  be  seen  specimens  of  the  human  form 
of  matchless  symmetry  and  boiflity,  particularly  1 
among  the  1 mat  men  on  the  Nile.  Their  only  lux-  . 
dries  are  coffee  and  tobacco  ; the  latter  a coarse 
description  produced  iu  the  country,  yet  still  ouch  J 


a solace  to  the  poor  man.  that  while  he  haa  it  he 
seldom  complains,  though  all  else  were  wanting. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a coarse  blue 
cotton  shirt  manufactured  in  the  country,  without 
anything  else,  except  the  red.  and  often  less  showy 
cap,  w hich  covers  the  head,  the  shawl  ami  broad 
cloth  so  ambitiously  worn  by  the  upper  classes 
living  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humble  labourer. 
The  richer  classes  of  natives,  including  those  iu 
oflices  of  trust  under  the  government  (which  is 
the  major  part),  or  engaged  as  retailers  or  handi- 
ernftmen  in  such  pursuits  as  yield  a decent  liveli- 
hood, live  a»  well  ami  as  fully,  and  are  as  w ell 
clothed,  as  the  same  classes  in  any  other  country. 

‘ In  Egypt,  where  there  is  no  personal  liberty — 
where  the  government  claims  ami  enforces  iia 
right  to  the  labour  of  every  man,  willing  or  not 
willing,  on  its  own  terms, — where  among  the  na- 
tive traders  there  is  no  property,  or  if  it  exist  is 
not  seen, — where  no  enterprise  can  be  undertaken 
hut  with  consent  of  the  government,  or  at  the  risk 
of  clashing  with  some  of  its  private  interests,  there 
can  be  no  proper  rate  of  wages  as  applicable  to 
any  particular  trrnh?.  nor  any  chance  of  the  remu- 
neration for  lalKiur  being  bottomed  otherwise  than 
upon  favour  or  caprice.  The  native  artisans,  as 
cutlers,  silk  weavers,  shoe-makers,  saddlers,  cop- 
persmiths, Ac.,  coniine  their  operations  to  their 
own  little  booths  and  shops,  and  usually  find  in 
themselves  and  their  families  suflicicnt  hand-  for 
all  their  work ; and  the  same  applies  to  nil  re- 
tailers of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  every  other  article  of  consumption. 
Were  a capitalist,  slipping  him  possessed  of  the 
authority  of  the  government,  to  embark  in  any 
enterprise,  he  would  lx*  almost  sure  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  pacha,  and  to  Ik?  driven  out 
of  the  field,  coinn  landing,  as  the  latter  d«K*s  all 
the  labour  of  the  country  at  his  own  price,  1k*- 
sidcs  having  monopolies’  of  nearly  even'  thing 
consumed  in  the  country.  Hence*  it  will’  be  seen 
that  it  is  upon  the  pacha  the  whole  labouring 
classes  must,  mainly  depend  for  support ; and  ii 
lias  lx*en  generally  stated,  that  whatever  Ik*  the 
nature  id' t lie  w*ork,  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid 
hy  him  does  not  exceed  a piastre  j**r  day  fur  a 
full  grown  man  ; one  half  usually  iu  bread.  ujKm 
wilieh  he  has  his  protit,  for  he  is  a large  liakcr 
also,  and  the  other  half  in  money.  To  women 
and  childreu  he  pays  from  10  to  20  paras  per  day. 
A Frank  cannot  command  the  labour  of  t he  saute 
people  for  less  than  double  the  money.  In  the 
manufactories  men  who  have  made  themselves 
remarkable  for  their  skill  are  occasionally  to  lie 
found  drawing  front  3 to  G piastres  j»er  day.  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  'Hie  common  rate  of 
one  piastre  per  day  may  Ik?  said  just  to  preserve 
the  parties  in  existence,  and  that  is  all.’ 

Government  and  Lain. — Egypt,  whose  history 
commences  with  the  history  of  civilised  man  and 
organised  government,  which  gave  laws  to  the  old 
world  ami  art  to  the  Greeks,  after  being,  for  many 
centuries,  subjected  to  foreign  masters.  Iiecamc.  at 
length,  a prov.  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Under 
the  Turkish  sway  it  w*as  long  her  fate  to  suffer 
that  worst  kind  of  des|»otism  resulting  from  the 
delegation  of  arbitrary  power  hy  a careless  tyran- 
nical master  to  a scarcely  responsible  servant. 
The  bold,  innovating  spirit  of  tbe  first  independ- 
ent ruler  of  Egypt,  the  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali, 
has,  however,  introduced  several  reforms  into  the 
administrative  constitution  of  the  government, 
which  have  been  u|k»ii  the  whole  benetidnl.  The 
government  of  Egypt,  under  the  successors  of 
Mehemet  Ali, and  as  at  present  organised,  consists 
of,  1st,  the  viceroy,  or  ]vacha,  whose  power  is  un- 
limited and  des|K>tic.  2d,  11  is  dejntty,  called  A”V- 
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khif'n.  3d.  Seven  councils  of  state,  who  have  each 
a distinct  department  of  the  government  to  pre- 
side over.  4th,  Governors  (JVorir)  appointed  to 
each  prov.  By  the  imperial  Hatti-  Seheriff- — lit. 
•the  illustrious  writing’ — of  Jan.  1*2,  1841,  and  a 
lirman  of  the  sultan  of  June  1,  of  the  same  year, 
the  government  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Mehrmet  Ali,  subject  to  an  annual 
tribute  of  80,000  purses,  or  400,000/.,  to  the  Turk- 
ish government.  Under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  country  is  divided  into  three  great  pro- 
vinces, viz.  SnUl,  or  Upper  Egypt;  Vostanr,  <»r 
Middle  Egypt;  and  lkutari,  or  Lower  Egypt. 
These  provinces  again  an'  divided  into  7 intenden- 
cies, and  subdivided,  after  the  French  system,  into 
departments  and  arrondisseraents.  In  other  re- 
s|K‘cts.  the  successors  of  Mehetnet  Ali  have  tried 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  government  of  Imperial 
France.  The  civil  and  crimiiuil  laws  are  adminis- 
tered by  a cadi,  or  chief  judge,  and  his  deputy,  or 
rui ih.  But  most  of  these  offices  being  tilled  by 
Turks,  who  sjieak  their  own  language,  an  official 
interpreter  is  necessary.  The  court  of  the  cadi 
has  also  its  bash  roosol  (chief  sergeant  of  arrests, 
which  nre  executed  by  his  inferior  officers) ; its 
bush  kiitib,  or  chief  secretary ; ami  shahids,  or  re- 
corders, who  prepare  the  business  of  the  court, 
und  ‘relieve  it  of  such  details  as  would  unneces- 
sarily take  up  the  time  of  the  cadi.  Petty  ca**es 
are  at  once  decided  by  a za bit  or  magistrate.  The 
]wlice  is  numerous  and  effective,  and  consists  of 
the  military  and  the  magistrates,  ox  zabit  police. 
Though  still  very  defective,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Egypt,  has  lieen  vastly  improved  under 
the  government  of  the  successors  of  Mehemct  Ali. 
Except  in  ran*  cases  convicts  are  usually  punished 
by  being  compelled  to  labour  at  the  puGhc  works. 

The  pacha  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  *,  and  he  is.  in  fact, 

, the  only  considerable  agriculturist,  manufacturer, 
and  trader  in  the  country.  The  pacha  is  the  sole 
manufacturer,  printer,  and  bleacher  of  cotton 
goods ; the  sole  maker  of  sail-cloth  and  Fez  caps ; 
the  sole  glass-blower,  paper-manufacturer,  iron- 
founder,  gun-maker,  gunpowder  manufacturer,  k c. ; 
he  has  the  monopoly  of  opium,  indigo,  saltpetre, 
and  linseed  oils;  he  is  the  only  tanner  in  his  domi- 
nions; he  is  the  owner  of  all  the  mills  and  manu- 
factories, and  of  more  than  half  the  camels,  horses, 
buffaloes,  and  cattle  in  the  country ; and  of  half 
its  boats.  He  specifies  the  employments  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  |>op.  shall  engage;  the  crops  or 
produce  they  are  to  raise  or  furnish,  and  the  prices 
at  which,  when  produced,  they  are  to  deliver  therm 
to  his  agents.  This  system  of  administrative  in- 
terference, described  in  detail  by  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The 
head  cultivator  (chef  de  culture) , in  conjunction 
with  the  head  civil  authority  ( chei/k-rl-Mrd ) of 
each  village,  makes  every  year  a division  of  the 
lands  to  be  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants:  this 
division  having  been  made,  the  kind  of  culture  to 
which  each  |mrtion  is  to  lie  applied  is  determined, 
— so  much  being  devoted  to  dhourrah  ; so  much  to 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil ; ho  much  to  sugar, 
rice,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  quantity  of  dhourrah 
to  be  cultivated  is  regulated  according  to  the 
quantity  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  cultivator’s  family ; and  the  produce  is  given 
up  wholly  to  him  for  their  support.  The  other 
products  ore  divided  into  tiro  classes.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil  be- 
long to  the  cultivator,  after  the  quantity  of  each 
demanded  by  the  pacha  has  been  deducted : this 
quantity  varies  even*  year,  but  is  most  commonly 
one-half  of  the  produce.  The  remainder,  includ- 
ing rice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  wuad. 
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arc  reserved  exclusively  for  the  pacha  The  cul- 
tivator is  prohibited,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
from  retaining  the  smallest  portion  of  any  one  of 
these  articles:  they  are  de|Hwuted  in  the  public 
mugaziiic*  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  placed  to  the  account  of  the  fellahs  at  n price 
fixed  by  the  pacha,  which  never  exceeds  two- thirds 
of  the  market  price. 

The  fellah  lias  to  pay  to  the  pacha  the  miry , 
which  may  lie  regarded  either  as  a land-tax,  or 
the  rent,  of  the  land.  This  impost  is  regulated 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  the.  maximum 
is  *28  pataks  (15s.),  the  minimum  17  pataks  t x*.  Id.) 
the  feddan.  The  average  may  Ik*  aliotit  9*.  or  1 Os. 
an  acre.  'Hie  fellah  pays,  moreover,  a personal 
tax,  which  varies,  according  to  the  presumed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual,  from  15  piastres  to 
5 cents.  His  cattle  is  also  taxed  ; oxen  and  cows 
at  30  piastres,  and  at  70  piastres  when  thev  nre 
sold  to  the  butcher;  on  the  amrnnl  living  killed, 
the  skin  belongs  to  government.  An  account  is 
opened  by  the  village  tax-gatherers  with  each  in- 
habitant : the  fellah  is  credited  with  the  value  of 
the  produce  which  he  has  deposited;  and  debited 
with  the  miry,  and  the  other  imposts,  as  well  as 
the  prices  of  the  articles  with  which  he  has  lieen 
furnished,  which  always  exceed  their  value.  The 
accounts  are  balanced  every  four  years. 

A cultivator,  included  in  that  portion  of  a dis- 
trict on  which  the  com  required  by  the  pacha  is 
ordered  to  be  grown,  if  he  wish  to  commute  for 
the  delivery  of  that  article  by  a money  payment, 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  piastres  the 
ardep,  and  he  will  generally  rather  pay  this  sum 
than  double  the  sum  at  his  credit  with  govern- 
ment; such  credit,  being  of  no  service  to  him, 
since  it  is  never  paid;  while,  by  selling  his  com, 
even  with  the  duties  and  the  thirty-six  piastres 
which  lie  pays,  he  receives  at  least,  in  money,  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  value. 

It  must  Ik*  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  grind- 
ing oppressiveness  of  this  system,  that  it  has  ma- 
terially improved  the  agriculture  of  the  country ; 
and  that  some  new  ami  important  brandies  of  cul- 
ture have  lieen  introduced,  as  that  of  cotton,  now 
a staple  product.  Marshal  Marmont  states,  and 
the  fact  can  scarcely  bo  doubted,  that  these  im- 
provements never  could,  under  any  system,  have 
been  effected  by  the  fellahs,  who  are  ignorant, 
attached  to  old  hnbits,  and  easily  satisfied.  Hut 
the  vice  of  the  present  system  is,  that  the  fellahs 
reap  no  advantage  whatever  from  this  increased 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  stripped  them 
of  not  a few  of  their  limited'  enjoyments,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  impoverished  and  depressed  than 
they  ever  were  at  any  former  jieriod  of  their  his- 
tory ; their  increased  labour,  instead  of  bringing 
with  it  an  increase  of  comfort,  brings  only  an  in- 
crease of  privations.  Hence,  were  anything  to 
occur  that,  should  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  successors  of  Mehetnet  Ali,  the  whole  fabric 
would  fail  to  pieces.  It  is  forced,  factitious,  and 
unnatural ; and  is  certainly  not  based  on  or  as- 
sociated with  the  interests  or  affections  of  the 
people. 

The  gross  yearlv  revenue  of  Egypt  and  its  de- 
pendencies is  unknown,  and  various  estimates 
have  been  framed  of  its  amount.  It  probably 
amounts  to  790,000  purses,  or  about  3,950,000/. 
The  expenditure,  for  a number  of  years,  has  been 
larger  than  the  revenue.  The  deficit  has  created 
a floating  debt  which,  in  the  begimiing  of  1800, 
amounted  to  5,000,000/.  In  August  of  this  year 
the  government  contracted  a loan  of  28  millions  of 
francs,  or  1,2*20,000/.,  in  Paris ; and  a second  loan 
of  40  millions  of  francs,  or  1,000,000/.,  was  con- 
tracted in  March,  1802.  The  necessities  of  the 
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Egyptian  government  still  increasing,  a third  loan  I 
of  .r»,000,(RH)/.  sterling  wa a effected  in  Paris  and 
London  in  October,  1804. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  regeneration  of  the  army 
was  one  of  Mehemet  Ali’s  Hint  projects  on  attain- 
ing to  the  puehalic  of  Egypt.  To  accomplish 
this,  to  consolidate  his  government,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  other  reforms,  the  reconstruction, 
or,  if  that,  was  impossible,  the  destruction  of  the 
Mameluke  force  that  haul  so  long  ruled  in  Egypt, 
was  indispensable ; and  this  Mehemet  accom- 
plished, partly  bv  force  atul  partly  by  treachery. 
This  superb  cavalry  being  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small  party  who  enrolled  themselves 
tinder  the  banners  of  toe  pacha,  the  latter  com- 
menced his  work  of  military  reform  with  equal 
vigour  and  success.  He  had  long  been  sensible  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  Euro[>can  tactics  and  disci-  j 
plinc  over  the  brave  but  tumultuary  onsets  of  I 
Asiatic  troops,  and  he  was  determined  at  all  I 
hazards  to  introduce  the  European  system  into  I 
his  dominions.  With  this  view  he  had  his  troops  ! 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  some ; 
Italian  officers.  But  the  natives  were  naturally 
disinclined  to  the  change ; and  the  injudicious 
severity  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced ami  carried  into  effect,  gave  rise  to  a dan- 
gerous mutiny,  that  threatened  to  nut  an  end  to 
the  projects  and  power  of  the  jmclm.  Mehemet  ! 
having  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  formidable 
insurrection,  saw  his  error,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
with  greater  caution.  With  this  view’  he  formed  a 
de|»ot  of  fellahs  in  Upper  Egypt,  ami  had  them 
trained  in  the  European  manner  by  n French  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Selves,  who  changed  his  name  and 
title  into  Solvman  Pacha.  This  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  under  Napoleon,  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  new- model  ling  the  army  of 
the  pacha,  and  of  organising  and  disciplining  it 
according  to  the  most  approved  models;  ami  by  a 
rare  combination  of  firmness,  braver}’,  ami  good 
sense,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  both 
of  the  pacha  ami  the  troops.  The  army  organised  j 
in  this  manner  is  raised  by  conscription,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  pop.  of  the  country,  is 
very  severe.  The  number  of  troops,  in  1x38,  in- 
cluding veterans  and  invalids,  amounted  to  127,28b, 
besides  from  10.000  to  12,000  irregular  Turkish 
troops,  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  ran  furnish 

80.000  men.  But  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
especially  his  grandson,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  sue-  ' 
ccoded  to  the  government  in  1863,  greatly  reduced  ! 
this  large  army.  From  a semi-official  statement 
of  Sept.  1864,  it  npj**nr*  that  at  that  time  the 
regular  army  numl>ered  but  14,000  men,  namely, 

8.000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, ami  8,000  black  troops. 

The  Egyptian  navy,  also  a creation  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  comprised,  in 
1863,  seven  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  nine 
corvettes,  seven  brigs,  ami  eighteen  gunlsmts  ami 
smaller  vessels,  I slides  twenty-seven  transports. 
Many  of  these  ships,  constructed  by  native  build- 
ers, are  beautifully  modelled ; ami  though  the 
crews  have  not  attained  to  the  proficiency  of 
English  or  American  sailors,  they  have,  regard 
being  bad  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  placed,  made  the  most  extraordinary 
advances. 

Literature  and  Education. — The  literature  of 
the  Arabs  is  very  comprehensive.  The  works  on 
religion  and  jurisprudence  comprehend  about  one- 
fourth  of  tue  entire  number  of  Arabic  books. 
Others  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  history, 
ami  geography,  are  also  numerous ; as  are  also 
their  poetical  coin  ] nisi  t ions.  There  are  many  large 


libraries  in  Cairo,  most  of  which  ore  attached  to 
the  mosque*.  A system  of  public  instruction  has 
l>ecn  organised  bv  the  late  Mehemet  Ali,  which 
deserves  high  praise.  The  pupils  are  first  sent  to 
the  4 primary 5 schools,  of  which  there  are  fifty 
throughout  the  country.  The  youth  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  education  at  these,  they 
are  advanced  to  the  ‘ preparatory  ’ school*.  The 
next  step  is  to  the  ‘ special  ’ schools,  which  are  ten 
in  nuiul>cr,  each  devoted  to  particular  studies; 
namely,  medicine,  midwifery,  veterinary  surgery, 
languages,  music,  and  agriculture,  the  other  three 
being  military  schools,  to  fit  the  scholars  for  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry  service.  At  Aboo- 
sabel  in  Cairo,  the  pacha  established  a military 
hospital  and  a medical  college.  The  success  that 
attended  this  establishment  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary; and  notwithstanding  their  old  preju- 
dices, many  of  the  Arab  pupils  have  become  ex- 
pert anatomists  and  clever  surgeons. 

It  is  itnp<is»iblc  to  appreciate  too  highly  the 
beneficial  influence  of  these  establishments ; they 
have  already  effected,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  effect,  a very  great  revolution  in  the  public 
mind  in  the  East ; and  will  pave  the  way  for 
reforms  and  changes  of  which,  at  present,  no  one 
can  form  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  every  mosque 
or  public  fountain  has  a school  attached  to  it, 
mostly  endowed  by  benevolent  persona.  At  these 
schools,  getting  tlie  Koran  by  heart  forms  the 
chief  employment ; but  reading  and  writing  are 
also  taught : those  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  become  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  El-Aghas  at  Cairo,  the  princijtal  seat  of 
learning  in  the  East.  In  this  building  arc  certain 
ritraks,  or  colleges,  set  apart  for  the  natives  of ; ‘ar- 
ticular provinces.  The  regular  subjects  of  study 
are  grammar,  rhetoric,  Mohammedan  theology, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet;  law.  religious, 
civil,  and  criminal : algebra,  and  arithmetic.  The 
sciences  are  but  imperfectly  understood  in  Egypt, 
though  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
medical  science,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  European  practitioners,  and  natives  being  sent 
to  Eurojje  to  study.  Egyptian  geography  de- 
scribcs  the  earth  as  a flat  surface ; ami  astronomy, 
beyond  merely  computing  the  calendar,  is  studies! 
for  the  purposes  of  astrology.  Music  affords  a 
favourite  study  for  pastime,  but  the  theoretical 
system  is  complicated,  as  each  tone  has  three  in- 
tervals or  gradations  of  sound  instead  of  two. 
Their  melodies  are  mostly  of  a plaintive  kind; 
but  a kind  of  recitative,  in  which  they  chant  their 
romances,  has  some  bold  measures.  (Lane,  i.  285, 
d leg,;  Waghom's  Egypt  in  1838,  Appendix; 
Egvpt,  a Popular  Description,  182-190.) 

Productive  Industry. — No  soil  can  be  better 
adapted  for  ayricuiture  than  that  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  dc|M>sited  on  its  banks.  The 
earliest  authentic  records  of  the  human  race  re- 
present Egypt  as  the  granary  of  the  old  world,  to 
which  less  fortunate  nations  resorted  in  times  of 
scarcity;  while  she  received  from  them,  in  ex- 
change for  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  those 
luxuries  and  riches  which  enabled  her  people  to 
; make  such  early  progress  in  the  arts,  and  to  leave 
behind  them  monuments  surpassing  even  the  re- 
: mains  of  the  classic  world  in  costliness,  extent, 
and  grandeur.  The  supplies  of  slime  annually 
brought  down  by  the  nver  considerably  abridge 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and  have  cnahh-d 
the  country,  with  but  little  of  his  assistance,  to 
bear  for  the  last  8,000  vears  three,  and  sometimes 
four  annual  crops,  without  the  least  impoverish- 
ment. The  husbandry  of  Egypt  is  divided  into 
two  great  classes: — the  upper,  or  sharakee  lauds 
where  the  banks  are  too  high  for  the  country 
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beyond  them  to  benefit  by  the  inundation ; and 
the  m,  or  low  lands,  which  are  watered  by  the 
natural  overflowing*  of  the  river. 

About  four  millions  of  ferlddiu  arc  now  under 
cultivation  in  Egypt,  of  which  from  2(H), 000  to 
300,000  are  occupied  with  cotton;  1,000,000  with 
flax,  indigo,  sugar,  dates,  hemp,  <fcc. ; and  the 
other  2,800,000  or  2,700,000  feddAna  with  grain, 
principally  millet  ( dhourra ),  maize,  wheat,  and 
rice.  In  Lower  Egppt  sowing  commences  imme- 
diately after  the  waters  subside ; the  seed  only 
renuinng  to  bo  strewn!  over  the  land,  and  it 
either  sinks  into  the  soft  earth  by  its  own  weight, 
or  is  trodden  down  by  cattle  driven  over  it.  This 
is  generally  done  in  November ; in  February  the 
Helds  are  verdant,  and  in  May  the  harvest  takes 
place.  In  July  rice  and  maize  are  again  planted, 
and  yield  a second  harvest  in  September.  In 
Upper  Egypt  the  constant  artificial  supply  of  irri- 
gation required  by  the  land  gives  to  the  former 
unceasing  employment.  Deprived  of  rain,  and 
exposed  almost  always  to  a burning  sun,  the 
land  would  be  arid  and  barren  if  not  constantly 
refreshed  with  moisture.  After  the  water  has 
been  preserved  in  canals  and  wells,  it  is  raised  by 
Persian  water- wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  or  by 
means  of  a hand-machine  of  a more  simple  con- 
st ruction.  Sowing  begins  here  about  November, 
as  in  Ix>wer  Egypt;  and  the  com  begins  to  spring 
up  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  bv  Deccmlier 
gives  to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a verdant 
spring.  In  January  lupines,  dolichoes,  and  cumins 
are  sown ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
first  barley  harvest  commences.  In  February 
sugar-cam's  arc  cut  for  the  press.  By  April  flax 
has  ripened,  ami  the  plants  are  pulled  up ; tobacco 
leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  wheat  harvest  is  got 
in.  In  July  there  is  a third  crop  of  trefoil,  and  a 
second  of  rice.  October  is  the  month  fur  all  sorts 
of  leguminous  seeds  to  be  sown.  (Maltc-Brun, 
iv.  43— 15 ; Rurekhardt’s  Arabic  Proverbs,  134  ; 
Wilkinson’s  Topography  of  Thebes.) 

The  efforts  of  the  present  government  have 
been  principally  directed  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
so  that  the  crops  of  wheat  have  greatly  fallen 
off,  and  Alexandria  has  ceased  to  be  a port  for 
the  shipment  of  this  species  of  grain.  The  cotton 
of  Egypt  is  long-stapled,  of  good  quality,  and  the 
soil  is  well  suited  to  its  growth.  By  far  the 
largest  amount  of  this  produce  is  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  exports  more  than 
doubled  in  quantity  and  more  than  quintupled 
in  value  in  the  live  years  1859  to  1**>3.  The 
exports  of  raw  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  were  33ti,313  cwts.,  valued  1,241,677 L in 
1859,  had  risen  to  835,289  cw  ts.,  of  the  value  of 
8,841,667/.  in  18(13.  The  shipments,  however,  de- 
creased in  18(14,  and  still  more  in  18(15,  owing  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  cotton  growing 
districts  of  the  great  American  republic. 

As  the  productiveness  of  Egypt  depends  wholly 
on  the  extent  of  the  inundation  and  the  com- 
mand of  water,  it  would  be  of  vast  imjs»rtance 
to  the  country  if  means  could  be  found  of  regu- 
lating the  inundation,  and  preserving  the  waste 
of  water,  which  is  here  the  one  thing  needful. 
These  im|Kirtant  considerations,  which  engrossed 
n large  share  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  excavated  the  lake 
Maris  with  this  view,  have  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  present  rulers,  who  have  projected  and, 
to  some  extent,  carried  out  great  works  fur  the 
regulation  of  the  inundation.  It  is  believed  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impracticable  so  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  river  that  it  might  always  be 
equably  diffused  over  a much  larger  extent  of 
country  than  at  present,  and  that  an  inex- 
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haunt  ilde  supply  might  be  secured  for  irrigation 
in  the  dry  season.  Fully  realised,  such  works 
could  not  fail  to  double  or  treble  the  productive 
cafmcities  of  the  country ; and  with  them  and 
private  enterprise  and  industry,  the  wealth  and 
population  of  Egypt  in  modern  times  might  be  as 
great  as  under  the  Pharaohs. 

Commerce. — No  country  can  be  better  situated 
for  commerce  than  Egypt.  She  forms  the  link 
that  connects  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds ; 
and  it  is  to  her  admirable  situation  in  this  respect, 
and  to  the  commerce  of  which  she  in  consequence 
early  became  the  centre,  that  her  ancient  wealth 
aud  civilisation  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It 
has  been  customary  to  trace  the  ruin  of  commerce 
in  Egypt,  in  modem  times,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  event  than 
it  really  seems  to  deserve.  No  doubt  it  most 
probably  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
diverted  a portion  of  the  trade  with  the  extreme 
western  states  of  Europe,  and  in  the  lyilkicr 
articles,  into  a new  channel;  hut  had  the  same 
facilities  for  conducting  the  commerce  with  the 
East  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies that  existed  in  antiquity,  the  trade  between 
India  and  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  products, 
would,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  have  con- 
tinued to  a great  extent  in  the  old  channel.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  extinction  of  the  trade 
through  Egypt,  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  was 
mainly  owing  to  its  having  become  subjected  to 
the  lawless  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  loaded  all  articles  passing  through  the 
country  with  oppressive  exactions,  and  treated  all 
foreigners,  especially  Christians,  with  insolence 
and  contempt.  But  a new  ivra  has  begun  ; and 
the  intercourse  with  the  East  has  already  in  part 
reverted  to  its  old  channels.  The  establishment 
of  a steam  communication  between  Europe  and 
India  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Suez,  with  a 
railway  through  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  important  events  in  recent  times.  It  has 
shortened  tne  journey  to  India,  from  six  months 
to  a month,  and  has  thus  immensely  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Great  Britain  over  her 
vast  possessions  in  the  East.  At  the  beginning 
of  1865,  Egypt  bail  no  less  than  360  miles  of 
railway,  the  most  important  of  the  lines  being 
that  of  the  * Overland  Route’  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez,  223  m.  in  length.  This  line,  constructed 
chiefly  by  English  engineers  and  with  English 
capital,  has  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  Egypt, 

It  was  one  of  the  grand  projects  of  the  late 
Me  he  met  Ali  to  reconstruct  the  famous  canal  that 
formerly  connected  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile. 
According  to  Herodotus,  t His  canal  was  com- 
menced by  Nccho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  finished 
by  Darius.  (Lib.  ii.  § 158,  iv.  39.)  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  by  whom,  according  to  some  author- 
ities it  was  completed,  this  canal  became  an  im- 
portant channel  of  communication.  It  joined  the 
E.  or  Pclusinc  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain ; it  thence  proceeded 
E.  to  the  bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Tern  rah  and 
Cheik-Aneded,  whence  it  followed  a nearly  S. 
direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Red  Sea  at 
Arsinoe,  either  at  or  near  where  Suez  now  stands. 
It  is  said  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  805),  to  have 
been  1,000  stadia  (122  m.)  in  length;  but  if  we 
measure  it  on  the  best  modern  maps  it  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  from  85  to  95  ra.  Herodotus  says 
that  it  was  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes 
sailing  abreast.  This  great  work  having  fallen  into 
decay  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty, 
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was  renovated  either  by  Trajan  or  Adrian ; and  | 
it  was  finally  renewed  by  Amruu,  the  general  of  I 
the  caliph  Omar,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  anno  I 
639.  (Hdrodote.  par  Lurcher,  iii.  450.)  The  I 
French  engineers  traced  the  remains  of  this  great  i 
work  for  a considerable  distance;  and  during 
Meheroet  All's  lifetime  great  efforts  were,  made  to  . 
form  a new  1 Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal.*  In  the  end, 
an  enterprising  engineer,  M.  F.  de  Lease  pa,  sue-  : 
ceeded  in  forming  a company  to  cam’  out  this  ! 
object,  and  in  the  spring  iff  1365  the  works  were  so 
far  advanced  that  a party  of  delegates,  representing 
the  chief  states  of  Europe  and  America,  actually 
passed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Hed  Sea  by 
the  new  canal.  The  delegates  performed  the 
journey  from  the  Nile  to  Ismaila  by  the  freshwater 
canal,  and  from  Ismaila  to  Port  Said  by  the  mari- 
time (saltwater)  canal.  The  boats  were  towed  by 
camels  and  horses,  and  for  a distance  also  on  the 
maritime  canal  by  steamers.  After  inspecting 
the  yorks  in  progress  at  Port  Said  the  delegates 
returned  again  south,  sailing  back  to  Ismaila  with 
a fresh  northerly  wind.  The  maritime  canal,  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  was  not  navigable  for  boat*  , 
beyond  Ismaila ; the  remainder  of  the  journey  i 
therefore  to  the  Red  Sea  had  to  be  performed  by 
the  freshwater  canal.  This  latter  canal  takes  its 
source  at  the  Nile,  close  to  the  town  of  Zagazig,  j 
and  runs  nearly  due  east  through  the  once  fertile 
land  of  Goshen  until  it  reaches  Ismaila ; at  about 
2 m.  from  the  latter  town  it  branches  off  to  the 
southward,  leaving  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Hitter 
Lakes  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  Hed  Sea  at 
Suez. 

Ismaila  is  a flourishing  and  picturesque  little  1 
town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  isthmus,  75  kilometres  from  Port  Said.  1 
midway  between  the  two  sens  at  the  north  end  j 
of  Lake  Timsah,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the 
works  of  the  canal.  The  width  of  the  mari- 
time cannl  varies  at  present,  according  to  local-  j 
ities,  from  about  16  to  58  metres,  except  in  the  I 
immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Said,  where  it  attains  i 
84  metres.  Its  average  depth  at  present  is  not 
more  than  from  2 to  3 ft.  The  depth  of  the  fresh- 
water canal  is  much  the  same  at  present  as  that 
of  the  maritime  canal,  but,  of  course,  it  is  deeper 
during  high  Nile ; its  width  vnries  from  about 
16  to  about  25  metres.  The  company  of  M.  F.  de 
Lesscps,  it  is  stated,  have  contracted  with  various 
French  firms  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  of 
the  works  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Hed  Sea 
by  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  at  which  date  the  com- 
pany expect  that  the  canal  will  lie  opeued  to 
navigation,  at  a cost  to  the  shareholders  not  ex- 
celling the  subscribed  capital  of  8.000,000/.  ster- 
ling. (Malta  'l  ime!*.  May  4,  1865.) 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  centres  in 
Alexandria;  and  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  on  that  city  for  an  account  of  the 
im|Kirts  and  exports  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  trade  is  at  present  carried  on. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Egypt  in  current 
piastres,  each  equal  to  something  under  3c/.,  there 
fieiug  100  of  them  to  the  pound  sterling.  There 
are,  besides,  coins  to  represent  the  K piastre  (noon 
cktrsh)  and  1-lOth  fiuUlah  or  j ninth)  and  5 and  I 
111  fuddah  pieces.  The  madeeyrh  is  a small  gold  I 
coin,  of  the  value  of  four  piastres;  and  the  khey-  | 
myt  h is  equal  to  nine  piastres,  or  21  d.  and  3-5ths. 
These  are  the  only  Egyptian  coins.  There  is,  I 
however,  the  nominal  bets  or  purse,  which  stands  ! 
for  500  piastres,  and  the  fuizndi,  or  treasury  of) 
1,000  purses,  or  5,000/.  sterling.  The  coins  of  I 
Constantinople  nre  current  iu  Egypt,  but  scarce.  | 
European  and  American  dollars  are  pretty  gene-  ! 
rally  exchanged  for  20  piastres.  The  English  j 


sovereign  is  called  yin  yeh , for  guinea,  and  is 
freely  taken. 

Antupiities  of  Egypt. — A contemplation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  scattered  throughout  Egypt, 
carries  us  back  to  a period  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes no  other  records  than  those  derived  from 
the  monuments  themselves.  The  temples,  the 
palaces,  and  pyramids  of  the  country,  mark  the 
spot  where  idolatry  began — where  civilisation  com- 
menced its  career;  while  the  annals  of  other  na- 
tions prove  that  this  land  of  gigantic  fabric*  bad 
attained  to  a high  degree  of  civil  and  social  order 
and  architectural  proficiency,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  involved  in  barbarism.  The  range 
of  oljjects  presented  to  the  areluvologist  may  t»e 
classified  thus: — 1.  Pyramids;  2.  Temples;  3. 
Colossi  and  Sphinxes  ; 4.  Sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics; 5.  Tombs  and  paintings. 

1.  The  Pyramids,  which,  for  vast  ness  and  dura- 
tion, stand  at  the  head,  not  only  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  but  of  the  ancient  world,  on* 
placed  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  E.  foot  of 
the  Libvan  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  W. 
bank  ot  the  Nile.  They  commence  at  Ghizeh. 
nearly  opposite  to  Cairo,  in  about  30°  lat..  and 
extend  S.  to  about  29°.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh, 
three  in  number,  are  the  best  known,  the  largest, 
and  most  celebrated.  They  stand  on  a plateau  of 
rock,  elevated  about  150  ft.  above  the  desert,  about 
7 in.  W.  bv  S.  from  Cairo.  The  pyramidal  form 
seems  to  have  l>ecn  adopted  in  order  to  ensure 
stability.  Their  plan  is  that  of  a perfect  square, 
and  their  aides  contract  by  regular  gradations  till 
they  terminate  in  a {stint,  but  so  that  the  width 
of  the  base  always  exceeds  the  perpendicular 
height.  They  are  not  solid ; at  least  chambers 
and  galleries  have  been  explored  in  some  of  the 
principal  pyramids.  The  greatest  of  the  pyrainiiU 
of  Ghizeh,  and  indeed  of  Egypt — that  of  Cheops, 
the  building  of  which  is  described  by  Herodotus, 
is  a gigantic  structure.  The  sides  of  its  base, 
which  are  in  the  line  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
measure,  at  the  foundation,  763*4  ft.,  so  that  it 
occupies  a space  of  more  than  13  acres.  Its  per- 
|>eiuiicular  height  is  about  460  ft.,  being  about 
100  ft.  higher  than  the  summit  of  St.  Haul's. 
This  huge  fabric  consists. of  successive  tiers  of  vast 
blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  rising  above  each  other 
in  the  form  of  steps.  The  thickness  of  the  stones, 
which  is  identical  wffth  the  height  of  the  steps, 
decreases  as  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  increases* 
the  greatest  height  being  4*628  ft.  and  the  least 
1*686  ft.  The  meau  breadth  of  the  steps  is  aU>ut 
1 ft.  9 in.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  esti- 
mating the  numlier  of  steps  or  tiers  of  stone  at 
203.  According  to  the  information  communicated 
to  Herodotus  by  the  priests.  1 00,000  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  the  construction  of 
this  prodigious  edifice ; and  ten  years  were  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a causeway  by  which  to 
convey  the  stones  to  the  place,  and  in  their  con- 
veyance. (Lib.  ii.  § 124.) 

The  other  pyramids  are  of  inferior  dimensions ; 
but  they  are  mostly  all,  notwithstanding,  of  vast 
magnitude — instar  montium  n/uette : they  are  not 
all  of  stone,  some  of  them  being  of  brick. 

Many  learned  dissertations  have  been  written, 
and  many  fanciful  ami  a few  ingenious  conjectures 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  original  use 
ami  object  of  these  imperishable  structures.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  such,  that  hitherto 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at. 
Even  in  the  remotest  antiquity  their  origin  was 
matter  of  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  w as  known 
with  respect  to  them  or  their  founders,  (l'lin. 
Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  36,  § 12.)  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable  that  tliev  were 
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intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  an- 1 and  in  some  instances  a mile  long.  This  conducts 
cient  Egyptians;  and  that  they  were  at  once  a | to  the  entrance,  or  pru/>ytan,  a principal  feature  in 
species  of  tombs  and  temples,  but  partici|ia(ing  the  building,  consisting  of  pyramidal  moles,  with 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  character.  , a rectangular  base  and  sides,  inclining  less  to  one 
(For  some  remarks  on  this  j»art  of  the  subject,  sec  I another  than  in  the  perfect  pyramid,  upou  which 
.Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  170,  Ac.  4 to  edit. ; and  Greaves's  j the  most  elaborate  sculptures  were  cut.  Between 
Pyrumidographia,  in  his  works,  vol.  i.)  them  is  the  door;  but  before  the  door  sometimes 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  regard  the  pvra-  | two  obelisks  rise  beside  two  colossi,  as  iu  the 
mid*  as  monuments  merely  of  the  power  and  folly  temple  of  Luxor  (Thebes).  The  number  of  these 
of  the  monarchs  by  whom  they  were  raised,  and  j propyl  a and  dromi  is  indefinite ; occasionally  three 
of  the  Ixmdage  of  their  subject*.  This,  however,  | must  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the  prouaos,  or 
seems  to  be  a very  au|>er1icial  prejudiced  view  of  portico  of  the  temple  itself,  which  has  a massive 
the  matter.  The  varying  magnitude  of  the  pyra-  facade,  supported  by  pillars.  A doorway  leads  to 
niids,  the  fact  of  their  ixdng  scat  tered  over  a space  the  sekos,  or  cell,  which  is  always  divided  into 
extending  lengthwise  ubout  70  m.,  and  their  ex-  several  apartment*.  A second  door  generally  lead* 
truordinury  number,  appear  to  show  pretty  conclu-  to  an  hypo*tolite  hall,  havittg  a Hat  roof,  supported 
sively  that  they  must  have  been  constructed  from  by  huge  pillar*.  (Dkndkkah.)  Some  of  these 
a sense  of  utility  or  duty  ; and  not  out  of  caprice,  halls  are  of  immense  size.  Other  chambers  suc- 
or  from  a vain  desire  to  {►eqs.-Uwte  the  names  or  coed,  until  the  holy  recess  present*  itself;  an 
the  celebrity  of  the  founders.  If  we  had  a su Hi-  oblong  room,  with  an  altar  and  several  idols  sculp- 
cicnt  knowledge  of  antiquity,  it  would  probably  tured  in  stone.  To  almost  every  apartment  there 
l»e  found  that  the  motives  which  led  to  the  con-  are  staircases  leading  to  the  terraced  roofs,  many 
structimi  of  the  pyramids  were,  at  bottom,  nearly  of  which  are  of  such  dimensions  that  at  present 
identical  with  those  which  led  to  the  construction  Arab  villages  are  built  upon  them.  Although 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s;  and  that  they  art*  many  of  the  temples  are  more  than  a mile  in 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  piety,  as  well  as  length,  their  interiors  are  uniformly  covered  in 
of  the  power,  of  the  Pharaohs.  every  part  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures. 

It  is  impo.ssiblc  for  auy  one  to  look  at  these  The  structures  will  be  found  more  minutely  de- 
stnpendou*  piles  without  a deep  sense  of  their  s<Til>ed  under  Dksdkkaii,  Kdfou,  and  Tukiies. 
sublimity.  Their  prodigious  magnitude,  the  im-  (Struts),  Edt.  de  (a^iulxm,  305 ; Egyptian  Ajiti- 
pcnel ruble  mystery  that  hang*  over  their  origin,  quities.  i.  69-77.) 

and  the  purpose*  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  j 3.  Colossi,  Sphinxes,  frc. — Although  these  have 
the  conviction  that  they  will  endure  long  after  the  i been  invariably  found  as  appendage*  to  the  temples, 
proudest  existing  monuments  of  human  greatness  yet  the  im|»ortuiit  place  tuey  occupy  in  the  anti- 
have  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  awaken  feelings  quities  of  Egypt  demands  a Maturate  notice,  lin- 
that  cannot  be  excited  bv  any  other  display  of  mensity  of  size,  so  main  an  element  in  producing 
tiie  power  and  industry  of  man.  The  pyramids,  grandeur  of  effect,  was  the  chief  end  of  the  Egyptian 
too,  are  associated  with  some  of  the  most  interest-  artist;  and  tliut  this  might  take  a stronger  hold 
ing  events  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  They  upon  the  imagination  of  the  s|iecLntor,  the  largest 
were  probably  gazed  upon  by  Moses,  ami  certainly  colossi  have  mostly  placed  near  them  u small  figure 
were  regarded  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  for  contrast  and  measure  of  magnitude.  Those 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato : representing  men  ure  always  the  Hgures  of  some 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon  marshalled  deity,  and  were  placed  in  pairs  opposite  the  pro- 
their  host*  under  their  shallow  ; and  they  are  no  pvhea.  They  are  miked,  except  a head-dress  and 
doubt  destined  to  receive  the  homage  of  poet*,  cfoth  bound  round  the  waist.  Some  are  sculptured 
historians,  and  philosophers,  and  to  witness  the  of  one  entire  stone  (hence  called  mouoli (lies),  and 
exploits  of  warriors,  through  the  all  but  endless  were  cut  out  of  the  quarries  and  transported  to  the 
series  of  future  ages.  (For  further  details  as  to  temples  at  an  enormous  exjtetise  of  time  and  lubotir. 
the  Pyramid*,  beside*  the  authorities  already  re-  On  the  plain  of  Thebe*,  ubout  hull  way  l>etwocu 
ferml  to,  sec  the  OcHcriptioii  de  l’Egypte,  tom.  ix.;  the  \V.  desert  and  the  Nile,  are  two  colossal  Hgures, 
Modern  Traveller,  ‘Egypt,’  vol.  i. ; Clarke’s  Tra-  about  50  ft.  in  height,  seated  each  on  a pedestal 
vela,  vol.  v.  8vo  e<l. ; Greaves’s  Works,  i.  1-164,  1#  ft.  long,  14  ft.  broad,  und  6 ft.  high.  One  of 
e<L  1 737 ; Ancient  Universal  History,  i.  425-445 ; these,  supposed  to  be  the  * Memnon,’  the  most  cele- 
Herodote,  par  Lorcher,  lib.  ii.,  with  the  notes;  bra  tod  by  far  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  is  said  to 
and  a host  of  other  works.)  have  emitted  sounds  at  sunrise  or  soon  after,  and 

2.  Temples. — The  remains  of  buildings  devoted  when  the  sun’*  rays  fell  on  it*  lips.  Strabo  saw 
to  religious  worship  f irm,  next  to  the  pyramids,  | the  statue,  and  heard  the  mysterious  sound ; and 
the  most  considerable  reliaues  of  antiquity  in  Tacitus  tells  u*  that  Gormanicus  visited  the  i Mem~ 
Egvpt.  Beared  alter  one  uniform  design,  gigantic  nonis  Saxea  ejjiyies,  ubi  ratliis  salts  icta  cst , vaetdem 
in  size,  massive  in  detail,  and  calculated  to  strike  tsmum  redden*.'  (Annul.,  lib,  ii.  § til.)  A portion 
awe  to  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  they  show  of  a similar  Htatue,  hut  of  smaller  dimensions,  may 
how  large  a share  religion  occupied  in  the  policy  I be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  4,  Egyptian 
of  the  rulers,  and  in  the  social  condition  of  the  j Saloon),  which  was  brought  by  Bclzoni  from  the 
people.  Egyptian  architecture  ha* — unlike  that  j Memnonium.  Besides  these  gigantic  representa- 
of  Greece — found  few  imitators;  for  the  vasines*  i t ions  of  deitied  human  being*,  those  of  other 
and  solidity  it  demands,  the  enormous  proportions  gods  are  met  with  throughout  the  country.  The 
it  exhibits,  require  an  amount  of  lubour  and  nia-  strangest  are  those  ideal  tigures  called  sphinxes, 
tcrial  only  to  have  been  furnished  in  the  land  of  some  having  a man’s  head,  and  lion’s  limb*  and 
the  pyramids.  Hence  the  unvarying  uniformity  body  (( andrv-xjthinxes ) ; other*,  the  most  numerous, 
which  all  the  *|>eciniens  of  it  present,  un mixed  as  ; with  a female  head ; others  again  displaying  a 
they  are  with  the  additions  of  modern  taste,  un-  . ram’s  heath 

touched  by  the  hand  of  improvement,  renders  the  Sphinxes  were  usually  placed  in  those  double 
architecture  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  all  other  | rows  which  formed  the  avenues,  or  dromi.  of 
nation*,  the  roost  characteristic  and  unique.  The  the  temples,  and  vary  very  much  in  size.  The 
plan  and  appurtenances  of  an  Egyptian  temple  j largest  is  that  placed  fc.  of  the  second  pyramid  of 
consist,  first,  of  the  approach  to  it,  or  dramas;  a ' Ghizch.  It  is  an  andro-sphinx,  much  ut  it  buried 
sacred  avenue,  lined  on  each  side  with  sphinxes,  J iu  sand,  but  the  head  and  a portion  of  the  body 
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are  visible ; the  first  measuring,  from  the  cliin  to 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  28  ft.,  the  body  being  above 
1(H)  ft,  long;  the  face  has  been  much  mutilated. 
The  excavations  of  M.  Caviglia  disclosed  some 
curious  appendages  to  this  gigantic  monster.  On 
a stone  platform,  between  the  fore-paws,  is  a block 
of  granite  14  ft,  by  7 ft,,  and  2 li.  thick,  highly 
embellished  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief;  and  on 
the  second  digit  of  the  southern  paw,  a Greek  in- 
scription is  deeply  cut  (given  with  others  in  the 
(Quarterly  Review,  xix.  411,  with  a translation  by 
Dr.  Young).  Between  the  legs  of  the  sphinx,  and 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  is  a small  temple,  a 
plan  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. (xix.  416.)  Appearances  around  the  sphinx 
indicate  that  it  was  originally  enclosed  within  a 
wall.  Besides  the  human  colossi  and  sphinxes, 
other  figures  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  mythology 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  the  colossi,  of 
whatever  denomination,  were,  it  is  supposed,  co- 
loured over  in  every  part,  many  of  them  still  ex- 
hibiting traces  of  paint.  (Ilccren’s  Researches, 
ii.  211,  Engl,  trans. ; Quarterly  Review.) 

4.  Sculptures  and  Hirroglyjdiics. — The  preceding 
chapters  only  give  an  account  of  those  specimens 
of  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture  whose  im- 
mensity, and,  when  compared  with  the  classic  ele- 
gance of  Grecian  models,  whose  uncouth  forms 
might  be  deemed  the  first  rude,  though  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  Egyptian  artists;  hut  a close  exami- 
nation of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  ancient 
buildings  are  profusely  enriched,  shows  the  great 
proficiency  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  more 
refined  branches  of  art.  The  obelisks,  the  walls, 
and  all  the  apartments  of  the  edifices  desoril>ed 
above,  are  covered  in  almost  every  part  with  scuJj>- 
tures  executed  with  the  most  minute  finish  and 
exquisite  skill.  The  ruined  temples  and  obelisks 
of  Egypt  are,  in  fact,  so  many  historical  records. 
The  wars  and  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns 
wen1,  for  the  most  part,  the  theme  of  the  sculptor. 
The  immense  propvtoa  and  walls  of  Luxor  and 
Karmic,  for  example,  give  a vivid  picture  of  the 
forms  of  pursuit,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying, — the  sea  tights,  the  reli- 
gious sacrifices  and  processions. 

'fhe  hieroglyphics  or  figures,  symbolical  devices, 
and  characters  with  which  the  Egyptian  olieliska 
and  other  monuments  are  covered,  are  highly  in- 
teresting, from  the  insight  which  they  nffonl  into 
the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  a 
written  language.  The  most  obvious  exjK'dient 
for  communicating  substantive  ideas  would  be  by 
drawing  figures  of  the  objects : thus,  a battle  might 
lie  represented  by  the  figures  of  armed  men  con- 
tending with  each  other.  But  this  is  a very  clumsy 
and  inconvenient  rmidc  of  conveying  information, 
and  cannot  l*e  applied  to  represent  mental  feelings 
or  abstract  ideas.  Hence  pictorial  are  very  soon 
superseded  by  or  mixed  up  with  Hvmbolicnl  or 
allegorical  representations,  which  depict  facts,  qua- 
lities, or  circumstances,  hv  conventional  or  arbi- 
trary- marks;  and  these  sorts  of  characters  lieing, 
in  the  course  of  time,  still  further  simplified,  lose 
a great  portion  of  their  original  pictorial  character, 
and  degenerate  into  what  inuy  he  called  a common, 
demotic , or  enchorial  writing.  The  Chinese  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  this  sort  of  conventional 
writing;  and  Duhalde  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  derived  from 
pictorial  writing.  (Duhalde,  Description  Geogra- 
pliique,  Ac.,  ii.  272,  ed.  1736.)  The  present  Chinese 
characters  am,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a refined  and 
improved  species  of  hieroglyphics,  each  character 
presenting  to  the  eye  a distinct  object  or  quality. 
At  this  point  the  Chinese  have  stopped ; and  it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  attempt 


to  mark  the  different  sounds  of  the  voice  by  cha- 
racters or  letters,  and  by  combining  these  to  form 
a written  language.  Mow,  it  was  long  supposed 
that,  like  the  Chinese,  the  characters  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  were  wholly  liieroglyphical, 
and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
)K»nded  in  efforts  to  decipher  them.  It  was  latterly, 
however,  conjectured  hv  Zoega  (De  Origine  et  Usu 
Obeliscorum,  p.  454),  that  some  of  the  character* 
on  the  monuments  might  he  neither  pictorial  nor 
symbolical,  but  phonetic  (from  vox)  ; that  is, 
that  they  might  represent  sounds,  and  not  things, 
and  he  either  alphabetic  or  syllabic,  or  both.  W a r- 
burton  had  already  shown  now  the  refined  sym- 
bolic writing  might  pass  into  the  phonetic,  hut  he 
erroneously  concluded  that  the  monuments  afforded 
no  specimens  of  the  latter.  (Divine  Leg.,  iii.  161.) 
The  surmise,  for  it  was  little  better,  of  Zoega  has 
since,  however,  been  established  bv  Dr.  Young, 
Charopollion,  and  others.  But  in  doing  this  they 
had  facilities  unknown  to  Warburton,  Zoega,  and 
previous  inquirers.  The  French,  when  in  Egypt, 
discovered  at  Rosetta  a stone,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  three  inscription*  are  sculp- 
tured ; and  it  appears  from  the  last  and  most  perfect 
of  these,  which  is  in  Greek,  that  the  inscriptions 
arc  cither  entirely  or  substantially  identical  with 
each  other.  I sung  the  same  royal  decree  which,  it 
says,  was  ordered  to  lie  cut  in  sacred  characters  or 
hieroglyphics,  in  enchorial  characters  (that  is,  in 
modified  or  conventional  hieroglyphics),  and  in 
Greek.  The  inscriptions  are  a good  deal  mutilated, 
particularly  the  hieroglyph ical ; but  they  are  still 
sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  the  liieroglyphical 
and  enchorial  to  he  compared  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Greek.  The  study  of  this  trilingual  stone 
enabled  Dr.  Young  to  determine,  or  rather  perhap* 
conjecture  with  considerable  probability,  which  of 
the  enchorial  ami  liieroglyphical  signs  were  plu^- 
netic,  and  to  fix  their  value.  M.  Champollion  ami 
others  have  since  zealously  followed  up  the  path 
thus  opened,  but  with  no  great  or  marked  success. 
If,  indeed,  the  Egyptian  writing  were  cither  wholly 
figurative  or  wholly  phonetic,  a key  to  its  mysteries 
might  l»c  discovered,  ami  its  long  hidden  treasures 
lie  again  brought  to  light.  But  the  most  probable 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  partly  the  one 
and  parti v the  other;  or  that  the  characters  an*  in 
a state  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
This,  also,  is  the  matured  opinion  of  Champollion, 
who  lavs  it  down  distinctly,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Precis du  Systeme  Hieroglvphique.  that  * the 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  is  a complex  system 
— a system  figurative , symltolical,  ami  phonetic,  in 
the  same  text,  in  the  same  phrase,  I would  almost 
say  in  the  same  word.’  An  examination  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  must  go  far  to  satisfy  every 
one  that  this  is  a tolerably  correct  statement. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  purely  pictorial ; w hile 
others  are  more  arbitrary  symbols,  and  may  be. 
and  must  probably  in  some  instances  are,  phonetic ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  alphabetic  or  syllabic. 
In  fact,  no  certain  conclusions  can  be,  or,  at  all 
events,  have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  it.  No 
doubt  it  was  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  who 
were  instructed  in  its  mysteries,  hut  to  those  des- 
titute of  such  instruction  its  interpretation  must 
be  a work  of  all  but  insuperable  difficulty;  so  that 
there  seems  hut  little  probability  that  the  veil 
which  covered  Isis  in  antiquity  should  ever  be 
wholly  removed.  (Besides  the  authorities  already 
referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  the  art.  * Hiero- 
glyphics' in  the  Encyc.  Britnnnica,  one  of  the  uw*«t 
able  and  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject  that  lias 
ever  ap}>eared. 

5.  Tombs  anil  Paintings. — Every  relic  of  tlic 
aucicnt  Egyptians  appears  to  have  been  original lv 
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designed  for  an  almost  perpetual  endurance.  Their 
architecture, — the  forma  of  which  are  mostly  pyra- 
midal, with  bases  that  have  withstood  the  most 
studious  and  continued  destruction ; their  colossal 
sculptures,— many  of  them  monolithes  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock ; and  even  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
— all  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  eternity. 
Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  many  of  the 
mummies  recently  unrolled  were  embalmed,  yet 
every  feature,  every  fibre,  still  remains.  Even  the 
colours  of  the  paintings  with  which  their  sepul- 
chres were  adorned  are  still  as  vivid  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  on  yesterday.  So  deep  were  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  concerning  dissolution,  that  they 
In-stowed  more  labour  and  ornament  upon  the 
dwellings  of  the  dead  than  upon  the  habitations 
of  the  living.  ‘They  call,’  says  Diodorus  Siculus, 

‘ the  houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  for  a short 
apace  we  inhabit  them ; but  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  they  call  eternal  mansions,  because  thev  con- 
tinue with  the  gods  for  an  infinite  space.  Where- 
fore, in  the  structure  of  their  houses,  they  ore  little 
solicitous ; but  in  exquisitely  adorning  their  sepul- 
chres, they  think  no  cost  sufficient.’  (Diod.  Sic,, 
lib.  i.)  It  was  not  enough  that  the  bodies  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  preserved  by  the  laborious  and 
expensive  process  of  embalming,  hut  their  actions 
nnd  employments  during  life  were  elaborately  re- 
corded, and,  as  it  were,  perpetuated,  by  the  hand 
«>f  the  jarinter  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  in  which 
they  were  laid.  In  everv  instance  the  entrances 
of  the  tombs  were  artfully  concealed,  presenting 
nn  exact  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  mck  in 
which  they  were  cut ; for  all  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
are  excavations,  those  of  the  people  l>cing  dug  in 
the  side  of  the  mountains,  and  those  of  the  kings 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  temples,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  Biban-el-MolnJt  at  Thebes. 
The  expedients  employed  to  secure  the  dead  from 
desecration  are  elaborate  in  the  extreme : not  only 
were  their  entrances  a secret,  but  descent  to  the 
chambers  where  the  bodies  were  laid  is  only  to  be 
made  by  deep  shafts  nnd  endless  winding  recesses. 
The  mummy  was  enclosed  in  a sarcophagus  pro-  I 
fusely  ornamented,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
chamber.  Besides  human  bodies,  those  of  animals 
held  to  be  sacred  were  also  often  embalmed.  (Bel- 
zoni’s  0|>erations  and  Discoveries;  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thebca.) 

As  the  monuments  unravel,  in  some  degree,  the 
mystery  of  Egypt’s  ancient  history,  so  an  ex- 
amination of  the  paintings  that  cover  the  tombs 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  domestic  condition 
and  usages  of  its  people.  Every  employment  and 
amusement  is  vividly  pourt rayed  around  these 
sepulchral  walls,  each  according  to  the  station  of 
lire  of  the  person  to  which  it  refers.  'Hie  forms  of 
even’  article  of  furniture,  of  ships,  of  carriages,  of 
even’  thing,  in  short,  pertaining  to  civilised  life, 
ure  there  accurately  figured.  As  pictures,  how- 
ever, these  efforts  of  the  primeval  artists  are  far 
from  pleasing.  The  colours,  though  still  bright 
and  vivid,  are  all  positive,  seldom  neing  blended 
or  softened;  and  perspective,  or  any  approach  to 
it,  is  no  where  to  be  detected.  But  the  details  of 
private  life  that  they  present  arc  wonderfully 
minute  and  copious;  and  by  a long  and  careful 
study  of  these,  assisted  in  parts  by  an  active 
imagination,  and  by  a large  infusion  of  what  Du- 
gald  Stewart  has  called  conjectural  history,  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  has  produced  a singularly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  work.  In  fact,  if  we  might 
trust  to  his  ingenious  suggestions  and  deductions, 
we  should  have  a clearer  insight  into  the  habits, 
manners,  and  every-day  life  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, than  we  have  into  those  of  most  European 
nations.  (Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
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Egyptians,  3 vols.  Lond.  1837.  See  also  Rosel- 
lim,  Monument!  dell’  Egitto,  Pisa,  1834.) 

History. — The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation, 
and  the  history  of  their  native  princes,  are  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity  nnd  uncertainty. 
This  much,  however,  is  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at- 
tained to  great  wealth  and  civilisation,  and  had 
established  a regular,  well-organised,  and  (if  wo 
may  estimate  it  by  its  results)  wisely-contrived 
system  of  government,  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  surrounding  nations  were  involved  in  the 
grossest  barbarism.  At  length,  however,  Cam- 
ay sos,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his  other 
provinces.  It  continued  attached  to  Persia  for 
193  years,  though  often  in  open  rebellion  against 
its  conquerors.  Alexander  the  Great  had  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  its  conquest ; and  it  has 
been  inferred  from  his  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  that  he  intended  to  establish  in  it  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  became  master  of  the  country.  Under 
this  able  prince  nnd  his  immediate  successors, 
Egypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favoured 
scat  of  commerce,  art,  nnd  science.  The  feeble- 
ness and  indolence  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Romans : Augustus  possessed  him- 
self of  it  after  a struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for 
the  next  666  years  it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  empires,  constituted  their  most  valuable 
prov.,  and  was  for  a lengthened  period  the  granary, 
as  it  were,  of  Rome.  In  640  Egypt  submitted  to 
| the  victorious  Amrou,  general  of  the  caliph  Omar ; 
under  whose  successors  it  continued  till  altont 
1171,  when  the  Turkmans  expelled  the  caliphs: 
these  again  were  in  their  turn  expelled,  in  1250, 
by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to  the 
throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs  with  the  title  of 
sultan  ; and  this  new  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt 
till  1517,  when  the  Mamelukes  were  totally  de- 
bated, and  the  last  of  their  sultAns  put  to  death 
oy  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did 
not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it  on  a 
new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a pacha  appointed 
by  himself,  who  presided  over  a council  of  twenty- 
four  Mameluke  bevs  or  chiefs.  So  long  as  the 
Ottoman  sultans  preserved  their  original  power 
and  authority,  this  form  of  government,  though 
nUmt  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised  hud 
the  interests  of  the  country  been  ever  so  littlo 
attended  to,  answered  their  purpose  of  preserving 
Egypt  in  dependence,  and  of  drawing  from  it 
supplies  of  men  and  money:  but  the  power  of  the 
jnenas  declined  with  that  of  their  masters ; nnd 
utterly  the  whole  executive  authority  centered 
in  the  beys,  who,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  paid 
little  more  than  a nominal  deference  to  the  orders 
of  the  sultan. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798,  when  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  landed 
in  Egypt,  the  Mameluke  force  havingbeen  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed  in  a series  of  engagements  with 
the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  in  subjugating 
the  country.  Napoleon  having  returned  to  France, 
the  French  in  Egypt  were  attacked  in  1801  by 
a British  army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a convention  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country.  The  British  having  not  long 
after  also  evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its 
former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  from  which 
it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  good  fortune  and 
ability  of  Mehemet  AIL  This  extraordinary  man, 
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a native  of  an  obscure  village  of  Albania,  having  with  fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  linen  yarn, 
entered  the  military  service,  attained,  partly  by  stockings,  shoes,  leather,  and  chemical  products, 
hi*  bravery’,  and  partly  by  hi*  talent  for  intrigue,  and  a brisk  trade  in  flax  and  other  agricultural 
to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804.  Hi*  subsequent  produce.  In  1836  it  suffered  severely  from  a tire, 
history  is  well  known.  The  massacre  oi  the  j EISENACH,  a market-town  of  Central  Ger- 
Matnelukes,  in  1 HU,  raised  him  to  almost  abso-  many,  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach,  cap.  of  the 
lnte  power ; and  his  victorious  arms  subsequently  principality  and  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a gentle 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  But  he  declivity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Non  and 
was  compelled,  in  1840,  bv  the  interference  of  the  Httrsel,  encircled  by  wooded  hills ; 44  m.  W,  by  S. 
European  powers,  to  relinquish  all  his  Asiatic  Weimar,  and  91  m.  NE.  Frankfort-on-the-Mavne, 
possessions.  The  treaty  of  London,  in  1841,  rati-  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Leipzig.  Pop. 
lied  by  the  imperial  edict  of  June  1,  made  the  11,517  in  1861.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
government  of  Egypt  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Thuringian  Forest,  and  is  well  built,  and  laid  out, 
Mchemet  Ali.  The  fifth  viceroy — more  truly  ^ paved  and  well  lighted.  It  has  five  suburbs,  with 
king — of  the  new’  dynasty,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  as-  four  churches,  a handsome  market-place,  in  which 
named  the  government  in  Januarv,  1863,  was  the  is  the  ducal  residence,  and  the  new  citizens* 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  eldest  son  academy,  estab.  1826 ; a mbit,  four  hospitals,  a 
of  Mchemet  Ali.  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  town-hall,  gym- 

EHRENBREITSTRIN,  a town  and  strong  for-  r tiasiura,  teachers'  seminary,  school  for  foresters, 
tress  of  Klienish  Prussia,  on  a steep  and  pietti-  schools  for  the  indigent,  and  various  other  public 
resque  rock,  773  ft.  in  height,  on  the  E.  hank  of  and  benevolent  institutions.  Formerly,  this  was 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Coblentz,  with  which  it  is  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  manufacturing 
connected  by  a bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  8,837  in  towns  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  It  was 
1861,  excL  of  garrison  of  1,236.  A tower  or  for-  formerly  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  serge,  plush, 
tress  is  said  to  have  lieen  constructed  on  the  sutn-  and  other  woollen  stuffs  ; but  during  the  period 
mit  of  this  rock  by  the  Romans;  and  in  modem  of  the  ‘ Continental  System.’  the  capitalists  of 
times  it  was  regularly  fortified,  a well  was  cut  in  Eisenach  forsook  the  manufacture  of  wool  for  that 
the  rock  to  the  depth  of  684  ft.,  and  it  was  justly  of  cotton,  which,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  con- 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Gcr-  1 tincntal  ports  to  British  goods,  was  all  but  anni- 
manv.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  hilsted.  Alxmt  1 £ m.  S.  of  the  town,  is  the  oele- 
French  in  1735,  179*').  and  1797 ; hut  it  fell  into  hrated  castle  of  Warthurg,  on  a hill,  1,243  ft.  above 
their  hands  on  the  27th  of  January.  1799,  the  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  Luther  passed  his 
garrison  having  been  previously  reducer!  to  a state  10  months’ durance,  under  the  friendly  arrest  of 
of  famine.  The  French  blew  up  the  fortifications  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Travellers  are  still  shown 
subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  They  the  room  he  occupied,  though  the  castle  is,  in 
have,  however,  been  reconstructed  by  the  Prussian  great  jwtrt,  in  a state  of  decay, 
government  since  1815,  and  rendered  more  ex-  EISLEBEN,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
tensive  and  formidable  than  ever.  Ehrenbreit-  prov.  Saxony,  distr.  Mer»olx»rg;  19  m,  W.  by  N. 
stein,  with  the  new  fortresses  on  the  hill  of  the  Halle,  and  35  m.  S\V.  hv  S,  Magdeburg,  on  the 
Chartreuse  and  the  Petcrsberg,  forms  a portion  of  railway  from  Halle  to  Nordhnusen.  Pop.  ll,12i» 
the  grand  military  position  of  which  (Vblentz  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
(which  see)  is  the  centre.  The  town  of  Ehren-  near  the  Bttse,  and  is  divided  into  an  old  and  anew 
breitstein  is  situated  at  the  f«x»t  of  the  castle  rock,  town,  the  former  of  which  is  encircled  with  walls 
EHTLSTADT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Regens-  and  ditches.  It  has  several  suburbs  ; an  ancient 
burg  (Katisbon),  on  the  Altmtihl,  41  m.  WSW.  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  Mans- 
Ratisbon.  Pop.  7,835  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  feld  ; four  churches  ; a Protestant  gymnasium, 
built,  and  contains  the  summer  residence  of  the  and  two  hospitals  ; and  is  the  seat  of  a council 
ducal  family  of  Lenclitcnberg,  with  a Brazilian  for  the  circle,  a judicial  tribunal  for  the  circle 
cabinet,  and  other  collections  of  art  and  science;  and  town,  and  a board  of  mine*.  Eisleben  is  cele- 
n cathedral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  commenced  in  hrated  as  the  native  place  of  the  great  reformer. 
1259;  with  several  other  churches,  a Capuchin  Martin  Lather,  born  here  on  the  19th  of  Nov., 
convent,  bishop’s  palace,  Latin  school,  ecclesias-  1483  : and  who  also  died  here  on  the  13th  of  Feb., 
tical  seminary,  public  library,  and  museums  of  1546.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  where- 
painting,  antiquities,  and  natural  history.  It  lias  he  breathed  his  last,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
four  suburbs.  Alxmt  1 m.  distant  is  the  Willi-  by  fire  in  1689.  Being  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  wax 
baldsburg,  a castle  on  a height,  believed  to  have  | converted  into  a gratuitous  school  for  poor  rhil- 
replaced  a Roman  fortress.  It  has  a well  of  great  | dren,  and  a teacher’s  seminary  ; the  cap,  cloak, 
depth,  and  its  trenches  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  ' ami  other  relics  of  Luther,  are  preserved  in  it.  and 
rock ; hut  it  is  now  in  a state  of  decay.  Eichstadt  I shown  to  visitors ; and  his  bust  is  placed  over  the 
has  manufactures  of  hardware,  earthenware,  and  I door.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  is  a 
woollens;  besides  breweries  and  stone  quarries,  pulpit,  from  which  he  occasionally  preached  ; and 
The  town  originally  belonged  to  the  prince-bishops,  (here,  also,  are  busts  of  himself  and  Melaucthon. 
successors  of  St.  Willibald,  and  was  given  by  - Luther  was  the  son  of  a miner  at  Eisleben,  and 
Najxdeon  !.  to  Prince  Eugene  Bcauharnois,  to  the  greater  part  of  its  inhah.  continue  to  work  in 
whose  memory  the  citizens  have  erected  a hand-  ' the  copper  and  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity;  hut  it 
some  monument  in  the  vicinity,  | has  also  some  potash  and  saltpetre  factories,  and 

EIMBEl’K.  or  EINBEOK,  a town  of  Hanover,  i one  of  tobacco,  besides  several  breweries, 
cap.  principality  Grubenhagen,  distr.  Hildesheim,  I EKATEKINEBURG,  a town  of  the  Russian 
on  the  lime,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  37  m.  S.  ‘ empire,  gov.  of  Perm,  near  the  bottom  of  the  1.. 
by  K.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  from  Hanover  declivity  of  the  (Jural  chain,  on  the  Iset,  and  in 
to  Hildesheitn.  Pop.  5,660  in  1861.  The  town  the  line  of  the  great,  road  lending  from  Perm  to 
is  enclosed  by  wnlls  and  broad  ditches,  and  is  i Tobolsk.  Pop.  12,880  in  1858.  The  town  was 
ill  built  and  dirty.  It  ha*  two  hospitals,  and  a | founded  by  Peter  the  (treat  in  1723,  and  is  regu- 
superior  school.  Limbeck  was  formerly  celebrated  1 larlv  built  and  fortified.  Besides  being  the  key 
for  its  lw*er,  which,  like  London  porter,  was  sent  of  Siberia,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  richest  mining  dis- 
alt over  the  empire.  At  present,  Limbeck  is  less  trict  of  the  empire  ; ha*  a board  for  tin?  general 
celebrated  for  its  beer;  hut  it  has  some  breweries,  direction  of  the  mines,  a mint  for  the  Coinage  of 
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copper,  and  extensive  iron  and  cop|>er  foundries  in  I 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  inhak,  who  consist 
mostly  of  emancipated  serfs,  formerly  lielonging  to 
the  crown,  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  the 
mines  and  working  metals. 

EK ATERINOSLAF.a  gov.  of  Enropean  Russia, 
having  the  sea  of  AzofF,  and  the  gov.  of  Taurida 
on  iis  8.  frontier.  Area,  25,630  sq.  m.  Pop. 
870, 100  in  1846,  and  1,842,681  in  1858.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  consist  of  a vast  steppe 
or  plain,  without  trees,  and  with  a thin  arid  sod. 
The  portions  on  this  side  the  Dniepr,  by  which  it 
is  traversed,  are  the  most  fertile.  Grazing  is  the 
princi[tal  occupation  of  the  in  halt.,  who  possess 
immense  numbers  of  hones,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  goats.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  mate- 
rially improved.  Bees  are  abundant ; and  the 
.silk-worm  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Marmpoul. 
The  pop.  consists  principally  of  Russians  and  Cos- 
sucks  ; but  there  are  several  other  races,  among 
whom  10,000  German  colonists.  Principal  towns, 
Ekaterinoslaf,  Bakhmout,  and  Mnriopoul. 

Kkatkuukmlaf,  the  cap.  of*  the  above  gov., 
on  the  Dniepr,  immediately  below  the  cataract* ; 
lat.  4*<>  27'  20"  N.,  long.  34°  56'  E.  Pop.  11,620 
in  1858.  Catherine  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  this 
town,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in 
1787.  It  is  designed  on  a large  scale,  and  its 
broad  rectangular  streets  are  still  very  far  from 
being  completely  filled  up.  Exclusive  of  the  gov, 
offices,  it  has  a gymnasium,  and  some  other  lite- 
rary as  well  as  charitable  institutions. 

ELBA  (the  UCthalia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  lloa 
or  Iha  of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans),  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  rather  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  belonging  to  Italy,  from  which  it  is  se|tarated 
by  the  strait  of  Piombino,  7 or  8 m.  across,  between 
lat.  42°  43'  and  42°  68'  N.,  mid  long.  10°  6'  and 
1 4°  26'  K.  Shape  irregular,  but  not  very  unlike  i 
that  of  the  letter  T,  having  the  upper  end’  towards 
the  E.  Length,  E.  to  \V„  16  m. ; breadth,  vary- 
ing from  2 to  12m.;  circumference,  about  68  m. ; 
area,  150  sq.  m.  Pop.  18,450  in  1861.  The  islaud 
is  covered  with  mountains ; a central  chain  runs 
through  its  whole  extent,  the  princi|>al  summit  of 
which,  towards  its  W.  extremity,  is  2,624  ft.  in 
height.  Granite  abounds,  especially  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  island,  and  it  in  a great  measure  con- 
stitutes the  numerous  rocky  shelves  with  which 
the  coasts  arc  bristled.  Geologically  the  island 
affords  no  traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  Secondary 
and  tertiary  formations,  calcareous,  uluminous,  or 
magnesian.  are  plentiful  in  the  VV. ; on  the  E.  shore 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a reddish  vegetable 
earth,  many  feet  in  thickness,  and  furrowed  with 
ferruginous  veins.  Iron  is  everywhere  abundant: 

* Insula  inexhaust  Is  Chalybum  gcncrowi  mc-tal)  i*.’ 
Atneid,  x.  174. 

besides  which,  copper,  calamine,  antimony,  alum, 
asliestos,  opal,  tourmaline,  mid  various  kinds  of 
marble  are  found.  There  is  no  navigable  river, 
hut  there  are  many  small  rivulets  used  to  turn 
mills  ; the  largest,  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Island, 
where  there  ore  also  some  salt  marshes.  Climate  | 
excellent,  the  heats  being  neither  excessive,  nor  of 
long  duration  ; nor  the  cold  severe.  Except  in  a | 
few  particular  localities,  Elba  is  decidedly  healthy,  i 
The  appearance  of  the  island  is  far  from  prepos-  j 
scaring ; and  the  cultivable  land  is  but  of  very  ! 
limited  extent.  ‘ Ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of  [ 
the  country,  wretched  hamlets,  two  menu  villages  ; 
and  one  fortress — these,  genorallv  speaking,  are  i 
all  that  meet  the  sight  on  the  side  of  the  island  L 
which  extends  along  the  channel  of  Piombino.  t 
The  traveller,  however,  finds  the  scene  changed  ‘ 
on  visiting  Moute-Grosso  (in  the  NE.),  covered  1 
with  myrtles,  rosemary,  the  mastick  tree,  laurel-  ] 


thvme,  Ac. ; and  Monte-Giove,  where  the  green 
holm  oak,  cork  tree,  laurel,  yew,  and  a small  num- 
ber of  wild  olives,  afford  an  agreeable  repose  to  the 
eye.  The  branches  of  the  hills,  which  stretch  to- 
wards Lungone  (SE.)  present,  only  naked  rocks, 
almost  destitute  of  verdure.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  hillocks  are  overspread  with  olives,  mul- 
berries, and  vines.  On  the  \V.,  the  summits  and 
declivities  of  the  mountains  consist  of  granitic 
rocks.  Industry  and  toil  render  fertile  the  small 
quantity  of  earth  which  Is  collected  at  their  base.’ 
(Bemeaud’s  Voyage  to  Elba,  tip.  94,  95.) 

Though  the  soil  is  throughout  hilly,  and  the 
vegetable  earth  generally  shallow,  little  labour 
suffices  to  render  it  productive.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  confined  to  the  lowest  hill  ranges, 
and  the  sheltered  valleys  between  them.  The  corn 
crop  is  trilling  : at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  De  Bcmaud  says  it  would  have  hardly 
supplied  the.  wants  of  the  inhab.  during  \ part  of 
the  year.  Maize  and  pulse  are  grown.  The  pro- 
duce of  fiax  is  very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  culti- 
vated : the  thread  that  is  used  is  manufactured 
from  the  leaves  of  the  numerous  aloes  with  which 
the  fields  of  Lungoue  are  covered.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  grew',  excepting  the 
apple ; but  they  are  generally  ill  cultivated,  and 
their  fruit  inferior.  The  vintage  takes  place  in 
September.  Both  white  and  red  wines  arc  pro- 
duced ; the  former  are  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion : the  latter  in  small  quantity,  and  good  ; 
constitute  a chief  article  of  export.  The  most 
esteemed  is  the  Aleaticv , obtained  from  a sujierior 
red  Muscadine  grape.  The  oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
|K>plar,  alder,  and  buckthorn,  are  amongst  the 
forest  trees  ; but  timber  tit  for  carps* liter’s  work  is 
rare,  the  island  affording  little  more  than  mere 
underwood.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  cattle  few  : 
they  consist  of  a***,  some  mules  and  a feiv 
stunted  horses  oxen,  and  cows.  The  number  of 
pigs,  sheep,  and  goats  is  more  considerable ; but 
the  breeds  are  very  inferior.  The  sea  around 
Elba  swarms  with  fish,  including  tunnies,  ancho- 
vies, soles,  the  donzellina  (Labrus  Julia,  Linn.)  and 
mullet  (Mullua  barbatua).  Of  these  the  tunny 
and  mullet  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  from 
5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  the  iormer  are  annually  ex- 
ported, besides  a considerable  supply  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Elba  is  in  its  mines  of  iron 
and  salt,  which  have  been  wrought  from  a very 
remote  epoch.  The  princi[ial  mine  near  the  little 
town  of  Rio,  on  the  ft.  side  of  the  island,  consists 
of  an  entire  mountain  about  630  ft.  in  height, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Plinv,  is  totms  ex  ea 
materia.  It  supplies  iron  ores  in  every  known 
variety  ; some  yielding  from  0*75  to  0'85  of  ex- 
cellent iron,  from  w'hich  a very  good  steel  is 
obtained.  The  ancients  made  many  deep  exca- 
vations and  w inding  galleries  in  tills  mine ; and 
pickaxes,  nails,  lamps,  and  various  other  antique 
articles  have  been  from  t ime  to  time  discovered  in 
it.  The  average  produce  of  iron  ore  from  Elba 
has  of  late  years  been  nearly  18,000  tons  a year, 
worth  alstut  21s.  a ton  ; the  whole  of  w’hich  is 
taken  to  the  opjmsite  coast  of  Italy  to  be  smelted. 
The  miners  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a day,  and 
are  paid  40  lire  (about  25s.)  a month,  5 per  cent, 
of  which  is  deposited  for  a pension  from  the  go- 
vernment, for  themselves  or  their  widow  s.  Marine 
salt  is  ipanufactured  by  evaporation  in  four  basin*, 
near  Porto  Kerrajo.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  nearly  100  person*  employed 
in  the  manufacture.  The  other  branches  of  indus- 
try are  principally  domestic. 

Commerce  is  eliietiv  limited  to  the  importation 
from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  of  grrfin,  cheese, 
cattle,  ami  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  ; and 
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the  exportation  of  tunny,  salt,  iron  ore,  Vermont 
ami  Aleatico  wines,  vinegar,  and  granite.  There 
are  two  towns — l’orto  Ferrajo  on  the  X.,  and 
Porto  Lungone  on  the  E.  coast.  The  former, 
which  is  the  cap.,  is  built  on  a peninsula,  between 
which  and  the  main  land  is  a spacious  and  good 
harbour.  Pop.  atsmt  3,000.  It  is  fortified  ; its 
streets,  which  an?  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved, 
are  mostly  terraces  cut  out  in  the  rock  ; houses 
small,  badly  divided,  built  of  brick,  and  generally 
two  stories  high.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Island  ami  of  a military'  commandant, 
the  seat  of  a civil  and  criminal  court,  and  contains 
two  churches,  with  a prison,  lazaretto,  hospital, 
ami  some  subterranean  corn  magazines.  Porto 
Lungone,  with  1,500  inhah.,  has  a tolerable  har- 
bour, and  is  well  fortified  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  pop.  consists  of  drier! 
mlse,  cheese,  bacon,  smoked  provisions,  coarse 
iread,  fresh  tish, and  a few  vegetables;  fresh  meat 
and  white  wine  are  used  only  on  bolydays.  Their 
houses  and  furniture  are  equally  simple  and  solid. 
Bowls,  nine-pins,  quoits,  tennis,  and  tiring  at  a 
mark,  are  the  chief  sports  of  the  men  ; there  is 
not  much  gaiety  exhibited  in  the  amusements  of 
the  island  generally,  liohlten*  is  rare,  murder  still 
more  so  ; the  number  of  paiqicrs  inconsiderable. 

The  Etruscans,  Phocians,  Carthaginians,  and 
Romans  successively  possessed  Elba;  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  subject  to  the  Saracens,  Pisans.  Geno- 
ese, Luochesc,  the  counts  of  Piombino  and  ( >rsinu 
In  the  16th  century'  it  was  ravaged  by  Barharossa, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  to  the  crown  of  Naples. 
Under  the  French  empire  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  Its  chief  historical  interest 
is  derived  from  its  having  !>een  the  residence  and 
empire  of  Napoleon  from  the  3d  of  May,  1814,  to 
the  ‘20th  of  Feb.  1815.  During  this  short  |ieriod  a 
road  was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns, 
trade  revived,  and  a new  sera  seemed  to  have 
opened  for  Elba. 

ELBE  tan.  Albis,jhtmen  inch/tum  et  natum  tjim , 
Tacit.  Germ.,  § 41.),  a large  ami  important  river  of 
Europe,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  Hows, 
generally  in  a NW.  direction  from  Bohemia  to  the 
German  Ocean.  Its  total  length  is  als>ut  720  m., 
during  which  course  it  passes  through  Austria. 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Anhalt- Dessau,  Hanover,  Meck- 
lenburg, Denmark,  and  Hamburg.  Its  |>rincipal 
affluents  are — on  the  left,  the  Moldau.  Eger, 
Mu  Ida.  Saole,  Ohre,  Ietze,  Pimenau,  ami  Onto; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Iser,  Schwarz  Elster,  and 
I lavel.  with  the  Spree.  I Iresden,  Meissen,  Torgau, 
Magdeburg,  Lentzen,  Lauenburg,  Harburg,  and 
Hurnburg,  nrc  situated  upon  its  batiks.  It  origi- 
nates in  several  streams  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Schneekoppe  (Snotc-cnp),  one  of  the  Riesengebirge 
chain  in  the  drc.  of  Bidschow  in  Bohemia.  about 
4,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  first  its 
direction  is  E*  next  S. : at  Parduhitz  it  turns  W„ 
ami  at  Kolin  NW..  from  wliich  direction  it  does 
not  afterward  greatly  van*.  After  leaving  Torgau 
it  runs  for  the  most  part  through  a flat  country. 
Near  Kiiniggratz,  about  40  m.  fr«»m  its  source,  its 
elevation  almve  the  sea  is  only  658  ft.,  at  Melnik 
454  ft.,  at  Seluuidnti  341  ft.,  at  Dresden  279  ft., 
at  Magdeburg  236  ft.,  and  at  Arne  burg  (Branden- 
burg) 176  ft,  only.  Al>ovc  Melnik  it  is  navigable 
for  only  small  craft,  hut  vessels  of  1,500  centners 
burden  may  cotnc  up  to  that  town.  I to  volume 
receives  a considerable  augmentation  by  the 
union  of  the  Mohlau ; and  when  it  enters  Saxony 
the  Elbe  is  upwards  of  350  ft.  in  width.  Between 
Hamburg  and  Harburg  it  is  divided  into  several 
arms,  enclosing  some  lnrge  islands;  but  these  soon 
afterwards  reunite,  and  the  river  proceeds  in  an 
undivided  stream  to  its  mouth.  Its  estuary,  op- 
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posite  Cuxhaven,  12  m.  wide,  is  encumbered  with 
sand  banks,  which  render  its  navigation  difficult ; 
but  ships  drawing  14  ft.  water  come  up  to  Ham- 
burg at  all  times,  and  those  drawing  18  ft.  come 
up  safely  at  spring  tides. 

The  bridges  across  the  Elbe  are  numerous  above 
Hamburg;  but  below  that  town  communication 
between  the  opposite  banks  takes  place  by  means 
of  ferries  only.  It  is  connected  by  the  Finow  and 
Frederick  William  canals,  within  the  Prussian 
dom.,  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and  by  that 
of  Steknitz  with  the  Trave  near  Lubeck ; while 
the  short  railway  from  Bodwcis  to  Linz  connects 
its  affluent,  the  Moldau,  with  the  Danube. 

In  a commercial  |Kiint  of  view,  the  Elbe  is  a 
river  of  much  importance,  being  the  channel  by 
which  the  countries  of  NW.  and  Central  Germany, 
from  Hamburg  to  the  E.  parts  of  Bohemia,  export 
some  of  their  heavy  products.  By  the  treaty  of 
1815  it  was  provided  that  its  navigation  should  lie 
free  throughout  its  whole  course.  Bat  the  govern- 
ments through  whose  dominions  the  river  flows 
have  contrived  to  evade  this  provision,  and  a series 
of  vexatious  tills  and  heavy  duties  are  im{iose<i  on 
foreign  merchandise.  Prussia  obliges  the  transfer 
at  Magdeburg  of  many  goods  passing  downward  to 
her  own  vessels,  and  the  government  of  Mecklcn- 
hurg-Schwerin  levies  heavy  taxes  at  Boitxenburg. 
Alnive  Hamburg,  the  river  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance  by  the  establishment  of  railways. 

ELBERFELD,  n town  of  Kbcnish  Prussia, 
circ.  Elberfeld,  distr.  DUsseldorf : 15  m.  E.  by  N. 
DUsseldorf,  and  23  m.  NNE.  Cologne,  oil  the  rail- 
way from  Berlin  to  DUsseldorf.  Pop.  56.307  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  lioth  sides  of  the  river 
W Upper,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains 
some  good  houses,  most  of  which  have  gardens 
attached  to  them.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  council 
for  the  circle,  of  the  judicial  and  police  courts,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  and  a board  of  taxation,  and 
lias  two  Protestant  churches,  a R.  Cath.  church, 
gymnasium,  citizens’  and  commercial  schools,  a 
school  of  industry,  numerous  elementary  schools, 
a town-hall,  exchange,  theatre,  general  hospital, 
two  orphan  asylums,  two  workhouses,  and  a 
savings  bank.  There  are  several  casino. s,  or  club- 
houses, and  a promenade.  In  the  winter  there 
are  frequent  halls  and  concerts.  Its  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  which  employ  about  6,0t *) 
looms ; with  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  linen  and 
cotton  thread,  velvet,  lace,  ribands,  with  establish- 
ment* for  calico  printing.  In  the  cotton  factories 
many  steam  engines  arc  employed,  and  there  are 
numerous  water-mills  and  establishments  fur  the 
bleaching  of  linen.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Elberfeld  factories  are  those  appropriated  to 
the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art,  whether 
it  be  owing  to  the  air  or  the  water,  or  to  some  pe- 
culiar  process  or  mystery,  the  dyers  of  Elberfeld 
have  attained  to  unrivalled  excellence.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  yarn  were  formerly  exported 
from  Glasgow  and  other  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  dyed  at  Elberfeld,  and  again  iro- 
ported  to  Ik*  wrought  up.  Elberfeld  is  the  sent  of 
the  Rhenish  Foreign  Trade  Company,  the  Gcr- 
man-Araerican  Mining  Union,  the  Rhenish  Prison- 
Society,  a Bible  and  a scientific  society,  and  many 
benevolent  institutions. 

Adjoining  Kll»erfeld,  and  forming,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  it,  is  Barmen,  a long  straggling 
place,  made  up  by  the  union  of  several  village 
It  has  four  churches,  one  of  which,  erected  in 
1830  for  the  use  of  the  R.  Cath.  pop.,  was  lil*e- 
rallv  contributed  to  by  the  Protestants ; a high 
school,  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  exchange,  two 
discount  banks,  a police  court,  and  a commercial 
tribunal.  It*  manufactures  are  the  some  as  thooe 
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of  Elberfeld,  with  the  addition  of  steel  and  plated  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  rent  ary,  its  mnnu- 
arliclcs,  hardware,  chemical  products,  and  earth-  facturers  hail  begun  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
euware.  Along  the  banks  «»r  the  river  are  some  tions  with  Spain  and  Italy;  and  it  now  has  a 
extensive  meadow  grounds,  used  for  bleaching  direct  trade  not  only  with  those  countries,  but 
linen,  which  branch  of  industry  contributed  greatly  with  America,  Germany,  ami  the  Levant, 
to  the  rise  of  both  towns.  Numerous  kitchen  gar-  ELBING,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Prussia,  cap. 
dens  surround  Barmen,  the  cultivation  of  which  circ.  on  the  Killing,  about  5 m.  from  where  it  flows 
occupies  many  individuals.  The  road  through  into  the  SW.  angle  of  the  Frische  Ilafl',  111  rn. 
the  valley  of  the  WUpper,  for  a distance  of  per-  SE.  by  E.  Dantzig,  and  58  m.  SW.  Ktinigs- 
haps  ti  in.  adjacent  to  Elberfeld,  is  lined  on  cither  l>erg,  on  the  railway  from  Dant/ig  to  KOnigsbcrg. 
side  with  mills,  factories,  and  habitations;  this  Pop.  25,540  in  1801.  The  town  Is  divided  into 
tihing  the  most  populous  as  well  ns  the  most  in-  the  old  town,  new  town,  and  miborbe,  part  of 
dustrious  district  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  which  are  enclosed,  together  writh  the  old  and 
is  estimated  that  altogether  nearly  1G, 000  hands  new  town,  within  a line  of  fortifications.  Tho 
are  employed  in  manufactures  in  and  near  EUier-  ramparts  and  walls  arc  lofty,  Hanked  with  towers, 
feld  and  Barmen,  and  that  the  value  of  the  manu-  and  surrounded  with  ditches,  but  they  have  not 
facturcd  goods  annually  amounts  to  12.000.000  or  lieen  in  a state  of  efficient  defence  since  1772.  The 
14,<M»0,000  thalers,  or  from  1,800,0004  to  2,100,0001.  town  is  entered  by  7 gates.  The  new  town  is 
Wages,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  w ell  built,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  old 
are  high  at  Elberfeld.  and  the  working  classes  are  town.  Killing  is  well  lighted ; it  has  n Catholic 
comparatively  well  off*.  and  9 Protestant  churches,  a synagogue,  a gvra- 

ELBEUF,  a town  of  France,  do'p.  Seine  Info-  nasium  writh  a library,  6 hospitals,  an  orphan  ami 
ricure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  a tributary  of  which  other  asylums,  a convent  for  old  w omen,  a house 
intersects  it,  11  m.  S.  by  W.  Kouen,  on  the  rail-  of  industry,  established  by  an  Englishman  named 
way  from  Kouen  to  Paris.  Pop.  20,692  in  1861.  Cowle,  in  which  400  children  are  educated,  ami 
The  town  Ls  generally  ill  built,  but  possesses  a numerous  schools  for  both  sexes  and  all  classes, 
tolerably  good  square,  and  some  handsome  build-  education  among  the  poor  having  made  great 
ings.  ft  lias  no  public  edifices  worthy  of  notice  progress  in  this  town.  It  Ls  also  the  seat  of  a 
except  two  churches,  one  of  which  has  some  stained  council,  a judicial  court  for  the  circle,  and  a muni- 
glass,  presented  by  the  cloth  manufacturers  of  the  cipal  tribunal.  It  has  a garrison,  a bank,  ex- 
town in  1466,  exhibiting  a curious  emblematical  change,  fire  assurance  office,  numerous  ware- 
device  indicative  of  tlicir  profession.  Elbenf  has  bouses,  principally  in  one  of  its  suburbs,  and  many 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  sugar  refineries,  with  |M*nrl-a*h,  vitriol,  tobacco, 
and  Ls  at  the  present  moment,  the  principal  seat  of  linen,  sail  cloth,  oil,  starch,  soap,  chicory,  and 
that  branch  of  industry  in  Franco.  In  1787,  El-  other  factories,  in  some  of  which  large  steam 
beuf  produced  about  18,000  pieces  of  cloth  yearly : engines  ore  employed.  The  trade  of  Killing  is 
in  1814,  the  quantity  had  increased  to  from  20,000  extensive:  its  ex|>orta  consist  chiefly  of  com, 
to  25,000  pieces : and  at  present  the  produce  is  tiinlier  and  staves,  hemp  ami  tlax,  the  produce  of 
estimated  at  about  100,000  pieces,  valued  at  | its  own  manufactures,  feathers,  horse-hair,  wool, 
75, 000, 00ft  francs,  or 3,000,0004  It  Ls  stated  that  fruit,  butter,  and  packthread.  The  Krafuhl  canal 
als.ut  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  an*  em-  connect*  Elbing  with  the  Nogat.  The  Frische 
ployed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  btisi-  Hnff  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
ness:  but  of  these  many  belong  to  the  surrounding  any  considerable  burden,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
dLsiricts,  and  return  from  town  at  night  to  their  town  by  sea  has  to  be  carried  on,  by  means  of 
lodgings  in  the  country.  4 Tho  working  classes  of  small  vessels  or  lighters,  through  Pillau  at  the 
Eibeuf,'  says  an  official  report,  by  the  main?  of  the  mouth  of  the  Frische  Huff.  About  25  ships,  be- 
town,  * enjoy,  in  general,  easy  circumstances ; they  sides  river  craft,  belong  to  merchants  of  the  town, 
have  always  lived  happily,  for  two  very  powerful ; Elbing  was  founded  about  1287,  and  lieenme 
reasons:  the  first,  because  the  manufacturers  are  afterwards  one  of  the  llanse  Towns.  It  was  uni- 
constant ly  in  their  workshops,  work  themselves  ted  to  the  Prussian  dom.  in  1772. 
with  their  workmen,  know  their  wants,  and  iden-  KI.CHE  (an.  Hid ),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
tify  themselves  with  all  that  happens  to  them  for  Valencia,  near  the  left  hank  of  the  Elda,  in  a 
ginsl  or  evil ; the  second,  because  the  price  of  plain  almost  entirely  covered  with  palm  trees,  15  m. 
w eaving  varies  little,  the  proportion  between  times  \VSVV.  Alicante,  and  8 m.  W.  from  the  Mediterra- 
of  prosperity  and  times  of  distress  being  20  per  uean.  Pop.  10,353  in  1857.  Tho  town  is  surrounded 
cent,  at  most  on  the  amount  of  wages,  ami  that  by  walls,  has  some  good  streets  and  squares,  ami  6 
only  in  certain  departments.  The  work-people  public  fountains,  hut  of  these  one  only  has  potable 
ure  divided  into  three  classes ; the  adults,  the  day  water ; 8 jmr.  churches,  the  princqml  of  which  is 
labourers,  and  the  weavers,*  There  are  in  Elbcuf  a fine  building,  with  a majestic  dome ; 8 convents; 
a gratuitous  school  of  mutual  instruction  for  lioys,  a magnificent  old  castle,  tielonging  to  the  Duke 
a gratuitous  institution  for  girls,  an  infant  school,  of  Arcos,  on  whose  estate  the  town  is  built ; a 
and  a gratuitous  Sunday  school  for  the  adult  barrack  for  cavalry;  3 primary  schools,  and  a 
workmen ; and,  independently  of  these  public  in-  grammar-school.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
stitut ions,  there  an*  a number  of  private  schools,  linens  and  cottons;  10  llour-mills ; with  distil- 
M.  Villcrme  (Elat  Physique  ct  Moral  des On vriere)  leries  and  tanneries. 

states  that,  compared  with  the  work-people  of  Elchc  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  4 city 
Kouen,  those  of  Eibeuf  are  much  the  more  correct  of  dates,’  being  everywhere  surrounded  by  plan- 
in  their  morals  and  habits.  They  are,  he  says,  rations  of  palms,  lies  ides  its  large  produce  of 
for  the  most  part  industrious  and  economical;  ami  dates,  the  country  round  abounds  in  barilla,  that 
many  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  saved  a certain  exported  from  Alicante  being  chiefly  raised  in  the 
(Mirtion  of  their  earnings,  eqiecially  those  who  live  vicinity  of  Elche.  A great  proportion  of  the 
out  of  town.  dates  imported  into  England  as  the  produce  of 

Eibeuf  L»  said  to  have  existed  in  the  9th  con  tun-.  Barbary,  arc  from  this  city.  The  wages  of  field 
but  its  origin  is  uncertain.  During  the  adminis-  labour  here  are  3 or  4 reals,  and  every  thing  is 
Lration  of  Colbert,  its  manufactures  wore  in  a proport ionably  cheap.  Elche  is  the  native  coun- 
comparativelv  nourishing  state  ; but  they  suffered  try  of  Don  George  Juan,  a distinguished  matin*- 
aevefely  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  matician  and  natural  philosopher,  the  companion 
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of  Elloa,  in  the  commission  sent  to  Peru,  towards  I 
the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  French  ai  d 
Spanish  governments,  for  the  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Elche  was  recovered 
from  the  Moors  in  1363. 

ELCHINGEN,  a small  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  N.  hank  of  the  Danube,  about  7 m.  NVV.  Ulm.  j 
Pop.  570  in  1661.  This  village  was  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  engagement  between  the  French, 
under  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  Austrians,  on  the 
14th  Oct.,  1605:  the  former  at  length  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  bridge*  and  position  of  Klchingen, 
and  by  this  success  contributed  materially  to  the 
capture  of  Elm,  which,  three  days  after,  surren- 
dered to  Napoleon.  Ney  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallantly'  on  this  occasion  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Elcliingen. 

RLKPllANTA,  a small  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Hindustan,  presid.  Bombay,  prov.  Aurungahad, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  It  is  | 
about  6 m.  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  two 
long  hills  and  a narrow  valley  between  them.  It 
is  named  (Jorapori  by  the  Hindoos:  the  Portu- 
guese gave  it  the  name  of  Klephanta,  from  a 
colossal  elephant,  atsmt  three  times  the  natural 
size,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  standing 
aUmt  | m.  from  the  landing-place,  but  which  has 
now  almost  entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A gentle- 
man who  visited  the  island  in  1836  reports,  that 
only  three  legs  and  a part  of  the  fourth  were  then 
remaining.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  some  ( 
remarkable  cave-temples,  so  many  of  which  exist 
on  the  W.  side  of  India.  In  the  face  of  a hill,  | 
about  A m.  from  the  landing-place,  is  the  first 
cave;  little  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have 
l>ccn  completed.  About  1 m.  farther  is  the  great 
cave,  an  excavation  180 A ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  by 
133  ft.  from  K.  to  W.;  its  ceiling  tiat,  varying 
from  15  to  17$  ft.  in  height,  and  supported  by 
26  pillars  and  16  pilasters.  It  has  three  en- 
trances—on  the  N.,  K„  and  W.;  the  front  of 
each  consisting  of  2 pillars  and  2 pilasters ; but 
the  N.  front  is  the  principal,  and  directly  faces 
the  remarkable  triad  or  three-headed  figure-— the 
principal  object  within  the  temple.  This  is  a 
gigantic  bust,  15  ft.  high,  composed  of  three 
colossal  heads;  the  front  face  having  a placid 
and  agreeable  physiognomy;  that  on  the  left 
hem g to  all  appearance  a female,  and  also  mild 
looking;  but  that  on  the  right,  according  to  most 
traveller*,  having  a repulsive  aspect.  The  latter, 
ns  well  as  the  front  fan',  has  the  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  so  characteristic  of  Siva.  Indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  (see  Erskine,  in 
Trans,  of  the  Bombay  Lit.  Soc.,  i. ; Sykes,  in 
Joum.  of  the  A si  at.  Soc.,  v.  81-90,  Ac),  the  whole 
three-headed  tigure  relates  to  Siva  only,  and  not 
to  a trinity  of  Bralmia,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  has 
sometimes  lieen  imagined.  Similar  busts  abound 
in  the  Brahminical  caves  at  Kllora  (which  see) 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Siva.  This  tigure 
lwts  originally  had  6 arms,  each  of  the  hands  of 
which  held  florae  object;  but  all  are  now  greatly 
mutilated.  The  niches  on  cither  side  the  triad 
are  of  considerable  size,  ami  crowded  with  figures, 
among  which,  ns  well  as  in  the  other  compart- 
ments around  the  temple,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Para- 
vati,  hartik,  Ganesa,  and  other  Hindoo  divini- 
ties. umy  Is*  recognised,  hut  always  m a condition 
inferior  to  Siva.  On  either  side  of  the  prinri|>a] 
figure  Is  a small  dark  chamber,  probably  anciently 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Brahmins ; and  there 
are  three  separate  sanctuaries  within  the  temple, 
each  containing  a tigure  of  the  lingam.  The 
columns  and  other  portions  of  this  cave  are  oma-  ■ 
niented  in  a moat  elaborate  manner,  and,  alto-  j 
gdlier,  the  temple  within  presents  an  imposing 
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appearance.  From  some  cause,  however,  it  i«  not 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims : several  of  its  pi llara 
have  been  thrown  down ; it  is  in  part  mouldering 
away  with  damp,  and  becoming  choked  with 
earth ; and,  unless  some  effectual  means  lie 
speedily  taken  for  its  preservation,  it  will  in  a few 
yean*  Ik*  in  a state  of  irreparable  decay.  (Erskine, 
in  Bombay  Trans. ; Sykes,  Asiat,  Kes. ; Grind- 
lav’s  View*.) 

'ELEPHANTINE',  the  last  of  the  larger  Wands, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  im- 
mediately op]Kwite  to  Assouan,  near  the  8.  boun- 
dary of  Egypt ; lar.  20°  5'  2"  N„  long.  82°  M* 
49'^  K.  Placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom. 
Elephantine  has  been  justly  called  the  key  of 
Egypt,  and  claims  some  importance  a*  a military 
post.  Under  Psammetichus  it  contained  an  Egyp- 
tian  garrison,  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  (Euterpe. 
£ 80)  found  it  occupied  with  Persian  troops;  and. 
hi  Strabo’s  time,  the  Homans  had  three  colmrts 
there,  to  guard,  what  Tacitus  has  expressively 
called  the  CLmxtra  Romani  imiterii.  (Strabo,  lib. 
17  ; Tacit.  AnnaL,  lib.  2,  § 61.) 

The  base  or  kernel  of  the  island  is  a granite 
rock,  covered  with  the  rich  alluvial  soil  brought 
down  bv  the  river;  and  to  prevent  this  from  being 
again  washed  away,  it  has  lieen  protected  by 
quay*,  which  have  lx*en  repaired  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  of  their 
first  construction.  The  richness  of  it*  soil  admits 
of  the  island  being  cultivated  in  every  part  ; and 
though  it  be  less  than  1 m.  in  length,  and  not  | ra. 
broad,  it  presents  a verdure  and  fertility  equal  to 
the  finest  spots  of  Egypt,  and  forms  a refreshing 
contrast  to  the  sterility  to  which,  for  many  mile* 
round,  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  country 
is  doomed.  Hence,  the  Arab  name  for  Elephan- 
tine is  IJjrzirct  el-  Chaf  4 the  islet  of  flowers.’  The 
S.  extremity  of  the  island  only  is  rocky  and  ele- 
vated,  and  the  hare  rock  come*  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  river;  but  the  rest  of  it  is  covered  with 
shrubs,  groups  of  palms,  mulberry  gardens,  acacias 
dates,  and  sycamores  interspersed  amongst  human 
habitations,  mills,  canals,  and  the  ruins  of  temples. 
(Hitter's  Africa,  3rd  division,  § 26;  Kichnnlson's 
Travels.) 

The  wreck  of  the  ancient  town  forms  a sort  of 
plateau,  and  gives  to  the  island  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion. Here,  till  recently,  were  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  one  dedicated  to  Cnnuphis  by  the  Pharaoh, 
Amcnophifl  II I. ; and  one  dedicated  to  a triad 
consisting  of  Cnouphis,  Sate,  and  Anouke,  the 
latter  being  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  these 
interesting  ruins  no  longer  exist,  having  l**en  bar- 
barously demolished  in  order  to  employ  the  stones 
in  building  barracks  and  warehouse*  at  Assouan. 
In  the  quay  Ghampollion  found  fragments  of  edi- 
fices that  had  been  constructed  by  the  Pharaohs 
Mceris,  Mandotici,  and  Hhamses  the  Great,  or  Se- 
sostris.  (litres  de  I’Egvptc,  p.  172.) 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Elephantine'  is  its 
quarries.  These  furnished,  in  the  reign  of  A masts, 
one  of  the  greatest  marvels  Herodotus  (Euterpe, 
§ 176)  saw  at  Sals — a single  block  of  granite.  i*ut 
of  which  was  cut  an  entire  temple.  No  fewer  than 
2,000  men  nre  said  to  have  been  occupied  during 
three  years  in  transporting  this  huge  monolithic 
edifice  down  the  Nile  to  its  destination.  The 
quarry  affords  ample  proofs  of  the  mechanical  skill 
and  patient  labour  of  the  ancients.  Immense 
columns  have  been  evidently  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  one  mass.  The  marks  of  the  workman’s 
chisel  and  wedge  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
imprinted  yesterday,  ami  the  tracks  of  carriage* 
wheels  are  equally  distinct.  Some  sculptures  are 
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merely  blocked  out,  while  other*  appear  in  a more 
advanced  stage.  and  n large  sarcophagus  is  two- 
thirds  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

Besides  the  remains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  I 
others  have  l>eeii  found  which  would  appear  to 
ln-long  to  the  Homans,  particularly  a large  wall  to 
the  8.  Another,  from  40  to  45  ft,  high,  and  609 
ft.  long,  of  a convex  construction,  had  a Milometer 
fixed  in  it,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
the  one  mentioned  by  Strain)  (lib.  xvii.).  ('ham-  | 
pollioti,  however,  says  nothing  of  the  Kilometer ; 
ami  it  may.  perhaps,  have  been  destroyed  as  well 
as  the  remains  of  the  temples.  Over  the  mins  of 
the  ancient  town  are  strewed  many  fragment*  of 
lottery,  among  which  other  memorial*  of  the 
tomans  have  been  found,  consisting  of  tokens  or 
coins  of  red  earthenware,  having  the  name  An- 
temius inscribed  on  them  in  a Greek  miming  hand. 

( Hitter;  Jowett’s  Christian  Hcsearchc*,  p.  40;  Con- 
dor's Egypt,  ii.  101-193.) 

Elephantine  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  who  are 
said  to  be  kind  ami  hospitable  to  strangers.  The 
women  are  described  by  Dr.  Kic.hardsoii  as  pos- 
sessing much  personal  beauty,  somewhat  too  freely 
displayed.  (Light’s  Travels,  pp.  51-63;  Kichard- 
aon’s  Travels.) 

ELGIN,  a royal  bor.  and  market  town  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the  I^issie,  6 m.  from 
its  intiux  into  the  sea  at  Lossiemouth,  120  m.  X. 
Edinburgh,  and  69  N\Y.  Aberdeen,  on  the  railway 
from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness.  Pop.  7.643  in  1861. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  agreeable,  having 
the  Lady  Hill,  a beautiful  verdant  mount  on  the 
\V,,  and  the  Quarrvwood  Hill  on  the  E.,  clothed 
with  wood  to  the  summit.  The  town  consists  of 
one  street,  about  a mile  in  length,  with  a few  small 
streets  intersecting  it  at  various  distances.  The 
principal  street  is  handsome,  well  paved,  and  so 
w ide  that  a new  church  stands  in  the  middle  of  it, 
on  the  site-  of  an  old  church,  called  St.  Giles.  This 
new  church,  which  has  u richly  ornamented  capola 
112  feet  high,  and  a spacious  Doric  portico,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  numerous  public  buildings  which 
Elgin  contains.  Grey’s  hospital  (founded  in  1319 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  jioor  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Elgin),  a building  of  two  stories,  of: 
Grecian  architecture,  with  a projecting  portico  of 
four  Doric  columns,  and  the  centre  crowned  with 
a dome,  stands  on  a rising  ground  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  and  forms  a beautiful  termination  of 
the  High  Street.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town 
stand*  the  Elgin  Institution,  a quadrangular 
building  of  Grecian  architecture,  founded  by  the 
late  General  Anderson,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  support  of  old  ago.  This  institution, 
which  coet  12,0002.  (it*  founder  having  bequeathed 
70,000/.  Altogether  for  the  charity),  is  calculated 
to  contain  lo  aged  and  indigent  persons,  and  60 
children,  and  to  afford  gratuitous  education  for 
about  230  children  belonging  to  the  town  and 
jvnrish.  The  other  public  buildings  arc  the 
academy,  assembly  rooms,  Trinity  Iaslge  rooms, 
jail  and  court-house,  and  chattels  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  Episcopalians,  the  United  As- 
sociate Synod  (two),  the  Independents,  and  the 
Homan  Catholics.  But  Elgin,  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  bishops  of  Moray,  is  principally  celebrated 
for  tile  mins  of  it*  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  built  in 
1224,  the  cathedral  establishment  hnviug  been 
transplanted  at  that  time  from  Spvnie  to  Elgin. 
The  original  structure  (with  other  sacred  buildings, 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  town)  was  burned  in 
1890  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  youngest  son  of 
Robert*]  I.,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Wolf  of 
lladenoch.’  It  was  refmilt  by  the  bishops  of  Moray, 
in  the  form  of  a Passion  or  Jerusalem  cress,  having 
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5 towers,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre. 
The  length  of  the  building  was  264  feet;  the 
breadth  of  the  traverse  114:  while  the  height  of 
the  centre  tower  was  198.  The  cathedral  was  un- 
roofed in  1568,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Morton,  for 
the  sake  of  its  lead  ; and  this  venerable  specimen 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  has  since  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  great  centre  tower  fell  in 
1711.  But  the  chapter-house,  the  turrets  and 
walls  of  the  east  choir,  and  the  tower*  on  the  west, 
are  still  remaining.  Of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and 
traverse  only  a few  fragments  remain.  Step*  have 
been  taken  bv  the  barons  of  exchequer  in  Scotland 
to  prevent  any  further  dilapidation.  A college 
wa*  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  contained  not 
only  the  church  and  grave-yard,  but  also  the 
bishop's  house  and  those  of  22  canons.  The 
eastern  gateway  and  |wrt  of  the  wall  are  still 
standing.  The  ruins  of  a convent  of  Greyfriars, 
settled  here  by  Alexander  II.  in  1234,  are  still  to 
be  traced  8.  of  the  town.  Of  the  convent  of  the 
Observatines,  established  here  in  1479,  no  re- 
mains can  now  be  seen.  A Matson  Dieu,  or  re- 
ligious hospital,  once  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Elgin  Institution.  (Keith's  Scot. 
Bishops,  by  Bussell,  Ediu.  1824,  pp.  138,  141, 142, 
444,  453.) 

In  addition  to  the  two  charitable  institutions 
already  mentioned  (Grey's  and  Anderson’s),  there 
are  eight  other  charitable  endowments  of  a sub- 
ordinate  order,  most  of  them  old.  One  of  them  is 
Grey’s  charity  (the  founder  of  the  hospital),  for  the 
support  of  reputed  old  xnaids  of  the  town  of  Elgin, 
with  fund*  amounting  to  8,0002.  The  seven  in- 
corporated trades,  and  the  guildrv,  are  each,  in  one 
respect,  of  the  nature  of  provident  institutions. 
The  academy,  which  is  partly  endowed,  and  partly 
supported  from  the  town’s  funds,  contains  three 
separate  school*,  and  ha*  long  been  a distinguished 
seminary.  There  are  no  fewer  than  ten  school*  in 
the  town.  There  is  a subscription  and  other  li- 
braries, as  also  a reading-room,  with  numerous 
benevolent  and  religious  societies.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  except  a tannery  and  a brewery. 
'Hie  town  has  ten  fairs  yearly  for  live  stock,  and  a 
weekly  market  for  grain  and  other  agricultural 
produce. 

Elgin  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  a considerable  town  with  a royal 
castle  situated  on  the  Lady  Hill.  The  earliest 
charter  of  guildrv  was  granted  in  1234.  It  unite* 
with  Cullen,  Banff,  Peterhead,  Kin  tore,  and  Inve- 
mry,  in  sending  a member  to  the  II.  of  C.,  ar.d,  in 
1864,  had  314  registered  voters. 

EL. I EM.  See  Tysdrus. 

ELOKA,  or  ELLOKA  (A.hni),  a village  of  Hin- 
dostan,  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  prov.  Attrungabad.  in 
about  1st.  19°  68'  N.,  and  long.  76°  23'  K.;  cele- 
brated for  some  remarkable  rave  temples,  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  about  1 m.  to  the  E.,  which 
in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  execution,  surpass 
ail  other  structure*  of  the  kind  in  India.  The  site 
of  these  curious  monuments  of  art  is  a crescent- 
shaped  hill,  of  moderate  elevation,  the  concavity 
of  which  faces  W.  or  NW.  Its  constituent  rocks 
are  chiefly  basalt,  a hard  vesicular  rock,  and  a reck 
of  a loose,  gritty,  al>*orbenr,  and  crumbling  nature, 
interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz,  siliciou*  stone, 
and  blood  stone.  The  caves  are  cut  in  the  W.  slope 
or  concavity  of  the  hill  nltove  mentioned,  extend- 
ing, with  interval*  of  various  length  between  them, 
for  about  1 m.  frem  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : the  N.f 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  .Iain  sect, 
since  the  purely  Btiddhic  sculptures  and  cinhh  in* 
in  them  are  intermixed  with  many  Brahminical 
ones;  the  central,  which  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
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merous,  and  arc  solely  Brahminical;  and  (he  8.,  I 
which  arc  as  decidcxfly  Buddhic.  Beginning  at  j 
the  N.  extremity,  a few  hundred  yards  up  the  hill, 
cut  in  a rnural  roek  of  black  basalt,  is  what  is 
called  the  J’urisnuuih , a colossal  figure  of  Iluddli, 
10  ft.  high,  apparently  in  a triumphal  car,  and 
seated  on  the  folds  of  a large  snake,  whose  seven 
head®  form  his  canopy.  Six  attendant  figures  sur- 
round this  statue,  over  which  a handsome  stone 
jK»reh  was  erected  about  a century  since.  This 
idol  is  still  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  Jains, 
ninny  of  whom  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  thither. 
About  200  yards  below  this  idol  is  what  is  called 
the  Indra  Sub  bah,  or  * Court  of  Indra,'  a temple 
consisting  of  three  caves,  opening  one  into  another, 
and  situated  behind  an  area  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
which  stand  an  elaborately  sculptured  pagoda,  a 
handsome  obelisk,  and  the  figure  of  an  elephant. 
The  front  of  this  temple  is  in  many  parts  covered 
with  sculptures  in  relief ; and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  verandah  liefore  it  are  two  figures,  a male  and 
a female,  the  former  seated  on  a couch  am  elephant, 
and  the  latter  on  a lion.  These  figures  have  been 
generally  called  Indra  and  In  deranee ; but  CoL 
Sykes  contends  that  they  represent  the  prince  and 
his  consort  who  founded  this  temple.  (Journ.  of 
the  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  vi.  (183/),  1038.)  The 
caves  consist  of  two  stories  each;  but  the  lower 
stories  are  greatly  injured  by  damp,  and  partially 
choked  up  with  earth.  The  three  chambers  on 
the  story  above  vary  from  al>out  00  to  70  ft.  in 
length,  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  from  13 
to  Id  ft.  in  height,  and  their  ceilings  are  supported 
by  numerous  pillars  and  pilasters.  Each  contains 
a colossal  figure  of  Buddh,  similar  to  that  already 
described;  and  in  the  first  and  second  chambers 
there  are  figures  of  other  personages.  The  com- 
partments round  the  walls  of  each  of  these  rooms 
contain  figures  of  Buddh,  in  various  attitudes, 
‘some  standing  and  some  sitting:  the  attendants 
are  riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  bulls.’  (Sykes.) 
None  of  these  caves  have  any  cells  opening  from  it, 
which  appendages  are  almost  universally  found  in 
temples  strictly  Buddhic.  About  40  or  50  paces 
farther  to  the  E.  there  is  a fourth  cave,  and  still 
farther  on,  another;  but  both  are  much  choked  up 
with  earth. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Brahminical  temples, 
proceeding  from  the  W.,  is  about  200  yards  distant 
from  the  latter,  and  entitled  Doomar  Leyna , * the 
N uptiul  l’alace.’  This  is  the  most  extensive  cham- 
ber of  all : under  one  roof  it  is  185  ft.  in  length,  by 
150  ft.  broad ; its  ceiling  averages  19  ft.  in  height, 
and  Is  supported  by  28  pillars  and  20  pilasters. 
The  entrance  to  this  excavation  is  through  a 
passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  100  ft.  long  by  8 ft. 
Broad.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  W.  entrance 
is  an  eight-armed  figure  of  a revengeful  character, 
representing  Siva  in  one  of  his  forms ; on  the  right 
are  Siva  and  Parvati  together  in  a heaven,  which 
Kuwun  (the  Hindoo  Ilnur m*),  a figure  with  nume- 
rous heads  and  arms,  is  endeavouring  to  shake. 
At  the  end  of  the  central  colonnade  is  a square 
sanctuary,  entered  by  four  doors,  each  guarded  by 
two  gigantic  figures,  14  ft.  8 in.  in  height,  and 
containing  the  liny  am,  which  emblem  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  second  group  of  caves  at  Ellora. 
There  are  numerous  small  caves,  all  of  which  ore 
considered  to  have  Ijeen  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Siva:  in  the  front  of  each  there  is  a bust  of  the 
celebrated  triad,  a mutilated  specimen  of  which 
exists  at  Klephanta.  (See  Klephanta.)  Over 
the  door  of  one  cave  is  the  image  of  Luximce,  at- 
tended by  elephants ; and  another,  a noble  hall,  IK) 
ft.  long,  26 $ tu  wide,  15  ft.  in  height,  and  adorned 
by  highly -finished  pillars,  has  numerous  compart- 
ments full  of  figures,  amongst  which  is  a group 
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[ supposed  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Siva  and 
Parvati. 

But  the  most  splendid  temple,  at  Ellora  is  that 
called  Ky/ux,  or  ‘Paradise,’  a pagoda  of  a sugar- 
loaf  form,  100  ft.  in  height,  surrounded  by  five 
chapels,  nearly  similar  in  form ; the  whole,  together 
with  the  area  in  which  they  are  situated,  being 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  covered  with 
sculptures  from  top  to  bottom,  ln>th  within  and 
without.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  excavation  is 
401  ft. ; the  area  itself  is  323  ft.  in  depth,  by  1x5 
ft.  in  its  greatest  breadth  (on  the  E.  side).  < >n 
the  X.,  S.,  and  E.  it  Is  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
varying  in  length  from  185  to  115  ft.,  and  having 
from  15  to  18  square  pillars  each : the  walls  which 
these  colonnades  surround  are  covered  with  sculp- 
tures, and  in  the  front  of  the  wall  by  which  the 
area  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  Hide  are  niches  fillet!  by 
gigantic  figures.  Kylan  contains  the  representa- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  ; but.  os 
CoL  Sykes  observes,  notices  of  its  figures  alone 
would  fill  a volume,  and  the  temple  must  l>e  seen 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  (Those  who  wish  for 
farther  information  may  resort  to  Captain  Seely’s 
work,  and  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ellora  Caves,  by 
CoL  Sykes,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay, 
ill.  281,  do.;  Sir  C.  Malet,  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vi.  882-424.) 

The  southern  groan  of  caves  is  very  interesting. 
There  arc  four  principal  ones : the  first  has  three 
stories ; the  second.  2 ; the  third,  80  ft.  long  by 
42$  broad,  and  86$  in  height,  is  in  beauty  inferior 
to  none,  and  has  an  arched  roof,  supported  by  ribs 
of  wood  similar  to  that  of  Carlec,  or  the  great  cave 
at  Hennery;  the  fourth  is  accompanied  by  several 
smaller  ones,  and  all  are  very  highly  finished. 
Each  temple  of  this  group  contains  a large  figure 
of  Buddh,  and  other  characteristics  of  Buddhic 
temples.  (For  some  speculations  as  to  the  era  of 
these  caves,  see  Journ.  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal, 
vi.  (1837),  1038-41.) 

ELS1NEUR,  or  ELSINORE  (Dan.  Htlsinyyr), 
a mariU  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
isl.  of  Zealand,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound, 
or  principal  channel  leading  from  the  N.  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  7 m.  YY\  Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  and 
23$  m.  N.  bv  E.  Copenhagen;  Iat.  56°  2'  17”  X., 
long.  12°  36'  49”  E.  Pop.  8.442  in  1861.  The 
town  stretches  irregularly  over  sloping  ground 
towards  the  shore.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  some 
good  edifices.  There  are  two  churches,  one  of 
which,  though  externally  very  plain,  contains 
many  interesting  objects  of  antiquity,  and  a lofty 
altar  gorgeously  ornamented.  The  public  cemetery 
of  Elsineur  is  a large  and  handsome  enclosure*. 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  XL,  in 
the  castle  of  Cronborg.  This  edifice,  built  by  Fre- 
derick 11.  in  the  boldest  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  ita 
kind  in  Europe.  ‘Though  of  great  extent,  yet  so 
elegant  are  its  proportions,  that  it  seems  as  light 
and  graceful  as  a building  raised  more  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use.  So  far,  however,  from  being  a 
mere  thing  of  show,  it  is  a strong  and  substantial 
fortress,  strengthened  by  all  the  advantages  that 
military  science  can  give  to  a position  which, 
though  very  low,  is  still  extremely  important, 
from  its  sweeping  the  Sound  most  completely,  both 
up  and  down.  'Hie  approach,  therefore,  Is  gar- 
nished with  limes  and  dcrai-lunes,  scarps,  ditches, 
stockades — in  short,  all  the  imposing  externals  of 
a fortress  kept  in  the  highest  order.  (Bremner.  L 
253.)  From  the  summit  of  the  lighthouse  of  this 
fortress  the  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  beaut v. 
Cronborg  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a prison ; it  was 
the  place  of  confinement  for  some  years  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Matilda,  sister  of  George  111.  of 
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England.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  due* 
— bought  off,  in  1856,  by  the  payment  of 3, 324, 68 24, 
one-third  of  which  was  contributed  by  (treat  Bri- 
tain— all  merchant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the 
Baltic  wen*  obliged,  under  certain  reservation*  dc- 
| tending  on  the  weather,  to  salute  Cronborg  Castle 
by  lowering  their  topsails  when  abreast  of  the 
same ; and  no  ship,  unless  belonging  to  Sweden, 
was  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without  clearing 
out  at  Elfdneur  and  paying  tolL  The  Sound  duties 
had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King 
of  Denmark  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Hnnsc  Towns 
on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to 
construct  light-houses,  land-marks,  Ac.  along  the 
Cattcgat,  and  the  hitter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same. 
'The  duties  varied  at  different  |>eriods ; and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhab.  of  Ehdneur  were,  in  some 
way  or  other,  connected  with  their  management 
or  collection.  Now  that  the  Sound  dues  are  abo- 
lished.  the  place  is  very  quiet,  though  not  in  a state 
of  decay.  The  principal  communication  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  takes  place  here,  and  re- 
gular boats  sail  three  times  a day  to  and  from 
llekdnborg. 

Kbuneur  is  well  known  from  its  lieing  the  scene 
of  Shakspeare’s  noble  tragedy  of  * Hamlet.’  * The 
principal  incidents  of  the  play  are  founded  on 
fact,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  remote  antiquity,  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  discriminate  truth  from 
fable.  Saxo-G rammaticus,  who  flourished  in  the 
12th  century,  is  the  earliest  historian  of  Denmark 
who  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet.  His  ac- 
count is  extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle- 
forest,  a French  author ; an  English  translation  of 
whose  romance  was  published  under  the  title  of 
* The  His  to  rye  of  Hamlet and  from  this  transla- 
tion Shakapeart*  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
play,  though  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions.’ (C'oxc’s  Travels  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
v.  90.) 

ELVAS,  a fortified  city  of  Portugal,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  prov.  Alemtejo,  120  m.  E. 
I.islton,  12  m.  W.  Badajoz,  on  the  railway  from 
Lisbon  to  Badajoz  and  Madrid.  Pop.  18,510  in 
1«58.  The  town  Is  picturesquely  situated,  on  a 
hill  covered  with  olive  trees  and  orchards,  between 
two  other  hills  which  command  it,  and  on  which 
an*  the  fortresses  of  Santa  Lucia  and  La  Lippe. 
These  and  the  other  defence*  of  the  town,  reck- 
oned the  chef-a'mtvre  of  the  Count  de  La  Lippe 
Schomberg,  aud  a model  of  their  kind,  render  it 
so  strong,  that  no  impression  could  he  made  upon 
it,  except  by  a large  array  and  a regular  siege. 
The  principal  street,  Ran  de  Cadea,  has  an 
antique,  venerable  appearance,  from  the  remains 
of  Moorish  houses  and  towers.  The  cadea,  or 
prison,  stands  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to  it  is 
the  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  which  is  well 
conducted,  and  divided  into  wards,  ns  in  England, 
w ith  separate  apartments  for  infectious  diseases. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  town  is  ill  built,  and 
the  streets  mostly  narrow  and  dirty.  The  prin- 
cipal edifice*  are — the  cathedral,  arsenal,  bomb- 
proof barracks  for  6,000  or  7,000  men,  and  theatre, 
t has  several  churches  and  convents,  with  a 
college  and  a seminary.  There  are  manufactures 
of  arms  and  jewellery;  but  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  contraband 
trade  carried  on  across  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
PIa$a,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  a singu- 
larly formed  tower  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  houses  exhibit  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture from  the  days  of  Moorish  splendour  and 
elegance  down  to  modern  times.  .Several  of  the 
grotesque  carvings  arc  executed  with  great  rich- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  rooms  in  the  modern 
house*  are  large,  lofty,  and  paved  with  bricks 
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arranged  in  various  figures,  the  windows  not 
being  glazed,  but  merely  closed  with  latticed 
blinds.  The  decorations  of  some  of  the  chapel* 
iu  the  cathedral  are  extremely  elegant,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  being  covered  with  a profusion  of 
gilded  carving,  but  the  pictures  are  execrable. 
The  grand  altar  Is  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars  of  grey  marble,  surmounted  by  a canopy 
of  crimson  and  gold  silk,  beneath  which  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  birth  of  Christ:  the  altar 
itself  is  covered  with  crimson  and  gold  silk,  and 
is  crowded  with  silver  candlestick*.  There  is  no 
room  in  the  town  for  public  gardens,  but  the. 
covered  way  from  the  Porta  d'Esquina  to  the 
Oliveira  gate  is  planted  with  trees,  and  each 
place  a armtt  has  a fountain,  and  is  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  walk  round  the  rom|>art*  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  commanding  a view  of  the  country 
for  manv  miles  in  all  directions.  The  town  is 
furnished  with  water,  brought  from  an  eminence 
about  3 m.  W.  from  it  by  an  aqueduct  constructed 
by  the  Moors,  which  supplies  numerous  fountain*, 
oue  of  which  is  of  very  large  dimensions.  In 
crossing  the  valley  1$  m.  in  width,  this  aqueduct 
has  four  tier*  of  arches,  each  alsive  the  other, 
making  together  250  ft.  in  height.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  buttresses;  ami,  to  add  to  its 
strength,  it  l*  built  in  a zig-zag  direction.  The 
environ*  arc  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Manufactures,  arm*  and  hardware. 

Elvos  was  a post  of  great  importance  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  Marshal  Junot  took  is»h- 
session  of  it  in  March,  1808,  and  held  it  till  it 
was  given  up,  under  the  convention  of  Cintra,  in 
August  following.  It  has  hoinb-proof  barrack* 
for  6,000  or  8,000  men,  ami  furnished  the  artillery 
aud  stoics  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a powerful  telesco|>e  placed  in  the 
tower  of  I.a  Lippe  during  the  operations,  hv  which 
the  interior  of  the  castle  of  Badajoz  could  be 
plainly  looked  into,  and  all  the  operations  dis- 
covered. (Napiers  Peninsular  War,  l 144,  160, 
202  ; il  126  ; ui.  510;  iv.  185,401.) 

ELY,  a city  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  in  the 
district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  an  eminence 
near  Lhe  Ouse,  16  no.  NNE.  Cambridge  aud  724 
X.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  7,428 
in  1x61.  The  citv  includes  the  parishes  of  Ely, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Clary’s;  the  extra-parochial  dis- 
trict of  Ely  college,  and  the  chapclry  of  Chetis- 
ham,  comprising,  in  all,  an  area  of  17.480  acres, 
of  which  about  5,000  may  belong  to  the  city  pro- 
l>erly  so  ealle«L  The  latter  consist*  principally 
of  one  long  street,  with  a market-place  in  the 
centre;  several  of  the  houses  arc  built  of  stone, 
and  have  an  antique  venerable  appearance ; and 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected 
by  those  changes  that  have  so  materially  modified 
the  ap)>earance  of  must  other  town*.  It  owes  it* 

I entire  distinction  to  its  being  a seat  of  a bishopric, 
established  here  in  1107.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  England.  Being  partly 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  i', 
and  partly  of  subsequent  periods,  it  displays  a 
singular  admixture  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
English  styles  of  architecture  ; but  notwithstand- 
ing the  dissimilarity  of  its  it  must,  when 

considered  as  a whole,  be  regarded  a*  a truly 
magnificent  edifice.  Its  extreme  length  from  E. 
to  W.  is  535  ft. ; the  length  of  the  transept  is 
190  ft.;  the  height  of  the  lantern  on  the  summit 
of  the  dome  over  the  celebrated  octagon  tower,  is 
170  ft. ; the  extreme  height  of  the  W.  tower,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  270  ft.;  the 
height  of  the  E.  front  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
1 12  ft.  It  ha*  many  interesting  monuments.  St. 
Mary's  chajH.1,  contiguous  to  the  cathedral,  now 
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Trinity  church,  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  struc- 
lures  of  the  age:  it  is  200  ft.  in  length  inside,  by 
40  ft.  in  breadth ; the  height  of  the  vaulted  roof 

I icing  GO  ft. : it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side  aisles, 
but  is  supported  by  strung  buttresses.  The 
cloisters  and  other  buildings,  which  belonged  to 
a monastery  founded  here  at  a very  early  date, 
have  been  long  since  demolished,  with  the  ex-  i 
ccption  of  the  refectory,  that  1ms  been  converted  j 
into  a deanery.  The  cpisco;>al  (wlace,  near  the 
W.  end  of  the  cathedral,  retains  few  traces  of  its  [ 
ancient  architecture.  The  bishops  of  Ely  for-  | 
inerly  possessed  powers  within  the  isle  similar  to  j 
those  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  appoints  j 
ing  their  own  chief  justice  and  magistrates;  but  j 
these  were  taken  away  by  the  act  G and  7 Wil- 
liam IV.  cap.  87.  The  assizes  are  held  here  in  ! 
the  newr  shire  hall,  erected  in  1821.  Ely  has  a 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.;  a free 
school  endowed  by  a lady  of  the  name  of  Need-  i 
hum  ; and  a national  school  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  A considerable  lauded  pro- J 
jx-rty  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  poor  is  vested  ; 
hi  a body  of  incorporated  trustees.  There  is  an  1 
earthenware  and  tobacco-pipe  manufactory*  within 
the  city  ; but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  cm-  I 
ployed  in  gardening,  which  is  extensive!)'  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity.  Ely  sent  two  members  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  has  not 
sulisequcntly  lieen  represented.  The  Isle  of  Ely  ■ 
la  included  within  toe  great  level  of  the  Fens, ! 
and  Is  extremely  fertile. 

EM  DEN,  or’  EMBDEN,  a sea-port  town  of 
Hanover,  being  the  second  in  that  kingdom  in  ; 
respect  of  size  and  importance;  prov.  Aurich, 1 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  jestuaiy  of  the 
Ems.  or  rather  of  the  bay  called  the  Dollart, 
35  m.  SVV.  Aurich,  and  4G  in.  WNW.  Oldenburg, 
on  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Hanover  to 
the  bav  of  Dollart.  Pop.  13,170  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  ami  wet  ditches,  and 
divided  into  the  old  town  and  the  l'aldeni ; the 
latter  living  the  best  built.  Eiudeu  has  G churches 
one  of  which  is  a line  edifice,  a council-house, 
judicial  tribunal,  custom-house,  exchange,  com- 
mercial weighing-house,  naval  assurance  office, 
school  of  navigation,  house  of  correction,  orphan 
asylum,  lying-in-charitv,  gymnasium,  ami  society 
of  natural  history.  A navigable  canal  connects  it 
with  Aurich,  and  various  others  intersect  the  adja- 
cent country  and  the  town,  communicating  w ith 
the  port.  The  latter,  which  consists  of  two  inner 
harbours  opening  into  an  outer  harliour,  is  large, 
but  shallow ; so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than 

I I ft.  can  enter  it  only  at  high  water,  unless 
lightened  of  a jioriion  of  their  cargo,  llut  the 
roadstead,  which  is  well  protected,  has  water 
sutlicient  to  float  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the 
holding  ground  is  good.  Emden  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  ami  linen  yarn,  stockings,  tobacco, 
brandy,  leather,  hats,  soup,  and  starch ; its  herring 
fishery  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance, 
and  employed  1 .300  hands,  who  took  about  13,000  , 
tons  of  fish  annually;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
has  greatly  declined,  ami  from  GO  ships  formerly  , 
engaged  in  it,  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  15.  j 
Tin*  general  trade  of  the  town  lias  also  declined. 
In  the  lGth  century  it  had  GOO  sea-going  vessels ; , 
and.  in  1784,  273  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
10,2X0  lasts.  In  18G3,  the  shipping  had  declined 
to  105  sea  and  river  vessels,  cu  telly  coasters,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  4.700  lasts.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  vessels  that  now  frequent  the  |xirt, 
ore  inland  craft,  but  there  are  also  regular , 
steamers  to  Hamburg,  Hull,  and  London. 

Though  Lim leu  is  a free  port,  the  advantage  it  j 
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thence  derives  is  very  insignificant.  It  has  little 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany, 
except  with  E.  Friesland  and  the  co.  of  Mumter, 
of  which  it  continues  to  be  the  cm|M>rimn.  The 
iuqMirt  trade  it  formerly  carried  on  in  colonial 
produce  lias  been  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  ami  Bremen,  whence  it  is 
supplied  at  socoud  hand.  Its  chief  imports  are 
hemp,  potash,  and  timber,  from  the  Baltic  and 
Norway.  The  imports  of  timber  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  vicinity  of  Emden  being  singularly 
deficient  in  wood.  It  also  imports  considerable 
quantities  of  French  wine.  Its  chief  exports  are 
oats,  wheat,  beans,  rapeseed,  rye,  barley,  herrings, 
butter,  cheese,  gin,  tallow',  honey,  wax,  wool,  and 
hides. 

Emden  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the 
counts  of  East  Friesland.  It  subsequently  be- 
came a Ilonse  town;  but  fell,  iu  l«06,  to  Hol- 
land ; in  1809,  to  France  ; and  in  1814,  to  Prussia. 
The  latter  power  ceded  it,  in  1815,  to  Hanover. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  This  populous, 
wealthy,  and  important  portion  of  the  t.  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  uml  Ireland,  comprises  the 
most  southerly,  largest,  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  lies  W.  from  and 
opposite  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
S.  parts  of  Denmark,  between  49°  57'  30”,  and 
55°  47'  N.  lnt..  and  1°  4G'  K.  and  5°  41'  W.  long. ; 
being  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  NE. 
and  E.;  by  the  British  Channel  on  the  S. ; by  St. 
George’s  Channel  ami  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  W. ; 
ami  on  the  MV.  and  N.  by  Scotland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a waving  line  extending  in  a 
NE.  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sark,  in  the 
NE.  corner  of  the  Solway  Frith,  by  Peel  ami 
, Carter  Fells,  and  the  Cheviots,  to  Carham,  and 
thence  along  the  Tweed  to  Berwick.  Its  SE,  ex- 
tremity, at  Dover,  approaches  to  within  21  in.  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  France.  (See  human  Em- 
pire.) Its  shape  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  Berwick  may  be  considered  the 
I apex,  and  a line  from  the  Land’s  End  to  the  N. 

I Foreland  (312  m.)  the  base;  a line  from  the  former 
along  the  W.  side  (426  in.),  ami  from  the  latter 
! along  the  E.  side  (384  m.)  complete  the  figure. 

I The  sea -coast,  if  measured  from  one  headland  to 
, another,  is  about  1,200  m.  in  extent;  but  if  its 
1 principal  indentations  are  followed,  it  will  Ik;  found 
to  bo  fully  2,000  m.  The  bays  and  harbours  on 
! the  S.  ami  W.  shores  arc  numerous,  ami  some  of 
them  rank  amoug  the  finest  in  the  world ; but  on 
the  E.  side  there  arc  few  that  can  be  called  safe, 
or  easily  accessible ; the  ports  of  London  nud 
Harw  ich  1 icing  the  only  really  good  ones  between 
the  S.  Foreland  and  the  Tweed.  The  area  amounts 
to  58,320  sq.  m..  or  to  87,824,888  statute  acres. 
The  ana  of  England  alone  is  32,590,397,  and  that 
of  Wales  4,734,486  statute  acres.  (Census  of 
England  and  Wales,  1861,  vul  iiL,  General  Be  port, 
18G3.) 

Aspect  of  the  Country. — England  combines 
within  itself  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  scenery 
with  all  that  is  most  necessary  fur  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  man.  ‘Although  its  features  are 
moulded  on  a comparatively  minute  scale,  they 
are  marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange 
which  constitute#  picturesque  beauty.  In  some 
parts  plains  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  wa- 
tered by  copious  streams,  and  pasturing  innume- 
rable catlle,  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; in 
others,  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fer- 
tile in  coni,  waving  with  woods,  ami  interspersed 
with  flowery  meadows,  offer  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  of  rural  opulence  and  beauty.  Some 
tracts  furnish  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  and 
impressive  kind;  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks. 
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deep  dells,  narrow  ravines,  and  nunblin^  torrents; 
nor  is  there  wanting,  as  a contrast  to  these,  scenes 
in  which  even*  variety  of  nature  is  a different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  blAck  barren  moors  and 
wide  uninhabited  heaths.’  (Aikm's  England  De- 
scribed, p.  2.) 

Tlie  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
Knglaud  is,  However,  the  exuberance  of  its  vege- 
tation, and  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of  its 
lower  and  far  most  extensive  portion.  It  owes 
this  distinction  partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art. 
The  humidity  ami  mildness  of  the  climate  main- 
tain the  fields  in  a constant  state  of  verdure : in 
winter  they  are  seldom  covered  with  snow,  or 
blighted  by  long-continued  frosts,  and  in  summer 
they  are  rarely  withered  and  juuvlied  by  droughts. 
In  this  respect  England  is  as  superior  to  the  finest 
countries  of  continental  Europe — to  Italy  and 
Sicily,  for  example — as  she  is  superior  to' them 
ami  to  every  other  country  in  the  amount  of 
labour  that  has  been  expended  in  beautifying,  im- 
proving, and  fertilising  her  surface.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm,  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  millions  have  been  laid  out  in  making  England 
what  she  now  is.  In  mi  other  nation  has  the 
combination  of  beaut  v with  utility  been  so  much  | 
regarded.  Though  without  any  extensive  forces, 
Kugbuid  is  extremely  well  wooded.  The  country 
is  jKtrtioned  out  into  innumerable  fields;  and  these 
being  all,  or  nearly  all,  surrounded  with  hedges 
ami  rows  of  trees,  it  has,  even  in  the  best  culti- 
vated districts,  a woody  apitearance.  and  sometimes 
almost  resembles  a vast  forest.  Since  the  middle 
of  last  century,  a great  deal  has  been  effected  in 
this  way.  Most  of  the  extensive,  hare,  and  nearly 
worthless  commons,  that  were  then  everywhere 
met  with,  have  been  in  the  interval  sulslividcd, 
enclosed,  and  brought  under  tillage;  making  a 
vast  addition  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the 
kingdom,  ami  materially  improving  its  appearance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  m the  physiognomy  of 
England  is  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
neats  of  the  nobility  and  gently.  These  superb 
mansions,  many  of  which  are  venerable  from  their 
antiquity,  and  all  of  which  are  surrounded  with 
tine  woods  and  grounds,  give  to  the  country  an 
appearance  of  age,  security,  and  wealth,  that  we 
should  in  vain  look  for  any  where  else.  The  farm- 
houses and  cottages  have  mostly  also  a substan- 
tial, comfortable  look;  and  eviuoe  that  taste  for 
rural  beauty,  neatness  and  cleanliness,  that  emi- 
nently distinguish  I heir  occupiers. 

The  uuiulier,  and  the  prodigious  size  and  splen- 
dour of  many  of  the  cities  ami  towns  of  England, 
justly  excite  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  j 
foreigners,  ami  even  of  natives.  They  are  the 
chosen  seats  of  opulence,  art,  science,  ami  civilisa- 
tion. All  the  gratifications  that  wealth  can  com- 
mand, or  the  caprices  of  taste  or  fashion  require, 
may  there  lie  had  in  the  utmost  profusion;  at  the 
same  time  that  art  ami  industry  are  carried  in 
them  to  the  highest  perfection  to  which  they  have 
attained,  and  are  aided  by  every  invention  and 
discovery,  how  remote  the  country  or  distant  the 
«L*rn  of  their  origin. 

Dencrintion  of  the  Country. — Though  the  moun- 
tains of  Kngland  no  where  attain  an  alpine  eleva- 
tion, they  form  one  of  its  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  most  prominent  features.  The  principal  chains, 
which  are  found  in  its  N.  and  W.  portions,  have 
received  the  names  of  the  Pennine,  Cumbrian. 
Cambrian,  and  Devonian  ranges.  The  first  of 
these  ranges  extends  from  the  Scottish  border,  I 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  Cheviots,  S.,  to  I 
near  Derby : it  occupies  the  W.  portion  of  the  , 
cos.  of  Northumlierland,  Durham,  and  York,  and 
the  E.  portion  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  | 
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Lancaster,  Chester,  and  the  middle  part  of  Der- 
byshire. Its  highest  summits  are  Cross  Fell,  in 
Cumberland  (2,1)01  ft.) ; Sh unnor  Fell,  on  the 
confines  of  Yorkshire  (2,329  ft.) ; Great  Wheru- 
side  (2,885  ft.) ; Ingleborough  (2,301  ft.);  and 
Pen-v-Gant  (2,270  ft.),  in  Yorkshire:  at  either 
end,  however,  the  range  declines  considerably,  so 
that  at  the  part  traversed  by  the  old  Human  wall, 
and  the  modern  railway  between  Newcastle  ami 
Carlisle,  its  height  does  not  exceed  4-15  ft. ; and 
on  the  S.  side,  where  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds 
(.'anal  is  conducted  across  it,  fhe  elevation  is  not 
more  than  500  ft.;  still  further  N.,  the  Derbyshire 
portion  of  the  chain  again  becomes  more  elevated, 
attaining  at  Castleton  and  Great  Axchill,  1,751 
ft. ; and  at  the  Weaver  Hill,  near  Ashbourne  (the 
S.  extreme),  1,154  ft.  The  breadth  of  the  range 
between  Sheffield  and  Macclesfield  is  about  22  m., 
and  it  comprises,  in  this  portion,  some  very  pic- 
turesque scenery ; but  such  is  very  far  from 'being 
the  character  of  the  N.  portion  of  this  mountain 
system,  which  may  be  generally  described  as  with 
rounded  summits,  of  gradual  ascent  from  either 
side,  having  a scanty  peat  soil,  covered  mostly 
with  ling,  and  undulating  in  dreary  succession; 
the  patches  of  green  sward  being  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  cheerless  and 
monotonous.  With  the  exception  of  the  Thames 
ami  Severn,  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  England 
have  their  sources  in  this  chain:  being  much 
nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  the 
rivers  that  rise  iu  its  E.  acclivities  have  generally 
the  longest  course,  and  are  the  largest  and  most 
important.  Of  the  latter,  the  Tyne,  Tees,  the 
affluent*  of  the  Ouse,  the  Aire,  lion,  ami  Trent 
are  the  principal ; the  Eden,  Kibble,  ami  Mersey 
are  the  principal  rivers  (lowing  W.  from  the 
Pennine  chain.  The  beautiful  vale  of  the  Eden, 
which  separates  the  Pennine  from  the  Cumbrian 
range,  gradually  expands  into  the  Cumbrian 
plain,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
occupies  the  whole  tract  from  Brampton,  Croglin, 
and  Kenwick,  at  the  base  of  the  Pennine  chain 
W.  to  the  sea,  comprising  an  area  of  about  800,001) 
acres.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  Pennine  chain, 
from  it*  N.  extreme  to  the  Coquet,  the  district, 
though  hilly,  has  tolerably  good  pasture,  and  com- 
prises a few  breadths  of  well-cultivated  land;  .S. 
of  that  stream,  a large  moorland  tract  extend* 
through  Northumberland,  the  middle  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire,  to  the  Holm  Moss  in  Cheshire, 
varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  30  m„  and  in  ele- 
vation from  600  to  1,000  ft.:  it*  N.  is  its  most 
sterile  portion ; but  the  whole  tract  consist*  of  a 
series  of  monotonous  waste*,  furrowed,  in  the  two 
N.  cos.,  by  a few  narrow  glens  only  : towards  the 
S?  these  widen  and  become  more  frequent,  but 
without  much  affecting  the  general  aspect,  which 
Is  preserved,  for  the  most  |»rt,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  district.  Betwixt  it  and  the  sea 
are  the  vales  of  the  Tyne  ami  Tees,  and  the  great 
Yorkshire  plain;  the 'latter  extending  N.  and  S. 
between  60  and  70  m.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  between  14  and  20  m. : it  widens  towards  the 
S.,  and  everywhere  present*  a gently  undulating 
surface  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.  The 
E.  moorlands  and  wolds,  hounding  the  York  plain 
on  that  side,  have,  at  their  N.  limit,  the  fertile 
vale  of  Pickering,  extending  about  35  m.  K.  ami 
j W„  and  10  in.  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  pre- 
i sent*  the  appearance  of  a drained  lake,  enclosed 
between  the  Hambleton  hills  and  the  Yorkshire 
wolds.  The  last-named  tract,  together  with  the 
Lincoln  wolds,  S.  of  the  Humljcr,  occupy  about 
half  the  space  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
E.  and  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Trent  on  the  W. : 
generally  speaking,  they  form  good  pasture  lands. 
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interspersed  in  [>arts  by  a few  sterile  moors,  and, 
in  others,  by  moderate  breadths  of  good  arable 
land.  The  plain  of  Holdemess,  N.  of  the  Hum- 
ber, and  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wolds  to 
the  sea,  has  a strong  clayey  soil,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  as  well  as  luxuriant 
{titsutre,  and  ranks  amongst  the  most  productive 
districts  in  the  kingdom.  An  alluvial  tract,  of 
somewhat  similar  character,  also  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Lincoln  wolds  between  the  Humber 
and  Wash.  The  low  line  of  coast,  forming  the  E. 
limits  of  these  tracts,  has  a submarine  forest 
stretching  along  it,  which  is  traceable  for  1 or  2 
m.  in  breadth  between  the  high  and  low  water- 
marks. 

The  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains  occupies 
the  central  and  S.  portions  of  Cumberland,  the 
W.  and  largest  portion  of  Westmorland,  and  the 
N.  and  insulated  portion  of  Lancashire.  It  ex- 
tends N.  and  S.  about  37  m.,  and  K.  and  W.  about 
as  much.  It  contains  the  most  elevated  summits 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  intersected  by  deep  nar- 
row glens,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  lakes, 
that  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  mass,  so  os  to  firm  several  distinct 
ranges : the  whole  system  declines  more  rapidly 
on  the  N.  than  the  S.  side.  The  highest  and 
most,  remarkable  summits  are,  Hclvcllyn  (8,055 
ft.),  Seafell  (3,166  ft.).  Bowfell  (2,911  ft.),  Collis- 
ion Fell  (2,577  ft,).  High  Pike  (2,101  fu),  in  the 
central  part  of  the  group;  at  the  N.  extreme  are 
Kkiddaw  and  Saddleback  (3.0*22  ft.  and  2,787  ft. 
respectively) ; and  at  the  SW.  end,  Blackcombe 
rises  1,919  It.  above  the  sea.  The  Cumbrian 
mountains  are  mostly  bold,  steep,  ami  rugged; 
their  slope*  arc  in  general  covered  with  a line 
green  sward,  affording  good  pasture  for  sheep,  and 
have  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  character  that 
belongs  to  the  Pennine  range.  Except  in  some 
of  the  glens,  opening  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  the 
cultivable  land  among  these  mountains  is  not 
very  considerable.  The  lakes  embosomed  in  these 
mountains  rather  resemble  the  reaches  of  a large 
river  than  the  expanded  figure  usually  considered 
as  belonging  to  a lake.  Winander  Mere,  the  mint 
extensive  of  these  sheets  of  water,  is  between  10 
and  11  m.  long,  and  from  1 to  m.  broad,  with  a 
depth,  in  some  parts,  of  35  fathoms.  It  has  13  or 
14  small  islets  or  holms,  the  largest  of  which 
contains  about  30  acres ; its  area,  including  these, 
is  about  2,574  acres.  Ulswater,  the  next  in  size, 
is  about  8$  m.  in  length,  by  1 m.  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  zigzags  in  a NE.  direction  from  Pater- 
dale.  Derwentwater,  Uasx-nth waitc,  Buttermere, 
Waswater,  Enncitlale,  and  Collision  Mere  are  the 
names  of  the  more  considerable  amongst  the  re- 
mainder: all  of  them  abound  in  lish,  chiefly 
trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eel ; Ulswater  and  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  tarns  have  char;  and  Itassen- 
thwaitc  salmon,  which  find  their  wav  thither  by 
the  Derwent.  The  scenery  of  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  Cumbrian  mountains  is  jierhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  romantic  of  any  in  F.ngland ; 
and  in  many  parts,  as  at  the  head  of  Ulswater 
and  the  Kirkstonc  Pass,  lietween  that  lake  and 
Winander  Mere,  it  assumes  features  of  great 
power  and  magnificence.  The  line  of  road  be- 
tween Ambleside  and  Keswick,  through  the  vale 
of  St.  John,  is  also  interesting  for  its  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery,  well-known  through  the 
{stems  and  delineations  of  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. 

The  Cambrian  mountains  extend  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Irish  Sen  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Wales. 
Of  these,  the  Snnwdonian  range  is  the  chief : its 
principal  chain  stretches  NE.  and  SW.,  the  whole 


length  of  Caernarvonshire,  from  Penman mawT  on 
the  X.  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Llevn  on 
the  S.  Several  of  its  summits  exceed  3,0<X)  ft.  in 
height ; that  of  Wyddva  (the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  huge  mountain  moss  bearing  the  general  name 
of  Snowdon)  has  an  elevation  of  3,571  ft.;  and 
commands  n view  of  surpassing  grandeur,  which 
is  only  limited  by  the  horizon.  Two  or  three  other 
chains  branch  from  this  main  one,  in  a S.  direc- 
tion, many  of  whose  summits  reach  2,400  ft.,  and 
one  (the  Arennig  Mawr)  2,809  ft.  The  country 
included  between  these  ranges  has  a few  pictur- 
esque and  well-sheltered  vales,  such  as  those  of 
Festiniogand  Dolgelley ; but  its  general  character 
is  that  of  a partially  unreclaimed  pasture  tract, 
comprising  moat  magnificent  mountain  scenery. 
Anglcsoa,  on  its  W.  side,  has  several  small  ridges 
and  detached  hills  and  peaks,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  mountainous.  On  its  E.  side  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Clwyd  extends  lietween  the  Ilierathog 
hills  and  another  parallel  range  stretching  between 
it  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  ; the  vales  of  Mold 
and  Llangollen,  also  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  fertility,  extend  on  the  same  side,  towards  the 
great  Cheshire  plain. 

The  Berwyn  mountains  stretch  across  the  whole 
principality,  S.  of  the  Snowdon  ranges,  from  Llan- 
gollen to  the  middle  of  Cardigan  Bay:  the  highest 
summit,  Cader-Idris  (2,914  ft.),  gives  its  name  to 
the  portion  of  the  chain  between  it  and  the  sea, 
which  narrows  to  a mere  ridge,  in  parts,  not  more 
than  4 or  5 tn.  across.  The  general  character  of 
the  country  comprised  within  the  Berwyn  range 
Ls  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  though  with 
less  elevated  and  abrupt  outlines  : towards  the 
vale  of  the  upper  Severn,  and  between  it  and  the 
Plvnlimmon  chain,  a few  strips  of  cultivated  land 
occur.  The  famous  mountain,  whence  this  chain 
takes  its  name,  is  2,463  ft.  in  height,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Severn  and  Wye, 
flowing  S.  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  the  Khci- 
diol,  which  has  its  embouchure  at  Aberystwith.  on 
Cardigan  Bay.  From  Plvnlimmon  the  chain  ex- 
tends in  a curve  to  the  Brvdden  hills,  W.  of  the 
Shropshire  plain,  whose  highest  summit  reaches 
1,330  ft.  The  whole  of  the  Plvnlimmon  range  in 
characterised  by  smooth  gradual  slopes,  ami  a suc- 
cession of  regularly  rounded  summits,  clothe*!  with 
a line  green  sward,  that  supports  numerous  tl>x-ka 
of  n small  fine-woolled  breed  of  sheep.  The  hilly 
tract  extending  through  the  8.  of  Shropshire  to 
Wcnloek  Edge,  may  be  considered  as  a continu- 
ation of  this  range,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
same  general  features:  its  highest  summit  (Clee 
Hill)  attains  1 ,805  ft.  The  mountain  region  ex- 
tending S.  of  tlie  Plvnlimmon  chain  to  the  Towv, 
and  stretching  E.  and  W.  between  the  Wye  ami 
Dyfi,  forms  the  largest  waste  in  the  kingdom,  ami 
consists  of  a succession  of  rounded,  barren  hills, 
enclosing  vast  morasses,  amongst  which  a few 
spots  covered  with  coarse  herbage  are  sparingly 
scattered,  and  afford  summer  pasturage  to  a small 
hardy  breed  of  sheep:  Dwggan  Hill,  near  the 
centre  of  this  cheerless  region,  is  the  highest  sum- 
mit, and  attains  2,071  ft.  The  Epyut  hills,  on  its 
S.  border,  enclose  many  strips  of  good  arable  land, 
and  are  themselves  clothed  with  tine  pasture;  but 
the  country  on  the  W.  side  of  this  great  waste,  on 
to  Cardigan  Bay,  is  mostly  of  a rugged,  desolate 
aspect,  and  comprises  a series  of  table- lands,  with 
broken  surfaces  and  scanty  vegetation.  On  the 
N.  side  the  Ystwith,  however,  ami  along  the 
course*  of  that  stream  ami  the  Kheidiol,  especially 
near  Hafod,  the  scenery  is  picturesque,  ami  in- 
cludes ninny  fine  cataracts;  and  along  the  coast 
are  several  large  pasture  tracts  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  S.  of  this,  on  to  St.  David’s  Head 
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and  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  country  consists 
mostly  of  unreclaimed  table  lands  of  unequal  sur- 
face, with  occasional  riilge*  and  detached  hills,  all 
of  a rugged  sterile  aspect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  district  round  Milford  Haven  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Gower,  between  the  bays  of  Swansea  and 
Caermarthcn  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Radnor  and  Black  Forest  ranges,  that  stretch 
S.  front  the  centre  of  the  Plynlimmon  chain,  on 
either  sale  the  Wye,  are  mostly  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  form  good  sheep-walks  : their  offsets 
stretch  into  Herefordshire  and  terminate  in  that 
fertile  and  undulating  plain.  The  districts  on 
either  side  the  range,  es|>ecially  the  vales  of  the 
Wye  and  Usk,  include  much  cultivated  land. 
Two  other  main  ranges  complete  the  Cambrian 
mountain  system, — those  of  the  Forest  Fawr  and 
Glamorgan:  the  former  stretches  through  Caer- 
marthenshire  and  Brecknockshire  to  Abergavenny, 
on  the  Usk  : the  highest  summits  are  the  lieacon* 
named  from  those  counties,  which  are  respectively 
2,596  ft.,  and  2,862  ft.  high.  It  comprises  excel- 
lent and  extensive  sheep-walks.  The  Glamorgan 
range  extends  S.  of  the  last,  in  an  E.  and  \V. 
direction,  from  Pontvpool  on  the  Usk  to  Swansea, 
about  36  m.,  and  in  the  widest  part  (from  Mcrthyr- 
Tvdvil  to  Llantrissent)  about  15  m.  The  summits 
are  mostly  table  lands,  with  steep  declivities  on 
either  side,  intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines, 
the  whole  having  a rugged,  cheerless  aspect,  but 
enclosing  the  most  extensive  ci*al  and  iron  deposits 
in  the  kingdom.  The  tract  between  the  two  last- 
named  ranges  is  also  of  the  same  sterile  character, 
anil  wholly  unreclaimed  ; hut  the  plain  stretching 
from  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Glamorgan  chain  to  j 
the  Bristol  Channel  has  a rich  productive  soil,  and  i 
may,  independently  of  its  vast  mineral  treasures,  | 
be  considered  a*  the  best  and  most  fertile  district  i 
of  the  principality.  An  alluvial  tract,  3 or  4 m. 
in  width,  extends  from  the  Taff  to  the  Monmouth  I 
plain,  and  is  of  a similar  character.  The  Welsh 
lakes  are  numerous,  hut  for  the  most  part  small 
and  uninteresting,  rather  absorbed  by  the  majestic  j 
scenery  round  them  than  forming  one  of  its  essen- 
tial features,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cumbrian  . 
lakes.  The  Bala  Pool,  or  Llvn  Tegid,  is  the  1 
largest  of  the  Welsh  sheets  of  water,  and  extends 
4 m.  from  SW.  to  NE.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  1 m.  and  depth  of  40  ft. : its  waters  cover  an 
uneven  rocky  bed,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  I 
purity  and  clearness.  In  cnmmoii  with  most  of 
the  others,  it  abounds  in  red  trout,  pike,  and  eel;  1 
but  the  gu'ynuidy  or  silver  skate,  is  {teculiar  to  it.  { 
The  Dee  Issues  from  its  NE.  end,  Mowing  by  the  I 
vale  of  Llangollen  and  the  Cheshire  plain  to  the 
Irish  Sea;  the  Clwyd  and  the  Conwy, discharging  j 
on  the  same  side;  the  Seiout,  Maw,  and  Teify,  in 
the  St.  George’s,  and  the  Towy,  Wye,  and  Severn,  ' 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  the  other  chief  rivers  1 
that  originate  in  this  the  wildest  and  most  moun- 
tainous portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Devonian  chain,  stretching  through  the  I 
SW.  iieninsula  of  England,  between  the  Bristol  | 
and  the  British  Channels,  is  the  last  that  require* 
any  e*|>ecial  notice  in  this  sketch.  Dartmoor 
Forest,  forming  it*  wildest  and  most  elevated  por- 
tion, i*  an  unreclaimed  and  extensive  waste, 
affording  summer  pasturage  for,  the  store  cattle  of 
the  lower  and  more  fertile  tract*  surrounding  it; 
the  whole  may  he  considered  as  a table-land  (the 
average  height  of  which  is  above  1,600  ft.),  with 
an  unequal  surface,  rising  in  large  rounded  swells, 
with  corresponding  concavities,  and  ■ trowed  with  | 
large  twiulders  and  fragments  of  granite,  which  I 
also  rises  through  the  soil  in  irregular  masses,  or  ' 
tom.  Exmoor,  at  the  NE.  extreme  of  the  range,  J 
Yol.  II. 


and  considerable  tracts  intermediate  between  the 
two,  are  also  unreclaimed,  and  for  the  most  port  of 
a sterile  character.  The  same  description  also  ap- 
plies to  the  central  and  northern  part*  of  Corn- 
wall, onward  to  the  Land's  End;  but  the  less 
elevated  districts  on  cither  side  the  range  con- 
tain many  extensive  breadths  of  fertile  land, 
more  especially  on  the  S.  One  of  these,  extend- 
ing from  Dartmoor  to  the  sea,  between  the  Dart 
and  Yealm,  and  known  as  the  South  Hams,  ranks 
among  the  most  fertile  com  districts  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chain  gradually  declines  from  Dart- 
moor to  the  Land’s  End,  and  also  becomes  more 
contracted  in  that  direction.  The  chief  summits 
arc — Dunkerry  Beacon,  on  Exmoor  (1,668  ft.), 
Uawsand  Hill  (1,782  ft.),  Kippon  Tor  (1,549  ft.), 
Butterton  0,203  ft.),  all  on  Dartmoor;  and  in 
Cornwall,  Brown  Willy  (1,368  ft.),  Commarth 
(849  ft.),  Cam  Brea  (697  ft.) ; and,  lastly,  the 
cape  itself  (about  70  ft.).  The  Taw  and  the  Tor- 
ridge,  which  discharge  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  Fal,  Fowey,  Tamar,  Plym,  Dart,  Teign,  and 
Exe,  descending  to  the  British  Channel,  arc  the 
chief  river*  of  the  district.  On  the  X.  coast  sand 
accumulate*  rapidly  in  many  of  the  creeks  and 
inlets,  forming  in  some  places  extensive  dunes, 
beneath  which  the  remains  of  ancient  churches 
and  village*  have  been  discovered.  On  the  beaches 
of  Bude  Bay,  and  a few  others,  this  sand  is  chieMy 
coni|M>sed  of  comminuted  shells,  and  forms  the 
chief  manure  of  those  localities. 

The  surface  feature*  of  the  central  region  of 
England,  whence  her  wealth  and  importance  are 
mainly  derived,  though  extremely  diversified,  are 
almost  wholly  devoid  of  the  magnificence  and 
romantic  beauty  of  those  previously  described. 
The  great  plain  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  on 
it*  W.  side,  extend*  about  50  m.  in  a N.  and  S. 
direction,  and  from  25  to  30  m.  in  the  opposite : 
a few  heathy  moorland*  occur  within  it*  limit*, 
but  by  for  the  greater  portion  is  very  fertile;  the 
soil  is  cither  rich  sand,  of  a reddish  colour,  or 
strong  loam.  This  plain  is  remarkable  for  its  ver- 
dure, and  is  one  of  the  principal  grazing  districts, 
being  largely  appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandry. 
Of  a similar  character  are  the  vales  of  Severn, 
Evesham,  and  Gloucester.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
tends about  70  m.  on  either  side  the  Severn,  with 
a breadth  varying  from  5 to  12  m.,  and  is  alike 
fertile  and  beautiful.  The  district  S.  of  these  last 
has  probably  the  most  broken  and  irregular  sur- 
face of  any  j>art  of  the  kingdom  ; it  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Be- 
vond  it  arc  the  Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Black 
Down  hills,  and  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vales  of 
Taunton  and  Exe. 

The  basin*  of  the  Trent  and  Thames  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  central  region : the  former, 
in  a general  point  of  view,  may  he  considered  as 
funning  an  extensive  plain,  with  gradual  swells 
and  broad  intermediate  vales,  hut  with  very  few 
remarkable  elevations.  The  vale  of  Belvoir  is 
one  of  its  most  fertile  portions.  In  the  district 
forming  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  drained  by 
that  great  river  and  its  various  tributaries,  the 
surface  i*.  for  the  most  part,  gently  undulating, 
forming  wide  vales,  often  extending  into  plains: 
the  principal  elevations  are  near  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  out  none  of  their  summits  reach  the 
height  of  1,000  ft.  The  geological  character  of 
the  tract  is  greatly  diversified,  which  causes  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  soils.  These  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  are  of  a light  chalky  na- 
ture, and  moderately  fertile,  with  hut  few  ab- 
solute wastes  of  any  extent ; the  higher  consti- 
tute the  least  fertile  portions,  most  of  Which  are 
obviously  indebted  to  skilful  cultivation  and  th« 
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humidity  of  the  climate  for  a gTeat  proportion  of 
their  productiveness  The  most  fertile  tract  is 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  has  a fine  loamy 
soil,  not  surpassed  ill  fertility  by  any  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chalk  hills,  which  (with  some  inter- 
ruptions) range  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Wash  to 
the  Thames,  between  Goring  and  Henley,  to 
which  part  the  name  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  applies, 
form  the  SE.  limits  of  the  basin,  sloping  gradu- 
ally in  this  direction  to  the  Thames,  but  will) 
many  abrupt  escarpment*  on  the  other;  whence 
extensive  views  arc  commanded  of  the  country 
between  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames, 
through  which  the  Ouse,  Nen,  and  Welland  flow 
NK.  to  the  Fens,  draining  Bedfordshire,  Hants, 
Northampton,  and  Butland,  in  their  course  through 
a district  ponettiog  very  few  striking  inequalities 
of  surface. 

The  courses  of  these  rivers  to  their  outfalls  in 
the  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Wash, 
are  by  channels  and  embankments,  artificially 
formed,  through  the  whole  of  the  extensive  flat 
and  marshv  district  known  as  the  Fens.  (See 
Bkdfoud  Lkvki..)  Deposits  of  mud  and  sand 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  on  this 
portion  uf  the  K.  coast,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
considerable  diflicultv  that  the  outfalls  of  the 
rivers  are  kept  open,  and  the  harbours  accessible. 
Addition*  arc  always  being  made  to  the  surface  of 
the  district,  by  encroachment*  on  the  sea.  Within 
the  25  year*  from  1840  to  1865*  no  lets  than 
170,0<>0  acre*  of  fertile  land,  extending  seaward 
between  the  porta  of  Boston,  Wisbeach,  and  Lynn 
ltcgis,  were  reclaimed  in  this  manner. 

The  great  plain  SE.  of  the  Fen*,  comprising 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  ha*  an  undulating 
surface  throughout ; but  the  inequalities  are 
greater  towards  the  N.  extreme,  where,  in  some 
places,  an  elevation  of  200  ft.  above  the  sea  is 
attaint'd.  In  this  quarter  it  is  not  very  fertile, 
hut  it  has  been  wonderfully  improved ; and  many 
parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  half  a century 
ago  were  mere  sandy  wastes,  have,  by  dint  of 
marling  and  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  culture, 
become  among  the  best  and  most  productive  bar- 
ley lands  in  the  kingdom.  The  *oil  of  Essex  is 
mostly  a strong  clayey  loam,  ranking  in  the  first 
class  of  wheat  and  bean  land*.  That  portion  of 
England  extending  from  Bagshot  Heath  to  .Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  comprising  both,  nmy  be  con- 
sidered as  a sort  of  elevated  table-land,  no  part  of 
which,  probably,  is  less  than  8(H)  ft.  above  the 
sea:  Thomoy  Hill  is  610  ft., and  Wcstbury  Down 
775  ft.  Both  these  eminences  are  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  the  highest  portion  of  the  tract.  This  cele- 
brated plain  extends  about  22  m.  from  E.  to  W., 
and  15  m.  in  the  opposite  direction ; it  is  traversed 
by  many  considerable  depression*,  and  ha*  a light 
scanty  soil,  ill-adapted  to  cultivation,  but  afford- 
ing good  sheep-walk*.  The  part  of  the  country 
of  this  tract  between  Chichester  and  Southampton 
Water  has  a fair  proport  ion  of  tolerably  fertile  and 
well -cultivated  land  ; but  further  W.,  the  Hants 
and  Dorset  downs  oeeupy  the  surface  nearly  to 
Dorchester,  and  form  a continuous  heathy,  dreary, 
and  sterile  tract,  with  but  a scanty  proportion 
even  of  sheep  pasture. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Anton  river  are  the  chalk 
ranges  of  the  N.  and  S.  Downs,  which  extend 
round  the  weald  district  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey;  Beachy  Head  forming  the  E.  extreme  of 
S.  Downs  and  the  bold  chalk  cliffs  of  the  I>over 
Straits  that  of  the  N.  Downs  The  Alton  Hills 
extend  between  and  connect  the  two.  The  first 
are  clothed  with  fine  pasture,  and  form  excellent 
sheep-walk* : at  their  liase  extends  the  fertile 
plaiu  of  Chichester.  The  tract  of  which  the  N. 


Downs  forms  the  W.  portion  is,  for  the  most  part* 
well  cultivated,  and  here  and  there  attain*  con- 
siderable fertility,  though,  generally  speaking,  the 
soil  i*  meagre  and  arid.  The  weald  district,  en- 
closed by  the  last  ranges,  has  in  some  parts  an  un- 
duluiing  unequal  surface ; and  there  are  a few  de- 
tached hills  that  attain  considerable  elevation: 
taken  as  a whole,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
as  forming  an  extensive  plain  of  about  1,000  sq. 
in.  in  extent,  the  more  level  portions  of  wliich  are 
from  100  to  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is 
principally  clay;  in  parts  very  stiff  and  adhesive, 
in  others  mixed  with  sand  m various  proportion*. 
The  whole  is  under  cultivation,  and  includes 
many  breadths  of  luxuriant  pasture.  At  the  E. 
extreme  is  Bomncy  Marsh,  an  alluvial  tract  of 
about  60,000  acres,  which  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  and  is  defended  from  its  encroach- 
ments by  emluinkment*.  This  marsh  is,  for  the 
most  part,  remarkably  fertile. 

Geology* — A brief  sketch  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  England  will  be  best  accomplished  by 
commencing  with  the  mountain  ranges  on  its  W. 
side,  and  thence  billowing  the  general  direction 
of  the  successive  rock  strata : of  these,  the  primary 
and  transition,  or  (as  they  are  now  more  correctly 
designated)  Plutonic  and  metamorphic  format  ions, 
constitute  the  mass  in  the  Cumbrian  and  Cam- 
brian groups,  and  that  of  the  SW.  peninsula,  all 
of  which  have  a general  resemblunce  in  their 
mineral  composition,  though  presenting  some 
points  of  local  and  minor  difference  : thus,  granite, 
which  is  only  traced  to  a very  limited  extent  in 
one  or  two  parts  of  the  Cumbrian  system,  ami 
scarcely  at  all  in  Wales,  is  extensively  developed 
in  the  SW.  |ieuinsiila,  where  it  occupies  a con- 
siderable part  of  tin*  most  elevated  |iortion  of  the 
range,  in  large  interrupted  masses,  from  Dartmoor 
to  the  Laud's  End ; beyond  which  the  Long-hip 
Bocks  and  the  Scilly  islands  continue  the  for- 
mation in  the  same  general  direction, and  are  *uj>- 
posed  (with  much  probability)  to  have  once  formed 
continuous  patrons  of  the  range.  The  veins  of 
tin  ore  also  appear  to  lie  limited  to  this  last  dis- 
trict. Neither  gneiss  nor  mica  slate  (so  abundant 
in  the  Grampians)  occur,  to  any  extent,  in  either 
of  the  ranges  under  consideration  ; clay  and  grav- 
wackc  schists,  of  very  various  composition  and 
texture,  fonning  the  prevailing  rocks  in  all  of 
them.  The  whole  of  these  strata  are  traversed  by 
beds  and  veins  of  porphyry,  hornblende,  and  trap, 
amt  are  for  the  most  part  considerably  inclined  and 
contorted,  everywhere  presenting  indications  of 
powerful  disturbing  causes,  and  of  having  been 
upheaved,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action.  In  the  Carnarvonshire  ranges  elevated 
Ix-achc*  occur  at  the  height  of  1.000  ft.  and  up- 
ward* above  the  sea-level,  which  are  formed  of 
gravel  and  fragments  of  recent  shells,  precisely 
similar  to  the  present  marine  beaches.  Similar 
I leaches  also  <»ccur  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall 
and  S.  coast  of  Devon,  from  20  to  30  ft.  above  the 
present  reach  of  the  tides. 

The  veins  of  tin  and  copper  which  intersect  the 
strata  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  make  the  SW.  pe- 
ninsula one  of  the  most  important  mining  districts 
in  the  kingdom.  These  veins,  or  lodes,  have  all 
a general  E and  W.  direction,  and  an*  intersected 
by  others  in  an  opposite  (hence  called  crom- 
courses),  which,  by  heaving  or  disturbing  the 
regular  course  of  the  lodes,  are  often  the  cause  of 
great  perplexity  and  expense  in  mining  op-ra- 
tions. A large  dyke  of  this  kind  traverses  Corn- 
wall, from  one  coast  to  tiro  other,  through  ita 
chief  mining  district,  intersecting  and  disturbing 
the  course  of  every  one  of  its  lodes.  Besides  these 
lodes  of  till  and  copper,  w hich  furnish  the  chief 
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mineral  riches  of  this  range,,  lead  ore  occurs  in 
some  of  the  cross-courses,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively worked  at  Beer  Alston  on  the  Tamar,  and 
one  or  two  other  localities : iron  is  also  found  in 
similar  dikes  near  Lostwithiel  in  Cornwall,  and 
at  the  Berrvhead  on  the  coast  of  Devon ; from  each 
of  which  places  many  thousand  tons  are  annually 
shipped  for  the  supply  of  the  Welsh  furnaces. 

1’ lumbago  and  mangnnese  occur  on  the  E.  side 
of  Dartmoor,  both  winch  are  worked  to  some 
extent,  and  shipjted  at  Exeter  for  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Porcelain,  pipe,  and  common 
potters’  clay,  are  also  productions  occurring  in 
this  tract,  and  are  largely  shipped  for  the  Staf- 
fordshire and  other  pitteries:  granite  and  rooting 
shite  are  also  quarried  in  a few  localities.  This 
last  forms  the  mi*t  important  production  in  the 
corresponding  rock  formations  or  Wales,  the  ouar- 
ries  of  Penrhyn  and  Llonlierria,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
being  the  largest,  and  furnishing  the  finest  slates 
in  the  kingdom.  Some  copper  veins  also  occur  in 
various  parts  uf  this  group,  though  of  very  minor 
importance  compared  with  those  of  Cornwall : in 
the  Parys  mountain,  however,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Angle -sea,  a very  extensive  deposit  of  that  ore 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  last  century,  ami 
formed  for  a considerable  period  the  most  pro- 
ductive mine  in  the  kingdom ; it  is  still  worked, 
though  at  present  the  produce  is  very  limited. 
(See  Akolisea.)  On  the  W.  side  of  the  same 
island,  Mona  marble,  or  vcn\  antique,  is  quarried 
for  various  ornamental  purposes,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a large  porphyry  dike  which  traverses  the 
district. 

In  the  Cumbrian  group,  the  most  remarkable 
mineral  production  is  the  famous  graphite,  or 
plumbago,  which  occurs  in  an  irregular  pi|>c-vein  1 
at  Botallcr  in  Borrowdale.  A few  lead  veins  also  I 
occur,  and  are  worked  to  a limited  extent,  on  the 
NR  side  of  the  range.  At  Coniston,  copper  veins 
are  wrought  on  a small  scale ; and,  near  U 1 verst  on, 
lucmntetic  ore,  which  produces  iron  of  a very 
ductile  quality,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  canling-wire;  a few  quarries  of  roofing  slate 
are  also  worked  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  three  main  groups  we  have 
been  describing,  similar  r«K*k  formations  occur  in 
a few  isolate!  ridges,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Malvern  Hills,  that  traverse  trie  cos.  of 
Worcester  and  Hereford ; the  Lickic  Hill,  NR  of 
the  last ; the  Cham  wood  range  in  l^icestershire ; 
and  a few  intermediate  rocks  along  the  N.  side  of 
Warwickshire.  Basaltic  rocks  also  occur  in  the 
W rekin  and  Caradoc  hills,  ami  along  the  limits  of 
the  mount uin  line,  both  in  Derby  and  Durham  : a 
large  basaltic  dike  also  traverses  Yorkshire,  from 
Middleton  to  the  sen-coast  S.  of  Whitby. 

The  mountain  lime  and  coal  formations  arc  the 
next  in  order,  being  limited  on  the  W.  by  those 
last  described ; and  on  the  E.  by  the  lias,  which 
formation  may  be  traced,  by  a waving  but  con- 
tinuous line,  through  the  kingdom,  from  the  NE. 
coast  (between  the  mouth  of  t he  Tees  and  Whitby), 
by  (.'hamwood  Forest,  Evesham,  Gloucester,  Bath, 
ami  AxtniiiHtcr,  to  the  SW.  const  at  Lyme  Begin. 
All  the  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  its  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, are  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  this  line,  by 
which  the  three  lower  of  w hat  are  usually  termed 
secondary  formations  are  limited.  In  the  moun- 
tain line  of  the  Pennine  range  are  the  chief  lead 
mines  of  the  kingdom  : in  that  part  of  it  which 
extends  through  Allendale  and  Alston  Moor,  on 
the  K.  side  of  Cross  Fell,  the  ore  occurs  in  E.  and 
W.  veins,  that  are  heaved  and  disturlied  by  N. 
and  8.  courses,  as  those  in  Cornwall.  In  the 
Derby  portion  of  the  range  many  lead  mines  also 
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occur,  that  have  been  wrought  from  a very  remote 
era ; and  others  in  the  same  formation  in  Flint- 
shire, near  the  estuary  of  the  Doe.  The  coal 
fields  to  which  England,  and,  indeed,  the  empire, 
is  mainly  indebted  for  hex  manufacturing  sujie- 
riority  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated : — Those  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  extend  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Tees,  between  the  mountain  line 
and  the  sea -coast : the  most  northerly  has  only 
lx*on  partially  explored,  and  is  worked,  on  a limited 
scale,  chiefly  for  local  purposes.  The  coal  field  of 
S.  Northuinlxrlaiul  and  Durham  extends  about 
50  m.  N.  and  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from 
12  to  15  m.  Tin*  seams  or  bods  dip  SR,  and  crop 
out  successively  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that 
none  of  the  beds  extend  through  the  entire  limits 
of  the  district.  The  two  thickest  and  best  (high 
and  low  main)  arc  6 fit,  thick,  and  arc*  separated 
by  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  smaller  seams 
of  coal,  of  the  aggregate  average  thickness  of 
360  ft.  The  mines  in  this  district  furnish  annually 
a vast  quantity  of  coal,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
third  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  year  1864,  there  were  raised  from  the  mines 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  not  less  than 
23,248,867  tons  of  coal.  (Hunt,  Robert,  Annual 
Report  on  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.)  Various  and  very  discordant  esti- 
mates have  been  framed  of  the  i»eriod  that  will 
probably  be  required  to  exhaust  I Ilia  vast  deposit 
of  fuel.  But  the  district  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  admit  of  such  estimates  being  framed 
on  any  thing  like  solid  grounds:  and,  no  doubt, 
were  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coal  appre- 
hended, methods  would  lie  found  for  materially 
diminishing  the  immense  quantities  now  left  in 
the  mines,  as  well  as  for  reducing  the  waste. 

The  Whitehaven  is  a small  hut  valuable  field, 
between  the  Cumbrian  mountains  and  the  Irish 
Sen,  under  which  the  adits  of  several  of  its  mines 
are  driven : the  coal  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  York- 
shire and  Derby  fields  extend  N.  and  8.  about 
70  m.,  from  Leeds  onward;  their  breadth,  between 
Halifux  and  Aberfqrd.  being  about  25  m.,  but  it 
diminishes  considerably  through  the  Derbyshire 
part,  to  its  8.  extreme,  near  Nottingham. 

Most  of  the  coal  raised  in  Yorkshire  is  consumed 
in  its  extensive  woollen,  iron,  and  hardware 
manufactories,  and  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
its  numerous  population.  The  Derby  field  sup- 
plies, through  the  medium  of  canals,  many  of  the 
midland  cos.  The  Lancashire  field  Is  parted  by  a 
range  of  hills  from  that  of  Yorkshire,  and  extends 
aloug  their  base  from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham, 
thence  N.  to  Rochdale  and  Colne,  ami  W.  to 
Prescott  near  Liverpool,  having  Manchester  on 
its  S.  bolder.  Coal  is  excavated  in  various  parts 
of  this  extensive  field,  which  affords  all  but  in- 
exhaustible supplies  for  the  various  uses  of  the 
most  important,  manufacturing  district  in  the 
kingdom.  The  produce  of  the  Lancashire  district, 
in  1854,  amounted  to  11,580,000  tons.  S.  of  the 
above,  occur  some  smaller  fields  in  Leicestershire 
nnd  Warwickshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aahby-dc-la- 
Zoucb,  Tamworth,  Atherstonc,  and  Coventry. 
The  Staffordshire  field  extends  N.  and  S.  alx>ut 
10  m.,  with  a breadth  varying  from  5 to  7 m. 
Numerous  beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  various  parts 
of  this  field,  which  also  furnishes  potters’  clay, 
nnd  is  the  site  of  the  potteries.  The  Wolver- 
hampton and  Dudley  field,  in  the  same  co.,  ex- 
tends about  14  m.  N.  and  8.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4 m.,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  nnv 
in  the  central  port  of  the  kingdom.  Two  beds  of 
ironstone,  each  of  considerable  thickness,  also  tra- 
verse the  field,  and  supply  the  innumerable  fur- 
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naces  of  the  district.  The  whole  rest*  on  transition 
lime,  abounding  in  beautifully  preserved  fossils. 
The  total  produce  of  coal  of  tlie  districts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  amounted  to 
11,459,850  tons  in  1864.  A few  small  fields  also 
occur  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  of  which 
the  chief  is  that  of  Colebfook  Dale,  6 m.  long  by 
2 m.  in  breadth.  This  formation  is  also  traversed 
by  ironstone,  and  many  furnaces  and  foundries 
are  established  in  the  locality,  though  of  late 
years  it  has  not  maintained  its  former  important. 
*rhe  forest  of  Dean  includes  a valuable  cool  basin, 
which  (geologically  considered)  is  the  most  perfect 
of  any;  the  different  beds  of  coal  and  sandstone 
being  regularly  arranged  in  a rounded  concavity, 
and  resting  on  millstone  grit  and  mountain  lime  : 
it*  extent  is  about  10  by  6 m.  The  most  S.  of 
the  English  fields  extends  about  25  in.  with  a 
breadth  of  5 or  6 m..  through  the  cos.  of  Gloucester  j 
and  Somerset,  on  either  side  the  Avon ; but  it 
is  overlaid  in  many  parts  by  more  recent  for- 
mations and  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  last  of  those  valuable  deposits 
now  left  to  notice,  and  prohahlv  also  the  most 
extensive  and  important,  is  the  great  coal  field  of 
S.  Wales,  extending  about  100  m.  from  the  Usk, 
in  Monmouthshire,  through  the  cos.  of  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke,  to  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
There  are  23  available  seams,  of  the  aggregate 
average  thickness  of  95  ft.,  arranged  in  a pro- 
longed concavity,  and  dipping  both  from  the  N. 
and  S.  towards  a central  axis;  the  deepest  part 
of  the  field  being  near  Neath,  where  coal  occurs 
700  fathoms  below  the  highest  portions  of  the 
seams.  'Hie  quality  of  the  vield  varies  consider- 
ably; that  on  the  VV.  side  being  mostly  what  is 
termed  dry  coal,  and  the  other  bituminous  coking 
coal,  adapted  to  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  The 
total  produce  of  coal  in  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire district,  in  the  year  1864,  amounted 
to  10,976,500  tons.  Extensive  beds  of  iron  also 
occur  in  this  district,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  iron-works  in  the  empire. 

The  new  red  sand  occupies  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  surface  on  to  the  lias ; it 
consists  of  beds  of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  sand,  d*c.. 
of  various  texture — the  debris  of  older  rock  strata. 
Extensive  deposits  of  gynsqm,  and  vast,  and  all 
but  inexhaustible  beds  of  rock  salt  occur  in  this 
formation,  which  will  l»e  elsewhere  noticed.  The 
upper  secondary  strata  occupy  the  surface  from 
the  W.  limits  of  the  lias,  previously  described,  to 
those  of  the  chalk  formation  oil  the  E. ; which 
last  1ms  the  same  general  direction,  though  form- 
ing a much  greater  curve,  which  terminates  at 
either  extreme  of  the  lias.  The  strata  included 
within  these  limits  are  of  very  various  character, 
and  abound  in  fossil  remains  : in  some  parts  they 
fumisli  fine  freestone  for  building  purposes ; in 
others,  lime,  fullers’  earth,  and  pipe  clay.  Their 
aggregate  thickness  has  been  estimated  at  between 

2.000  and  8,000  ft.,  all  formed  by  deposition  in  an 
oceanic  basin,  as  the  character  and  abundance  of 
the  fossil  remains  clearly  indicate.  The  green 
aand  formation  rests  on  those  of  the  oolite,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  chalk,  both  aliounding  in 
marine  testaceous  remains;  the  average  thickness 
of  the  latter,  when  fully  developed,  I icing  about 

1.000  ft.  It  occupies  the  8.  coast,  from  the  lie- 
culver  Cliffs  to  Folkestone,  and  from  Ik-achy 
Head  to  Brighton,  stretching  inland  from  the 
former  round  the  weald  district,  and  from  the 
latter  inland  towards  Salisbury,  and  thence  over 
the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  downs  nearly  to  Dor- 
chester. 'Hie  Inkpen,  in  Hants  (1,011  ft.),  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  chalk.  The  general  dip  of 


all  the  strata,  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk  inclusive, 
is  SE.  and  very  gradual : a line  from  the  N.  es- 
carpment of  the  chalk  in  Berkshire  to  the  Malvern 
Hills  would  intersect  the  Basset  edges  of  the 
entire  series.  The  deposits  above  these  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  SE.  cos.,  and  have  little  of  variety 
or  well-marked  character  to  distinguish  them ; 
the  chief  are  those  of  the  London  and  plastic 
clays,  occupying  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  For- 
mations of  similar  character  extend  along  the 
sea-coast,  from  Brighton  to  Southampton,  and 
occupy  a portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  sandy 
strata  that  occur  in  several  of  the  S.  cos.,  and 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Bagshot  sand; 
the  mixture  of  ferruginous  sand  and  clay  with 
chalk  fragments  (crag)  that  occupy  the  E.  porta 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; and  the  still  more  recent 
alluvial  deposits  of  Holdemcss,  the  Fens,  and 
liomney  Marsh ; all  obviously  constituted  of  the 
debris  of  older  rock  formations,  and  the  latter  re- 
sulting from  atmospheric,  oceanic,  and  other  pre- 
sently existing  influences  now  in  active  operation. 
There  are  other  interesting  geological  phenomena ; 
such  as  the  boulders  and  fragments  of  rocks  from 
the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  mountains,  that  are 
strewed  over  some  of  the  midland  cos.;  the  beds 
of  chalk,  flint,  and  gravel,  that  occur  at  great 
distances  from  the  main  formations,  and  are  found 
capping  summits  of  others,  wholly  different ; and 
the  remains  of  mammiferous  animals  in  the  lime 
caverns  of  York  and  Devon  ; such  as  those  of  the 
extinct  species  of  the  elephant,  liya-na,  bear,  Ac., 
which  must  once  have  ranged  over  the  districts  in 
which  these  relics  arc  deposited. 

The  only  medicinal  springs  of  importance  are 
those  of  the  cos.  Derby,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset, 
which  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the 
heads  of  their  respective  localities. 

Climate. — The  British  sky  is  truly  said  by  Taci- 
tus to  be  etebris  imbribus  ac  ntbuhs  ftedutn , but 
also  to  be  without  the  asperitas  Jrigorum,  (ViL 
Agric.,  § 12.)  The  climate  of  England  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  extremes  in  tem- 
perature,  by  humidity,  and  by  almost  incessant 
variations  within  a limited  range,  |ieculiaritiess 
ascribable  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country,  in  contiguity  with  an  extensive  continent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a vast  ocean  on  the  other:  the 
latter  with  nearly  the  same  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  ami  exerting  an  equalising  influence 
over  the  contiguous  atmosphere;  the  other  with 
a varying  temperature,  above  that  of  the  ocean  in 
summer,  and  lower  during  the  winter  months. 
Hence  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  according 
to  which  ever  of  those  great  surfaces  exert  most 
rarefying  power : those  blowing  from  the  continent 
being  comparatively  dry,  whilst  those  from  the 
ocean,  being  charged  with  its  exhalations,  bring 
the  chief  part  of  the  rain  that  descends,  2-3ds  of 
the  whole  of  it  falling  on  the  W.  side  of  the  king- 
dom. Kains  are  more  prevalent  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  when  the  higher 
relative  temperature  of  the  continent,  and  greater 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  it, 
cause  atrial  currents  from  the  ocean  to  set  in  that 
direction,  in  order  to  supply  the  comparative 
vacuum;  w'hilst  the  E.  and  NE.  winds,  that  fre- 
quently prevail  in  winter  and  spring,  are  attri- 
butable to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
those  periods.  Act*  tiding  to  a scries  of  observations 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  SW.  is  the  m<ist  frequent  wind  in  every  month 
of  the  year,  but  is  more  prevalent  in  July  and 
August  than  in  anv  other;  the  NE.  prevails  most 
in  Jan.,  and  from  March  to  June,  inclusive ; whilst 
the  NW.  is  most  frequent  from  Nov.  to  March, 
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and  least  so  in  Sept,  and  Oct.  It  also  appears, 
from  the  same  observations,  that  rain  Is  leas  pre- 
valent in  March  than  in  Nov.,  in  the  proportion 
of  7 to  12;  in  April  than  Oct.,  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  2 ; and  in  May  than  Sept.,  in  the  ratio  of 
8 to  4 ; hence  the  summer,  autumn,  and  earlier 
part  of  winter,  are  the  most  humid  portions  of 
the  year.  The  minor  differences  of  climate  that 
exist  within  the  kingdom  itself  are  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  above  view's  and  observations. 
In  Cornwall,  the  annual  average  quantity  of  rain 
falling  is  45  in.,  and  in  the  W.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
generally,  it  is  found  to  vary  from  80  to  51  in.: 
in  the  SE.  counties,  and  also  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity,  the  quantity  is  only  from  20  to 
25  in.;  whilst  Norfolk  has,  in  all  probability,  the 
least  humid  climate  in  the  kingdom.  As  yet, 
however,  sufficient  data  do  not  exist  to  make  other 
than  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  average 
that  falls  in  any  of  the  districts,  and  of  course 
the  general  average  of  the  whole  can  only  be 
stated  in  the  same  qualified  way.  The  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Dalton  appears  to  f)c,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  precise  and  satisfactory  on  this  point; 
and  he  makes  the  whole  annual  quantity  falling 
on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  31  in.;  to 
which  he  adds  a depth  of  5 in.  supplied  from  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  calculates  that 
23  in.  of  the  whole  are  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
and  the  remaining  13  in.  through  the  medium  of 
the  various  rivers  to  the  ocean.  There  has  been 
previously  noticed  the  limited  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, which  at  the  coldest  period  (Jan.)  sel- 
dom falls  much  below  the  freezing  poiut,  and  at 
the  warmest  (July  nnd  Aug.)  as  rarely  rises  higher 
than  80  Fahr.,  though  occasional  instances  of 
greater  variation  may  be  cited.  In  the  N.  cos., 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  sea  on  either  side, 
the  range  is  still  more  limited,  rarely  exceeding 
75°  or  falling  more  than  8®  or  4°  below  zero ; so 
that  their  mean  annual  temperature  is  within  2° 
or  3°  of  those  on  the  S.  coast.  In  a general  view, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  ocean  in  tempering 
the  atmosphere  (as  well  as  in  the  humidity  it 
imparts)  is  greatest  on  the  W.  side  of  the  king- 
dom, and  most  so  within  the  limits  of  the  SW. 
peninsula;  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  on  that 
side  being,  during  the  coldest  season,  rarely  so 
low  as  60®,  whilst  that  of  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  other,  except  in  the  height  of  summer,  seldom 
exceeds  45  Fahr.  On  the  whole,  the  most  obvious 
difference  that  occurs  in  the  local  climates  of  the 
N.  ami  8.  parts  «»f  the  kingdom  is  the  lateness  of 
spring  in  tne  former  as  compared  with  the  latter ; 
at  an  average  about  a fortnight  between  the  cos. 
N.  of  the  Mersey  and  Huraljer.  and  those  of  the 
JS.  and  SW.  The  local  effect  of  the  W.  mountain 
ranges  is  considerable,  and  tends  to  increase,  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  their  vicinity ; but, 
as  a whole,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  is  no  where 
so  considerable  as  to  have  any  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  the  general  character  of  the  climate. 
The  fens  on  the  E.  coast,  and  the  wolds  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  are  the  only  tracts  of  any  extent 
where  the  superfluous  moisture  would,  hut  for 
artificial  means,  Ik*  retained  long  enough  to 
geueratc  miasma.  In  almost  every  other  jwirt  of 
the  country  the  surface  has  sufficient  elevation 
and  Inequality  to  facilitate  the  free  percolation 
of  water,  nnd  to  conduct  the  superfluity  by  natural 
means  to  the  numerous  streams  that  intersect  it : 
so  that  no  when;  can  its  physical  structure  be 
said  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  climate. 

The  more  general  enclosure  and  cultivation  of 
the  surface  within  the  last  century  must  also  have 
greatly  augmented  these  facilities,  and  improved 
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the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  which,  however,  as 
reganls  its  chief  characteristics,  seems  to  lie  much 
the  some  as  when  Casar  and  Tacitus  described  it. 
There  appears  but  little  foundation  for  the  notion 
once  prevalent  that  the  climate  has  deteriorated, 
and  become  colder ; an  inference  from  the  fact  of 
vineyards  having  once  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  same 
accounts  also  prove  that  vetjuice  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part,  and  in  some  summers  constituted 
the  only  produce  of  these  vineyards.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a better  result  than  this  might  be  ob- 
tained in  the  present  day,  were  favourable  spots 
selected,  and  any  probable  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  an  average  of  tlio 
whole  year  has  been  estimated  at  1 1°  for  the  me- 
tropolis, 14°  for  the  midland  counties  generally, 
and  8°  for  Cornwall ; but  the  extent  of  the  daily 
range  of  course  varies  with  the  different  seasons, 
being  greatest  when  the  sun  has  most  influence, 
and  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  radiation  are 
in  most  active  operation.  The  mean  difference 
tetween  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  months  of 
the  year  has  been  stated  at,  for  London  26°,  Corn- 
wall 184°,  and  F.ngland  generally  241°;  but  these, 
and  similar  calculations,  can  only  be  considered 
as  probable  approximations  to  the  truth,  deduced 
from  such  series  of  observations  as  exist ; which, 
however,  are  far  too  few  ami  limited  to  make  fur- 
ther details  or  generalisations  of  any  practical 
utility. 

The  great  drawbacks  upon  the  climate  are  the 

S revalence  of  cold,  biting  NE.  winds  in  April, 
lav,  and  June,  which  frequently  render  them 
the  most  disagreeable  season  of  the  year;  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  wet  summers  and 
harvests.  The  crops  in  England  are  very  rarely 
injured  by  droughts ; but  they  not  unfrequentlv 
suffer  from  excess  of  humidity.  In  Cornwall, 
where  the  climate  is  most  equal,  and  the  winter} 
the  mildest,  the  moisture  and  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mers are  such  that  the  fruit  is  inferior  in  flavour 
to  that  raised  in  the  more  E.  and  midland  coun- 
ties at  the  same  time  that  it  arrives  later  at 
maturity. 

Vegetable  Production ». — The  Flora  of  the  king- 
dom comprises  between  1,400  and  1.500  indigenous 
species  of  phancogamous  plants,  of  which  upwards 
of  100  belong  to  the  grass  family  : these,  together 
with  the  furze  (Ulex  eurujurus  and  nanus),  the 
three  common  heaths  0 tetralir , cinrrea,  and  vul- 
garis), and  the  different  Kinds  of  rushes  and  sedges, 
occupy  a very  large  surface,  and  perhaps  cha- 
racterise better  than  any  other  the  nature  and 
capabilities  of  the  tracts  they  occupy.  The  oak 
(Quercus  robur)  is  the  king  of  native  British  trees, 
uud  supplies  the  limlier  of  which  our  finest  ships 
are  built,  lienee  the  oak  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  maritime  glories  of  England.  Take  ir. 
for  all  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  best  timtier  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  Some  is 
harder,  some  more  difficult  to  fend,  and  some  less 
capable  of  being  broken  across ; but  none  contains 
all  the  three  qualities  in  such  great  and  equal 
proportions ; and  thus,  for  at  once  sup; totting  a 
weight,  resisting  a strain,  and  not  splintering  by  a 
cannon-shot,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  timber. 
In  favourable  soils  it  will  flourish  at  an  elevation 
of  700  ft.  The  ash,  alder,  and  hawthorn  thrive, 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  800  ft. ; the  fir 
(/\  sylrestrU—  the  only  indigenous  species)  at 
1,000  ft.  ; the  mountain  ash,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  and  prostrate  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe, 
ascend  nearly  to  the  highest  summits ; whilst  the 
hornbeam,  lone,  maple,  poplar,  and  elm  flourish 
only  in  localities  much  less  elevated  than  any  of 
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the  preceding.  The  beech  and  sycamore  reach 
760  and  800  fU  respectively  ; but  these,  though 
long  perfectly  naturalised,' arc  foreign  introduc- 
tions, as  arc  also  the  larches,  pines,  chestnut, 
horse-chestnut,  and  many  others  that  flourish  and 
attain  to  considerable  size  in  the  extensive  parks 
and  plantations  of  the  kingdom.  Of  indigenous 
fruits,  the  list  is  very  scanty  *,  the  pear,  crab, 
medlar,  wild  cherry,  lmllace,  raspl>eiTy,  black- 
berry, gooseberry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  cran- 
berry, Wing  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  that  can  be  so 
called  ; and  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  their  na- 
tural state,  can  scarcely  claim  to  rank  as  such  in 
the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that  England  is 
indebted  to  commerce,  or  to  her  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  for  a very  large  projiortion  of  her 
superior  wealth  and  comforts.  Hut  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  that  her  obligations  in  this 
respect  arc  really  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  England  is  not  only  indebted  to  foreign 
countries  for  mere  luxuries  and  superfluities,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  those  plants  and  vegetables 
that  supply  the  largest  portion  of  the  food  of  her 
inhabitants.  England  has  received  from  abroad 
bread  corns,  potatoes,  garden  stuffs  ami  fruits, 
with  hops,  turnips,  and  a vast  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  vegetable  products.  Hut  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  England  that  most  of  these  arc  so 
admirably  suited  to  the  soil,  that,  unless  the  con- 
trary were  kmwn,  they  might  l>e  supposed  to  lie 
indigenous.  Those  species  of  fmits  that  require  a 
powerful  sun  to  bring  them  to  maturity  do  not, 
indeed,  answer  in  our  climate,  except  artificial 
means  be  employed  in  ripening  them.  Hut  the 
more*  useful  kinds  attain  to  jierfeetion.  ‘ Solum 
prater  oleum  vitemque.  rt  cetera  ndidioribus  terris 
oriri  xuetu,  patient  frvgum,  fecundum  ; turdc  mi- 
tescunt  citd  praveniunt  ; cademque  utriusque  rei 
causa,  mult  us  humur  tvrrarumipu  ctrJitpie,’  (Tacit. 

April-.  1 12.) 

Of  the  smaller  hertmceoua  plants  it  remains 
only  to  notice  a few  most  characteristic  of  the 
features  of  an  English  landscape,  or  which  arc 
otherwise  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and  rarity. 
Of  these,  the  various  grasses  that  may  almost  be 
said  to  -be  in  a state  of  constant  growth,  and  to 
cover  so  large  a portion  of  the  surface,  in  a literal 
sense,  with  perpetual  verdure,  claim  precedence  : 
of  flowers,  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  violet,  and 
lesser  celandine,  are  the  most  common  and  roost 
universal  favourites  ; next  which,  perhaps,  the 
woodbine,  eglantine,  hyacinth,  harebell,  and  gold- 
cups,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  adornment  of 
the  scenery.  Of  the  less  common  kinds,  the  tama- 
risk, musk,  gentian,  and  a few  others,  arc  limited 
to  the  S\Y.  peninsula  ; the  hop,  hrinny,  and  phea- 
sant eye,  to  the  midlnnd  cos.  ; the  juniper,  par- 
imssin,  and  a few  others,  to  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Wales  and  the  N.  cos. ; and  the  water 
lily  can  only  be  considered  in  its  native  locality 
when  expanding  its  fine  flowers  on  the  surface  of 
the  Cumbrian  lakes.  The  foxglove,  henbane,  hem- 
lock, nightshade  (Atropa),  and  the  Cicuia  rirvsn 
of  the  Cambridge  fens,  are  almost  the  only  species 
that  possess  active  medicinal  qualities.  The  wood, 
madder,  teazel,  hop,  tlax,  buckwheat,  clovers,  tares, 
and  melilots  ; together  with  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
cabbage,  sea  kale,  and  asparagus,  comprise  the 
chief  indigenous  species  available  for  economical 
purposes  ; whilst  the  mldotoe  and  ivy  clnim  a 
passing  notice;  from  traditional  associations.  Of 
cryptngatnous  plants  t here  exist  about  800  distinct 
species  of  mos-s  and  upwards  of  600  of  Alga,  that 
is,  lichens  and  sen  weeds  : two  or  three  of  the 
lichens  arc  identical  with  those  extensively  used 
as  dyes,  but  they  scarcely  occur  anywhere  in  suf- 
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ficient  abundance  to  Ik?  worth  collecting.  V arioua 
species  of  sen  weed  arc  thrown  abundantly  on  some 
parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and  collected  as  a manure, 
but  arc  seldom  converted  into  kelp  or  barilla. 

Zoology. — Without  recurring  to  an  older  geolo- 
gical period,  when  the  animals,  whose  bones  are 
found  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Yorkshire  and 
Devon,  occupied  the  country,  we  lind  that,  within 
a cotnjMiratively  recent  period,  it  was  in  a great 
degree  overspread  with  vast  forests,  the  abodes  of 
many  wild  animals,  which,  as  well  as  their  coverts, 
have  now  wholly  disappeared.  'Flic  War  may  be 
traced  ns  an  inhabitant  of  these  down  to  a. D.  1057, 
ami  may  have  existed  later  : the  beaver  to  118*, 
when  its  habits  were  noticed  and  described  by  (»i- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  as  witnessed  by  him  on  the 
Teift : many  notices  of  wolves  occur  so  recently  as 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.,  notwithstanding  the  war  of 
extirpation  waged  against  them  by  Edgar.  The 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  the  latest  resort  of 
the  wild  boar,  which  must  have  been  extirpated 
during  the  period  of  the  last  civil  war  : the  wild 
cat  has  disappeared  from  its  latest  haunts — Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland — within  living  memory , 
hut  is  still  found  in  Scotland.  The  wild  ox  ( Urns) 
has  only  escaped  a similar  fate,  bv  having  been 
preserved  ns  a curiosity  in  t.’hillmgworth  Hark 
near  Uorwiek,  and  in  one  or  two  other  localities, 
where  this  fierce  and  distinct  breed  (with  cream- 
coloured  hide,  black  muzzle,  and  downwani-Wnt 
horns)  may  still  lie  seen.  The  stag,  fallow  deer, 
and  roe  have  also  been  saved  by  similar  inter- 
ference and  protection.  The  indigenous  ouadru- 
ped*  now  existent  in  a wild  state  arc — the  fox, 
badger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  land  and  water 
shrews,  squirrel,  hare,  rabbit,  dormouse,  field  and 
water  lemmings,  black  rat,  common  field  and  har- 
vest mice,  and  six  species  of  the  bat  tribe.  Of 
cetaceous  mammalia,  the  razor-back  and  porpoise 
are  the  only  species  that  occur  with  any  fre- 
quency, though  such  lists  as  comprise  stragglers 
notice  thirteen  or  fourteen  others,  as  of  nccadunnl 
occurrence  on  the  coasts.  The  Norway  rat  i;*  an 
ascertained  immigrant,  which  has  warred  with  the 
indigenous  species, and  made  it  hv  far  the  scarcest 
of  the  two.  The  domesticated  animals  and  poul- 
try Mill  lie  noticed  under  another  head.  The  great 
bustard  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  species  of 
bin!  that  has  Wen  banished  from  the  kingdom 
by  the  extension  of  enclosures  and  cultivation  ; 
although  the  bittern  and  two  or  three  others  have 
become  scarcer,  and  have  wholly  deserted  many 
of  their  ancient  haunts,  yet  they  may  still  be  met 
Mith,  whilst  the  former  has  wholly  disappeared 
from  its  latest  locality,  the  Wiltshire  down*. 
Pennant,  in  1777,  notices  buMards  as  occurring 
in  thicks  of  fifty  or  more,  on  most  of  the  open 
tracts  of  the  S.  and  E.  counties,  from  the  Dorset 
downs  to  the  Yorkshire  wolds.  Of  those  sjiecics 
which  are  either  indigenous  or  habitual  visitors, 
20  are  birds  of  prey  ; of  gallinaceous  birds  (grouse, 
pigeons,  Ac.)  there  are  80  species  ; of  intessuret,  or 
the  tooth-billed  tribe  fshrikes,  ouzels  Ac.),  83 ; of 
the  conical-billed  tribe  (finches,  Ac.),  34  ; the 
climbers  (woodpeckers,  Ac.)  include  9 species ; 
the  Jissintstre * (swallows  Ac.),  7 ; the  wading 
tribe,  60  ; and  the  swimming  watcr-foM*l,  78  spe- 
cies. In  all,  274  species  have  been  enumerated; 
the  numbers  of  land  and  water-birds  Wing  nearly 
equal — a singular  circumstance,  attributable  to  the 
insular  position  and  extensive  coast-line  of  Eng- 
land. Puffins’  eggs  on  some  narts  of  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  in  a few  other  localities,  are  objects  of 
some  traffic.  The  different  species  of  fish  frequent- 
ing the  sea*,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  England,  have 
Wen  estimated  at  aWut  170;  a large  portion  of 
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these,  ns  well  ns  of  birds,  are  migratory.  The  more 
iuqxirtant  species  will  l*e  subsequently  specified. 
There  are  between  -150  and  500  s|)ccie0  of  testacta ; 
of  which  the  oyster,  scallop,  cockle,  periwinkle, 
whilk,  limpet,  and  muscle,  are  the  principal  edible 
kinds.  The  Crustacea  include  the  crab,  lobster, 
crawfish,  prawn,  and  shrimp ; but  the  former  are 
limited  to  the  mom  rocky  |M>rtions  of  the  coast. 
Upwards  of  10,000  insects  have  been  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  catalogue  does  not  how- 
ever include  the  whole.  Of  these  dipt  era  (Hies) 
comprise  about  1,700  species,  hgmmujttrra  (bees, 
wasps,  Ac.)  2,000,  coleoptera  (beetles)  above  3,000, 
and  lepidnptera  (huttertlies,  moths,  Ac.)  about 
1,1>00.  None  of  the  latter  is  of  any  great  size;  but 
several  of  the  British  butterflies  can  boast  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  variety  of  hue.  Anneliden 
comprise  the  medicinal  and  hone-leech,  Ac.  Ka- 
diated  animals  and  zonvhgten  are  abundant. 

In  the  order  of  reptiles  England  is  fortunately 
very  deficient.  The  hawksbill  turtle  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  wandering  near  our  northern 
coasts,  and  two  instances  of  the  coriaceous  turtle 
having  been  caught  on  the  western  shores  are  re- 
corded by  Borlase.  Of  the  more  elegant  family 
of  lizards,  one  species  only,  the  Lacerta  ay  ills,  is 
admitted  by  some  authors;  others  like  Kay,  con- 
sider that  under  this  name  are  included  four  or 
five  distinct  species  (see  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  49), 
a supposition  much  more  probable  than  the  first. 
The  efts  are  common  ; two  species  inhabit  our 
clear  ponds,  where  they  may  be  seen  swimming 
about  in  summer,  while  the  other  is  strictly  terres- 
trial, and  is  met  wilh  at  the  roots  of  thick  rank 
weeds,  growing  on  the  side  of  walls,  or  among 
rubbish.  The  only  serpents  arc — 1.  the  common 
snake ; 2.  the  viper ; and  3.  the  blind-worm.  The 
first  is  harmless,  and  never  exceeds  4 ft.  in  length. 
Although  habitually  inhabiting  the  land,  it  is  yet 
know'll  to  enter  the  water,  and  to  swim  with  fa- 
cility. Considering  its  fecundity  (it  lays  from  1 0 
to  20  eggs),  it  is  surprising  that  the  snake  is  not 
more  frequent;  but  it  lias  n deadly  enemy  in  the 
hedgehog,  which  feeds  upon  this  reptile  ; thus  i 
establishing  the  fact  that  as  the  hedgehog,  in  its 
own  tribe,  represents  the  real  hog  in  the  order  of , 
I’ngulala , so  there  should  be  some  striking  point 
of  agreement  between  them.  The  viper  is  the 
only  reptile  in  England  whose  bite  is  poisonous. 
There  are  three  or  lour  prominent  varieties,  w hich  1 
some  have  considered  different  species ; but  most 
modern  naturalists  regard  them  but  as  one.  last- 
ly, the  A «r/ n is  fragility  or  blindwonn,  is  also  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  probably  derives  its  name 
from  the  smallness  of  its  eyes:  the  body  is  greyish, 
with  two  dark  brown  stripes  upon  the  back;  the 
belly  ubto  is  brown  ; and  the  usual  length  of  the 
animaLis  a foot.  Of  the  batrachian  reptiles,  or  true 
amphibia,  the  list  is  equally  scanty,  comprising 
only  the  frog,  toad,  and  natterjack:  all  these  are 
perfectly  harmless,  useful  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  serviceable  even  to  man. 

Papulation  and  Ciril  I) ivisiun* . — Since  the  days 
of  the  great  Alfred,  England  has  been  divided  into 
counties  or  shires,  and  these  again  generally  into 
hundreds,  and  alwavs  into  parishes.  Sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  Wing  divided  into  hundreds,  a 
co.  is  divided  into  wards,  as  is  the  case  in  the  N. 
counties:  sometimes  it  is  divided  into  ridings  (a 
corruption  of  trithings),  as  is  the  case  with  York- 
shire; and  sometimes  into  lathes  and  sokes,  ns  in 
Kent  and  Lincoln.  The  subjoined  table  shows,  in 
nlpluilietical  order,  the  whole  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  their  area  in  statute  acres, 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  and  the  ]M>pula- 
tion  (exclusive  of  army  and  navy)  according  to 
the  census  taken  on  April  6,  1661 


An* 

Acr** 

Inhabit**! 

Population 
Ap.  8,  1861 

England  and  Wales 

37,324,883 

3,739,605 

20,060,224 

England  . 

12.590,397 

3,518,431 

18.954.444 

\\  ales  . . . 

4,734,486 

226,074 

1,111,780 

Bxulavd. 

Co  untie*. 

1 

Bedford  . 

295,582 

27,422 

135,287 

Berks  . 

451,210 

85,761 

176,256 

Buckingham  j . 

466,932 

34,909 

167,993 

Cambridge  . 

525,182 

37,631 

176,016 

' Chester  . 

707,078 

97.874 

505.428 

Cornwall 

873,600 

72,954 

869,890 

Cumberland  . . 

1, Oil  1.273 

40,532 

205,276 

Derby  . 

658.803 

69,262 

339,327 

Devon  . . 

1,657,180 

101,253 

584,373 

Dorset  . 

632,025 

87,709 

188,789  j 

Durham  . 

622,476 

84,807 

608,666  : 

Essex 

1,060,549 

81,261 

404,8.51 

Gloucester  . 

805,102 

92.831 

485,770 

Hertford 

531,823 

25,814 

123,712 

Hertford 

391,141 

31,893 

173,280 

Huntingdon  . 

229,544 

13,704 

64,250 

Kent 

1,039,419 

126,221 

733,887 

Lancaster  . 

1,219,221 

438,603 

2,429,440 

Leicester  . 

614,164 

51 ,894 

237,412  i 

. Lincoln  . 

1,775,457 

86.626 

412,246 

Middlesex  . 

180,186 

279.153 

2,206.185 

| Monmouth  . 

868,399 

33,077 

174,633 

, Norfolk 

1,354,301 

96,672 

434,798 

j Northampton 

630,358 

48.531 

227,704 

| Northumberland  . 

1,249,299 

55,565 

343,025 

Nottingham  . 

626,076 

62.519 

293.867 

1 Oxford  . . 

472.717 

36,034 

170,944 

But  land  . 

95,805 

4,641 

21.861 

Salop  . . 

826,055 

48.391 

240.959 

i Somerset  . 

1,047.220 

87,1.56 

441,873 

Southampton 

1,070,216 

86,428 

481,815 

Stafford . . . 

728,468 

1 47,105 

746.943 

j Suffolk  . . 

947,681 

72.975 

837,070 

Surrey  . 

478,792 

180,362 

831,093 

1 Sussex  . . 

936,911 

65,578 

363,735 

i Warwick 

663.946 

1 16.851 

56 1 ,855 

1 Westmorland 

485,482 

1 1 .793 

60.817 

1 Wilts  . 

865,092 

63,059 

249,311 

. Worcester  . . 

472,165 

63,126 

807,397 

York,  East  Riding 

768,419 

49,109 

240,227 

..  City  . . 

2,720 

8,212 

40,433 

„ North  Riding 

1,350,121 

60,178 

245,154 

,,  \N  e»t  Riding 

1,709,307 

315,722 

1,507,796 

Walks. 

Counties. 

Anglesey 

193,453 

12,328 

54,609 

Brecon  . . . 

460,158 

12,913 

61,627 

■ Cardigan 

443,387 

15,724 

72,245 

Carmarthen  . . 

606.331 

23.070 

111,796 

1 Carnarvon 

870,273 

20.256 

95,694 

D>‘u  high  . 

386.052 

21,810 

100,778 

Flint 

184,905 

15,113 

69,737 

Glamorgan  . 

547,494 

69.264 

817.752 

Merioneth  . 

385.291 

8,499 

38,963 

Montgomery . 

483,828 

13,501 

66,919 

Pembroko 

401,691 

19,418 

90.278 

Radnor  . 

272,128 

4,688 

25,382 

All  information  with  respect  to  the  numlicr  of 
people  in  England  antecedent  to  1601,  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  is  extremely  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  According  to  * Domesday  Book,* 
England,  exclusive  of  Wales  and  the  four  N. 
counties  of  Northundierhiiid,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lancaster,  contained  immediately  after 
the-  Conquest,  JUKI, 76b  families,  which,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  five  persons  to  each  family,  will  give  about 

1.500.000  individuals.  Adding  to  this  number 

650.000  for  the  pop.  of  Wales  and  the  excluded 
English  counties,  and  other  omissions,  the  entire 
pop.  of  the  kingdom,  at  that  epoch,  will  l>c 
2,150,000.  From  the  |>oll-tnx  returns  in  1377,  it 
appears  that.  1 ,367,239  persons  paid  the  assess- 
ment levied  upon  every  lay  person,  whether  male 
or  female,  of  11  years  of  age,  mendicants  only  ex- 
cepted. But  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  are  not 
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included  in  these  returns ; and  there  aro  doubtless  I 
many  omissions  in  the  returns  that  wen:  given  in. 
Little  dependence  can,  therefore,  be  placed  on 
them;  hut  Mr.  ChalmCM  has  thence  conclude 
that  the  pop.  at  the  period  in  quest  ion  amounted 
to  2,350,000.  Perhaps,  however,  this  estimate  is 
rather  under  the  mark;  for,  in  1377,  the  country 
could  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
Influence  of  the  great,  pestilence  of  1349 ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  children  and  persons 
under  age  then  exceeded  a third  part  of  the  pop, 
nt  which  they  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Harrison  and  Sir  Walter  lialeigh  act  down  the 
number  of  fighting  men  in  the  kingdom  in  1675 
and  1688  at  1,17*2,000.  But  thh*  was  probably 
little  better  than  a rough  guess;  and  unless  it  in- 
cluded all  the  able-bodiod  individuals  tart  ween 
certain  specified  a gw,  it  would  afford  but  slender  . 
means  by  which  to  estimate  the  pop.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  then  some-  j 
where  about  4.J  or  5 millions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  pop.  was  materially  affected  by 
the  civil  war  under  Charles  1. ; and  the  period 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolut  ion  was  one  of  | 
considerable  prosperity.  Previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a hearth  tax  bad  been  imposed;  and  the  i 
celebrated  Gregory  King,  founding  ou  returns  ob-  I ' 
twined  under  this  act,  estimated  the  pop.  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  lG9fi,  at  6,600,000 ; which  pro-  ' 
hably  was  not  far  from  t he  mark.  A great  deal  of  j ’ 
discussion  took  place  in  the  course  oblast  century  | 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  pop.,  Dr.  Price  and 
others  contending,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  , 
progressively  diminishing;  while  Mr.  Hewlett,  | 
Mr.  Wales,  and  others,  contended,  on  the  other,:, 
that  there  were  really  no  grounds  for  this  conclu- 
sion, and  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  pop.  | 
was  steadily  increasing.  The  census  of  1801  pat  j 
an  end  to  these  dispute*,  and  allowed  that,  sup-  j 
posing  Gregory  King's  estimate  to  have  been 
nearly  correct,  the  country  had  gained  an  ncces-  I 
si  on  of  about  8,373,000  in  hah,  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  century.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  ] 
result  of  the  seven  official  enumerations  hold  in  I 
the  present  century,  giving  the  date  of  each  con-  \ 
bus,  the  number  of  the  population  (incluxi re  of 
army  and  navy)  and  the  increase  between  each  ! 
decennial  period : — 


Date  of  CmHU 

Fnpulilivfl 

Idrr.'tM' 

Dcrcen.  r*rtod 

Mar  ill  10th,  1861  . . 

9,136,171 

1,396,368 

May  27th,  1811  . . 

1,718,1:11 

May  2Sth.  1821  . . 

19,173,664 

1,873,175 

May  29th,  1831  . . 

14,051,986 

1,983,919 

June  7th,  1M1  . . 

16,083,198 

9,018,979 

March  31st,  1831  . . 

18,064,1 70 

2,174,327 

April  8th,  l$«l  . • 

20,228,497 

Total  Increase  1801  to  1861  . . . 

1!  ,07  2, *!26 

Until  the  year  1837,  when  a new  system  of  re- 
gistration was  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  registrar  general,  there  were  no  means  by 
which  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
bfatha  and  deaths.  In  1638,  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  keep  registers  of  these,  as  well  as  of  mar- 
riages, in  their  respective  parishes ; and  in  1608 the 
injunction  was  renewed  i oat  the  rite  of  baptism  j 
in  the  parish  chinch  being  objected  to  by  name-  j 
nu  sects  of  Dissenters,  the  registration  of  births 
lias  Wen  at  all  periods  very  defective.  The  same  | 
was  the  case,  though  in  a Us*  degree  with  respect  | 


to  the  registers  of  deaths,  various  classes  of  Dis- 
senters having  their  own  cemeteries,  in  which 
their  own  forms  of  burial  were  adopted;  and  it 
happened  that  in  many  places  a reference  to  the 
parish  registers  merely  supplied  the  means  of 
making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  deaths.  The  statute  of  the  2f»th  Geo.  II., 
which  made  registration  indispensable  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a marriage,  having  come  into  operation  in 
1 7o4,  the  registers  of  marriages  have  been  since 
nearly  correct.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  official  returns,  embraces  the  fullest  in- 
formation it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together 
with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  in 
every  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  numbers  are  calculated,  from  the  registration 
returns,  for  the  middle  of  the  year: — 


Y**r* 

Total  PopuUUoo 

M»l« 

Frni»k* 

IRnt 

9,060,993 

4,4*14,490 

4,656,503 

1603 

9,129,036 

4,441.131 

4,688,5*15 

1 K03 

9,2:M.649 

4.494.127 

4.740.522 

1HI  *4 

9,306.826 

4 ,559.230 

4 >4*7 ,596 

1805 

9,513,111 

4, 631.137 

4,881,974 

1K*K» 

9,656,1 19 

4.7011,476 

4.955,643 

1807 

9,794,594 

4.768.221 

5,«*26 ,37  3 

1808 

9,924,001 

4,831 ,985 

5,092,016 

1809 

10.056,421 

4.895,182 

5,161,2**19 

1810 

10,185,578 

4,957,559 

5,228,019 

1811 

10,322,592 

5,025,212 

5,297 ,380 

1812 

10.479.871 

5,103,251 

5,876,620 

1813 

10,649,743 

5,191.211 

5,458,5:12 

1814 

10,820,112 

5.280,331 

5,539,7  8 1 

1815 

11,004,012 

5.375,916 

5,628,04*6 

l hi  n 

11, 190.1 56 

5,474.848 

6,721.3**8 

1817 

11.377,841 

5,568,195 

5,8**9,646 

1818 

1 1 ,555,054 

6,059,313 

5,895,74 1 

1819 

11,723,379 

5.747.842 

6,976,5.37 

1820 

11, {8*3,722 

5,843,289 

6.*  *60,433 

1821 

12.105,614 

5,946.821 

6.158.793 

1822 

12,320,360 

6,050,929 

6.269.431 

1823 

12,529,518 

6.153,157 

6,37b.  381 

1824 

12.720.736 

6,240,003 

6,474.733 

1825 

12.903.059 

6,333,955 

6,569,104 

1826 

13.074.286 

6,417,196 

6.657,090 

1827 

13,247.277 

8,3*  si.546 

6,746,731 

1828 

15.438,474 

6,591,959 

6,846,515 

1829 

13,625,045 

6.681,424 

6.943.621 

1850 

13.605,041 

6,767,221 

7,4*37.8241 

1801 

13,994.460 

6.859,085 

7.1:15,375 

1833 

14,164,696 

C. 943, 93 2 

7,220,764 

1833 

14,328,471 

7.023,322 

7,303,149 

lKU 

14,520,297 

7,116.1*31 

7,401,266 

1835 

14,724.063 

7,213,625 

7,61 0.4 :ts 

18:16 

14,928,477 

7,310.074 

7,618,403 

1837 

15,103,778 

7.392.191 

7.71 1 ,5x7 

1838 

15,28/ ,099 

7.479, 021 

7.84*8,678 

1839 

15,514,255 

7,586.593 

7.927,602 

1810 

15.730,813 

7,689,301 

8,041,512 

1841 

16,929,492 

7.784 .*83 

8,144,0**9 

1842 

16,130.326 

7.887.620 

8.242.7**6 

1843 

16,332,228 

7.918*,  370 

8.341.85H 

1844 

16,535,174 

8,093,100 

8.442,074 

1845 

16,739.136 

8.195,776 

8,543,360 

1846 

16.944.092 

8,298,360 

8.645,732 

1847 

17,160,018 

6,400,820 

8,749.198 

1*48 

17, *356.882 

8.503,1 16 

8.853.706 

1849 

17,564,656 

8.605,212 

8,959.444 

1854} 

17.773.124 

8.707,074 

9.066.250 

1851 

17,982,849 

8.808,662 

9.174.187 

1832 

18,193,206 

8.909,938 

9,283,268 

1853 

18,404,368 

9,010,866 

9.393.5412 

1854 

18,616,310 

9,171,410 

9,504,9*81 

1855 

18,829,000 

9,211,528 

9.617,472 

JK56 

19,042,412 

9,311,182 

9.731,230 

1857 

19.256,516 

9.410,334 

9.846.182 

1K58 

19.471,291 

9,508,949 

9,962.342 

1859 

19,686,701 

9,606,982 

10,079.719 

1800 

19,902,713 

9,704,394 

10,199^119 

1861 

20,119,314 

9,84*1,152 

10,318,162 

The  preceding  table  is  condensed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat,  more  fully  illustrated  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  pru)H>rtion  of 
males  to  every  100  females  in  England  and  Wales 
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at  each  of  the  seven  decennial  periods  when  the 
census  was  taken  : — 


Inn 

Number  of  M*W*.  Includ- 
ing Army,  Nsvy, 
Merchant  Service  at  hum* 
and  abroad,  to  luO  Female* 

Number  of  Male*,  exclud- 
ing Army,  Navy,  and 
Merchant  Service  abroad, 
to  100  Female* 

1801 

97  425 

94-.r>83 

1811 

97*604 

94-861 

1821 

97*932 

96-555 

1831 

97*204 

96  135 

1841 

97*076 

95-588 

18.11 

97*391 

96*008 

1861 

96-585 

95*008 

The  sexual  proportion  of  the  population  may 
finally  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  service  abroad ; the  excess  of  females 
over  males  at  home  and  abroad,  and  over  males 
at  home  in  Englaud  and  Wales,  1801-61 : — 


v„. 

ym  In  the 
Army,  Nary, 
and  Merehaut 
Service  abroad 

F.lci'n  of 
Femair*  ovi*r 
Male*  at  hiuna 
and  abroad 

Exec**  of 
Femair*  over 
Male*  at  borne 

1801 

131,817 

119.431 

251,248 

1811 

145,136 

126,773 

271,909 

1821 

84.688 

127,170 

211,858 

1831 

76,221 

199,216 

275.437 

1841 

121,050 

237,926 

358,976 

1851 

126,561 

238,598 

365,159 

1961 

1 

162,273 

351,433 

518,706 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sexes  living  at  home,  their  ages  must  lie 
taken  into  account.  There  is  an  excess  of  boys 
over  girls  living  under  the  ages  of  15;  and  an  ex- 
cess of  men  is  provided  all  through  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life ; but  that  surplus  is  overdrawn  by  emi- 
gration, so  that  the  women  exceed  the  men  in 
number  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  early,  and 
middle,  and  still  more  in  the  advanced  ages,  when 
their  longevity  comes  into  play.  The  excess  of 
the  emigration  of  males  over  females  accounts  for 
the  present  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the 
sexes,  (Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1861,  voL 
iii.;  General  Report,  1863.) 

Agriculture. — Tenurea  ami  Estatea. — The  tenures 
tinder  which  land  is  held  have  varied  very  much 
at  different  periods.  At  present,  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold.  By 
the  first,  an  estate  is  held  unconditionally,  under 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  kingdom,  liable  to 
neither  tine  nor  forfeiture.  By  the  second  mode, 
estates  are  held  of  corporate  bodies,  or  of  indi- 
viduals, as  portions  of  some  manor  or  other  pos- 
session, and  subject  to  certain  claims  and  customs. 
Leaseholds  are  either  long,  as  for  1,000  years;  life 
leaseholds,  contingent  on  one  or  more  lives,  or 
subject  to  certain  fines  or  conditions,  but  at.  all 
times  giving  a power  of  alienation  or  transfer  to 
the  lessor.  Such  leases  as  do  not  convey  this 
power  do  not  strictly  come  under  the  designation 
of  tenures ; they  form,  however,  a large  and  im- 
jtortant  class  of  holdings,  usually  varying  from 
terms  of  7 to  14  years,  and  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  in  them  liavo  a powerful  influence 
over  agriculture  and  the  value  of  property,  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  prevail.  Lands  held  merely 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  option  of  either  party, 
arc  said  to  he  held  at  will,  and  form  a large  propor- 
tion  of  the  lands  of  the  country.  The  size  of  estates 
varies  exceedingly  ; but,  despite  the  great  number 
of  very  large  estates,  it  is  still  true  that  landed 
property  in  England  is  very  much  divided,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  kingdom  being  portioned 
out  into  estates  under  1,000/.  a year.  I)r.  Beeke, 
in  1801,  estimated  the  number  of  proprietors  in 


England  and  Wales  at  200,000;  and  supposing 
this  estimate  to  be  nearly  accurate,  and  that  tho 
total  gross  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
40,000,0004  a year,  it  will  give  200/.  as  the  ave- 
rage annual  value  of  each  estate.  But  as  a great 
number  of  estates  are  much  above  this  average,  it 
follows  that  the  majority  must  be  proportionally 
below  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  total 
number  of  farmers  and  graziers,  in-door  farm  ser- 
vants, shepherds,  and  agricultural  labourers,  was 
1,340,916.  There  was  a considerable  decline  in 
the  icn  years,  1851-1861,  for  the  census  of  1851 
showed  the  numlier  to  be  1,347,387.  The  total 
Imputation  connected  with  agriculture-- called  in 
the  census  reports  the  4 agricultural  order  ’ — was 
much  larger  than  that  above  enumerated,  em- 
bracing not  only  farmers  and  their  assistants  and 
dependents,  but  persons  engaged  in  floriculture 
and  horticulture,  os  well  as  land  surveyors  and 
makers  of  agricultural  implements.  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  these  various  branches  of  the  * Agri- 
cultural Order,'  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
registrar  general,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  and 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1861  : — 


l_ 

1851 

1 IMl 

Total  of  Agricultural  Order  . 

2,011,447 

1,924,110 

Land  Proprietor  . . 

30,315 

30,766 

Farmer,  0 razier 

249,131 

249.735 

Former,  Graxier's  Wife  . 

Kid, 618 

163,765 

Former's  Son,  Grandson,  1 
brother,  Nephew* . . J 

111,704 

92,321 

; Farmer's  Daughter,  Grand-  ) 
daughter.  Sister,  Niece  / 

105,147 

83,830 

Farm  Bailiff  .... 

10,561 

15,698 

1 Agricultural  Labourer  (out-  ) 
[ door)  . ...  1 

952,997 

958.265 

1 Shepherd  (out-door) 

12,517 

25,559 

Farm  Servant  (in-door)  . 

288,272 

204,962 

Land  Surveyor,  Land,  Estate, » 
Agent  . . . . / 

3,064 

4,702 

Agricultural  Student 
Hop  Grower  .... 
Willow  Hod  Grower,  Dealer  . 
Teazle  Grower,  Merchant 
Agricultural  linplemeut  Pro- ) 

104 

30 

60 

85 

55 

490 

33 

35 

81 

236 

prietor  . . . . | 

Agricultural  Engine  and  Ma- 1 
chine  Worker  . . j 

land  Drainage  Service  (not  1 

1,205 

11 

1,761 

in  Towns)  . . . ) 

Colonial  Planter,  Farmer 

16 

91 

Others  connected  with  Agrl- 1 
culture . . . . / 

128 

117 

Woodman,  Wood  Gatherer 
Others  connected  with  Ar- ) 

7,772 

236 

8,916 

boriculturo  / 

Gardener  (not  Domestic  Scr- ) 
vant)  . . . . ) 

71,805 

78,538 

Nursery  Man— Woman  (Hor-  1 
ticulturist)  . . . [ 

2,383 

2,917 

Watercress  Grower  . 

89 

55 

Others  connected  with  Horti-  1 
culture . . . . J 

97 

27 

The  decline  which  took  place  in  many  branches 
of  the  agricultural  order,  notably  iu  that  of  in-door 
farm  servants,  in  the  ten  years  1851-61,  is  not  a 
little  striking  as  well  as  suggestive. 

Arthur  Younj?,  in  1770,  estimated  the  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  at  4/.  per  acre : at  present 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  about  64  ; w hich,  on 
81,000,000  acres,  will  give  186,000,0004  The 
rental  of  the  land  in  England  and  Woles  mAy  lie 
estimated  at  atiout  one-fourth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  total  produce.  It  amounted,  in  1815,  to 
34,330,4624;  and  it  appears  from  the  subsequent 
returns,  t hat  the  present  rental  exceeds  60,000,000/. 
a year;  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval 
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in  prices  having  l icon  everywhere  partially,  nntl  in 
must  parts  more  than  fully  countervailed  by  the 
spread  of  improvement,  and  the  opening  of  new 
and  bet  ter  markets  for  all  sorts  of  products.  Under 
the  property  tax  act  the  protits  of  the  farmers  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  half  the  rent ; and  though 
tins  rate  be  frequently  most  unjust  in  its  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  it  may  not,  at  an  average,  be 
very  wide  of  the  mark  ; and  supposing  this  to  Ik* 
the  case,  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  farmers  would 
exceed  30,000,000/,  a year.  Farmers  holding  lands 
let  under  200/.  a year,  arc  exempted  from  the  tax. 
Farms  in  England  are  of  a medium  size,  their 
average  being  probably  about  160  or  100  acres. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but  especially  the  tirst, 
which  may  be  emphatically  said  to  be  the  bread- 
corn  of  England,  are  the  principal  crops.  The  best 
wheat,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity,  is  raised 
in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Herts,  Berks, 
Hants,  and  Hereford.  From  2^  to  3 Winch, 
bushels  per  acre  aro  required  for  seed,  and  the 
average  produce  in  the  above  cos.  may  vary  from 
26  to  40  Imsh.  per  acre.  Barley  is  grown  princi- 
pally in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  midland  cos., 
and  chiefly  for  malting;  oats  are  principally  in 
demand  for  horses ; and  the  increase  of  the  latter 
lias  occasioned  a proportional  increase  in  the  cul- 
ture of  oats.  They  are  grown  more  especially  in 
the  N.  and  NE.  cos.;  in  the  midland  cos.  their 
culture  is  less  extensive,  but  it  is  prevalent 
throughout  most  parts  of  Wales.  Rye  is  scarcely 
at  all  raised  for  bread,  except  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland ; where,  however,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  wheat,  and  forms  wliat  is  called  muslin , 
a bread-corn  in  considerable  use  in  the  N.  Peas 
and  beans  are  important  crops,  and  in  some  parts 
are  pretty  largely  raised.  The  potatoe  has,  un- 
luckily, become  pretty  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  is  most  extensively  raised  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  where  it  also  comes  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  introduction  and  general 
extension  of  the  turnip  husbandry  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  second 
only  to  that  which  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
have  effected  in  manufactures.  They  have  now 
all  but  superseded  fallows  on  the  lighter  lands.  Rut 
the  giving  a valuable  crop  to  the  fanner,  where 
there  was  none,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing 
the  facilities  for  clearing  the  land,  is  but  a j>art  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  turnip  culture : 
for,  while  it  enables  the  fanner  to  keep  and  fatten 
a much  larger  stock,  it  also  enables  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a vastly  greater  supply  of  manure — of 
that  invigorating  power  which  adds  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  best  lands,  mid  without  which  the 
middling  and  inferior  would  hardly  repay  the  lms- 
bandmun's  toil.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
prodigious  additions  that  have  been,  in  this  way, 
made  to  the  prmluctive  capacities  of  the  soil;  and 
the  recent  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  bone  manure  to  turnip  huslwuulry,  have 
already  had  a wonderful  influence,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  continue  to  become  still  more  and  more  im- 
portant.. Rape  is  grown  for  its  oil,  or  as  food  for 
sheep,  in  all  parts  except  the  cos.  N.  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  cabbages  and  carrots  are  chiefly  produced  in 
the  E.  Flax  and  hemp  are  at  present  but  little 
nused,  living  found  less  profitable  crops  than  most 
of  the  foregoing.  Hops  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  Kent,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fnmhnra  in 
Surrey,  and  to  Herefordshire:  their  crop  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  any,  varying  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, in  different  years,  from  1 to  20  cwt.  an 
acre.  The  apple  orchards  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  a few  other  neighbouring  cos.,  are 
inqiortant,  on  account  of  the  cider  they  furnish. 
l*urry  is  made  chiefly  in  Worccsterelu  Kent  is 


famous  for  its  cherries  and  filberts.  The  total  a.«- 
sessraent  on  real  property,  for  the  property  and 
income  tax  (Schedule  A.),  amounted  to  4.177.620/. 
in  the  year  ending  Apr.  5,  1862,  and  to  4,196,547/. 
in  the  year  ending  Apr.  5,  1863. 

The  I lent  farmed  counties  are  on  the  E.  const  ; 
and  Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk  may 
bear  a comparison  with  Berwickshire  or  E.  Lothian. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  very  many  dis- 
tricts ; and  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  available  produce  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  doubled,  were  it  generally  cultivated  on  the 
principle,  and  according  to  the  practice,  followed 
in  the  liest  fanned  districts.  Winter  wheat  sow- 
ing usually  takes  place  from  Sept,  to  Nov. : drilling 
is  more  in  use  for  barlcv  than  wheat,  which  is 
mostly  sown  broadcast.  The  grain  harvest  is  com- 
monly at  its  height  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Potatoes 
are  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use  in  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  which  are  also  the  chief  cider  months. 

The  farm  implements  in  common  use  in  England 
are  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, though  a good  deal  remains  to  lie  done  in  the 
way  of  their  improvement.  Perhaps  few  classes 
of  jieople  maintain  their  prejudices  with  such  olv- 
stinaev  as  agriculturists,  and  especially  agricultural 
labourers;  and  to  this  must  l*e  mainly  attributed 
the  continued  use  of  the  old-fashioned  clumsy 
ploughs  which  are  to  be  seen  in  some  districts ; 
and,  what  is  far  less  excusable,  the  employment 
of  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  sometimes  even  7 homes,  to  do 
what  might  be  as  well  or  better  done  by  2 ! The 
use  of  horses  in  farm  labour  is  universal ’except  in 
Sussex,  and  some  of  the  W.  counties : and  machines 
for  thrashing,  Ac.  have  become  common. 

Britain  has  been  celebrated  from  the  era  of  CVcsar 
for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  her  pastures,  and 
the  abundance  of  her  cattle.  A full  half  or  more 
of  the  arable  land  of  England  is  applied  to  grazing 
husbandry.  The  best  grazing  lands  are  in  the  vale 
of  Aylesbury,  the  Fens,  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent, 
and  some  of  the  midland  and  \V\  counties.  Hay 
is  mode  from  natural  grasses,  and  from  clover,  rye- 
grass, and  in  the  S.  counties  sainfoin  and  lucem  ; 
the  natural  sward  yielding  from  1 to  tons  an 
acre,  and  the  artificial  crops  from  1 to  3 tons.  The 
bay-harvest  throughout  the  country  takes  place 
pretty  generally  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  horses,  the  aggre- 
gate stock  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  probably 
readies  1,000,000  head,  worth,  jierlinj»s  about 
10,000,000/.  sterling.  Of  this  number  it  may  be 
estimated  that  two-ihinls  an*  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labour.  The  old  English  road- horse  is  now 
nearly  extinct : the  large  dray-horse,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  draught,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  imported  from  the  Low  Countries, 
is  bred  m considerable  numbers  in  some  of  the 
midland  counties.  Yorkshire  is  celebrated  for  ita 
carriage  horses, especially  the  Cleveland  hays;  and 
the  farm  breed  of  Suffolk  is  also  excellent.  The 
English  race-horse,  derived  from  the  Arab,  Persian, 
and  llarb,  is  superior  to  every  other  breed  in  speed, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  bottom  and  beautv.  Mules 
and  asses  are  very  little  nsed  in  England;  the 
former  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  latter  la-long 
chiefly  to  the  poor. 

The  stock  of  cattle  may  lie  estimated  at  little 
short  of  4,600,000.  aliout  n fourth  jiart  of  which 
are  annually  slaughtered.  They  are  divided  into 
long-horned,  abort-horned,  and  polled : the  first 
division  comprising  the  Lancashire;  the  second, 
the  Hnldemess,  Northumberland,  Durhnm,  N. 
Devon,  Hereford,  and  Sussex  ; and  the  last,  the 
Suffolk  duns,  Ac.  Butter  and  cheese  an*  moot 
inqiortant  products:  Epping  Forest,  in  Esswx. 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Dorset  are  the  districts  most 
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celebrated  for  the  former ; and  Cheshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, Wilts,  and  other  W.  counties,  and  Leices- 
tershire, for  the  latter.  The  rich  and  tine  cheese, 
called  Stilton,  is  made  wholly  in  Leicestershire, 
Milk  is  an  important  marketable  article  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  the  cows  kept  for  the 
supply’ of  this  article  to  the  metropolis  have  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  1*2,000,  yielding  milk  to 
the  value  of  700.000/.  sterling  a year.  Sheep,  the 
total  number  of  which  in  England  and  Wales  may 
be  about  26,000,000,  are  divided  into  long-woolled 
and  short-woolled ; the  former,  including  the 
Romney  Marsh,  Tecswater,  Lincoln,  and  New 
Leicester  breeds;  and  the  latter  (wdiich  far  excel 
. oe  former  in  the  quality  of  the  mutton),  the 
South-Down,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hereford,  Ac.  breeds. 
The  merino  breed,  introduced  from  Spain  towards 
tlio  end  of  the  last  century,  has  been  chiefly  use- 
ful in  crossing  and  improving  the  fleece  of  other 
breeds.  In  some  parts  of  England  sheep  are  kept 
on  fallows,  for  the  benctit  of  their  manure.  Great 
numbers  are  fed  on  the  open  chalk  downs  of  the 
S.  counties.  Thu  total  annual  produce  of  wool  in 
England  is  estimated  at  about  170,000  packs  of 
240  Hm.  each.  Hogs  are  fattened  on  most  farms, 
and  are  also  kept  with  advantage  by  millers,  dairy- 
men, brewers,  distillers.  4c.,  whose  refuse  they 
consume.  The  Hants,  Berks.  Gloucestcrsh.  and 
1 Ierefordsh.  are  the  best  of  the  large  breed*,  and 
that  of  Suffolk  is  distinguished  among  the  smaller 
ones.  Yorksli.  and  Westmoreland  are  famous  for 
their  hams;  Hams,  Wilts,  and  Berks  for  their 
bacon.  Poultry  are  reared  on  most  farms,  and 
by  the  majority  of  agricultural  cottagers.  Large 
tfocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  Lincoln  fens,  and 
plucked  once  a year  for  their  quills,  and  four  or 
live  times  for  their  feathers.  Fowls  are  largely 
reared  at  Oakingham  in  Berks,  and  Dorking  in 
Surrey  has  acquired  a name  for  a tine  and  large 
five-clawed  variety.  Ducks  are  plentiful  in  Bucks, 
ami  pigeons  in  almost  every  co.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  W.  India  colonies,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  sugars,  the  demand  for  honey  has  declined ; 
this  however,  has  not  affected  wax,  so  that  bees 
still  keep  their  ground  as  appendages  to  almost 
every  farm,  and  to  many  cottage  gardens.  Goats 
are  not  reared  except  in  the  few  mountainous  |iarts 
of  England,  and  deer  are  now  mere  articles  of 
luxury,  kept  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. ’There  are  still  some  extensive  rabbit-warrens 
in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  Imt  they  have 
greatly  decreased.  About  122,620  acres  of  land 
are  occupied  by  the  royal  forests,  6*2,620  of  which 
are  enclosed  for  the  growth  of  timber.  As  already 
observed,  England  is  very  well  wooded,  especially 
the  S.  and  W.  cos.  Oak,  the  most  valuable  Bpcciea, 
grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  weald  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  The  oak-bark  harvest 
takes  place  in  May. 

Agriculture  received  its  first  great  impulse  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  the 
policy  of  that  monarch;  and  together  with  all 
kinds  of  commercial  enterprise  throughout  Europe, 
it  derived  a stimulus  from  the  great  discoveries  of 
the  period.  But  the  breeding  of  sheep  was  the 
branch  of  rural  industry  the  first  to  extent!,  and 
throughout  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  for  a 
lengthened  period  wool  was  extensively  exported. 
The  first  English  treatise  on  agriculture  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  ami  the  hop,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  common  garden  vegetables,  are 
introductions  of  the  same  period.  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
lias  the  credit  of  introducing  the  potato,  which,  in 
the  early  |>art  of  lost  century,  appears  to  have 
been  a tolerably  frequent  crop  in  Lancashire,  from 
which  its  culture  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Turnips  seem  to  have  been  first  culti- 


vated on  a large  scale  in  Norfolk,  also,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  same  century.  Pope  H|>cAks  of  * All 
Townsend’s  turnips.’  The  old  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  com  were  abolished  at 
the  Revolution,  and  a bounty  was  then  also  given 
on  its  export.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
with  France  prices  were  comparatively  high  in 
England;  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  Continent,  in  1814,  vast  quantities  of  com 
being  imported,  prices  suddenly  gave  way.  This 
fall  occasioned  a good  deal  of  agricultural  distress, 
which,  however,  was  but  of  temporary  duration. 
In  no  long  time  improvements  l>cgaii  to  be  prose- 
cuted with  greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  from 
1832  to  1837,  a sufficient  supply  of  com  wits  grown 
for  home  consumpt  ion.  The  subsequent  recurrence 
of  bad  seasons  and  the  failure  of  the  potato,  led  to 
tho  modification  and  final  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
in  the  year  1816.  The  repeal  took  effect  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1849,  from  which  date  only  a 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  was  levied 
on  com. 

Fisheries — These  are  not  commensurate,  either 
in  extent  or  importance,  with  the  extent  of  const, 
anil  have  never  been  a principal  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  herring  fishery  is  the  prinequd ; but 
until  the  middle  of  last  century  most  of  the  fish 
taken  on  the  E.  coast  (its  chief  seat)  were  captured 
by  Dutch  smacks.  Yarmouth  bay  is  the  princi|ial 
resort  of  the  herring,  and  about  100  smacks,  of 
from  40  to  50  tons  each,  belong  to  the  town  of 
Yarmouth,  where  the  fish,  smoked  for  sale,  have 
obtained  some  celebrity  under  the  name  of  1 Yar- 
mouth bloaters.’  At  Sunderland,  Whitby,  Scar- 
borough, and  Harwich,  there  are  also  extensive 
herring  fisheries.  The  cod  fishery,  including  that 
of  haddock,  whiting,  ling,  and  hake,  ranks  next  in 
importance.  The  pilchard  fisher}’  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  A 
portion  of  the  fish  caught  are  used  fresh  or  salted 
m those  counties;  and  the  rest,  to  the  amount  of 
about  17,000  hhds.  n year,  are  salted  and  exported 
chiefly  for  the  Italian  markets.  The  pilchard 
fisher}’,  by  means  of  xraax,  employs  about  1,500 
hands,  and  that  by  drift  nets  employs  from  900  to 
1,000  men,  and  230  boats,  exclusive  of  the  women 
assisting  on  shore  in  curing  the  fish.  The  total 
number  of  fishermen  in  England  and  Wales  was 
stated  in  the  census  report  of  1861  to  l>e  17,227. 
Mackerel  are  very  abundant,  and  extensively  con- 
sumed during  the  season;  sprats,  which  arrive  in 
immense  shoals  ou  the  E.  anil  SE.  coasts,  are  taken 
in  great  numbers  for  manure.  Oysters,  which 
meet  with  so  rapid  and  extensive  a sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns, 
are  found  on  many  parts  of  the  coast ; and  are 
largely  bred  near  Milton  on  the  Kentish  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  at  WhitstaWe  aud 
Herne  Ray,  ami  in  the  tideways  of  the  creeks  on 
the  Essex  shore,  particularly  in  those  between  the 
Colne  and  Rlockwater  rivers,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mersea  island,  famous,  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  for  this  produce.  Some  very  fine 
oyster-beds  also  exist  at  Kmsworth,  in  Hampshire ; 
others  of  a larger  kind  come  from  Poole  anil  Jersey. 

Mining  I ruluntry. — Coal  stuu da  at  the  head  of 
the  mineral  products  of  England ; and  the  country 
is  probably  more  indebted  to  its  inexhaustible  siq>- 
plies  of  this  valuable  mineral  than  to  any  thing 
else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  it  has  made  iu 
manufacturing  industry.  The  coal-mines  are  nil 
in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  these, 
consequently,  are  the  great  seats  of  English  ma- 
nufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  ot  coni 
raised  in  the  various  mining  districts  of  England 
aud  Wales  in  the  year  1864 
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Coal  DiitrlcU 

Tom. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  . . . 

28,248,367 

Lancashire 

11,530,000 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  . . 

1 1 .459.850 

South  Wales  and  Monmouth  . . . . 

10,976,500  ! 

Yorkshire 

8,809,600  ! 

Total 

68,024,317  ; 

Iron  ranks  next  in  importance  to  coaL  It  was 
known  to  exist  at  a very  early  period  ; and  the 
Romans,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  Britons,  had  iron- 
works in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
kingdom.  Iron  ore  is  very  generally  diffused ; at 
present,  however,  all  the  great  irou- works  are  situ- 
ate*! in  the  coal  districts,  an  abundant  supply  of 
coal  being  indispensable  to  the  extensive  produc- 
tion of  iron.  But  in  the  infancy  of  the  iron  trade, 
when  timl>er  was  the  only  fuel  employed  in  smelt- 
ing the  ores,  Kent  and  Sussex  being  the  best 
wooded  counties,  were  also  those  in  which  most 
iron  was  made.  In  1740,  the  total  quantity  of 
pig  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  did  not 
exceed  the  trifling  quantity  of  about  17,000  tons, 
and  we  were  then,  and  for  a considerable  time 
afterwards,  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 
But  about  this  period  coal  began  to  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  timber  in  the  preparation  of 
iron,  and  its  production  was,  in  consequence,  ma- 
terially augmented.  In  1750,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced did  not,  however,  amount  to  20,000  tons  ; 
but  in  1788  it  had  increased  to  68,000  tons,  and  in  , 
1796,  to  125,000  tons.  The  progress  of  the  trade 
has  since  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  In 
1806,  a project  was  entertained  for  laying  a tax 
on  pig  iron  ; and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  the 

iiroduction  amounted  to  about  250,000  tons  a year, 
n 1820  the  produce  had  increase*!  to  alx>ut  400,000 
tons  ; and  m 1830,  it  was  estimated  at  about 
641,000  tons.  But  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
iron  for  railways  and  other  public  works,  the  in- 
crease of  production  continued  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  m the  year  1864  amounted  to — 

Toni 

In  England  . . . 2,620,472 

„ Wales  . . 988,729 


Total  . . 8,609,201 

Of  this  immense  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  1804,  only  465,951  tons  were  exjx«rte*l : all  the 
rest  was  converted  into  merchant  iron.  This  was 
effected  at  127  iron-works,  where  6.262  puddling 
furnaces  were  in  activity,  and  718  rolling  mills 
iierforming  their  herculean  labours  of  producing 
liars  and  rails,  (Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt, 
keeper  of  Mining  Records  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.) 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  evincing  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  of  the  iron  trade,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  S.  Wales  previously  to 
1760.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  in 
1755,  the  land  and  minerals  for  several  miles 
round  Merthyr  Tvdvil — then  an  inconsiderable 
village,  but  now  the  seat  of  the  greatest  iron 
works  in  the  kingdom — were  let  for  99  years  for  a 
rent  of  200/.  a year. 

Next  to  coal  and  iron,  the  most  important 
minerals  of  England  arc  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
the  latter  containing  quantities  of  silver.  There 
were  obtained,  in  1864,  from  192  mines  in  South 
Western  England,  214,604  tons  of  copper  ore, 
producing  13,302  tons  of  metallic  copper. 

The  production  of  tin  is  confined  to  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire : these  arc  also  the  gtcat  copper 
cos.;  hut  copper  is  likewise  produced,  though  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  N.  Wales,  and  some  other 
l»arts.  The  tin  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 


wall and  Devonshire  in  1864  was  in  excess  of  that 
ever  Indore  procured,  although  the  tin  mines  ami 
stream  works  of  this  district  have  been  diligently 
worked  for  more  than  2,000  years.  15,21 1 font  of 
tin  ore  were  raised  by  the  miners,  the  largest 
quantity  from  very  deep  mines.  This  produced 
of  metallic  tin  10,108  tons.  The  price  of  tin 
during  1864  was  lower  than  it  has  been  during 
any  year  since  1853,  and  more  than  14/.  a ton 
below  the  price  of  1859.  The  system  of  mining 
which  prevails  renders  it  imperative  on  the 
managers  of  mines  to  use  every  effort  to  satisfy 
the  shareholders  by  the  regular  payment  of  divi- 
dends, or,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  a depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  share*  bv  avoiding  * calls.’  To 
obtain  this  end  tin  ore  has  been  raised,  ‘ dressed/ 
and  sold  in  an  already  glutted  market  at  whatever 
price  the  smelter  could  offer.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  ore  sold  in  1864  was  hut  925,969/.,  or 
upwards  of  38, ACM)/,  less  than  the  money  value 
oi  the  block  tin  sold  in  1863. 

Lead  mines  have  been  wrought  in  England 
from  a very  remote  epoch.  At  present  the  most 
productive  are  in  the  >.  cos.  Lead,  when  first  ex- 
tracted from  its  ore,  always  contains  a certain 
proportion  of  silver,  varying  from  a few  grains 
to  45  oz.  or  more  in  the  ton.  When  the  silver 
mixed  up  with  the  lead  is  sufficient  to  repav  the 
expense,  it  is  usual  to  separate  it,  which  is  effected 
by  the  process  termed  refining.  The  lead  of  some 
of  the  English  mines,  especially  those  of  Corn- 
wall, and  also  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  contains  very 
considerable  quantities  of  silver.  In  the  year  1864, 
no  less  than  94,433  tons  of  lead  ore,  principally 
galena,  were  dressed,  sold,  and  smelted.  This  pro- 
duced 91,283  tons  of  lead,  and  gave  641,088  oz.  of 
silver. 

Of  zinc  ores,  nearly  all  being  the  sulphide  of 
zinc  (commonly  called  black  jack),  15,047  tons 
were  mined  in  1864,  producing  4,040  tons  of 
metal. 

Of  iron  pyrites— ores  used  for  the  sulphur  they 
contain  in  sulphuric  acid  and  wxln  work's — there 
were  procured,  in  1864,  94,458  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, tnere  were  raised  small  quantities  of  manga- 
nese and  wolfram,  together  with  arsenic,  ochres, 
barytes,  porcelain  ana  pottery  days,  and  salt. 

Salt,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  British 
minerals,  is  procured  in  immense  quantities  from 
both  fiissil  beds  and  brine  springs,  in  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fossil  beds,  during  the  16th  century,  and  ’sub- 
sequently, a go*xl  deal  of  salt  continued  to  lie 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  salt 
jxins  at  Lymington,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at 
other  places ; but  the  works  at  these  places  are 
now  wholly  abandoned,  while  the  article  in  ques- 
tion has  become  greatly  improved  in  quality ; and 
instead  of  being  imported,  as  formerly,  is  very 
largely  exported.  The  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  only,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounts  to 
about  200,000  tons  per  annum,  while  the  exports 
are  of  three  times  the  amount.  In  1859.  the  ex- 
ports of  salt  were  665,644  tons;  in  1861,  they 
were  703.132  tons,  and  624,785  tons  in  1863. 
Before  1823,  an  oppressive  tax  of  15*.  a bushel, 
or  about  thirty  times  the  original  cost  price  of 
the  article,  was  imposed  on  salt ; hut  in  that  vear 
this  enormous  tax  was  totally  repealed.  Alum, 
fullers’  earth,  chalk,  and  lime  are  amongst  the 
remaining  useful  minerals;  clay  for  bricks  tiles, 
and  earthenware,  is  also  a product  of  considerable 
importance.  Freestone  is  very  abundantly  dif- 
fused; but  most  English  buildings  being  con- 
structed of  brick,  its  use  is  limited,  except  for 
avementa,  Bath  or  Portland  stone  is  that  which 
as  hitherto  been  mostly  used  for  building.  There 
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are  granite  quarries  at  Dartmoor,  Uaytor,  and 
several  other  places. 

Manufacture*. — Of  these  the  most  ancient  is 
that  of  woollen,  the  chief  seats  of  which  arc  the 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  cos.  of  Glou- 
cester, Wilts,  Devon,  Lancaster,  and  Somerset. 
The  first  impulse  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  given  in  the  14th 
century  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited  a number  of 
Flemish  manufacturers  to  settle  in  England.  But 
the  manufacture  laltoured,  down  almost  to  our 
own  day,  under  a numl>er  of  vexatious  and  oj>- 
pressive  restrictions ; and  it  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  very  rapid  progress,  or  to  participate 
in  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  cotton 
trade,  till  the  introduction  of  the  gig-machine,  in 
1802,  and  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  acts  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Man*,  in  1807.  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, Huddersfield,  ami  Saddle  worth,  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  broad  cloth  manufacture ; Halifax 
is  noted  for  its  fiannels  and  baizes,  and  Bradford 
for  worsted  spuming.  Narrow  cloths  are  made  at 
and  near  Huddersfield;  and  blankets,  flushings, 
Ac.,  between  that  town  and  Leeds.  At  Dewsbury 
and  Bat  ley  there  are  large  establishments,  called 
thodrfy  mills,  in  which  old  woollen  rags  are  tom  to 
pieces,  respun,  and  manufactured,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  an  admixture  of  new  wool,  I 
into  various  descriptions  of  coarse  cloth.  (See  i 
DswaBURY.)  Rochdale  in  Lancashire  is  also  a 
great  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Gloucestershire  has  numerous  fine  broad  cloth  { 
factories;  but  Bradford  in  Wilts  is  the  principal 
centre  of  the  superfine  cloth  trade.  The  cloths  of 
Somerset  are  of  inferior  quality.  Serges,  or  long 
ells,  are  made  in  almost  every  town  and  village 
in  the  co.  of  Devon,  and  also  to  a considerable 
extent  at  Wellington,  in  the  co.  of  Somerset. 
Carpets  are  principally  made  at  Axminster,  Kid- 
derminster, Ashton,  and  Wilton.  Salisbury  is 
noted  for  its  fiannels,  and  Witney  in  Oxford- 
shire for  its  blankets;  though  most  of  what  are 
called  Witney  blankets  are  in  realitv  made  in 
Wales.  Norwich  was  long  the  principal  scat  of 
the  worsted  manufacture ; but  the  command  of 
coal,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
business  enjoyed  in  Bradford,  and  other  places  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  have  given  them  a 
decided  superiority.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  worsted  stockings  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Leicestershire,  about  1 4,000  stocking-frames  Wing 
supposed  to  be  at  work  in  that  county.  Coarse 
woollens  and  druggets  are  made  in  Cumberland, 
Imuzca  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  a few  articles  are 
made  in  North  Hants  and  Surrey  ; but  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  S.  cos.  are  comparatively  un- 
ini|>ortant.  The  total  value  of  the  ex|M*rts  of 
woollen  goods  anil  worsted  goods  ami  yam  in  1804 
amounted  (for  the  United  Kingdom),  to  no  less 
than  in, 566,0784  The  nroducc  had  more  than 
doubled  in  the  course  of  15  vears,  amounting  to 
8,588,090/.  in  i860;  to  9,500,428/.  in  1850;  and  to 
1 6,489,504/.  in  1868.  There  are  no  separate  re- 
turns of  the  exports  of  England  and  Wales.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  reports  of  1801,  the  woollen 
manufacture  at  that  time  employed  100,034  per- 
sons, and  the  worsted  manufacture  79,242. 

More  important  still  than  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  cotton.  Vast  as  this  manufacture 
now  is,  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  accession  of  George  III.  in 
1700.  The  first  grand  stimulus  was  given  to  it  in 
1767,  by  tbe  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny ; and 
the  subsequent  and  almost  miraculous  inventions 
of  Arkwright,  Watt,  Cartwright,  Crompton,  and 
others,  have  carried  it  to  the  extraordinary  state 
of  improvement  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 
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Cotton  goods  of  great  beauty  and  excellent  quality 
have  been  so  much  reduced  in  price,  as  to  be  within 
the  command  of  all  but  the  merest  beggars.  Hence 
the  astonishing  increase  in  the  demand  for  them  ; 
the  produce  of  the  British  manufacture  being  now 
widely  diffused  over  the  remotest  countries  of 
America  and  Asia.  Lancashire  is  the  grand  seat 
of  the  English  cotton  manufacture ; and  next  to  it, 
but  at  a great  distance,  ore  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Yorkshire. 

Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  value 
of  this  great  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  and  dependent  on  it.  The 
census  returns  of  1861,  state  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  at  456,646. 
In  fact,  according  to  these  returns,  the  people  en- 
gaged in  producing  cottcti  fabrics  are  the  third 
most  numerous  class  in  England  and  Wales — the 
first  being  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  second 
domestic  sen-ants.  But,  probably,  the  number  ac- 
tually engaged,  in  various  ways,  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, is  considerably  larger  than  that  shown  ill 
the  census.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  fur  wrong  to 
estimate  the  total  value  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  cotton  fabrics  and  yam  now  annually  pro- 
duced at  85, 000, (MM)/. ; and  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  employed  in  all 
de|Hirtraents  of  the  business,  at  about  500,000.  If 
right  in  this  latter  estimate,  it  will  follow  that 
from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  individuals  may  be 
regarded  ns  depending  for  support  on  this  great 
manufacture. 

Estimating  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  Great  Britain  at  35,000,0004,  the  value 
of  those  annually  produced  in  Scotland  may,  per- 
haps,  be  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,0004;  for.  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fabrics  made  in  Scotland 
are  of  a comparatively  tine  description,  their  value 
exceeds  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  amount 
of  yam  produced  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
that  produced  in  England. 

Subjoined  are  some  statistics  of  factories  for 
cotton  goods,  extracted  from  a return  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1861  : — 


Cotton  Factories 

Nil'll-.!  r of 
Ksctorlc. 

Number  of 
K|iin<llM 

Number  iif 
Opera  tins 

Enoi-am>  : 
Lancaster 

1,979 

21 ,680,532 

315,627 

York 

369 

2,414,898 

27.810 

Chester  . 

212 

8,378,113 

40,860 

Derby 

79 

682,008 

12,965 

Cumberland  . 

1ft 

136,212 

8,281 

323 

Middlesex 

10 

ft, 834 

Stafford  . 

8 

81,116 

1,982 

Leicester 

3 

4,408 

219 

Nottingham  . 

2 <*, 

86,000 

2,183 

Flint 

1 

21,800 

190 

Suffolk  . 

1 

— 

52 

Warwick 

7 

— 

445 

Surrey  . 

2 

— 

68 

Gloucester 

1 

66,004 

1,514 

Norfolk  . 

94 

Total  . 

2.71ft 

28,3ft  1,925 

407,598 

The  above  figures  are  probably  incomplele,  the 
number  of  operatives  being  given  at  nearly  50,000 
leas  than  in  the  census  returns — the  latter  neces- 
sarily under  the  mark,  owing  to  the  vast  subdivi- 
sion of  labour  and  the  complexity  of  trades  more 
or  less  connected  with  cotton  manufactures.  Alto- 
gether it  seems  most  likely  that  there  are  at  least 
half  a million  individuals  directly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  seated  chiefly  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Salop,  Cumlwrland,  Weetmore- 
land,  Durham,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.  In  1846 
the  linen  factories  employed  19,810  hands,  and 
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the  census  returns  of  1861  state  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  manufacture  at  22,050. 
The  silk  manufacture  is  more  important.  The 
metropolitan  district  of  Spitalficlds,  Manchester, 
and  Macclesfield  are  the  chief  places  in  which 
broad  silks  and  handkerchiefs  are  made.  Coventry 
is  celebrated  for  its  riband  factories.  Crapes  are 
made  mostly  in  the  E.  cos. ; but  this  branch  of 
manufacture  is  declining.  A great  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  1825.  Pre- 
viously to  that  epoch  the  legislative  enactments 
with  respect  to  it  were  the  most  contradictory  and 
impolitic  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  silks  was  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties ; but  the  advantage  that  this 
prohibition  was  believed, though  most  erroneously, 
to  confer  on  the  manufacturer,  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  more  than  neutralised 
bv  the  imposition  of  oppressive  duties  on  the  raw 
material.  This  vicious  system  was  productive  of 
a twofold  mischief ; for,  by  teaching  the  manu- 
facturers to  depend  on  custom-house  regulations 
for  protection  against  foreign  competition,  it  made 
them  indifferent  about  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  on  the 
raw  material,  and  the  want  of  improvement,  the 
price  of  silks  was  maintained  at  such  a price  ns  to 
restrict  the  demand  for  them  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  In  1825,  however,  a new  ami  more 
reasonable  order  of  things  was  introduced.  The 
duties  on  the  raw  material  were  greatly  lowered ; 
at  the  same  time  that  foreign  silk  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a duty  of 
110  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  new  system  was 
vehemently  opposed  at  its  outset,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  it  would  occasion  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture;  but  the  result  has  shown  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  bot- 
tomed. The  manufacturers  were  now.  for  the  first 
time,  com|>cl]cd  to  call  all  the  resources  of  science 
ami  ingenuity  to  their  aid ; and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  manufacture  has  been  more  improved 
during  the  last  dozen  years  than  it  had  been  in  the 
whole  previous  century ; and  that  it  has  continued 
progressively  to  increase.  In  1846  the  duty  was 
further  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  rul  valorem. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  into 
the  U.  K.  in  1864  amounted  to  5,655,401  lbs., 
being  a decrease  over  imports  of  the  preceiling 
years,  which,  in  1862,  amounted  to  10,372,1 231bs., 
and,  in  1863,  to  9,221,145  lbs.  The  total  number 
of  [>crsons  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in 
England  and  Wales  was  stated  to  be  101,678,  in 
the  census  returns  of  18G1. 

The  hanluare  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
im|K>rtant  carrier!  on  in  England ; it  comprises  all 
kinds  of  articles,  from  the  anchor  of  a man-of-war 
down  to  the  delicate  furniture  of  a lady's  work- 
box.  The  more  ponderous  arc  wrought  in  Stafford- 
shire, Colcbrook  Dale,  and  elsewhere ; cutlery, 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  articles,  are  made  chiefly 
in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  In  Birmingham 
steam  engines  of  the  largest  size  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  the  whole  tract  to  the  NW.  for  a con- 
siderable distance  is  one  immense  field  of  smithies 
and  forges,  ami  the  goods  made  in  it  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  3,500,000/.  annually.  Firearms,  needles, 
&c.,  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  London. 
Watch  and  clock  works  are  marie  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  total  number  of  hands  employed 
in  this  great  branch  of  industry  is  prolmbly  up- 
wards of  350,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
produced  amounts  perhaps  to  1 7.000.000/.  a year. 
The  census  returns  of  1X61  report,  that  there  are 
125,771  persons  engaged  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  iron  manufacture,  as  moulders,  founders 


and  similar  workers,  besides  which  108,165  indi- 
viduals an*  registered  a*  blacksmiths,  60,862  as 
engine  and  machine  makers,  26,130  as  engaged  in 
the  sail  manufacture,  and  20,757  as  clock  and 
watchmakers.  The  value  of  the  hardware  ex- 
ported in  1861  amounted  to  13,214,294/.  The 
manufacture  of  leather  is  nearly  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  hardware.  Worcester  and  Yeovil 
are  the  principal  seats  of  the  glove  factories,  ami 
furnish  together  upwards  of  800,000  pairs  of 
leather  gloves  annually.  Many  more  are  manu- 
factured in  Woodstock,  London,  Nottingham,  ami 
Ludlow.  Shoes,  harness,  ami  sadlery  arc  made 
in  most  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis. Boots  and  shoes  are  also  made  in  great 
numbers  in  Northamptonshire  and  Staffordshire. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  estimated  to  employ, 
in  all,  nearly  234,600  hands,  and  to  produce  goods 
to  the  value  of  13. 000, 000/.  a year,  or  upwards. 

The  NW.  part  of  Staffordshire  is  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  potteries.  British  earthenware,  so  highly 
improved  by  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood  in  the  last  century,  now  rivals 
the  best  produced  on  the  Continent  in  elegance 
and  excellence,  and  is  much  superior  in  point  of 
cheapness.  Hence  the  earthenware  and  china  of 
England  are  very  widely  diffused ; and  are  the 
only  varieties  to  lie  seen  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  of  America.  China  ware  is  made 
at  Derby,  Worcester,  &c.  The  total  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  in  both  branches  of  the 
trade  Is  estimated  at  about  2,500,000/.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manu- 
facture in  England  and  Wales,  is  given  at  38,072 
in  the  census  returns  of  1861.  The  glass  manu- 
facture has  grown  up  since  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  but  has  especially  increased  within  the 
last  50  years.  Bottle  and  crown  glass  are  made 
chiefly  at  Newcastle  ami  S.  Shields  ; plate-glass 
exclusively  at  the  former  town,  and  at  Bavcnhcad 
in  Lancashire.  There  arc  numerous  glass-works 
in  the  W.  and  NW.  cos.;  and  the  total  produce 
of  glass  articles  is  valued  at  2,300,000/.  a year, 
their  manufacture  employing  50,000  hands.  The 
census  of  1861,  however,  only  distinguished  15,046 
as  engaged  in  glass  manufacture.  This  branch  of 
industry  has  lieen  materially  injured  by  oppressive 
duties.  But  these,  after  being  reduced  in  1835, 
were  finally  repealed  in  1845.  Paper  is  made  in 
Herts,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Surrey,  and  Yorkshire. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  about  312  mills 
at  work  in  England,  employing  nl>out  25,000  indi- 
viduals, and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about 

5.000. 0(8)/.,  a year.  Paper,  like  glass,  has  been 
subjected  to  oppressive  duties;  but  these  were  re- 
duced in  1836,  and  entirely  repealed  in  1861. 
Hats  to  the  value  of  between  2,500,000/.  and 

3.000. 000/.;  bricks  and  tiles  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent; soap,  candles,  gunpowder,  starch,  vinegar, 
dyes,  coaches,  furniture,  and  straw  plait,  an* 
amongst  the  remaining  principal  articles  produced 
by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England.  Ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries  are  established  in  London, 
Liverpool.  Bristol,  and  other  towns. 

The  conversion  of  grain  into  fermented  liquors 
gives  rise  to  three  very  important  and  extensive 
branches  of  manufacture  ami  trade,  those  of  malt- 
ing, brewing,  and  distilling.  The  breweries 
throughout  England  yield  upwards  of  5,000,000 
barrels  of  beer  of  all  sorts ; anil  from  1,800,000  to 
2,200,000  barrels  arc  supposed  to  Ik*  annually  sup- 
plied by  the  porter  breweries  of  Ixmdon,  which 
are  the  largest  nml  finest,  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  empire,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world. 
There  is  also  a very  large  consumption  of  spirits, 
particularly  gin,  in  England.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  comparing  the  consumption  ! 
with  the  population,  that  it  is  decidedly  less  at 
present  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.. 
and  at  more  recent  periods.  This  is  established 
beyond  all  question  by  the  statements  made  in 
]»arliamcnt  in  the  delates  on  the  Gin  Act  in  1742, 
and  by  the  details  given  in  the  tract  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Fielding  on  the  Increase  of  Rol>- 
beriea  (London,  1752),  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ment*. No  doubt  there  is  still,  in  this  respect, 
ample  room  for  improvement.  Nothing,  however, 
can  lx*  more  unfounded  than  the  complaints  so 
often  put  forth  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness: 
that  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  temperate  as 
could  be  wished  for,  is  most  true ; but  thev  have 
improved,  and  arc  now  less  given  to  intoxication 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history. 

The  subjoined  statement  show's  the  total  quan- 
tities of  spirits,  both  home-made  and  foreign,  con- 
sumed in  England  and  Wales  in  1831  and  in  18G1, 
os  well  os  the  quantities  consumed  at  the  same 
peritxlS  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


British  axd  Foreign 

Spirits. 

1851 

Gall*. 

1804 

Gill*. 

Incrrua 
]ct  cent. 

British  . 

Foreign  and  Colonial 

7,434,047 

4,697,8*2 

11. 098,252 
6,716,091 

49*2 

•21*65 

Total  . 

12,131,929 

16,813,343 

38-5 

United  Kinquom. 

British  . 

Foreign  and  Colonial 

31,865,531 

4,892,796 

20,496,100 
6, *295,468 

7*  rvr . 

28.65  | 

Total  . 

*26,768,326 

26.791,558 

0-13  | 

It  will  l>e  seen  at  a glance  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  has  been  less  than  the  in- 
crease of  population. 

Internal  Cummunication. — The  turnpike  reads  of 
England  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the  l»est  in  the 
world.  They  are  placed  under  the  direction  of 
trust*,  and  kept  in  repair  by  ttJls  levied  on  pas- 
sengers and  carriages,  ami  rates,  which  Hie  sur- 
veyors  of  reads  are  empowered  to  levy  by  the  act 
5 and  fi  Will.  IV.  c.  60.  Many  of  these  act*,  how- 
ever, have  recently  been  repealed,  and  in  particular 
all  the  turnpikes  near  the  metropolis  have  been 
altolixhed.  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  lieing  left 
to  the  iwriahcs,  to  Ik;  defrayed  by  local  assessment. 
The  construction  of  canals  in  England  originated 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Most  of 
them  arc  in  the  NW.  or  manufacturing  district*. 
The  principal  are  the  Lancaster  canal,  from  Kcn- 
dal  to  Wigan;  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds;  Burnley 
and  Skiptoii ; Aire  and  CaUlcr  Navigation ; Duke 
of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  from  the  head  of  the  Mersey 
tcstiiary  to  Manchester ; those  connecting  Bolton 
and  Bury  with  the  latter  town  ; the  Rochdale  from 
Manchester;  Huddersfield,  from  Manchester  by 
Ashton-under- Line ; Peakforest;  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey; Ellesmere;  Hereford  ami  Gloucester ; Thames 
ami  Severn ; Berks  and  Wilt* ; Arundel ; Grand 
Junction  from  the  Thames  at  Brentford  to  Nor- 
thampton ; aud  the  Paddington  and  Regent  canal, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  metropolis.  The  total  length 
of  the  canals  traversing  England  exceed  2,200  in. 
All  have  been  constructed  by  private  companies 
or  individuals,  and  several  exhibit  splendid  tri- 
umph* of  engineering  art;  os,  for  instance,  the 
Ellesmere,  which  in  one  place  is  carried  over  the 
Dee  at  an  elevation  of  P25  ft.  above  that  river,  by 
means  of  & course  of  cast-iron  plates  supported  on 
19  pairs  of  stone  piers.  The  Grand  Junction  has  a 
tunnel,  3,080  yds.  long,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water’s  canal  is  excavated  stibterrnneoiisly  for  u 
total  distance  of  several  m.  But  the  extension  of 
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canals  has  been  nearly  suspended  since  railways 
came  into  use.  These  originate!  also  in  tiie 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  in  the  N.  mining 
district.  The  construction  of  railways,  following 
upon  that  of  canals,  has  originated  a new  era  in 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  England.  The 
wooden  rails  at  first  used  gave  way  to  others  of 
iron.  The  Sttickton  and  Darlington  railway, 
opened  in  1825,  was  the  first  intended  for  public 
use;  but  it  was  not  till  1830,  when  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway  was  opened,  that  the  vast 
importance  became  manifest.  The  formation  of 
railways  would,  however,  have  l>een  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  hut  for  the  invention  of  loco- 
motive engines,  which  being  sumtssfully  intro- 
duccd  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
made  its  opening  a memorable  jura  in  the  history 
of  internal  communication.  By  means  of  these 
engines  long  trains  of  carriages,  loaded  w'ith 
passengers  and  gootls,  are  now  impelled  along  rail- 
ways at  a speed  varying  from  25  m.  to  60  m.  or 
upwards  on  hour,  lienee  it  is  that  time  and 
space  arc  nearly  annihilated  in  ns  far  as  railway 
travelling  is  concerned.  This  extraordinary  speed 
has  also  been  attained  with  a great  increase  of 
comfort  and  security ; the  accidents  by  railways 
lieing  very  decidedly  fewer,  as  compared  with  tfie 
nu mix’ r of  passengers,  than  those  arising  out  of 
travelling  by  common  coaches.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  are  almost  wholly  superseded  on  all  the  great 
lines  of  rood. 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  England 
and  Wales,  together  with  the  total  paid-up  capital, 
in  each  of  the  years  1854  to  1803,  was  as  follows: — 


Twi 

Length  of  linn 
ojwn  at  lh»  End  of 
rach  Tear 

Total  Capital  paid 
up  ( •'bares  Loan*. 
&c.)  at  Ule  End 
(•frith  Year 

Mitn 

1854 

6,114 

240, *35.025 

1855 

6,210 

*249,805,306 

185(5 

6,447 

257,489.431 

1857 

6,773 

263,198,206 

186* 

7,001 

270,871,643 

1859 

7,309 

277,665,518 

1860 

7,583 

288,691,61 1 

1861 

7,820 

299.446.182 

1862 

8.176 

818,237,038 

1863 

8,668 

833,514,818 

The  number  of  passenger*,  including  the  holders 
of  yearly  or  season  tickets,  who  were  conveyed 
by  railway  in  England  and  Wales,  ami  the  total 
traffic  receipts  in  each  of  the  years  1854-63,  were 
as  follows : — 


Tear* 

Total  Number  of 
Piuavnet-rt  omrryrd 
(Including  S<‘jiuu- 
Tlcii't  Holder,) 

Total  of  Truffle 
lltcripu 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1868 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

Noa. 

92.34ft.!  49 
09,176,923 
108,368,901 
116,858.806 
115,956,957 
124,881,202 
136,989.404 
145,831,425 
152,437.927 
173,648,476 

£ 

17,342,925 
18,363,369 
19,728,309 
20,6*7,748 
20,244,095 
21,723,9*26 
*23.472,946 
24,021 ,928 
24,629,062 
26,2 12,8*2*2 

The  enormous  increase  of  passengers,  far  more 
than  that  of  mileage,  within  the  ten  years  1854-63, 
is  very  striking,  and  allows  fair  conclusions  a*  to 
the  increasing  im(x>rtance  of  this  comparatively 
new  mode  of  locomotion. 

In  close  connection  with  railways,  and  scarcely 
less  imj>ortant,  nre  the  thousands  of  miles  of  tele- 
graph wires  which  have  spread  over  England  like 
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a network  in  the  coarse  of  little  wore  than  a gene- 
ration. Without  tracing  the  growth  of  this  great 
auxiliary  of  modern  locomotion,  it  may  suffice  to 
give  the  length  in  miles  of  telegraph  wires  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  three  years  18G1-03. 


Ltngth  in  Ml>«  of  T*l*graj»h 
Line* 

1801 

1802 

1865 

Electric  Si  International 

6.7*7 

7.697 

8,230 

British  A Irish  Magnetic 

3,903 

4,120} 

4,11*6} 

Smith- Eastern  Railway  . 

309} 

314 

316 

London,  Brighton,  and  \ 

199} 

103 

212 

South-Coast  Railway  / 
I/mdon  District 

92} 

107 

Submarine.  (Telegraph 
to  Calais,  24  miles ; to 
Boulogne,  26  ui.  : to 
Dieppe,  78  m.  ; to  Jer- 

887 

887 

l 

887 

*ey,  30  m. ; to  Ok  tend, 
70  m.  ; to  Hanover, 
80  m.  ; and  to  Den- 
mark, 380  m.)  . 

The  number  of  telegraph  stations  open  to  the 
public  in  1863  was  1,707,  while  the  number  of 
messages  sent  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  near- 
ly three  millions. 

Constitution  and  Goremment. — The  legislative 
power,  by  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  is 
vested  in* the  great  council  of  parliament,  consist- 
ing of  the  King  and  the  three  estates;  that  is,  the 
Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons. 

The  early  history  of  the  parliament  of  England 
is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  previously  to  the  Norman  in- 
vasion it  was  usual  to  consider  and  debate  matters 
of  public  importance  in  the  H’ittenayemote,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation.  After  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
king,  as  lord  paramount,  was  assisted  by  a great 
council  composed  of  the  principal  feudal  superiors, 
or  tenants  in  capita , whose  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary in  matters  of  general  or  national  importance. 
In  Maanu  Charta,  signed  by  King  John  oil  the 
15th  of  June,  1215.  it  is  stipulated  that  ‘no  scu- 
tage or  aid  shall  be  imposed  on  the.  kingdom, 
lieyond  the  ordinary  liabilities  of  the  feudal  tenure, 
unless  by  the  nun  man  council  of  the  kingdom.’ 
This  shows  that  even  at  this  early  period  the 
principle  was  recognised,  that  the  nation  should 
not  be  taxed  except  by  its  own  consent  The 
great  number  of  teuants  in  capitc,  or  of  those  who, 
as  they  held  directly  from  the  crown,  were  entitled 
to  a seat  in  the  great  council  or  parliament,  and 
the  disinclination  and  inability  of  many  of  them 
to  attend,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  summoning, 
by  name,  a few  only  of  the  most  distinguished,  or 
of  those  called  the  greater  barons,  whence  origi- 
nated baronies  by  writ  ; while  the  others,  who 
were  not  summoned,  adopted,  in  no  very  long  time, 
the  practice  of  sending  representatives.  The  latter 
consisted  of  two  knights  for  each  shire,  and  of  one 
or  more  burgesses  for  the  three  boroughs,  or  of 
those  holding  of  the  crow’n.  Different  opinions 
are  entertained  as  to  the  period  when  these  im- 
portant  innovations  took  place;  but,  at  all  events, 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that  bur- 
gesses attended  the  parliament  summoned  by 
ftimon  de  Mont  fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1*265. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  clergy  W’ere  summoned  to 
attend  by  their  procurators  (proctors) ; hut  they 
struggled  successfully  to  rid  themslvcs  of  this 
burden  (as  it  was  then  considered),  and  obtained 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  convocation  for  each 
of  the  two  provinces,  the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots  only  continuing  to  atteud  parliament. 
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Under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  knights  and  bur- 
gesses were  regularly  summoned ; and  in  that  of 
Edward  II.  parliament  appears  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  houses;  that  is,  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  great  feudal  lord* 
who  directly  attended;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  tenants  and  burgesses.  In  the  same  reign 
]>arliament  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  ex- 
ercised, in  a regular  manner,  the  functions  of  a 
legislature.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  first 
find  the  right  of  the  Common*  to  originate  all 
supplies  noticed  as  an  existing  institution. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  parliament  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation.  The 
number  of  burgesses  was  gradually  increased  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  fresh  boroughs ; and  the 
popular  influence  in  the  legislature  progressively 
gained  strength  with  the  increasing  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  nation.  Ilut  for  a lengthened 
period  the  nature  of  the  government  was  not 
well  defined,  and  the  rival  powers  of  the  crown 
and  of  parliament  were  frequently  coming  into 
contact.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry'  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  the  regal  power  attained  to  a 
maximum.  But  the  growth  of  commerce  under 
the  latter,  combined  with  the  powerful  intiuenre 
of  the  Reformation,  and  other  causes,  not  only 
gave  a great  accession  of  strength  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  but  made  them  better  acquainted 
with  their  rights,  and  less  disposed  to  submit  to 
their  invasion.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
wanted  sagacity  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  had 
thus  taken  place  in  their  position  with  respect  to 
the  public.  Their  maxiins  of  government  were  as 
arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Tudors,  but  they  had  nei- 
ther their  ability  nor  their  power.  Their  attempts 
to  govern  without  a parliament,  and  in  defiance 
of  principles  that  had  been  sanctioned  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  monarchy,  produced,  in 
the  end,  a civil  war,  that  happily'  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  popular  party’.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  Stuarts  were 
finally’  expelled  from  the  throne  which  they’  had 
shown  themselves  untit  and  unworthy  to  till,  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  were  clearly 
established.  The  celebrated  statute,  called  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (1  Will.  A’  Mary,  sees.  *2,  1689), 
declared  that  the  sus|>ension  of  laws,  or  their 
execution  by  regal  authority’,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  illegal;  that  ]Mirliament 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  money  from  the 
subjects;  that  the  dcliates  or  proceedings  in  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  parliament;  that  it  was  the  right  of 
subjects  to  petition  the  king;  that  jurors  were 
to  lie  duly  panelled  and  returned ; and  that 
parliaments  should  be  held  frequently.  Bv  the 
Triennial  Act  (1704)  the  duration  of  |>arliaments 
was  limited  to  three  years.  In  1715  it  was  ex- 
tended to  seven,  at  which  period  it  has  continued 
fixed.  The  union  with  Scotland  (1707)  and  Ire- 
land (1800)  increased  the  number  of  mem  ben 
to  658.  We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  occasioned  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  (See  ToL  I.  p.  660.)  This 
important  statute  made  some  material  changes, 
by  enfranchising  some  of  the  greater  and  dis- 
franchising some  of  the  smaller  boroughs;  and 
by  modifying  the  electoral  franchise,  and  creating 
a new  right  of  voting  in  all  occupiers  of  premises 
of  the  value  of  10/.  a year  in  troughs  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

The  king,  as  a constituent  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, has  the  prerogative  of  giving  a final  assent 
or  negative  to  any  bill  which  has  passed  the  two 
houses*.  But  the  royal  veto,  though  conceded  by 
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the  theory  of  the  constitution,  has  long  censed  to  the  derpy,  and  the  holder*  of  various  offices: 
be  exercised ; and  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  is  while  other  offices  only  render  it  necessary  to 
now  nothing  more  than  a formality,  necessary  to  vacate  a seat  in  parliament,  the  holder  remain- 
give  an  act  of  parliament  the  force  of  lau\  ing  eligible.  Bankrupts,  |x*rsons  attainted  of 

The  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  Is  limited  treason,  and  felony,  and  outlaws  (in  criminal 
partly  by  customary  law,  partly  by  statute.  By  cases),  are  also  excluded.  Formerly  the  necessary 
the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  & 13  W.  III.)  it  is  vested  qualification  of  estate  was  for  counties,  the  p»«- 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  youngest  session  of  600/.  a year  issuing  out.  of  land  (held  for 
daughter  of  Eli/al>eth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  life  of  the  member,  or  a greater  estate) ; for 
gnuultlaughter  of  James  I.,  being  Protestants;  and  boroughs,  that  of  500/.  This  property  qualification 
every  person  marrying  a Papist  is  rendered  for  members  was  not  disturbed  bv  the  Reform 
incapable  of  possessing  or  enjoying  it.  Subject  Bill;  lmt,  being  of  no  great  importance,  and 
to  these  limitations  the  crown  descends,  as  of  giving  rise,  moreover,  to  fraud,  it  was  repealed  by 
hereditary  right,  first  to  the  male,  then  to  the  21  &•  22  Viet,  c.  26,  of  June  28,  1858.  There  is, 
female  issue  in  succession.  Then*  is  no  minority  therefore,  now  no  property  qualification  whatever 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown : and  whenever  for  members,  and  a jwr«>n  may  sit  in  Parliament 
a minor  is  likely  to  Iks  called  to  it,  it  is  usual  for  who  lias  not  even  a vote  in  the  elections, 
parliament,  to  make  beforehand  a special  provision  Of  the  English  boroughs.  50  return  l memlier 
for  the  emergency.  each  ; Loudon  4,  the  remainder  2 : G counties 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  lords  return  2 members  each  ; 7 return  3 members 
spiritual  and  temporal.  each  ; 26  return  1 members  each,  being  2 for  each 

The  lord*  spiritual  are,  the  2 archbishops  and  of  the  districts  or  divisions  into  which  thev  were 
24  bishops  of  England:  with  1 archbishop  and  apportioned  by  the  Reform  Act.  Yorkshire  re- 
8 bishops  of  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rotation,  and  turns  6 members,  being  2 for  each  riding.  The 
sit  for  a session  only.  Before  the  Reformation,  Isle  of  Wight  has  1 member.  Welsh  counties,  1 
27  abbot*  and  2 priors  sat  in  the  English  par-  each  ; with  the  exception  of  Caernarvon,  Cacr- 
liament.  In  consequence  of  the  distinction  l>e-  marthen,  Glamorgan,  2.  Welsh  boroughs,  1 each, 
tween  the  two  estates  (spiritual  and  temporal),  Scotch  counties,  1 each  ; boroughs,  1 each,  with 
doubts  were  felt,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Coke,  the  exception  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which 
as  to  the  validity  of  bills  which  might  pass  the  return  2.  Irish  counties,  2 each  : boroughs  of 
House  of  Lords  by  the  votes  of  one  estate  only,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  Water- 
against  or  without  the  voice  of  all  the  spiritual  or  ford,  2;  the  remainder,  1.  The  right  of  voting 
temporal  peers.  But  such  scruples  an*  no  longer  for  county  members,  in  England,  is  in  all  free- 
entertained,  and  no  distinction  remains  between  holders  posseting  lam!  of  the  value  of  46*.  per 
tlie  two  .estate*.  anti.,  if  of  inheritance,  or  in  actual  occupation, 

The  temporal  lords  of  parliament  are.  1.  Eng-  and  not  acquired  by  purchase;  the  latter  condi- 
lish  peers,  distinguished  in  rank  as  dukes,  mar-  lions  being  introduced  to  giianl  against  the  crea- 
quises,  earls,  viscount*,  ami  borons.  Peerages  lion  of  fictitious  vote*.  An  estate  for  life  of  10/. 
ant  said  to  be  held  by  tenure,  nr  created  by  writ  per  annunt  is  sufficient  under  any  circumstance*, 
or  by  patent.  The  former,  which  appears  to  have  Copyholders  to  a certain  amount,  and  leaseholders 
been  the  most  ancient  species  of  peerage,  con-  to  a certain  amount  and  duration,  are  now  also  in 
siated  in  the  hohling  of  certain  baronial  estates  the  jxHMcssion  of  the  franchise  : as  are  all  tenants, 
or  'honour*,’  which  are  supposed  to  have  entitled  whether  with  or  without  leases,  who  pay  a bond 
the  owner  to  Ik*  summoned  by  name  as  of  right  to  Jide  rent  of  50/.  a year.  In  Scotland,  besides  cer- 
pnrliamrnt.  It  has  been  in  effect  long  olmolcte  : tain  votes  on  account  of  ancient  rights  of  n ppcu- 
a few  hnmnie*  are  still  asserted  to  be  held  bv  liar  description,  termed  superiorities,  freeholders  of 
tenure,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  claim,  if  10/.  |sar  annum  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  ten- 
preferred,  would  Is*  admitted.  Creation  by  writ  ants  nearly  as  in  England.  The  right  of  veiling 
is  a summons  to  the  individual,  by  the  name  ami  for  counties  in  Ireland  is  also  tixed  at  10/.  per 
style  of  the  peerage  conferred*  to  attend  purlin-  annum,  for  freeholders;  leaseholders  and  copy- 
men  t.  Creation  by  (latent,  at  present  the  ordinary  holders  nearly  ns  in  England, 
mode,  is  the  grant  of  a peerage  by  the  crown,  with  In  English  borough*  u uniform  franchise,  created 
specific  limitations  as  to  the  descent,  usually,  in  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  is  possessed  bv  the 
modem  times,  to  the  heirs  mule  of  the  body  of  the  occupiers  of  a house  or  other  building,  or  building 
is-er,  with  or  without  remainder  to  other  branches,  with  hind,  of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum.  In 
'The  right  to  a contested  or  claimed  peerage  is  cities  that  are  counties  of  themselves,  freeholders 
tried  by  the  House  of  Lord*.  2.  .Sixteen  Scotch  vote  as  in  counties.  Besides  these,  then*  arc*  in 
peers  ore  elected  every  parliament  by  the  w hole  all  the  boroughs,  except  such  as  were  enfran- 
peerage  of  that  country.  3.  Twenty-eight  Irish  chined  by  the  Be  form  Act,  certain  ancient  rights, 
peer*  are  elected  in  like  manner  f*<r  life.  Scotch  reserved  to  those  who  were  in  the  possession  of  I ho 
or  Irish  peers,  who  have  also  English  iieerages,  sit  franchise  at  the  (Missing  of  that  act.  These  vary 
and  vote  in  parliament  bv  the  title  of  those  according  to  the  usage  of  piirtieular  boroughs, 
peerages.  The  chancellor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  Such  are  the  ancient  franchises  of  pot-wallopers, 
is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  house  or  pot-boilers,  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  freeholders, 
claims  the  privilege  of  originating  all  bills  for  the  burgage  tenants,  and  freemen  admitted  to  the 
restitution  of  honour*  or  blood.  freedom  of  cor(>orations.  But  in  all  these  cases 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com-  provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
mons  has  been,  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  ancient  franchises,  no  new  claimants  being 
658.  The  number  of  English  representatives  registered  unless  they  have  acquired  the  right  in 
was  fixed  by  ancient  usages  and  charters,  nnd  certain  excepted  ways.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  by  the  respective  Acts  also,  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  Iff/, 
of  Union  of  those  two  countries  witii  England  ; , (Kir  annum  in  boroughs  possess  the  franchise,  with 
blit  the  distribution  of  members  was  materially  • reservation  of  certain  ancient  rights  in  the  latter 
altered  by  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Reform  I country.  Voter*  for  the  universities  an*  such  as 
Act  of  1832.  Aliens  and  denizens  are  disqualified  have  attained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  und 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  house;  so  are  peers  have  kept  their  mimes  on  the  books, 
of  parliament,  and  Scotch  (but  not  Irish)  pecre,  Thu  following  is,  perhaps,  a tolerably  fair  eati- 
Vol.  II.  * T 
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mate  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  House  of 
Commons  is  constituted.  There  may  be  still  from 
20  to  25  nomination  boroughs  ; that  is,  boroughs 
the  members  for  which  are  habitually  appointed 
without  opposition,  by  individuals,  generally  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  pos- 
a paramount  intlueuce  over  the  constituency. 
There  are  (I  or  7 in  which  government  exercises 
great  or  paramount  influence.  In  the  remainder, 
the  local  influences,  as,  for  instance,  of  landed 

I>roj»crty,  great  manufacturing  or  mercantile  esta- 
ilishments,  vary  in  degree  (frequently  acting  so 
ns  to  counterbalance  each  other),  according  to  the 
comparative  ‘ openness  ’ of  the  constituency,  until 
in  the  greater  boroughs  they  can  scarcely  l»e  said 
to  exist,  unless  in  the  ease  of  freemen  who  are 
swayed  by  old  corporation  polities.  Counties  are 
generally,  though  with  differences  of  more  ami  leas, 
governed  by  tin*  landed  aristocracy  of  their  soil. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  summoned  by  war- 
rant of  the  king  to  the  lord  high  chancellors  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  keepers  or 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  to  issue  their 
writs  for  the  election  of  knights,  citizens,  ami 
burgesses.  When  a new  parliament  is  summoned, 
forty  days  must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the 
■writ  and  the  return  to  it.  On  vacancies  occurring 
during  the  session,  the  writ  is  Issued  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  in  chancery,  on  warrant  from  the 
F]M>akcr  ; and  the  speaker  also  makes  out  a writ  on 
vacancy  occurring  during  the  recess.  The  writs  are 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  returning 
officers  of  boroughs,  who  are  bound  to  give  the 
proper  notices.  If  the  member  or  memliers  be 
not  elected  by  show  of  hands  on  the  nomination 
day,  a poll  is  demanded,  and  takes  place  on  the 
next  (lay  but  two  in  counties,  and  lasts  two  days ; 
on  the  next  day  in  lwroughs,  lasting  one  day  only. 
Votes  are  publicly  given  and  recorded.  The  name 
of  every  elector  who  is  admitted  to  poll  must  1 
(since  the  Reform  Act)  ap|>onr  on  the  register  of  j 
voters,  which  is  constructed  in  a different  manner, 
nml  by  different  officers,  in  the  three  countries.  • 
When;  votes  are  equal,  it  is  usual  for  the  return- 
ing officer  to  make  a double  return.  The  validity  i 
of  a return  may  be  questioned  by  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity  in  making  it  out,  but  also  of  riot, 
of  treating  or  bribery  by  the  memlxr  elected,  and 
of  the  admission  of  unqualified  votes  or  rejection 
of  good  ones.  The  trial  is  lie  fore  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  regulated  in  its  appoint- 
ment an<l  jirooeedmgs  by  a variety  of  statutes. 

The  House  of  Commons  claims  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  speaker;  and  also  that  most  important 
one,  which  is  a fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  right  to  originate  all  bills  imposing 
any  tax  or  levy  on  the  subject,  technically  called 
money  hills,  or  bills  of  supply.  Should  the  lords, 
in  amending  bills  sent  up  fn»m  the  commons,  in- 
troduce clauses  containing  such  impositions,  they 
are  invariably  rejected  by  the  latter,  os  infringing 
on  their  undoubted  privilege. 

By  the  Septennial  Act  (1  George  I.  1715),  a 
new  parliament  must  lie  summoned  every  seven 
years ; but  as  the  crown  has  the  prerogative  of 
arbitrary  dissolution,  and  as  there  is  a dissolution 
also  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  length  of  a 
parliament  has  rarely  approached  that  limit,  'lite 
sessions  of  parliament  arc  annual.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  statutable  necessity  for  its 
being  summoned  oficner  than  once  in  three  vears ; 
but  as  the  supplies  are  annually  voted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  a yearly  summons.  The 
ordinary  session  of  parliament  lasts  al*>ut  six 
months,  from  January,  or  February,  to  August; 
but  it  lias  of  laic  years  been  often  of  longer  dura- 


tion. Parliament  is  adjourned  from  day  to  day, 
or  over  a short  recess  (as  at  Easter),  by  the  au- 
thority of  each  house  separately.  It  is  prorogued 
by  the  king’s  authority,  and  frequently  in  his  pre- 
sence, by  the  lord  chancellor,  at  the  close  of  the 
session  ; hut,  in  practice,  tor  two  months  only,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  again  meets  pro  furmd,  and  is 
again  prorogued,  und  so  on  to  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  It  is  dissolved,  as  has  been  said,  at 
the  will  of  the  crown,  or  by  etflux  of  the  seven 
years, or  on  the  demise  of  the  crown : in  the  latter 
ease,  it  continues  six  months  lifter  such  demise, 
unless  sooner  prorogued. 

Privilege  of  Parliament  is  n comprehensive  term, 
embracing  l with  the  personal  privileges  enjoyed  bv 
every  member  of  the  legislature,  and  also  the 
general  rights  of  the  body.  To  the  former  class 
Ixdongs  the  freedom  from  arrest  in  civil  proceed- 
ings enjoyed  by  every  member:  to  the  latter,  the 
freedom  of  debate,  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts, and  the  various  other  safeguards  to  the 
liberty  and  power  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  acknowledged 
as  principles  of  our  law.  The  extent  of  these  pri- 
vileges, and  the  mode  by  which  they  arc  to  lx*,  as- 
certained, ore  questions  to  which  as  yet  no  autho- 
ritative decision  has  been  given.  The  assertion  of 
those  who  rate  the  authority  of  parliament  high- 
est is,  that  when  either  house  claims  a privilege, 
other  tribunals  have  no  authority,  either  to  reject 
such  claim  if  the  privilege  be  proved,  or  to  decide 
whether  the  privilege  be  proved  or  not ; parlia- 
ment alone  (that  is,  each  house  for  itself)  being 
the  judge  of  its  own  privileges. 

The  great  council  of  parliament  possesses  exclu- 
sive legislative  authority.  In  this  character  it  is 
said  to  be  legally  omnipotent;  that  Is,  that  there 
is  no  recognised  power  in  the  constitution  to  check 
or  overrule  it.  This  legislative  authority  is  com- 
monly exercised,  not  only  in  matters  of  public  in- 
terest, but  also  in  the  pa*sing*>f  laws  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  or 
associations^  to  give  them  powers  which  without 
such  authorisation  they  could  not  jx^sesa. 

The  course  of  legislation  in  ordinary  cases  is  as 
follows: — Any  member  of  parliament  may  bring 
in  a bill,  or  draught  of  a law,  which  (except  in 
certain  eases,  before  enumerated)  may  commence 
in  either  house.  In  the  House  of  Common*,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain  leave  from  the 
house  to  bring  in  tiic  bill.  The  bill  is  then  4 read 
for  the  first  time.’  with  or  without  discussion, 
which,  except  on  questions  of  great  public  interest. 

' does  not  usually  take  place  on  this  first  stage.  It 
is  then  printed,  and  a day  fixed  for  the  second 
reading.  The  principal  debate  ordinarily  takes 
place  on  this  occasion.  If  it  pass  the  second  read- 
ing, it  Is  referred,  if  of  public  importance,  to  a 
‘ committee  of  the  whole  house:’  private  bill*,  and 
others  of  less  consequence,  are  usually  referred  to 
select  committees.  In  committee,  the  clauses  of 
the  bill  are  considered  one  by  one.  On  the  report 
of  the  committee,  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
takes  place,  with  the  amendments  w hich  the  com- 
mittee may  have  made  upon  it.  If  it  be  not  re- 
jected on  the  third  reading,  it  is  sent  to  the  other 
House,  where  it  passes  through  similar  stages.  If 
the  other  House  amend,  the  bill  is  sent  l«tck  to 
that  in  which  it  originated.  If  the  two  House* 
disagree  a*  to  the  amendments,  a succession  of 
‘conferences’  mnv  take  place;  and  if  no  agree- 
ment lie  thus  effected,  the  bill  drops ; otherwise  it 
proceeds  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  act  of  parliament,  or  a statute  law. 

Bills  of  supply,  or  for  the  providing  of  the  funds 
required  for  the  earn  ing  on  of  government,  must 
originate,  os  has  been  said,  in  the  Commons.  They 
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must  always  1 >ogin  in  a committee  of  the  whole 
House,  moved  for  at  the  commencement  of  even* 
cession  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  All 
applications  for  grants  of  public  money  come  in 
the  form  of  messages  from  the  crown.  Hills  of 
supply,  when  they  have  Deceived  the  assent  of  the 
Lonls,  return  again  to  the  Commons. 

Committees  are  either  of  the  whole  House,  in 
which  case  the  principal  departures  from  the  usual 
course  of  business  are,  that  a private  member  Is 
voted  into  the  chair,  instead  of  the  speaker,  and 
that  the  same  strictness  is  not  observed  in  the 
usages  of  debate,  members  being  allowed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  speak  more  than  once:  or  permanent, 
nominated  by  each  House  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  which  has  now  become  a mere  for- 
mality; or  consisting  of  a small  number  of  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  Houses,  at  their  discretion,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  bills  referred  to  t hem.  Com- 
mittees have  power  to  examine  witnesses;  but 
those  of  the  House  of  Lord*  only  examine  on  oath. 

Parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, exercises  an  extensive  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive,  not  merely  by  legislation, 
but  by  various  established  methods  of  expressing 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Such  are  motion* 
made  by  individual  members,  either  founded  on 
petition*  (which  it  is  a i>oeulinr  part  of  the  business 
of  both  Houses  to  receive  and  consider),  or  other- 
wise; ou  which  resolution s may  be  adopted  by  the 
House*,  addresses  to  the  crown  moved,  committees 
nppointed  to  examine  and  report,  nml  so  forth. 

'1  he  right  of  parliament  to  exercise  this  species  of 
superintendence  is  unquestionable. 

Should  the  prime  minister  Air  the  time  being 
happen  t«>  lie  a peer,  a*  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
some  member  of  the  cabinet,  usually  the  home 
secretary  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  acts  a* 

1 leader*  of  the  ministerial  body,  ami  principal  re- 
presentative of  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  conflict  of  parties  is  chiefly 
fought.  So  convenient  is  this  species  of  leadership 
found,  that  any  considerable  body  in  opposition 
usually  find  it  advisable  to  select  a similar  head. 
A certain  nmjority  in  the  Commons,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  however  small,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  this  majority.  The  truth  is,  whatever  may 
Ik*  said  in  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  legislature,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been,  since  the  devolution  of  1688, 
and  still  more  emphatically  since  the  deform  Act 
of  1832,  the  paramount  power  in  the  state.  Sup- 
posing the  majority  of  the  H.  of  Commons  to  be  de- 
cisive and  Ann  to  itA  purpose,  it  may  compel  either 
the  Crown  or  the  H.  of  Lords  to  give  way ; for,  by 
resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  stopping  the 
supplies,  it  might,  were  its  demands  not  acceded 
to,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government. 

Acts  of  parliament  are  either  public  or  private. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  those  two  classes 
ns  to  the  binding  diameter  of  their  authority;  the 
only  difference  being  that  judicial  tribunals  are 
b mnd  to  take  cognisance  of  all  acts  declared 
4 public,’  but  not  of  others,  unless  specially  exhi- 
bited and  proved  before  them. 

The  Executive* — The  whole  executive  nml  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  government,  as  well  fo- 
reign as  domestic,  are  performed  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  has  the  sole  power 
of  making  war  and  peace;  ami,  as  incident  to  that 
power,  the  command  and  disposal  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  other  forces  of  the  kingdom.  The  sove- 
reign is  conservator  of  the  public  peace,  in  which 
character  all  criminal  prosecutions  are  carried  on 
iu  his  or  her  name.  The  sovereign  is  the  head  of 
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the  judicial  system  of  the  country;  and,  by  fiction 
of  law,  is  supposed  to  he  present  in  all  his  courts 
when  justice  is  administered.  The  sovereign  has 
the  power  of  granting  [kurdons  for  offences,  with 
some  exceptions  created  by  statute.  The  sove- 
reign i*  commonly  called  the  4 fountain  of  honour;  ’ 
in  which  character  all  honours,  titles,  and  privi- 
leges are  conferred  by  him  or  her.  Tin;  sovereign 
can  also  erect  and  dispose  of  offices,  but  no  remu- 
neration can  be  attached  to  them  without  consent 
of  )>arliameiit.  The  sovereign  is  also  supreme  head 
and  governor  of  the  national  church.  The  sove- 
reign has  the  regulation  of  internal  commerce — 
establishes  fairs  and  markets,  regulates  weights 
ami  measures,  and  coins  money. 

Substantially  ami  in  fact,  however,  the  power 
of  the  crown  is  comparatively  limited.  It  is  a 
constitutional  principle,  that  * the  king  ran  do  no 
wrong ; ' but,  though  he  he  not,  liis  lniuisters  ore 
held  to  be  responsible  fur  all  illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional acts  committed  in  his  name.  It  is  far- 
ther indispensable  that  hi*  ministers  should  lie 
able  to  command  a majority  in  ordinary  cases  in 
the  H.  of  0.  Unless  they  can  do  this,  the  coun- 
tenance ami  approbation  of  the  sovereign  will  avail 
them  but  little;  ami  the  king  will  be  compelled  to 
dismiss  them  to  make  room  for  other  ministers, 
which,  though  less  acceptable  to  himself,  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  House.  'Die  latter 
has  therefore,  in  effect,  a veto  on  the  choice  of  the 
king.  He  ap{M>int*  ministers;  hut  it  belongs  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  conlirm  these 
appointments,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  minis- 
ters for  their  situations,  and  to  determine  whether  * 
thev  shall  continue  in  oflicc  or  he  displaced  to 
make  room  for  others. 

Practically,  too,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  elect 
ministers  is  u good  ileal  narrowed  by  the  necessity 
of  choosing  those  individuals  only  for  the  more 
prominent  situations  who  arc  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  can  procure  their  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  However  well  qualified  an 
individual  might  be  to  fill  the  oflicc  of  secretary 
of  state,  for  example,  he  could  not  be  appointed 
| unless  he  were  a peer,  or  could  recommend  him- 
I self  to  some  constituency;  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  attorney-general,  lord  advo- 
cate, and  other  chief  officers,  must  necessarily 
be  members  of  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this  was  a less  serious 
control  over  the  free  choice  of  the  sovereign  than 
it  has  since  become,  a much  greater  number  of 
nomination  borough*  being  then  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown.  Now,  however,  it  frequently  happens 
that  less  competent  individual*  nave  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  preference  to  others,  merely  because 
they  are  able  to  command  seats  in  the  II.  of  C. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience  it  has  lieen  proposed 
to  give  ministers  ex  officio  scats  in  the  11.  of  C., 
which  should  entitle  them  to  sfionk  hut  not  to 
vote;  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  this  would  he 
an  improvement. 

Every  peer  of  the  realm  of  England  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  an  here- 
ditary counsellor  of  the  sovereign,  ami  may  lie 
called  to  give  his  advice,  whether  parliament  he 
sitting  or  not;  but  this  principle  has  no  practical 
consequences. 

Privy  Council. — To  understand  the  manner  in 
which  this  body  was  formed  out  of  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  or  parliament,  it  must  lie  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  original  objects  of  that  in- 
stitution was  the  summary  redress  of  grievances 
which  the  ordinary  legal  forms  did  not  avail  to 
meet.  The  privy  council  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a 
species  of  committee  of  the  great  council,  but  no- 
minated by  the  king,  to  which  such  plaints  were 
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preferred ; and  in  the  course  of  time  its  sittings 
became  permanent,  to  afford  relief  when  parlia- 
ment was  not  assembled.  From  the  reign  of 


roughs;  but  the  support  of  such  persons  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  secure  a majority:  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  constituents  must  now  lie  also 


Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  we  find  the  privy  | conciliated;  and  no  ministry  whose  proceedings 
council  (consisting  usually  of  some  of  the  chief  ; were  disapproved  by  the  hulk  of  the  middle  clashes 


officers  of  state,  and  some  inferior  members  per- 
sonally nominated  by  the  king),  exercising,  in  va- 
rious wavs,  a very  ex  tensive  jurisdiction,  csjxcially 
in  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the 
state  was,  however  remotely,  concerned.  Under 
the  Tudors  and  first  Stuarts,  the  privy  council  was 
in  the  habit  of  granting  warrants  for  the  arrest, 
imprisonment,  and  even  torture  of  the  subject. 
The  court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  other  tribunals  of 
the  same  description,  were  offsets  of  the  privy 
council.  Its  political  functions  were  also  exten- 
sive, though  not  admitting  so  easily  of  definition. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1640)  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  granted  to  persons  arrested  under  war- 
rants from  the  privy  council ; and  its  power  in 
this  respect  was  thus  placed  on  a level  with  that  of 
ordinary  magistrate*.  The  judicial  functions  of 
the  council  were  thus  effectually  annulled;  nor 
have  they  been  revived,  except  as  a court  of  appeal 
from  the  civil  law  courts,  and  from  the  local  tri- 
bunals subsisting  in  our  colonies  and  foreign  de- 
pendencies. The  number  of  privy  counsel  lore, 
originally  inconsiderable,  was  in  the  course  of  time 
greatly  extended : limited  by  Charles  1 1.  to  thirty, 
it  has  since  his  time  again  become  indefinite.  The 
political  functions  of  the  privy  council  am  now 
virtually  annihilated,  and  the  title  of  privy  conn- 


could  hope  to  obtain  a majority  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution,  however  high  they  might  stand*  in 
court  favour.  Whether  the  nation  shall  lx*  better 
or  worse  governed  in  time  to  come  than  it  has 
been  since  the  Revolution,  experience  only  can 
decide ; hut  there  can  lx  no  doubt,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  the  government  must  now  be  conducted 
more  in  accordance  w ith  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
Still,  however,  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  very 
considerable ; and  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced 
in  the  country  and  in  the  11.  of  C.,  it  may  be  able 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  whichever  party  it 
espouses,  llut  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  a decided 
majority  in  parliament,  otherwise  than  bv  enlist- 
ing the  public  sympathies  in  its  favour.  If  it  can- 
not do  this,  there  is  nothing  for  it  hut  to  submit 
to  lx  dictated  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party  for  the  time  txing.  And  this  in  fact,  is  the 
decisive  criterion  of  a free  government — that  the 
highest  authority  in  the  state  should  lx  obliged  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  public  voice  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  representatives. 

Not  only  are  the  legislative  measures  proposed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  conduct  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  country  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions with  other  states,  entrusted  to  ministers,  but 


seller  is  only  one  of  distinction.  The  ap|xllatc  they  have  also  the  disjxsal  of  all  or  by  far  the 


jurisdiction  already  alluded  to  is  exercised  by  a 
body  selected  from  the  mass,  termed  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council. 

The  cabinet  council  is  a ImmIv  which,  though 
without  any  recognised  legal  existence,  directs  in 
effect,  the  government  of  the  country.  It  consists 
of  a certain  number  of  privy  counsellors,  usually 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  crown 
for  the  time  being,  summoned  to  attend  at  each 
meeting.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  cabinet  of  Queen  Henrietta,  in  which  the  ad- 
visers of  Charles  I.  were  accustomed  to  meet.  The 
numlxr  is  usually  from  1*2  to  15.  The  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of 


greater  part  of  the  (uitnmage  belonging  to  the 
crown.  Offices  involving  no  political  respon-i- 
bility,  such  as  those  of  the  household,  have  Ixcn 
sometimes  excepted  from  this  rule,  and  left  to  lx 
filled  up  bv  the  sovereign  according  to  his  per- 
sonal predilections ; hut  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a uniform  practice,  and  ministers  have  repeatedly 
required  and  obtained  the  disposal  of  these  offices. 

Generally  speaking,  patronage  in  a country  like 
England  is  always  exercised  with  a view  to  the 
acquiring  or  preserving  parliamentary  support. 
Rulers  like  the  emjxrurs  of  Austria  and  Russia 
might  select  individuals  to  fill  offices  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  siqxrior  fitness  to  discharge  their 


the  exchequer,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  duties.  But  in  a free  country  suitableness  fur 
three  secretaries  of  state  (home,  foreign,  and  co-  office  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
lonial),  arc  always,  in  practice,  mcmlxre  of  the  deciding  as  to  tho  comparative  claims  of  candi- 
cabinet : some  other  offices  are  usually,  hut  not  I dates  for  official  preferment : if  they  possess  it, 
invariably,  accompanied  by  a seat  in  it.  I so  much  thelxtter ; but  the  primary  consideration 

The  influence  which  the  sovereign  exercises  ; is,  how  is  the  government  to  be  carried  on  V Now- 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet-,  and  the  that,  it  is  plain,  will  lx  Ixsf  effected  by  securing 
degree  of  executive  power  that  centres  in  him  or  the  active  support  of  the  friends  of  government, 
her  personally,  necessarily  differ  very  greatlv  at  and  hv  weakening  the  party  of  their  opponent.* ; 
different  periods,  inasmuch  as  they  must  materially  and  the  distribution  of  j>atronage  is  one  of  the 
depend  on  his  character  and  capacity,  and  on  the  principal  means  by  which  these  objects  nre  to  lx 
Btate  and  character  of  parties.  At  different  periods  i realised.  A government  that  should  neglect  to 
Bince  the  Revolution,  Parliament  has  comjxlled  avail  itself  of  this  imwer  could  not  long  exist, 
the  crown  to  dismiss  one  set  of  ministers  and  choose  Hence  in  England  nine  out  of  every  ten  situations 
another  in  opposition  to  its  own  predilections;  but  arc  dis[>oscd  of  on  the  recommendation  of  |*-rsons 
such  ministries  have  rarely  enjoyed  much  real  , possessed  of  parliamentary  influence.  This,  in 
power  or  been  very  lasting.  Whichever  party  in  1 fact,  is  here  the  r ia  regia  to  preferment  and  state 
the  state  was  known  to  have  the  countenance  and  i distinction.  In  filling  up  the  more  conspicuous 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  has  gene-  situations,  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the 
rally  contrived,  in  no  very  long  period,  to  secure  j candidates,  as  well  as  their  recommendat ions, 
a majority  in  parliament.  Hence  it  is  that  from  J must  necessarily  lx  taken  into  account;  but  in 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  accession  of  George  | the  great  majority  of  cases  parliamentary  patroti- 
III.,  the  Whigs,  with  the  exception  of  n few  short  : age  is  the  sine  qua  non. 

intervals,  were  constantly  in  jwiw-er;  and  that  the  Officers  of  State  and  King * Ministers. — In  Rng- 

Tories  held,  w ith  similar  exceptions,  the  reins  of  I laiub  as  in  other  countries,  the  sovereigns  early 
government  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  down  j found  the  advantage  of  surrounding  themselves 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  it  is  j with  counsellors,  or  rather  with  sen-ants,  more 
doubtful  whether  such  will  lx  the  case  in  future  submissive,  ami  more  useful  for  their  purpo?xs. 
It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  crown  to  deal  | than  those  great  functionaries  of  state  wrliox* 
with  the  proprietors  or  patrons  of  nomination  bo- j dignity  nominally  entitled  them  to  the  chief 
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weight  and  influence  in  their  several  departments. 
Hence,  of  the  ancient  great  offices  of  state,  one 
only  can  be  regarded  as  now  subsisting  in  the 
full  extent  of  its  power  and  importance. 

Some  have  become  altogether  obsolete ; others 
are  kept  in  commission,  and  their  duties  tlrtr* 
divided  among  several  {tersnns;  others  confer 
little  more  than  titular  dignity. 

The  groat  officers  of  state  were — 

1.  The  bird  high  steward.  This  officer  is  now 
only  nominated  on  the  occasions  of  a coronation, 
or  an  imjH'achment,  in  which  case  he  acts  as  pre- 
sident of  the  House  of  Lords. 

2.  The  lord  high  chancellor.  Ife  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  king’s  great  seal.  If  there 
be  no  chancellor,  the  seal  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
officer  styled  the  lord  keeper,  or  is  put  in  commis- 
sion. In  precedency,  he  ranks  next  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  above  all  other  lords 
temporal  and  spiritual.  He  acts  as  speaker  of  the 
House  r»f  Lords;  he  is  always  a member  of  the 
cabinet,  ami  generally  has  great  influence,  lie- 
sides  various  other  important  duties,  he  exercises 
the  functions  of  chief  judge  of  the  court  cf  chan- 
cery, in  which  capacity  he  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

3.  The  lord  high  treasurer.  For  a very  long 
period  this  office  has  not  been  tilled.  It  is  placed 
in  commission,  in  the  hands  of  officers  styled  lords 
of  the  treasury.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
is  usually  prime  minister  for  the  time  being.  The 
treasury  has  the  control  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  the  appointment  ami  superintendence  of 
the  Itoanls  and  offices  of  customs  and  excise, 
stamps  and  taxes,  post-office  department,  &c. 

4.  'Flie  lord  president  of  the  council  (privy 
council),  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  has  ever  since 
continued.  Its  duties  are  little  more  than  no- 
minal ; hut  it  is  attended,  hv  custom,  with  a seat 
in  the  cabinet. 

5.  The  lord  privy  seal.  This  officer  has  the 
custody  of  the  king's  privy  seal,  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  it  to  charters,  &c.,  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  of  the  great  seal,  lie  also  usually  sits 
in  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  great  chamberlain.  This  office  is 
hereditary,  and  lias  passed  in  succession  to  several 
great  families.  It  is  at  present  vested  in  females, 
by  whom  the  deputy  chamberlain  Is  appointed. 
It  is  now  merely  a titular  office,  ami  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household. 

7.  'Hie  lord  high  constable  was  also  a heredi- 
tary officer,  and  bad  extensive  military  authority. 
None  has  been  appointed,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions, such  as  coronations,  Ac.,  since  the  attainder 
ami  execution  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  1521. 

8.  The  earl  marshal.  This  dignity  is  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  earl  marshal  has  various  ceremonial  duties, 
and  a jurisdiction  extending  for  n certain  distance 
round  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  which  is 
executed  by  deputy. 

1>.  The  lord  high  admiral.  This  office  has  gene- 
rally, although  not  uniformly,  been  in  commission 
since  the  Revolution.  The  commissioners  ore 
styled  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  first  lord  is 
usually  a member  of  the  cabinet.  The  board  of 
admiralty  has  the  control  amt  direction  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  navy  of  the  kingdom,  the 
naval  dockyards  ami  all  matters  relating  thereto. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  appears  to  have 
originated,  or  rather  to  have  first  assumed  a 
character  of  imitortunce,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth.  At  that  time,  how  ever,  the  secretary  of 
state  was  not  yet  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a member 
of  the  privy  council,  but  attended  its  delil  >e  rations 
in  an  inferior  capacity.  The  number  of  secre- 
taries of  state  has  varied  at  different  times  ; hut 
the  office  has  continued  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  at  present  may  Ik*  said  to  discharge  most  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  executive  in  these 
kingdoms  and  their  dependencies.  It  is  divided 
into  four  branches — the  offices  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  foreign  dc|uirtnient, 
colonies,  and  the  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Each  office  has  two  under  secretaries : 
one  permanent,  for  the  discharge  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  office;  the  other  a political  func- 
tionary, deluding  on  the  changes  m the  cabinet. 
'Hie  home  office  exercise  a general  superintendence 
over  the  police  ami  magistracy  of  the  country, 
and  over  the  execution  of  justice.  The  duties  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  offices  extend  to  all  the 
general  business  of  those  departments.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Ireland  is  the  representative,  in 
parliament,  of  the  Irish  government,  and  is 
usually,  in  effect,  the  officer  principally  charged 
with  its  conduct.  A11  four  are  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  government  of  Scotland  is,  in 
effect,  vested  in  the  lord  advocate,  or  principal 
law'  officer  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  secretary  at  war  has  a distinct  department, 
being  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  military  authori- 
ties. By  an  act  passed  in  2»>th  Viet.  c.  12, 
called  ‘An  Act  to  abolish  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War,  and  to  transfer  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  officers  of  state,* 
the  appointment  was  regulated  as  here  expressed. 
The  affairs  of  India  were  formerly  transacted,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  act  of  1784, 
by  a board  of  commissioners,  commonly  termed  the 
Ijoard  of  control;  but  an  entire  change  in  this 
respect  was  made  in  1858,  by  act  21  and  22  Viet, 
c.  10tf,  called  ‘An  Act  for  the  better  Government 
of  India.’  This  act  left  to  a secretary  of  state 
for  India  all  the  powers  previously  exercised  by 
the  board  of  control. 

10.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  is  a com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council : it  has  cognisance  of 
nil  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

11.  The  post -office  is  under  the  control  of  an 
officer  styled  the  postmaster-general. 

12.  Executive  officers  of  the  crown,  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  judges  more  will  lie  said  under  the 
head  ‘ Courts  of  Law.’  In  each  county  the  sheriff 
Is  the  principal  executive  officer.  He  is  anuunllv 
appointed  by  certain  officers  of  the  crown.  Ilia 
principal  duty  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  process  of 
the  law  within  his  local  jurisdiction,  lie  is  also 
judge  of  the  county  court ; decides  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire  ami  coroners;  and  performs 
various  other  duties.  There  appears  to  be  no  strict 
legal  qualification  for  the  office  of  sheriff;  but,  in 
practice,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  men  possessed  of  con- 
siderable landed  property ; and,  as  the  exceptions 
and  legitimate  excuses  are  numerous,  and  the  ex- 
penses are  sometimes  heavy,  the  appointment  is 
felt  as  a burden  by  those  on  whom  it  falls.  The 
legal  duties  of  the  sheriff  are  executed  iu  practice 
by  his  under  sheriff,  usually  a solicitor,  appointed 
by  him. 

The  custos  rotulorum  has  the  custody  of  the 
mils  and  records  of  the  sessions  in  each  county. 
This  office  is  usually  joined  with  the  military  dig- 
nity of  lord  lieutenant.  His  deputy  is  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  who  performs  the  ministerial  busines* 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  his  behalf. 
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The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the 
county  court:  the  office  is  sometimes  tilled  by  an 
attorney,  and  sometimes  by  a medical  practitioner, 
surgeon,  or  physician.  His  chief  duty  consists  in 
holding  inquisitions  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
where  the  body  is  found ; for  which  purpose  he 
summons  a jury  of  four,  five,  or  six  persons. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  great  scab  Their  general 
duty  is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  any  two  or  more  of 
them  to  inquire  ol  and  determine  felonies  and 
misdemeanors.  New  commissions  are  always  made 
out  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions when  deemed  advisable.  The  only  legal 
qualification  seems  to  be  property  to  the  amount 
of  100b  i>or  annum;  but,  lit  practice,  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  counties  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  discharge  these  imporiant  and  gra- 
tuitous functions.  The  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace  are  extended  and  defined  by  a great  variety 
of  statutes.  They  have  summary  jurisdiction, 
either  singly  or  in  their  {jetty  or  district  sessions, 
over  various  minor  offences,  and  in  some  civil  dis- 
putes, as  between  masters  and  servants  respecting 
wages.  They  hold,  four  times  a year  (in  some 
counties  more  frequently),  courts  of  general  ses- 
sions, for  the  trial  of  feionies  and  misdemeanors, 
and  other  business.  They  levy  rates,  and  direct 
the  application  of  the  funds  thus  raised  to  pur- 
poses of  county  expenditure. 

In  towns  having  municipal  corporations,  the 
municipal  officers  were  formerly  cx  officio  magis- 
trates ; but  since  the  act  of  1835,  the  crown  issues 
commissions  of  the  peace  in  such  boroughs.  Po- 
lice magistrates  (stipendiary)  are  appointed  in  the 
metropolis  under  various  acts  of  parliament-,  and 
mav  be  appointed,  on  |»etition,  in  any  borough. 

(^onsLahles  are  either  high,  appointed  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  several  hundreds;  or 
petty,  inferior  officers  charged  to  keep  the  jH*aoe  in 
each  town  or  parish.  They  are  chosen  by  the  jury 
at  the  court  leet;  or,  in  default  of  such  court,  a|>- 
pointed  bv  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  j>oliee 
force  established  in  London  and  the  principal 
English  towns  was  created  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1829.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners of  polite,  and  acta  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates. 

Churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  are 
officers  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
parish,  meeting  in  vestry,  under  the  authority  of 
various  statutes  ; the  tint  to  su|>erintend  the  pre- 
servation of  the  church,  the  latter  the  affairs  of 
the  poor.  Their  duties  arc;  much  curtailed  by 
recent  changes  in  the  poor  laws,  under  which  a 
number  of  parishes  ore  united,  so  os  to  form  a 
district ; and  every  union  has  its  guardians  of  the 
poor,  partly  magistrates — who  act  ex  officio — partly 
chosen  by  the  vestry  for  even,"  parish. 

13.  Municipal  colorations  are  bodies  established 
for  the  purposes  of  municipal  government  in  bo- 
rough towns.  The  limits  of  boroughs,  to  which 
their  jurisdiction  extends,  art'  fixed  by  act  of  |utr- 
liameut,  or  by  prescription.  Munici|>al  franchises 
began  to  be  grunted  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  and  generally  to  the  whole  body  of  towns- 
men in  every  place  which  obtained  them.  Rut,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  their  charters  became  more 
narrowly  interpreted,  or  were  renewed,  with  differ- 
ent and  more  oligarchical  provisions,  lienee,  in 
most  towns  in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  governing 
bodies  were  formed,  to  which  the  right  of  admis- 
sion (freedom  of  the  borough)  was  vested  lit  the 
municijiality  itself.  But  of  these  bodies  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  other  governing  magist  rates,  were 
chosen  according  to  the  usage  of  each  particular 
place. 


The  business  of  these  corporations  consisted 
in  superintending  the  administrative  government, 
and  preserving  the  peace  of  the  town ; managing 
the  corporate  funds,  which  were  often  considerable; 
and  exercising  (by  properly  appointed  officers)  ju- 
dicial functions,  in  courts  both  of  criminal  and  (in 
some  instances)  civil  jurisdiction.  Hie  Municijhal 
Reform  Act  of  1835  effected  a most  extensive 
change,  by  abolishing  the  exclusive  government 
of  the  English  boroughs,  and  extending  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  to  occupiers  in  general.  'Hie 
common  council,  or  deliberative  body,  the  aider- 
men,  and  the  mayor,  arc  now  chosen  by  open 
election;  the  recorder,  who  executes  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  corporation,  and  the  magistrates, 
are  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Court * of  Justice. — The  sovereign,  as  head  of 
the  executive,  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice.  He 
or  she  is,  by  a fiction  of  law,  supposed  to  lx*  pre- 
sent in  courts  of  justice  by  the  persons  of  the 
judges.  No  court  of  justice  can  lx*  created,  ex- 
cept by  the  commission  of  the  sovereign.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  issued  without  the  authority 
of  {jarliameut. 

In  early  times  it  was  customary  for  the  sove- 
reigns to  hear  and  decide  cases  in  person ; but  this 
function  has  been  long  delegated  to  judges,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  certain  established 
rules,  which  cannot  he  altered  except  by  statute. 
In  England,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  judges 
held  their  situations  durante  bene  placito,  and 
might  be  removed  by  the  sovereign ; but  when 
this  is  the  case,  ns  it  still  is  in  many  countries,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  judge* 
should  manifest  much  inde|xndence  in  cases  in 
which  the  crown  is  concerned.  Subsequently  to 
the  Revolution  it  was  enacted,  in  order  to  provide 
in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  the  stat.  13  William  III.  cap.  2,  that 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  l»c  made 
tpiamdiu  se  bene  genermt  ; that  their  salaries 
should  be  ascertained  and  established:  and  that 
they  should  not  be  removable  except  by  an  address 
from  both  houses  of  parliament.  Their  commis- 
sions, however,  continued  to  be  vacated  by  the 
demise  of  the  sovereign  till  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  demise  of  the 
crown  should  no  longer  vacate  the  judges’  com- 
missions. 

But  the  great  security  for  English  liberties,  and 
for  the  fuir  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
depends  not  so  much  ou  the  laudable  precautions 
taken  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
and  to  prevent  their  lieing  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  as  on  the  institution  of  juries.  In  the 
common  law  and  criminal  courts,  juries  are  the 
only  judges  of  the  facts  of  any  case,  and  they 
may  also  decide  as  to  the  law.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  grand  Institution  of  jury  trial  is  preserved, 
and  as  juries  are  fairly  and  impartially  selected, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  the  weakness  or  cor- 
ruption of  judges.  It  is  the  proud  distinction  of 
the  English- people,  that  they  are  self-judged  a a 
well  as  self-governed. 

Courts  of  justice  are.  either  general  or  local. 
The  first  of  these  are — 1.  The  courts  of  common 
law ; 2.  The  courts  of  equity ; 3.  The  court  of 
bankruptcy;  4.  The  ecclesiastical  courts;  6.  The 
court  of  divorce ; 0.  The  courts  maritime.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  courts  of  assize  and  of 
quarter  and  general  sessions,  and  county  courts, 
which,  Although  each,  strictly  »| leaking,  is  limited 
to  its  own  locality,  are  parts  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  subject  to  the  same  general  principles  of 
law. 

Courts  of  Common  Laic. — 1.  The  siq*erior  court* 
of  commou  law  arc  three, — the  king's  or  queen ‘a 
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ho  noli,  common  picas*  and  exchequer.  Each  con- 
sists of  a chief  justice  and  live  inferior  or  puisne 
judges — in  the  last  court  termed  chief  and  puisne 
barons.  They  must  be  barristers  of  the  degree  of 
scijeant.  Their  appointment  is  nominally  in  tho 
crown,  hut  substantially,  like  all  other  apjioint- 
roents,  in  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  Crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  and  a general  jicwer  of  superin- 
tendence over  inferior  courts,  corporations,  and 
magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  arc  reserved 
to  the  court  of  king’s  or  queen’s  bench.  That  of 
common  pleaa  has  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
real  actions,  now  (through  the  effects  of  various 
statutes)  becoming  olwoletc.  Suits  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  king's  revenue  are  mostly  determined 
in  the  exchequer.  With  these  exceptions,  no 
difference  now  exists  between  the  authority  of  the 
three  courts,  in  either  of  which  ordinary  civil 
actions  may  be  carried  on  indiscriminately. 

From  the  decision  of  any  one  of  the  three 
courts,  an  appeal  (by  way  of  writ  of  error)  lies  to 
what  is  termed  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber, — 
a court  of  appeal,  formed  by  the  judges  of  the  two 
other  courts ; thus,  decisions  of  the  K.  11.  are  re- 
viewed by  the  C.  P.  and  exchequer,  anil  so  forth. 
This  court  derives  its  name  from  the  apartment  in 
which  it  commonly  sits,  an  np|>endngo  of  the  court 
of  exchequer.  From  the  exchequer  chamber,  a 
writ  of  error  lies  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  highest 
appellate  authority  of  the  country. 

Of  the  inferior  courts  of  common  law,  of  general 
jurisdiction,  those  principally  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  courts  of  sessions,  held  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  several  counties,  vested,  by  various  statutes, 
with  a civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters  of  public 
interest  (such  us  questions  of  the  settlement  of 
tmi|MTs  l*etween  parishes),  and  with  a criminal 
urisdiction,  assisted  by  juries.  The  nature  of  the 
ourts  of  assize  and  gaol  deliver}'  will  be  best  ex- 
plained when  describing  the  course  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice. 

2.  The  courts  of  equity,  originally  established, 
as  the  name  implies,  to  render  substantial  justice 
in  cases  where  un  injury  would  be  indicted  by 
abiding  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  are  now  divided 
into  two:  1.  The  court  of  chancery,  consisting  of 
two  sulx>rdinate  court*— one  presided  over  bv  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  other  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls ; and  one  superior,  presided  over  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  in  part  adjudicates  on  matters 
brought  l>efore  it  on  appeal  from  the  other  two 
divisions,  and  has  in  part  an  original  jurisdiction. 
The  chancellor  is  also  judge  of  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  from  the  court  of  bankruptcy.  2.  What  is 
termed  the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
i.  r.  a court  presided  over  by  a single  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  subject  likewise  to  appeal  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  From  a decree  of  the  chancellor, 
appeal  lies  only  to  the  house  of  lords. 

8.  The  court  of  bankruptcy,  as  reorganised  un- 
der the  act  of  Aug.  6,  1861  (24  A 25  Viet.  c.  134), 
entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  in  England,’  consists 
— 1.  Of  six  commissioners,  who  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary legal  proceedings  consequent  on  the  state  of 
bankruptcy  in  a trader  in  the  metropolis;  2.  Of  a 
court  of  review,  which  reviews  their  judgments, 
with  further  Hppoal  to  the  cliancellor.  The  court 
sits  in  judgment  on  all  bankrupts  and  insolvent 
debtors,  whether  trailers  or  non-traders.  Previous 
to  the  act  of  1861,  there  existed  besides  an  ‘insol- 
vent court,’  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  who 
wit  in  I .on  don,  and  also  held  circuits  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  discharge  of  prisoners  detained  in  exe- 
cution for  debt,  on  delivery  of  their  property  to 
creditors  under  certain  statutes.  This  court  ceased 
its  functions  in  1862. 


4.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  jurisdiction  in 
some  civil  causes ; some  that  are  termed  mixed,  of 
which  suits  for  tithes  are  the  principal ; and  some 
termed  purely  spiritual , viz.  in  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain offences,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Justice 
is  administered  in  them  according  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
— 1.  The  provincial  courts  of  the  two  archbishop- 
rics, of  which  the  court  of  arches,  in  that  of  Can- 
terbury, is  the  supreme  court  of  ap|>eal ; 2.  Tho 
diocesan  or  consistorial  courts  of  each  diocese ; 
3.  Tho  courts  of  the  archdeacons;  4.  Peculiars 
(which  indeed  arc  local  courts),  of  a small  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  which  arc  very  numerous. 

5.  The  divorce  court,  the  functions  of  which 
are  implied  in  its  name,  was  instituted  by  the 
Divorce  Act  of  1857  (20  A 21  Viet.  cap.  85).  Sub- 
sequent statutes  (21  A 22  Viet.  cap.  108  and 
22  A 23  Viet.  cap.  01)  defined  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court. 

0.  The  court  of  admiralty  is  held  before  the  lord 
high  admiral  or  his  deputy  : it  consists  of  tho 
instance  court,  which  takes  cognisance  of  con- 
tracts, and  injuries  on  the  high  sens  ; and  the 
prize  court,  which  adjudicates  on  prizes  taken  in 
war. 

IstctU  Courts , both  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction, used  to  be  extremely  numerous,  and  "ere 
governed  by  n variety  of  usages.  At  present, 
most  of  the  inferior  and  local  courts  have  been 
superseded  by  the 

County  Courts,  established  under  9 A 10  Viet.  c. 
95,  and  subsequent  statutes.  Under  their  provi- 
sions England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  491 
districts,  which  are  classed  into  60  circuits.  To 
each  of  the  latter  ajudge  is  appointed,  who  must 
hold  a sitting  in  each  of  his  courts,  at  least  once  a 
month,  for  the  trial  of  causes  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a jury.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
extends  to  all  actions  for  debt  and  damage  not 
involving  more  than  604;  and  actions  of  more 
importance  may  be  tried  in  these  bv  consent  of 
the  litigants.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  common  law  on  |M>int8  of  law,  and 
ns  to  the  validity  of  evidence  in  actions  for  nu.ro 
than  204  ; but  an  action  is  not  removable  bv  cer- 
tiorari, except  by  leave  of  the  judge  of  the  count  v 
court,  and  then  the  claim  must  exceed  54  By 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  August  6,  1861,  before 
cited,  the  county  court  judges  exercise  in  the 
country  all  the  powers  of  the  former  district  com- 
miaMcmen  of  the  court  of  insolvency. 

The  machinery  of  courts  in  general  will  per- 
haps l»e  liest  understood  by  the  following  sketch 
of  the  mode  in  which  justice  is  administered  by 
their  means  ; which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  must 
be  confined  to  the  superior  courts. 

1.  If  a party  have  a complaint  of  civil  injury 
against  another,  either  in  a matter  of  contract,  or 
tort,  i.e.  civil  wrong,  such  as  trespass  and  the  like, 
(unless  for  a debt  below  a certain  amount,  for 
which,  by  various  statutes  and  customs,  the 
plaintiff  may  sue,  if  he  please,  before  various 
local  ami  inferior  tribunals— or  for  certain  small 
trespasses  cognisable  by  magistrates,)  he  com- 
mences a suit  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law.  The  first  Rtep  in  the  action  is 
technically  termed  a writ  of  summons.  If  the 
suit  were  for  a sum  certain,  the  plaintiff  had  for- 
merly the  right  to  arrest  or  hold  to  bail  the  de- 
fendant; but  this  right  is  now  extinguished,  and 
the  ordinary  (or  ‘lion-bailable')  process  substi- 
tuted for  it,  exeept  in  certain  peculiar  cases.  Tho 
writ  of  summons  is  followed  by  a statement  of  the 
cause  of  action,  termed  a declaration  ; which  the 
defendant  answers  by  one  or  more  plea* ; and  these 
reciprocal  allegations  are  continued  (being  druwu 
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up  in  a technical  form,  and  shown  by  the  one  party 
to  the  other)  until  a direct  contradiction  (tech- 
nically an  issue)  is  arrived  at,  either  in  point  of 
law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  the  case  Is  argued 
before  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  commenced, 
and  judgment  given ; if  the  latter,  the  cause  is  sent 
to  l»e  tried  before  a jury. 

The  three  courts  of  common  law  hold  four  terms 
in  the  year  (each  of  about  three  weeks’  duration), 
during  which  the  judges  of  each  sit  together.  In 
these  sittings  they  decide  on  issues  of  law;  hear 
application*  in  causes  already  decided  by  juries, 
to  have  them  sent  down  again  for  what  is  termed 
a new  trial ; set  aside,  or  maintain,  the  verdicts  of 
juries  on  grounds  of  law  ; and  perform  other  busi- 
ness, which  it  is  impossible  here  to  particularise. 
The  court  of  K.  11.  also  exercises  at  this  time  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  inferior  courts. 

To  try  issues  of  fact,  juries  are  summoned — 
1.  In  London  and  Middlesex,  four  times  a year, 
before  each  of  the  three  courts,  for  a certain  number 
of  days  during  and  after  each  term.  A single 
judge  (usually  the  chief)  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  is  commenced,  presides  at  its  trial  by 
the  jury.  2.  The  remainder  of  Knglaud  and  Wales 
is  divided  into  seven  circuits:  two  of  these  (the 
Welsh)  are  travelled  by  a single  Judge  each,  who 
meet  in  the  county  of  Chester.  In  the  remaining 
live,  two  travel  together.  These  circuits  am  held 
twice  a year — spring  and  summer — occupying  from 
seven  to  four  weeks.  In  the  course  of  them,  the 
judges  visit  every  county  town.  The  selection  of 
circuits  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  judges  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  They  hold  several  commissions, 
of  which  the  principil  are  those  technically  termed 
of  assize,  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
gaol  delivery.  The  first  of  these  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  By  virtue  of  the  two  second  (through 
various  fictions  originating  in  ancient  usages), 
they  hold  courts  at  which  juries  are  summoned  to 
try  causes,  in  the  manner  before  explained,  in  each 
county.  It  Is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
that  the  issues  of  fact  in  an  action  are  not  neces- 
sarily tried  liefore  a judge  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  was  commenced  ; hut  if  it  he  sought 
to  set  aside  that  verdict,  or  obtain  a new  trial, 
application  must  lx*  made  to  that  court. 

Poisons  are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  hv  the 
possession  of  certain  species  of  property;  chiefly 
freeholders  of  10/.  per  annum,  ami  householders 
of  a certain  value.  There  are  numerous  causes  of 
exemption,  which  practically  extend  to  all  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Jurors  are  summoned 
by  the  sheriff,  oil  a system  intended  to  take  all 
(Qualified  persons  in  the  county  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  rotation : and  twelve  are  selected  by  ballot 
from  the  list  of  those  in  attendance  for  tlie  trial  of 
each  cause, — challenge*  being  allowed  under  cer- 
tain legal  restrictions,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
exclude  all  individuals  who  can  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  either  party,  or  in  a situ- 
ation to  hinder  them  from  bringing  in  a conscien- 
tious verdict.  Plaintiffs  or  defendants  may,  if  so 
inclined,  pray  for  a sj*ecial  jury  : persons  qualified 
to  serve  on  which  belong  to  a higher  class  of  so- 
ciety. Witnesses  are  examined  vied  r oce,  in  open 
court.  On  verdict  given,  the  court  pronounces 
judgment,  with  damages  mid  costs,  according  to 
the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  case. 

Such  is  the  course  of  an  action  at  common  law  ; 
l»ut  if  the  question  arising  between  the  parties 
touch  on  matters  of  equitable  jurisdiction  (which, 
in  technical  language,  is  sail  to  extend  to  trust*, 
charities , matter s of  account,  fraud,  accident , and 
mistake.)  in  some  cases  the  preferable,  in  others 
the  exclusive,  mode  of  obtaining  justice,  is  by 
application  to  a court  of  equity.  That  applica- 


tion is  by  a suit  commenced  by  bill  on  informa- 
tion : questions  arising  in  the  progress  of  the  suit 
are  determined  on  petition  or  motion.  Not  only 
the  pleadings,  as  in  courts  of  common  law.  but 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  are  conducted  in 
writing.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  styled  a 
decree.  When  a doubtful  question  of  fact  arises, 
the  judge  will  sometimes  send  the  question  to  be 
tned  by  way  of  Issue  before  a jury  in  a common 
law  court ; hut  he  is  not  bound  by  its  verdict 
in  making  his  decree. 

It  U n general  principle  in  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  that  all  tlie  proceedings  in  a cause  (with 
some  very  trifling  exceptions)  may  lie  carried  on 
by  plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  person  ; but  this  is 
very  rarely  (tone,  from  obvious  causes.  If  not  in 
person,  the  party  can  only  carry  them  on  by  the 
authorised  officers  of  the  court — viz.  1.  Attorneys, 
or  solicitors,  who  are  employed  in  earn  ing  on  all 
or  most  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  ; 2.  Bar- 
risters, or  counsel  retained  by  the  former  to  con- 
duct the  proceedings  in  court.  Without  entering 
into  technical  distinctions,  it  is  autlicient  to  state 
that  barristers  (beginning  with  tlie  lowest  order) 
are  classed  as — 1.  Utter,  or  within  the  bar,  ranking 
by  seniority  ; 2.  Serjeants,  a body  formerly  pos- 
sessing the  exclusive  right  to  practise  in  tlie  court 
of  common  pleas — now  confounded  in  practice 
with  the  next,  or  third  class  ; 3.  Counsel  within 
the  liar, — to  which  rank  they  are  admitted  by 
patent  either  as  king's  or  queen’s  counsel  or  of 
precedency,  enabling  them  to  take  rank  according 
to  the  date  of  their  patent.  The  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  rank  at  the  head  of  the  liar. 
These  officers  are  the  counsel  employed  by  the 
crown  in  various  contingencies,  ami  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  administration — going  out  of 
office  along  with  it.  There  are  also  other  classes 
of  practitioners,  not  necessarily  barristers,  viz. 
pleaders,  employed  in  drawing  pleadings  at  com- 
mon law  ; and  conveyancers,  whose  business  con- 
sists in  draw  ing  deeds  relating  to  projierty. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  the 
pleadings  are  according  to  forms  derived  from  the 
evil  law:  evidence  is  documentary.  The  duties 
of  the  attorney  are  executed  by  officers  styled 
proctors ; and  the  counsel  are  doctors  of  civil  law, 
graduates  of  the  universities. 

Criminal  Process. — Crimes  are  divided  by  the 
ancient  customary  law  of  England  into  treasons, 
felonies, and  misdemeanors:  the  latter  being  gene- 
rally offences  of  inferior  importance  (such  as 
breaches  of  the  peace,  riots,  and  attempts  to  com- 
mit certain  other  offences),  nre  punishable  by  tine 
or  imprisonment  only.  Parties  suspected  of  crimi- 
nal acts  may  lie  apprehended  on  the  warrant  of  a 
justice,  granted  only  on  the  sworn  testimony  of 
one  witness  at  least,  directed  to  the  constable  or 
other  peace  officer  of  the  district;  hut  any  one  may 
lawfully  arrest  one  who  has  committed  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  |»eace,  in  his  presence.  The  offender 
is  then  carried  before  ajusticc  of  the  peace.  Un- 
less the  case  he  one  of  those  minor  offences  fur 
which  the  justice  has  power  to  punish  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  without  the  aid  of  a jury,  the 
party  charged  is  committed  to  gaol,  or  admitted 
to  hail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Me 
is  committed  to  take  his  trial,  in  most  cases  at  the 
next  ensuing  sessions  of  the  peace  (either  in 
boroughs  or  counties),  or  at  the  next  gaol  delivery, 
by  the  judges  at  the  assizes,  whichever  may 
happen  first;  but  capital,  and  in  general  the  most 
serious,  class  of  offences  arc  tried  at  the  as-izca 
only.  In  Middlesex  and  certain  adjoining  parts, 
offences  are  now  tried  by  the  Central  Criminal 
Coart,  which  sits  twelve  times  a year  at  least,  ami 
is  usually  attended  by  two  or  more  judges  of  tho 
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Superior  courts,  and  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
city  of  London.  The  prosecution  is  then  carried 
on,  in  the  name  of  the  kino,  by  indictment  la-fore 
the  grand  jury.  This  body,  consisting  of  from  12 
to  23  persons  (at  the  assizes  persons  of  rank  in  the 
county  ; at  the  sessions,  persons  of  somewhat  in- 
ferior station),  receives  all  indictments,  and  hears  | 
the  evidence  on  the  jiart  of  the  prosecution.  If  , 
the  indictment  l>c  dismissed,  it  is  returned  to  the 
court  with  the  endorsement  ‘ no  bill,'  and  the  Ac- 
cused is  free.  If  the  evidence  apjtear  to  them  { 
prima  facie  satisfactory,  the  bill  is  said  to  l>e  found, 
and  the  prisoner  or  defendant  is  put  ou  his  trial 
The  grand  jury  is  also  summoned  to  find  bills 
against  parries  not  in  custody  or  on  bail  for  of- 
fences for  which  t here  is  no  previous  arrest,  such 
«s  perjury ; and  these  are  truil  at  the  ensuing  gaol  i 
delivery.  There  is  also,  in  certain  offences,  ch icily 
of  a public  nature,  a nmde  of  proceeding  by  infor- 
nuition , which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
dictment. 

The  accused,  when  brought  into  court  under  this 
preliminary  process,  is  arraigned  before  a petty 
jury,  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jury 
in  civil  causes  just  described.  If  he  plead  guilty 
on  arraignment,  his  plea  is  recorded,  and  judgment 
given.  If  he  plead  not  guilty,  the  trial  pr*M*eetls. 
There  are  also  certain  pleas  in  bar,  or  defences  to  ' 
the  prosecution  of  a technical  nature,  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  accused  by  pleading  them  waves 
the  trial  by  jury.  The  witnesses  are  then  beard; 
and  if  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  ‘not  guilty,’  he  is 
released ; if  ‘ guilty,’  he  is  convicted,  and  judg- 
ment passes.  A judgment  may  l>e  reversed  for 
error  of  law  by  (he  superior  court;  and  pardon  may 
be  granted,  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  letters 
patent  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  great  weal 
Pardon,  and  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence,  is. 
in  point  of  fact,  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
the  Home  Oftice.  The  sheriff  is  the  oflicer  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  entrusted. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  might  formerly, 
pcrha[ts,  have  liven  juwtlv  characterised  as  san- 
guinary; hut  in  this  respect  a great  change  has 
been  effected  within  these  few  years,  and  capital 
punishments  axe  now  never  inflicted  except  for  i 
murder.  Among  the  secondary  punishments,  I 
transportation  long  occupied  a prominent  place.  ! 
But  a not  ion  had  latterly  been  gaining  ground  j 
unfavourable  to  its  efficiency,  and  it  has  now  lieen 
relinquished.  It  was,  indeed,  no  longer  |s»ssible 
to  maintain  it  by  sending  criminals  to  Australia; 
for  thut,  instead  of  being  a punishment,  was  a 
favour  to  the  wrong  doers. 

Subjoined  is  a table  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  criminal  offenders  commit  led  for  trial, 
convicted  and  acquitted,  in  the  fifteen  years,  1#4‘J 
to  1803,  in  England  and  Wales. 
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20,001 
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4,651 
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20,818 

15,799 

4,986 

The  number  of  women  committed  for  trial  is, 
on  the  average,  about  one-fourth  that  of  men. 
Among  the  2b,xix  individuals  committed  for  trial 
in  1803,  were  10,101  males  and  4,3o7  females. 

Church  of  England. — The  sovereign  is  head  and 
supreme  governor  of  the  national  Church  of  Eng- 
land ; has  the  right  to  assemble,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve all  synods  and  convocations  of  the  clergy ; 
is  the  ultimate  judge  of  npjienl  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  (an  authority  exercised  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor) ; and  has  the  nomination  to  bishoprics  and 
Mime  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  di- 
vided into  three  degrees  or  orders — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  There  are  two  nrchbi*h<>|>*  and  24 
biwho|Ht  within  the  realm  of  England.  They  are 
nominated  to  their  resjwclive  dioceses  by  the 
crown ; the  election  being  by  a writ  of  conge  tfelire, 
or  licence  to  elect,  addressed  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese.  Accompanied  by  a letter 
from  the  sovereign,  directing  them  to  elect  a cer- 
tain specified  individual  By  the  canons  of  the 
church,  every  candidate  for  Indv  orders  must  be 
examined  and  approved  bv  a bishop.  The  bishop 
has  e pisco  jail  jurisdiction  in  his  court  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  ami  the  general  superintendence 
over  the  clergy.  An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the 
clergy  in  his  prm  incc ; has  the  insf>ection  of  the 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy ; and  exercises  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  enLcopal  courts. 

I The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  primnto 
of  all  England,  lie  has  within  his  province  the 
bishoprics  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  London, 
Winchester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester, 
Salisbury,  Exeter.  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester, 
Lichfield.  Hereford,  I.landaff.  St,  David's,  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1‘etorboro',  and 
Oxford.  He  has  the  privilege  of  crowning  the 
kings  of  England.  He  is  the  usual  channel  of 
communication  with  the  crown  or  the  ministers 
on  constitutional  cpiestinns  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  York’s  pro- 
vince consists  of  the  six  northern  counties,  with 
Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire ; and  includes  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  Cheater,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Kipon,  Manchester,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  lie  has 
the  privilege  to  crown  the  queeu  consort,  and  to 
Ik?  her  peri>otiial  chaplain.  The  archbishops  arc 
the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and 
have  within  them  the  inspection  of  the  bishops, 
ns  well  ns  of  the  inferior  clergy,  for  which  pur|*w»e 
they  make  their  visitations,  which  are  now,  how- 
ever, practically  episcopal  not  nrchiepiscopal,  and 
made  only  as  tu'-lmps  within  their  own  dioceses. 
They  have,  assisted  by  at  least  two  other  bisliojw, 
the  continuation  and  consecration  of  the  bishops. 
They  have  also  each  his  own  particular  diocese, 
wherein  they  exercise  episcopal,  os  in  their  pro- 
vinces they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  jurisdiction. 
As  superior  ecclesiastical  judges,  all  appeals  from 
iuferiur  jurisdictions  within  their  provinces  lie  to 
t hem,  ’rhey  have  also  each  a court  of  original 
jurisdiction.  They  have  power,  by  stat.  25  lien. 
VIII.  c.  21,  hut  now  only  exercise  it  u|>on  accus- 
tomed occasions,  of  granting  dispensations.  This 
iiower  is  the  foundation  for  the  grant  of  special 
licences  to  marry,  to  sanction  the  holding  of  two 
livings,  now  restricted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  bishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in 
his  diocese,  lie  lias  the  jKiwer  of  ordaining  priests 
and  deacons,  of  consecrating  churches,  of  confirm- 
ing the  baptized,  of  granting  licences  to  marry, 
ami  of  vLiting  and  inspecting  the  manners  of  his 
clergy  and  people.  The  bishop  is  also  an  eccle- 
siastical judge;  but  be  appoints  a chancellor  to 
hold  his  court  for  him,  and  assist  him  in  mat  tern 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  In  case  of  compluint  against 
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a clerk  in  holy  orders,  lie  in  empowered  by  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  (3  A 4 Viet.  c.  80)  to  hold 
a court  iu  his  own  person,  assisted  by  three  as- 
sessors. After  the  archbishops,  the  bishops  of 
Loudon,  Durham,  ami  Winchester  have  respec- 
tively precedence;  and  then  the  bishops  of  Inith 
provinces,  according  to  their  seniority  of  con-  | 
secretion,  or  translation  to  an  English  see  from 
that  of  Sudor  and  Man,  which  ranks  lowest. 
Colonial  binlto/m  of  the  established  church  have 
been  appointed  by  the  crown  in  forty-two  of  the 
principal  British  colonies.  Bv  stat.  69  George  III. 
c.  GO,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
and  the  bishop  of  London  are  permitted  t«*  onlain 
persons  specially  to  reside  and  officiate  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.  The  discrepancy  that  prevailed  in 
ancient  dines  in  the  size  of  bishoprics,  though 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  erection  of  new  sees 
at  the  Reformat  ion,  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  inconveniences  thence  re- 
sulting have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  won- 
derful increase  that  has  taken  place  since  17G0  in 
the  |N)pulation  of  certain  districts  compared  with 
others.  To  remedy  this  evil  to  some  extent,  par- 
liament appointed  a committee  in  1834,  which 
recommended  that  two  new  bishoprics — those  of 
Manchester  and  Ki|>on — should  be  formed  in  the 
priuci|tal  manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  out  of 
territories  included  in  the  dioceses  of  York  and 
Chester.  The  commissioners  also  recommended 
that,  saving  the  rights  of  the  (then)  existing  in- 
cu  ml  suits,  the  bishoprics  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
should  be  united,  and  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  anil 
Man  suppressed.  They  recommended  further  that, 
according  as  opportunity  offered,  sundry  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  revenues  of  the 
sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester;  and  that  the  surplus  revenue  so 
arising  should  lie  funned  into  a fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  raising 
the  income  of  the  poorer  class  of  sees  to  from 
4,0004  to  5,000/.  a year.  These  recommendations 
were  confirmed  and  carried  out  in  most  paitieulan* 
by  the  act  G A 7 Will.  IV.  c.  77,  and  by  the  orders 
in  council  issued  under  its  authority.  The  income 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  reduced  in  1«36 ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  ltipon  was 
funned  into  a bishopric.  The  sees  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  have  also  been  united.  The  bishopric 
of  Manchester  was  formed  in  1847. 

Every  diocese  has  a chapter,  consisting  of  a 
dean  and  a certain  number  of  canons  and  preben- 
daries. The  chapter  is  often  styled  the  council  of 
the  bishop ; but  it  exercises,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
sort  of  interference  with  the  ecclesiaat ical  juris- 
diction, or  with  the  general  superintending  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop.  The  chief  duty  of  its  members 
consists  in  maintaining  the  constant  celebration 
of  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  church.  Dean- 
eries are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ; some  by  the 
form  of  election  by  tlic  chapter  (as  in  the  case  of 
bishops),  others  by  the  king's  letters  patent.  The 
cauons  are  variously  appointed, — by  the  crown, 
by  the  bishop,  or  by  election  among  themselves, 
llcsides  the  chapters  in  cathedral  churches,  there 
are  also  chapters  in  a few  others,  which  a^e  styled 
collegiate  churches. 

Archdeacons  are  church  officers,  apfiointcd  (in 
most  cases)  by  the  bishops  for  their  assistance  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  diocese. 

For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
provinces  have  each  a council,  or  convocation, 
consisting  of  the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans, 
in  person,  and  of  a certain  number  of  proctors,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy;  cadi 
chapter,  in  both  provinces,  sending  one ; and  the 


parochial  clergy  of  each  diocese  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  each  archdeaconry  in  the 
province  of  York,  sending  two.  These  councils 
are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishop*.  iti 
pursuance  of  the  queen’s  mandate.  When  assem- 
bled they  must  also  have  the  queen’s  licence  be- 
fore they  can  deliltemte,  ns  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they 
are  binding  on  the  clergy.  In  the  province  of 
Canterbury  the  convocation  forms  two  houses  ; 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  sitting  together  in 
the  upper  house,  and  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
lower.  In  the  province  of  York  ull  sit  together 
in  one; 

Parsons  are  the  incumbents  of  parish  churches. 
They  must  bo  priests;  and  derive  their  title  by 
presentation,  induction,  and  institution.  They  are 
tenned  rectors  or  vicars;  the  former  lieiug  such 
as  are  entitled  to  the  w hole  tithes  of  the  parish  ; 
the  latter  only  to  a certain  portion.  The  number 
of  parochial  liepeficcs  in  Knglaud  and  Wales 
amounts  to  alwut  12,000,  besides  which  there  are 
200  cxtra-parochial  places.  The  adnuaton,  or 
right  of  presentation,  to  utsmt  one-half  the  bene- 
fices is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners;  the  re- 
mainder lielong  to  the  crown  (of  which  the  pa- 
tronage is  exercised,  as  respects  livings  of  inferior 
value,  by  the  chancellor),  to  archbishops  and 
bishops,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  universi- 
ties. The  residence  of  incumbents  in  their  bene- 
fices, and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  hold  more 
than* one  benefice,  have  been  the  objects  of  a 
variety  of  regulations  both  in  canons  and  statutes. 
Incumbents  may  Ik*  deprived  either  by  sentence 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  particular  offences, 
or  in  pursuance  of  certain  penal  statutes.  Carat  rt 
are  likewise  priests,  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  nominated  to  serve  cures.  Stipen- 
diary curates  are  such  as  are  appointed  by  rectors, 
either  to  supply  their  place  in  case  of  non-resi- 
dence,  or  to  assist  them ; whose  salary  is  regu- 
lated by  statute,  or  cplsco|»al  authority.  Per- 
petual curates  are  apjH>inted  to  churches  in  which 
there  is  neither  rector  nor  vicar;  or  to  c)tai»els  of 
ease,  parochial  chapels  and  free  cha]K*l»,  that  is, 
district  churches  in  large  parishes. 

The  order  of  deacon,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
English  church,  serves  merely  as  a necessary  pre- 
liminary to  that  of  priest.  By  the  canons  of  the 
church  no  bishop  can  admit  any  one  to  holy 
orders,  * who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he 
l»e  of  either  of  the  universities  of  this  realm,  or 
except  he  bring  letters  ilismissory  from  the  bishop 
of  whose  diocese  he  is.’ 

The  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
made  by  the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  convened  in  convocation  in 
1603,  and  ratified  by  James  I.  They  have  not 
been  established  by  act  of  |uirliainent,  and  conse- 
quently are  binding  on  the  clergy  only. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  are  derived  j>artly 
from  land,  and  partly  from  tithes.  The  latter 
formed  the  original  endowment  of  every  parucliial 
church.  But  a very  large  proportion  of  them  fell 
gradually  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations; and  a part  of  these  again,  at  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  into  the  bands  of  private 
individuals.  Out  of  the  10,590  benefices  more 
than  3,000  have  had  their  ‘great ’ tithes,  or  those 
of  corn,  wool,  &c..  appropriated  or  impropriated: 
in  most  of  these  instances,  however,  the  * small 
tithes,'  a**  they  are  termed,  or  those  of  fruit,  milk, 
pigs,  and  such  like  articles,  are  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church.  Nearly  a third  part 
of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is  wholly  tithe- 
free,  owing  to  exemptions  enjoyed  in  former  times 
by  religious  houses.  Tithe  is  now*,  by  an  act 
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passed  in  1837,  under  a course  of  commutation  for 
an  invariable  com  rent,  to  be  converted  into  money, 
at  the  prices  of  the  day. 

Although  the  Church  of  England  Ik*  still  recog- 
nised n*  the  nationul  establishment,  the  exclusive 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  its  members,  and, 
indeed,  all  legal  distinctions  between  different 
classes  of  subjects  on  account  of  religious  opinion, 
have,  by  a series  of  changes,  been  nearly  abolished. 
The  chief  remaining  rights,  privileges,  and  lia- 
bilities, which  connect  the  church  with  the  state, 
are  nearly  as  follows : — 

1.  The  headship  of  the  king:  as  a necessary 
consequence  of  which  the  sovereign  himself 
mu.-t  be  a memberr  of  the  national  church.  This 
headship,  all  persons  taking  certain  offices  are  re- 
quired  to  recognise,  bv  the  oaths  of  abjuration 
and  supremacy,  for  which  a declaration  is  substi- 
tuted m the  case  of  Human  Catholic*.  Human 
Catholic*  are  also  specifically  excluded  from  the 
office  of  chauccllor,  aud  a few  other  high  ilig- 
niticfl. 

2.  The  form  of  public  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  rites  of  the  church,  its  articles  of  belief,  and 
various  |M»ints  in  its  discipline,  originally  settled 
by  convocation,  are  established  by  the  authority 
of  parliament. 

3.  Ilie  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

4.  Although  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  differ- 
ent forms  of  worship  is  now  guaranteed  to  all 
Christian  dissenters,  and  that  of  others  (as  Jews) 
tacitly  tolerated,  there  are  still  some  legislative 
provisions  respecting  them,  by  which  the  stipe- 
riority  of  the  established  church  is  recognised. 
Thus,  Homan  Catholic  archbishop*  and  bishop* 
are  forbidden  to  assume  the  titular  dignities  of 
their  respective  diocese* ; and  public  functionaries 
are  forbidden  tonttend  dissenting  places  of  wondiip 
with  the  insignia  of  their  office. 

5.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
long  acted  as  officer*  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  registrars  of  births,  mamagos,  and  deaths ; 
but  the  late  act,  by  establishing  a new  system  of 
registration,  has  materially  altered  their  position 
in  this  respect,  and  their  exclusive  authority  is 
now  taken  away. 

A great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at 
different  periods  with  respect  to  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  Interfere  with  the  property  and  reve- 
nues enjoyed  by  the  church.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  parliament  i*  entitled  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  church  revenue  ; but  it  i»  con- 
tended by  many  that  it  has  no  right  to  take  away 
any  portion  of  such  revenue.  Rut  a pretension  of 
this  sort  is  totally  inadmissible.  Whether  it 
would  be  wise  and  projier  to  make  any  such  diver- 
sion is  a matter  dependent  on  circumstances,  and 
to  be  judged  of  at  the  time;  hut  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple or  right  of  any  kind  to  hinder  parliament, 
should  it  be  sodisfKiscd,  from  dealing  with  church 
property  as  it  would  deal  with  anything  else.  An 
established  church  is  neither  part  nor  parcel  of 
religion:  it  is  a mere  human  institution,  with 
functionaries  appointed  and  paid  by  the  state;  and 
should  parliament  be  honestly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  great  interest*  of  religion  and 
morality  will  In*  better  promoted  by  diverting  a 
portion  of  the  church  property  to  other  purj>oses, 
it  is  not  entitled  merely,  but  it  is  it*  bounden  duty, 
ho  to  divert  it.  The  rights  of  existing  incumbents 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  protected;  but  provided  this. 
l»e  done,  j parliament  is  quite  os  much  entitled 
to  remodel  the  church,  mid  di*(x>sc  of  its  property, 
as  it  is  to  remodel  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
to  disbaud  a regiment,  or  pay  off  a line  of  battle- 
ship. 


Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  are  now, 
after  more  than  a century  of  struggles,  placed  en- 
tirely on  an  equal  footing  with  its  members  in 
respect  of  political  rights  and  privileges.  The 
dissenters'  consist  principally  of, — 

1.  The  Homan  Catholics,  who  have  increased, 
chiefly  through  the  immigration  of  Irish  labourers, 
from  60,000  to  about  2,000,000  since  the  accession 
of  George  III,  2.  The  members  of  what  arc  com- 
monly called  the  three  denominations — Presbyto- 
rians,  Independents,  Baptists:  of  these,  the  first, 
since  the  |xriod  of  the  civil  wars,  when  for  a short 
time  they  had  political  power  ami  the  revenues  of 
the  church  in  their  hands,  have  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Many  of  their  churches  have  become  Uni- 
tarian. The  Independent*  or  Coiigregationalists 
are  so  termed  from  asserting,  as  their  fundamental 
principle,  the  indt  ftendenec  of  each  separate  congre- 
gation. They  arc  numerous,  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  retained  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
professed  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians.  The 
Baptists  are  divided  into  general  (or  Artninian) 
and  particular  (or  Calvinistic).  3.  Of  the  Metho- 
dist*, there  are  likewise  two  principal  division*. 
The  Wesleyaus,  the  most  powerful  and  important, 
whose  origin  was  about  a century  ago,  now  num- 
ber about  a million  and  a half  of  members.  Their 
dissent  from  the  church  is  less  complete  than  that 
of  other  sects.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
chiefly  established  in  Wales.  4.  The  Quakers 
are  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
tenets  and  observances  (although  their  strictness 
in  the  latter  appears  to  be  on  the  decline),  than 
for  their  numbers.  5.  Jews  are  not  numerous  in 
England;  but  are  supposed  to  have  augmented 
considerably  of  late  years. 

No  information  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  episcopal  church  and  those  ad- 
hering to  other  religious  creeds  in  England  is  given 
in  the.  last  official  census.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  returns  of  the  registrar  general  tliqt,  in 
the  year  1861,  out  of  a total  number  of  163,706 
marriages,  180,697  were  solemnised  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  established  church.  Of  the  lutter 
number  102,955  were  after  publication  of  banns; 
20,090 by  licence;  4,048  by  siqieriiitendent  regis- 
trar’s certificate;  and  16  by  special  licence.  But 
this  statement  doe*  not  represent  the  real  numbers 
with  perfect  accuracy,  os  3,588  marriages  were  not 
distinguished  in  the  registers  in  respect  to  these 
particular*.  The  number  of  marriages  performed 
otherwise  than  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  esta- 
blished church  was  33,009.  Homan  Catholic  mar- 
riages were,  7,782 ; those  in  the  registered  cha|>cls 
of  other  religious  denomination*,  13,182;  those  of 
Jew*,  262 ; of  Quaker*,  58;  while  marriage*  con- 
tracted in  superintendent  registrars'  offices  were 
11,725.  In  1851  the  marriages  in  the  established 
church  were  about  131,000,  uud  iu  1861  they  wore 
nearly  the  same  number.  Iu  1851  those  not  per- 
formed in  the  e*tahli*hed  church  were  about 
23,000;  in  1861  they  were  83,000.  It  ap|>eara 
from  these  figure*  that  an  increase  of  9,000,  which 
the  total  marriages  in  1861  exhibited,  as  compared 
with  those  in  1851,  was  appropriated  by  persons 
who  married  according  to  other  rites  than  those  of 
the  established  church. 

In  1861  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  4,564 
buildings  belonging  to  Homan  Catholics  and  dis- 
senting denominations,  and  registered  for  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages.  A third  part  of  that 
number  belonged  to  Independents,  1,000  to  Baj>- 
ti*ts,  895  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  551  to  Hoinuu 
Catholics,  193  to  Calvinistic  Methodists,  152  to 
Unitarian*,  137  to  Scottish  1’resbyteriam,  and  1 11 
to  various  other  bodies  who  have  not  yet  acquired 
numerical  inqiortancc. 
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The  number  of  Homan  Catholics  in  England ' 
1im  greatly  increased  within  the  last  80  years,  i 
The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  stated  at  the  Congress 
of  Molines,  Aug.  25,  1803,  that,  in  the  year  1830, 
there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  454  priests; 
and  that  in  1803  there  were  1,242.  In  1880  the 
churches  were  410;  in  1H03  they  were  872.  There 
were  16  convents  in  1830.  the  number  hits  arisen 
in  1803  to  102.  In  1830  there  were  no  houses  for 
religious  men,  but  in  1850  there  were  cleten.  In  > 
1808  the  number  amounted  to  53.  Another  report  j 
— in  the  ‘Catholic  Directory,'  Loud.  18*14 — gives  i 
the  following  statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
Human  Catholic  priests,  churches,  and  communi- 
ties in  Great  Britain 
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The  present  Homan  Catholic  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

public  Education. — In  England  no  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  established  by  autho- 
rity of  the  legislature.  Schools  have,  however. 
Im-cii  established  in  most  parishes,  and  very  large 
sums  have  l*»cn  left  by  private  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  gratuitous  instruction.  A1- 
most  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  kingdom  owe 
their  origin  to  this  source;  and  there  Is,  perhaps, 
no  country  in  which  so  great  an  amount  of  pro- 
perty  has  been  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
youth.  Many  of  these  Inquests  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  controlling  authority,  so  that 
they  have  not  {infrequently  been  embezzled  and 
diverted  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined.  Still,  however,  the 
amount  of  property  applicable  to  educational  pur-  ! 
]K*e«  in  England  is  very  large.  It  is  believed 
that,  at  this  moment,  the  incomes  of  the  estates 
and  other  property  left  for  educational  purposes 
would  amount,  if  properly  managed,  to  about 
400,0004  a year.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
management  of  such  property  Is  far  from  efticicnl ; 
and  the  utility  of  the  funds  that  are  realised  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions under  which  they  are  applied. 

The  grammar  and  endowed  schools  appear  to 
have  been  principally  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  j 
upjier  and  middle  classes,  especially  the  latter;  1 
and  it  was  not  till  a comparatively  recent  period 
that  any  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  supply  the 
lower  classes  with  education,  or  to  bring  this  1 
most  important  instrument  of  civilisation  mid  ad-  i 
vanceroent  within  the  command  of  the  children  * 
of  the  poor.  But  during  the  present  century  a i 
great  many  schools  have  been  founded,  having  , 
tit  is  object  in  view.  These  consist  principally  of  j 
what  are  called  National,  British,  and  Foreign,  j 


and  Sunday  schools.  The  first,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Society,  are  conducted  on  the 
system  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Madras,  and 
use  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
which  they  are  closely  connected.  The  schools 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  religious  sect,  but  are  open  to  all 
pupils  of  whatever  creed.  Sunday  Schools,  x> 
called  from  their  being  open  only  on  Sundays, 
belong  to  all  denominations  of  dissenters,  as  well 
as  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Subjoined  is  a table  giving  an  account  of  the 
primary  schools  in  England  ami  Wales,  showing 
the  number  visited  by  the  government  inspector*, 
the  accommodation  for  the  children,  and  the 
number  of  children  present  at  inspection,  in  the 
ten  years  1854-63  : — 


( Ywtrt  frnitrri  , 
| 5l»t  Augu»t) 

Number  of 

I Nrhunla  1 

1 itupninl 

Number  of 
ChiMrrn  wbo 
can  bf  Arvt>m-  , 
tnmUM-d 

Mnmbrf  of 
1 hiidmn  , 

l*rc*ent  St 
Intprctioa  l 

1834 

3,147 

| 511,274  | 

410,904  j 

1853 

3.836 

704,495 

1 483.934 

1836 

4,237 

766,152  ; 

552.9*6  1 

18.*.7 

4.438 

841,215 

602,557  | 

18' 8 

3,4:55 

1 .001 .097 

698.103  | 

1859 

5,331 

1.054  >13 

! 757.0*2 

1*60 

6,012 

1,158,827 

j 890,971 

186! 

6.259 

1,215.783 

>09.8*4 

1862 

6.113 

1 .292,5*50 

906.15$ 

1803 

6,227 

1,315,988  i 

1 932,603 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  sinking  generally, 
education  in  England  is  of  an  inferior  description ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  qualify,  it  is  below  the 
standard  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  the 
fact ; though  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  to  the  freedom  of  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  scope  given  to  talent  and 
enterprise  to  elevate  their  possessor  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  not  to  educational 
systems,  that  the  progress  made  by  Englishmen, 
and  the  triumphs  they  have  achieved  in  all  de- 
partment* of  industry,  science,  and  literature,  arc 
to  be  ascriiied. 

The  superior  grammar  schools,  and  the  two 
great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
especially  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes.  An  account  of  them  will  !>c 
found  under  the  articles  Cambridge,  Etus, 
Oxford,  dec.  The  London  University  i*,  strictly 
speaking,  only  a board  authorised  to  examine  in- 
dividuals educated  at  certain  places,  and  to  grunt 
degrees  to  qualiticd  persons. 

Poor  hates, — A compulsory  prttrision  for  the 
sup/ tort  of  the  /toor  lias  long  existed  in  England. 
It  grew  out  of  the  impotent  attempts  made  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  Elizatwth,  to  suppress  mendicancy, 
and  at  the  same?  time  to  provide  for  the  poor  by 
voluntary  contributions.  At  length,  the  earlier 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  consolidated,  and 
the  priuciple  of  compulsory  provision  carried  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  the  famous  statute  of  the 
43  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  enacted,  that  nil  maimed 
ami  impotent  persons  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  that 
employment  should  be  found  for  the  unemployed 
able-l>odiod  p<x>r.  From  this  remote  period,  the 
law  of  England  has  regarded  every  parish  in  t he 
light  of  a family,  the  richer  members  of  which 
were  bound  to  provide  for  those  who,  through 
inability,  misfortune,  or  want  of  work,  could  not 
provide  for  themselves.  This,  also,  is  the  prin- 
ciple emlxidied  in  the  law  of  Scotland  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor;  and  provided  the  means  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  be  so  contrived  dial  indi- 
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pence  and  suffering  may  be  relieved,  without  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  indolence  and  vice, 
the  system  would  seem  to  be  quite  unexception- 
able. Practically,  however,  this  has  been  found 
to  l»c  a problem  of  exceedingly  difficult  solution, 
and  not  a few  have  concluded  that,  however  ad- 
ministered, all  systematic  attempts  to  relieve  the 
poor  are  necessarily,  in  the  end,  productive  of 
increased  want  and  misery. 

The  poor,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  anxious  that 
the  compulsory  provision  for  their  support  should 
bo  raised  to  the  highest  limit,  and  that  their  ne- 
cessities should  not  only  be  relieved,  but  that 
they  should  lie  able,  without  molestation,  to  eat 
the*  bread  of  idleness.  Hut  wherever  the  assess- 


and  Wales  at  different  periods  since  1748,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  pop.  at  these  period* : — 


Taunt 

.vum* 

oa  Poor 

Population 

A rerun* 

1748,  1749,  1750 
1775,1776 
1783,1784,1785 
1801 
1813 
1821 
1861 
1811 
1849 

£ 

689,971 

1,530,800 

2.004,239 

4,017,871 

6,656,100 

6,959,249 

6,798,888 

4,760,929 

6,792,963 

6,000.000 

7.000. 000 

8.000. 000 
8,872.000 

10,160.000 

11.878.000 

13.897.000 

15.770.000 

17.634.000 

menfc  and  administration  of  the  provision  for 
their  support  is  left  to  the  can?  of  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  it*  payment  really  falls,  this 
tendency  to  abuse  is  not  long  in  being  effectually 
provided  against,  and  the  sustaining  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  system  alone  remains.  The 
complicated  code  of  laws  respecting  settlements, 
and  the  establishment  of  workhouses,  owes  its 
origin  to  this  principle  — to  the  wish  of  the 
legislature  to  relieve  the  poor,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rates;  and 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  show,  that, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  ia  1(103 
down  to  about  1780,  the  devices  in  question 
were  effectual  for  their  object;  and  that  while 
poverty  was  relieved,  no  encouragement  was 
given  to  sloth,  or  to  early  and  improvident 
unions. 

llut  soon  after  this  period  various  innovations 
were  made  on  the  old  law,  which  broke  down 
most  of  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  the 
rates;  and,  in  1795,  the  principle  was  adopted, 
of  mixing  together  wages  and  poor-rates,  and  of 
eking  out.  what  was  supposed  to  be  a deficiency 
in  the  former  by  payments  from  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  this  subvention  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  poor  rates  had  been  previously 
administered,  they  began  rapidly  to  increase, 
ami  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  whole,  or,  at 
lca*t,  a very  large  part,  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  lauti  Various  devices  were  resorted  to, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  evil;  but  not  one 
of  them  had  for  its  object  to  revert  to  those  prac- 
tices and  mode  of  administering  the  law,  which 
the  experience  of  more  than  250  years  had  shown 
were  fully  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  abuse. 
At  length  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
passed  in  1884,  which  introduced  a totally  new 
system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 
Under  this  act  the  country  has  l>oon  divided  into 
unions  of  parishes,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
administration  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor 
in  these  unions  being  entrusted  to  a Imnrd  of  guar- 
dians elected  by  the  rate-payers.  These  guar- 
dians are  themselves  controlled  by,  and,  in  fact, 
an*  merely  the  executive  officers  of  a central  board 
of  three  commissioners  established  in  Isondnn,  who 
have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
management  of  the  poor,  which  all  guardians,  and 
other  inferior  officers,  are  hound  to  obey.  The 
central  board  is  assisted  by  deputy  commissioners, 
who  attend  at  meetings  of  guardians,  explain  the 
law,  and  adjudicate  or  report  upon  extraordinary 
cases,  and  we  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
central  board  are  complied  with. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834, 
some  additions  having  for  principle  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  respective  unions  and  the  more  equal 
spread  of  the  burthen  of  taxation,  were  made,  in 
18t>4. 

.Subjoined  is  a table  of  the  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  England 


rhe  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pau- 
pers  (exclusive  of  vagrant*)  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
the  several  unions  and  parishes  under  Lairds  of 
guardians,  in  England  and  Wale*,  on  the  1st  of 
Junqary  m each  vear:— 


| 

1 P*t  Jan.] 
Year* 

Number  of 
L'nlmia  arid 

Parishes 

1 18-19 

590 

1850  1 

1851  f 

606 

1852  > 

1853  J 

COS 

1854 

620 

1855 

624 

1856 

624 

1857 

624 

1 1858 

629 

1 1859 

642 

I860 

646 

186! 

646 

1862 

619 

1863 

6 56 

ism 

655 

Number  of  Paujwn 


Indoor 

Out- door 

Total  | 

119,37.5 

815,044 

931,419  ' 

118,559 

801,984 

920,543 

1 10.565 

750,328 

860,893  j 

106,413 

728.011 

834,424  1 

104,186 

113,676 

694,686 

704,661 

798,822  j 
818,337  1 

121,563 

729,806 

851.369 

752,170 

877,767  j 

123,382 

720,424 

843.806 

126,481 

781,705 

908,186  i 

123,805 

737,165 

860,470  i 

1 19,026 

731,994 

861,020  | 

130,961 

759,462 

890,423 

143.191 

8fr2,975 

946,166 

146.197 

996,427 

1,1 12,624 

137,300 

844,000 

981,300 

I opulation  in  1851  of  62 1 unions  and  parishes,  10,250,861 


629 

612 

646 

64*1 

<58 

655 


16.628.W9 
17,4(1:;. *:*7 
17,670,045 

19.814.000 

19.875.000 

19.886.000 


| The  year  1819  is  the  first  year  for  which  tlio 
actual  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  a 
given  day  can  lie  returned. 

Public  A tinisrinmti.  There  am  few  thine*,  pro- 
bably, ill  which  national  character  ami  habits  am 
displayed  more  truthfully  than  in  popular  sports 
and  amusements ; ami  tlioueh  none  of  these  be  in 
any  way  associated  amongst  us  with  ci.il  or  rcli- 
Kious  polity,  as  in  ancient  (irneee  and  Home,  ami 
some  modem  Catholic  nations,  they  are  still  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  and  require  a short 
notice.  Field  sjK>rts  comprised  almost  the  whole 
I »ast i me*  indulged  in  during  the  earlv  in-riod  of 
our  history:  they  were  materially  modified  by  the 
came  laws  introduced  ai  the  Norman  period,  and 
winch  havo  descended  down  to  our  own  times. 
Many  generations  have  jessed  since  the  chase  was 
mimicry  ol  war;  but  so  far  us  danger  and  excite- 
mem  are  concerned,  fox-hunting  and  steeple 
chases  may  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  tile 
chase  of  t he  wolf  and  the  boar.  Archery  ranked 
^°fp*llic  nuw*  popular  and  important  of  the 
old  English  *|K»rts,  and  constituted  the  peculiar 
boast  Ot  the  ancient  yeomanry,  a*  is  shown  hv  tl.c 
ballads,  that  form  so  peculiar  and  valuable  a'  por- 
tion of  our  earlier  literature,  and  which  givebv 
tar  the  most  faithful  and  striking  illustrations  of 
this  and  other  matiera  connected  wiili  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  commonalty.  Hv  their  means 
the  fame  of  the  outlaw,  Robin  Homi,  has  alrcadv 
outlived  that  of  many  a legitimate  hero,  ami  bids 
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fair  to  outlive  that  of  many  more.  The  wild  boar 
wiu  an  object  of  the  chase  down  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  deer  may,  in  a limited  sense,  be  still  con- 
sidered as  such.  The  fox,  hare,  and  otter  are  at 
present  the  only  wild  animals  that  can  in  a gene- 
ral sense  be  said  to  perpetuate  the  chase.  Fox- 
hunting may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  in  an  especial 
manner  the  out-door  sport  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England  at  the  present  day.  Coursing 
and  falconry  were  sports  restricted  to  those  of 
gentle  blood ; the  latter  has  long  been  obsolete,  in 
nnv  popular  sense,  though,  like  archery,  it  is  in- 
(luta-il  in  bv  a few  individuals.  Partridge  and 
grouse  shooting  are  universally  nopnlar  amongst 
the  country  gentlemen ; and  fishing  is  also  exten- 
sively practised.  Amongst  the  lower  classes 
wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  out- 
door sports:  it  is  followed  principally  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  cos.,  but  the  modes  are  essentially 
distinct,  that  of  the  former  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  fashion  of  the  ancient  athletic.  Quarter 
staff  and  boxing  must  also  lx  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly  English  in  their  character;  but  prize-fight- 
ing appears  to  have  got  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bull-baiting  and 
cock-fighting,  once  so  general,  with  other  sports 
of  a like  brutalising  character.  Horse  races  are  of 
comparatively  modem  origin,  and  have  attained  i 
to  tne  acme  of  popularity  with  all  classes,  from  ! 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  races  at  Ej*ora,  j 
Doncaster,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  and  other  places.  ! 
attract  vast  crowds  of  visitors;  and  nowhere  is  I 
there  to  be  seen  such  a display  of  magnificeuce, 
numbers,  good  humour,  and  love  of  enjoyment,  as 
may  lx  witnessed  at  these  meetings.  Cricket 
grounds  and  bowling  greens  maintain  their  popu- 
larity amongst  the  more  respectable  classes,  as 
those  for  skittle  playing  do  amongst  the  lower. 
Boat-racing  may  be  noticed  as  a popular  amuse- 
ment that  seems  to  lie  gaining  ground ; and  the 
regattas,  or  boat-matches,  that  are  now  annuallv 
gi»t  up  in  several  sea-port  towns,  arc  very  well 
attended.  The  holyday  fair  or  wake  comprises 
most  of  the  various  amusements  in  vogue,  and  is 
usually  annual : some  of  the  more  ancient  of  these 
npjxar  to  have  had  a religious  origin,  others  had 
business,  wholly  or  partly,  in  view : as  popular 
festivals,  they  are  all  fast  degenerating,  and  hid 
fair  to  disappear  altogether,  at  no  very  distant 
period.  In-doors,  billiards  have  replaced  the  an- 
cient shufile-board,  and  cards,  though  still  pretty 
general,  are  rapidly  giving  wav  to  music  and  con- 
versation : many  minor  customs,  once  universal 
favourites,  might  be  named,  that  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared, ami  though  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe 
an*  still  seen  in  the  majority  of  houses  at  Christ- 
mas, few  other  of  the  older  customs  or  sports  can 
Is*  said  to  survive,  in  any  state  of  vigour:  even 
blindman's  huff  and  hunt  the  slipper  are  now  but 
rarely  practised,  and  never  in  ranted  society. 
Dancing  keeps  its  ground,  changing  its  character 
according  to  the  changes  of  fashion.  The  muta- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  dramatic  representa- 
tions from  the  time  when  they  were  associated 
with  the  festivals  of  religion,  and  chiefiv  limited 
to  scriptural  subjects,  down  to  the  allegorical 
masques  of  li.  J orison,  which  Milton’s  * Comas’ 
shows  lingered  on  to  a Inter  period,  form  a wide  j 
field  for  investigation.  The  Christmas  mumming 
(that  may  still,  jierlmps,  Ik*  witnessed  in  some  re- 
mote corners,  improving  the  stories  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  or  Fair  Rosamond)  seems  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  old  mysteries : the  motin-  j 
tchank  and  his  merry  Andrew,  and  Punch  and 
Joan,  ap|>car  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  scene.  It  would  require  far  more  space  than 
can  lx*  afforded,  to  mark  the  various  changes  in 


what  has  been  called  the  legitimate  drama,  whose 
master-pieces  were  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
its  career  during  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James 
I.  The  drama  lias,  at  the  present  time,  lost  the 
greater  |>art  of  its  predominating  influence,  for 
which  two  causes  may  lie  assigned, — the  theatres 
have  ceased,  owing  to  the  greater  lateness  of  the 
dinner  hour,  to  he  the  resort  of  fashion,  whose  in- 
fluence in  England  is  all  hut  orani|>oU>nt ; and 
they  are  monopolies  which,  in  the  long  run,  always 
have  a deteriorating  influence  over  literature  as 
well  as  industry. 

In  so  far  ns  the  metropolis  may  be  considered 
an  index  to  the  community  at  large,  music  would 
seem  to  be  rapidly  advancing  in  popular  favour ; 
nor  can  it  escape  notice,  that  the  means  taken  to 
jM'pularise  sculpture  and  (Minting  are  fast  neutral- 
ising the  propensities  which  naturally  resulted 
from  want  of  perception  and  sympathy  with  works 
of  art.  The  results  of  all  this  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, in  the  more  tranquil  and  refined  tone  that 
pervades  most  places  of  public  resort,  and  in  the 
j greater  taste  for  country  excursions,  reading,  and 
quiet  amusements. 

Ijtinijwti/c. — The  English  Languagr  is  principally 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  Gothic  or  IVelgic 
occupants  of  the  lower  and  more  fertile  parts  of 
i the  country,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  invasion, 
an«l  the  Saxons  by  whom  the  countrv  was  overrun 
j subsequently  to  the  withdrawal  of*  the  Homans, 
were  congenerous  races ; so  that  the  language  of 
the  latter  easily  became  that  of  the  jxople  gene- 
rally. After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Norman  lan- 
guage became  that  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
the  courts  of  law;  but  the  influx  of  Norman 
settlers  was  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any  ma- 
terial influence  over  the  language  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  which  continued  to  be  essentially 
Saxon.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  monarcha  of  the  Norman  line  in 
favour  of  their  continental  dominions  and  subjects, 
lost  much  of  their  influence,  and  Ixing  bred  in 
England,  they  began  to  become  familiar  with,  and 
use  the  language  of,  their  English  subjects  In 
1210,  Henry  111.  issued  a writ  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  Not  long  after,  English  was  substituted 
instead  of  French,  in  eird  v vee  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  law  ; ami  though  written  proceedings  in 
courts  were  carried  on  for  a considerable  period 
longer  in  a barbarous  jargon,  half  French  and  half 
English,  the  latter  was  ordered  bv  statute,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  lx  thenceforth  exclusively 
used  in  the  courts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  enactment,  the  statutes  con- 
tinued to  lx  promulgated  in  French  down  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  HI. 

During  all  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  wa« 
gradually  acquiring  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  English  language.  A great  many  French 
(and  consequently  Latin)  words,  through  our  long- 
continued  connection  with  France,  successively 
found  their  way  into  the  language : and  it  also 
was  enriched  by  words  derived  from  the  Greek  ami 
other  tongues.  Wycliffe  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
who  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  may  lie  re- 
garded the  one  as  the  father  of  English  |*rt**o.  and 
j the  other  of  English  poetry.  During  the  15th 
century,  the  language  advanced  but  little;  but, 
previously  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  it  had. 
in  a great  measure,  attained  to  the  form  and 
standard  which  it  now  exhibits.  During  the  reigns 
| of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  many  additional  French, 
and  some  Italian  and  Spanish  words  were  intro- 
duced Still,  however,  of  alxut  88,000  words, 
which,  excluding  the  preterite*  and  participles  of 
verbs,  the  English  language  is  supposed  to  com- 
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prise,  about  23.000  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin : anil 
the  remainder  Litin,  Greek,  ami  French,  ui  differ- 
ent lint  uncertain  proportions. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  nnv  de- 
tails ns  to  the  works  that  have  been  written  in 
English.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  literature,  philosophy,  or  science,  in  j 
which  English  writers  have  not  attained  to  high, 
and,  in  not  a few  instances,  to  unrivalled  excel- 
lence, For  a lengthened  period,  our  philosophical 
and  |H*litical  literature  has  had  much  more  of  a 
practical  than  of  a theoretical  or  speculative  cha- 
racter; ami  the  taste  for  metaphysical  inquiry  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  great  object  has  been  to  diffuse  literature, 
and  to  secure  the  Miffrnges  of  a wide,  rather  than 
of  a select  circle  of  readers.  The  influence  of  this 
change  on  the  character  of  our  literature,  and  the 
taste  of  the  public,  cannot  yet  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated; perhaps  the  former  will  gain  in  clearness  ; 
and  lose  in  depth  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
lower  standard  may  be  formed  of  philosophical  and  i 
literary  eminence. 

Condition  of  the  Peirjile. — Some  remarks  have 
already  been  inode  illustrative  of  the  improved  . 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
present  times,  as  compared  with  their  condition  at  I 
more  remote  periods.  Speaking  generally,  all  j 
classes  are  now  incomparably  better  fed,  letter 
hslged,  and  better  clothed,  than  at  any  former 
epoch  in  our  history.  The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat  since  1770  has  beeu 
more  than  double  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  the  population ; and  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  Ac.,  since  the  same 
jK'riod.  has  been  quite  unprecedented.  In  fact,  the 
poorest  individuals  are  now  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment of  many  descriptions  of  luxuries  that  were, 
no  further  l>ack  than  the  17th  century,  unattain-  | 
able  even  by  the  richest  lords.  Tea  and  sugar  are  j 
now  become  necessaries  of  life ; every  cottage  is 
well  furnished  with  glasa  windows,  and  maids  of 
all  work  are  now  quite  as  well  and  neatly  dressed 
as  the  duchesses  that  tigured  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  signal  increase  of  prosperity,  con- 
siderable distress  exists  among  certain  classes — , 
es|>ecially  among  the  agricultural  labourer*.  The 
depressed  condition  of  this  important  class  of  the 
population  ap|H*ars  to  be  owing  to  a variety  of 
causes,  which,  however,  mny  all,  or  nearly  all.  In* 
traced  to  the  one  great  evil  of  want  of  education. 
However,  this  Is  an  evil  remedied  from  year  to 
year,  and,  without  indulging  in  too  sanguine  An- 
ticipations, it  mny  be  said  that,  provided  tran- 
quillity, good  order,  and  that  perfect  security 
essential  to  all  great  undertaking*.  1m*  maintained 
at  home,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  will  go  on  increasing  for  a very  long 
peri«Ml,  and  that  England  will  indelinitcly  main- 
tain the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  richest, 
most  industrious,  and  happy  of  European  nations. 

Historical  Sketch.— After  all  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  tnose  native  tribes  which 
occupied  Britain  at  the  period  when  the  Homans 
lir*t  reached  its  shores,  thus  much  only  appears 
to  have  ls-en  determined  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  they  belonged  partly  to  that  great 
family  of  the  human  race  called  the  Celtic,  and 
partly  to  another  great  family  calk'd  the  Gothic. 
Fo  the  former  belonged  the  Cymry,  or  inhabitants 
of  Wale*,  and  of  the  Western,  and,  perhap*.  also, 
the#Northem  counties:  to  the  latter,  or  Goths, 
belonged  the  Belgtv,  who,  having  emigrated  from 
the  Continent,  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and 
moot  fertile  i>oruou  of  the  country. 


The  visit  of  Julius  Ctesar  to  Britain  occurred 
55  years  before  Christ.  From  that  time  it  re- 
mained unmolested  by  the  Romans  for  nearly  90 
years.  In  a.  n.  43,  Aulus  IMnutiu.*,  despatched  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  l»cgan  its  conquest  , which,  in 
the  space  of  about  40  years,  was  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
into  which  the  Homan*  scarcely  penetrated. 

The  Homans  introduced,  to  a great  extent, 
their  arts  and  civilisation  into  this  remote  pro- 
vince. Thirty -three  large  towns,  and  many  mili- 
tary stations,  were  connected  together  by  mag- 
nificent road*,  constructed  by  the  labour  of  the 
Homan  soldiers  and  provincial*.  It  is  probable 
that,  between  these  several  centres  of  civilisation, 
much  of  the  country  remained  in  that  state  of 
forest  in  which  the  Homans  had  found  it.  Still 
the  population  of  Homan  Britain  must  have  been 
large,  and  its  progress  in  refinement  considerable, 
for  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  After  that 
time,  the  declining  piwer  of  Home  yielded  to  tho 
tierce  attacks  of  the  northern  trila*.*  of  the  island, 
and  Britain  brreame,  to  a certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  but  only  to  suffer  the  more 
from  these  tierce  assailants. 

Of  the  history  of  the  long  period  which  ebqiscd 
between  the  retirement  of  the  Homan  armies 
from  our  island  and  its  conquest  by  the  Saxons, 
we  possess  no  memorials  sufficiently  authentic  to 
form  a connected  narrative.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British 
tril***,  who  had  lost  their  authority  during  tho 
fM-riml  of  colonial  government,  resumed  it  to  a 
certain  extent;  that  in  the  larger  towns,  tho 
clerical  order,  together  with  a council  of  magis- 
trates and  citizens,  exercised  almost  republican 
authority.  The  exact  era  of  separation  Irora  the 
empire  of  Home  cannot  be  fixed;  it  seems  to  have 
j l>eeti  effected  a.  i».  409,  when  the  letters  of  the 
| emperor  II onori us  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain 
to  * provide  for  their  own  defence.’  About  forty 
years  later,  we  find  no  distinct  trace  of  municipal 
government  left;  and  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a number  of  j»ott  v chieftains  or  kings,  and 
overrun  even  to  the  extreme  south  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonian  triljcs.  At  this  period  (a.  d. 
149),  lleugist  and  Ilorsa,  .Saxon  leaders,  ranging 
the  coast  of  the  British  Channel  with  three  of 
their  piratical  vessels,  were  invited  by  Gwrtheym 
(Vortigem),  a British  prince  of  Kent,  to  sene 
against  these  northern  invaders.  Five  thousand 
auxiliaries  soon  arrived;  quarrels  arose  Ik* tween 
the  Britons  and  their  guests;  and  (a.  d.  457)  tho 
latter  conquered  Kent  for  themselves.  .Such  are 
the  outlines  of  the  ancient  story  recorded  by 
Gildns.  In  our  critical  times  some  have  contended, 
that  the  names  of  the  leaden  (both  signifying  a 
horse)  prove  that  those  personages  are  themselves 
as  fabulous  as  the  well-known  tale  with  which 
they  are*  connected,  of  the  marriage  and  dowry  of 
the  beautiful  Rowcna,  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons, 
their  return,  and  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Vorti- 
gem ; all  of  w Rich  are  mentioned  only  by  later 
British  writers. 

Tho  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  occupied  a sjiaco 
of  about  130  years,  from  the  landing  of  lleugist. 
Five  British  states,  Strath-Clvde,  Cumbria,  North 
J and  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  maintained  their 
i existence  for  a somewhat  longer  time.  Three 
Saxon  kingdoms  (Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex),  one 
Jutish  (Kent),  four  Anglian  (Bernicia,  Deira, 
East  Anglia,  Mercia),  were  formed  in  this  period. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a people  divider!  into 
various  castes.  The  kings,  or  ealdermen,  reigned 
by  a sort  of  hereditary  right,  without  any  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  succession,  but  all  claimed 
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descent  from  the  original  rare  of  Odin.  The  no-  at.  no  particular  point  of  time  did  these  seven 
bility,  * earls,'  * earlcumimen,’  of  ‘ thaneborn,*  were  state*  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Several 
a class  apart,  like  those  of  continental  nobles  nt  prim  es,  who  by  connection  or  conquest  obtained 
the  present  day.  The  third  class  was  that  of  the  a siqierior  power  to  the  rest,  assumed  in  succession 
* ceorla,'  or  ignoble ; placed  in  a state  of  depend-  ] the  title  of  Bretwaldo,  which  eventually  (a.d.  830) 
ence  on  the  nobility,  yet  freemen  according  to  the  was  held  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  commonly 
law.  Their  rank,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ' regarded  as  the  lirxt  king  of  England, 
nobles,  was  estimated  by  the  different  value  of  The  accession  of  Egliert  to  this  dignity  was  con- 
their  compurgatory  oaths,  in  giving  evidence,  and  tem|Hirary  with  the  first  invasion  of  t lie  Danes, 
of  their  lives  and  persons,  according  to  the  1 were-  For  a century  and  a half  from  that  time,  their 
gild,’  or  legal  compensation  for  blood ; namely,  inroads  were  continually  repeated.  All  mitotan- 
one-sixth.  Every  freeman  was  presumptively  at-  tial  progress  in  civilisation  was  effectually  at- 
tached to  some  * lord,’ and  designated  as  his ‘man.’  rested  by  this  terrible  evil.  The  Danes  were 
A class  of  these  ‘earls.’  possessed  of  landed  pro-  I always  nt  hand:  the  intervals  between  their 
porty,  yet  not,  * lords,’  seems  to  have  occupied,  incursions,  instead  of  being  employed  by  the 
like  the  equites  of  the  Homans,  a sort  of  inter-  j Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  people  in  forming 
mediate  rank  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  powerful  combinations  for  defence,  were  spent  in 
under  the  various  titles  of  sithcutulnien,  lesser  civil  ware ; and  tlie  weaker  party  habitually  called 
thanes,  &c.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  privilege,  1 upon  this  powerful  foreign  enemy  for  support.  The 
denied  to  the  ccorl,  of  choosing  their  own  Ion  Is.  reign  of  the  great  Alfred,  the  most  brilliant  in 
The  coorls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  'bonde,*  at-  the  Saxon  annals,  took  place  towards  the  middle 
inched  to  the  glebe ; and  might  be  the  subjects  of  j of  this  period  ($71-901).  Under  his  successors 
gift  or  bequest  along  with  it,  not  os  slaves,  but  as  (Athelstan  and  Edmund)  the  Saxon  sway  was 
appurtenant  to  the  property.  They  took  no  part  extended,  both  by  the  repulse  of  the  Danes,  and 
in  the  |xditical  government  of  the  realm.  Lastly,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and 
the  theowes,  or  serfs,  were  slaves  in  the  full  im-  . Devonshire.  But  the  Danes  again  succeeded  in 
port  of  the  word.  1 overrunning  almost  the  whole  of  England  ; and 

The  territorial  division  of  England,  under  the  lx*came,  in  fact,  not  only  the  chieftains,  but  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tyth-  j progenitors  of  a large  proportion  of  the  population 
ings,  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  formed  the  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Humber,  and  of  the  coast 
basis  of  their  civil  institutions.  The  carl,  the  between  that  river  and  the  Wash  (the  ancient 
hundreder,  and  the  tything-man,  presided  respec-  Dandagr).  At  length,  under  Sweyne  and  Canute 
lively  over  these  divisions.  Each  of  these  officers  ! (a.  i».  1017),  the  Danes  became  masters  of  the 
held  a court  of  justice,  which  was  attended  by  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  they  only  held  for 
landed  proprietors : and  by  the  well-known  custom  | 24  years,  or  till  1041,  when  the  crown  devolved 
of  4 frank-pledge,'  the  superior  or  noble  was  ren-  on  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Edward,  surnamed  the 
deml  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  inferior  or  Confessor.  Six  powerful  earls,  Danes  and  Kng- 
man ; and  the  vicinage,  collectively,  for  those  of  liahmcn,  divided  the  country  between  them, 
its  members.  The  witenagemote,  or  assembly  of  J under  his  authority,  which,  during  the  greater 
the  wise  men.  seems  to  have  been,  in  its  original  i part  of  bis  reign,  was  little  more  than  nominal. 


nature,  rather  a high  court  of  justice,  for  the  re- 
drew of  complaints  by  or  against  the  great  men 
of  the  realm,  than  a legislative  assembly.  The 


At  his  death,  Harold,  one  of  these  chieftains,  dis- 
regarding both  the  claims  of  Edward’s  natural 
successors,  and  those  of  William,  duke  of  Xor- 


earls,  aldermen,  and  higher  prelates  attended  it ; ■ raandy,  his  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  l>cqueatticd 
ami  it  is  probable,  though  uncertain,  that  the  ■ the  crown,  seized  it  by  force,  William,  having 
burghs  sent  deputies  to  it.  Together  with  the  determined  to  vindicate  his  pretensions  by  force  of 
king,  it  constituted  the  sovereign  | lower  of  the  j arms,  invaded  England  with  a powerful  army; 
empire;  the  Saxon  kings  usually  promulgated  and  having  defeated  and  killed  Harold  in  the 
their  laws,  a-*  enacted  by  themselves,  with  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  on  the  14th  October, 
advice  of  their  4 witau  and  the  succession  to  the  j lOtitf,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 


The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  a»ra  to  which 
reference  is  ordinarily  made  ns  the  lieginning  of 
a new  order  of  things  in  English  history.  The 
immediate  change,  however,  consisted  chief] v in 


crown  was  fixed  by  their  determination.  The. 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity 
was  commenced  by  Augustine  ami  his  com- 
panions, missionaries  despatched  by  Gregory  VII. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  pm-  j the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into 
eroded  with  great  rapidity  to  completion.  Al-  *60, 000  knights'  fees  or  estates,  among  the  followers 
though  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  introduced  of  the  Conqueror,  ns  feudal  lords.  Feudality 
for  five  centuries  at  least  into  the  country  among  existed  among  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Normans, 
the  Britons,  it  had  sunk  so  completely  into  decay  ! But  the  tie  which  connected  the  inferior  with  the 
in  the  revolution  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  1 superior  was  more  one  of  iiersoual  service,  and 
Homan  empire,  that,  from  the  reconversion  of  the  less  strictly  territorial  in  its  nature;  nor  were  the 
island  under  its  Saxon  masters,  we  date  ourepis-  . jieculiar  incidents  of  military  tenure,  as  understood 
copal  succession,  and  the  foundation  of  our  reli-  in  France  and  Germany,  known  among  the  Anglo- 
gious  establishments.  ! Saxons.  Soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  greater 

The  first  apjiearancc  of  supremacy  among  the  part  of  the  territory  of  England  became  in  fact, 
numerous  chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Snxons  occurs  as  well  as  by  the  gift  of  the  sovereign,  the  pro- 
in  the  instance  of  Ella,  king  of  Sussex,  who  j perty  of  the  Nonnan  knights.  Hut  it  seems 
having,  in  consequence  of  a great  victory,  ol>-  certain  that  a large  proportion  still  remained  in 
tained  a temporary  authority  over  the  Britons,  the  hands  of  Saxon  and  Danish  thanes,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Brctwalda  (ruler  of  the  cither  keep  possession  of  the  lands  in  defiance  or 
Britons),  about  a.i>.  491,  During  the  long  period  | evasion  of  the  royal  grants,  or  by  composition 
of  the  Nixon  conquest,  several  independent  stales  ; with  the  Nonuans  to  whom  they  had  been  as- 
were  founded,  of  which  the  princi|»nl  and  boat  i signed.  The  class  immediately  under  the  nobles 
known  are  Wess?x,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Deira.  | — the  freemen  or  coorls  of  the  Anglo-Sajson 
East  Anglia,  Northumberland;  and  hence  has  period — if  the  cittami , bordarii,  ami  mtarii  of 
arisen  the  well  known  term  of  heptarchy ; which,  I Domesday  Book  be  rightly  considered  as  repre- 
huwever,  is  Militant  iully  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  [renting  that  class — appears  to  have  comprised 
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the  grout  bulk  of  the  population : the  aerrt,  or 
slaves,  mentioned  in  that  record,  amount  only  to 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  former  class.  Eighty- 
two  boroughs  are  named  ; and,  allowing  fur  those 
ports  of  England  of  which  the  survey  is  not  pre- 
served, the  number  was  probably  about  100. 
These  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  small,  ill- 
fortified  places,  inhabited  by  a population  partly 
governed  by  municipal  customs,  and  partly  under 
the  protection  of  the  king,  or  of  some  neighbouring 
noble  or  prelate,  from  whom,  in  after  times,  they 
generally  purchased  their  franchises.  The  impu- 
tation of  England,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  has  l>ccn  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000 : and  considering  that  the  whole 
northern  part  lay  almost  waste,  and  that  many 
towns,  manors,  and  villages  are  mentioned  as 
having  lost  half  their  inhabitants  since  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  through  the  calamities 
attending  the  invasion,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  pop.  under  that  prince  fell  little  short  of 
3,000,000;  though  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
is  considerably  beyond  the  mark.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  other  facts,  that  England, 
in  that  early  time,  was  almost  wholly  reclaimed 
and  cultivated,  since  nearly  all  the  villages  and 
hamlets  with  which  its  surface  is  so  thickly  strewn 
seem  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  .Saxon  age. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  (10G6  to  1272),  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
British  history  are — the  disputes  between  the 
Norman  and  Ptantagcnet  kings  and  their  bnrons, 
together  with  the  development  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ; the  quarrel  between  the  sovereigns  and  the 
church;  and  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
arising  out  of  the  French  provinces  held  by  its 
kings  as  feudal  lords.  As  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  taw.  every  superior  lord  had  a 
court,  consisting  of  all  those  who  held  land  imme- 
diately of  him,  so  the  king's  tenants  in  chief 
forme«l  the  highest  court  of  common  council  of  the 
realm.  It  constated,  consequently,  not  only  of  the 
greater  barons,  but  of  such  inferior  ones  as  were 
under  no  superior  lord,  but  held  directly  of  the 
king.  Hut  the  former  naturally  acquired  a pre- 
ponderating share  in  it.  Backed  by  the  people, 
they  contended  with  their  sovereign  for  the  rights 
which  were  finally  established  hv  Magna  Charta, 
in  1215.  The  greater  part  of  tnis  celebrated  in- 
strument is  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
king's  power  as  feudal  lord;  hut  it  established  the 
two  great  principles,  that  no  one  should  undergo 
the  consequences  of  a criminal  act,  unless  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  from  which,  through  a 
variety  of  changes,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
particular  times,  we  derive  our  modern  trial  by 
jury ; and  that  no  * scutage  ' (originally  a pecu- 
niary contribution  assessed  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice) should  be  levied,  except  by  consent  of  the 
great  council  of  the  realm.  This  provision,  framed 
on  behalf  of  the  king's  tenants  in  chief  only,  has 
become  the  basis  of  the  popular  right  of  taxation 
by  representatives.  Continued  disputes  respecting  ; 
the  extent  of  these  privileges,  and  the  pride  of  the 
nobility,  led  to  the  barons’  war  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  in  which  Simon  do  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  fur  a time  governed  the  kingdom,  and 
convened  the  first  meeting  of  the  great  council,  or 
* parliament,*  to  which  representatives  of  the 
commons  distinctly  apftcar  to  have  been  sum- 
moned. This  was  in  1265 — six  centuries  ago. 

The  two  great  points  on  which  the  clergy  and 
the  crown  were  at  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Buhis  to  that  of  Henry  III.,  were  those  of 
investitures,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  over  eccle- 
siastic*. The  first,  in  point  of  fact,  involved  the 
You  II. 


question,  whether  the  temporalities  annexed  to 
tnc  higher  offices  of  the  church,  such  as  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  or 
the  pope;  the  second,  whether  clergymen,  in  cri- 
minal proceedings,  should  be  subject  to  the  royal 
j courts  or  their  own.  Stephen  conceded  the  point 
j of  investiture;  but  Henry  II.  strongly  restated 
! the  demunds  of  the  church,  and,  by  the  Constitu- 
1 tions  of  Clarendon  (1164),  abrogated  many  privi- 
leges which  it  had  previously  enjoyed,  uuder 
! pretence  of  restoring  ancient  laws.  But  the  oppo- 
! si  lion  and  martyrdom  of  Bccket  turned  the  scale 
j against  the  royal  authority.  Henry  was  forced  to 
' recede  from  his  demands.  The  quarrel  of  investi- 
tures was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  John; 
j and  that  prince,  pressed  by  the  difficulties  of  hta 
position,  not  only  yielded  the  point,  hut  owned 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  see  of  Borne.  But 
the  power  of  that  church  seemed  suddenlv  to 
j decay,  after  attaining  the  full  recognition  of  her 
. rights  r in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
'jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  was  silently  ex- 
| tended  over  ecclesiastics,  and  the  prize  of  so  pro- 
tracted a struggle  was  partially  yielded  with  little 
! resistance. 

William  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  pos- 
sessed no  continental  dominions  except  Nor- 
mandy, for  which  they  owed  fealty  to  the  crown 
of  France.  But  the  house  of  Ptantagenef,  to 
which  Henry  II.  belonged,  were  masters  of  the 
j provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine;  to 
which  that  king  added  Guiennc  and  Poictou  by 
marriage,  and  Brittany  by  conquest;  so  that 
above  a third  part  of  France  was  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings 
| of  Englaud.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Bichard,  sumamed,  for  hta  bravery,  Ctrur  de 
I Lion.  After  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  and 
adding  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  by  hta 
exploits  in  Palestine,  he  was  arrested  and  ira- 
, prisoned  at  Vienna,  on  hta  way  home,  and  did  not 
recover  hta  freedom  till  he  had  agreed  to  pay  an 
enormous  ransom.  He  soon  after  died  from  the 
effects  of  a wound  he  received  in  an  attack  on  a 
castle  near  Limoges. 

! Bichard,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded,  in 
! 1199,  by  his  brother  John,  sumamed  Lackland , 
whose  reign  is  one  of  the  most  inglorious  in  the 
l English  annals.  During  its  continuance,  Philip 
: Augustus,  king  of  France,  an  able  and  politic 
' prince,  re-united  to  the  French  crown  almost  all 
those  {tosscssions  in  France  that  had  been  under 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England. 
But  this  loss  was  in  some  measure  countervailed 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1172, 
by  the  Norman  chieftains  of  Henry  II.  The  sub- 
jugation of  that  island  was  not,  ’ however,  com- 
pletely accomplished  till  about  four  centuries 
after. 

But  the  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  concession  of  the  Great  Charter  (Magna 
Charta ),  signed  at  Kunnymede  in  1215.  In  the 
following  reign,  under  Henry  III.,  the  commons, 
ns  already  stated,  were  expressly  summoned  as 
constituent  members  of  porluunent.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  constitution  were  thus  laid;  and 
means  prepared  for  that  gradual  reduction  of  the 
realm  under  a more  regular  form  of  government, 
which  was  in  great  measure  effected  during  the 
long  reign  of  Edward  L (1272  to  1307),  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  princes  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England.  Under  him,  the  great 
council  of  the  realm  assumed  a form  resembling 
that  of  the  modern  parliament,  by  the  separation 
of  the  greater  barons,  from  whom  the  modem 
peerage  is  derived,  from  the  great  body  of  tlm 
tenants  in  chief;  the  former  being  personally 
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summoned  to  parliament,  the  latter  ceasing  to  be 
summoned  at  all,  and  being  present  only  through 
their  representatives.  These,  however,  continued 
for  a lengthened  period  to  yield  a reluctant  at- 
tendance, and  seldom  interfered  in  public  affairs, 
except  to  vote  or  refuse  the  supplies  demanded  by 
the  sovereign.  The  commons  and  lords  appear  to 
have  sat  in  separate  bodies,  at  least  occasionally, 
as  early  as  this  reign.  The  power  of  the  jpvat 
barons,  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser,  was  materially 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  statute  termed 
* de  donU,*  which  tended  to  create  perpetuities  in 
feudal  estates;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statute  ‘ quia  rmptnrrn,'  prevented  the  owners  from 
increasing  the  number  of  their  vassals  by  subin- 
feudation. The  combined  operation  of  the  two 
tended  to  throw  the  land  more  extensively  into 
large  demesnes,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  small  feudal  chieftains,  retainers  of  the  higher 
nobles.  With  the  church  Edward  was  generally 
at  peace,  though  in  his  reign  considerable  steps 
were  made  towards  the  repression  of  its  temporal 
usurpations,  by  the  subordination  of  the*  eccle- 
siastical to  the  royal  tribunals,  and  by  laws  of  mort- 
main. In  its  foreign  relations,  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward was  eminently  glorious,  unjustifiable  as 
many  of  his  acts  must  be  esteemed.  He  subdued 
Wales;  interfered  with  dignity  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent ; and,  taking  part  in  the  disputes 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. nearly  subjugnted  that  country,  on  the  ls»r- 
dere  of  which  he  died,  while  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against  it. 

His  son  Edward  II.  lost,  in  a few  unfortunate 
campaigns,  the  footing  which  his  father  had  gained 
in  Scotland ; the  crown  of  which  was  triumphantly 
worn  by  Robert  Bruce,  the  conqueror  of  Bannock- 
burn (1312).  The  rest  of  Edward's  reign  was 
occupied  by  a lengthened  struggle  in  sup|>ort  of 
his  favourites  against  the  barons  and  bis  queen. 
In  the  end,  he  was  dethroned,  in  1327,  by  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  who  assumed  the  power  of  a 
parliament,  and  perished  miserably  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  shortly  after  his  son  Ed  want  III.  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  reign  of  this  great  prince  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  wars  in  France,  which  he 
conducted  with  much  valour  and  brilliant,  though 
only  tcmjiorary,  success.  The  right  which  he  as- 
serted to  the  crown  of  France  was  derived  through 
his  mother  Isabella,  who  stood  nearest  in  the  line 
of  succession,  hut  was  herself  excluded  by  the 
Salic  law  from  its  inheritance.  It  was  maintained 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Edward,  that  a title  de- 
rived through  a female,  though  herself  incapable 
of  reigning,  is  valid.  The  nation,  as  in  the  wars 
of  Edward  I.  against  Scotland,  was  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  foreign  conquest,  and  for  a 
long  time  aided  its  sovereign  with  subsidies,  tall- 
ages, and  loans,  prodigally  lavished  in  support  of 
his  pretensions.  These  wars  lasted,  with  few  in- 
terruptions, from  1337  to  1374:  but,  notwithstand- 
ing tne  great  victories  of  Creasy  (1310)  and  Poic- 
tiers  (1304),  the  capture  of  a king  of  France,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom, 
Edward  retained  at  their  termination  only  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne,  Calais,  and  an  insignificant  dis- 
trict of  Gascony. 

It  was  during  these  wars,  and  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  attained  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation.  Although  this  cha- 
racteristic of  that  brilliant  era  was  but  of  a teni- 
l*»rary  nature  in  itself  (for  the  knights  of  Edward’s 
court’left  no  successors),  yet  it  had  very  important 
results  in  modelling  and  refining  the  taste  and 
character  of  the  higher  orders.  Meanwhile  the 
moss  of  the  people  was  undergoing  a still  more 


important  change,  under  the  influence  of  different 
causes.  The  wars  with  France,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  thoroughly  awakened 
the  spirit  of  English  nationality.  The  distinction 
between  Norman  and  Saxon  was  thenceforth 
merged  in  the  character  of  Englishman.  The  lan- 
guage rose  cotemporaneouslv  with  the  nation  : for 
though  the  change  of  speech  from  Saxon  to  Eng- 
lish was  a very  slow  process— extending,  at  least, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  to  that  of  Edward  111. 
— the  written  dialect  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
at  once  from  barbarism  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  whose  career  began 
in  this  reign ; a point  from  which  it  receded,  rather 
than  advanced,  for  a century  afterwards.  The 
royal  prerogative  declined  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign,  owing  chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  the 
king,  whose  great  expenditure  rendered  him  de- 
pendent on  his  parliaments,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  were  now  directed  by  statute  to  be  sum- 
moned annually.  The  lowest  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  rose  in  importance. 

The  great  pestilence  that  raged  in  England  in 
1340,  is  supiKj^d  to  have  cut  off  a half,  or  more, 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  i*  probably  exaggerated; 
however,  whether  one-half,  or  a quarter,  or  a tenth 
of  the  inhabitants  perished,  it  seems  certain  that 
as  the  services  of  those  that  survived  became 
more  valuable,  they  demanded  and  received  higher 
wages.  This  rise  was,  however,  regarded  aa  a 
grievous  hardship ; and  the  king,  with  the  advice 
of  ‘ his  prelates,  nobles,  and  learned  men.’  issued 
an  edict,  by  which  all  labourers  were,  under  severe 
I tonal  tie*,  ordered  to  work  at  their  old  occupation 
for  the  same  wages  that  they  received  before  the 
pestilence.  But  * the  servants,  having  no  regard 
to  the  said  ordinance,  but  to  their  ease  and  singular 
covet ise,’  refused  to  serve  unless  for  higher  wages 
than  it  allowed.  In  consequence  of  this  resistance, 
the  famous  statute  of  the  21st  Edward  III.  c.  1, 
commonly  called  the  statute  of  labourer*,  was 
passed.  It  enacted,  that  every  able* -Im*  lied  pereon 
under  fiO  years  of  age,  not  having  sufficient  io  live 
on,  being  required,  shall  l>e  bound  to  serve  him 
that  doth  require  him,  or  else  shall  be  committed 
to  gaol  till  he  finds  surety  to  serve.  If  a servant 
or  workman  depart  from  sendee  before  the  time 
agreed  on,  he  shall  be  imprisoned ; and  if  any 
artificer  take  more  wages  than  were  wont  to  be 
paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  gaol.  But  the  in- 
crease of  wages  having  originated  in  natural  causes, 
could  not  lie  checked  by  such  enactment*.  Their 
inefficacy  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a policy  more  consistent  with  justice  or  common 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts  were  made 
to  give  effect  to  the  statute  of  labourers;  and  to 
prevent  its  being  defeated  by  the  peasantry  taking 
refuge  in  towns,  or  emigrating  to  a distant  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  enacted  by  the  34th  Edward 
III.,  that  if  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to  any 
town,  the.  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up;  and  if 
they  depart  for  another  country,  they  shall  lie 
burned  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  F.  The 
injustice  done  to  the  labourers  by  these  oppressive 
statutes  was  the  more  glaring,  as  Edward,  to  obtain 
funds  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  conquest  in 
France,  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  expedient 
of  enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  coin.  Not  only, 
therefore,  did  the  regulations  as  to  wages,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  were  effectual,  deprive  the  common 
people  of  that  increased  pavraont  to  which  they 
were  entitled  from  the  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, but  they  also  hindered  them  from  living  com- 
pensated for  the  fraud  practised  on  the  coin.  It 
was  attempted,  indeed,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  by  fixing  the  prices  of 
moat  articles ; but  this  was  only  to  bolster  up  one 
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absurdity  by  another,  and  it  is  not  possible  that 
Midi  limitations  could  have  any  material  influence. 
Notwithstanding  the  deputation  and  ignorance 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  subjected  wade  them  at  length  rise  m 
tna*ae  against  their  oppressors.  So  long  indeed  as 
Edward  III.  lived,  the  public  tranquillity  was  pre- 
served, and  the  villeins  and  labourers  submitted  to 
the  injustice  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  Hut 
the  growth  of  towns  and  manufactures,  during  the 
lengthened  reign  of  this  monarch,  having  mate- 
rially increased  the  number  of  free  labourers,  anew 
spirit  began  to  actuate  the  peasantry',  who,  con- 
trasting their  servile  condition  with  the  condition 
of  the  citizens,  became  sensible  of  their  inferiority, 
and  more  alive  to  the  oppressions  they  suffered. 
An  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  labourers,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  was  the 
ground  work  of  the  famous  rebellion  headed  by 
Wnt  Tyler.  The  demands  made  by  the  jieasantry 
show'  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured.  1 
They  required  the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of 
commerce  in  market-towns  without  tolls  or  im- 
jMwts,  and  a fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead  of  the 
services  due  by  villanage.  The  rebellion,  after 
having  attained  to  a formidable  magnitude,  was 
suppressed  with  much  bloodshed.  Hut  though  re- 
established, the  servitude  of  the  peasantry  was 
relaxed,  anti  the  class  of  free  labourers  became  gra- 
dually more  numerous. 

How  far  this  national  movement  was  aided  by 
the  religious  excitement  which  liegan  at  the  same 
time  to  prevail,  has  been  much  debated.  About 
11160,  Wvcliffe  l»egan  his  attacks  upon  the  men- 
dicant friars,  and  upon  many  abuses  of  the  church 
as  it  then  existed.  He  was  supported  in  the  royal 
council  by  Edward's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  through 
jealousy  of  the  prelates : but  his  chief  reliance 
for  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  was  on  the  people, 
among  whom  he  distributed  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  ; and  despatched  the  disciples,  called 
his  * poor  priests,'  who  ap|tealcd  to  their  homely 
sense  in  their  own  idiom,  and  by  arguments  suited 
to  their  capacities.  He  died  in  13K4  ; his  followers 
were  soon  distinguished  by  the  title  of  heretics; 
and  the  increasing  prevalence  of  their  opinions 
was  fully  testified,  in  1400,  by  the  enactment  of 
the  statute,  4 l)r.  Hrretico  ernnhurendo,'  the  com- 
mencement of  a long  series  of  persecutions  directed 
against  them. 

Hirhard  II.  was  dethroned  in  1399  by  Henry 
of  Holingbroke,  his  cousin,  and  murdered  shortly 
afterwards.  The  usurping  monarch,  Henry  IV., 
was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign,  with  do- 
mestic troubles,  which  were  with  difliculty  over- 
come bv  his  great  abilities  ; but  it  is  remarkable 
for  tw'o  important  events  in  the  development  of 
the  constitution,  though  tint  much  noticed  at  the 
time — the  fixing,  by  statute,  of  the  parliamentary 
right  of  election  for  counties  in  ail  freeholders, 
afterwards  restrained  under  Henry  VI.,  to  those 
who  were  worth  40s.  per  annum  ; and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  possessing 
distinct  privileges,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
each  other. 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  renewed  the  claims 
of  his  ancestor  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  which 
laid  most  of  that  kingdom  at  his  mercy.  Hut 
this  success  was  productive  of  no  real  advan- 
tage. France,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a state  of 
great  distress,  but  England  participated  largely 
in  the  mischiefs  inflicted  on  her  neighbour.  The 
draughts  of  men  and  money  required  for  the  re- 
inforcement and  maintenance  of  the  armies  in 
France,  and  the  licence  given  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 
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orders  at  home,  by  the  absence  of  the  sovereign, 
could  not  fail  of  having  a most  mischievous  in- 
fluence. A statute  of  the  9th  of  Henry  V.  recites, 
that  ‘ whereas  at  the  making  of  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  Edward  111.  11340)  there  were  sufficient 
of  proper  men  in  each  county  to  execute  every 
office  ; but  that  owing  to  pestilence  and  wars, 
there  are  not  now  (1421)  a sufficiency  of  respon- 
sible persons  to  act  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  anu  es- 
eheators.’  The  success  of  the  French  arms  under 
the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  ami  Count  Dunoia, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  at  length  put 
a jK*riod  to  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  conuuer 
France.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  tranquillity 
they  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  termination  of 
the  French  wars,  was  but  of  short  duration,  as 
England  soon  after  became  the  theatre  of  civil 
war. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  title  which  he  set  up 
against  Richard  II.  was  derived  through  his 
mother,  gnat-granddaughter  of  Edward,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  whom  a popular  tradition  represented 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  111.,  and  excluded 
from  the  succession  on  account  of  deformity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.,  had  also  female  descendants. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  through  one  of  these, 
acquired  a title  clearly  preferable  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Henry  IV.,  if  their  apocryphal 
claim  through  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  were  re- 
jected. The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
assumed  the  red  rose  for  their  symbol ; those  of 
York,  the  white.  The  parties  attached  to  the 
rival  factions  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
for  nearly  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  intervals,  one-half  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  have  turned  its  arms  against  the  other. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  fell  in  the  field,  leaving 
his  claims  to  Edward  IV.,  who,  after  various 
changes  of  fortune,  dethroned  Henry  VI.  in  1401. 
Ilis  son,  Edward  V„  a minor,  is  believed  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  after  a reign  of  13 
days,  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Richard  111.  This  able  but  sanguinary 
prince  hist  Ills  crown  and  his  life  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Hosworth  Field,  gained  in  1465,  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.  This  event 
put  a’ period  to  the  civil  wars,  the  victor  uniting 
in  his  person  the  title  of  Lancaster  through  hia 
mother,  Margaret  Heaufort,  and  that  of  York 
ucquired  through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  of  the  most 
imjHTtant  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
politic  and  able  prince  completely  destroyed  the 
tower  and  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
'rom  a very  remote  period,  the  great  lords  had 
been  accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numbers  of 
servants  aud  retainers,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  their  grandeur,  and  {tartly  as  the 
means  of  security  and  of  attack.  The  retainers 
generally  lived  on  the  estates  of  their  masters, 
who  supplied  them  with  badges  and  liveries,  oml 
with  provisions  while  in  service.  These  persons 
were  not  only  ready  upon  all  occasions,  when 
called  upon,  to  support  the  cause  of  their  lords, 
to  execute  their  orders,  and  to  give  evidence  for 
them  in  courts  of  taw,  but,  trusting  to  their  in- 
fluence to  screen  them  from  justice,  they  scrupled 
not,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  to  attack 
those  they  considered  os  tlielr  master's  enemies. 
The  predatory  habits  acquired  in  such  a mode  of 
life  could  not  be  easily  laid  aside  ; and  when  dis- 
missed from  service,  or  not  employed  by  their 
masters,  they  generally  supported  themselves  by 
theft  und  robbery.  Many  statutes  had  been  passed 
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for  repressing  so  enormous  an  abuse,  but  without 
any  perceptible  effect ; and  during  the  civil  wars 
the  evil  attained  to  a frightful  excess.  No  pro- 
vision being  made  for  disbanded  soldiers  or  re- 
tainers, it  was  not  unusual  to  ex|K»«e  liveries  for 
sale,  and  the  competition  for  them  amongst  i<llc 
and  disorderly  persons  was  such  that  they  occa- 
sionally brought  considerable  sums.  Henry  VII. 
determined  to  abate  this  nuisance  ; and  his  saga- 
city and  firmness,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed. 
Many  of  the  principal  nobles  had  perished  in  the 
struggles  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Bosworth ; 
and  their  power  had  been  impaired  by  repeated 
confiscations,  and  by  the  extraordinary  expenses 
they  had  had  to  sustain.  They  were,  therefore, 
but  ill-fitted  to  defend  their  privileges  against  so 
able  and  j>owerful  a prince  as  Henry,  who  per- 
ceived and  made  use  of  his  advantage.  The  laws 
against  giving  badges  atul  liveries,  ami  employing 
retainers,  were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a ri- 
gour that  none  could  expect  to  elude.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  that  the  barons  were  compelled  to 
lay  aside  their  feudal  pomp,  and  to  dismiss  their 
vassals,  the  improved  and  more  luxurious  habits 
that  began  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  nation 
disposed  them  to  receive  money  payments,  instead 
of  personal  services,  from  their  tenants  and  de- 
pendants ; ami  the  lower  ranks  of  |>eople  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  abandoned  by  their  feudal  supe- 
riors, were  obliged,  instead  of  trusting  to  them  for 
rapport  and  protection,  to  resort  to  some  sjvecies  of 
industry,  ami  to  respect  those  laws  they  could  no 
longer  trample  upon  with  impunity.  The  change 
that  was  thus  effected  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  had  the  most  decisive  and  beneficial 
influence  on  all  ranks  and  orders.  Had  the  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  crowds  of  retainers  continued, 
order  and  tranquillity  could  never  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  power  of  the  great  lords  was  undermined 
by  another  law,  which,  thoiq^h  less  felt  at  the 
time,  has  been  hardly  less  important,  perhaps, 
in  its  consequences  than  any  other  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  This  was  the  legitimation 
of  the  practice,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  of  breaking  entails  by  a fine  and  recovery. 
4 By  means  of  this  law,’  says  Hume,  ‘Joined  to 
the  beginning  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  age, 
the  great  fortunes  of  the  haroi>s  were  gradually 
dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the  commons  in- 
creased in  England.  It  is  probable  that  Henry 
foresaw  and  intended  this  consequence;  because 
the  constant  scheme  of  his  policy  consisted  in  dc- 

E rearing  the  great,  and  exalting  the  churchmen, 
iwyera,  and  men  of  mcAn  families,  who  were 
more  dependent  on  himself.'  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  depression  of  the  higher  classes  having 
taken  place  before  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
common*  formed  a sufficient  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  Henry  VII.  was  long  previ- 
ously to  his  death  the  most  powerful  of  the  English 
monarchs;  and  left  to  hi*  son,  Henry  VIII.,  a re- 
gal influence  which  was  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  con- 
trolled by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  great  event  for  which  the  reign  of  Henrv 
VIII.  is  memorable  was  the  Reformation.  The 
event  was,  to  some  extent,  accelerat'd  hv  his  pas- 
sions. Unable  to  procure  from  the  see  of  Borne  a 
consent  to  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Henry  involved  the  kingdom  in  a rupture 
with  the  pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of  * Head  of 
the  Church.  During  a centurv  of  occasional  per- 
secution, the  Lollards,  or  sectaries  of  Wycliffe,  had 
continued  to  exist,  probably  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Thus  the  Reformation,  when  first  it  broke 
out  in  Germany,  found  in  England  ready  adhereuts 


among  the  lower  classes ; while  the  more  learned 
part  of  the  clergy,  connected  by  various  ties 
with  the  continental  reformers,  readily  embraced 
it;  and,  finally,  the  quarrel  of  the  king  with  Rome 
drew  over  the  timid  and  subservient,  while  the 
powerful  were  gratified  with  the  plunder  of  abheys 
and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Not  that 
Henry  himself  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation ; on  the  contrary,  during  great 
part  of  his  reign,  belief  in  them  was  constantly 
punished  as  a crime ; but,  by  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  church,  and  rejecting  all  spiritual  do- 
mination, he  made  ready  the  way  for  the  transition 
of  the  nation  from  Popery  to  Protestantism.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  Henry  was  popu- 
lar; but  his  passions  were  violent,  and  being  un- 
restrained in  their  indulgence,  he  came  to  l>e  the 
most  sanguinary  tyrant  thnt  ever  ruled  England. 

His  only  son,  Edward  VI.,  succeeded  in  1647, 
at  the  age  of  nine  years.  Being  educated  in  the 
care  of  divines  strongly  attached!  to  Protestantism, 
the  Reformation,  in  his  reign,  tended  toward*  the 
extreme  side ; and  had  it  been  prolonged,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
approximated  much  more,  both  in  dfxrtrine  and 
discipline,  to  that  established  at  a later  period  by 
Calvin  and  his  disciples,  than  it  eventually  did. 
He  died,  however,  in  1553;  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  place  Lady  .Jane  Grey,  heiress 
to  the  house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  throne,  the  Princess 
Mnrv,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
bigoted  catholic,  was  proclaimed  without  opposi- 
tion. She  immediately  restored  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  her  reign  was  distinguished 
by  a fierce  persecution  of  Protestants,  of  whom 
more  than  200  suffered  at  the  stake.  She  married 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  but  happily  died  with- 
out issue  in  1558.  During  her  reign,  in  1547,  Ca- 
lais, the  last  possession  of  the  English  in  France, 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  her  half  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Bolevn,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Attached,  originally,  to  the  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism, this  able  princess  was,  nevertheless,  dis- 
inclined towards  the  more  violent  reformers,  who 
had  possessed  so  much  influe.nce  in  the  reign  of 
her  brother  Edward ; and,  resuming  the  headship 
of  the  church,  she  succeeded  in  creating  an  estab- 
lishment, dependent  rather  on  the  state  for  support 
than  exercising  a control  over  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  secede  from  the  national  church  until  about 
1 570 ; from  which  period  they  formed  a sect  af«art. 
The  early  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  prosperous, 
notwithstanding  some  discontent  on  the  part  «if 
the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  besides  the  contest  occa- 
sioned by  the  religi<»us  changes,  the  government 
of  that  century  had  social  difficulties  of  a serious 
nature  to  struggle  with.  The  rapprearion  of  mon- 
asteries deprived  a number  of  mendicant*,  and  of 
the  poorest  classes,  of  their  ordinary  dependence. 
The  decay  of  the  feudal  system  rendered  the  great 
landlonis  less  desirous  than  hereto#  re  c*f  multiply- 
ing their  tenantry,  and  more  anxious  to  enrich 
themselves;  and  from  this,  among  other  causes, 
inclosiiro*  multiplied,  and  much  arable  land  was 
thrown  into  pasturage,  producing  complaint*  of 
poverty  and  depopulation.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  change,  though  at  the  time 
the  least  observed,  was  the  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  America.  This  was  followed 
by  a rapid  rise  of  prices : and  though  wages  ulti- 
mately n*se,  their  nse  was  comparatively  slow,  and 
much  distress  accompanied  the  transition.  This 
great  crisis  produced  numerous  enactments  for  the 
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relief  of  the  poor,  which  ended  in  the  well-known  1 the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  ; after  which  be 
stat  ute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  enacted  in  1602.  governed  for  eleven  vears  (1630  to  1640)  without 

The  disputes  between  Elizabeth  and  the  court  ' a parliament.  Dunng  this  lengthened  period, 
of  Rome  grew  now  more  inveterate,  and  led  to  the  discontent  of  the  popular  party  was  conti- 
two  important  events  in  English  history — the  nually  increasing  ; especially  in  consequence  of 
war  with  Spain  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  j the  efforts  of  the  higher  clergy,  under  Archbishop 
in  1583,  and  the  execution  of  Alary  queen  of  Laud,  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  Puritan  miuis- 
Scotland,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  Being  ters,  and  the  spread  of  their  opinions.  Devotion 
a Catholic,  the  cause  of  Mary,  who  having  sought  to  the  views  of  this  party  involved  the  king,  in 
an  asylum  in  England  had  been  imprisoned  by  | 1038,  in  a war  with  his  Scotch  subjects,  on  whom 
Elizabeth,  was  embraced  by  most  of  the  Roman  he  hail  endeavoured  to  impose  episcopacy.  The 
Catholics  of  the  country,  and  produced  various  difficulties  that  grew  out  of  this  quarrel  compelled 
unsuccessful  plots  and  conspiracies  which  ended  Charles,  in  1640,  to  summon  that  parliament, 
in  the  execution  of  Man’.  During  this  reign,  i afterwards  so  famous  in  English  history  by  the 
England  was  joined  in  alliance,  first  with  the  Pro-  j name  of  the  Long  Parliament,  'Hie  Presbyterians, 
testants  of  France,  afterwards,  and  more  closely,  having  gained  an  ascendancy  in  this  body,  forced 
with  those  of  the  Low  Countries  ; and  when  Charles  to  retract  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  his 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  the  former  former  government ; expelled  the  bishops  from 
country,  the  combination  against  the  power  of  the  house  of  lords  ; and  impeached  and  procured 
Spain  and  Rome  hail  been  completely  and  sue-  | the  execution  of  the  Eari  of  Strafford,  Ins  ablest 
cesefully  organised.  Ireland  was,  also,  reduced  to  j minister.  At  length  the  breach  l>eoaroe  irrecon- 
a state  of  greater  submission  than  at  any  previous  cilablc,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  This 
period.  The  taste  for  naval  enterprise  was  fully  eventful  struggle  commenced  in  1642.  It  was 
awakened,  and  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  waged  for  some  time  with  doubtful  advantage  on 
the  country  grew  rapidly  into  importance.  The  either  side,  till  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  leaders  of 
last  years  of  the  long  reign  of  this  illustrious  the  Inde]>eudent  party,  obtained  the  command, 
princess  were  darkened  by  the  intrigues  of  the  With  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch,  they  defeated 
court,  the  rebellion  of  her  favourite  Essex,  and  the  royal  armies  at  Marston  Moor  (1644)  and 
her  unavailing  sorrow  for  his  death.  Nasehy  (1645).  Charles  soon  afterwards  fell  into 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  sou  of  the  unfor-  the  hands  of  the  armv,  and  after  a variety  of  in- 
timate Alary,  being  next  in  succession  to  the  trigues  and  negotiations  between  that  body,  the 
crown,  ascended  the  English  throne  on  the  de-  jiarliamcnt,  and  the  king,  he  was  condemned  aiul 
cease  of  Elizabeth,  without  opposition,  his  peace-  executed  by  warrant  of  judges  nominated  by  the 
ful  but  inglorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years  parliament,  on  the  30th  Jan.  1649.  A republican 
ap|M*Jirs  to  have  been  a jieriod  of  considerable  na-  government  was  next  formed,  styled  the  Common  - 
tional  prosperity  ; and  in  it  were  laid  the  foun-  wealth  of  England,  which  ended  in  the  protee- 
rintions  of  that  colonial  empire  in  the  new  world  torate  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1651).  That  able  aivl 
that  subsequently  attained  to  so  vast  a tnagni-  successful  general  and  statesman  died  in  1658;  and 
tudo.  But  through  this  whole  reign,  the  struggle  a short  period  of  turbulence  and  intrigues  was 
was  preparing  between  the  rising  power  of  par-  closed  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  son  of 
liament — which  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth  the  executed  monarch,  m Afav,  1660. 
hail  already  begun  to  assume  some  degree  of  inde-  The  restoration  was  effected  amidst  the  seeming 
pendence — and  that  of  the  crown.  The  Puritans  joy  of  the  people ; and  the  first  movements  of  na- 
were  the  most  zealous  and  steady  supporters,  at  tional  feeling  set  strongly  in  favour  of  monarchy 
this  period,  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  This  and  the  church.  Several  of  the  regicides  were 
sect,  or  rather  class  (for  dissent  was  not  yet  recog-  punished  with  death  ; and  the  ministers  of  the 
nised  by  law),  originated  in  the  reign  of  Eliza-  Presbyterian  persuasion  who  refused  to  comply 
both  ; being  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  universally 
disciples  of  the  more  zealous  divines  of  Edward  ejected  from  their  benefices.  The  test  and  corpo- 
VI.  a reign,  and  approximating  in  opinion  to  the  ration  acts,  long  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Protestants  of  Holland  anil  Switzerland.  Episco-  church,  were  also  enacted  in  this  reign.  But  after 
pal  government,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  a few  years  had  eln|>sed,  it  was  evident  that  the 
were  particularly  opposed  by  them.  They  con-  sudden  impulse  of  loyalty  which  had  accompanied 
tinued  to  increase  throughout  the  reign  of  James,  the  restoration  was  not  congenial  with  the  habitual 
especially  in  the  larger  towns  ; and  in  some  parts,  feelings  of  the  country.  Since  the  accession  of 
as  the  eastern  counties,  they  also  became  nume-  Charles  I.  even'  thing  had  been  changed : those 
rous  among  the  country'  population.  fundamental  notions  of  rights  and  duties,  both  on 

Charles  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  Afarch,  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  which 
1625,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  complicated  now  constitute  what  arc  termed  the  principles  of 
disadvantages  of  a union  with  a Roman  Catholic  the  constitution,  grew  and  ripened  in  this  reign 
princess;  the  dominion  of  an  unpopular  favourite,  into  a consistent  code,  which  was  ratified  at  the 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  an  exchequer  much  Revolution.  The  private  life  of  the  king,  his 
disordered  by  the  prodigalities  of  his  predecessor,  vices,  and,  still  more,  his  follies,  and  his  mean  and 
To  these  adverse  circumstances  were  added  a want  mercenary  dependence  on  France,  were  among  the 
of  sincerity  and  directness  of  purjiose.  But  his  causes  of  his  unpopularity.  Sanguinary  wars  with 
great  defect,  and  the  chief  source  of  the  disasters  the  Dutch  served  only  to  exercise  the  warlike  and 
he  entailed  on  himself  and  the  country,  consisted  naval  spirit  of  England,  without  producing  any 
in  his  arbitrary  principles  of  government.  He  direct  benefit  or  acquisition.  It  was  about  the  year 
could  not  brook  the  growing  power  and  influence  1673.  that  the  houses  of  Is>rds  and  Commons  came, 
of  parliament ; and  was  infatuated  enough  to  sup-  j for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  into  a state 
pose  that  a nation  so  rich,  |x>pulous  and  cnlight-  j of  jxruuzneni  collision  and  opposition ; the  first 
ened  as  England  now  was,  and  which  had  long  , containing  a majority  attached  to  the  court,  the 
possessed  a representative  assembly,  would  submit  latter  being  governed  by  its  opponents.  In  1679, 
to  lie  governed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  reigns  for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  An  ill-conducted  j were  used  to  designate  the  two  great  parties 
war  with  France  added  to  his  difficulties.  Three  which  then  divided  the  kingdom,  and  which 
parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved  during  have  ever  since  found  successors  in  name,  if  not  in 
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spirit.  The  violent  conduct  of  the  Commons, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  their  in- 
terference with  the  succession,  by  entertaining 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  king’s  brother,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
produced  at  last  a re-action  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney  were 
the  victims  of  this  re-action,  being  executed 
for  participation  in  a supposed  plot;  and  the 
king,  by  proceeding  against  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  for  the  alleged  abuse  of  its 
franchise,  brought  all  bodies  similarly  circum- 
stanced throughout  the  kingdom  to  a state  of 
submission.  The  charters  were  surrendered,  and 
new  ones  granted  on  a more  oligarchical  model. 
Charles  II.  died  during  these  temporary  successes, 
in  1685. 

He  was  succeeded  hv  his  brother.  James  II.,  an 
avowed  Papist,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  reli- 
gion, to  which  it  was  his  continual  endeavour  to 
obtain  proselytes.  Tills  circumstance,  c\*en  more 
than  his  steps  towards  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  roused  against  him  a spirit  of  almost  uni- 
versal discontent.  An  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a natural  son 
of  the  late  king  (who  perished  on  the  scaffold), 
served  for  a while  to  strengthen  his  authority ; but 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  those  who  hod 
engaged  in  it  were  punished,  greatly  increased  bis 
unpopularity.  Having  dissolved,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  that  parliament  which  had  proved  so 
favourable  to  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  judges  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  dispense  with  acts  of  parliament,  which, 
in  effect,  amounted  to  a recognition  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  the  servile,  time-serving  opinions  of 
the  judges  were  heartily  repudiated  by  the  nation 
at  large.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  king  were 
of  a still  more  violent  and  dcspotical  character,  till 
at  last  lie  succeeded  in  disgusting  and  alienating 
all  his  Protestant  subjects.  Some  of  the  princqval 
persons  in  the  country  retired  to  Holland,  where 
they  found  a secure  asylum  through  the  protection 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James. 
Had  King  James  succeeded  in  establishing  arbi- 
trary power  in  England,  his  subserviency  to  Ixmis 
XIV.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  would  have  i 
been  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  Holland  ; I 
and  to  avert  this  danger,  and  strengthen  the  Pro-  ! 
testant  party,  William  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 
England.  No  project  was  ever  more  completely 
successful  James,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and 
by  the  army  on  which  he  had  mainly  depended, 
fled  to  France.  The  Convention  Parliament — so 
called  from  its  assembling,  of  necessity,  without 
the  royal  summons— declared  that  James  had 
abdicated  the  crown,  and  raised  William  of  Orange 
and  his  consort  Mary  to  the  throne. 

A solemn  seal  was  set  ou  the  proceedings  of  the 
Revolution  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  recited 
and  ratified  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  ex- 
cluded James  and  the  greater  part  of  Ills  family 
from  the  succession,  ami  fixed  it,  eventually,  in 
the  Protestant  line  of  Hanover.  .Such  was  the  end 
of  that  fifty  years*  struggle  which  commenced  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  The 
great  liberal  party  which  conducted  the  struggle 
throughout,  in  the  end  successfully  vindicated  the 
supremacy  of  the  nation,  and  the  sacred  right  of 
resistance  to  unconstitutional  power.  Their  ex- 
ample has  had  a powerful  influence  in  all  civilised 
countries,  and  the  form  of  polity  which  they  es- 
tablished has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and,  more  or  less,  in  the  countries  of  the 
west  of  Europe,  Its  influence  in  Kuglaud  has 
been  beneficial  beyond  all  that  could  have  been 


anticipated  ; and  the  country  is  mainly  indebted 
for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  comfort  anti  wealth, 
and  for  the  distinguished  place  it  occupies  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  triumph  of  those 
free  principles  of  government  that  were  consoli- 
dated by  the  Revolution.  From  this  period. 
English  domestic  history  assumes  n new  aspect : 
the  conflict  of  ] tarries  succeeds  to  that  of  principles. 
It  is  true  that,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution, 
speculative  opinions  res|>ecting  the  royal  preroga- 
tive coutiuued  to  vary;  and  the  adherence  of  a 
considerable  body  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family, 
although  generally  passive,  placed  the  state  in 
constant  danger ; but  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers,  and  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment, wore  never  afterwards  practically  contested. 
Force  was  abandoned ; and  government,  main- 
tained in  ordinary  times  by  influence,  was  con- 
trolled in  crises  of  imjMirtance  bv  public  opinion. 

In  the  reign  of  William  ill.,  England  was 
involved,  in  a more  serious  manner  than  before,  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent,  by  becoming  a 
party  to  the  general  coalition  provoked  by  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  feeling*  of 
the  English  people,  excited  by  that  prince’s  per- 
secution of  his  Protestant  subjects,  coincided 
j with  the  continental  interests  of  the  king,  and 
made  the  war  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Louis 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  support  and  countenance 
to  the  exiled  family.  The  peace  of  Ryawick 
(1697)  put  a stop  for  a short  period  to  these 
I hostilities. 

Iu  order  to  proride  for  his  military  expenditure, 
(William  III.  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
system  of  loans ; and  by  so  doing  he  engaged, 
to  a great  extent,  the  mercantile  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  estat>- 
lishmeiit.  That  interest,  though  long  influential 
in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  pro- 
minently forward,  for  the  first  time,  as  a distinct 
ami  powerful  element  in  the  state.  Its  increase 
during  the  17tli  century,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
other  classes,  may  Ik*  partly  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  London,  which  in  all  probability  pos- 
sessed about  250, 000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizalteth,  had  more  than  half  a million 
in  that  of  William ; while  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country — almost  five  miliums  and  a half  in 
the  latter  reign — had  undergone  but  a slight  aug- 
mentation. The  Bank  of  England  was  founded 
in  1694. 

Hostilities  recommenced  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  the  surviving  daughter  of  .James  II., 
in  1702,  and  continued  until  1713,  with  some  acces- 
sion of ‘glory,’  but  little  else  to  the  British  arras, 
directed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  ended  these  hostilities.  England  ob- 
tained by  it  little  except  some  extension  of  terri- 
tory in  North  America,  nnd  Minorca  and  Gibraltar 
in  Europe.  The  union  with  Scotland  (1706)  was 
the  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign. 

The  accession  of  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover, 
to  the  throne,  according  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1715),  again 
threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  the 
Revolution;  and  the  suppression  of  a Scotch  re- 
bellion strengtlieiied  his  authority.  The  Septen- 
nial Act,  passed  in  the  same  year,  extended  the 
duration  of  parliament  to  seven  years,  at  which 
term  it  has  since  remained  fixed.  Their  power 
being  confirmed  by  this  enactment,  the  Whigs 
maintained  the  ascendancy  to  the  end  of  the 
reign;  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  ur- 
disturhed.  except  by  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  famous  South  Sea  scheme  (1721),  and  the 
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violent  though  temporary  mercantile  distress  I 
which  followed.  The  peace  of  Western  Europe 
was  guaranteed  by  the  alliance  of  the  new  line  of ' 
English  sovereigns  with  France;  first  under  the 
regency,  and  afterwards  under  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  Cardinal  Floury : a short  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in  1727,  alone 
interrupted  it. 

In  that  year  George  I.  died,  and  his  son, 
George  II.,  ascended  the  throne.  This  event  made 
no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  government,  the 
new  king  being  equally  with  his  father  attached 
to  Sir  Rol>ert  Walpole,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ministers  the  country  has  ever  known.  For  twelve 
years  longer  he  continued  to  maintain  }»eace ; but 
public  clamour,  excited  by  his  political  enemies, 
drove  him,  in  1739,  into  hostilities  with  Spain. 
This  war  was  wholly  of  a commercial  character, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  British 
merchants  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  those 
vast  American  provinces,  which  the  policy  of 
S|iaiii  kept  closed  against  foreign  commercial  en- 
terprise. It  proved  the  ruin  of  Walpole,  who  was 
driven  from  power,  in  1742,  by  a combination 
of  seceding  Whigs,  Tories  and  Jacobites  About 
the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  sovereign,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  involved  the  nation  in  war 
with  France  as  well  as  Spain.  In  1745,  Charles 
Edward,  grandson  of  the  expelled  James  II., 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  immediately  joined 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Highland  clans. 
At  the  outset  he  met  with  some  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a body  of  I ligb- 
lamlers  as  far  south  as  Derby.  But  being  joined 
by  but  few  Englishmen,  aud  having  received  no 
support  from  France,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Scotland,  where  the  battle  of  Culloden  terminated 
his  ill-starred  enterprise,  and  the  last  civil  war 
that  has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain.  The  mea- 
sures that  were  adopted,  in  consequence  of  this 
outbreak,  for  abolishing  clanship  w the  High- 
lands, and  putting  an  end  to  hereditary  juris- 
dictions in  Scotland,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  174#,  this  desultory  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclle.  The  combinations  in 
which  England  had  engaged  on  the  Continent  had 
been  in  general  unsuccessful ; nor  were  the  terms 
of  the  peace  particularly  favourable  to  her  inter- 
ests. But  she  may  lie  said  to  have  attained  in  it, 
what  she  has  never  since  lost,  a decided  maritime 
supremacy  over  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
She  entered  it  as  a competitor,  and  dosed  it  as 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Thenceforward  England  has 
fought  to  preserve,  rather  than  extend,  her  naval 
dominion. 

At  this  period  France  was  peculiarly  anxious 
to  recover  her  lost  maritime  power, inconsequence 
of  that  desire  for  extended  colonial  conquest  which 
then  swayed  her  councils,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  most  active  principle  of  European 
politics  towards  the  middle  of  hist  century.  Dis- 
putes in  the  E.  Indies  and  in  N.  America,  to- 
gether with  the  continental  quarrels  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  brought  about  the  great  contest 
which  commenced  in  175(5,  commonly  called 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, the  management  of  her  affairs  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary men  whose  influence  over  their  age, 
from  their  power  of  inspiring  and  directing  en- 
thusiasm, is  far  greater  thun  the  highest  talents, 
aided  by  the  most  powerful  connections,  but  desti- 
tute of  this  |K‘culiar  faculty,  have  ever  acquired. 
Under  the  guidance  of  l'itt  (Lord  Chatham),  her 
arms  triumphed  in  every  ouarter  of  the  glol»e. 
George  II.  died  in  the  middle  of  this  war  (1700), 


and  was  succeeded  by  George  III.  This  prince, 
ill-educated,  obstinate,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
anti-popular  prejudices,  withdrew  his  confidence 
from  the  ministry  of  his  grandfather.  Pitt,  unable 
any  longer  to  carry  his  measures,  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  A new  ministry  succeeded ; and  a 
glorious  war  was  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which,  however,  secured  to  England  the 
possession  of  Canada  and  some  other  inferior 
acquisitions. 

The  foreign  dominions  for  which  the  seven 
years’  war  had  been  undertaken  had  uow  acquired 
an  enormous  extension,  and  were  increasing  ra- 
pidly in  population  and  importance.  Founded 
partly  by  commercial  adventurers,  partly  bv  re- 
ligious and  political  refugees,  the  colonies  of  tug- 
land  on  the  mainland  of  America,  exclusive  of 
Canada,  part  of  Louisiana,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ac- 
quired from  the  French,  were  divided  into  thirteen 
i ro vinces  or  states,  and  had  2|  millions  of  inbahs. 
n the  West  Indies,  England  possessed  Jamaica, 
then  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  a number  of  smaller 
colonies.  In  Hindustan,  Lord  Clive  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  empire,  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  important  prov.  of  Bengal  in  1757.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  the  realms,  to  the  government 
of  which  George  III.  succeeded.  • 

The  internal  historv  of  England,  (luring  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  an<(  II.,  evinces  a gradual  and 
steady  increase  of  national  prosperity,  without 
rapid  change.  Little  of  the  violent  political  and 
social  emotions  which  had  agitated  the  preceding 
age,  and  were  again  to  agitate  the  next,  was  then 
felt  by  the  community.  The  Jacobite  party  wore 
gradually  out,  and  was,  in  fact,  nearly  extinct  in 
Knglamf  before  the  Scottish  outbreak  of  1745. 
Tlie  laws  against  dissenters,  which  still  remained 
on  the  statute-book,  were  so  modified  by  usage, 
that  little  political  distinction  remained  in  practice 
between  them  and  members  of  the  church.  Thia 
period  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers,  though 
probably  ou  no  sufficient  grounds,  as  living,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  favourable  on  record  as  re- 
spects the  economical  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  Its  beneficial  influence,  in  this  respect, 
was  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  a long  anil  steady  continuance  of 
productive  years.  In  fifty  years,  from  1715  to 
1765,  only  five  deficient  harvests  are  said  to  have 
occurred;  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  generally 
little  more  than  half  what  it  hod  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  imputation  of 
the  country  during  this  period  increased  only 
at  a moderate  rate,  or  from  5,300,000  in  1720,  to 
6,400,000  in  1760;  and  the  labouring  classes  con- 
sequently reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  prosperity 
in  the  shape  of  high  wages.  The  {tour-taws,  as 
managed  at  that  time,  certainly  contributed  to 
prevent  a more  rapid  augmentation.  Moral  and 
orderly  habits,  on  the  whole,  characterised  the 
|>criod ; the  violence  of  earlier  times  hod  dis- 
appeared; and  the  peculiar  vice*  attending  on 
great  wealth  and  manufacturing  industry  had 
scarcely,  as  yet,  begun  to  prevail. 

A novel  order  of  things  began  with  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  New  moral  and  social  im- 
pulses, arising  at  the  same  time  with  an  extra- 
ordinary spread  of  wealth  and  industry,  mate- 
rially altered,  in  a few  years,  the  character  of  the 
community.  The  disputes  respecting  the  expul- 
sion of  the  demagogue  Wilkes  from  parliament, 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  great  events:  they,  for  the  first  time 
(at  least  since  the  commonwealth),  brought  into 
action  a democratic  party  in  the  state,  hostile  to 
the  old  aristocratic  legislature.  This  party  spread 
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most  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  trana- Atlantic 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Exasperated  by  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to 
impose  on  them  a system  of  taxation,  and  incited 
by  the  sympathy  of  a considerable  party  in 
England,  the  thirteen  provinces  of  N.  America 
revolted  in  1770,  and  openly  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. Notwithstanding  a gallant  resistance, 
they  might,  perha|v»,  have  lieen  subdued,  had  not 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  espoused  their  quar- 
rel. England  was  again  involved  in  war  with  the 
chief  continental  nations,  and  maintained,  even 
against  that  formidable  combination,  her  maritime 
supremacy.  But  she  was  forced  to  relinquish  her 
dominion  over  her  revolted  colonies,  which  the  ; 
peace  of  1783  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 

fendent  federal  republic.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
ndia,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  continued  to 
make  a sure  and  gradual  progress. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  was  followed  by 
ministerial  changes  of  unusual  importance.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  Lord  North,  the 
unpopular  minister,  who  had  conducted  the  war, 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been  its  most 
violent  opponent,  which  embraced  meet  of  those 
great  family  interests  that  had,  for  a series  of 
vears,  predominated  in  parliament.  The  king  dis- 
liked, however,  the  coalition  ministry ; and  an 
attempt  to  invade  his  prerogative,  by  a bill  which 
threatened  to  transfer  the  government  of  India,  in 
some  measure,  to  parliament,  afforded  a pretext 
for  its  dismissal.  William  Pitt,  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  then  called  to  the 
direction  of  affairs,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  had  to  contend  at  the  outset  with  a 
hostile  majority  in  the  H.  of  C.,  but  the  country, 
in  which  the  coalition  was  exceedingly  unpopu- 
lar, was  decidedly  in  his  favour;  and  this  and  the 
declared  support  of  the  court  enabled  him  to  dis- 
solve parliament,  and  to  secure  a great  majority 
in  the  new  H.  of  C.  Pitt  now  became  the  most 
powerful  minister  who  had  swayed  the  cabinet 
since  Walpole.  He  called  to  his  assistance  new 
interests,  and  a new  school  of  politicians;  the 
members  of  the  old  oligarchy  either  came  gra- 
dually into  his  views,  or  continued  in  permanent 
opposition.  The  country  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  in  a state  of  great  prosperity, 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  administration. 
But,  in  1793,  it  was  involved  in  war  with  France, 
then  in  the  crisis  of  a tremendous  revolution. 

Between  1750  and  1770,  the  great  system  of 
canals,  which  now  intersects  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, was  commenced,  and  carried  a considerable 
way  towards  completion.  In  1767,  the  first  great 
step  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bv 
the  invention  of  Hargreaves  spinning  jenny. 
Watt’s  first  patent  for  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine  was  taken  out  in  1769;  which  is  also  the 
date  of  Arkwright’s  patent.  These  great,  indus- 
trial inventions,  taking  place  about  the  same 
time,  mav  be  regarded  at  once  as  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  tne  sudden  spread  of  commercial  activity. 
At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  exports  of 
England  amounted  to  oliout  15,000,000/.;  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
25,000,0(8)/.  During  the  same  {teriod,  the  na- 
tional debt  had  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  American 
war. 

The  events  of  the  three  and  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  its  final  conclusion  in  1815,  are  fan  Too 
varied  and  manifold  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in 
this  brief  summary.  At  first  the  British  navy 
obtained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; 
and  most  of  the  remaining  colonies  of  France  and 


Holland  were  conquered.  But  military  operations 
on  the  continent,  and  the  combinations  which 
England  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
Euro | »ean  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  French, 
were  almost  uniformly  unfortunate.  Pitt,  suffer- 
ing from  the  ill  success  of  his  measures,  and  de- 
termined not  to  make  overtures  to  France,  retired 
from  office ; his  place  was  supplied  by  a ministry 
which  was  broken  up  by  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties in  1803,  ami  he  returned  once  more  to  power. 
The  last  great  act  of  his  first  ministry  was  the 
union  with  Ireland,  a measure  long  contemplated, 
but  hastened  bv  the  unfortunate  insurrection  that 
broke  out  in  that  country  in  1798.  The  union 
abolished  the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  and 
introduced  100  new  members  for  Ireland  into  the 
Imperial  H.  of  C.,  ami  the  representative  peers  of 
Ireland  into  the  H.  of  Lords. 

! The  renewed  war  was  but  little  successful  at 
| the  outset,  except  that  the  fleets  of  Spaiu  and 
France  were  totally  destroyed  hv  Nelson,  at  Tra- 
falgar. Pitt  died  in  1806.  after  the  last  of  the 
great  continental  confederacies  bad  been  dissolved 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  But,  shortly  after- 
wards, affairs  took  a favourable  turn.  Napoleon, 
whoee  ambition  was  as  boundless  ns  his  genius 
was  trail acendant,  having  prevailed  on  the 
Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  to  abdicate  the  crown, 
resolved  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  But  in  doing  this  he  provoked 
a resistance  that  could  hardly  have  been  anriei- 
, pated.  Though  the  uMicated  princes  were  the 
merest  imbeciles,  and  their  government  a tissue 
I of  abuses,  the  Spaniards  took  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  nation 
thus  wantonly  violated.  The  English  fanned  the 
i flame  that  had  thus  l»ecn  excited,  and  threw  sup- 
plies of  money  and  ammunition  and  powerful 
armies  into  Spain.  At  first  these  had  but  little 
success;  but  no  sooner  had  their  command  been 
entrusted  to  General  Wellesley,  subsequently 
duke  of  Wellington,  than  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed.  Possessing  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented degree  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
form  a consummate  commander,  the  English  ge- 
neral successively  baffled  and  defeated  all  the 
French  troops  tfiat  were  opposed  to  him;  and 
l finally  expelled  them  from  the  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon, 

! which  had  so  long  triumphed  over  every  cotnbi- 
i nation  formed  for  its  overthrow,  was  irretrievably 
broken  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of  Kussio.  The 
j invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1814,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Napoleon’s  abdication;  and  his  short 
1 reign  after  his  return  from  Elba  was  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  raised  the  glory 
of  the  English  arms  and  of  the  English  general  to 
the  highest  pinnacle. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  restored,  in  as  far  as  the 
nltered  circumstances  of  the  world  would  permit, 
Europe  to  its  state  previously  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Except  the  important 
advantage  of  being  secured  against  the  danger  of 
attack  by  a too  formidable  neighbour,  England 
gained  little  by  the  war.  She  restored  Java,  and 
most  of  the  foreign  colonial  possessions  that  had 
fallen  into  her  hands  during  its  progress,  retain- 
ing only  Malta,  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demernra,  Trini- 
dad, and  some  other  places  in  the  West  Indies. 

| In  India  the  conquest  of  Mysore  iu  1799,  and  sue- 
j oessful  wars  with  the  Maharattas,  left  her  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  peninsula  of  llindostan,  either 
! in  direct  sovereignty,  or  as  protector  of  the  native 
, princes. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  British  nation  during 
this  protracted  struggle  were  on  the  most  gigantic 
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ucaIc.  During  it*  latter  years  the  public  revenue  ! all  kind*  were  loudly  objected  to;  the  abuses  in- 
amounted  to  nearly  60,000,000/.  a year,  and  nearly  cident  to  the  nomination,  or,  os  it  was  called, 
600,000  men  were  employed  in  the  national  aer-  1 rotten  borough  system,  were  denounced ; and  a 
vice  by  sea  and  land;  and,  in  addition  to  the  j demand  for  a remodelling  of  the  elective  system 
sums  raised  by  taxation,  above  600,000,0004  were  ! and  of  the  II.  of  C.  was  raised,  which,  being  sup- 
added  to  the  national  debt  during  the  course  of  I ported  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  town  pop.,  and 
the  contest.  | being,  also,  in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  could 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  the  longest  in  English  ' not  be  long  resisted.  In  1828,  the  Test  Act, 
annals,  ended  in  1820.  For  several  years  before  which,  though  obsolete  in  fact,  still  imposed 
his  death,  the  king  had  laboured  under  mental  nominal  disabilities  on  Protestant  dissenters,  was 
alienation,  the  nival  authority  being  exercised  by  repealed  ; and,  in  1829,  the  barriers  which  had  so 
hi*  son,  with  the  title  of  prince  regent.  During  long  excluded  Homan  Catholics  from  the  legisla- 
te ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV’.,  one  of  the  lure  were  removed.  These  changes,  by  increas- 
most  selfish  and  sensual  of  English  monarch*,  the  ing  the  jmpular  influence,  paved  the  way  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
concerned,  was  interrupted  only  by  the  short  ho*-  the  most  important  act  of  the  reign  of  William 
tilities  of  1827  against  the  Turks,  in  behalf  of  the  | IV.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the 
insurgent  Greeks.  At  home  the  country  was  agi-  , British  dominions,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
tated  by  the  unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  king  system  for  the  administration  of  the  {xior-laws, 
to  procure  a divorce  from  his  wife,  Caroline  of'  were  the  only  other  measures  of  importance  in 
Brunswick,  and  by  a continued  struggle  between  | this  reign,  which  terminated  on  the  20th  of  June, 
the  two  great  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  taking  the  ' 1837 ; when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  ol  the 
terms  in  their  widest  acceptation.  But  the  pro-  , Duke  of  Kent,  and  grand-daughter  of  George 
gress  of  the  country — the  vast  increase  of  manu-  HI.,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Queen  Victoria  was 
factures  and  commerce,  and  consequently  of  the  married  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1840,  to  Prince 
town  population,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- Gotha,  who  died  Dec. 
French  war,  in  1793 — had  greatly  strengthened  14,  1861,  Her  reign  belongs  to  contemporary 
the  Whig,  or  {Kipular  party.  Civil  disabilities  of  history. 

Table,  showing  the  Commencement,  Length,  and  Termination  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England,  since  the  Conquest,  with  the  Date  of  their  respective  Birth,  and  their  Ages. 
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29S  ENKHUYSEN 

ENKIIUYSEN,  or  ENKHUIZEN,  a sea  port 
town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  canU,  on 
a small  peninsula  in  the  Zuvder-Zec,  27  m.  NE. 
Amsterdam.  Pop,  6,890  in  1861.  The  town  is 
fortilied  on  the  laud  side,  and  has  a harbour  for- 
merly  much  frequented  by  trailing  vessels,  hut 
which  is  now  nearly  useless,  from  having  been 
filled  up  with  sand.  It  contains  several  churches, 
a line  town-hall,  and  a large  cannon  foundry; 
and,  by  means  of  a canal,  it  still  commands  a 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  salt  fish.  Dur- 
ing the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  herring 
fisheries  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
number  at  that  time  amounted  to  12,000.  En- 
khuvsen  was  founded  in  1200;  in  1514  it  was  all 
but  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 

ENNIS,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, co.  Clara,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ; prov. 
Munster,  on  the  Fergus,  which  is  here  crossed  bv 
three  bridges ; 20  in.  MV.  Limerick,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Limerick  to  Galway.  Pop.  7,711  in 
1331,  and  7,175  in  1861.  The  town  is  meanly 
and  irregularly  built,  and  most  part  of  the  houses 
in  the  suburbs  arc  mere  cabins.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an  exten- 
sive K.  Cath.  chattel,  used  as  the  cathedral  for 
the  diocese  of  Killmioc,  2 convents,  meeting-houses 
for  Indejtendcnts  and  Methodists,  a school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  a Catholic  college, 
a national  school,  the  county  court-house,  gaol, 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  a house  of  industry,  and 
a barrack.  The  union  workhouse,  opened  in  1841, 
has  accommodation  for  1,200  inmates.  The  con- 
stabulary and  the  revenue  police  have  stations 
here.  Races  are  held  annually  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Under  the  charter  of  James  1.  of  1612, 
the  corporation  consisted  of  a provost  and  12  free 
burgesses.  This  body  returned  2 mems.  for  the 
bor.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union; 
and  it  subsequently  returned  1 mem.  to  the  Imp. 
II.  of  C.  till  the  Reform  Act,  when  the  limits  of 
the  I sir.  were  enlarged,  and  the  10/.  freeholders 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  The  corporation  has 
now  become  extinct,  and  its  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  commissioners.  Registered  electors  191 
in  1865,  all  8/.  rated  occupiers.  The  assizes  for 
the  co.  are  held  here:  as  are  general  sessions  in 
Jan.,  April,  and  OcL,  petty  sessions  on  Fridays, 
and  a manor  court  in  the  suburb  of  Clonroad 
occasionally  for  pleas  to  the  amount  of  10/.  The 
co.  prison,  built  on  the  radiating  plan,  contains 
73  cells  an<l  12  other  prison  rooms.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  but  there  is  a considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  |»art  of  which  is  conveyed 
down  die  river  by  lighters  to  Clare,  2 m.  distant, 
where  the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  is  thence 
shipped  for  England  and  other  parts.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  fairs  on 
9th  April,  9th  May,  1st  Aug.,  3rd  Sept.,  14th  , 
Oct.,  and  3rd  Dec. 

ENNISCORTHY,  a town  of  Ireland,  co.  Wex-  | 
ford,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Slanev,  18  m.  NNW. 1 
Wexford,  on  the  railway  from  Dumin  to  Wexford. 
Pop.  5,955  in  1831,  and  5,396  in  1861.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  the  declivities  of  steep 
hills  on  each  side  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ; it  is  navigable  by  large  barges,  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  and  unloading  of  which  extensive 
quays  have  been  constructed.  The  public  buildings 
nre  the  perish  church,  R.  Cath.  chapel,  convent, 
meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Methodists,  a 
large  school,  almshouses,  a fever  hospital  and 
dispensary,  a market-house,  and  a court-house: 
the  ancient  castle  is  still  standing.  The  cotpora- 
tion,  under  a charter  of  James  1.,  in  161 1,  consists 
of  a portreeve,  12  burgesses,  and  a commonalty: 
it  scut  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  11.  of  C.  till  the 
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Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General 
sessions  ore  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  ami 
petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  The  town  is  a 
constabulary  station.  There  is  here  an  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  tan-yards,  breweries,  a rope- 
walk,  dour- mi  11s,  and  a distillery'.  A brisk  trade 
is  kept  up  with  Wexford  by  the  river.  Markets 
on  'I  hiirsdays  and  Saturdays ; fairs  on  20th  Jan., 
21st  Feb.,  21st  March.  25th  April,  10th  May,  7th 
June,  5th  July,  26th  Aug.,  19tli  Sept.,  10th  OcU, 
15th  Nov.,  and  21st  Dec. 

Enniscorthy  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle,  still 
in  good  preservation,  built  here  by  Raymond  le 
Gros,  who  married  a sister  of  Strongbow.  In 
1649  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  1798,  it  fell,  after  a sanguinary'  conflict, 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  latter  after- 
wards established  their  head-quarters  on  Vinegar 
Hill,  which  commands  the  town.  Here  they  were 
attacked,  and  driven  from  their  position  with  great 
loss  by  the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Lake,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1798. 

ENNISKILLEN,  an  inland  town  and  parL 
bor.  of  Ireland,  co.  Fermanagh,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  prov.  Ulster,  beautifully  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  river  or  strait  connecting  the 
two  principal  divisions  of  Lough  Erne ; 85  m. 
NNW.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry.  Pop.  6,116  in  1831,  and  5,820  in 
1861.  The  town  nas  suburbs  on  its  E.  and  W. 
sides  on  the  mainland,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  two  handsome  bridges : it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a main  street,  and  is  pretty  well  built. 
Under  a charter  of  James  L,  in  1613,  the  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a provost,  14  burgesses,  and  a 
commonalty ; but  it  is  now  extinct,  and  the  town 
property  is  vested  in  commissioners.  The  bor. 
sent  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C„  and  since  the 
Union  has  sent  1 mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  280  in  1865,  all  8 L rated 
occupiers.  A bor.  court  is  held  on  Thursday  for 
the  recovery  of  small  suras.  The  co.  assizes  are 
held  here,  as  are  the  general  and  petty  sessions. 
The  public  buildings  arc  the  parish  church,  a R. 
Cath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  an  infirmary,  with  a dispensary, 
a linen -bull,  barracks,  and  the  co.  court -house 
and  prison.  The  prison,  on  the  radiating  plan, 
has  36  single  cells,  and  10  other  rooms  for  pri- 
soners. The  Union  workhouse,  oj>ened  in  1845, 
has  accommodation  for  1270  inmates.  Leather 
is  manufactured  to  a small  extent,  and  there  are 
2 distilleries  and  a brewery.  The  trade  consists 
in  timber,  coal,  and  slate,  brought  partly  by  rail- 
way, and  partly  by  water  from  Rcleck.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  fairs  on  the 
10th  of  every  month,  except  March,  May,  and 
August. 

Mr.  Inglis  speaks  in  the  most  favourable  terms 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  round  Enniskillen, 
and  of  the  town  itself.  * I found  it  one  of  the 
most  respectable  towns  I hod  seen  in  Ireland; 
and  its  population  by  far  the  most  respectable- 
looking  that  1 had  anywhere  yef  seen.  It  abound* 
in  respectable  shops;  and  I never  saw  shojw*  better 
tilled  than  they  were  on  the  market-day.  I 
understand  that  many  of  the  tradespeople  are 
wealthy,  and  that  the  retail  trade  is  brisk  and 
profitable.  The  town  stands  almost  wholly  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Enniskillen.’  (Inglia’s  Ireland, 
ii.  152.)  The  corporation  revenue,  derived  princi- 
pally from  tolls,  amounts  to  about  600/.  a year. 

From  its  position,  the  possession  of  Enniskillen 
has  always  been  of  importance  in  Irish  contests. 
It  distinguished  itself  during  the  war  of  1689,  by 
its  attachment  to  the  liiicral  side,  and  by  its  re- 
sisting and  defeating  a superior  force  sent  to  re- 
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ducc  it  by  James  II.  Part  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  Enniskillen  were  subsequently  formed  into  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  which  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Enniskillen  dragoons. 

EX  NS,  or  ENS,  a town  of  Upper  Austria, 
circ.  Traun,  on  the  Enns,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Danube,  10  ro.  SE.  Linz,  on  the  railway  from 
Linz  to  Vienna.  Pop.  3,755  in  1*58.  The  town, 
which  is  placed  iijmui  a steep  hill,  is  well  built, 
and  contains  a lofty  tower  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  The  expense  of  building  the  old 
walls  of  Enns  was  defrayed  by  a part  of  the  ransom 
of  Richard  I.  of  England.  Enns  possesses  gome 
linen,  steel,  and  hardware  manufactories,  and 
breweries.  It  Is  supposed  to  stand  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  an.  lAturiacum,  where  a jiersecutiou 
of  the  Christians  took  place  under  Galerius  in 
304.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  its  vicinity. 

ENOS  (an.  JEitod),  a marit,  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  sanjiac  of  Gallipoli,  at  the  extremity  of 
a long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land  forming  t he- 
ft. boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  36  m.  N\V. 
Gallipoli;  lat.  40°  41'  58"  N.,  long.  25°  58'  44"  E. 
Kstim.  |*>p.  8,000.  Being  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Maritza,  it  is,  to  some  extent,  the  sea-port 
of  Adrionople,  and  is  very  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce.  However,  a sand-bank,  which 
increases  every  year,  has  been  allowed  to  form  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  town  stands  in  pools  and  swamps  Of 
water,  which  not  only  produce  pestilential  levers 
that  extend  to  Adrianople,  but  are  the  greatest 
impediments  to  trade.  Formerly,  large  vessels 
used  to  enter  the  port ; but  now  even  the  small 
craft  from  Smyrna  are  obliged  to  unload  outside 
the  bank.  The  Maritza  is  navigable  up  to  Adria- 
noplc  in  winter  and  spring  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden,  but  in  summer  the  sea  craft  only 
ascend  as  far  as  Demotion.  (AimiAXOFLE.) 

EPERIES,  or  PRESSOVA,  a fortified  town  of 
Upper  Hungary,  co.  Saros,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Tiireza,  an  affluent  of  the  Thciss,  and  near 
the  Cnr|iat hiaiis,  140  m.  NE>  Pesth  ; lat.  48°  58' 
45"  N.,  long.  21°  15'  40"  E.  Pop.,  with  its  suln 
urlm,  0,610  in  1858.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built 
towns  in  this  part  of  Hungary,  and  contains  four 
Catholic  churches,  a Lutheran  church,  chapter- 
house, synagogue,  co.  and  town  halls  ; a Catholic 
gymnasium  and  high-school,  Lutheran  college, 
episcopal  library,  and  a place  of  resort  for  the 
religious  termed  ‘ Calvary.’  It  is  the  residence 
of  a bishop  of  the  United  Greek  church,  and  the 
seat  of  the  board  of  government  for  Hungary*  on 
this  side  the  Theiss,  Its  inhab.  manufacture  linen 
fabrics,  for  which  this  town  is  noted,  woollen  and 
hempen  cloths,  earthenware,  and  lieer  ; and  have 
a considerable  trade  in  w ine,  com,  and  cattle. 
Eperics  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  a great 
deal  of  fiax  is  raised  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  Is 
ill  supplied  W'ith  water  for  drinking;  near  it  are 
some  worm  chalybeate  springs  used  as  baths ; 
and  at  no  great  distance  is  the  royal  salt  mine 
of  SoovAr. 

EI’ERXAY  (an.  Aqtut  Perennes),  a town  of 
France,  deji.  Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Marne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  20  m.  WXW.  Chalons,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Chalons.  Pop.  10,621  in 
1861.  The  town  was  formerly  a place  of  some 
strength,  but  its  walls  are  now  fallen  into  a state 
of  deeay.  Though  irregular,  it  is  neat  and  well 
built.  In  one  of  its  open  spaces  is  a handsome 
new  church,  of  the  Doric  order.  Epemay  has  a 
theatre,  a communal  college,  and  a public  library, 
containing  10,000  vols. ; and  is  the  seat  of  a huF>- 
prcfccturc  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
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and  commerce.  But  the  grand  distinction  of  Ej>er- 
nay  consists  in  its  being  the  principal  entrepot  for 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  the  best  of  which  are 
produced  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  celebrated 
wine  vaults  are  excavated  in  the  chalk  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built.  They  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  stowage  and  improvement  of  the 
wine,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  as  solid  as  if  they 
were  aupiiortcd  by  arches.  The  wines  are  classed 
/tar  treiUes,  otherwise  par  emu,  or  growths.  Few 
travellers  stop  at  E|X‘rnay  without  visiting  these 
vaults.  This,  however,  is  not  always  free  from 
danger,  especially  with  newly  bottled  wine,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  August,  when  the  vine  is  in 
blossom,  and  when  the  gra|x*  begins  to  ripen.  At 
such  periods  the  bottles  frequently  explode  with 
great  violence  ; and  fatal  accidents  have  in  con- 
sequence happened  to  workmen  ami  visitors,  who 
have  neglected  to  use  the  precaution  of  cover- 
ing themselves  with  iron  masks  provided  for  the 
purjMMe. 

Eperuav  has  sustained  several  sieges,  especially 
that  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  in  1592. 
Previously  to  that  period  it  had  been  burnt  by 
Francis  L,  to  prevent  its  fulling  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  V. 

EPHESUS,  an  ancient  and  now  ruined  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  called  by  Pliny  the  light  of  Asia — 
lumen  Ante  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  v.  § 29),  and  famous 
alike  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Cayster,  near  its  embouchure  on  the  W. 
coast  of  fouia,  and  near  the  modern  village  of 
Aisaluck,  38  m.  SSE.  Smyrna.  The  epoch  of  its 
foundation  is  very  remote,  licing  ascritted  by  some 
to  the  Amazons  ; but  it  subseciuently  received  a 
colony  of  Ionian  Greeks  under  Androclus,  the  son 
of  Codms  ; and  thenceforth  occupied  a distin- 
guished place  among  the  twelve  confederated 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  remotest 

Iieriod,  Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  a temple  of 
>iana,  hence  called  the  Ephesian  goddess,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity ; and  on  being  besieged  by 
Onus,  the  inhab.  made  an  offering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  uniting  it  to  her  temple  by  a rope  seven 
stadia  (7~8ths  m.)  in  length.  (Herod.,  lib.  i.  § 26.) 
Subsequently  to  this  period  the  original  city  was 
gradually  abandoned,  and  a new  one  grew  up 
round  the  temple  ; but  its  situation  was  again 
changed,  especially  by  the  interference  of  Lysi- 
machus,  who  is  said  to  have  compelled  a portion 
of  the  inhab.  to  resort  to  a new  town  ne  had 
built  on  higher  ground.  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
the  other  Ionian  cities,  were  early  distinguished 
by  their  commerce,  and  became  aiming  the  great- 
est emporiums  of  the  ancient  world  The  wealth 
they  had  thus  accumulated  enabled  the  Ioniaus 
to  erect,  at  their  joint  expense  (factum  a tola  Asia, 
Plin.,  lib.  xxxvi.  § 21),  a noble  temple  in  honour 
of  Diana,  in  which  was  placed  her  image  in  ivory, 
said  to  have  been  sent  clown  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, but  which  was  really  the  work  of  an  artist 
named  Canitia.  (Plin..  lib.  xix.  § L)  This  sacred 
edifice,  accounted  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
its  time,  csca|ied  that  destruction  in  which  all  the 
other  Greek  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were  involved 
through  the  impotent  fury  of  Xerxes,  after  his 
expulsion  from  Greece.  But  it  soon  after  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  insane  rage  for  notoriety  of  an 
obscure  individual  of  the  name  of  Hcrostratus, 
who,  to  peqx'tuate  his  memory,  sot  lire  to  the 
temple.  (Val.  Max.,  lid  viii.  § 14.)  The  Grand 
Council  oi  Ionia  endeavoured  to  disap{x>int  the 
incendiary,  by  passing  a decree  that  his  name 
should  not  be  mentioned  (Aul.  GelL  Xoct.  Attic* 
lib.  ii.  § 6.)  But  it  was  divulged  by  the  historian 
ThcojKimpus.  (Val.  Max.,  ubi  supra.)  This  event 
is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  night  in  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  (Oiocro  de  Nat.  I 
Deorora,  lib.  iu  § 27.)  At  a subsequent  period.  [ 
Alexander  oflerea  to  rebuild  the  temple,  provided  ! 
he  were  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the 
front ; but  this  was  declined  by  the  Ephesians,  . 
who,  principally  at  their  own  cost,  but  partly. ! 
also,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  others, 
raised  a new  temple  to  the  goddess  far  transcend-  1 
ing  its  predecessor,  and  such  as  entitled  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  j 
To  lessen  the  risk  of  injury  from  earthquakes,  it 
was  built  on  the  margin  of  a marsh,  its  founda- 
tions costing  an  immense  ex|>en*e.  It  was  425  ft. ; 
in  length,  220  do.  in  breadth,  and  adorned  by  ' 
127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  60  ft.  in 
height.  (Plitu  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvi.  § 14.)  The 
altar  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles  ; the  famous 
sculptor  iScopas  also  contributed  to  the  embel-  j 
liahmcnt  of  the  fane,  which,  among  other  chefs-  J 
tf  cm  pres  of  art,  could  boast  of  a noble  picture  of  i 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Apelles,  a native  of  the  1 
city.  An  extensive  sanctuary  was  attached  to  the  j 
temple  ; but  this  privilege  was  annulled  by  Tibe- 
rius, on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  led. 

The  worship  of  DianA  was  entrusted  to  the  care  1 
of  a number  of  priests  (Kttiatore s and  Kssenes),  I 
and  a select  band  of  virgin  priestesses ; and  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  any  breach  of  that  chastity 
so  dear  to  the  goddess,  the  former  were  emas- 
culated. (Strain,  lib.  xiv.  p.  641.)  A great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Diana  was  annually  celebrated 
at  Ephesus,  under  the  presidency  of  A starch*,  or 
deputies  sent  by  the  different  Ionian  cities,  which 
was  resorted  to  not  only  by  crowds  of  visitors 
from  all  part*  of  Ionia,  but  also  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  MAgna  GredA,  or  S.  Italy.  Games 
were  then  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence ; and  the  city  was  crowded  with  the  vota- 
ries of  pleasure  and  traffic,  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  tilling  up  of  the  harbour 
by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  river,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  was  laid  under  considerable 
difficulties  ; but  every  one  knows  that,  though  it 
had  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  it  had  lost  no- 
thing of  its  ancient  fame  and  celebrity  when  it 
was  visited  bv  St.  Paul.  Although  the  cry  then 
was,  * (ireat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! ’ (Acts 
xix.  28,  34,)  her  worship  was  doomed  speeduy  to 
decline.  St.  Paul  resided  here  for  three  years, 
and  founded  a church  that  became,  as  it  were,  the 
metropolis  of  Asia.  (Acts  xx.  81.)  Among  his 
other  enormities,  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled 
the  temple  of  Diana  of  several  of  its  sacred  offer- 
ings, and  of  a large  amount  of  treasure.  Rut  it 
recovered,  in  some  degree,  from  this  attack  ; and 
continued  to  attract  some  portion  of  its  ancient 
veneration,  till  it  was  finally  burned  by  the  Goths 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Resides  Apelles,  his 
great  rival  Parrlinsius,  Heraclitus  the  philosopher, 
Hipponax  the  poet,  and  Artemidorus  the  geo- 
grapher, were  natives  of  Ephesus ; but  its  inhab. 
were  distinguished  more  by  their  voluptuousness, 
refinement,  and  traffic,  than  by  their  taste  for 
learning  or  philosophy.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  addicted  to  sorcery,  and  such  like  arts. 
What  were  called  the  Evhesian  letters , appear  to 
have  been  magical  symbols  inscribed  on  the  crown, 
girdle,  and  feet  of  the  statue  of  Diana,  in  the  great 
temple  ; and  it  was  believed  that  whoever  pro-  : 
nounced  them,  had  forthwith  all  that  he  desired ! 
(Gibbon,  cap.  10;  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  art. 
Kphdse.) 

The  walls,  which  may  be  still  traced,  embrace, 
afcording  to  Pocockc,  a circuit  of  about  4 m.  Re- 
sides its  temple,  Ephesus  had  many  noble  build- 
ings, among  which  may  yet  be  seen  the  mins 
vf  a circus,  a theatre,  and  gymnasium.  But  the 


ravages  of  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of 
nature  have  completed  the  ruin  of  this  once 
famous  city ; and  her  ancient  magnificence  is  in- 
dicated bv  the  extent,  rather  than  the  preser- 
vation, of  her  remains.  The  ancient  aqueduct, 
of  which  a portion  still  exists,  is  a*cril>e<l  to  the 
Greek  emperors.  Hit  ‘ candlestick  has  been  re- 
moved out  of  his  place.’  (Rev.  ii.  5.)  In  1764, 
when  Ephesus  was  visited  by  Dr.  ('handler,  4 its 
population  consisted  of  a few'  Greek  peasants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence,  and 
insensibility  ; the  representatives  of  an  illustrious 
people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their  great- 
ness ; some  the  subst  ructure  of  the  glorious  edi- 
fice which  they  raised ; some  beneAth  the  vaults 
of  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  their 
diversions  ; and  some  in  the  abrupt  precipice,  in 
the  sepulchres  which  received  their  ashes.  . . . 

Ephesus  was  a ruinous  place  when  the  Emperor 
Justinian  filled  Constantinople  with  its  statues, 
and  raised  the  church  of  ,Ht.  Sophia  on  its  co- 
lumns. Since  then  it  has  been  almost  quite  ex- 
hausted. Its  streets  are  obscured  and  overgrown. 
A herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from 
the  sun  at  noon  ; and  a noisy  flight  of  crows  from 
the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We 
heard  the  partritlgc  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  The  glorious  jiomp  of  its 
heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remembered  ; and 
Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles, 
and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until  it  increased 
to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  ex- 
istence hardly  visible.'  (Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
160,  4 to.  ed. ; see  also  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia  by 
the  Dilettante  Society,  where  plates  and  measure- 
ments are  given  of  the  principal  extant  mins  ; 
Toumcfort,  it  513-523  ; Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory. vii.  416,  8 vo.  ed. ; Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
i.  863,  drc.) 

EPINAL,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Vosges,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Moselk; 
36  m.  SSE.  Nancy,  65  m.  NNE.  Besancon,  and 
293  m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Nano'  to 
Belfort  and  Desanpm.  Pop.  11,957  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerly  fortified  with  ramparts,  and  de- 
fended by  a castle ; but  of  these,  only  the  mins  of 
the  latter  now  remain.  It  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and,  though  ill  paved,  is  clean : it  has  quavs  mud 
tine  promenades  along  the  river.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  lnyracks,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, 2 hospitals,  the  church,  theatre,  public 
library  with  17, (KM)  vols.,  and  a museum  of  |taint- 
ings  and  antiquities.  Epinal  is  the  seat  of  a tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  a chamber  of  manu- 
factures, and  a communal  college,  1 1 has  a society 
of  emulation,  schools  of  linear  design  apd  music, 
and  a gratuitous  course  of  midwifery;  manufac- 
tures of  embroidery  and  lace,  linens,  stockings, 
pottery,  jm|*er.  and  oil ; and  some  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  iron,  deals,  and  other  timber.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  10th  century;  in  1466, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  John,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  granted  it  many  privileges ; in  1670  it 
was  taken  by  the  French.  ’ 

EKEKLI.  See  Hekaclka. 

ERFURT,  a fortified  town  in  a nearly  isolated 
portion  of  the  Prussian  dominion,  prov.  Saxony, 
formerly  a free  im peri al  city,  and  now  the  tap.  of 
a reg.  and  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Gera,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Unstrutt,  about  midway  between 
Gotha  and  Weimar,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzig 
to  C ousel  ami  Frankfort -on-the  May  no.  Pop. 37.01$ 
in  1861,  excl.  of  a garrison  of  4,464.  The  town  is 
somewhat  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  no  street 
or  square  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  market- 
place. with  a small  obelisk,  erected  In  honour  of 
one  of  the  last  electors  of  Mayence,  ami  the  (**•»- 
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denplatz,  leading  to  the  cathedral.  This  building,  1 
originally  a fine  Gothic  structure,  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  the  1 
town  has  been  exposed ; but  considerable  sums  j 
have  recently  been  expended  on  its  rejuiir.  In  its  I 
tower  is  a bell  10^  in.  thick,  10  ft.  liigh,  about  32 
ft.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  276  cwt  There 
are  14  other  churches  ; and  an  Ursuline  convent,  to 
which  a ffirl's  school  is  attached.  The  Augustine 
convent,  111  which  Lather  passed  several  years  of 
his  life,  is  now  converted  into  an  orphan  asylum  ; 
but  the  apartment  of  the  Reformer  is  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  condition,  and 
contains  his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics.  The 
town  lias  another  orphan  asylum,  with  institutions 
for  the  blind ; the  deaf  ami  dumb ; a school  for 
poor  children,  and  a bouse  of  correction.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1392,  and  suppressed  in  INI 6, 
has  been  replaced  by  gymnasiums  for  Catholics 
and  Protestants  : it  has,  besides,  a teachers’  semi- 
nary, an  academy  of  sciences,  with  a library;  ami 
a botanic  garden  with  a library  of  40,000  vols.,  j 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  university.  There 
are  also  schools  for  drawing,  mathematics,  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  and  midwifery;  several  scien- 
tific and  literary  associations,  and  cabinets  of  na- 
tural history,  tneilals,  ami  other  objects  of  art.  Er- 
furt is  a fortress  of  the  second  class,  ami  im|tortaul 
from  its  position  on  the  high  road  between  Frank- 
fort and  Lcipzic.  In  addit  ion  to  its  outer  ramj>arl* 
and  ditches,  it  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  Peten*- 
berg,  built  on  a hill  in  its  interior,  and  that  of 
Cyriakslxirg  without  its  walls,  on  a height  ubout 
800  ft.  in  elevation.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Erfurt  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
Germany,  and  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, it*  is  said  to  have  had  ns  many  as  68,000 
iuhub.  The  business  of  shoemaking  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  silk  ribands  and  other  fabrics,  ver- 
micelli, pearl-barley,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a local  government  for  its  reg.and 
circle,  a board  of  taxation  council  and  tribunal  for 
the  town  and  circle,  but  not  of  a judicial  court  for 
its  distr.  or  reg.  It  first  formed  part  of  the  Prus- 
sian doro.  in  1803;  frum  1807  to  1813  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  in  1808  a memorable  in- 
terview took  place  in  it  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  cm|>erur  of  Russia.  It  was  restored 
to  Prussia  in  1814. 

ERIE  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of) 
N.  America,  lietween  Canada  amt  the  U.  States, 
included  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  > 
St.  Lawrence.  It  lies  between  laL  41°  22'  and 
42°  52'  N.,  and  long.  79°  and  85°  YV.,  having  N. 
the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  and  S.  and  j 
E.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  j 
York.  Its  shape  is  elliptical ; length  SW.  to  NE.  | 
alsiut  265  m. ; breadth  varying  from  10  m.  to 
about  03  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  is  estimated 
in  the  ‘American  Cyclopaedia'  at  12,000,  but  by 
Darby  at  only  8,030  sq.  m.  It  receives  near  its 
W.  extremity  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  the  upper  lakes  by  the 
Detroit  river,  its  own  surplus  waters  being  con- 
veyed to  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  the  Niagara, 
celebrated  for  its  stupendous  waterfall.  Its  mean 
height  alsive  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  estimated  nt 
6ti6  ft.,  In-ing  nlsait  62  ft.  below  that  of  l^akes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  and  322  ft.  above  that  of 
Ontario.  Its  depth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
is  nowhere  more  than  270  ft.,  and  in  most  parts  is 
cotisidcrablv  under  200  ft.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
gradually  ficcotning  shallower;  and  in  proof  of 
this  it  is  stated  in  a late  Buffalo  journal,  that  I>ong 
Point  bad  in  three  years  gained  3 m.  on  the  water, 
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and  that  the  land  is  also  rapidly  gaining  along  its 
S.  shore.  Its  bottom  appears  to  be  composed  of 
an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  resting  on 
secondary  schistose  sandstone.  (Darby.)  Its  N. 
shore  is  rocky  and  dangerous ; the  opposite  one 
has  also  long  lines  of  rock ; and,  except  at  either 
extremity,  none  of  its  shore-harbours  afford  a safe 
and  steady  entrance  of  7 ft.  water.  (Darby.)  In 
addition  to  other  impediments  to  navigation,  a 
current,  not  perceptible  in  the  other  great  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system,  sets  constantly  W..  and 
N\V.  or  SW.  winds  continually  prevail;  besides 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a part  of 
Lake  Erie  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  traffic 
on  it  is  obstructed  by  ice  for  some  weeks  in  the 
spring  after  the  navigation  of  the  other  lakes  is 
open  and  unim|>cded.  Towards  the  W.  extremity, 
there  are  several  groups  of  small  islands,  and  one 
— Cunningham  Island,  belonging  to  the  U.  States 
— has  an  excellent  harbour  called  Put-in-Bay,  with 
12  ft.  water.  On  the  N.  shore,  several  promon- 
tories stretch  into  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  Point  Land- 
guard.  Except  the  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  receives 
few  rivers  of  any  consequence,  and  all.  without 
; exception,  have  tars  at  their  mouths.  The  Ouse 
or  W clland,  which  unites  with  its  K.  extremity,  is 
its  principal  affluent,  and  lias  l>oen  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  construction  of  the  Welland  canal, 
of  which  it  forms  a part,  connecting  the  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
[ gara.  (See  Canada.)  The  Eric  canal,  868  m.  in 
; length,  runs  from  the  town  of  BufTalo  to  the  Hud- 
| soil  river;  the  Ohio  canal.  884  m.  in  length,  ex- 
tends fn»rn  Cleveland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
to  the  Scioto,  a little  S.  of  Columbus.  The  former 
of  these  canals  places  Lake  Eric  in  communication 
with  the  Atlantic;  the  latter  connects  it  with  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  (For  further  particulars  res|>c<’t- 
ing  these  important,  canals,  see  Cleveland, 
United  States,  New  Yoke,  and  Ohio.)  Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Erie,  Cleveland,  San- 
dusky, Portland,  and  Detroit  are  the  principal 
towns  on  Lake  Erie,  within  the  territories  of  the 
U.  States,  and  Port  Talbot,  Dover,  and  Sherbrooke 
in  those  Indulging  to  Great  Britain. 

ERIVAN,  or  I RWAN,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
being  the  cap.  of  Russian  Armenia,  on  the  Zengui, 
an  atllucnt  of  the  Araxes,  84  m.  NNE.  Mount 
Ararat,  and  106  ra.  S.  by  W.  Teflis.  Pop.  9.610 
in  1858.  The  town  contains  about  2,000  houses, 
interqiersed  with  numerous  gardens,  and  mins  of 
various  dates,  the  whole  fortified,  and  protected 
by  a citadel  placed  on  a steep  rock,  more  than 
6(H)  ft.  in  height,  overhanging  the  river.  This 
fortress,  which  is  about  2,000  yds.  in  circuit.  Is 
encompassed  by  a double  rampart  of  earth  Hanked 
with  towers  ; it  contains  the  ancient  (talare  of  the 
khans,  now  the  residence  of  the  governor;  a lino 
mosque,  a cannon  foundry,  and  barracks.  The 
houses  in  the  town  are  mostly  mean,  and  irregu- 
larly built.  Erivau  has,  however,  a large  and 
handsome  caravanserai,  with  780  shops,  besides  4 
Armenian  churches,  one  Rusao-Greck  ditto;  an 
Armenian  convent,  8 mosques,  some  aqueducts  of 
a curious  construction,  and  a good  stone  bridge  of 
several  arches,  across  the  river.  The  town  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  a station  for  caravans  from 
Titiis  and  Knscroum,  and  has  a considerable  trade 
with  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  epoch  of  the  found- 
ation of  Erivan  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians  from  the  Turks  in  1685.  The  latter  re- 
took it  in  1724;  but  it  was  agnin  taken  by  the 
Persians,  under  Nadir  Shah,  in  1748.  The  Rus- 
sians were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  take  it  in 
j 1808;  but  they  succeeded  in  1827,  and  were  con- 
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firmed  in  its  poss«*wion  by  the  treaty  with  Persia 

of  tiie  following  year. 

ERLANGEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  eire.  Central 
Franconia,  on  the  Regnitz,  23  in.  S.  Bamberg,  on 
the  railway  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremlierg.  Pop. 
10,923  in  1861.  It  ia  walled  and  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  towns:  the  latter,  which  is  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  of  Germany,  was  founded  bv 
Christian  Ernest,  margrave  of  llayreuth,  in  168t>. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  Protestant  university, 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  established  1743, 
and  usually  attended  bv  about  280  students.  This 
institution  occupies  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
margraves  of  llayreuth,  and  has  connected  with 
it  schools  of  theology,  moral  philosophy,  mid- 
wifery, medicine,  and  the  tine  arts,  a polytechnic 
school,  a gymnasium,  general  and  lying-in  hos- 
pitals, cabinets  of  natural  history,  a botanic  gar- 
den, and  a library  of  100,000  vola.  The  palace 
gardens  are  very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  adorned 
with  statues.  Woollen  goods,  stockings,  hats, 
leather  and  leathern  articles,  are  made  in  the 
town ; which  has  also  a large  plate-glass  manu- 
factory, and  a brewer}',  besides  some  trade  in 
cattle!  Most  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants.  Many 
French  refugee*  settled  in  Erlangen  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  1666, 
the  first  learned  society  in  Germany  was  esta- 
blished here. 

ERLAU  (Hung.  JSyer,  Slav.  Jngrr),  a fortified 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Here*,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  both  sides  the  Krhui.  an  affluent  of  the 
Theiss,  65  in*  N E.  Pesth.  Pop.  19,815  in  1858. 
The  town  has  2 suburbs ; is  entered  by  6 gates; 
and  contains  a cathedral  and  6 other  churches,  an 
archbishop’s  palace,  lyccum,  with  a library  and 
observatory,  an  arcliiepiscopal  seminary,  gymna- 
sium, Catholic  high  school,  conventual  hospital, 
asylum  fur  infirm  clergymen,  and  various  other 
public  insli  tut  ions.  The  neighbourhood  of  Erlau 
is  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  ; it  produces 
from  180,000  to  200,000  rimer*  of  fine  red  wine* 
annually,  and  the  best  tobacco  in  Hungary.  The 
culture  "of  these  article*,  together  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  linen  fabric*,  leather  and 
leathern  goods,  employ  most  of  the  inhah. 

ERNE  (LOUGH),  a celebrated  lake  of  Ireland, 
co.  Fermanagh,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  It  consists  of  two  principal  lakes, 
the  Upper  and  Lower,  connected  by  a broad  wind- 
ing channel.  It  contains  in  all  an  area  of  about 
40,000  acres;  and  stretches  NW.  and  SE.  30  or 
35  m.  The  lower  lake  is  the  largest ; and  both  it 
and  the  upper  lake  are  full  of  islands,  some  of 
them  large  and  thickly  inhabited,  many  of  them 
well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so  disposed  and  ac- 
companied by  such  a diversity  of  coast,  as  to  form 
u vast  number  of  rich  and  interesting  prospects. 
Enniskillen  stands  on  an  island  in  the  channel 
between  the  up(ier  and  lower  lakes ; and  on  an- 
other island  is  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ely.  The  lake  is  elevated  about  140  fu  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives  the  Erne  and 
several  other  rivers ; and  discharges  itself  at  its 
NW.  extremity  by  a rapid  current  of  about  9 m., 
which  after  falling  over  many  ledges  of  obstruct- 
ing rocks,  precipitates  itself  down  a grand  cataract 
into  the  sea  at  Ballyshonnon.  It  has  Iwen  pro- 
posed to  open  a navigable  channel  from  the  sea  to 
the  lake  by  means  of  a canal,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  material  sendee. 

ERZEROUM  or  ERZ-RUM  (Arab.  Arzen-el- 
]{uun i),  an  important  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
cap.  of  an  extensive  pachalic  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  a amskier  paclm;  in  a plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tcheldir  mountains,  ncur  the 
sources  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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6,000  to  7.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  134 
m.  SE.  Trebizond,  144  m.  NE.  bv  E.  Diarbekr, 
and  156  m.  WXVV.  M.  Ararat;  lat.  89°  59' 80" 
N. ; long.  41°  46'  15"  E.  Its  p6p.  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  different  periods;  but  pre- 
viously to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1821,  it 
amounted  to  near  100,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  invasion  in  1*29,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about70,000  or  80,000.  But  having  been  almn- 
doned  by  most  Armenian  families,  previously  to 
its  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  it  had 
not,  in  1835,  according  to  Mr.  Brant,  above  15,000 
inhAb.  (Ge«*g.  .Journal,  vi.  201.)  Probably,  how- 
ever. this  estimate  was  below  the  mark,  and  the 
pop.  has  since  increased. 

4 Only  the  citadel,  which  occupies  a low  emi- 
nence within  the  city,  Ls  now  fortified.  A trench 
and  two  walls  once  surrounded  it ; but  the  inner 
wall  only  is  now  entire.  It  is  solidly  built  of 
stone,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
Turkish  fortresses  in  general.  Besides  the  bazaars, 
the  principal  mosques,  and  many  private  dwelling- 
houses,  it  formerly  enclosed  the  palace  of  the 
{laclia;  but  that  extensive  building  was  de- 
molished by  the  Russians.’  (Missionary  Researches 
in  Armenia,  pj».  68,  64.)  According  to  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  (Asia  Minor,  p.366),  the  citadel  is  3 or  4 
m.  in  cire.  Capt.  Wilbraham  entered  it  by  a 
strong  and  massive  gateway,  flanked  by  two  mu- 
tilated though  still  beautiful  minarets.  Most  of 
the  Turkish  inhah.  reside  w’ithin  the  citadel.  The 
streets  of  the  city,  which  may  lie  regarded  as  a 
suburb  attached  to  the  citadel,  are  narrow,  crooked, 
filthy,  and  infested  with  troops  of  hungry  dogs. 
The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  mud,  wood, 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  being,  in  general,  only  one 
story  high.  A green  sward  has  grown  over  the 
terraces  of  dirt,  by  which,  instead  of  roofs,  they 
are  all  covered,  and  gives  them,  when  viewed 
from  an  eminence  above,  almost  as  much  the  as- 
pect of  a meadow  as  of  a city.  The  environs  are 
singularly  destitute  of  trees,  the  dried  faces  of 
the  cattle  being  the  only  fuel.  Water  is  good 
and  abundant,  but  wine,  according  to  Toumefort, 
is  execrable.  (Lettres  du  l^evant,  ii.  259,  4th  ed.) 
Erzeroum  has  two  Armenian  churches,  a Greek 
church,  and  about  40  mosques,  the  largest  of 
which  will  accommodate  3,000  people.  It  has  an 
extensive  custom-house  and  36 khans  or  inns,  many 
of  which  arc  large  and  solidly  constructed.  Its 
bazaars  are  poor  and  small,  though  its  markets 
appear  to  lie  well  supplied  with  provisions ; and  a 
great  many  oxen  are  killed  weekly.  The  city  is 
well  situated  for  trade,  on  the  high  road  between 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  N.  Persia;  and  it  was 
once  the  thoroughfare  for  most  part  of  the  over- 
land commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East, 
which  survived  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Recently  its  commerce 
has  been  diminished  from  a variety  of  cause*; 
but  mainly  from  the  emigration  of  its  Christian 
inhah.,  who  were  its  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  to 
the  adjacent  possessions  of  Russia.  The  manu- 
facture of  copper  utensils,  which  once  formed  the 
principal  branch  of  industry,  is  now  almost  aban- 
doned ; but  it  still  continues  to  have  some  trade 
in  furs,  galls  Ac.  The  amount  of  gootls  that 
passes  through  Erzeroum,  in  transitu,  is  very  con- 
siderable; and  (’apt.  Wilbraham.  who  visited  the 
city  in  1837,  says  that  it  had  materially  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  *t cam-boats  on  the 
Black  Sea.  From  the  E.,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere 
and  Persia,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  mad- 
der, rhubarb,  and  a variety  of  drugs,  are  brought  to 
Erzeroum;  and. from  the \Y'., broadcloths, chintzes, 
shawls,  and  cutlery.  Little,  however,  is  seen  of 
any  of  these  goods,  except  at  the  custom-house 
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and  in  the  khans : so  much  is  this  the  ease,  that, 
according  to  Toumefort,  a person  might  die  for 
want  of  a few  grains  of  rhuliarb  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  there  are  (tales  of  it  in  the  town.  (Tour- 
nefort,  p.  202.)  The  limited  extent  and  meanness 
of  the  bazaars  evince  the  small  importance  of  the 
retail  trade. 

This  city  is  a principal  halting-station  for  cara- 
vans of  pilgrims  from  Tehran  ami  elsewhere,  to 
Mecca.  Of  its  80,000  inhab.  previously  to  1829, 
it  was  estimated  that  23,000  were  Armenians,  and 
the  rest  principally  Turks,  with  about  250  Greeks. 
The  city  had  no  Jewish  inhab.  Of  the  Armenians, 
about  4,000  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Cuth.,  and 
19,000  to  the  Armenian  church.  The  diocese  of 
the  Armenian  bishop  includes  the  whole  paclutlic 
of  Erzeroum,  which,  since  the  late  war,  has  been 
much  extended,  and  now  comprises  the  former 
pachalic  of  Kars.  There  was  in  1 829  an  Armenian 
grammar  school  in  the  city,  with  6 or  7 teachers, 
and  from  500  to  GOO  scholars,  besides  a seminary 
f<;r  the  instruction  of  the  Armenian  clergy ; and 
a comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  pop. 
were  then  reixirted  to  possess  the  rudiments  of 
education. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  place,  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, cattle,  sheep,  horses,  Ac,,  of  superior  kinds, 
are  reared  in  great  numbers ; and  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  com  of  a very  excellent  quality  is  grown, 
which  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

Erzeroum  was  founded,  about  415,  by  a Byzan- 
tine general  of  Theodosius  II.,  after  whom  it  was 
named  Theodasiopolis.  It  derives  its  present  name 
fnun  the  an.  Arze  or  Ardzen,  a populous  city 
which  stood  not  far  to  the  E.,  but  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Seljtikians,  the  surviving 
inhab.  transferred  their  residence  and  the  com- 
merce and  name  of  their  city  to  the  present  site. 
(Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  68.)  This 
was  anciently  the  strongest  of  the  Armenian  pos- 
sessions of  the  Lower  Empire ; and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent considered  the  bulwark  of  those  belonging 
to  Turkov. 

KSCUklAL,  or  ESCOKIAL,  a celebrated  pa- 
lace,  convent,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Segovia, 
25  in.  N W.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Burgos.  The  name  of  the  place,  according  to 
Casiri,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  a place  full 
of  rocAs ; though  others  derive  it  from  a Spanish 
word  implying  the  scoria,  or  scum  of  melted 
metal,  some  iron  mines  having  been  formerly 
wrought  in  the  locality.  Its  situation  certainly 
bears  out  the  former  etymology.  It  has  a most 
gloomy  site,  surrounded  by  the  bare  crags  of  the 
Sierra  Guaderama.  The  view  from  it,  though 
extensive,  is  not  pleasing;  and  the  facility  of 
procuring  stone  for  its  construction  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  inducement  to  the  choice 
of  its  site.  It  was  commenced  in  1563  by  Philip 
II.,  and  finished  in  22  years,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  two  architects.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  edifices  in  Europe, 
though  far  from  being  externally  the  most  ele- 
gant. It  is  dedicated  to  St.  LawTencc;  'and  as 
this  saint  is  said  to  have  been  broiled  alive  on  a 
gridiron,  in  the  3rd  century,  the  founder  chose  to 
have  the  building  on  the  plan  of  that  culinary  in- 
strument, the  bars  of  which  form  several  courts, 
while  the  handle  contains  the  royal  apartments.’ 
(Twiss,  n.  99.)  The  handle  is  about  460  Spanish 
feet  in  length;  the  principal  front  of  the  main 
purtion  of  the  building  is  657  ft.  (740  Span.) 
Lruad ; the  sides  494  ft.  (580  Span.)  in  depth ; 
and  the  general  height  of  the  edifice  is  about  60 
ft. ; a square  tower,  about  200  ft.  in  height.  Honk- 


ing each  angle.  It  is  wholly  built  of  a grey  stone, 
called  Beroquefta,  resembling  a kind  of  granite, 
though  not  so  hard.  The  Doric  order  prevails  in 
its  architecture.  The  most  striking  part  of  the 
Escurial  is  the  church  in  its  centre.  It  is  built 
with  a cupola  and  two  towers,  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome : its  dome  is  330  ft.  high.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  visited  it  in  1830,  observes  that  it# 
interior  exceeded  in  richness  and  magnificcnco 
any  thing  that  he  had  previously  imagined.  ' It 
is  quite  impossible,'  he  says,  * to  enter  into  minute 
descriptions  of  all  that  composes  this  magnifi- 
cence : the  riche#  of  Spain  and  her  ancient  colo- 
nic# are  exhausted  in  the  materials;  marbles, 
porphyries,  jaspers,  of  infinite  variety  and  of  the 
most  extraordinary  lieauty,  — gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stone# ; and  the  splendid  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  lessened  on  a nearer  ins[>ection  ; there 
is  no  deception,  no  glitter— all  is  real.  The 
whole  of  the  altar-piece  in  the  Capilla  Mayor, 
upwards  of  90  ft.  high  and  50  broad,  is  one  mass 
of  jasper,  porphyry,  marble,  and  bronze,  gilded ; 
the  18  pillars  that  adorn  it,  each  18  ft.  high, 
arc  of  deep  red  and  green  jasper,  and  the  in- 
tervals are  of  porphyry  and  marble  of  the  most 
exquisite  polish,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  co- 
lour.’ (Inglis,  i.  265.)  The  celebrated  crucifix 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Medici  family,  is,  or  was,  in  this  church. 
The  ceiling  is  covered  with  the  admirable  fres- 
coes of  L.  Giordano,  comprising  a consecutive 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  which  are  considered  to  be  excelled 
only  by  the  works  of  M.  Angelo.  The  sacristy, 
for  it#  decorations,  equals  in  beauty  any  part  of 
the  Escurial ; and  contains  some  of  the  choicest 
works  of  the  most  illustrious  painters.  Of  the 
42  pictures  that  adorn  the  sacristy,  it  may  lie 
said,  what  can  rarely  Ik*  said  of  any  collection, 
that  ‘ there  is  not  one  that  is  not  a chef -tf  (mere ,* 
There  arc  3 of  Raphael,  including  the  celebrated 
La  Per  la,  and  tne  Madonna  della  Peace , 2 of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  6 of  Titian,  and  many  of  Tin- 
toretto, Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  Ac.  The  reliquary 
of  the  convent  contains,  of  course,  an  abundance 
of  relics.  The  library  of  printed  books  contains 
about  24,000  vols.,  many  of  which  are  very  scarce. 
The  manuscript  library,  more  valuable  than  the 
former,  comprises  about  4,000  MSS.,  in  Arabic, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.,  including  several  of 
the  9th  and  1 0th  centuries.  This  library  suffered 
greatly  from  a fire  in  1661.  The  royal  mausoleum 
beneath  the  church  is  a most  magnificent  sepul- 
chre. It  is  of  a circular  form  ; the  walls  of  jasper 
and  black  marble ; and  in  rows,  one  over  another, 
are  ranged  the  coffins  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain. 
Here  arc  the  urns  of  8 kings  and  8 queens,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  mausoleum ; the  former  in- 
cluding the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  son 
Philip  II.:  numerous  other  royal  personages  are 
buried  in  a chapel  in  the  Escurial,  called  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  Infantas.  The  palace  adjoining  the 
monastery  would  any  where  else  he  considered  a 
splendid  edifice,  but  here  it  is  comparatively  little 
worthy  of  notice,  from  its  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  Escurial.  The  total  expense  of  raising  this 
immense  pile  of  building  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  6,000,000  piastres.  The  French  carried  away  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  other 
valuables  from  the  Escurial ; but,  on  the  whole, 
they  treated  the  edifice  with  greater  forbearance 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  When  Mr. 
Inglis  visited  it  in  1830  there  were  about  100  re- 
sident monks  of  St.  Jerome  living,  not  as  ascetic#, 
but  in  a state  of  luxurious  indulgence.  The  re- 
venues of  the  monastery  formerly  amounted  to 
12,000/.  a year.  A straggling  village  of  2,000 
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inhab.,  called  Escurial,  or  San  Lorenzo,  adjoins  1 Pharaohs,  fragments  of  edifices  having  been  dis- 
this  wonder  of  Spain.  (For  an  elalwrate  and  ex-  covered  bearing  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions  that 
ccllent  account  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Kscurial,  refer  to  their  acra.  Champollion  supposes  that 
see  Twite’s  Travels  in  Spain,  98-138;  also  Ing-  these  ancient  edifices  had  been  destroyed  during 
lia’s  Spain  in  1830,  262-281  ; and  Townsend,  iL  the  Persian  invasion.  Immediately  opposite  to 
119-122,  Ac.)  Esneh,  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  river,  at  what 

ESKI-SAGRA  (an.  Brraa ?),  a town  of  Turkey  was  called  Contra  Lato,  was  a small  temple;  but 
in  Europe,  prov.  Koumelin.  on  a tributary  of  tho ' this  interesting  relict  no  longer  exists.  It  was 
Tundja,  near  the  S.  foot  of  the  llalkhans,  on  the  1 demolished  about  a fortnight  before  ChampolUon 
high  road  from  Constantinople,  ami  Adrianople,  visited  the  place,  and  its  stones  carried  off  to  ro- 
to  Widin;  68  m.  NYV.  Adrianople,  and  76  m.  SIC.  pair  the  quays  at  Esnch.  (Lettres,  107.) 

Shumla.  Estimated  pop.  15.000.  The  town  is  ESS  ICC  K,  or  KSS1CGG  (Slav.  OszieM ; an.  Mur- 
finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  some  well  cul-  eta,  or  Mursa l.one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
rivaled  hills,  but  is  very  indifferently  built,  with  towns  in  the  Austrian  empire,  the  cap.  of  Slavonia, 
narrow  dirty  streets:  it  Ls  surrounded  by  a ram-  and  seat  of  the  government  of  that  prov.,  on  the 
part  of  earth,  has  8 mosques,  with  manufactures  Dravc,  13  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danul>e, 
of  carpets  and  coarse  cloth.  There  are  numerous  63  in.  WNW.  Peterwardein,  and  134  m.  S.  by  W. 
orchards  in  its  vicinity,  and,  at  a short  distance,  Buda:  lat.  45°  34'  13"  X.,  long.  18°  42'  5"  K.  Pop. 
are  some  well-frequented  warm  mineral  baths.  13,883  in  1858.  The  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
ESNEH  (the  I^atopolis  of  the  Greeks),  a town  bitants  are  of  German  descent.  The  modern  for- 
of  the  Thebaid  or  Up|K»r  Egypt,  on  the  YV.  Iwuik  tress  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  a previous  one, 
of  the  Nile;  28  m.  S.  Thebes;  lat.  25°  17'  38"  by  the  Em  juror  Lcojxdd  I.,  l>etween  1712  and 
N.,  long.  32°  29’  56"  E.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  1719;  it  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well  constructed, 
is  here  at  suit  4 m.  in  width ; it  is,  however,  too  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  capable  of  ac- 
niuch  elevated  to  be  covered  by  the  inundation ; commodating  30,000  men,  and  Ls  strengthened  by 
and  the  canals  by  which  it  had  been  irrigated  a tetedepont  on  the  ojipositc  side  of  the  river;  the 
having  been  allowed  to  fill  up,  it  had  become  in  a houses  and  other  buildings  within  it  are  generally 
great  degree  lwuren.  Rut  Meheraet  Ali  has  sue-  lofty  and  massive.  It  is  surrounded  by  a broad 
cceded  in  reopening  these  canals,  so  that  the  an-  glacis,  and  communicates  on  the  NYN'.,  by  a long 
cient  fertility  of  the  district  lias  been  in  j»art  avenue,  with  the  Ober-  Varus,  or  unper  town;  on 
recovered,  and  it  has  l>ecome  the  seat  of  extensive  its  E.  side  is  the  Unier-  Varus,  or  lower  town,  on 
cotton  plantations.  The  town,  seated  on  a mound  the  site  of  the  an.  Mursia,  and  on  the  W.  the 
of  debris,  30  ft.  in  height,  is  the  prineijud  com-  Meierhbfe,  or  new  town,  in  which  suburb  most  of 
mercial  place  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  the  entrej»6t  the  trade  is  conducted.  Esseck  has  a tine  military 
for  the  Sennor  caravan,  while  the  Alrabdic  camel  parade,  and  contains  five  Catholic  churches  a 
breeders  of  the  desert  bring  their  camels,  and  the  united  Greek  church,  four  chapels,  a town  council 
Berbers  from  Nubia  their  commodities  to  sell  in  house,  county  hall,  engineers’  college  ( Ingenieurs - 
its  markets  It  has  also  some  manufactures,  juirti-  military  school.  Catholic  gymnasium,  high 

cularly  of  malayeh  or  cotton  shawls,  much  worn  in  amt  other  schools,  and  various  other  public  e*ta- 
the  country,  and  pottery.  It  is  the  sent  of  a Coptic  Mishmcnta.  In  the  arsenal,  numerous  banners 
bishop,  ami  numl>eis  among  its  inhab.,  from  300  and  other  trophies,  taken  at  different  times  from 
to  400  Christian  families,  who  have  two  churches,  the  Turks,  are  exhibited.  The  Drove,  and  the 
and  a third  further  up  the  country.  There  is  a swampy  country  on  the  side  opposite  the  town, 
Coptic  monastery  to  die  S.  of  the  town.  (Ritter’s  are  crossed  by  a long  wooden  bridge.  It  has 
Africa,  iii.  § 26 ; Jowntt’s  Christian  Researches.)  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist;  but  the 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a famous  temple,  chief  commercial  importance  of  Emeck  is  derived 
built  of  sandstone,  and  of  colossal  magnitude.  [ from  its  large  and  well-frequented  fairs  for  com, 
Having  been  made  a magazine  for  the  warehous-  horses,  cattle,  and  hides,  held  four  times  a year, 
ing  of  the  cotton  of  the  surrounding  district,  it  Mursia  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  anno  125,  and 
has  fortunately  escaped  the  destruction  that  has  ‘ became  the  Roman  cap.  of  Lower  Pannonia ; it 
lately  overwhelmed  some  of  the  finest  Egyptian  | was  erected  into  a bishopric  by  Constantine, 
monuments.  The  walls  of  this  temple  are  covered  i ESSEN,  a town  of  Rhenisfi  Prussia,  distr.  Dlls- 
(rrfjn)  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile;  ami  it  is  so  seldorf,  circ.  Duisburg,  on  the  Berne,  18  m.  NE. 
encumliered  with  mud  walls,  sand,  filth,  and  cot-  DUsseldorf,  and  42  rn.  SE.  Cleves,  on  the  railway 
ton,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  idea  of  its  j from  DUsseldorf  to  Hanover.  Pop.  20,811  in  1861. 
form  and  vast  size.  It  has  a zodiac  somewhat  J The  town  is  walled,  and  has  several  Catholic  and 
resembling  that  at  Dendcrnh;  ami  from  the  mode  Lutheran  churches,  a Capuchin  convent,  a gym- 
of  interpreting  the  figures  on  it,  this  temple  was  nasium,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  orphan  asylum, 
long  sunjvwed  to  be  the  most  aneient  in  Egypt;  j It  is  the  seat  of  a municipal  court  of  justice,  and 
hut  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is,  accord-  the  mining  lntard  for  the  towns  of  Essen  and  Wer- 
ing  to  Chamjxdlion,  */«•  pirns  modeme  de  crux  tpii , den;  as  it  was  formerly  of  the  diets  of  the  Uhen- 
t.vistmt  encore  cn  f.yypie  ; car  les  bas-reliefs  ipit  U ish  princes  and  other  distinguished  assemblies. 
tb  corent,  et  Us  hicroylyphes  surtout,  sont  aim  style  The  inhab.  of  this  industrious  and  thriving  town 
tclUinmt  yrossicr  et  tourmentc,  (pi' on  y ajier^oit,  au  are  employed  in  a great  many  different  manufac- 
prnnier  exmv  d ail,  le  point  extreme  de  la  decadence  tales,  including  those  of  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
de  Tart.'  (Lettres,  199.)  This  conclusion  is  esta-  leather,  vitriol,  arms,  cast-iron  and  steel  articles, 
Mbdied  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  gas  apparatus,  and  steam-engines,  as  well  as  in 
show  that  the  oldest  port  of  the  temple,  a small  dveing  woollen  stuffs,  and  coal  mines  in  the  vici- 

1 >ortion  of  tin*  prooaos  or  portico,  was  built  by  nity.  The  celebrated  cast  steel  manufactory  of 
*lolemy  Epiphancs ; but  that  the  portico  was  Herr  Krupp,  the  largest  iu  the  world,  turning  out 
priniijuilly  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius;  annually  above  12,000,000  lbs.,  is  near  Essen, 
and  that  the  other  |>arts  of  the  structure  belong  ESSl'QUIBO.  See  Guiaxa. 

to  a still  later  sera,  or  to  that  of  various  Roman  ESSEX,  a marit.  eo.  of  England,  having  E. 

einj»erors,  from  Claudius  to  Sept  i mi  us  Severus  and  and  S.  the  German  Ocean  ami  the  Thames,  N.  the 
Geta.  It  a|*j>ears.  however,  notwithstanding  the  cos. of  Suffolk  ami  Cambridge,  and  \\*.  Herts  and 
comparative  lateness  of  the  temple,  that  Esneh  Middlesex.  Length,  47  rn.;  breadth.  62  m. ; area, 
had  been  a place  of  much  importance  under  the  j 1,657  sq.  ni.,  or  1,060,549  acres.  Surface  generally 
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flat,  but  in  parts  undulating.  Soil  mostly  loam, 
and  extremely  fertile ; but  in  the  NW.  part  of  the 
co.  there  is  some  chalk  land ; the  low  grounds 
along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  are  in  parts  marshy 
and  very  rich.  In  parts  of  the  coast  the  land  is 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  a series  of 
islets  and  {icninsulas:  some  salt  marshes  along  the 
shore  are  protected  from  inundation  by  embank- 
ments, Tne  low  grounds  are  subject  to  fever  and 
ague,  but  otherwise  the  co.  is  sufficiently  healthy. 
Tillage  husbandry  in  an  advanced  state.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  princi|ial  corn  crops;  the 
ground  is  in  most  {torts  unsuitable  for  turnips, 
and  fallowing  is  very  extensively  practised : beans, 
however,  are  frequently  substitutes!  for  fallows  on 
the  heavy  loams;  and  this  practice  is  gaining 
ground.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  qualitv  of  Essex  wheat  is  very  superior,  'l’lie 
suckling  ol  calves  for  the  London  markets,  and  the 
grazing  and  dairy  business,  are  both  carried  on  to 
a considerable  extent.  The  district  of  Knping  is 
celebrated  for  its  butter,  which  is  pmlutbly  supe- 
rior t<o  that  of  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
total  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  between 
600,000  and  660,000  head,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  wool  at  between  8,000  and  0,000  packs.  Estate* 
of  all  sizes,  from  54  to  20,000/.  a year.  Many 
small  and  moderate  sized  farms  occupied  by  their 
owners.  Some  of  the  hired  farms  in  this  co.  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  any  devoted  to  tillage  in 
the  empire.  Leases  when  granted  arc  usually  for 
7 and  14  years ; but  they  arc  not  so  common  now 
as  formerly.  Minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lime  and  chalk  quarries  at  Purfleet,  unimportant. 
Manufactures,  principally  of  baize  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  were  formerly  carried  on  at  Col- 
chester, Coggeshall,  and  other  places,  but  they 
have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Principal  rivers, 
Ko»ling,  Crouch,  Chelmer,  Blackwnter,  Colne, 
which  intersect  the  co.,  exclusive  of  the  Thames, 
Lea,  and  Stour,  which  bound  it  on  the  SW.  anil 
X.  Oysters  are  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Essex  rivers,  especially  the  Crouch  and  Mack- 
water.  Principal  towns,  Colchester,  Chelmsford, 
Maldon,  and  Harwich.  Essex  contains  20  huuds. 
and  408  parishes.  It  sends  10  moms,  to  the  H.  of 
C„  viz.  4 for  the  co.,  and  2 each  for  the  bora.  of 
Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Mnldon.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co.,  12,600  in  1866,  of  whom  5,434 
for  the  northern,  ami  7,166  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion. Pop.  404,851  in  1861,  living  in  81,261 
houses.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  as- 
sessed to  income  tax — Northern  division,  830,4 74/. 
in  1867,  and  050,612/.  in  1862;  southern  division 
1,085,0774  in  1867,  and  1,298,5384  in  1862. 

ESSLING,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7 m.  below  Vienna, 
opposite  the  island  of  Lobau.  This  and  the  con- 
tiguous village  of  Aspcrn  were  the  scene  of  a tre- 
mendous engagement  of  two  days’  duration  (21st 
and  22d  Mav,  1809),  between  the  great  French 
army,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles.  (See  Aspehn.) 

ESSLING  EN,  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  circle 
Neckar,  cap.  of  a distr.,  on  the  Neckar,  in  a fertile 
plain,  6 m.  ESE.  Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from 
Stuttgard  to  Ulm.  Pop.  12,521  in  1861.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  1ms  5 suburbs  and  9 churches, 
one  of  which,  a Gothic  editice  built  in  1449,  has  a 
lower  230  ft.  high ; a handsome  town-hall,  a court 
of  justice,  a richly  endowed  hospital,  with  a high 
school,  and  teachers’  seminary.  The  Neckar  here 
divides  into  2 arms,  ami  is  crossed  bv  2 bridges  : 
on  the  island  which  it  encloses,  one  of  the  suburbs 
is  placed.  An  old  castle  above  the  town  commands 
a tine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  There 
an?  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stuffs, 
You  II. 
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cotton  and  woollen  yam,  lacquered  tin  ware,  and 
glue ; there  are  also  some  breweries,  and  a factory 
for  bleaching.  Vineyards,  orchards,  and  kitchen 
gardens  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  Esslingcn 
Is  a very  ancient  town,  and  previously  to  1803 
ranked  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the  German 
empire. 

ESTAMPES,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Seine-et- 
Oise,  cap.  arroml.,  in  a fertile  valley,  on  the  tianks 
of  two  small  rivers,  23  m.  S.  Versailles,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  Pop.  8,220  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists,  to- 
gether with  its  suburbs,  of  one  street,  extending  for 
2 m.  along  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans. 
It  has  4 par.  churches,  a hospital,  a theatre,  and 
a tower,  the  only  remains  of  a ancient  castle.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefecture,  a tribunal  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  a communal  college;  lias 
straw-lint,  soap,  leather,  and  woollen  manufactures, 
many  flour  mills,  and  a large  trade  in  com.  In 
middle-age  Latin  this  town  was  called  Stampaz 
anno,  604,  Thierry  II.  defeated  his  uncle  (Jlotaire 
near  it  in  a sanguinary  battle. 

ESTE  (an.  A tote),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
>rnv.  Padua,  cap.  of  a distr.  at  the  foot  of  the 
'.iiganean  Hills,  on  the  Rcstara  canal;  15m.  SW. 
Padua,  and  42  m.  SE.  by  Verona,  on  the  railway 
from  Padua  to  Ferrara.  Pop.  10,631  in  1858.  Tlio 
town  is  well  built,  has  a flue  market -(dace,  seve- 
ral handsome  edifices,  numerous  churches,  a hos- 
pital, and  a large  barrack ; with  manufactures  of 
silk-twist  and  hats.  The  town  is  chiefly  known 
from  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  Este,  allied  with  the  Guelphs,  different 
branches  of  which  now  fill  the  thrones  of  Great 
Britain,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover. 

ESTKLLA,  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  25 
m.  SW.  Pampeluna,  on  the  Ega,  a little  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Amescua.  Pop.  5,593  in  1857. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  clothed  with  vines  and  olives, 
and  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and 
other  grain.  Streets  ill-paved  and  dirty.  It  has 
8 churches,  7 convents,  and  a hospital.  In  former 
times  it  had  a castle  that  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, and  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  military 
force  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  There  were  formerly 
4 bridges  over  the  river;  hut  one  of  them  was 
swept  away  in  1801.  In  its  centre  is  a handsome 

Iiromenadc,  planted  with  elms,  limes,  and  poplars, 
t has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  with  oil  {tresses  and  brandy  distilleries.  A 
fair  is  held  here  from  the  1 1th  to  the  3Uth  of  No- 
vember. At  a short  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
university  of  tarche,  which  has  the  same  privi- 
leges as  those  of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid. 

ESTEP  A (an.  Astapu),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  cap.  of  a dep.,  on  a hill  surrounded  by 
plains,  planted  with  olive  trees,  16  m.  W.  Osuna, 
and  50  in.  W.  city  of  Seville.  Pop.  8,133  in  1857. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  in 
tolerable  condition.  It  has  2 churches,  3 convents, 
a hospital,  a public  granary,  and  a palace  of  the 
marquises  of  the  same  name.  Antapa  w as  a place 
of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  waa 
burnt  by  its  inhab.  when  besieged  by  Scipio'a 
generals. 

ESTEPONA,  a sea-port  town  of  S|»ain,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  Mediterranean,  24  in.  XE.  Gibral- 
tar. l’op.  9,316  in  1857.  The  town  is  tolerably 
well  built;  has  a church,  a hospital,  a public 
granary,  and  a castle.  The  chief  support  of  the 
place  is  its  coasting  trade : it  exports  raisins,  figs, 
sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  wine;  for 
which  it  receives  wheat  and  other  grain.  In  this 
ways  it  employs  about  100  vessels.  It  has  also  a 
productive  fishery  of  sardines. 
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ESTERHAZY  (Hung.  Esterhaz) , n village  of 
Lower  Hungary,  co.  Oedenburg,  near  the  SE.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Neusiedl  lake,  14  m.  SE.  Oedcn- 
burg,  and  36  m.  8.  by  W.  Presburg.  Pop.  405  in 
1858.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  a magnificent 
palace,  belonging  to  Prince  Esterhazv,  built  in 
1700,  in  the  florid  Italian  style.  It  comprises  102 
different  apartments,  and  is  surrounded  by  a gal- 
lery adorned  with  numerous  vases,  statues,  Ac. 
It  formerly  contained  fine  collections  of  paintings, 
engravings,  Chinese  porcelain,  and  a library ; but 
most  of  these  have  been  removed.  It  has  attached 
to  it  an  observatory,  riding  school,  stabling  for 
100  horses,  and  an  opera-house,  in  which  the 
incident  occurred  which  opened  to  the  composer 
Haydn  his  subsequent  career  of  celebrity.  The 
palace  is  surrounded  by  a noble  park,  and  has  an 
orangery,  numerous  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  a 
pheasantry;  but  the  gardens  are  overgrown  with 
weeds ; and  the  numberless  pleasure-houses  with 
which  the  grounds  are  crowded  are  fast  falling 
into  decay,  the  family  having,  for  the  most  part, 
abandoned  this  noble  seat  for  that  of  Ebenstadt. 
This,  which  also  adjoins  the  lake,  is,  like  Ester- 
hazy,  in  the  Italian  style,  of  large  dimensions, 
and  well  fitted  for  a princely  residence.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1805,  and  is  siruated  24  m.  NW.  Ester- 
hazy.  The  grand  ball-room  is  a noble  apartment. 
Its  park  and  gardens  are  much  admired;  and  the 
botanical  collections  in  the  large  hot-houses  of 
the  latter  are  surfiassed  by  few  in  Europe ; they 
comprise  no  less  than  70,000  exotics,  and  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  Australian  species.  The  Leopold- 
ine  temple  in  the  park  has  a statue  of  the  Princess 
of  Lichtenstein,  by  Canova. 

The  estates  of*  Prince  Esterhazv  are  said  to 
equal  the  kingdom  of  WUrtembcrg  in  size;  and 
contain  130  villages,  40  towns,  and  34  castles. 
But  the  annual  revenue  from  these  vast  possessions 
is  said  not  to  exceed  200,0004  per  annum,  though 
it  is  capable  of  considerable  increase.  The  family 
of  Esterhazv  professes  to  trace  its  descent  from 
Attila. 

E.STHONIA,  or  REVEL,  a mnrit.  gov.  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  NW.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  forming  one  of  the  Baltic  pro  vs.  It  lies 
between  lat.  b#°  20'  and  59°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
23°  20'  and  28°  20'  E.,  having  E.  the  gov.  of 
Petersburg,  S.  the  lake  Peipus  and  the  gov.  .of 
Riga,  W.  the  Baltic,  and  N.  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Area,  inclusive  of  the  islands  belonging  to  it, 
about  G,870  sq.  m.  Pop.  310,400  in  1846,  and 
303,478  in  1858.  Surface  generally  flat,  but  di- 
versified in  parts  with  undulating  hills;  it  con- 
tains many  small  lakes  and  streams,  but  has  no 
navigable  river : its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky, 
climate  rigorous,  the  winters  are  long,  and  fogs 
and  violeut  winds  are  common  throughout  the 
year.  Soil  in  great  part  sandy,  and  rather  in- 
fertile : the  cultivable  lands  are  supposed  to  be  to 
the  unproductive,  forests,  tire.,  as  1 to  3.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and 
more  com  is  produced  than  is  sufficient  for  home 
consumption:  it  is  principally  rye,  barley,  and 
oats;  but  wheat  and  buck-wheat,  besides  flax, 
hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  also  raised.  Most 
)>art  of  the  coni  not  rcotiired  for  food  is  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  Different  sj>ecics 
of  pulse  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nourishment  of  the  pea- 
santry. Fruit  trees  are  neglected;  but  certain 
wild  fruits  ore  very  abundant.  The  pine  and  fir 
are  the  most  common  forest  trees;  but  the  oak, 
elm,  and  beech  are  met  with.  A good  many 
head  of  live  stock  are  reared,  and  some  are  driven 
into  this  pror.  from  distant  ones,  to  be  fattened 
for  the  Petersburg  markets.  The  oxen  and  horses 
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of  Esthonia  are  very  indifferent,  as  well  as  the 
sheep,  and  goats,  though  active  endeavours  have 
been  mode  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter. 
Poultry  is  abundant.  The  bear,  wolf,  badger,  and 
fox  inhabit  the  forests,  and  there  are  a few  elks. 
The  lakes  do  not  contain  many  fish;  but  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  importance  to  the 
inhabs.  A few  mineral  products  are  obtained,  but 
they  are  of  no  great  consequence.  Nearly  all  the 
manufactures  are  domestic,  the  peasantry  weave 
their  own  coarse  woollens,  and  some  very  tolerable 
linen  stuffs.  In  the  islands,  the  building  of  boats 
is  a principal  employment;  distilleries  are  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  free  use  of 
stills  being  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
ancient  privileges  tliat  the  Esthnnians  preserve. 
The  chief  exports  are  com,  spirits,  salt-fish,  and 
hides;  amongst  the  chief  imports  are  herrings 
ami  salt.  Revel  (which  see)  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  government.  The  prov.  is  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  governor- general 
of  Riga;  but  has  its  own  provincial  council  and 
judicial  court.  Nearly  all  the  inhab.  are  Lu- 
therans; only  about  1 in  148  of  the  pop.  are  edu- 
cated. The  upper  classes,  both  in  the  towns  and 
the  country,  are  mostly  of  German  or  Danish 
descent.  The  Esthonians  are  of  the  Finnish  stock, 
and  having  been  in  a state  of  slavery  till  a recent 
period,  have,  it  is  alleged,  contracted  most  of  the 
vices  incident  to  such  a state.  This  country  was 
sold  by  the  Danes  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
1347,  conquered  by  Sweden  in  1561,  and  finally 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  extensive  prov.  of  Spain, 
lying  between  37°  54'  and  40°  88'  N.  lat.,  and 
4°  50'  and  7°  24'  W.  long.  It  has  Salamanca, 
and  part  of  Avila,  on  the  X. ; Toledo,  La  Mancha, 
and  part  of  Cordova,  on  the  E. ; Seville,  on  the 
S. ; and  Alcntejo  and  Beira,  in  Portugal,  on  the 
W.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  188  m. ; and 
mean  breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  alnnit  80  m.  Area, 
14,329  sq.  m. ; pop.  707,115  in  1857.  Estremadura 
is  divided  at  present  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Badajoz  and  Caccres,  the  former  with  a jiop.  of 
404,981,  and  the  latter  with  303,134,  according  to 
the  census  of  1857.  It  consists  of  immense  plains, 
terminated  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierras  de  Gredoe, 
de  Bejar,  and  de  Gata ; and,  on  the  S»,  by  those 
of  Constantina,a  continuation  of  the  Siena  Moreno. 
Another  branch  of  the  latter  chain  runs  along  the 
boundary  N.  from  the  conliues  of  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova to  the  river  Gundiana,  from  which  a branch 
of  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe  again  extends  as 
far  as  the  Tagus.  These  two  rivers,  each  of  which 
is  here  joined  by  several  affluents,  cross  the  prov. 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  an  extension  of  the  Castilian 
or  Toledo  mountains,  under  the  names  of  the 
Sierras  de  Guadalupe,  San  Benito,  and  San  Pedro, 
lying  in  the  same  direction,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  the  N.  (Estremadura  Alta) 
being  in  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  and  theS.  (Estre- 
madura Baja)  in  that  of  the  Guadiana.  The  sum- 
mers are  hot;  there  is  then  but  little  rain;  the 
nights,  however,  are  cool,  and  the  dew,  which  is 
abundant,  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ground. 
Although  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  at  the  end  of  November,  the  winter  is  not 
severe.  In  summer,  the  beat  often  brings  on 
epidemic  fevers,  particularly  with  strangers.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  might  l>e  rendered  highly 
productive  by  a proper  use  of  the  water  of  the 
many  rivers  that  intersect  it ; but  a combination 
of  causes,  at  the  head  of  which  are  to  be  placed 
bad  government,  have  extinguished  all  industry. 
Agriculture  is  wholly  neglectod ; and  the  noble 
plains,  that  might  yield  abundance  of  all  sorts  of 
products,  are  devoted  to  pasturage  only.  It  is 
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stated  that  about  4 millions  of  merino  sheep  come 
ever}'  year  from  other  parts  to  winter  in  the 
plains,  according  to  the  ancient  institution  of  the 
Mtsta  (see  Sr  a in),  besides  those  that  belong  to 
the  country,  and  immense  herds  of  swine.  The 
produce  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and  flax  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  consumption ; but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  chestnuts,  from  which  the  popu- 
lation of  this  naturally  fine  country  derives  a con- 
siderable part  of  its  scanty  subsistence.  The 
plains  of  Placentia,  the  vicinities  of  Coria  and 
Serena,  and  the  territory  between  Iladaioz  and 
Llcrena,  are  the  best  peopled  and  most  productive, 
and  show  what  the  rest  might  be  under  any  thing 
like  a good  system  of  husbandry.  Immense  plains 
are  found  all  over  the  prov.  covered  with  various 
species  of  buckthorn,  myrtle,  marjoram,  and  other 
medicinal  and  odoriferous  plants,  which  are  good 
for  nothing  unless  it  be  to  feed  great  numbers  of 
bees.  Here  and  there  woods  of  noble  evergreen 
oaks  are  met  with,  whose  acorns  feed  the  herds  of 
swine  whose  flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  through- 
out Spain.  It  has  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver 
and  iron,  but  they  arc  all,  or  mostly  all,  neglected. 

The  manufactures  of  Extremadura  are  hardly 
worth  notice.  Hats  are  made  at  Radajoz  and 
Zafra,  and  there  are  a good  many  tanneries  in  the 
latter  place  and  at  El  Cosar  de  Cncercs.  Com- 
merce is  also  very  small;  the  chief  article  of 
export  is  the  flesh  of  its  hogs,  its  trade  in  cattle 
and  sheep  with  Madrid  and  Andalusia  being  of 
slight  consideration.  The  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  want  of  internal  navigation  would,  in  fact, 
be  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  to  traffic. 

The  prov.  is  governed  by  a captain -general, 
with  various  subaltern  military  governors;  its 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  three 
bishoprics,  those  of  Dadajoz,  Placentia,  and  Coria. 
The  people  are  among  the  most  taciturn  and  grave 
of  the  inhabitants  in  $|»ain,  uneducated,  and  sunk 
in  indolence.  Rut  it  is  said  that,  when  excited  by 
hope,  or  nnv  other  stimulus,  they  arc  persevering 
and  indefatigable.  They  are  robust  and  vigorous, 
frank,  honourable,  and  honest ; slow  to  receive , 
an  impression,  but  firm  in  following  it  up. 

Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  the  two  Pi-  | 
zsttos,  the  Almagros,  and  other  adventurers,  were 
natives  of  Estremadura.  It  anciently  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

Kstrumadura,  a prov.  of  Portugal,  which 
see. 

ESTREMEZ,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alcn- 
teio,  partly  in  a plain,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
a hill,  ami  in  a well  cultivated  country,  22  m.  W. 
Klvas,  20  m.  NE.  Evora.  Pop.  6,920  in  1858. 
The  town  is  ill-built,  but  has  a large  open  square 
in  the  centre,  and  is  strongly  fortified  with  an 
ancient  castle  on  a commanding  eminence,  an 
arsenal,  and  quarters  for  a regiment  of  cavalry. 
There  are  also  four  parish  churches,  five  con- 
vents, a hospital  with  n church  attached,  and  a 
house  of  charity.  It  has  manufactures  of  Delft- 
ware,  especially  of  water  coolers,  and  has  some 
trade  in  hardware. 

ETIENNE  (ST.),  a celebrated  manufacturing 
(own  of  France,  dep.  Loire,  cap.  nrrond.,  on  the 
torrent  of  the  Furens,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  20  , 
m.  SE.  Montbrison,  and  31  m.  SW.  Lyons,  on  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Le  Puy.  Pop.  92,250  in 
1861.  The  population  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years,  having  amounted  to 
but  41,534  in  1831.  The  town  is,  on  the  whole, 
well-built ; streets  wide  and  straight;  houses  good, 
though  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  its  numerous 
coal  fires.  It  has  no  public  edifice  worthy  much 
notice;  it  contains  nine  churches,  one  of  which 
dates  from  the  6th  century ; a town-hall,  court  of 
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justice,  theatre,  public  library,  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  A 
handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  orna- 
ments the  principal  square.  The  railroad  36$  m. 
in  length,  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  was  the  first 
railroad  constructed  in  France,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  54  m.  in  length,  from  8t* 
Etienne  to  Andrezieux  and  Koanne.  The  manu- 
factures are  various ; they  include  those  of  arms  (in 
a government  manufactory  originally  established 
in  1585,  besides  some  private  establishments),  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  nails,  files,  and  other  tools,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  steel  articles.  These  manufac- 
tures, if  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  are,  no 
doubt,  mainly  indebted  for  their  rapid  extension 
to  the  supplies  of  coal  and  iron-stone  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  waters  of  the  Furens,  which  are 
said  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  tem- 
pering of  steel,  supply  a great  many  factories. 
Exclusive  of  hardware,  silk  fabrics  are  largely 
manufactured ; and  lace,  embroidered  muslins, 
tulle *,  cotton  yam,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  lamp 
black  arc  produced.  There  are,  besides,  some 
bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  with  tan- 
neries, and  glass  and  paper  factories.  The  silk, 
and  especially  the  silk-riband  manufacturers 
who  comprise  a large  proportion  of  the  whole,  have, 
of  late  years,  for  the  most  part,  removed  from  the 
town  of  St.  Etienne  into  the  adjacent  country, 
where  their  fabrics  are  uninjured  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere,  and  the  weavers  live  cheaper  and 
better,  by  avoiding  the  octrois,  or  town  duties. 
Nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants  are  connected 
with  the  riband  or  silk  haberdashery  trade.  The 
quantity  of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  riband 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  kilogr., 
principally  of  the  superior  qualities.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  produce  are  exported.  The 
price  of  labour  at  St.  Etienne  is  in  general  less 
than  at  Lyons,  and  said  to  be  about  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  that  at  Coventry ; but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
them,  except  by  comparing  the  cost  of  the  work 
performed  in  each.  The  wages  of  the  riband 
weaver  vary  from  Ik.  to  3s.  xd.  a day;  but  the 
average  may  be  about  1*.  8 <L  This  average  is 
less  than  that  earned  in  most  of  the  other  trades 
at  St.  Etienne ; the  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  riband  weavers,  not  residing  in  the  town 
itself,  mostly  divide  their  time  between  the  manu- 
facture and  agriculture.  The  proprietors  of  18,000 
single  hand-looms  in  the  mountainous  distr.  round 
St.  Etienne  and  St.  Cbamond  are,  in  reality,  little 
farmers.  Few  cottages  are  without  one  or  more 
looms,  at  which  the  inmates  work  when  not  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  the  small  farm.  Entirely 
different  from  this  class  are  the  jxissrmentiert,  or 
small  roaster  weavers,  who  possess  from  two  to 
five,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  looms  each, 
and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  manufacture. 
There  is,  at  St.  Etienne,  an  establishment  called 
a Condition,  in  which  silks  are  submitted  to  a 
temp,  of  from  72°  to  77°  Fahr„  to  test  their 
ualitv,  and  bring  them  into  a certain  state  of 
ryness.  The  average  quantity  of  silk  sent  to 
this  establishment  annually  is  estimated  at  3,970 
bales,  or  595,000  lbs. ; that  sold  without  (tassing 
through  the  Condition  amounts  to  about  1,780 
bales,  or  267,000  lbs.  per  annum.  The  latter  con- 
sist chiefly  of  foreign  silks,  which  supply  the 
factories  of  St.  Etienne  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
one  to  two  of  French  silk. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  this  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Furanum,  built  by 
the  Romans  anno  65  n.c.;  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  no  annals  of  St.  Etienne  go  farther 
back  than  the  10th  century.  In  1441,  the  town 
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consisted  of  onlv  200  indifferent  houses,  which 
Charles  VII.,  a few  years  afterwards,  suffered  the 
inhabitants  to  surround  with  a wall  to  protect 
them  against  the  incursions  of  the  English.  A 
few  vestiges  of  this  wall  still  exist;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  St.  Etienne  from  suffering  greatly  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  The  plague 
destroyed  7,000  of  its  iuhah.  in  1685,  and  8,000  in 
1628-29.  Since  the  peace  of  1816,  it  has  increased 
rapidly  both  in  pop.  and  wealth. 

ETNA  (tat.  JrJna,  lUL  Mongibetto),  a moun- 
tain and  volcano  of  Sicily,  by  far  the  most  cele- 
brated in  both  respects,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  rising  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  ; 
island,  prov.  Catania,  between  the  river  Alcantara 
on  the  N.  and  the  (iiaretta  on  the  the  crater 
being  in  lat.  37°  40'  31"  N.,  long.  16°  E.  It  is 
entirely  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  any 
other  mountain  range.  Its  base  is  about  87  m.  in 
circ.,  but  its  lavas  have  extended  over  a much 
larger  space.  It  consists  of  a congeries  of  moun- 
tains rising  one  above  another.  Not  only  is  it  the 
highest  mountain  of  Sicily,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe,  being,  according  to  Sir 
J.  F.  Heracbel,  with  which  Captain  Smyth’s  mea- 
surement almost  exactly  coincides,  10,872}  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  largest  diameter 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  The  ascent  is  various  on  its 
different  aides;  that  from  Catania  being  about 
24  m.,  from  Linguagroasa  18,  and  from  Kandazzo 
scarcely  12.  The  extent  of  the  base  gives  so  easy 
an  inclination  to  the  sides,  in  most  places,  os 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  ascent ; but  at  the  same 
tune  it  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  its  aspect  at 
first  sight,  and  its  commanding  elevation  is 
scarcely  perceived,  until  the  traveller  has  got 
nearly  half  way  up,  and  begins  to  look  down  on 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  while  the  summit  still  seems  as 
far  from  him  as  at  first ; then,  indeed,  the  moun- 
tain assumes  an  appearance  so  noble,  majestic, 
and  imposing,  that,  associated  with  the  considera- 
tions ol  its  cause  and  effects,  it  excites  the  most 
intense  interest,  mixed  with  a degree  of  awe  that 
elevates  the  mind,  and  inspires  sublime  feelings. 
(Smyth’s  Memoir,  p.  146.) 

The  multitude  of  minor  cones  distributed  over 
its  fianks,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
wooily  region,  is,  according  to  Mr.  I.yell, 1 a grand 
and  original  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna. 
These,  although  they  appear  but  t riding  irregu- 
larities, when  viewed  from  a distance  as  subordi- 
nate parts  of  so  imposing  and  colossal  a mountain, 
would,  nevertheless,  be  deemed  hills  of  consider- 
able altitude  in  almost  any  other  region.  Then* 
are  about  eighty  of  these  secondary  volcanoes,  of 
considerable  dimensions;  62  on  the  \V.  and  N., 
and  27  on  the  E.  side  of  Etna.  One  of  the  largest, 
called  Monte  Minanlo,  near  llronte,  is  upwards  of 
700  ft.  in  height ; and  a double  hill  near  Nicolosi, 
called  Monti  Rossi,  formed  in  1669,  is  460  high, 
and  the  base  2 m.  in  circ. ; yet  it  ranks  only  as  a 
cone  of  the  second  magnitude  amongst  those  pro- 
duced by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  Etna.  On  look- 
ing down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  desert 
region,  these  volcanoes  present  us  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  scenes  in  Europe. 
They  afford  every  variety  of  height  and  size,  and 
are  arranged  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  groups. 
However  uniform  they  may  ap|icar  when  seen 
from  the  sea  or  the  plains  below,  nothing  can  be 
more  diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look 
from  above  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  which  is 
generally  broken  down.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
objects  in  nature  more  picturesque  than  a wooded 
volcanic  crater.  Tlie  cones  situated  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  forest  zone  are  chiefly  clothed  witli 
lolly  pines ; while  those  at  a lower  elevation  are 


adorned  with  chestnuts,  oak,  beech,  and  holm/ 
(Principles  of  Geology,  ii.  112,  3rd  ed.) 

The  mountain  is,  in  general,  of  a symmetrical 
form,  but  is  broken  on  its  E.  side  by  a deep  and 
extraordinary  valley,  called  the  tral  del  Bove, 
which,  commencing  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, descends  into  the  woody  region,  and  is  thence 
continued  by  other  and  smaller  vallevs  to  the 
coniines  of  the  fertile  region.  The  Val  del  Bove 
is  4 or  6 m.  across,  and  is  surrounded  by  nearly 
vertical  precipices  from  1,000  to  6,000  ft.  in  height. 
This  gigantic  chastn  has  been  repeatedly  traversed 
by  torrents  of  lava;  and  in  1766  it  was  swept  by 
a tremendous  inundation  ciused  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
It  has  a singularly  dreary  and  blasted  appearance. 

The  structure  of  Etna  is  chiefly  of  the  tertiary 
period  antecedent  to  the  present  epoch ; it  con- 
! sists  partly  of  volcanic,  partly  of  sedimentary 
1 rocks;  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known,  they 
being  so  much  covered  by  modem  lavas,  inter- 
M ratified  with  layers  of  tufa  and  breccia:  around 
its  base  is  a line  of  hills  formed  of  bluish  maxi, 
and  clays  enclosing  marine  shells  and  yellowish 
sand,  from  800  to  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea : about  Patemo,  and  elsewhere,  these  are 
capped  with  basalt,  tufa,  and  volcanic  conglo- 
merates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Etna  are  chrysolite, 
zeolite,  selenite,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  nitre, 
vitriol,  specular  iron,  amianth,  pozzolana,  and  a 
fine  potter’s  earth : there  are  many  hot,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphurous  mineral  springs;  but  no 
rivers,  except  what  are  subterranean,  descend 
from  this  region,  owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  of 
the  soil.  (See  Sicily.) 

The  mountain  Is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions  or  zones,  viz,  the  Fertile  (La  Region e cuifa 
or  Piemontana),  the  Woody  ( Nemo  rasa  or  Sylvona), 
and  the  Desert  (La  Regione  Dvterta  or  Scoperta ) ; 
to  which  might  be  added  the  Fiery  region  (Re- 
gione di  /iioco),  consisting  of  the  central  cone  and 
crater.  These  regions  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  products  and  general  character. 
The  lower,  or  fertile , zone  varies  greatly  in  width, 
being  1 1 m.  broad  above  Catania,  but  no  more 
than  1}  m.  on  the  N.  side.  It  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  lava,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has 
been  decomposed  and  converted  into  a very  fertile 
soil.  It  is  comj>arativelv  well  cultivated  and 
peopled.  All  travellers  s;>eak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  region.  4 No 
language,’  says  Mr.  Hughes, 4 can  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  tract;  whoso 
bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situated 
in  the  most  favourable  climate,  teems  with  every 
flower,  and  plant,  and  tree,  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  and  every  species  of  fruit  that  can  gratify  the 
palate ; fields  covered  with  golden  grain,  or  the 
purple  vine,  villages,  and  convents  embosomed 
in  groves  of  chestnuts,  and  oriental  plains,  mossy 
fountains,  and  transparent  streams;  exhausted 
craters  covered  with  a canopy  of  foliage,  and  num- 
berless other  beauties,  invite  the  tourist  to  those 
charming  scenes.  Here,  also,  the  sportsman  will 
meet  with  every  species  of  game  that  he  can 
desire;  and  the  botanist  or  mineralogist  find  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  amusement.’  (Travels,  i. 
1 13,  8vo.  ed.)  But  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  there  is  a painful  contrast  between  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  ap- 
pearance  and  condition  of  the  inhab.  The  latter 
are  squalid,  slovenly,  and  dirty  : a consequence,  it 
appears,  of  the  ashes  and  dust  that  pervade  the 
air,  soil  their  persons,  and  injure  their  even;  and 
of  the  want  of  water,  which  is  absorbed,  as  soon  as 
it  falls,  by  the  porous  soil. 
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The  woody  region  is  6 or  7 m.  in  width,  and 
reaches  to  about  6,400  ft.  perpendicular  height ; it 
begins  and  terminates  abruptly : in  the  lower  parts 
the  trees  arc  principally  oak  and  chestnut ; in  the 
middle  they  are  almost  entirely  oaks,  some  of 
them  attaining  to  an  immense  size  ; in  the  upper 
part  the  oaks  decrease  in  size,  and  are  intermixed 
with  pines  (Firms  Urdu) ; as  we  ascend  the  moun- 
tain the  oaks  nearly  disappear,  the  firs  become 
stunted,  and  at  length  all  vegetation  ceases,  and 
we  enter  on  the  desert.  The  ground  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  woody  region  is  covered  with  aromatic 
plants  and  fem.  Tillage  soon  ceases;  there  are  no 
com  fields,  but  here  and  there  a few  vineyards, 
and  very  rich  posture  land  on  which  numerous 
fiocks  of  sheep  arc  fed. 

In  this  region,  near  Carpinetto,  stands  the 
celebrated  chestnut  tree,  Castatpio  di  cm  to  ca- 
rol! i,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  capable 
of  sheltering  100  horses  under  its  boughs.  It 
consists  of  five  great  arms,  which,  however,  are 
all  united  in  a single  stem  a little  below  the 
surface.  The  estimates  of  the  size  of  this 
enormous  tree  van'  considerably,  probably  from 
their  not  being  taken  in  the  same  way.  Swin- 
burne makes  it  196  ft.,  and  Smyth  163  ft.  in  circ. 
eloee  above  ground.  A house  of  ample  dimen- 
sions for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  has  been 
constructed  in  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Several 
other  large  chestnut  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity,  the 
princi|*tl  of  which  is  57  ft.  round.  The  products 
of  the  woody  zone  are  chiefly  tar,  honey,  cantha- 
rides.  and  charcoal ; and  its  inhabitants  are  herds- 
men and  charcoal  burners. 

The  minor  volcanic  cones  abound  principally  in 
this  region.  Caverns  are  numerous ; and  one  of 
them,  the  Grotto  dri  Capri , or  grotto  of  the  goats, 
from  its  affording  shelter  to  these  animals,  was 
formerly  resorted  to  by  travellers,  as  a resting- 
place  in  their  ascent.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep 
reservoirs  of  snow,  whence  Catania  and  other  cities 
derive  their  supplies  of  that  article,  which  Is  there 
really  a necessary  of  life : being  packed  in  straw, 
it  is  carried  to  a great  distance  on  mules  and 
asses.  (Hughes,  i.  117.)  Wild  boars,  wolves, 
badgers,  wild  goats,  deer,  martens,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons,  belong  to 
this  region. 

The  desert  region,  or  zone,  is  a dismal  tract,  full 
of  gloomy  and  rocky  hollows  and  immense  chasms, 
formed  of  black  lava,  scorite,  ashes,  and  volcanic 
sand;  covered,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  vear, 
with  snow  and  ice,  which  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  hollows.  1 In  this  lofty  region  the  air  is 
chill  and  piercing ; every  sign  of  life  and  vegeta- 
tion ceases:  not  an  insect  crawls  over  the  cold 
surface  of  the  ground,  not  a lichen  adheres  to  the 
grey  masses  of  the  lava;  not  even  the  eagle’s  wing 
soars  so  high,  to  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of 
nature : here  only  the  thunder  and  the  tempest, 
or  the  still  more  tremendous  explosions  of  the 
volcano,  are  heard.’  (Hughes,  i.  113.)  In  the 
midst  of  this  gloomy  region  the  principal  cone, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  rises  to  the 
height  of  ahout  1,100  ft.:  it  is  very  precipitous, 
and  as  it  consists  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes,  which 
frequently  yield  under  foot,  the  ascent  is  ex- 
tremely laborious.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  cone  is  a 
house,  with  rooms  and  stabling,  erected  in  181 1,  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  officers  then  in  Sicily, 
for  the  accomm<*dation  of  travellers,  to  whom  it  is 
a very  great  convenience.  The  cone  at  its  base  is 
from  *7  to  8 m.  in  circumference ; but  at  its  sum- 
mit its  circ.  is  reduced  to  about  4 m.  It  consists 
of  a horizontal  plain,  with  a vast  central  crater,  or 
barathrrm , 2$  m.  round,  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny: 
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4 Crater  ejus  patet  ambitu  stadia  xz.'  (Nat.  Hist., 
lib.  iii.  § 8.) 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Etna  is  superb 
beyond  description.  Sicily  is  spread  out  like  a 
carpet  at  the  spectator's  feet,  who  traces  every 
river  through  all  its  windings  from  its  source  to 
the  sea.  The  strait  that  separates  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  Calabrian  shores,  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  are 
distinguishing  features  in  tliia  magnificent  pano- 
j ramn.  which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  extends  to 
I Vesuvius  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malta  on  the 
other.  The  wonderful  extent  of  view,  and  the 
uncaualled  sublimity  of  the  scene,  is  owing  partly 
to  the  great  altitude  of  the  mountain,  partly  to 
the  highly  interesting  nature  of  the  objects,' but. 
more  than  all  to  Etna  being  ‘alone  in  its  glory,’ 
and  having  no  other  mountain  in  its  vicinity 'to 
detract  from  its  grandeur,  or  to  interrupt  the 
immensity  of  the  prospect. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  sunrise  is  the 
grand  object  of  travellers  who  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  Brydone  has  described  it  in 
terms  not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  scene,  though 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  he  really 
saw  what  he  depicted,  or  trusted  to  the  re|>orts  of 
others.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest,  if  not 
the  grandest,  of  all  the  views  of  natural  scenery 
that  it  is  {Kxssible  to  behold  in  Europe.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
spect from  the  summit  of  Etna  is  the  distinct 
image  of  the  mountain  itself,  seen  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shadow  that  it  projects  across  the 
island.  (Brydone,  letter  x. ; Hughes,  i.  120.) 

The  crater,  when  Captain  Smyth  visited  the 
mountain,  was  of  an  oval  form,  directed  from  NE. 
to  SW.,  its  conjugate  diameter  living  about  493 
yards;  but  its  size  and  form  nrc  perpetually  vary- 
ing from  the  accumulation  and  falling  in  of  vol- 
canic matter.  Its  interior  is  encrusted  with  ex- 
tensive efflorescences  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and 
vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  100  yards  on  tho 
E.,  but  less  on  the  W.  side : those  of  an  orange 
colour  are  the  most  common.  Its  bottom  is  flat, 
and  tolerably  hard ; near  its  centre  are  two  mounds 
of  scoria*  and  ashes,  surrounded  by  several  fissures, 
* whence,’  says  Captain  Sinvth, 4 at  intervals  issue 
volumes  of  thick  smoke,  with  a rumbling  noise, 
and  hissing  sound.  There  is  also  a light  thin  va- 
pour occasionally  oozing  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  every  direction. 

4 1 endeavoured,'  he  adds.*  to  look  into  the  priuci|>al 
chasm ; hut  the  rapid  ejection  of  the  cinders,  aud 
the  strong  sulphureous  vapours  that  exuded,  pre- 
vented me  from  attaining  my  object.’  (Memoir, 
P-  Ol.) 

Mr.  Hughes,  however,  has  supplied  a more 
minute  account  of  the  principal  spiraculum  or 
funnel.  It  has  three  stages  of  descent;  the 
first,  which  extended  only  a few  hundred  yards, 
terminated  in  a shelf  or  ridge  of  cinders;  the 
second,  more  precipitous  than  the  first,  extended 
to  a similar  shelf;  the  third  being  the  perpendi- 
cular ami  unfathomable  abyss.  Between  the  two 
principal  spiraea  la  afe  several  smaller  conical 
mounds,  constantly  smoking.  The  ground  here 
is  so  hot  round  the  crater  that  visitors  are  obliged 
constantly  to  shift  their  places,  and  yet  even  here, 
in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  snow  is  seen  in 
immense  ridges,  1 disputing,  as  it  were,  the  pre- 
eminence of  lire,  in  the  very  centre  of  its  do- 
minions.’ 

Before  eruptions  local  earthquakes  are  felt,  hollow 
intonations  heard,  iiYegular  clouds  of  smoke  burst 
forth,  and  ferilli , or  volcanic  lightnings,  are  seen 
darting  from  the  top  of  the  mountain : the  agita- 
tions increase,  till  at  length,  cither  from  the  great 
crater,  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  mountain,  a 
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terrific  discharge  of  red-hot  atones,  flakes  of  fire,  alludes  to  Etna  has  been  rendered  by  West  as 
ashes,  sand,  or  other  substances,  accompanied  with  follows : — 

vast  volumes  of  smoke,  suddenly  takes  place  with  * Now  under  snlph’rou*  Puma's  sea-bound  coast, 
tremendous  violence.  And  vast  Sicilia  lies  Ids  shaggy  breast ; 

. . . By  snowy  Etna,  nurse  of  endless  frost, 

hornnew  jnxta  tonat  Aetna  minis.  The  pillar'd  prop  of  heav’n,  for  ever  press'd : 

Interdumqtu*  at  rain  prorumplt  ad  a*thera . nubem,  Forth  from  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 

Turbine  fu  man  tern piceo,  et  candcnu*  favillA ; Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire, 

Attollltque  globos  fl  amnia  rum.  et  tidcra  lambit:  And  vej|  ruddy  nrista  the  noon-day  skies, 

Intcnlum  sooptilw.  .Tuluqiu  viscera  month  While  wrapt  in  .moke  the  uldyinp  flam™  Mpire  ; 

Brigit  eructana,  liquefactoque  saxa  sub  auras  t Or.  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar. 

Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exiwtimt  uno.  Far  o’er  the  rodd  ning  main  huge  rocky  fragments 

AneM  ill.  line  67..  jiour#' 

Some  of  the  matters  thrown  up  daring  an  enip-  First  Pythian  Ode.dccad.  «>. 

tion  are  occasionally  projected  to  an  immense  dts-  Thucydides  mentions  three  eruptions  of  Mount 
tance.  They  not  unfrequently  rise  to  the  height  Etna,  but  he  leaves  the  date  of  the  first  uncertain ; 
of  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  above  the  summit ; stones  of  the  second  occurred  four  or  five  years  previously 
18  oz.  weight  have  fallen  15  m.  from  the  crater;  to  the  period  when  Pindar  wrote  the  above  ode. 
and  in  the  great  erupt  ion  of  1669  a stone  50  cubic  ft.  Since  then  there,  have  been  a great  many  erup- 
in  size  was  ejected  with  such  prodigious  force  that  it  tions,  both  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  One 
fell  a mile  from  the  crater.  Ashes  are  said  to  have  of  the  most  tremendous  occurred  in  1660,  when 
sometimes  fallen  in  Malta,  about  180  m.  distant,  the  hill  of  Monti  Boosi  was  funned;  but  the  most 
The  eruptions  are  generally  followed  or  accom-  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  this  eruption,  was 
ponied  by  the  outbreak  of  a torrent  of  lava  If  the  opening  of  a fissure  about  6 ft.  wide,  and  of 
this  current  of  liquid  fire  be  stopped  by  inequalities  unknown  depth,  which  stretched  from  the  plain  of 
of  ground,  a portion  cools,  and  the  rest  topples  8.  Lio  to  witliin  a mile  of  the  summit  of  tbemoun- 
oyer  it;  sometimes  it  overwhelms  whole  cities,  j tain,  a distance  of  12  m. : it  emitted  an  intensely 
villages,  and  tracts  of  country;  the  torrent  of  lava  I vivid  light.  Five  other  parallel  fissures  also  opened, 
that  partly  destroyed  Catania  in  1669,  was  stopped  ■ and  gave  out  tremendous  noises.  The  lava  that 
by  the  city  walls,  60  ft.  in  height ; but  the  bum-  burst  forth  on  this  occasion  overwhelmed  14  towns 
ing  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the  and  villages,  filled  up  the  port  of  Ulysses,  and,  as 
rampart,  and  then  fell  over  it  in  a fiery  cascade,  already  staled,  partly  destroyed  Catania.  About 
This  mass  was  so  enormous  that,  according  to  the  27, 0<H)  persons  are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives 
reports — the  truth  of  which,  however,  seems  some-  in  this  convulsion.  The  last  great  eruption  oc- 
what  doubtful — it  was  eight  years  in  cooling.  curred  in  1832,  when  the  town  of  Bronte  narrowly 
Generally,  however,  it  soon  congeals,  ami  when  escaped  being  overwhelmed  by  a current  of  lava, 
mixed  with  scoria*,  cracks,  decomposes,  and  forms  An  eruption  in  1852,  though  most  violent,  caused 
an  extremely  fertile  soiL  Sometimes  inundations  little  damage.  (Besides  the  authorities  already 
of  boiling  wrater  occur,  through  the  melting  of  the  referred  to,  numerous  works  have  been  written  on 
snow  in  the  upper  regions  by  contact  with  the  Etna ; one  of  the  best  is  Ferrara,  Storia  Generate 
lava;  and  the  strange  phenomenon  has  also  oo-  dell’  Etna,  8vo,  Catania,  1793.) 
curred  of  a body  of  snow  and  ice  being  covered  ETON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bucks, 
with  a layer  of  ashes,  and  then  wflth  a torrent  of  bund.  Stoke,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thame*,  im- 
buming  lava,  and  so  preserved  for  an  indefinite  mediately  opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is 
period.  fLycll,  il  123.)  A Unit  one  eruption  in  connected  by  a neat  iron  bridge;  23  m.  SSE.Ayles- 
three  takes  place  from  the  principal  crater,  and  burv,  21  m.  W.  Loudon  by  road,  and  25 £ by 
these  are  generally  the  least  dangerous,  the  lava  Loudon  and  South-Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
being  mostly  retained  in  the  immense  hollows  of  2,8-10,  and  of  par.  3,122  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
the  upper  region.  sists  principally  of  a single  street,  well  paved  and 

Though  Homer  has  male  Sicily  the  scene  of  lighted,  and  which  of  late  has  been  much  improved, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  adventures  in  the  many  of  the  houses  having  been  rebuilt.  The  ea- 
travels  of  Ulysses,  and  has  described  the  island  tahlLshmeiit  to  which  Eton  owes  all  its  imjiortance 
and  the  strait  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdls,  he  does  not  is  its  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440.  That 
so  much  as  allude  to  Etna  It  has  thence  been  monarch,  by  whom  it  was  liberally  endowed,  in- 
inferred  that  the  mountain  had  not  then  been  an  tended  it  principally  for  the  education  of  * poor 
active  volcano;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  had  and  indigent  boys,’  destined  for  the  church.  By 
it  been  such,  that  so  careful  an  observer  would  his  second  charter,  dated  Oct.  21,  1 44 1 , the  foun- 
have  failed  to  notice  it,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  f dation  consisted  of  a provost,  10  priests  or  fellows, 
means  which  it  afforded  of  embellishing  hi*  verse*  1 4 clerks,  6 choristers,  a master,  25  scholars,  and  25 
by  a topic  so  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  epic  1 nlms  or  beads-mcn ; but  aUiut  1443,  the  dntc  of 
poetry.  No  doubt  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  : the  college  statutes,  be  increased  the  number  of 
the  silence  of  Homer,  with  the  fact  of  the  moun-  j scholars  from  25  to  70,  added  an  usher,  clerk,  and 
tain  being  at  the  time  eruptive,  though  it  would  j two  choristers,  and  reduced  the  number  of  bcads- 
be  rash  thence  to  conclude  positively  that  it  was  J men  to  13.  Various  changes  were  made  in  the 
not ; it  had  then,  perhaps,  been  long  quiescent, ; succeeding  reigns,  and  the  establishment  suffered 
and  its  eruptions  forgotten.  Pindar  is  the  oldest  > considerable  sjxdiation,  especially  from  Edward 
extant  author  (about  500  years  u.c.)  who  takes  IV.;  but  it  was  particularly  excepted  in  the  act 
any  notice  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  ; and  liis  ac-  of  Parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges  and 
count  is  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  chantries  in  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  VIII.  The  foun- 
appears  from  his  representing  it*  summit  as  sup-  dation  at  present  consists  of  a provost,  appointed 
porting  the  heavens,  and  being  covered  with  per-  by  the  crown ; 7 fellows,  one  of  whom  act*  as  vice- 
t>etual  snows  and  frost,  that  it  must  then  have  provost ; 2 chaplains,  culled  conducts ; 2 lay-clerks, 
been  about  a*  high  ns  at  present.  According  to  10  chorister*,  2 masters  (each  of  whom  has  4 as- 
the  ancient  poets,  Jupiter,  after  the  overthrow  of  slstant  masters),  and  70  scholars,  who  since  the 
the  giants,  buried  the  hundred-headed  Typhoeus  reign  of  George  III.  have  been  called  ‘king’s 
under  this  mountain ; and  its  earthquakes  and  scholars.’  Besides  the  latter,  the  different,  masters 
eruptions  were  said  to  l>c  occasioned  by  the  strug-  have  a numl>er  of  stipendiary  pupils,  not  on  the 
gles  of  the  monster.  The  passage  in  which  Pindar  j foundation,  but  who  receive  instruction  in  the  col- 
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lege.  These  are  called  oppidans,  and  generally 
consist  of  members  of  families,  superior  in  rank  or 
wealth  to  those  of  the  king's  scholars.  Their 
number  is  variable,  but  at  an  average  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  350.  Under  a recent  headmaster, 
the  number  of  boys  at  Kton,  of  both  classes,  at  one 
time  exceeded  000.  The  buildings  of  the  college 
surround  two  quadrangles  : the  outer  quadrangle, 
or  school-yard,  is  enclosed  by  the  chapel,  schools, 
dormitories  of  the  scholars,  and  masters’  chambers ; 
and  has  in  its  centre  a bronze  statue  of  the  royal 
founder  of  the  college.  The  inner  or  leaser  qua- 
drangle is  bounded  by  the  cloisters,  containing  the 
residences  of  the  fellows,  the  library,  hall,  and 
various  offices.  Between  the  two  is  the  provost's 
lodge,  appertaining  to  which  is  an  ancient  tower 
and  a gateway  in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two 
courts.  The  chapel,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  outer 
court,  is  a handsome  Gothic  edifice,  175  ft.  in 
length,  including  the  ante-chapel,  and  in  its  style 
and  ornaments  greatly  resembles  the  chapel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  'Hie  par.  church  of 
Eton  having  fallen  to  decav,  the  inhabitants  attend 
public  worship  in  the  college  chapel,  the  provost 
naving  archidiaconal jurisdiction  in  the  par.;  but 
there  is  aim  a chapel  of  ease  in  the  town,  at  which 
one  of  the  conducts  officiates.  The  college  library 
contains  a large  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
engravings, drawings  from  the  antique,  and  medals ; 
it  is  a fine  apartment,  and  fitted  up  in  a superior 
style.  'Hie  dining  hall  for  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation  is  spacious,  hut  little  ornamented ; it 
contains,  however,  two  large  ancient  nieces  of  ta- 
pestry. The  upper  school,  on  the  W . side  of  the 
outer  court,  was  designed  by  Sir  C.  W ren,  and  is 
supported  by  an  arcade  with  double  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  school-room  is  spacious  and  of 
fine  proportions,  hut  fitted  up  in  a plain  manner. 
The  school-room  of  the  lower  school  is  of  consider- 
able length,  but  not  of  a proportional  height,  with 
a range  of  ancient  oak  arches  on  cither  side,  and 
the  scats  of  the  scholars  behind  them.  It  is  be- 
neath a part  of  the  principal  dormitory,  railed  the 
Iona  chamber.  To  the  E.  of  the  cloisters  are  the 
college  gardens ; to  the  N.  the  playing  fields,  and 
adjacent  to  the  latter  the  shooting  fields,  in  which 
cncket  matches  and  other  games  are  played. 

The  scholars  on  the  foundation  are  lodged  and 
boarded  by  the  establishment.  They  are  eligible 
from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen,  and  are  elected 
separately  by  the  individuals  of  a body  composed 
of  the  provosts  of  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  vice-provost  and  master  of  Eton,  and 
two  posers  (M.A.'a)  of  King's  College.  This  body 
meets  on  the  last  Monday  m July  of  every  year, 
when  usually  twenty-four  boys  are  nominated 
to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  Eton 
Lower  School,  and  twelve  of  the  head  boys  in  the 
Mine  establishment  are  nominated  in  a similar 
manner  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  founder.  Those  who  go  to 
King's  are,  after  three  years,  entitled  to  fellow- 
ships. Eton  College  also  sends  two  scholars  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  they  are  called 
Portionitttr , or,  by  corruption,  postmasters.  Fail- 
ing an  appointment  to  cither  university,  Eton  col- 
legian* are  superannuated  at  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  for  scholars  so  superannuated  there  are  a few 
exhibitions,  and  some  other  means  of  slightly 
augmenting  their  income,  in  the  gift  of  the  college. 
By  statute,  the  education  of  King's  scholars  should 
be  gratuitous  ; but  some  innovation  has  taken 
place  on  this  head,  and  the  average  annual  expense 
to  the  parents  is  estimated  at  60/. 

The  oppidan*  board  either  in  the  houses  of  the 
lower  master  or  assistants,  or,  at  a somewhat  lesser 
charge,  in  the  boarding  houses  attached  to  the 
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school ; some  few,  chiefly  of  noble  birth,  in  private 
lodgings,  under  the  care  of  private  tutors.  The 
total  expenses  of  a boy  educated  as  an  oppidan 
may  perhaps  average  from  160/.  to  200/.  a year. 
Without  the  boundaries  of  the  college,  the  oppi- 
dans are  comparatively  little  under  the  control  of 
the  college  functionaries ; hut  within  its  walls  they 
are  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  the  Kings 
scholars,  and  mix  with  them  in  the  same  classes. 
The  entire  school  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  latter  comprises,  together  with  the  junior 
classes,  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  each  consisting 
of  three  subdivisions  or  removes.  Each  of  these 
is  under  the  control  of  a separate  assistant  master; 
and  as  boys  of  various  ages  come  to  Eton,  they 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in 
the  lower  school  they  may  seem  fit  for  by  their 
previous  aquirements  and  age,  passing  into  the 
superior  ones  according  to  their  proficiency.  The 
upper  school  consists  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  head 
master.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  sixth  form 
is  limited  to  twenty-two;  and  of  these  the  ten 
highest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some  mea- 
sure as  assistants  to  the  masters.  The  head  of 
the  whole  school,  who  arrives  at  his  post  by  seni- 
ority, is  called  the  * captain.’ 

The  course  of  instruction  at  Eton  is  almost 
wholly  classical.  The  only  entire  works  read  arc 
those  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  but  extracts 
from  those  of  numerous  others  are  occasion- 
ally made  use  of.  The  well-known  Eton  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammars,  committed  to  memory, 
form  the  basis  of  grammatical  instruction.  In  the 
Upper  School  the  boys  are  engaged  in  writing 
Latin  and  Greek  themes  and  verses,  for  the  best 
of  which  rewards  are  given ; and  a play  of  some 
Greek  author  is  usually  in  the  course  of  reading. 
Mathematics  form  a part,  but  a very  small  one, 
of  the  school  discipline ; ami  though  there  are 
masters  in  French,  writing,  arithmetic,  Ac.,  such 
studies  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  general 
business  of  the  school,  and  only  attended  at  extra 
hours.  All  the  boys  attend  chapel  twice  on  Sun- 
days, and  once  on  saints’  days  and  holidays;  and, 
in  addition,  the  collegers  attend  prayers  every 
evening,  after  which  they  are  confined  to  their 
several  dormitories.  The  system  of  fagging , by 
which  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  are  fag*,  or 
servants,  to  those  of  the  Upper,  out  of  school 
hours,  prevails ; but  its  supposed  severity  and  de- 
gradation have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Eton  College  has  in  its  gift  nearly  forty  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  besides  several  presentations. 
The  provost,  though  as  rector  he  derives  no  emolu- 
ment from  the  par.,  has  very  extensive  powers 
within  it;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  25  Henry  VI., 
no  inhabitant  is  allowed  to  take  a lodger  without 
hia  permission,  under  penalty  of  10/.,  which  fine 
may  also  be  levied  upon  the  individual  engaging 
lodgings  without  such  permission.  In  1462  a 
charter  was  granted  to  Eton  for  a market  on  Wed- 
nesdays, with  considerable  privileges,  but  this  has 
been  long  discontinued.  There  were  formerly  also 
two  fairs,  but  only  one  is  now  kept  up— that  on 
Ash  Wednesday  for  horses  and  cattle. 

_ EU,  an  inland  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  Infd- 
ricure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Breale,  about  2 ra.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  British  Channel,  16  m.  NE. 
Dieppe,  and  43  m.  NNE.  Rouen.  Pop.  4,416  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  has 
a fine  square  ; it  has  several  churches,  one  of 
which,  a tine  Gothic  edifice,  is  remarkable  for  a 
subterranean  chapel,  a college,  and  a hospital.  In 
its  neighbourhood,  iu  a noble  park  surrounded  by 
large  gardens,  is  the  magnificent  Chateau  d'En, 
containing  a tine  collection  of  historical  portraits. 
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There,  Arc  several  Roman  remains  in  and  about 
Eu.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  com- 
merce; has  manufactures  of  lace,  serges,  linseed 
oil,  and  soap ; is  an  entrrjwt  for  the  com  of  the 
Somme,  and  lias  some  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  linens,  exported  at  Trcport,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  A large  forest*,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  town,  extends  to  the  E.  and  S.  Eu  was 
burnt  by  Lous  XI.  in  1445,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  meditated  a 
descent  into  Normandy : it  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  its  original  prosperity. 

EUPATORIA,  or  KOSLOFF,  a sea-port  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  Int. 
45°  9'  N.,  long.  33°  9'  20"  E.  Pop.  6,530  in  1858. 
Hie  town  has  a considerable  trade  ; exporting 
salt,  wheat,  barley,  hides,  and  lambskins.  The 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  a very  small  num- 
ber built  in  the  Euro|>eau  style,  are  altogether  of 
Asiatic  architecture.  The  roadstead  is  a sandy 
circular  bav,  and  affords  no  shelter  with  the  winds 
at  S.  and  E. 

EUPEX,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  immedi- 
ately within  its  W.  border,  cap.  circle  of  same 
name ; on  the  Weege  or  V esder,  a tributary  of  the  ! 
Meuse,  7 m.  S.  by  W.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  od  the  | 
railway  to  Very iers.  Pop.  13,190  in  1801.  The 
town  is  principally  inhabited  by  the  descendants  ; 
of  French  Protestants  who  took  refuge  here  sub- 
sequently to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes; 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  having  some 
very  extensive  bread  cloth  and  kerseymere  facto- 
ries, with  others  of  nitric  acid,  chicory,  Ac.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a council  for  the  circle,  ami  of  a court 
of  primary  jurisdiction;  and  has  a superior  citi- 
zens’ school. 

EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  two  famous  rivers 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  which,  rising  in  Armenia,  flow 
generally  parallel  to  each  other  in  a SE.  direc- 
tion, and  finally  unite  in  lat.  31°  0'  28"  N.  and 
long.  47°  40'  E.,  in  the  Shat-ul-  Arab,  or  * River  of 
Arabia,’  which  discharges  itself  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Euphrates  (Gr.  Ew$pa«j«),  so  called  from 
«v4p<uVm,  to  exhilarate  or  make  glad,  because  its 
waters,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  fertilise  the  adjacent 
lands,  is  the  most  considerable  river  of  W.  Asia, 
and  its  basin,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  Tigris,  is 
supposed  to  comprise  about  109.000  sq.  geog.  m. 
After  watering  on  cither  side  the  territories  be- 
longing to  Turkey  as  far  S.  as  near  lat.  36°,  it 
forms,  from  that  point  to  about  lat.  33°  30',  the  1 
boundary  between  them  and  the  newly  acquired 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt ; it  next 
divides  Turkey  from  Arabia;  ami  lastly,  from  its  1 
union  with  the  Tigris  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  about  lnt.  30°  and  long.  48°  30',  it  separates  [ 
Arabia  and  Persia. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  correct  infor-  ] 
mation  respecting  the  sources  either  of  the  Eu-  ! 
pit  rates  or  the  Tigris;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
obscurity  and  discrepancy  in  the  statements  they  j 
have  put  forth  respecting  them.  The  popular 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  their  sources  were 
identical.  (Lucan,  lib.  iii.  v.  257);  and  though  i 
this  notion  was  rejected  by  Strabo,  Mela,  ami  , 
Pliny,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  lmd  any  pre-  j 
cisc  information  on  the  sulijcct.  (See  Ccllarii 
Notit.  Orliis  Antiqui,  iL  378.) 

Both  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  table-land  : 
of  Armenia.  The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  pachalic  ; 
of  Erzereura,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  , 
great  arms — the  Frat  and  the  Morad.  The  for-  ! 
mer,  which  is  also  the  most  N„  has  its  principal 
sources  about  20  m.  NE.  from  Erzertmm,  in  the 
Tcheidir  mountains,  ucar  the  sources  of  the  A raxes. 


The  Morad  has  its  sources  on  the  N.  declivity  of 
the  Arghi-dagh  mountains,  45  m.  NE.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Van.  Both  these  riven 
pursue  a W.  course,  inclining  to  the  8.,  till  they 
unite  near  Kebban,  in  about  the  39th  deg.  of  lat. 
and  39°  25 1 E.  long.  The  united  stream  thence 
flows  SW.  to  S&inisat  ( Samosata ) in  lat.  37°  31', 
long.  38°  23’,  having  received  on  the  right  the 
Kara-su,  and  forced  a passage  f«»r  itself  through 
the  main  range  of  Taurus,  and  formed  a double 
cataract  15  m.  above  Samlsat.  From  the  latter 
point  the  river  pursues  a nearly  S.  course  to  Rujik, 
about  50  m.  E.  from  Aleppo,  its  course  being 
thence  almost  uniformly  SE.  At  its  source  the 
Frat,  or  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  is  only  90  m. 
from  the  Black  Sea,  but  a very  mountainous 
country  intervenes  between  them.  During  its  S. 
course  the  Euphrates  approaches  within  122  m.  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  inteijaceut  country 
is  for  the  most  |iart  level  or  undulating,  it  would, 
perhaps,  present  no  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  canals  or  carriage  roads.  From  Uil- 
lah  (Babylon)  to  its  mouth  it  flows  through  a per- 
fectly level  country,  which  was  anciently  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  At  Bir,  107  m.  NE. 
Antioch,  the  Euphrates  is  628  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  (Ainsworth,  p.  109),  the  rate 
of  inclination  from  which  being  estimated  to  ave- 
rage onlv  about  6J  inches  a mile.  The  total 
length  of  the  river,  measured  from  the  sources  of 
the  Morad,  is  estimated  at  alsmt  1,800  m.  (Geog. 
Journal,  iii.  243.)  Its  breadth  at  Malaria  is  ln>0 
yds.,  ami  at  Bir  130  yds.  At  U1  Der  (tm.Tht/p- 
sacus)  (Kinucir's  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire, 
p.  9)  the  Euphrates  is  800  yds.  wide;  at  Hillah 
its  bed  is  contracted  to  about  200  yds.;  but  below 
the  latter  it  frequently  spreads  out  to  a consider- 
able breadth,  and  the  Shat-ul- Arab  ranks  amongst 
the  noblest  rivers  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
Euphrates  is  navigable  to  the  cataract  above  Sa- 
misat ; at  Hillah  it  has  seldom  less  than  18  ft. 
water,  even  in  the  lowest  season,  and  a vessel 
drawing  15  ft.  water  may  ascend  to  Roma,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  The  principal  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates  is  the  Tigris,  which,  indeed,  is 
hut  little  inferior  to  itself;  its  next  greatest  tribu- 
taries are  the  Kara-su.  Khabur  (an.  Chabonu), 
and  Kerah,  which  joins  the  Shut-id- Arab. 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  antiquity 
the  seat  of  many  noble  cities.  The  small  mean 
town  of  Hillah  occupies  a minute  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  once  mighty  Babylon,  ‘ the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency ;’ 
Hit  (an.  1 s or  Acopolu ),  Anna  (an.  Anetho), 
Kcrkisiya  ( Crrcusium ),  and  Bir  are  amongst  the 
other  towns  on  its  banks;  hut  Busaorah  or  Basra, 
on  the  Shat-ul- Arab , is  at  present  the  only  large 
city  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  Tigris  is  throughout  its  whole  course  com- 
prised within  the  Turkish  dom.  It  rises  iu  tho 
pachalic  of  Diarhckr,  from  numerous  sources  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Taurus  chain,  by  which  it  js 
separated  from  the  Morad,  in  about  lat.  38°  40'  X., 
and  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,050  ft.  al*ove  the 
level  of  the  sea.  (Ainsworth,  p.  110.)  Its  course, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates,  is,  with  very 
little  deviation,  SE.  It  runs  at  first  through  a 
mountainous  country,  with  great  rapidity ; at 
Mosul  it  Is  no  more  than  353  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  from  Bagdad  it  flows,  with 
a moderate  current,  through  a nearly  level  plain. 
Its  distance  from  the  Euphrates  varies  from  18 
to  95  m. : the  two  rivers  enclose  the  province  in 
antiquity  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  entire  length  of  the  Tigris  is  esti- 
mated at  1,146  m.  At  Mosul  it  is  100  yds.  wide  ; 
between  Bagdad  and  Korna  its  average  breadth 
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is  200  yards.  It  brings  down  great  quantities  of 
mud,  which  it  deposits  in  shoals  and  islands  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course ; and  between  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock, 
which  form  rapids  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is 
neither  so  deep  nor  so  suitable  for  navigation  as 
the  Euphrates.  It  is,  however,  navigable  fur 
vessels,  drawing  4 ft.  water  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Opis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adhaym  (Lynch  in 
Geogr.  Journ.)  ; and,  in  Dec.  1836,  it  was  ascended 
considerably  above  Bagdad  by  CoL  Chesncy’s 
steamer  * Euphrates.'  Its  principal  affluents  are 
the  Kaboor,  the  Great  and  Little  Zab  (an.  Zabatus 
and  Zabus  Minor),  the  Adhaym  (an.  Physcusf), 
the  Diala  (an.  Delos  or  Arba).  In  antiquity  its 
banks  were  studded  w ith  cities  of  the  first  rank, 
as  Nineveh,  Scleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Opis,  Ac. 
Bagdad  may  be  considered  as  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  as  Mosul  is 
that  of  Nineveh,  opposite  the  site  of  which  it  is 
placed.  Diarbekr  is  the  only  other  important 
town  on  its  banks. 

The  Tigris  derives  its  name  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  course,  the  term  Tigris  signifying  * an 
arrow,'  in  the  language  of  the  Mede*  and  Arme- 
nians. So  late  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  'Tigris  did  not  unite  with  the  Euphrates,  and 
each  river  preserved  a separate  course  to  the  sea. 
But  they  not  long  after  became  united,  and  have 
since  found  their  way  to  the  sea  in  n collective 
stream.  The  ground  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course  being  soft  and  alluvial,  and  their  waters 
being  also  diverted  into  new  channels  by  means 
of  canals,  the  courses  of  both  rivers  mast  neces- 
sarily have  differed  materially  at  different  periods. 
(Pennell's  Geog.  of  Herodotus,  i.  265.) 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  run  through  chalky 
formations  of  a very  friable  nature,  easily  disinte- 
rated  by  the  action  of  the  element*.  Doth  rivers 
ave  their  regular  inundations,  rising  twice  a 
year — first  in  Dec.,  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal 
rains;  and  next,  from  March  till  June,  owing  to 
the  melt  ing  of  the  mountain  snows.  (Rich,  p.  54.) 
They  bring  down  immense  quantitics'uf  alluvium ; 
and  the  extent  of  land  covered  by  their  deposits 
is  supposed  to  exceed  32,000  »q.  m.  The  ancient 
writers  have  not  failed  to  notice  this  resemblance 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  Cicero  says, 

4 Mesopotamiam  ftrtilem  efficit  Euphrates,  in  qua  in 
quota  rut  Li  quasi  novos  ayros  invehit .’  (Dc  Nat. 
Deo  rum,  lib.  ii.)  And  Lucan — 

1 spamis  In  agros 

Fertills  Euphrates,  Phariie  vice  fungitur  undo*.’ 
Lib.  ill.  v.  269. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  found  the  maximum  of  sediment 
mechanically  suspended  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  1836  (in  which  months 
most  mud  is  brought  down),  to  be  equal  to  i-80th 
|>art  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid.  A good  deal  of  this 
mud  is  deposited  in  the  marshes  of  Lcmlihn  (an. 
Puludes  JiabyUntut),  a swampy  tract  about  40  m. 
long  by  as  many  broad,  commencing  50  m.  SW. 
of  Babylon,  and  which  has  existed  from  the  re- 
moteet  period  to  the  present  dar.  The  quantity 
of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Tigris  was  found, 
in  Jan.  1837,  to  be  equivalent  to  l-103th  part  of 
the  suspending  fluid ; but  as  it  is  not  dispersed 
in  marshes,  more  is  carried  down  by  this  than  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab. 
The  rapidity  of  the  Upper  Tigris  frequently  causes 
it  to  break  down  its  banks ; Mr.  Rich  says,  that 
when  at  its  height  it  has  a current  of  near  seven 
knots  an  hour.  In  the  alluvial  plain,  however, 
it  averages  only  1$  m.  an  hour  throughout,  and  in 
many  places  it  is*  less  than  1 m.  The  Euphrates 
above  Samisnt  is,  perhaps,  as  rapid  as  the  Tigris; 
and  at  Hillah,  where  its  bed  is  narrowed,  its  rate 
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is  from  3 to  4 m.  an  hour ; but,  in  the  low  plain, 
this  rate  is  diminished  to  about  1 or  1 £ m. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia,  was,  as 
already  stated,  anciently  intersected  bv  canals  in 
every  direction,  for  the  purposes  both  of  navigation 
and  irrigation.  Many  connected  the  Tigris  with 
the  Euphrates ; those  which  still  exist  are  espe- 
cially numerous  near  Bagdad,  where  the  rivers 
approach  within  25  m.  of  each  other ; and  some, 
as  the  Nahr  Malcha , might  be  easily  repaired. 
(Rich ’s  Babylon,  p.  57.)  In  fact,  the  Euphrates 
steamer  passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris 
by  the  Isa  canal,  which  leaves  the  former  a few' 
miles  above  Feluga,  and  enters  the  latter  a short 
way  below  Bagdad.  The  Shat-el-llie,  which 
connects  the  two  rivers,  is  also  navigable  in  spring 
by  large  boats.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
canals,  that  of  PaUacopas,  cut  by  the  earliest 
Assyrian  monarchs,  partly  through  solid  rock,  ex- 
tended for  a very  considerable  distance  parallel  to 
the  Euphrates  on  its  SW.  side.  Niebuhr  sup- 
posed it  had  commenced  at  Hit.  It  may  still  be 
traced,  almost  continuously,  from  a little  below* 
Babylon  to  its  probable  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  ( Khore  AMttUah).  Remains  of  aqueducts 
and  towns,  and  various  other  ruins,  abound  in  this 
region ; and  the  ancient  Median  wall  which  ran 
from  Macepracta  on  the  Euphrates,  to  near  the 
site  of  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  is  still  clearly  traceable. 
(See  Messrs.  Ross  and  Lynch,  in  Geog.  Journal, 
voL  ix.) 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  is  of 
considerable  importance ; it  umy  be  navigated,  as 
high  as  Bir,  by  steamers  drawing  4 ft.  water.  To 
establish  a new  connection  between  Europe  and 
India  by  means  of  the  Euphrates  route  has  long 
been  a favourite  scheme  of  merchants  and  states- 
men. The  proposed  line  has  recently  gained  in 
political  importance  by  the  opening  (1865)  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  skirts  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

EURE,  a dep.  of  France,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  being  one  of  the  five  comprised  in  the 
ancient  prov.  of  Normandy  ; between  lat.  48°  39' 
and  49°  29'  N.,  and  long.  0°  15'  and  1°  45'  E.; 
having  N.  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  and  the  ddp. 
Seine  In ferieure,  E.  the  deps.  Oise  and  Seine-et- 
Oisc,  S.  and  SW.  Eure-et-Ioire  and  Ome,and  W. 
Calvados.  Length  E.  to  W.  65  m.,  breadth  vary- 
ing from  2G  to  52  m.  Area  695,765  hectares. 
Pop.  398,661  in  1861.  Surface  nearly  flat.  There 
are  a few  ranges  of  low  hills,  principally  in  the  N., 
none  of  them  reaching  an  elevation  of  more  than 
330  ft.  These  ranges  divide  the  dep.  into  several 
distinct  plateaux,  presenting  a great  variety  of 
aspect.  It  is  well  watered;  the  Seine  flows 
through  its  E.  portion,  and  along  its  NE.  border. 
The  Eure,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  rises  in 
Omc,  and  after  running  at  first  E.  and  then  N. 
falls  into  the  Seine  6 m.  N.  Louvicrs.  The  Iton, 
Rille,  and  Charentonne  are  the  other  principal 
streams.  Climate  mild,  hut  damp  and  variable  ; 
W.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent.  Soil  chiefly 
calcareous  or  marly;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  it  is  sandy,  and  rather  sterile.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant,  and  there  are  numerous  mines.  Ac- 
cording to  official  tables,  the  arable  lands  comprise 
about  two-thirds  of  the  department.  Property  is 
less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  other  deps. ; 
still,  however,  of  181,517  properties,  subject  to  the 
ctmtribution  fonciere,  nearly  onc-hnlf  are  assessed 
at  less  than  5 fr.  Previously  to  the  revolution 
the  cstAtes  were  much  larger,  but  most  of  them 
have  since  been  rej»eatedly  subdivided  by  the 
operation  of  the  law'  of  equal  succession.  (See 
France.)  Farms  vary  in  si/.e  from  20  to  160 
hectares.  Agriculture,  though  more  improved 
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than  in  many  other  parts  of  France,  is  still  very 
backward.  The  farm-building*  and  cottages  of 
the  peasantry  are  in  many  instances  of  the  very 
worst  description,  being  frequently  ill  situated, 
built  of  wood,  thatched  with  stubble,  and  sur- 
rounded by  dunghills  and  filth.  The  fences  are 
not  well  kept ; but,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  a consider- 
able resemblance  to  England.  Wheat,  oats, 
maslin,  and  rye  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated.  In  some  parts  flax  is  grown  ; in  others, 
hemp,  pulse,  and  woad.  Little  wine  is  made,  but 
apples  and  |>ears  are  very  plentiful  and  cider  and 
perry  are  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  pop.  The 
stock  of  sheep  Is  estimated  at  about  435,000  head, 
producing  annually  about  420,000  kilogs.  of  wooL 
Tbe  mining  and  manufacturing  establishments  of 
this  dep.  rank  amongst  the  most  extensive  and 
important  in  France.  The  various  works  for 
■melting  and  working  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  employ  about  50,000  hands ; the  copper 
and  zinc  works  at  Rom  illy  are  very  extensive. 
The  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  also 
important.  The  broad  cloths  of  Louvicrs  are  cele- 
brated in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  France, 
and,  in  addition  to  them,  cottons,  flannels,  drug- 
gets, baize,  velvets,  glass,  pajier,  and  leather  are 
hugely  manufactured.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  deps.  of  which  the  pop.  has  been  decreasing,  in 
the  tcu  years  1851-1801,  having  amounted,  at  the 
former  period,  to  415,777.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arronda,  36  cantons,  and  794  communes.  Chief 
towns,  Evrcux  the  cap.,  Louviera  and  Bemav. 
The  women  of  this  den.,  as  in  other  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, are  good-looking  and  tidy;  they  wear 
dresses  of  remarkably  bright  colour*,  and  lofty 
pyramidal  ca|«s,  called  bonnets  cauchoises , orna- 
mented with  a great  Quantity  of  lace.  Eure  con- 
tains some  Celtic  and  many  Roman  antiquities ; 
but  those  of  the  middle  ages  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed during  the  Revolution. 

EURE-ET-LOIRE,  a dep.  of  France,  in  the  X. 
part  of  the  country,  lietweeu  lat.  47°  57'  and  48° 
67'  N.  and  long.  0°  44'  and  1°  59'  having  N. 
the  dep.  Eure,  E.  those  of  Scine-et-Oise  and 
Loiret,  S.  the  last  named  and  Loire-et-Cher,  and 
W.  Sarthe  and  Orue.  Length  N.  to  S.  60  m., 
greatest  breadth  about  65  m. ; area  587,430  hec- 
tares; pop.  290,455  in  1861.  There  are  only  a few 
scattered  heights  iu  this  dep.,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  consists  of  an  undulating  plain.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Eure  towards  the  N.,  and  the  Loire  in 
the  S.  Small  lakes  are  numerous.  Climate  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  As  much  as  310,000  hectares 
of  the  surface  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and 
this  dep.  contains  a greater  extent  of  cultivable 
and  less  waste  land  than  any  other  department  of 
France.  Of  140,901  properties  subject  to  the  ro»- 
tribution  foneierr,  about  one-third  are  assessed  at 
less  than  5 fr. ; the  number  of  considerable  estates 
is,  however,  above  tbe  average  of  the  deps.  This 
is  especially  a corn-growing  den.,  producing  prin- 
cipally wheat  and  oats.  Good  flax  and  hemp, 
pulse,  turnips,  onions,  melons,  and  woad  are 
grown,  but  few  potatoes.  In  some  cantons  the 
vine  is  cultivated,  and  in  ordinary  yean*  about 

200.000  hectolitres  of  inferior  wine  are  made,  as 
well  as  about  the  same  quantity  of  cider.  In  1861, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  consisted  of  pax- 
ture  land,  and  the  dep.  contained  86,000  oxen  and 

700.000  sheep;  the  latter  furnishing  about  1,000,000 
kilog.  a year  of  wool  There  are  some  iron  mines 
but  they  are  little  wrought.  Manufactures  of  no 
great  importance  ; the  chief  are  those  of  ironware, 
earthenware,  paper,  cotton  ami  woollen  fabrics, 
beet-root  sugar,  and  leather.  This  dep.  Is  divided 
into  4 arrond.,  24  cantons,  and  437  communes. 
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Chief  towns,  Chartres  the  cap.,  Chateaudun, 
Dreux,  and  Xogent-le-Rotrcau. 

EUROPE,  the  most  populous,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Australasia,  the  smallest  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,  being  about  a fifth  part  of  the 
size  of  Asia  or  America,  and  a third  part  of  that 
of  Africa.  However,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  size,  Europe  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other 
continents  in  the  enteijirixe,  intelligence,  and 
civilisation  of  her  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  also 
in  her  physical  advantages.  ‘ Altrice  tictoris  om- 
nium gentium  populi , Umgeqw  terrarum  jndcher- 

rima.'  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iii.  § 1.)  Europe  is 
mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  and  no 
]iart  of  her  surface  approaches  within  many  de- 
grees of  the  intertronical  regions.  The  climate  is, 
therefore,  rather  incliued  to  cold  ; but  it  is  com- 
paratively temperate,  and  is  neither  so  cold  in 
winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  the  countries  in 
tlic  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and  America ; 
so  that  while  comfortable  Itxlging  and  warm 
clothing  arc  indispensable,  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  impeded  by  the  too  great  in- 
tensity of  cold  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  heat  on  the 
other.  The  surface,  too,  of  the  country  is  infi- 
nitely varied  and  picturesque  ; and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  intersected  than  any  other 
continent  by  great  arms  of  the  sea,  supplying 
facilities  to  internal  and  foreign  commerce,  that 
are  all  but  wholly  denied  to  Asia,  Africa,  ami  Aus- 
tralasia, and  not  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree  even 
by  America.  The  soil  of  Europe  seems  also  to  be 
of  the  quality  best  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  husbandman  ; for  though  it  be  no- 
where so  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  labo- 
rious diligence,  and,  consequently,  docs  not  foster 
indolence  or  a want  of  attention,  it  never  fails 
liberally  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the  industrious 
and  skilful  cultivator.  Hence  it  is  that  this  con- 
tinent has  everything  that  seems  best  fitted  to  call 
forth  and  develope  human  genius  and  resources, 
ltut  the  advanced  civilisation  and  superior  in- 
fluence of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  seems, 
after  all,  to  be  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
su | icrior  capacity  of  her  inhabitants,  as  evinced  in 
their  enterprise,  invention,  perseverance,  and 
power  of  combination.  In  all  these  respects  they 
seem  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  most  im- 
proved Asiatic  nations;  while  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  most  civilised  native  nations 
of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  appears  almost 
as  great  os  the  difference  between  man  and  the 
least  advanced  of  the  lower  animals.  Europe  ia 
the  only  |*ort  of  the  world  in  which  civilisation 
and  the  arts  liave,  generally  speaking,  been  uni- 
formly progressive.  Important  discoveries  have 
been  made,  at  remote  periods,  in  China,  India,  and 
other  Asiatic  countries,  but  these  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  accident  only,  and,  at  all 
events,  have  had  comparatively  little  influence:  it 
is  here  only  that  they  have  been  appreciated,  im- 
proved, and  perfected,  and  made  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  further  discoveries.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  European  that  he  is  never  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  achieved;  he  is  alwavs 
pressing  forward  with  unabated  ardour  in  the 
career  of  industry  and  invention;  and  is  as 
anxious  to  advance  himself  at  this  moment  as  his 
semi-barbarous  ancestors  3,000  or  4,000  years  ago. 
How  much  of  this  distinctive  character  and  supe- 
riority of  the  European  is  to  be  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent and  favourable  circumstances,  and  how  much 
to  difference  of  race,  is  an  inquiry  not  easily  solved. 
Most  probably  a good  deal  is  ascriluble  to  both 
causes ; but,  at  all  events,  his  superiority  is  alike 
great  and  obvious.  It  would  see  in,  too,  that  he  is 
destined  to  extend  his  dominion  over  every  other 
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part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  bulk  of  the  African  continent.  The  European 
is  already  master  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
America ; he  has  also  laid  the  foundat  ions  of  settle- 
ments in  Australia  that  will,  no  doubt,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  spread  over  every  part  of  that  re- 
mote and  barbarous  continent;  anti  some  of  the 
oldest,  most  extensive,  and  richest  countries  of 
Asia  are  already  in  his  power ; and  the  presump? 
tion  seems  to  be  that  he  will  in  the  end  extend 
his  conquests  over  even'  part  of  that  great  con- 
tinent. Hence  the  prodigious  preponderance  of 
Europe  in  a moral  and  political  point  of  view.  It 
is  to  the  world  at  large  what  Rome  was  to  Italy, 
or  Athens  to  Greece — the  favoured  land  * untie 
fiHManitas,  doc tr but,  religio , fruges,  j ura,  leges  arte 
atque  in  omnes  terras  distribute  putantur.' 

Situation  and  Limits  of  Europe. — Europe  forms 
the  NW.  portion  of  the  old  or  E.  continent,  having 
Asia  on  its  E.  and  partly  on  its  8.  border;  Africa, 
parted  from  it  by  the  Mediterranean  Seu,  on  the 
8. ; the  Atlantic  (Won,  separating  it  from  America 
on  the  W.;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  Its 
limits  are  extremely  well  defined  upon  the  S. 
and  Wr.,  but  in  other  directions  douhts  exist  as  to 
what  is  or  is  not  Euro|>e.  Had  the  early  Greek 
geographers,  indeed,  been  aware  that  for  more 
than  1,600  m.  it  was  joined  to  Asia,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  no  name  would  have  been  irn- 
jMJsed  to  distinguish  it  from  that,  division  of  the 
world;  but  the  first  observers  on  the  shores  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  having  adopted  terms  to 
designate  the  countries  N.  and  S.  of  the  narrow 
seas  in  that  quarter,  the  subsequent  discoverers 
applied  the  same  as  generic  appellations  to  all  the 
lands  which  gradually  became  known  to  them. 
Believing  themselves  to  be  permanently  separated 
by  the  sea,  the  European  naturally  included  in 
his  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  in  his  Asia,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  each  along  the  N.  and  S.  shores 
of  the  Euxine ; till,  in  their  progress,  they  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  I’hasis,  which  thence  became  the 
first  arbitrarily  assumed  line  of  demarcation. 
(Herodotus,  McL,  37,  38.)  Even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  however,  this  division  was  growing 
uncertain  (Mel.,  46),  and  a line,  formed  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  Palus  Maxjtis,  and  the 
Tanais  (Strait  of  Ycnikale,  Sea  of  Azoph  and 
Don),  was  superseding  it.  This  line  was  subse- 
quently adopted  universally  as  the  E.  limit  of 
Europe.  (Strabo,  ii.  127;  l*liny,  iii.  1 ; Ptolemy, 
iii.  6,  6,  v.  9 ; Pomponius  Mela,  i.  2.)  Little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  this  region  during  the 
middle  ages ; and  when  the  arms  of  Russia  laid 
it  open  to  observation,  the  winding  course  of  the 
Don,  with  which  the  ancients  were  but  very 
vaguely  acquainted,  betrayed  the  geographers  of 
the  lost  century,  in  their  anxiety  to  accommodate 
their  systems  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  into  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities. At  length  the  academy  of  St.  Pctcrs- 
burgh  having,  with  great  judgment,  fixed  the 
Oural  Mountains  os  the  NE  limit  of  Europe,  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  line  of  demarcation,  upon 
their  meridian,  by  the  river  Jaik  or  Oural,  as  far 
S.  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  salt  plains 
X.  of  the  Caspian  : tlicncc  the  boundary  was  an 
imaginary  line  running  8W.  to  Zarcsin,  where 
the  Wolga  approaches  nearest  to  the  Don  ; cross- 
ing the  former  river  at  that  point,  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  old  limit,  along  the  bank  of  the  Catta, 
to  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  (Acta  Acad.  Pet.,  1778,  p.  G; 
Pallas’s  Observations  on  Mountains,  p.  28.)  But 
the  latter  part  of  this  boundary  has  two  obvious 
defects:  it  is  not  sufficiently  marked  by  natural 
features,  and  it  divides  the  sources  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Oural,  Wolga,  and  Don,  leaving  a part 
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of  each  in  Europe,  and  a part  in  Asia.  Malte- 
Brun  (Abregd  do  (Jeographie,  p.  174)  proposes  to 
follow  the  Oural  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to  take 
the  Caspian  for  his  E.  border,  os  far  as  the  outlet 
of  the  Kuma;  thence  to  follow  that  river  and 
the  Manytch  across  the  Caucasian  plain  to  tho 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Don,  the  lower 
course  of  which  he  also  leaves  in  possession  of 
its  old  destination.  He  considers  this  line  os  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  would  follow  the  Terek  and 
Kuban,  because  its  depression  is  somewhat  greater ; 
but  this  line  is  hardly  less  arbitrary  than  that  of 
the  Russian  academicians,  and,  like  theirs,  it  is 
not  marked  by  nnv  grand  natural  feature.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  a little  extraordinary,  that  neither 
looked  to  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Caucasus  for  a 
boundary ; hut  it  is  evident  that  it  forms  one  that 
is  in  all  respects  unexceptionable.  It  divides,  as 
if  by  a wall  (Strabo,  lib.  xi.  p.  342),  the  isthmus 
i between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching 
I between  Anapt*  on  the  former,  and  Cape  Abscharoii 
on  the  latter,  forming  a well-defined  and  inde- 
structible harrier  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
would  not,  in  fact,  be  more  absurd  to  extend  tho 
boundaries  of  Franco  to  the  Ebro,  or  of  Spain  to 
the  Garonne,  losing  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  than 
it  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  Asia  and  Europe  cither  to 
the  8.  or  N.  of  Caucasus.  Nature  has  obviously 
intended  that  that  grout  chain  should  be  the  limit 
between  the  two  continents,  and  by  adopting  it 
all  difficulties  as  to  their  boundaries  vanish.  Tho 
SK.  and  E.  frontiers  of  Europe  are  then  marked 
by  the  shores  of  the  Egeau  Sea,  the  Hellespont, 
the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorus  of 
Thrace,  the  Euxine,  round  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  ridge  of  that  mountain  system  to  the  Caspian, 
thence  along  the  shore  of  that  sea  to  the  < Jural 
(from  its  mouth  to  its  source),  and  the  Oural 
Mountains,  which,  being  continued  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean  ami  even  further,  in  the  high  lands  of 
Nova  Zembla,  complete  the  outline  in  this  di- 
rection. Still  it  is  evident  that  Europe  is  so  con- 
nected with  Asia,  being  in  fact  nothing  but  a 
I >cninsular  prolongation  of  the  larger  mass  of  land, 
that  no  division  cuui  be  quite  satisfactory  on  phy- 
sical principles ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  vast 
difference  in  the  races  by  which  they  are  inhabited, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Herodotus, 
who  objects  to  giving  different  names  to  what  is 
substantially  one  and  the  same  continent.  (Mel- 
pom.,  45.) 

At  the  first  glance,  it  mav  appear  that  nature 
had  marked  the  limits  of  Euro(>e  too  strongly 
towards  the  N.  to  admit  of  any  doubt  regarding 
them ; but  Iceland  having  been  discovered  and 
colonised  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe;  though, 
as  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  American  coast,  or 
rather  to  that  mass  of  land  beginning  with  Green- 
land, which  appears  to  be  divided  from  the  Ameri- 
can main  by  Boffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait,  it 
is  properly  an  American  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spitzbergen  has  been  sometimes  considered 
as  belonging  to  America,  though  lying  on  the 
meridian  (the  20th),  which  passes  through  the 
very  heart  of  Europe : and  Nova  Zembla  has 
been,  iu  like  manner,  included  in  Asia,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  wide  sea  of  Kara 
(lows  between  it  and  that  coutinent,  while  it-  is 
parted  from  Europe  merely  by  a strait,  which  is 
moreover  broken  bv  an  Island  (Vaigatz)  of  some 
size.  According  to  the  principle,  then,  which  con- 
siders as  belonging  to  a continent  those  islands 
which  lie  nearest  to  it.  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzber- 
gen should  lie  included  in  Europe,  and  Iceland  in 
America;  and  the  same  arrangement,  ]>erhap*, 
requires  that  the  Azores,  though  very  distant, 
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nhould  also  lx*  included  in  Europe.  According  to 
this  distribution,  Europe  and  its  islands  extend 
from  the  rock  of  Cufonisa.  S.  of  Crete,  in  lat. 
31°  49'  N.,  to  Little  Tabic  Island,  the  m<»t  N.  of 
the  Spitzbergen  group,  in  80°  48'  21"  N.;  and 
from  Flores,  the  most  W.  of  the  Azores,  in  long. 
31°  W.,  to  Jelania  Noss  or  Cape  Desire,  the  most 
E.  point  of  Nova  Zcmbla,  in  77°  E.  The  conti- 
nental portion  lies  in  much  narrower  limits,  its 
extremes  in  lat.  being  the  Tarifa  Rock,  W.  of 
Gibraltar,  in  36°  N.,  and  Nordkun  in  Einmark, 
71°  N.  In  long,  the  European  continent  extends 
from  (’ape  Da  Rooca,  near  Lisbon,  9°  30'  W.,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kara  river,  60°  E.  (Admiralty 
Charts;  Great  Russian  Map.  1800;  Pams 
Fourth  Voyage,  p.  42  ; Arrow  smith’s  Atlas,  pi.  8, 
Ac.)  Its  extreme  length,  EKE.  to  WSW.,  from 
the  Ouralian  Mountains,  near  Orsk  in  Russia,  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  is  nearly  3.400  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  N.to  S.,  from  the  North  Cape 
to  Cape  Mntapan  in  Greece,  2,430  m.  Its  area, 
pop.,  subdivisions,  Ac.,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Physical  Geography.— General  Aspect. — Europe, 
as  already  stated,  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  continents  of  the  globe  by  the  great  irregu- 
larities of  its  shape  and  surface,  and  by  the  great 
number  of  its  inland  seas,  gulfs,  harltours,  penin- 
sulas, promontories,  and  headlands.  This  circum- 
stance tends  not  only  to  influence  very  materially 
the  climate  and  natural  products  of  this  continent, 
but  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  great  indentations  in  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  especially  on  its  NW.  and  S.  sides,  being 
its  most  important  natural  feature,  the  seas,  on 
which  these  indentations  depend,  deserve  to  be 
first  noticed.  These  seas  nre  not  very  extensive. 
The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  of  all  inland  seas, 
is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  strictly  Euro- 
pean sens;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  to 
describe  it  as  belonging  to  Africa  or  Asia  as  to 
Europe.  It  is  common  to  them  all ; and  cannot 
justly  be  said  to  belong  to  one  more  than  another. 
This'  also  is  nearly  the  case  with  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian ; though,  as  they  are  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  countries  belonging  to  Asia,  they  | 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  that 
continent  than  to  Europe.  The  great  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  being  almost  wholly  encircled  by  Euro-  j 
pean  countries,  arc  most  properly  said  to  be  Euro- 
pean seas.  The  Baltic,  however,  is  the  real  I 
Mediterranean  of  Europe ; and  has,  including  its 
gulfs  and  bavs,  an  immense  extent  of  coast.  The 
Zuydersee  and  the  White  Sea  are  also  nearly 
landlocked  by  European  countries,  and  conse- 
quently add  to  the  number  of  Eurojjean  seas. 

The  chiof  of  the  bays  of  EurojH*  are  the  Gulf  or 
Rea  of  Kara  in  N.  Russia,  the  Bays  of  Archangel 
and  Onega,  belonging  to  the  white  Rea;  the: 
Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  utid  Riga,  belonging 
to  the  Baltic;  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  a |>art 
of  the  Atlantic;  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  a.  of, 
France;  those  of  Genoa,  Naples.  Taranto,  Venice  i 
(head  of  the  Adriatic),  and  Trieste,  in  Italy;, 
of  Arta,  Lc  pan  to,  Egina,  Volo,  and  Saloniki,  in  i 
Greece. 

Having  so  irregular  an  outline,  Europe  neccssa-  ! 
rily  presents  numerous  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
In* the  S.  the  principal  peninsulas  are,  Spain,  with 
Portugal ; Italy,  with  its  sub-peninsulas  of  Cala- 
bria and  Otranto  ; Turkey,  with  Greece,  which 
includes  the  sidi-peninstilas  of  the  Morca  and 
Salonica,  and  the  Crimea.  In  the  N.  of  Europe, 
the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  those  of 
I upland  and  Jutland  are  the  principal : and  in  the 
W.  are  the  much  less  considerable  ones  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cotcntin  in  France,  and  that  including 


the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  F.ngland. 
The  principal  rapes  or  headlands,  proceeding  from 
N.  to  S.,  are — (’ape  Column,  in  Nova  Zcmbla  ; the 
North  Cape  and  the  Naze,  in  Norway ; Cape  Ska- 
gen,  in  Denmark  ; Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland  ; the 
Land's  End,  in  England  ; Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland; 
Capes  La  Hogue  and  Finistcrre.  in  France;  Roca, 
»St.  Vincent,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  ; Spartivento  and  Leuca,  in  Italy  ; 
Passaro.  in  Sicily;  and  Matapan  and  Colonna, 
in  Greece.  (Malte-Brun,  FEurope,  pp.  444-451  ; 
Balbl,  Abn^re  de  G<<ogr.,  pp.  81-84.) 

The  principal  islands  forming  part  of  Europe 
(TcelAntl  being  excluded)  are — Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  their  dependent  groups  in  the  At- 
lantic and  North  Sea  ; Sicilv,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Candia,  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Dalmatian  Archipelago,  Malta,  Elba,  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  Ivica.  the  Lipari  Isles,  Ac.,  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  cognate  seas  ; Zealand,  Fu- 
nen,  Laland,  Bornholm,  Oland,  Gottland,  Oezel 
Dagg,  and  the  Aland  Archipelago,  in  the  Baltic  ; 
the  1/jfFoden  and  other  islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Norway ; Spitzbcrgen  and  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ; Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark,  in  the  British  (lianncl ; Ushant,  Belleisle, 
and  a few  others,  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  ; and 
perhaps  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Lampe- 
dusa, Linosa,  Ac.,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mountains. — The  European  mountains  are  di- 
vided bv  Bniguiere,  in  his  Orographic  de  FEurope, 
into  seven  distinct  systems— the  Hesperic,  Alpine. 
Sardo-Corsican,  Tnuric,  Sarmatian,  British  and 
Hibernian,  and  Scandinavian.  The  Ouralian  and 
Caucasian  chains  are  omitted  in  this  enumeration, 
being  bounding  ridges  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  consequently  belonging  as  much  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  former.  We  have  already,  however, 
briefly  noticed  Caucasus  (see  antf,  pp.  20-24) ; and 
both  it  and  the  Oural  are  fully  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  The  Alj*  compose  the  great  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Europe,  over  a sixth  part  of 
which  their  ramifications  are  estimated  to  extend. 
(Malte-Brun.  Europe,  p.  454.)  The  summits  of  the 
Alpine  system  vield  in  elevation  only  to  those  of 
the  Caucasus  ; 'Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  15,732  ft  in  height  (Bruguifre.) 
The  Alps  divide  into  nine  principal  branches, 
which  spread  over  Switzerland.  France,  Germany, 
the  Austrian  empire,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy  ; 
the  Apennines,  Carpathians  and  Balkhan,  all 
belong  to,  or  are  intimately  connected  with,  this 
system.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Hesperic  or  Py- 
renean svstem,  which  extends  throughout  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  a part  of  France.  Its  ranges,  for  the 
most  part,  run  E.  to  W„  through  the  Iberian  pe- 
ninsula : its  culminating  point  is  the  Cerro  de 
jifulhacen  in  the  Sierra  Nerfula,  11,660  ft.  high. 
(Bruguiere;  Malte-Brun.)  The  Sardo-Corsican 
system  is  confined,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  : its  highest  sum- 
mit appears  to  be  that  of  Monte  Rotondo,  in  Cor- 
sica, 9,068  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Tauric  system  is  comprised  within  the  Crimea  ; 
its  greatest  elevation  is  5.052  ft.  The  British  and 
Irish  system  has  but  few  summits  of  nnv  consi- 
derable height : the  principal  are — in  England, 
in  Wales,  Snowdon.  3,565  ft.,  and  Coder- 1 (Iris, 
3,550  ft.  ; in  Scotland,  Ben  Nevis  (Inverness- 
shire,  4,370  ft.,  and  Ben  Macdhu  and  C'aimlmil 
(Aberdeenshire),  4,327  and  4.245  ; and  in  Ireland, 
Carran  Tual  (co.  Kern'),  3,410  ft.  in  height.  The 
Scandinavian  system  Is  spread  over  Norway.  Swe- 
den, Lapland,  and  Finland : its  principal  chains 
run  mostly  N.  and  S.  : its  highest  point,  the 
Snrehaetta , is  8,120  ft.  in  elevation.  The  Sar- 
matian system  consists  of  a few  scattered  hill 
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chains  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  NE.  part  of 
Prussia  : its  greatest  elevation  in  the  plateau  of 
Valdai  does  not,  however,  reach  more  than  1,118 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Bruguiere,  l’Oro- 
graphie  de  l'Europe.) 

Plains  and  Valleys, — The  whole  of  Lower  Eu- 
rope,— by  which  may  be  understood  the  entire 
extent  of  country  from  the  Ouralian  mountains 
and  Astrakhan  W.  to  the  longitudes  of  Paris  and 
London,  including  the  greater  part  of  Russia  in 
Europe  and  Poland,  Prussia  Proper,  the  N.  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  X.  of  France, 
and  the  E.  part  of  England,  consists  of  ait  im- 
mense plain,  interspersed  only  here  and  there 
with  a few  detached  hill  ranges  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude. This  plain  is  very  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ; and  we  have  elsewhere 
shown  (sec  Baltic),  that  it  may  be  certainly 
concluded  that  at  a comparatively  recent  period 
in  the  history  of  our  planet,  it  formed  part  of  the 
bed  of  a vast  ocean,  of  which  the  Baltic  is  now 
the  only  considerable  remaining  portion.  The 
innumerable  shallow  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Germany, 
and  between  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  are 
smaller  remnants  of  this  great  ocean ; und  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  morasses,  abounding  in 
marine  plants,  and  the  sands  of  N.  Germany  and 
Prussia,  are  incontestable  evidences  of  the  former 
submersion  of  the  land.  The  more  inland  and 
easterly  parts  of  this  plain,  which  seem  to  have 
first  emerged  from  the  sea,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  governments  of  Kiev,  Poltawa,  Kharkov, 
Keursk,  Orel,  Kalouga,  Toula,  Tarabof,  and  Voro- 
nejc,  are  covered  with  a rich  vegetable  soil,  vary- 
ing from  3 to  5 ft.  in  depth.  This  highly  fertile 
region,  whose  vast  capabilities  are  as  yet  but  little 
known,  has  been  estimated  to  comprise  an  extent 
of  surface  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Austria 
united.  Next  to  this  great  plain,  rank  those 
watered  by  the  Lower  Danube  (Vvallachia  and  Bul- 
garia), the  Middle  Danube  (the  Greater  and  Less 
Hungarian  plains),  and  the  Upper  Danube  (the 
plain  of  Bavaria) ; the  plain  watered  by  the  Lower 
Rhine,  that  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Bohemian  basin. 
The  valleys  of  Europe  generally  are  but  insigni- 
ficant, compared  witn  those  of  Asia  ; but  those  of 
the  Rhine,  Upper  Rhone,  and  Drave,  deserve 
notice,  as  well  for  their  extent  as  their  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Those  of  Norway  and  Scotland 
are  commonly  long  and  narrow,  and  their  bot- 
toms are  often  occupied  by  lakes,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  rivers. 

Europe  has  no  desert  at  all  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  extensive  heaths  or  wastes. 
The  principal  arc  the  stcpjtes  of  Ryn,  between  the 
Wolga  and  (Jural,  and  of  the  Wolga,  between  that 
river  and  the  Don  ; the  puztas  of  Hungary,  the 
wilds  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Lapland,  tlie  sterile 
districts  of  Static,  Hanover,  Luncburg,  and  /ell, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover ; and  of  Pomerania 
and  Brandenburg  in  Prussia.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  dtps.  Landes  and  Gironde,  in  France,  are 
covered  with  unproductive  heaths,  as  is  also  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  in  Italy. 

Hirers. — The  great  watershed  of  Europe,  or  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  Black  Sea,  from  those  which  (low 
into  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  runs  through  the 
continent  in  the  general  direction  of  XE.  and  SW. 
The  courses  of  the  principal  rivers  ore,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  SE.  or  MV.  ; of  the  six  largest, 
the  Wolga,  Danube,  Dnicpr,  Don,  Rhine,  and 
Dwiua,  the  four  first  flow  in  the  former,  and  the 
two  last  in  the  latter  direction.  The  chief  rivers 
of  Europe  may  l>e  classed  according  to  the  seas 
into  which  they  discharge  themselves.  The  Wolga 


(yith  the  Kama)  and  the  Oural,  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian ; the  Don,  Dniopr,  Dnicstr,  and  Danube, 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azoff;  the  Pct- 
chora  and  Dwina  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
White  Sea;  the  Neva,  Duna,  Xiemen,  Vistula, 
and  Oder  (Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia),  into  the 
Baltic  and  its  gulfs  ; the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
Meuse,  Scheldt  (X.  Germany),  into  the  North 
Sea ; the  Loire,  Garonne,  Douro,  Tagus,  and 
Gundalquiver,  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Ebro, 
Rhone,  and  Po,  into  the  Mediterranean  and  ita 
gulfs.  Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  are  in  the  E. 
and  NE.  parts  of  the  continent.  Western  Europe 
has  but  few  rivers  that  have  a course  of  more  than 
500  or  000  ni.  Still,  however,  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  extremely  well  watered  ; and  some  of 
the  shortest  rivers,  as  the  Thames  and  Shannon, 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  to  internal  navigation 
and  commerce.  If  the  length  of  the  Danube  be 
represented  by  100  parts,  the  length  of  the  other 
principal  rivers  will  be,  Wolga  130,  Dniepr  72, 
Don  09,  Rhine  49,  Elbe  42,  Vistula  41,  Loire  37, 
Tagus  32,  Rhone  38,  Po  21,  Tiber  10,  and  Thamca 
9,  of  these  parts. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Europe  are  situated  chiefly 
in  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Greece.  Among  the  principal  are  the  following  : — 
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Lagunes  are  numerous  along  the  S.  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  and  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  shores  ; and  Holland  is  full  of  dykes 
and  pools.  The  coasts  of  Norway  and  a part  of 
Sweden  abound  with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often 
stretch  a long  distance  inland ; these,  however, 
do  not  consist  of  stagnant  waters.  There  are  some 
extensive  swamps  in  Europe,  as  that  occupying 
nearly  all  the  basin  of  the  Prifepec  in  Poland, 
those  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube  and  tho 
Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  at  the  mouths  of  tho 
Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers.  Many  of  minor 
extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  plain  of  the 
continent,  in  the  E.  part  of  England,  Touraine  in 
France,  Italy  (in  particular  the  Pontine  Marshes), 
Sicily,  Western  Greece,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  (Malte-Brun,  Bnlbi.) 

Climate. — The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
N.  Russia,  being  situated  within  the  tenqienite 
zone,  it  sutlers  but  little  from  the  extremes  cither 
of  cold  or  heat.  Its  average  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  those  parts  of  Asia  or  America,  situ- 
ated within  the  same  latitudes.  This  circumstance 
is  probably  owing  to  various  causes — as  the  fact  of 
its  general  elevation  being  less  than  that  of  Central 
Asia ; its  being  surrounded  by  seas,  the  waters  of 
which  are  warmer  than  those  of  the  oceans  which 
surround  the  other  continents ; the  agency  of  the 
gulf-stream  in  the  Atlantic,  which  not  only  brings 
towards  Europe  a continual  warm  current  from  the 
torrid  zone,  but  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  reaching  its  shores;  and  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  civilisation  and  culture  exhibited  in  the 
drainage  of  marshes.  But  within  the  limits  of 
Europe,  there  are  vast  differences  of  climate,  and 
independent  of  the  changes  consequent  on  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  the  tein{>crature  diminishes  so 
much  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward,  that 
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the  inhabit  Ants  of  Turkey,  in  lat.  42°,  often  expc-  I Hungary  and  Transylvania ; the  E.  half  of  Turkov 


nenco  a degree  of  cold  unknown  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land in  lat.  54°.  The  hottest  part  of  Europe  is  its 
SW.  extremity:  in  Portugal  the  heat  is  often  very 
oppressive.  The  S.  of  Europe,  shut  off  from  the 
cold  N.  and  K.  winds  by  the  great  Alpine  ranges, 
has  generally  a warm  climate,  and  occasionally 
suffers  from  the  influence  of  the  sirocco.  Hu- 
midity is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  W.  of  Europe*,  as  frigidity  is  of  that  in  the 
E.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones.  Southward  of  lat.  46®  the  winter  is 
mostly  confined  to  rainy  weather  from  Oct.  or  Nov. 
to  Jan.  or  Feb. ; snow  rarely  falls,  and  vegetation 
is  scarcely  impeded:  the  spring  lasts  from  the 
latter  months  till  April  or  May;  and  the  summer, 
during  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to  107° 

Fahr.),  and  autumn,  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Jetwecn  lat.  45°  and  56°  the  winter  is  the  longest 
season,  lasting  generally  from  Nov.  to  March  or 
April : the  spring  continues  from  the  latter  month 
till  June : the  summer,  the  beats  of  which  fre- 
quently rise  to  92°  Fahr.,  lasts  till  Sept.;  the 
autumn  is  the  shortest  season  of  all.  North  of 
lat.  55°  the  seasons  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  two— winter  and  summer.  In  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
and  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than  six  months 
of  the  year.  Beyond  the  arctic  circle,  mercury 
freezes  in  the  thermometer  in  Sept. ; and  the  deso- 
lation of  winter  is  broken  only  by  two  or  three 
months  of  intense  heat,  during  which  the  sun  is 
perpetually  above  the  horizou.  The  absence  of 
this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  magnificent  phenomenon  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which  shines  in  these  regions  with 
the  utmost  brilliancy.  (See  Malto-Brun,  Gdogr. 
de  1'Europe,  pp.  466—461 ; Balbi,  Abrtfgtf,  p.  94.) 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Humboldt 
(Annals  of  Philos.,  xi.  188) : the  first  division 
shows  the  temperature  of  the  year,  and  of  the  va- 
rious seasons  in  places  having  the  same  latitude ; 
the  second  shows  the  different  distribution  of  heat 
through  the  various  seasons  in  places  having  the 
same  mean  annual  temperature. 
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Geology. — According  to  the  map  in  LyelTs  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology  (i.  209),  the  following  parts  of 
Europe  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition  ! 
formations:  the  Ouralian  mountains;  Lapland;! 
nearly  all  Sweden,  Finland,  and ’Norway;  most; 
part  of  Scotland ; the  W.  part  of  Wales ; about  I 
the  half  of  Ireland;  the  MV.  cos.,  and  those  of  i 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England;  Brittany,  the 
W.  of  Normandy,  and  a great  portion  of  the  centre 
and  NE.  parts  of  France;  the  high  ranges  of  the 
Alps;  Corsica;  most  of  Sardinia;  the  western 
shore  of  Central  Italy,  the  former  grandduchy  of 
Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the  NE.  parts  of 
Sicily; ' Bohemia ; Carinthia;  Styria;  parts  of  j 


and  Greece;  and  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
Those  parts  principally  occupied  by  secondary  for- 
mations are,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ; the  central 
half  of  Ireland ; the  NE.,  central,  and  most  of  the 
S.  cos.  of  England ; most  part  of  France,  and  W. 
Germany;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees; 
the  country  on  either  side  of  the  central  chain  of 
the  Alps;  central  and  S.  Italy;  the  N.  of  Sicily; 
Istria;  Dalmatia;  the  W.  half  of  Turkey  and 
Greece ; Galicia,  and  the  E.  parts  of  Transylvania ; 
some  considerable  tracts  on  the  Wolga  anil  Kami; 
and  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  rest  of 
Euroj»e,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia, 
Poland,  and  the  Prussian  dominions;  a large  ex- 
tent of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
all  Denmark,  NW. Germany, and  Holland;  a great 
part  of  Belgium ; the  E.  and  many  of  the  W.  cos. 
of  England ; the  basins  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Rhone, 
Loire,  and  Garonne  in  France ; the  N.  part  of 
Switzerland;  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Hungary, 
Wullachia.  and  Bulgaria;  most  of  Apulia;  and 
the  S.  and  W.  |>arts  of  Sicily,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  tertiary,  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations ; and 
has  been  obviously  submerged  at  no  very  remote 
geological  period.  (Lvell,  pp.  209-214.)  * Among 
the  chief  primary  rocks  of  tne  great  table-land  of 
Europe  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite.  In  tbo 
alpine  ranges.  W.  of  St.  Gothanl,  calcareous  rocks 
abound,  often  intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mica- 
slate;  E.  of  St.  Gothard  the  central  chain  is  ac- 
companied by  lofty  calcareous  ranges,  full  of 
caverns.  Granite  is  abundant  in  most  European 
countries,  where  primary  formations  arc  met  with ; 
gneiss  is  the  rock  in  which  the  Saxon,  Bohemian, 
and  Austrian  metallic  mines  are  principally  situ- 
ated. Transition  limestone,  which  furnishes  some 
of  the  best  ornamental  marbles,  occurs  in  the  N. 
and  W.  of  England,  8.  of  France,  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, Alps  and  Pyrenees;  qrautcaeke , in  which 
numerous  metallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Ger- 
many, Transylvania,  and  the  NW.  parts  of  Italy. 
Coal  exists  extensively  in  the  British  Islands, 
Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bohemia. 
Chalk  is  a formation  almost  peculiar  to  Europe, 
extending  throughout  a great  part  of  England,  the 
N.  of  France,  and  parts  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Ireland,  and  Spain.  Tertiary  beds,  containing  a 
great  number  of  fossils,  have  been  discovered  in 
various  ports  of  Europe ; the  most  noted  of  these 
are  the  London  and  Paris  basins.  The  volcanic 
region  of  Europe  (Iceland  being  excepted)  ap|>enra 
to  be  principally  included  within  the  limits  of 
Italy  and  its  islands.  There  are  three  active  vol- 
canoes, Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli;  but  of 
these,  only  one,  Vesuvius,  is  situated  on  the  con- 
tinent. There  are,  however,  obvious  traces  of 
former  volcanic  activity  in  France,  Greece,  tier- 
many,  and  some  other  countries ; and  a consider- 
able part  of  central  Italy  is  geologically  composed 
chiefly  of  volcanic  products.  Mineral  springs  in 
great  variety  abound  in  Europe. 

Natural  Products . — .Minerals. — If  nature  has 
denied  to  Europe  the  precious  metals  in  any  very 
great  quantity,  their  absence  has  been  fully  coun- 
tervailed by  the  presence  of  iron,  coal,  salt,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  aud  mercury,  in  greater  abundance, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  region  of  similar  extent. 
Iron  and  salt  ure  pretty  universally  diffused;  coal, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  minerals,  is  most 
plentiful  in  W.  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain.  Copper  abounds  chiefly  in  the  N.  and 
W. ; in  Sweden,  and  the  extreme  W.  counties  of 
England;  ami  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  not 
only  the  most  productive,  hut  probably  also  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  since  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  they  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the 
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Phoenicians.  Lead  is  most  plentiful  in  Spain  and 
England : the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  of  Alraaden  in  Spain,  art*  ex- 
tremely rich.  Gold,  silver,  and  platina  are  found, 
the  first  chiefly  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and 
Russia ; the  second  in  various  parts  of  Central  and 
W.  Europe ; and  the  last  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Caucasian  and  Ouralian  mountains. 
Zinc,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  nearly  all  other  metals 
are  found  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  with  almost 
every  variety  of  precious  stones.  North  Italy 
yields  the  finest  statuary  marble,  and  the  south 
part  of  the  same  country  and  Sicily  supply  im- 
mense quantities  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  sal-ammoniac, 
and  various  other  volcanic  products.  Nitre  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  Hungary.  Besides 
these  products,  Europe  furnishes  the  finest  granite 
and  building  stone  of  various  kinds,  serpentine, 
slate,  porcelain  clay,  rock  crystal,  alabaster,  ami- 
anthus, and  most  of  the  minerals  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  to  man.  (Balbi;  Tableau 
Mincralogique  in  Abrcgt*  de  Geogr.,  p.  95.) 

Vegetable  Products. — The  Flora  of  the  extreme 
southern  parts  of  Europe  have  a great  analog}'  with 
that  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  Africa.  In  Sicily, 
the  date,  palm,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant  ( Gos- 
sgpium  herbaceum),  several  euphorbias,  rare  in  this 
continent,  the  prickly  pear,  American  aloe  ( Agave 
amerieana ) , and  castor  oil  plant  ( Hirinus  africanus), 
flourish.  The  same  plants  are  met  with  in  the  S. 
parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  peninsula 
many  common  to  the  Azores,  and  others,  origin- 
ally natives  of  America,  grow  freely  without  cul- 
ture. In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  S.  of  Russia,  a 
large  intermixture  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.  The 
orange  and  lemon  grow  to  perfection  in  the  shel- 
tered valleys  of  W.  Europe,  as  far  N.  as  43°  30' ; 
the  olive  ceases  at  about  44° ; but  the  vine  affords 
excellent  wine  in  the  W.  as  high  as  48°,  and  its 
fruit  comes  to  tolerable  perfection  in  the  open  air 
for  several  degrees  beyond  that  point  in  France 
and  England.  Where  the  vine,  however,  ceases 
to  come  to  perfection,  apple  and  pear  trees  begin 
to  flourish,  and  cider  occupies  an  important  place 
as  a beverage  in  the  region  in  which  wine  has 
ceased,  and  beer  is  not  in  general  use.  The  mul- 
berry, pistachio,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  abound 
in  the  S. ; peaches  preserve  their  full  flavour  in  the 
open  air  to  lat.  50°,  and  the  fig  grows  a little  fur- 
ther N.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  about  47°,  but  it 
requires  a peculiar  soil  and  climate;  maize  has 
nearly  the  same  range.  The  limits  of  the  culture 
of  the  common  cerealia,  or  bread  corns,  are  not  very 
well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  oblige  him 
to  raise  corn  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of  57° 
or  58°  may  be  regarded  as  the  N.  limit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  in  Europe  ; though  in  some  fa- 
voured spots  of  Finland  it  is  raised  as  far  N.  ns 
60°  or  61°.  The  hardier  grains,  as  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  ore  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  as  high  as  the  lat.  of  09° 
30';  but  farther  K.  in  Russia  their  cultivation  has 
not  been  found  practicable  beyond  07°  or  G8°. 
The  introduction  of  potatoes,  which  are  now 
widelv  diffused  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
promised  until  recently,  when  they  degenerated 
by  the  attack  of  a peculiar  disease,  of  great 
advantage  to  the  X.  regions.  In  ancient  times, 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  covered 
with  dense  forests ; these,  however,  have  in  a great 
measure  disappeared  in  the  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  countries.  Germany,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  are  at  present  almost  the  only  parts 
of  Europe  which  contain  forests  of  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  natural  orders  of  Amentacea 


and  Coni/rrtr , comprise  the  greatest  number  of  the 
noblest  trees  in  the  wikkIs  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  In  these  regions,  the  oak  ( Quercus  pedun- 
culate and  tessijluru ) is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  and 
often  attains  to  on  enormous  size.  It  disap)>ears 
about  lat.  60° ; the  ash  does  the  same  at  02° ; the 
beech  and  lime  are  seldom  found  farther  N.  than 
63°,  or  fire  and  pines  beyoud  70°.  'The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  highest  lat.  is  the  dwarf  birch  ( Be  tula 
ulba) : and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the 
pole  in  Europe  is  considered  to  be  the  4 red  snow* 
( Palmella  nivalis),  a cryptogam ic  species.  The 
vegetable  products  of  the  N.  of  Europe  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  that  re- 
gion. On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  ele- 
vated mountain  ranges  in  Central  and  8.  Europe, 
similar  products  are  met  with  at  the  different  de- 
grees or  elevation,  the  temperature  of  which  cor- 
res|>onds  with  that  which  the  various  plants  re- 
quire ; and  on  the  declivity  of  Etna,  at  different 
heights,  the  Flora  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  are  both  met  with.  But  a 
marked  difference  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
takes  place  in  the  vegetation  S.  of  about  lat.  44°. 
The  mountains  there  arc  covered  with  chestnut 
woods ; evergreens  take  the  place  of  oaks,  and  the 
maritime  and  stoue  pines  of  other  conifera: : the 
plane  tree,  flowering  ash,  carob,  laurels,  lentisks, 
oleanders,  cistus,  and  a host  of  dyeing,  medicinal, 
and  aromatic  plants,  abound,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  almost  continually  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  brilliant  and  odorous  flowers.  (Balbi ; 
Make- Bran  ; Diet,  Geogr.) 

The  superficial  extent  of  Europe  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  3,050,000  sq.  m.  If  we  draw  a 
curved  line  from  a point  in  the  Ouralian  moun- 
tains, about  the  lat.  of  60°  or  61°,  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  lat.  of  69°,  passing  through  the 
lake  Onega,  and  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limits  of 
cultivation,  and  will  cut  off  a space  equal  to  about 
550.000  so.  m.,  or  about  l-7th  port  of  the  entire 
surface  oi  Europe.  The  culture  of  rye,  oats,  and 
barley  is  confined  to  the  region  S.  of  this  line,  and 
includes  more  than  5-6tlis  of  Europe ; but  in  the 
N.  parts  of  this  zone  only  a very  small  proportion 
of  the  land  will  bear  corn.  The  region  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  comprises  about  4-7ths 
of  Europe,  and  includes  all  the  densely  peopled 
parts.  The  region  of  the  vine  extends  over  3-7tha 
of  Europe.  (Encyc,  Brit.,  art. 4 Europe.’) 

Animals. — The  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animated  beings  are  less  numerous  and  varied  in 
Europe  than  in  either  Asia  or  Africa.  Some  of 
those  species  known  to  the  ancients  as  inhabiting 
this  continent,  as  the  urns  and  aurochs  or  bison, 
have  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so ; and  the  great 
increase  of  population  and  cultivation,  and  the 
clearing  of  forests,  which  have  been  going  on  from 
an  early  period,  have  greatly  checked  the  increase 
and  diminished  the  numbers  of  those  which  at 
present  exist.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  total 
numlier  of  the  species  of  mammalia  inhabiting  this 
portion  of  the  earth  is  only  150,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  68  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  most  for- 
midable wild  animals  are  the  white  bear,  confined 
to  the  Arctic  circle ; the  brown  bear,  which  was 
once  common  in  England  (though  long  since  cx- 
tirputed),  and  is  so  still  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  other  remote  mountainous  anu  wooded  re- 
gions ; the  wolf,  still  inhabiting  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  wild  boar.  The  largest  animals, 
exclusive  of  whales,  which  inhabit  the  northern 
seas,  are  the  elk  ami  rein-deer,  the  latter  of  which 
is  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  : these  kinds  of  deer  give  place,  in 
Central  Europe,  to  the  red-deer  and  roebuck ; and 
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the  latter  again,  in  the  Alpine  regions,  to  the  cha- 
mois and  ibex.  The  other  principal  wild  animals 
are,  the  lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  S. ; the  wild 
cat,  fox,  martin,  otter,  beaver,  polecat,  glutton, 
porcupine,  hedgehog,  various  kinds  of  weasels, 
squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice. 

The  domestic  animals  deserve  more  notice.  The 
black  cattle  of  Europe  have  attained  to  the  high- 
est perfection : their  size  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  goodness  of  the  pasture.  The  sheep,  so 
universally  diffused,  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
originated  from  the  moufflon , or  mu* man,  a wild 
animal  now  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Sardinia,  and  a few  other  Mediterranean  Islands. 
According  to  other  writers,  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced from  Asia  by  way  of  Africa ; but  certain 
ancient  authorities  bear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence at  one  jieriod  of  an  indigenous  breed  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain.  The  chief  races  of  sheep  at  pre- 
sent existing  are  the  Spanish  Cretan, 

Wallnchian,  and  English.  The  merinos  arc  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  wool ; but,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  various  English  breeds  are  the  most 
vnluable,  since  the  whole  of  the  products  they  fur- 
nish l>ear  a high  character  for  excellence.  The 
domestic  goat  was  believed  by  Cuvier  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Copra  cegagros,  a wild  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  Alps  and  Illyria:  the  domestic 
hog  is  evidently  the  descendant  of  the  Euro|>caii 
wild  boor.  The  Eurojiean  horse  has  been  supposed 
by  some  naturalists  to  be  of  Tartar  origin ; but  no 
satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
opinion,  which  is,  most  prolwibly,  eutirely  un- 
founded. The  English  heavy  horses  are  unrivalled 
for  draught,  and  the  race-horses  for  speed  and  bot- 
tom : the  latter,  and  the  hunters,  have  been  crossed 
with  Arab  horses,  the  first  of  which  was  imported 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  ass  degene- 
rates in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  hut  in  the  S. 
it  is  a line  animal,  and  greatly  valued  for  the 
breeding  of  mules,  the  sure-footedness  and  hardi- 
ness of  which  render  them  highly  valuable.  Dogs 
are  more  numerous  in  Europe  than  anywhere  else  ; 
and,  by  frequent  crossings,  very  numerous  varieties 
have  been  produced.  The  domestic  cat  appears 
to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  wild  species. 
The  birds  ore  much  more  various  than  the  quad- 
mpeds  of  Europe ; as  many  as  400  different  species 
have  been  enumerated ; more  of  them,  however, 
arc  birds  of  passage  than  in  other  continents. 
Four  species  of  vultures  inhabit  the  Alpine  ranges, 
but  are  seldom  seen  in  higher  latitudes ; in  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  N..  their  places 
arc  supplied  by  enormous  eagles,  falcons,  large 
owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  Most  of  the  birds 
ill  the  Arctic  regions  are  aquatic ; in  the  8.  there 
is  a great  intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  the  Balearic  crane,  pelican,  flamingo,  Ac. 
The  common  sorts  of  game  are  generally  diffused 
throughout  Europe ; but  the  red  grouse  is  confined 
to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  pe- 
culiar to  Great  Britain.  Bustards  abound  in 
some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  general,  the 
European  birds  cannot  boast  of  very  brilliant 
dumage,  but  they  excel  all  others  in  melody, 
icptilea  are  not  numerous,  and  few  arc  either  large 
or  venomous.  In  the  M«“diterranean  a very  deli- 
cate sjiccies  of  turtle  {Testutlo  caretta)  is  found; 
and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  lakes,  the  Proteus 
anguinus,  a singular  link  between  reptiles  and 
fishes.  Of  the  latter-named  class  of  animals,  the 
principal  are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel, 
haddock,  mullet,  anchovy,  and  tunny,  in  the  ocean 
and  seas;  nnd  the  salmon,  pike,  trout,  carp,  and 
perch,  in  fresh  waters.  The  anchovy  and  tunny 
are  almost  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
their  capture  forms  a valuable  branch  of  industry, 


Crvxtacm  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  N.,  and 
MoUusca  in  the  8. ; the  latter  arc  especially  abun- 
dant and  various  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  anciently 
so  famous  for  the  mures,  affording  the  Tyrian  dye. 
In  the  same  part  of  Europe,  scorpions  and  taran- 
tulas are  sometimes  troublesome ; musquitoes  in- 
fest the  8. ; and  Europe  generally  is  considered  by 
naturalists  as  the  grand  region  of  butterflies.  The 
European  Annelides  include  the  medicinal  leech,  so 
plentiful  in  the  pools  of  Germany  and  Poland. 
Kodiated  animals.  Zoophytes , Ac.,  are  particularly 
abundant  on  the  8.  coasts,  where  some  of  them,  ns 
Actinias,  are  used  for  food,  and  where  the  coral 
fisheries  employ  many  hands.  (Murray’s  Enevcl. 
of  Geography ; Molte-Brun ; Balbi,  98-100  ; Diet. 

Geograpliiquc.) 

Races  of  A/m. — To  trace  and  define  the  ori- 
ginal races  of  mankind,  and  to  describe  their 
generic  and  specific  characters  ns  we  do  those  of 
the  lower  animals,  is  everywhere  most  difficult 
in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
which  prevail  among  some  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  each  other.  But  this  difficulty  is,  per- 
haps, greatest  of  all  in  Europe,  where,  from  the 
su|H*rior  enterprise  of  the  people,  intermixture 
of  blood,  through  conquest  and  emigration,  has 
taken  place  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Europe  belongs  to  the  race  which  Blumenbach, 
and  after  him  Cuvier,  have  called  the  Caucasian , 
under  the  idea  not  only  that  its  type  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  range, 
but  that  this  was  its  original  seat,  and  that  the 
race  thence  spread  itself  throughout  Europe.  But 
this  last  supposition  appears  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  unenterprising  semi-bar- 
barians, who  have  never  emigrated  beyond  their 
own  bounds;  nor,  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage, can  a trace  of  them  be  discovered  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Even  language,  the  best  guido 
elsewhere,  often  fails  wholly  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Thus,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  jHirtion  of  Europe,  the  foundation  of  all 
the  modem  languages  is  Latin,  originally  the 
language  of  nn  inconsiderable  nation  of  Central 
Italy ; but  spread  by  conquest,  and  the  destniction, 
or  absorption  of  the  local  idioms,  to  its  present 
wide  extent.  In  the  same  manner  the  German 
language  has  spread  from  the  northern  confines  of 
France  and  Italy,  through  the  central  part  of 
Europe,  comprising  its  whole  north-west  portion 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  and  including  Iceland 
and  tile  greater  portion  of  the  British  islands,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  modem  diffusion  of  the  same 
language  in  America,  and  elsewhere. 

The  farther  we  go  hack  in  history,  the  greater 
number  of  distinct  families  of  the  fcurupean  race 
will  lie  discovered,  ami  consequently  the  greater 
number  of  languages  will  be  lound  to  exist.  In 
Italy  and  its  Islands,  where  hut  one  language  is 
now  spoken,  there  were  in  ancient  times,  but 
after  the  people  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilisation,  six  distinct  native  tongues,  which 
had  each  a written  character  and  a literature, 
liesidea  foreign  dialects ; ami  Strabo  enumerates, 
in  all,  not  less  than  forty  Italian  nations,  each  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  its  own  peculiar 
language,  or  at  least  dialect.  In  France,  where 
there  are  now  but  two  spoken  languages,  Ciesar 
describes  three  as  existing  in  the  independent 
part,  exclusive  of  one,  at  least,  in  the  Homan  pro- 
vince, while  Strabo  enumerates  no  fewer  than  70 
different  nations  as  inhabiting  it.  Within  the 
Alps  the  same  author  gives  the  names  of  nt  least 
30  tribes ; and  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where 
there  are  now  but  two  languages,  he  enumerates 
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22  nations.  In  perusing  such  statements,  wc 
rather  fancy  ourselves  reading  of  American,  Ma- 
lay, or  Hindoo  nations,  and  tribes,  than  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  The  ancients  were  incurious 
both  in  regard  to  language  and  physical  form, 
except  their  own ; but  comparing  the  few  facts 
known  to  us,  with  the  present  condition  of  nations 
in  a rude  state  of  society,  the  probability  is  that, 
2,000  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe*  like 
the  people  now  referred  to,  had  a great  diversity 
of  languages,  and  might  be  distinguished  by  much 
difference  of  physical  form,  which  in  the  inter- 
mixture of  families  can  lie  no  longer  satisfactorily 
traced.  Even  in  the  early  period  alluded  to, 
and,  indeed,  in  a far  earlier  one.  the  intermixture 
of  families  and  languages  must  have  already 
made  considerable  progress.  The  Greeks  had 
settled  in  Italy  and  its  islands.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  had  colonised  a considerable  portion  of 
northern  Italy.  The  Italians,  in  their  turn,  hail 
settled  and  colonised  in  the  south  of  France;  and 
the  Germans,  by  whole  tribes*  bad  formed  settle- 
ments in  Gaul  anil  Britain. 

It  docs  not  seem  likely, however, notwithstand- 
ing the  extinction  of  some  languages  and  the 
substitution  of  others,  that  any  conquered  Euro- 
pean nation  was  ever  exterminated ; and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  greatest  change  that  took  place 
through  conquest  was  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  conquerors  being  more  numerous  than  the 
conquered,  a mixed  race  was  the  result,  bearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  first  than  to  the  last. 
Of  this  the  Saxon  conquest  of  England,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  German  conquest  of  a (vortion  of  it, 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  a fiords 
the  most  striking  example.  In  the  great  revolu- 
tions now  referred  to,  the  near  approach  in  physical 
forms  of  the  European  families,  and  their  approxi- 
mation, moreover,  in  manners  and  customs,  would 
make  amalgamation  a matter  of  little  difficulty, — 
very  different,  in  short,  from  what  would  have 
been  the  case  had  there  existed  a wide  discrepancy, 
as  wo  see  in  the  case  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks, 
and  still  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  the  African 
and  European  races  in  the  New  World. 

The  European  race  is  distinguished  from  the 
African,  Mongolian,  Semitic,  Tartar,  Hindoo, 
Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Malayan,  and  American, 
by  traits  so  obvious  and  distinct  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  skin  is  while,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  rete  mucosum  so  small  in  amount, 
that  in  the  cheeks,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  it  can  he  seen 
through,  and  henre  blushing,  or,  rather,  visible 
blushing,  is' peculiar  to  the  European.  The  hair 
varies  ill  colour  iu  different  individuals,  and,  for 
the  roost  part*  is  of  a soft  texture  and  undu- 
lating; the  eyes  also  van'  in  colour  from  a light 
blue,  or  light  grey,  up  to  a dark  blue  or  dark 
brown.  These  three  characters  of  the  skin,  the 
hair  and  the  eyes,  arc  peculiar  to  the  European* 
and  never  to  be  found  in  any  other  race  of  man- 
kind. Variety,  at  least  in  complexion*  if  not  in 
features  also,  is  the  peculiar  physical  charac- 
teristic of  the  European  race,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe  considered 
by  classes.  The  intellectual  powers,  ns  they  have 
been  developed  in  this  race  in  all  periods  of  their 
history*  from  their  first  emanation  from  the  woods 
down  to  the  highest  point  of  the  civilisation  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  modern  Europe,  exhibit  a 
singular  siijieriority  over  the  other  races.  They 
display  a higher  degree  of  energy,  intrepidity, 
enterprise*  and  invention,  than  any  other.  They 
are  the  only  race  that  has  as  yet  exhibited,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man- 
kind, that  of  always  continuing  to  accumulate 
You  II. 


knowledge,  and  who,  notwithstanding  many  os- 
cillations in  their  history,  still  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Other  races  have  continued  stationary, 
or  retrograded;  hut,  as  previously  stnted,  it  is 
a distinctive  trait  of  the  Euro]>ean  race  to  have 
constantly  moved  onwards,  and  gained  in  civil- 
isation in  periods  when  it.  ap|x*nrcd  to  lx*  retro- 
grading : for  even  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  tine 
arts,  and  science,  and  polite  literature  were  nearly 
lost,  the  foundations  were  being  laid  of  a far 
better  constitution  of  society  and  of  government. 
The  very  mixture  of  races  conduced  to  intellectual 
advancement,  and,  most  probably,  contributed,  as 
it  is  known  to  do  with  the  lower  animals  to 
physical  improvement.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  naturalists  class  the  Semitic,  Tartar,  and 
Hindoo  races  along  with  Europeans,  merely  be- 
cause the  form  of  their  skulls,  mid  the  shape  of 
their  faces,  do  not  materially  differ.  There  are 
other,  and  quite  as  important  characteristics,  that 
show  them  to  lie  essentially  different. 

In  attempting  the  following  classification,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  emigration  and  conquest 
have  not  so  completely  alien'd  the  physical  form 
of  the  different  families  of  men  now  inhabiting 
Europe,  but  that  they  are  still, in  some  considerable 
degree*  to  be  distinguished  bv  the  form  which  be- 
longed to  each  in  its  original  locality  : 

1.  Beginning  from  the  south-west,  the  first 
family  which  occurs  is  the  Spanish  or  Iberian*  in- 
cluding the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  Portuguese  and  Basques*  as  well  as  the  tme 
Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  the  double  admixture 
in  this  case  of  Semitic  blood,  and  of  Italian  and 
Gothic,  this  family  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
colour,  features,  and  intellectual  character,  from 
its  neighbours  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  those 
farther  up  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  dis- 
played the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Euro- 
pean  race  in  their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest 
of  the  Arabs,  in  their  conquest  and  settlement  of 
South  America*  in  their  progress  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  the  production  of  such  a genius  as  Cervantes, 

*2.  The  next  race  is  the  Italian  : its  ancient  type 
has  been  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  much 
admixture  of  Greek  and  German  blood:  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous,  and  obviously 
faithful  representations  of  its  men  and  women  of 
the  classical  ages,  which  exist  in  the  statues  of 
the  Vatican  and  Capitol ; and  which  do  not  appeur 
to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  well- 
formed  and  handsome  peasantry  of  Italy  in  the 
present  day.  We  may  refer*  as  examples  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  Italian  form,  to  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  of  Napoleon*  which,  bv  the  way, 
so  much  resemble  each  other,  that  the  likeness  can 
hardly  escape  the  roost  inattentive  observer.  Of 
the  distinguished  men  produced  by  this  family  it 
is  almost  needless  to  speak  : suffice  it  to  mention 
the  names  of  Ocsar  and  Cicero,  of  Dante,  Raphael, 
Columbus*  and  Napoleon. 

3.  Proceeding  eastwanl,  we  come  to  the  Greek 
family.  This  comprises  tlic  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  continent  and  islands*  including  the 
Illyrians,  Albanians,  Thessalians,  Sic.  The  Ideal 
type  of  those  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apollo,  the 
Venus  dc  Medici,  and  other  fine  remains  of  an- 
tiquity ; and  the  reality  in  the  statues  of  great 
men  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  in  the  modem 
Greeks.  Notwithstanding  a subjugation  of  nearly 
1 centuries*  the  Greeks  have  mixed  very  little 
with  their  conquerors ; and  have  preserved  their 
language  and  physical  form  wonderfully  distinct, 
and  arc  now,  as  of  old,  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  genius 
of  the  family  which  produced  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes, Thcmistocles  and  Epnminoudas ; which 
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routed  and  expelled  from  Europe  the  hordes  of  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  still  more  extensive 
Asia,  carried  its  conquest  to  the  Indus,  diffused  conquests  they  art;  now  achieving  across  the  At- 
arts  and  civilisation  over  Western  Europe,  and  lantic,  and  in  Australasia.  The  Germiui  family 
is  the  parent  of  all  rational  literature  and  sound  has  probably  exhibited  greater  enterprise,  perse- 
science.  verance,  and  genius  for  invention,  than  any  other 

4.  The  next  family,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the  family,  as  evinced  by  its  discoveries  in  arts  and 
Turkish  or  Tartar,  the  only  oriental  race  that  ever  sciences,  its  military  enterprises,  and  its  political 
succeeded  in  forming  by  conquest  a great  perraa-  institutions.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
nent  establishment  in  Europe.  Though  with  a and  probably  even  before  it  was  known  to  the  rest 
considerable  mixture  of  Semitic  and  European  of  the  world",  it  has  gone  on  steadily  advancing  in 
blond  they  still  closely  resemble  their  brethren  civilisation,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
who  inhabit  Transoxiana.  Invariably  dark  eves,  The  portraits  of  Luther,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
and  dark  hair  of  a coarse  texture,  with  a squatter  Goethe  are  favourable  representations  of  this 
form  and  an  intellectual  listlessness,  distinguished  family,  and  those  of  Gustuvus  Adolphus  and 
them  from  all  the  genuine  European  families.  Charles  XII.  exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vulgar 
6.  Turning  again  to  the  W.,  we  find  N.  of  Spain,  form, 
and  NW.  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Celtic  family.  We  may  here  observe  that  there  are  really  no 
inhabiting  France,  Belgium,  a smnll  part  of  grounds  whatever  for  the  common  and  favourite 
Western  Switzerland,  and  a 'part  of  the  British  hypothesis  of  the  German  or  Gothic  family  having 
islands.  Physically  and  intellectually,  the  gene-  emigrated  at  some  remote  fieri od  from  Asia.  This 
nil  character'of  this  people  (allowance  being  made  is  a purely  gratuitous  and.  apparently,  most  un- 
for  the  influence  of  civilisation)  is  probably,  in  founded  supposition.  There  is  nut,  in  fact,  so 
most  essential  particulars,  the  same  as  that  of  the  much  as  the  shadow  of  any  kind  of  evidence  to 
Gauls  of  ( a*sar.  and  of  the  Caledonians  and  Silures  prove  that  the  Ormans  described  by  Tacitus  were 
of  Tacitus.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  not  the  original  occupants  of  the  country  they 
Germnn  race  by  darker  complexions,  a far  greater  then  occupied ; and  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
prevalence  of  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes:  and  in-  such  was  really  the  case.  At.  all  events,  if  they 
tellectually  by  superior  vivacity,  as  exemplified  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  Asia,  their  emigration 
in  the  French  ami  Irish;  but  at  the  same  time,  must  have  been  of  the  most  effectual  description, 
perhaps,  bv  less  constancy  and  assiduity.  'Hie  as  not  a trace  of  any  cognate  people  is  now  to  bo 
statues  of  Voltaire,  and  the  portraits  of  Francis  1.  found  in  that  continent. 

ami  Sully,  may  be  taken  a«  examples  of  this  7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Slavonic,  cm- 
family  in  modern  times ; while  the  dying  Gladia-  bracing  the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  a 
tor,  now  commonly  considered  a Gaul,  may  be  portion  of  the  Bohemians,  the  Wends,  Dalmatians, 
held  as  representing  it  in  antiquity.  Language  (’rontians,  Slavonians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  and 
affords  no  test  in  regard  to  this  family ; for  we  Bulgarians.  Swarthy  complexions,  as  compared 
know  nothing  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  France,  with  the  Germnn  family,  dark  brown  hair,  with 
while  the  modem  language  is  formed  on  that  of  a light  reddish  liennl,  a round  face,  high  check 
the  Romnn  conquerors,  with  the  exception  of  about  bones,  and  eyes  somewhat  Mongolian,  characterise 
two  millions  of  people  inhabiting  Brittany,  who  this  family,  which,  as  yet.  though  greatly  superior 
still  speak  a tongue  which  is,  in  reality,  the  same  in  energy,  enterprise,  and  power  of  combination, 
ns  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh,  again,  is  ns  remote  to  any  Asiatic  people,  has  made  no  very  remark - 
from  the  Erse  of  Scotland  or  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  able  progress  in  civilisation.  Peter  the  Great  is, 
as  the  languages  of  any  two  American,  Oceanic,  or  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  man  that  this  family 
Indian  triix*s.  a hundred  miles  a|>art  from  each  lias  produced,  and  his  portrait  is  a favourable  spe- 
other ; while  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Scotland  and  cimcn  of  it. 

Ireland  are,  in  fact,  nearly  identical.  It  must,  fc.  The  Finnish  is  another  family,  comprising 
indited,  Ik*  admitted,  that  there  are  great,  if  not  chiefly  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  with  some 
insuperable,  difficulties,  even  in  a physical  point  smaller  nations,  the  whole  extending  from  the 
of  view,  in  classing  all  the  nations  now  enumerated  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Ouralian  mountains.  This 
under  one  head;  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  High-  family  is  short  in  stature,  of  a strong  and  robust 
landers  Is'itig  short  in  stature,  and  the  French  not  make,  with  a flat  fan*,  high  cheek  bones,  light 
tall,  while  the  Irish  are  remarkable  for  their  brown  hair,  and  a thin  beard.  It  is  said  to  lie  of 
stature.  oriental  origin,  but  apparently  with  no  good  foun- 

ts We  come  next  to  the  German  family,  at  dation.  The  Finns  have  made  little  progress  in 
present  the  most  powerful  and  possessing  the  civilisation,  and  many  of  them  are  to  this  day  in 
greatest  influence  of  any  in  Europe,  though  two  the  nomadic  state.  The  whole  number  of  this 
thousand  years  ago  it  was  almost  unknown.  This  family  is  not  estimated  at  above  three  millions, 
family  is  characterised  hv  the  great  prevalence  of  9.  llungnrv,  Trans\  1 vania,  Wallaehia,  Molda- 
blue  eyes,  yellow  or  flaxen  hair,  and  a very  fair  via,  and  BessArabia  are  inhabited  by  a variety  of 
skin.  It  embraces  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  races  not  very  easily  classified.  The  ancient  inha- 
Dutch,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  with  the  hitanta  were  the  Pannonians  and  Dacians,  whose 
exception  of  a few  Bohemians,  and  the  great  bulk  rohusl  and  manly  forms  arc  well  represented  in 
of  the  Scotch  and  English.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  statues  of  their  kings  and  warriors,  many  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  there  has  boon  much  which  are  still  to  Ik*  found  among  the  ancient  re- 
admixture  of  Celtic  and  probably,  also,  of  Italian  mains  which  exist  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
blood ; and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  The  genuine  Hungarians  of  the  present 
Europe,  as  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  along  the  day  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  dark  complexions 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  that  the  peculiar  charac-  and  brown  or  black  hair.  They  are  said  to  be 
t eristics  of  the  German  race  are  still  found  pure  descended  from  the  Magyars,  who  are  themselves 
and  unmixed.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  represented  as  emigrants  from  Central  Asia;  but 
German  family,  in  its  native  seal,  is  less  inter-  if  the  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians  really  cm  {grated 
mixed  with  foreign  IiIikkI  than  any  other  Euro-  from  any  country  E.  of  the  Wolga,  it  is  certain 
penn  family.  Its  own  country  has  never  been  that  there  is  now  nothing  oriental  in  their  de- 
conquered;  while  the  Germans  have  been  the  scendants  either  in  mind  or  body, 
most  extensive  and  permanent  of  all  conquerors,  10.  The  NE.  portion  of  Europe  is  inhabited  by 
os  is  shown  by  their  conquests  of  France,  England,  a portion  of  the  Mongolian  race,  cit  her  in  a no- 
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madic  or  other  rude  state,  such  as  the.  Samoyedcs 
the  Soiyanes,  Penmens,  Wojula,  Wotyaks,  Kal- 
muks,  and  Kirghiscs.  The  Jews,  a portion  of  the 
Semitic  family,  are  found  dispersed  throughout 
all  Europe,  but  are  most  numerous  in  some  of  the 
rudest  parts  of  it,  as  Poland  and  Itusnia.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  their  numbers  at  present 
far  exceed  what  they  ever  amounted  to  before  their 
conquest  and  dispersion,  ami  when  they  were  an 
independent  nation.  The  dark  complexion,  black 
eyes  and  black  hair,  with  aquiline  nose,  show 
generally  to  w hat  extent  the  purity  of  the  origi- 
nal race  has  been  preserved.  Still,  as  we  find  not 
(infrequently  among  them,  especially  when  living 
among  the  German  family,  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  which  no  Asiatic  ever  possessed,  it  admits 
of  little  question  that  a considerable  intermixture 
of  blood  has  taken  place.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  tlie  fair  Germanic  type  is  the 
original  one  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Finrulatian. — The  progress  of  population  in  Eu- 
rope in  modern  times  has  been  vastly  greater  Hum 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  except  those 
j*art#  of  America  and  Australasia  that  art*  occupied 
oy  Europeans.  This  increase  has  been  at  once  a 


country  in  Europe  baa  laws  and  institutions  which 
the  sovereign  must  respect,  and  public  opinion 
has  everywhere  vast  influence.  The  most  abso- 
lute of  the  European  raonarcha  are  aware  of  its 
power,  and  all  of  them  would  hesitate  in  adopting 
any  line  of  conduct  that  they  suppose  would  be 
likely  to  lie  disapproved  bv  any  considerable  pro- 
portion  of  their  subjects.  The  checks  on  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  different  limited  mon- 
archies to  be  found  in  Europe,  are  different  both 
in  kind  and  degree.  They  mostly,  however,  con- 
sist of  organised  1 todies  that  share,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  in  the  legislative  authority.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  the 
bodies  that  shares  in  the  legislative  authority  is 
elected  for  a sjKH-ified  period  by  a pretty  widely 
diffused  system  of  suffrage,  and  has,  consequently, 
very  great  influence.  The  distribution  of  power  in 
republics  is,  as  well  know  n to  be,  quite  as  complete 
as  in  monarchies. 

The  subjoined  tabic  furnishes  a condensed  view 
of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  various  govern- 
ment# of  the  European  states  in  the  year  1 kGl-tlS, 
the  list  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  expendi- 
ture : — 


consequence  and  a cause  of  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry ; ami  it  has,  accordingly,  been  greatest  in 
those  countries  in  which  industry  has  been  most 
developed, — in  Great  Hritain,  Germany.  Russia, 
and  France;  and  nearly  stationary  where  industry 
has  been  stationary,  ns  in  the  Peninsula  and 
Turkey.  In  some  countries,  however,  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase  of  imputation  without 
any  corresponding  increase  of  industry.  However, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  increase  of  population 
has  been  an  v where  accompanied  by  a deterioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  in  most  countries  signally  im- 
proved. In  Great  Hritain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  other  European 
countries,  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
now  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  IsMter  lodged 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  also  very  materially  diminished ; so  that 
there  has  !x*eu  almost  everywhere  not  only  a great 
increase  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  also  of 
health  and  longevity.  It  may  lx?  further  observed 
that  the  extensive  intercourse  that  now  prevails 
among  different  countries  has  almost  wholly  nul- 
lified the  influence  of  those  deficient  harvests  in 
particular  countries  that  used  now  and  then  to 
sweep  off  a large  proportion  of  their  inhabitants. 
Scarcities  are  never  general  ; and  it  is  always 
found  that  when  the  erops  are  deficient  in  one 
quarter  they  are  unusually  productive  in  quarters 
having  a different  soil  and  climate.  And  com- 
merce, by  setting  the  surplus  of  one  country 
against  the  deficiency  of  another,  produces,  as  it 
were,  pcrj>etual  plenty  ; and  exempts  civilised 
nations  from  those  vicissitudes  in  respect  to  the 
supply  of  food  that  are  so  destructive  in  rude 
societies. 

Gvfarnmcnt.  — Various  forms  of  government 
may  be  found  in  Europe ; but,  shaking  generally, 
they  may  all  be  distributed  into  the  three  great 
classes  of  ah$alute  and  limited  monarchies,  and  re- 
public g.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  term  of  absolute  monarchy  is  not  meant  to 
express  a form  of  government  where  the  sovereign 
is  really  absolute,  or  mav  act  as  his  judgment  or 
caprice  may  dictate.  I'lierc  Is  no  such  govern- 
ment in  any  |»art  of  Eurujie,  not  even  in  Turkey. 
All  that  is  meant  by  an  absolute  monarchy  is  a 
government  where  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  are  administered  by  the  sovereign,  with- 
out his  living  subject  to  the  control  of  any  legally 
constituted  or  recognised  public  body.  But  every 
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Si sirs 

Total 

| Espcudliura 

Population 

(ontri  tui- 
tion of 
rach  III- 
habitant 

£ 

£ t.  d. 

Franco 

83,336,853 

87,382,225 

2 5 8 

rent  Britain 

G6, 890, 000 

29,070,932 

2 6 1 

Russia 

#0,164,319 

73,992,378 

0 16  3 

Italy  . 

39,023,703 

21,777,334 

1 13  11 

Austria 

*8,442.716 

35,019,068 

1 1 10 

Spain  . 

26, 124, (MX) 

16.301,8641 

1 12  0 

Prussia 

20,642  065 

18,497,458 

1 2 2 

Turkey 

18,496.477 

36.360,000 

0 7 8 

Netherlands 

8,182,335 

8,872,652 

2 8 7 

i Sweden  ( and  ) 
I Norway  . J 

7,797,120 

6,351,073 

1 9 2 

1 Belgium 

6,099,328 

4.529,660 

1 6 9 

Bavaria  . 

8,893.697 

4,689.837 

0 16  7 

Portugal  . 

8,466,328 

3,684,677 

0 19  1 

Hanover  . 

,3.111,778 

1,888,070 

1 12  10 

Saxony  . 

1 .86.3,452 

2.225,240 

0 16  8 

J'rniiuirk  . 

1.814.M64 

1 ,000,661 

1 2 7 

I tttdcii 

1,367,689 

1 ,369,291 

0 19  1 

; WUrtomberg 

1 ,268,649 

1 ,720,708 

0 14  10 

Greece 

794,046 

1 ,329,236 

0 11  11 

Switzerland 

771.441 

2,634,242 

0 6 1 

II  ease- 1 >armstadt 

756,666 

852,260 

0 16  8 

Hei-ee-Caecl  . 

721,328 

788,464 

0 19  5 

] Nas-au 

426,486 

457,571 

0 18  9 

Oldenburg  . 

867,916 

295,242 

1 4 3 

Anhalt  . 

277,676 

266,229 

181,824 

1 10  6 

Lmicnhurg  f 

694,666 

0 8 10 

Brunsw  ick  . 

249,150 

282,400 

0 17  8 

Saxo-  \\  t-imar 

248,189 

273,262 

0 18  2 

Mecklenburg-  1 
Schwerin  1 

240,000 

548,449 

0 8 11 

Mecklenburg-  1 
Strelit*  . f 

280,000 

99,060 

2 13 

Saxe- Mein  ingen . 

168,783 

172.341 

0 17  3 

Saxe- A Ren  burg . 

120,051 

137  ,*83 

0 17  9 

Schwarsburg-  1 
Sondcrnhausen  | 

92,511 

64,895 

1 8 11 

S axe-Coburg-  1 
Gotha  . [ 

90,975 

169,431 

0 11  4 

Schwarzbnrg-  | 
Rudolstadt  J 

68,400 

71,913 

0 18  10 

Waldcck 

66,673 

68,604 

1 2 9 

H esse- Horn  burg 

4.3.307 

26,817 

1 11  8 

JU'Uss-Schleix 

41,695 

83.360 

0 10  1 

Schaumburg-  > 
i.ipr*-  . ( 

34,050 

30,774 

1 9 

Lippe-Detmold  . 

83,152 

108,513 

) 6 3 

ReuaMjJreix 

29,600 

42,180 

13  11 

Lichtenstein 

6,600 

7,190 

16  4 

Europe  is  divided  into  42  independent  states, 
ipocilied  in  the  preceding  table.  At  the  head  of 
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these  states  are  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  called,  par  excellence , the  live 
great  powers.  The  states  of  the  second  rank  are 
Italy,  .Spain,  Sweden,  and  Turkey:  those  of  the 
third,  the  Netherlands  Belgium,  Portugal,  Bavaria, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  WUrtemberg,  Hanover,  and  the 
Swiss  Confederation ; and  those  of  the  fourth  com- 
prise the  remainder. 

lAxnffuagee, — The  principal  languages  at  present 
spoken  in  Europe  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

1.  Grbco-Latin  Family  : 

a.  Modem  Greek. 

b.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Molda- 
vian and  Wallachian.  i 

2.  Celtic  Family: 

a.  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  Erse  or  Irish  Gaelic. 

b.  Welsh,  Annorican  (Brittany).  Cornish  (al- 
lied to  the  two  latter  dialects)  extinct. 

3.  Teutonic  Family: 

a . High  German,  l/ow  German  (Dutch),  Swedish, 

Danish  and  Norwegian,  Icelandic. 

b.  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  very  mixed, 
especially  the  former,  but  founded  on  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Teutonic  dialects. 

4.  Slavonic  Family: 

Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Sorab  or 
Wendish,  two  dialects  spoken  in  E.  Saxony, 
Croatian,  Bosnian,  and  Bulgarian. 

5.  Ou kalian  Family: 

a.  Finnish,  Lappish,  F.sthonian,  Carclian. 

b.  Magyar  or  Hungarian. 

c.  Turkish. 

6.  Pec u U aii  Languaoes:  _ . 

a.  Basque,  spoken  in  Pyrenean  districts  of  Spain 
and  France — quite  unlike  any  other  European 
tongue. 

b.  Albanian,  belonging  to  neither  the  Slavonian 
nor  Greek  family,  but  intermixed  with  both. 

c . Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Livonian.  Samogitian, 
quite  peculiar,  though  containing  many  Sla- 
vonic word*. 

Density  of  Population— T\\c  subjoined  table 
furnishes  a comprehensive  view  of  the  relative 
density  of  population  of  the  chief  European  states. 
The  statistics  of  pop.  are  nearly  all  of  1361,  when 
a census  of  the  inhabitants  was  taken  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Prussia,  the 
Netherlands  and  most  other  European  countries. 
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lation  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  which  is 
as  follows : — 


1 WfWoni  of 
1 tbe  Globe 

! 

Population  • 

Area  of  Terr*  ! 
Flrma  in  Eng. ! 
8q.  Mile* 

Population 
per  bq.  Mile 

j Europe  . . 1 

2*0,000,000 

1 3,701.222  j 

75 

Ada  . . . 

780.MM1.000 

! 17,805,146  1 

44 

Africa  . . 

80,000,000 

11, 47*5,000  : 

7 

1 America . . 

70,000,000 

1 15,840,000 

5 

{ Australasia  . 

1,500,000 

| 2,582,070 

1 

Total 

1,221,000,000 

| 61,403,438 

22 

Stale* 

Fopulat  Ion 

Area  In  Eng. 
Sq.  Mile* 

Population 
perSq  Mile 

Belgium 

4.5251,560 

11.313 

401 

Netherlands 

3,372,652 

10,905 

Gnat  Britain  1 
and  Ireland  J 

29,070,932 

119,924 

242 

Italy  • 

German  States  . 

21,777,334 

221 

18,071.286 

95,347 

189 

37.3S2.225 

211.852 

176 

Switzerland 

2,534,212 

15,233 

157  j 

18.497.458 

107,300 

156  | 

35,019.058 

288,811 

148  ; 

1,600,661 

14,493 

110 

8,684,677 

36.510 

16.301,850 

| Turkey  in  Europe 

16,500,000 

203.628 

76 

1 .329,236 

19.340 

RtUfcda  in  Europe 

65,815.824 

2,043.3951 

32 

Sweden  A Norway 

5,351 ,078 

291,903 

18  - 

| Total  . 

280,000,000 

3,701,222 

76 

US  - —w 

den  and  Norway,  or  one-fourth  of  the  surface, 
having  only  one-third  of  the  average  populous- 
ness—25  to  75.  It  may  be  interesting,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  to  show  the  density  of  popu- 


The  above  statistics  of  the  area  and  pop.  of  the 
five  divisions  of  the  globe  are,  except  as  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  only  estimates,  which  how- 
ever are  on  the  best  authorities. 

Civilisation.  —Though  the  least  civilised  state  of 
Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  more  advanced  in  all  that 
respects  mental  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
the  arts,  than  the  most  improved  native  state 
founded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of  civilisation  that 
obtain  among  the  different  European  communities. 
The  Italian  republics  were  the  first  to  emerge 
through  the  barbarism  that  involved  Europe  after 
the  Roman  empire  had  fallen  a prey  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Germans  and  other  Northern  invaders.  It 
was  in  them  that  commerce,  arts,  and  literature 
again  rose  to  such  excellence  as  to  nval  or  excel 
their  state  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  invention  of 
printing  in  the  15th  century  gave  to  the  modems 
a power  of  diffusing,  increasing,  and  perpetuating 
information  of  which  the  ancients  were  wholly 
destitute,  and  which  has  contributed  incompara- 
bly more  than  anv  thing  else  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  going 
too  far  to  say,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  for  the  Reformation-— that  great 
event  which  restored  to  mankind  the  nglit  of 
thinking  and  judging  for  themselves  on  matters 
of  religious  belief  ; and  broke  to  pieces  the  shackles 
which  churchmen  nnd  bigots  bad  forged  to  en- 
chain and  weigh  down  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.  But  though  the  invention  of  printing  and 
i the  Reformation  have  everywhere  had  a powerful 
‘ d uence,  it  has  l»een  much  greater  in  some  coun- 
g than  in  others.  Only  a very  short  time 
>sed  after  books  began  to  be  multiplied,  till 
'eminent*,  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  lm- 
tance  of  this  new  power,  endeavoured  to  make 
it  subservient  to  their  views,  by  enacting  laws  for 
its  regulation,  nnd  preventing  any  work  from 
being  published  without  a licence,  or  till  it  had 
l>een  revised  by  a censor:  and  it  was  not  tm 
Holland  had  emancipated  herself  from  the  blind 
and  brutal  despotism  of  old  .Spain,  and  the  Stuarts 
had  been  expelled  from  England,  that  the  press 
began  to  lie  renllv  free;  and  that  periodical 
literature,  and  especially  newspapers,  began  to 
acquire  some  portion  of  the  vast  importance  to 
which  they  have  since  attained.  But  the  jealousy 
of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the  early  Reformers 
was  still  greater  than  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  They  attacked  principles  that  had  been 
long  regarded  as  sacred,  and  which,  in  fact,  had 
been  looked  upon  bv  most  persons  as  part  and 
. . ..  iuj.n  |n  addition  to  this 

i believed  that  the 

reiigo»u»  iccunfs,  *««>>»  r*  . 

government  derived  a strong  support  from  the 
church ; nnd  that,  were  its  foundations  unsettled, 
the  whole  frame- work  of  society  would,  most 
likely,  be  shaken  to  pieces,  anil  their  power  and 
authority  might  fall  to  the  ground.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  he  surprised  that  almost  all  the 


! parcel  ot  the  t;nnsiian  laiui.  in 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  population  religious  feeling,  most  princes  lielicved  that  the 
varies  enormously  over  the  European  continent,  government  derived  a strong  support  Jnsm^the 
its  north-eastern  portion,  comprising  Russin,  Swe-  j ' “ " ' "*•—* 
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peat  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  the  kings  of  France 
ami  Spain,  the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  Ac.,  were 
determined  enemies  of  the  Reformat  ion.  In  Eng- 
land, the  licentiousness  of  Henry  VIII.  effected  a 
separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  impossible,  or,  at  all 
events,  very  difficult  to  bring  about : and  in 
France,  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Valois  by  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  in  1589,  and  the  elevation  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  secured  to  the  country 
the  advantages  of  a toleration  that  could  not  be 
obliterated,  even  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Xante*.  But  in  the  Peninsula,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion prevailed.  Philip  II.,  though  he  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  extirpate  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Low  Countries,  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; where  he 
not  only  consigned  every  adherent  of  the  new 
doctrines  to  the  stake,  and  established  the  formi- 
dable tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  hut  also  sup- 
press'd the  free  institutions  that  had  previously 
existed  in  Aragon  and  other  Spanish  kingdoms. 
The  result  has  been  such  ns  might  have  been 
anticipated:  Spain,  deprived  of  those  means  of 
instruction  ami  improvement  that  she  once  pos- 
sessed, and  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  other 
countries,  has  not  merely  been  outstripped  by  her 
rivals  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  improvement, 
but  has  positively  retrograded ; and  is  infinitely 
less  industrious  and  civilised  at  this  moment  than 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  She  has  been,  in  fact, 
a prey  to  every  species  of  misgovemment ; ami 
affords  a striking  and  impressive  example  of  the 
incalculable  injury  that  an  enfeebling  ami  degrad- 
ing su|x:r*tition  and  an  irresponsible  government 
may  entail  u|H>n  a people.  In  no  other  country 
has  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religious 
opinion  been  so  completely  rooted  out  as  in  Spain; 
and  none,  consequently,  has  fallen  into  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  weakness  and  decrepitude.  In 
general,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  that  their  civilisation  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  freedom  they  have 
practically  enjoyed.  Other  things  have,  no  doubt, 
had  a material  influence  in  advancing  and  re- 
tarding their  progress ; but  it  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, mainly  depended  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
ami  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  that  have  influenced 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  civilisation,  com- 
merce has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  An  extensive  commerce  is  only 
another  name  for  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreigners ; and  it  is  impossible  that  this 
should  take  place  without  partially,  at  least, 
obliterating  local  and  national  prejudices,  ami 
expanding  the  mind.  Conmien*e  is  also  a power- 
ful means  of  promoting  industry  and  invention. 
An  agricultural  jieople  having  little  communica- 
tion with  their  neigh  Umrs,  may  be  either  stationary 
or  but  slowly  progressive ; but  such  cannot  be  the 
case  with  a commercial  people.  They  necessarily 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  tluwe  with  whom  they  carry  on  trade, 
and  with  the  endless  variety  of  their  peculiar 
products  and  modes  of  enjoyment.  The  motives 
which  excite,  and  the  means  of  rewarding  superior 
industry  and  ingenuity,  are  thus  prodigiously 
augmented.  The  home  pnxlucers  exert  them- 
selves to  increase  their  supplies  of  disposable 
articles,  that  they  may  exchange  them  for  those 
of  other  countries  ami  climates.  And  the  mer- 
chant, finding  a ready  demand  fur  such  articles, 
i«  stimulated  to  import  a greater  variety,  to  find 
out  cheA|>cr  markets,  and  thus  constantly  to 
supply  new*  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition, 
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and  consequently  to  the  industry,  of  his  customers. 
Every  power  of  the  mind  and  body  is  thus  called 
into  action ; and  the  jtassion  for  foreign  commo- 
dities— a passion  which  some  shallow  moralists 
have  ignorantly  censured — becomes  one  of  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  industry,  wealth,  and  civil- 
isation. 

Commerce,  and  the  manufactures  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  by  which  again  it  is  indefinitely 
extended,  are  always  most  advantageously  carried 
on  in  great  towns  ; which,  consequently,  arc  uni- 
formly most  numerous  in  commercial  countries. 
These  great  towns  arc  the  grand  sources  of  civili- 
sation. The  competition  that,  takes  place  in  them, 
the  excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the 
collision  of  so  many  minds  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  and  all  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  their  respective  departments,  develops  all 
the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and  renders  a 
great  city  a perpetually  radiating  focus  of  intelli- 
gence and  invention. 

At  no  former  |)criod  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  commerce  been  nearly  so  extensive  as  at  pre- 
sent ; ami  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  will  continue 
to  increase,  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  popu- 
lation, and  wealth,  nil  over  the  world.  But  the 
tendehey  of  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
among  different  nations  is  to  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation  equally  amongst  them  all ; 
and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  lie,  that  the 
differences  that  now  exist  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  various  European  states, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  depend  on  differences 
of  soil  or  climate,  or  other  natural  causes,  will 
gradually  decrease,  and  Anally  unite  them  into 
one  European  family. 

EU8TAT1US  (ST.),  one  of  the  Caribbec  or  W. 
India  islands  in  the  group  called  the  Leeward 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  in  lat.  17°  30'  N., 
long.  67°  40'  W.,  between  St.  Christopher’s  and 
Saha,  about  9 m.  NW.  the  former,  and  15  m.  SE. 
the  latter  island.  Area,  189  sq.  m.  Pop.  3, 270  in 
1861.  The  island  is  evidently  an  extinct  volcano : 
it  rises  out  of  the  ocean  in  a pyramidal  form,  and 
has  a depression  in  its  centre,  apparently  its  ancient 
crater,  which  now  furnishes  a plentiful  cover  for 
numerous  wild  animals.  The  coast  is  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  on  the  S\V.,  where 
the  town  of  St.  Eustatius  has  been  built.  Climate 
generally  healthy,  but  territic  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  island  suffers  also 
the  great  drawback  of  a deficiency  of  spring  water. 
Soil  very  fertile,  and  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
has  brought  almost  every  portion  of  it  into  cul- 
ture. Tobacco,  which  is  the  principal  product,  ia 
raised  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  to  its  very  sum- 
mit. Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  maize,  yarns, 
potatoes,  Ac.,  are  also  grown ; and  hogs,  kids, 
rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  being  reared  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  required  for  the  use 
of  the  pop.,  the  island  furbishes  them  to  others. 
But  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  annual  produce,  or  of 
the  export  or  import  trade.  Formerly  it  used  to 
be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  contraband  traffic 
with  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  continent  of  S. 
America.  This  island  was  taken  (>ossession  of  by 
the  Dutch,  early  in  the  17th  century;  it  has,  since 
then,  several  times  changed  hands  between  them, 
the  French,  and  the  English;  it  was  finally  given 
up  to  Holland  in  1814. 

EUXINE.  (See  Black  Ska.) 

EVESHAM,  a pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Worcester,  hutid.  Blakenhorst,  in  the 
fertile  vale  of  Evesham,  on  the  Avon,  13  m.  SE. 
Worcester,  and  106  m.  NW.  London  by  Great 
Western  and  West  Midland  railway.  Pop.  4,680 
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in  1861.  The  bor.  extends  over  three  parishes, 
comprising  in  all  an  area  of  2,150  acres.  The  bor. 
is  situated  on  both  aides  the  river,  the  communi- 
cation between  its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by 
a tine  atone  bridge.  Evesham  is  very  ancient,  a 
monastery  having  been  founded  here  anno  709.  It 
was  a mitred  abbey,  and  at  the  dissolution  its  1 
revenues  amounted  to  1,183/.  a year.  Few  vestiges  j 
of  the  building  now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  1 
a magnificent  tower,  now  used  as  a belfry,  built 
not  long  before  the  dissolution.  This  tower  is  a 
square,  22  ft.  by  22,  and  117  A.  in  height : it  is 
reckoned  the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the  pointed 
ecclesiastical  style  of  the  16th  century.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  a main  street  in  the  line  of 
the  bridge,  and  of  another  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  it.  It  is  pared  and  lighted  under  the  provisions 
of  a local  act,  which  also  provides  for  the  watching 
of  the  town  and  the  care  of  the  bridge.  There  are 
three  churches,  with  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wes- 
ley ans,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a well 
endowed  free  grammar  school,  Archdeacon  I trade's  | 
charity  school,  with  national,  infant,  and  Sunday  \ 
schools,  an  apprentice  fund,  ami  sundry  benefac- 
tions to  the  poor.  The  stocking  manufacture  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent ; parchment  is  also 
made;  but  gardening  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhnhs.  Evesham  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  pre- 
scription ; it  sent  2 mems.  to  the  park  holden  in 
the  21st  of  Edward  I.,  hut  it  was  not  again  repre- 
sented till  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I„  \ 
who  gave  a charter  to  the  bor.  Since  then  it  has 
continued  to  send  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  capital  and  other  bur- 
gesses, members  of  the  corporation.  Registered 
electors  338  jn  1865,  of  whom  63  freemen.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax  21,788/.  in  1857,  and  20,299/.  in  1862.  The 
corporation  revenue,  amounting  to  480k  in  1862,  is 


of  a bishopric,  which  had  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century,  a chamber  of  manufactures,  a depart- 
mental college,  ami  a primary  normal  school.  It 
has  a line  botanic  garden,  societies  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  arts,  and  of  medicine;  and  various 
courses  of  lectures.  Its  situation  on  one  of  the 
principal  roads  in  France  greatly  facilitates  its 
trade,  and  affords  ready  outlets  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  tick- 
ings, satinettes,  Ac.  Evreux  has  suffered  many 
vicissitudes.  It. was  frequently  in  possession  of 
the  English;  and  has  been  repeatedly  sacked Jby 
them  and  by  the  French.  It  was  assigned  by 
Richelieu  to  the  Dnc  de  Bouillon  in  exchange  for 
the  principality  of  Sedan. 

EXETER,  a city,  co.  of  itself,  sea-port,  and 
pari.  bor.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Wonfonl 
on  the  Exe,  9 m.  N\V.  from  its  embouchure  in  the 
English  Channel ; 167  m.  WSW.  London,  by ’read, 
and  193$  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
23,479  in  1821  ;*  31,312  in  1841  ; and  41,749  iu 
18(51.  Thccitv  is  built  on  the  acclivity  and  sum- 
mit of  a hill  rising  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
amidst  a remarkably  broken  and  irregular,  but 
fertile  district.  The  two  princi|ial  lines  of  street 
cross  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the  city  ; 
numerous  smaller  ones  intersect  these  and  each 
other  in  various  directions:  these  are  for  the  most 
j»art  narrow,  with  many  ancient  houses..  The 
nrinci{>nl  street,  leading  in  a direction  from  E.  to 
\\\,  is  broad,  and  bus  lofty  modern  houses  and 
handsome  shops  ; it  is  connected  with  an  ancient 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  thq  river  bv  a tine 
1 bridge  of  three  arches,  built  in  1776.  Uedford 
Circus,  the  terraces  of  Northern  hay  and  Southern- 
bay  (forming  part  of  the  city),  and  the  suburbs, 
especially  those  of  Ileavitree  and  St.  Leonard's  on 
i the  E.  and  S., consist  also  of  elegant  modem  resi- 
j dences  : in  these  directions,  terraces  of  a similar 
! character,  and  detached  villas , are  fast  increasing  ; 


mostly  derived  from  l*»r.  rates,  tolls,  ami  dues,  j 
The  mayor  and  four  senior  aldermen  of  the  old  j 
corporation  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  had  i 
power  to  hold  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  J 
to  tTy  and  punish  all  crimes'  other  than  high  trea- 
son. So  late  as  1740,  a woman  was  burned  here  i 
for  petty  treason. 

Near  Evesham  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1265,  the  battle  between  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  ] 
afterwards  Edward  I.,  and  the  confederated  barons  I 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester:  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  leader  and 
his  eldest  son  killed. 

EVKEUX  (an.  Mediolanum,  and  subsequently 
Ebttrovicrs),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Eure,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Iton,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine, 1 
28  ra.  S.  Rouen,  and  51  m.  WXW.  Paris,  on  the  j 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  Pop,  12,265  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built ; but  the 
streets  are  rather  narrow,  and  its  bouses  have  an 
antiquated  appearance ; it  is  surrounded  by  fine  1 
promenades,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  • 
The  chief  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  curious  in  France ; it  is  in  ! 
the  figure  of  a cross,  its  centre  surmounted  bv  an 
octagonal  dome  and  pyramid,  the  summit  of  which  ! 
is  255$  ft.  above  the  ground;  16  pillars  on  cither 
side  separate  the  nave  and  choir  from  the  lateral 
part  of  the  building ; the  left  entrance,  which  is  | 
flanked  bv  two  octagonal  towers,  is  greatly  ml-  j 
mired.  The  other  principal  structures  are  the; 
church  of  St.  Saurin,  probably  as  ancient  ns  the 
cathedral;  the  great  clock-tower,  built  in  1417; 
the  town-hall,  hotel  de  prefecture, episcopal  palace, 
prison,  theatre,  and  public  library,  with  10,000 
vols.  Evreux  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  assize,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 


the  beauty  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
contiguity  of  several  favourite  watering-places, 
and  the  excellent  markets,  inducing  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  and  respectable  families.  The 
city  is  well  paved,  lighted  by  gas  and  supplied 
with  water  by  a company,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1831.  Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  founded 
in  1249.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1280,  i»  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom  : it.  is  in  the  pointed 
style  of  different  periods,  with  two  massive  Nor- 
man towers.  The  W.  front  has  a facade,  with 
numerous  statues  of  saints  and  kings  in  niches 
adorned  with  a profusion  of  tracery  : over  it  is  a 
magnificent  painted  window;  a corresponding  one 
at  the  E.  end,  and  those  of  the  aisles  and  tran- 
septs also  display  great  diversity  and  beauty. 
The  interior  is  very  striking,  from  its  exquisite 
proportions  and  simple  grandeur ; a richly  orna- 
mented screen  parts  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a very  large  organ  ; St.  Mary’s 
chapel,  the  chapter-house,  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  several  ancient  monuments  nre  also  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  There  is  a valuable  ancient  library, 
in  which,  amongst  other  muniments,  is  the  Enter 
Domesday  Iitutk,  published  bv  the  Record  Com- 
missioners in  a supplementary  voL  to  the  great 
Domesday.  The  cathedral  suffered  much  during 
the  civil  war,  but  has  been  carefully  renovated. 
The  hishop’s  palace  (of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.) 
adjoins  it  on  the  NK.  The  other  buildings  in  the 
close  are  modern,  obstructing  the  view  of  the  ca- 
thedral on  the  \V.  and  S. ; on  the  other  aides  is 
an  open  area,  planted  with  trees.  There  are  29 
other  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  ; the  only  one  requiring  notice  is  the 
modem  church  of  St.  Sidwell,  in  the  pointed  aty lc, 
which,  with  its  spire,  forms  a conspicuous  oma- 
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went  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  It  has  also  a 
Catholic  and  several  dissenting  chapels,  and  a 
synagogue.  The  princi|>al  charitable  institutions 
are,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  hospital,  established  in 
1743.  ami  accommodating  above  *200  patients  ; a 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  for  poor  children  of  any 
of  the  four  W.  counties,  who  are  maintained,  edu- 
cated, and  taught  various  trades;  a lunatic  asylum, 
a blind  asylum,  an  eye  infirmary,  city  dispensary, 
and  several  sets  of  endowed  almshouses  ; a fe- 
male penitentiary,  humane  society,  and  nume- 
rous others.  There  is  a free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1633,  with  a revenue  of  about  800/. 
a year,  and  six  exhibitions  of  30/.  each,  one  of 
82/.,  three  of  ‘25/.,  and  six  of  8/.  a year  each  to 
either  university  ; a blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1061,  for  32  boy*  and  4 girls,  and  80  day  scholars ; 
St.  Mary  Arches  school,  founded  in  1680,  and 
educating  52  boys  on  Bell's  plan,  of  whom  30  are 
partly  clot  lied;  the  episcopal  charity  school,  esta- 
blished 1700,  and  clothing  and  instructing  180 
boys  and  130  girls  ; the  ladies'  school,  for  40  girls; 
the  national  or  Hell’s  school,  for  502  hoys  and  300 
girls  ; an  infant  school ; a dissenting  charity  school, 
for  55  children ; and  many  large  Sunday  schools. 
The  Devon  and  Exeter  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitution has  a valuable  library  and  museum  : 
there  is  also  an  athenanim  ; public  subscription 
rooms  for  balls  and  concerts;  public  baths  ; a good 
theatre,  usually  open  in  winter,  and  during  the 
count}'  assizes  ; and  an  ancient  guildhall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  High  Street.  Annual  races  take 
place  in  August,  on  Haldoii  Ilill,  0 in.  SVV.  of  the 
citv.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  Norman  castle 
(of  which  the  remains  of  the  gateway  are  still 
preserved)  is  a modem  county  sessions- house, 
where  the  assizes  are  held  ; and  in  the  large  area 
before  it.  the  election  of  members  for  S.  Devon, 
and  other  public  meetings,  take  place.  It  is  sur- 
rounded amphithcatrcwise  by  the  old  ramparts, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  planted  with  trees.  N.  of 
the  ramparts  is  a fine  public  avenue,  near  which 
axe  the  county  gaol  and  bridewell,  and  also  those  , 
of  the  city  : all  of  them  are  well-built  modern  j 
structures  ; near  the  former  arc  large  cavalry  bar-  ; 
racks,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  still  more  ex-  . 
tensive  ones  for  artillery.  The  principal  market  ' 
is  on  Friday  for  com,  cattle,  woollen  goods,  and  J 
general  provisions  ; a smaller  one  on  Tuesday  for 
the  last  named,  of  which  there  is  also  a consi- 
derable doily  supply,  especially  on  Sat  unlay;  a 
great  cattle  market  on  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month  ; and  annual  fairs  the  third  Wednesday  in 
February,  May,  and  July,  and  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  December,  chiefly  for  cattle.  At  Al-  , 
phiugton,  ubout  1 m.  from  the  city,  a large  horse  1 
fair  is  hold  yearly  in  October.  Woollen  goods 
formed  the  ancient  staple  of  Exeter,  and  during  ; 
last  century  it  exported  large  quantities  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  various  parts  of  the  Meditcrraneau ; ! 
but  this  trade  has  wholly  ceased.  The  cotton  and 
shawl  manufacture,  intnxluccd  more  recently,  lias 
also  been  given  up ; and  though  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Devon  are 
still  held  at  Exeter,  the  work  executed  there  is 
limited  to  serges.  There  are  several  large  brew- 
eries and  iron-foundries  in  the  city  ; and  tan-yards 
and  paper-mills,  employing  many  hands  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Its  chief  business  ori- 
ginate-* in  its  being  the  provincial  capital,  where 
the  public  business  of  the  co.  is  transacted,  as 
well  as  the  daily  concerns  of  the  populous  and 
fertile  districts  immediately  round  it.  It  is  also  a 
great  thoroughfare  ; and  has  derived  much  advan- 
tage from  the  opening  of  the  several  lines  of  rail- 
way, which  place  it  in  direct  communication  with 
London,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  the  chief  towns 


of  England.  The  custom-house,  quays,  bonding 
and  other  warehouses  connected  with  the  shipping 
trade,  are  at  the  SVV.  end  of  the  city  ; where  the 
river,  confined  by  a weir,  forma  a floating  haven 
connected  with  a ship  canal  excavated  in  1073, 
and  originally  3 m.  long  : this  has  been  deepened 
and  extended  2 m.  lower,  so  that  vessels  of  300 
tons  now  ascend  to  the  city  : a large  floating 
basin  has  also  been  formed,  in  addition  to  the 
haven,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway.  These  improvements,  effected 
not  many  years  ago,  have  cost  the  city  corpo- 
ration upwards  of  100,000/.  The  sea  entrance  to 
the  harbour  has  a shifting  bar,  and  is  narrow  and 
intricate,  but  it  is  well  buoyed,  and  within  the 
narrow  nock  of  land,  between  it  and  the  English 
Channel,  is  a spacious  and  safe  anchorage  called 
the  Bight.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1864,  86  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  110 
over  50  tons,  of  a total  burthen  of  17,282  tons  ; 
there  was,  besides  1 steamer  of  37  tons.  Gross 
amount  of  customs  dutv  received  10*2.151/.  in 
1859  ; 99,7134  in  1861 ; and  118,084/.  in  1863. 

Exeter  is  a corporation  by  prescription.  Its 
earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  II.;  its  last 
in  the  25th  George  III.  The  city  is  divided  info 
six  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  12  aider- 
men.  and  36  councillors.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  corporation  amounts  to  about  10.000/.,  derived 
partly  from  lands  and  houses,  but  chiefly  from 
market,  town,  and  canal  dues.  The  charities  in 
the  city  arc  divided  into  4 church  ’ and  • general 
charities,’  and  are  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies 
of  trustees,  selected  from  lists  submitted  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  Exeter  has  returned  2 memo,  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  1286;  the  right  of  election,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  firing  in  freeholders 
and  in  freemen  by  heirship,  servitude,  and  pre- 
sentation. The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits 
of  the  pari  Iwir.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs  of 
Hcavitree  and  St.  Thomas,  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts. Registered  electors,  8,305  in  1865.  The 
limits  of  the  municipal  hor.  do  not  coincide  w*ith 
those  of  the  pnrl.  bor.  The  courts  of  justice,  or 
quarter  sessions  for  the  city,  have  jurisdiction, 
under  the  powers  given  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act : they  are  held  four  times  a year;  the  recorder 
presides,  and  barristers  plead  in  them.  There  are 
four  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  provost’s  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  any  amount.  A court  of 
requests,  for  debts  under  4*0*.,  established  in  13th 
George  III.,  is  held  once  a fortnight,  and  much 
resorted  to.  The  general  sessions  ami  assizes  for 
Devonshire,  are  also  held  here.  The  city  poor  are 
under  a corporation  established  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  rates  average  upwards  of  3,0004 
a year.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income  tax  was  204,9254  in  1857,  and  197,0594 
in  1862. 

Exeter  is  the  Isra  Damniorum  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  second  cen- 
tury : numerous  coins  and  other  relics  of  that  |*cople 
have  been  discovered.  During  the  Saxon  period 
it  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  its  religious  establish- 
ments. It  has  undergoue  several  sieges.  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin,  Sir  T.  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  I>ord 
Gifford,  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  were  natives  of  Exeter:  it 
gives  the  titles  of  Marquis  and  Earl  to  the  Cecil 
family. 

EYE,  a bor.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Suf- 
folk, rape  Pevenscy,  bund.  Hartismere,  in  a low 
fertile  tract,  intersected  by  several  streams,  about 
2 m.  from  the  main  line  of  road  from  London  to 
Norwich,  75  m.  NK.  London  bv  road,  and  92  m. 
by  Great  Eastern  railway,  via  Alcllis.  Pop,  7,038 
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in  1861.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Corporation  revenue  about  8004  a year,  chiefly  de- 

neighbourhood  as  a market  town,  but  has  no  pro-  rived  from  rents. 

tensions  to  lie  considered  as  a place  of  trade.  The  EYEMOUTH,  a market  town,  and  the  only 
white-washed  houses,  thatched  roofs,  and  unpaved  ; sea-port  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Herman 
streets, give  it  the  appearance  of  n large  handsome  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Eye;  7 m. 
agricultural  village.  The  church  is  a spacious  cru-  N.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  42  in.  E.  by  S.  Edin- 
ciform  structure,  with  a noble  tower  in  the  later  burgh.  Pop.  1,721  in  1861.  The  town  has  gene- 
Gothic  style : there  are  also  two  dissenting  chapels ; rally  a thriving  and  respectable  appearance,  but 
an  almshouse  for  four  poor  woman ; a free  gram-  the  only  public  building  worth  notice  is  the  (unisli 
mar-school  (with  two  exhih.  to  the  university  of  church.  It  carries  on  some  fishery  business;  but 
Cambridge) ; a national  school,  supported  by  sub-  latterly  it  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  harbour  of 
scription;  a house  of  industry,  adjoining  which  is  Eyemouth  lies  at  the  corner  of  a bay,  into  which 
a handsome  modem  guildhall.  Market,  Tuesday  ships  may  work  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
for  com ; Saturday  for  general  provisions.  The  or  lie  at  anchor,  secure  from  all  winds  except  from 
inhah.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture;  for-  the  N.  or  XE.  Spacious  granaries  have  been 
nierly,  hand-made  lace  employed  a majority  of  the  erected,  in  connection  with  the  com  trade,  on  the. 
females,  but  since  the  introduction  of  machinery  j quay;  ami  a large  building,  once  used  as  barracks 
for  the  purpose,  this  has  declined.  It  claims  to!  for  soldiers,  is  employed  as  a granary.  Owing  to 
be  a bor.  by  prescription;  the  earliest  charter  was  ; its  near  vicinity  to  England,  being  the  first  bar- 
granted  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  subsequently  I tour  on  the  Scotch  side,  Eyemouth  was  formerly 
eight  others  were  conferred.  It  returned  two  memo,  j famous  for  smuggling ; hut  illicit  traffic  has  long 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  disappeared. 

the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  hv  which  it  was  I Eyemouth  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity; 
deprived  of  one  mem.  The  right  of  voting  was  but  the  most  important  fact  in  its  history  is  that 
formerly  in  the  burgesses, bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  iu  his  expedition  against 
The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  part  Scotland  in  1547,  caused  a fort  to  be  erected  on  a 
bor.  so  as  to  include  ten  Additional  parishes,  com-  bold  promontory  to  the  X.  of  the  town,  the  re- 
prising an  area  of  15,150  acres.  Registered  elec-  mains  of  which  can  still  be  traced.  'Hie  great 
tors,  382  in  1865.  According  to  the  Municipal  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  not  otherwise  con- 
Act,  the  limits  of  the  bor.  for  municipal  purposes  nected  with  this  place,  was  created  Baron  Eve- 
are  restricted  to  atsuit  150  acres;  and  it  is  go-  mouth  by  William  III.;  but  the  title,  being 
veined  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  limited  to  heirs  male,  is  now  extinct. 
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TjTABRlAXO,  a city  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  An-  j cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Ante,  21  m.  SSE.  Caen,  on  a 
A cona,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Apennines,  30  in.  short  branch  of  the  railway  from  Caen  to  Mans. 
WSW.  Ancona.  Pop.  17,798  in  1861.  The  town  ; Pop.  8,561  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  de- 
has  a cathedral  and  numerous  convents.  Felt  clivity  of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
cloth  of  good  quality,  for  printers,  distillers,  and  by  its  castle,  now  in  part  a min,  but  anciently  the 
paper  makers,  is  produced  here;  and  it  is  cele-  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Xormandv,  ami  the  birth- 
bra  ted  for  its  paper  and  parchment.  It  has  been  place  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  town  was 
• supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  places  at  | formerly  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  still  sur- 
which  paper  from  linen  rags  was  manufactured.  I rounded  with  walls.  It  is  clean  and  well  built ; 
Glue  and  some  other  articles  are  also  produced.  I has  8 long  streets,  4 squares  adorned  with  modem 
It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and  markets  twice  a fountains.  3 churches,  2 hospitals,  a theatre,  and  a 
week.  | public  library  with  4,000  vols.  Ealaise  has  a tri- 

FAEXZA  (an.  Farcntia),  a town  of  Central  hiinal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a communal  col- 
Italy,  prov.  Ravenna,  on  the  Kmilian  Wav,  at  the  lege.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  lace,  tulles,  and 
junction  of  the  canal  of  Zanelli  with  the  Lanione;  cotton  fabrics.  Its  suburb  of  Guibray  is  celebrated 
9 m.  X W.  Forli,  ami  30  m.  SE.  Bologna,  on  the  for  a large  fair  held  in  it  each  year,  from  the  10th 
railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona.  Pop.  35,592  in  to  the  25th  August.  The  value  of  the  commodi- 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  ties  disposed  of  at  this  fair  has  been  estimated  at 
defended  by  a citadel.  It  has  four  well  built  15,000,000  fr- or  600,0004 

streets,  leading  to  a square  in  its  centre,  in  which  FALKIRK,  n market  town.  pari,  bor.,  and  par. 
are  the  cathedral,  town-hall,  new  theatre,  and  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  an  eminence,  3 m. 
many  handsome  private  residences,  with  a fine  SSW.  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth,  at  the  SW. 
marble  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the  extremity  of  the  fertile  tract  of  land  called  4 the 
town  consists  of  miserable  courts  and  lanes.  There  Carse  of  Falkirk,’  22  m.  W.  by  X.  Edinburgh,  and 
are  twenty-six  churches,  fifteen  convents,  two  10  in.  S.  by  E.  Stirling,  on  the  railway  from  Ed  in- 
schools  of  (minting,  a lyccum,  hospital,  and  two  burgh  to  Stirling.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,079,  and  of  di»- 
orphnn  asylums.  The  manufacture  of  a kind  of  trict  20,576  in  1861.  The  district  includes  Air- 
porcelain  which  has  derived  its  name  (Jayencc)  dric,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  as  well 
from  this  town,  still  continues  to  l>e  carried  on,  as  two  villages  within  lew  than  a mile  each  of  the 
but  to  a much  lew  extent  than  formerly.  There  town,  namely,  Camelon  on  the  W.,  and  Lauiston 
nre  some  factories  for  silk  fabrics,  ami  twist  ami  on  the  E.  The  Carron  Iron  Works  (see  Carron) 
paper  mills.  Its  trade,  which  is  tolerably  active,  are  within  2 in.  of  the  town.  Grangemouth,  situ- 
is  facilitated  by  the  canal,  which  leads  to  the  Po-  ated  at  the  junction  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
di-Primaro.  Faenza  was  sacked  by  the  Goths  in  with  the  river  Carron,  about  A m.  from  the  Forth, 
the  sixth  century;  nearly  ruined  by  the  emperor  forms  the  port  of  Falkirk.  The  canal  in  question 
Frederick  II.;  ami  annexed  to  the  popedom  by  runs  past  the  N.  extremity  of  Bainsford  village-, 
Julius  II.  in  1509.  It  was  the  residence  of  Tom-  and  is  joined  by  the  Union  canal  from  Edinburgh, 
cclli,  the  inventor  of  the  barometer.  at  Lock  16,  within  less  than  a in.  of  Falkirk.  (See 

FALA1SE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  Grangemouth.)  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 


FALKIRK 

and  the  Scottish  Central  railways  pass  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  borough. 

Falkirk  consists  of  one  well-built  street,  about 
£ m.  in  length,  with  various  cross  lanes,  and  of 
Grahamston  and  Bainsford,  which  stretch  in  a 
continuous  line  1 m.  to  the  N.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  built  in  131  1,  with 
a steeple  130  ft.  in  height  ; the  town-house,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  the  Relief,  J 
Associate  Synod,  and  the  Baptists.  There  are  3*2 
schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  parish,  of  which 
2*2  belong  to  the  town.  There  is,  also,  a flourish- 
ing school  of  arts,  in  which  courses  of  lectures  on 
different  branches  of  science  are  delivered  every 
winter. 

Falkirk  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manu- 
factures. There  are  sundry  printing  presses,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  some  small  manufactories  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  with  a few  muslin  weavers  who 
work  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  weave  linen 
or  cloth  from  yarn  spun  bv  families  in  the  district. 
But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  teems  with 
manufactures  and  other  sources  of  employment. 
Iti  addition  to  the  Canon  Works,  there  is  the  Fal- 
kirk Foundry,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Ilainsford, 
in  which  alumt  500  persons,  young  and  old,  are 
engaged.  Near  it  are  various  extensive  collieries 
which  not  only  supply  the  district,  but  furnish,  to 
a considerable  extent,  the  Edinburgh  market. 
There  are  also  saw-mills,  several  tiour-mills,  and 
a small  ship  building  yard.  Camelon  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  nailers,  their  uutnl>er  varying 
from  240  to  250.  Buinsford  is  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  Carron 
Works  and  to  the  Falkirk  Foundry. 

Falkirk  is  celebrated  chietiv  for  its  trynla,  which 
are  the  greatest  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  of  any 
in  Scotland.  There  are  three  trysts  annually,  lw- 
ginning  respectively  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  Aug., 
Sept,,  and  < k’t, : the  last  being  by  far  the  largest. 
They  continue  at  least  two  days  each  time,  and 
sometimes  for  nearly  a week.  The  cattle  are 
chietiv  from  the  Highlands,  and  sold  for  feeding  | 
in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  or  in  England.  The  entire  j 
value  of  the  stock  annually  disposed  of  at  these 
trysts  cannot  lx*  much,  if  at  all,  under  1,000,000/. 
These  trysts  were  established  upwards  of  200  years 
ago. 

The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  old 
church,  on  the  site  of  which  the  new  one  was 
built  in  1311,  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Cacnraore 
in  1057.  In  the  valley  between  Falkirk  and  the  j 
Carron.  a battle  was  fought  by  the  .Scotch,  under ; 
Sir  William  Wallace,  against  the  English,  under 
Edward  I.,  in  which  the  latter  prevailed,  and  Sir 
John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart  fell.  The 
tomb  of  Graham,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  coon-  i 
trymen  has  thrice  renewed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a moor,  within  $ in. 
of  the  town  on  the  SW.,  Charles  Stuart  the  Pre- 
tender,  in  1746,  gained  a victory  over  the  royal 
army,  under  General  Hawley.  Camelon  was  once 
a Roman  station ; and  near  this  the  famous  Roman 
wall  began,  commonly  called  ‘Graham's  Dyke,’ 
which  was  erected  anno  140,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  which  extended 
across  the  island  from  the  Carron  to  the  Clyde. 
Falkirk  was  a burgh  of  barony  till  the  year  1333, 
when  it  obtained  a constitution  from  parliament;  , 
and  it  is  now*  governed  by  a provost,  three  bailies, 
a treasurer,  and  seven  counsellors.  It  returns  a 
mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.,  in  union  with  the  burghs 
of  Linlithgow’,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Airdrie, 
and  in  1365  hail  1,510  registered  voters. 

FALKLAND,  an  ancient  !>or.  of  regality  of 
Srotlaiul,  co.  Fife,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  East 
Lomond  Hill,  *21  in.  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh.  The 
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hill  in  question  so  far  overshadows  it,  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  it  for  about  10  weeks 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Pop.  1,142  in  1831,  and 
715  in  1361.  The  town  consists  of  a single  street 
with  some  cross  lanes ; the  houses  being  in  many 
cases  thatched,  and  of  an  antique  primitive  de- 
scription. Falkland  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
having  been  a royal  residence,  ami  for  the  many 
historical  recollections  connected  with  it.  The 
palace,  which  was  originally  a stronghold  belong- 
ing to  the  Macduff's,  thanes  of  Fife,  was  at t ached 
to  the  crown  in  1424,  on  the  forfeiture  of  that 
ancient  house,  and  became  a hunting  seat  of  the 
Scottish  monarch®.  It  stood  on  the  E.  of  the 
town ; and  the  present,  which  is  but  a fragment 
| of  the  original  building,  was  erected  by  James  V. 
This  monarch  died  here  in  154*2.  It  was  a favour- 
| itc  residence  of  his  grandson,  James  VI.  'Hie 
la^t  sovereign  who  visited  it  was  Charles  II.  in 
; 1650.  It  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ; but  what  remained  of  it  has  recently  been 
renovated.  In  1715,  after  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
Muir,  the  famous  Rob  Roy  McGregor  seized  on 
and  garrisoned  the  palace  with  a party  of  the 
M‘Gregors,  and  successfully  laid  the  burgh  and 
country  in  the  vicinity  under  contribution.  Falk- 
land  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  by  James  II. 

, in  1453;  but  it  is  one  of  four  roval  burghs  in 
! Scotland  (viz.  Elie,  Earl.* ferry,  Newburgh,  ami 
Falkland)  that  were  excused,  on  their  own  appli- 
cation, from  sending  representatives  to  parliament, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  or  inability  to  afford  the 
necessary  expense  of  an  election,  and  of  support  - 
ing  their  members  when  elected.  They  still,  how- 
ever. enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  royal  burghs. 
* Falkland  Wood,’  the  royal  park,  has  long  dis- 
j appeared.  Falkland  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to 
the  noble  family  of  Carey,  Lord  Iltinsdon. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Jluhmhicn,  Span. 
Malvituu),  a group  in  the  S.  Atlantic  belonging 
to  ( treat  Britain,  consisting  of  about  13).  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  as  many  as  200,  large 
ami  small  islands;  between  hit,  61°  and  52°  45'  S., 
and  long.  57°  20'  and  61°  46'  W. ; about  1,000  m. 
SSW.  from  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  *240  m. 
NE.  Tierra  del  Fuegn,  and  about  7,000  m.  distant 
from  London.  Only  two  of  these  Islands  are  of 
any  considerable  size, — the  E.  and  W.  Falkland®. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  former,  NE.  to  SW.,  is 
nearly  130  m. ; greatest  breadth,  about  30  m. 
The  latter  is  about  100  m.  in  length,  by  50  ra.  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  same  directions.  Their 
united  area  is  estimated  at  13,000  sq.  m.  Between 
the  two  main  islands  is  Falkland  Sound,  whence 
the  whole  archipxlago  has  derived  its  name:  this 
channel  Ls  from  7 to  1*2  m.  in  breadth,  and  navi- 
gable for  ship»s  of  any  class;  many  of  the  smaller 
inlands  are  situated  in  it.  Next  to  K.  and  XV. 
Falkland,  the  ptriucipMil  islands  are,  the  Great 
Swan  island  on  the  W.,  Saunders,  Kepipxl,  and 
Pebble  islands  on  the  N.,  and  the  Jason  isles  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  the  group.  A small  Eng- 
lish garrison  is  stationed  at  Port  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  Berkley  Sound,  towards  the  NE.  extre- 
mity of  E.  Falkland ; and  the  islands  are  further 
occupricd  by  a few  Buenos  Avrenii  gauchos,  In- 
dians brought  from  the  S.  American  continent, 
ami  Europeans;  and  frequented  by  numerous 
American,  English,  and  French  whalers  and 
sealers;  but  most  of  them  are  uninhabited,  and 
the  | h * p i.  of  the  others  is  variable  and  uncertain. 

The  shores  of  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
low,  except  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group,  where 
there  are  many  high  precipitous  cliffs  and  ridges 
of  rocky  hills  about  1,000  ft.  in  elevation.  The 
average  height  of  the  W.  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  E*  island;  though  the  highest  hills  seem  to  be 
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in  the  latter,  where  they  line  to  about  1,700  ft. 
above  the  sea.  All  the  Fnlklands  are  of  a very 
irregular  shape.  and  much  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets.  Excellent  harbours,  easy  of  access,  afford- 
ing good  shelter,  with  the  very  beat  holding 
ground,  abound  among  them,  and,  with  due  care, 
offer  ample  protection  from  the  frequent  gales. 
(Fitzroy,  p.  240.)  The  sea  around  the  Falklands 
is  mostly  deep,  but  in  general  much  doejier  near 
the  S.  and  W.  shores  than  on  those  of  the  X.  The 
■climate  is  variable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of 
England,  and  it  Is  said  to  be  quite  as  health v. 
The  thermometer  at  jK>rt  Louis  rarely  rises  in 
summer  above  70°  Fan.,  or  sinks  in  winter  below 
■30°:  snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  more 
than  48  hours,  except  on  the  mouutuin  tops,  and 
it  never  freezes  so  hard  as  to  produce  ice  capable 
of  sustaining  any  weight.  Excess  of  wind  is  the 
principal  evil : a region  more  subject  to  its  violence, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention.  The  winds  generally  freshen  as  the 
mm  rises  and  die  away  with  sunset;  the  nights 
arc  in  general  calm,  and  as  beautifully  clear  and 
starlight  as  in  tropical  countries.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  westerly;  K.  winds  are  not  frequent; 
gales  and  squalls  come  principally  from  the  8. 
Kain  falls  more  frequently  than  in  England  ; but 
the  showers  are  lighter,  and  the  evaporation  is 
quicker.  Thunder-storms  are  unusual.  Falkland 
is  the  bland  that  has  been  the  most  explored.  Its 
roost  elevated  parts  arc  composed  of  a compact 
quartz  rock.  In  the  lower  country, clay-slate  and 
sandstone  are  intermixed,  and  are  often  covered  by 
excellent  clay  lit  for  making  bricks  and  earthen- 
ware. In  many  places  very  solid  peat  in  layers, 
varying  in  depth  from  2 to  10  feet,  has  been  dis- 
covered ; and  this  valuable  product  apj tears  to  be 
plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of  the  archipelago, 
where  it  may  for  ages  supply  the  deficiency  of 
timlKT.  The  soil  consists  principally  of  a black 
mould,  from  6 in.  to  2 ft.  in  depth ; in  many  places, 
and  especially  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges 
there  are  extensive  l»ogs.  Fresh  water  is  good  and 
plentiful:  there  are  plenty  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes,  but  no  rivulets  worthy  of  note.  Copper  and 
iron  have  been  discovered. 

The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  unprepossessing ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  barrenness  is  only  apparent; 
that  roost  of  the  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  and 
covered  with  a coarse,  long,  and  brown,  but  sweet 
grass ; while,  in  the  interior,  there  are  numerous 
sheltered  valleys,  feeding  large  herds  of  wild  cattle,  ! 
In  various  twirls  along  the  sea-shore,  a tall  sedgy  | 
gross  called  tuttoch,  growing  to  6,  or  sometimes  1 
nearly  10  ft.  in  height,  is  plentiful ; of  this  the  I 
cattle  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  also  well  adapted 
for  thatching  buildings,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  mats  and  baskets.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is 
wanting ; and  though  the  contrary  has  been  af- 
firmed, we  believe  that  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  its  succeeding  were  the  uttempt  made  to  plant 
it.  Generally,  both  the  soil  and  climate  are  un- 
suitable for  c orn,  though  it  has  been  raised  in  some 
sheltered  spots  near  Port.  I ami  is,  where  potatoes, 
onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  have 
also  been  raised. 

Should  these  blonds  ever  become  the  sent  of  a 
considerable  colony,  its  wealth  will  probably  be 
derived  chiefly  from  breeding  and  rearing  live 
stock.  For  this  the  country  is  well  adapted.  The 
French,  and  afterwards  the  S]wuiish,  colonists 
turned  loose  upon  the  K.  Falkland  a number  of 
Mack  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  rabbits,  and  goats 
and  pigs  have  been  landed  upon  the  smaller 
islands  at  different  periods.  These  animals  have 
multiplied  exceedingly;  and  though  they  have 
been  killed  uidiscriuiinately  by  the  crews  of 
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vessels,  as  well  as  by  settlers  (who  sometimes  kill 
a wild  cow  merely  to  get  the  tongue),  there  are 
still  many  thousand  head  of  all  kinds.  The  wild 
bulls  and  horses  are  very  fierce,  and  apt  to  attack 
individuals,  who  arc  never  secure  unless'  they  are 
well  armed,  or  protected  by  well-trained  dogs.  All 
the  wild  cattle  are  very  large  and  fat.  The  horses 
are  lightly  built,  and  average  about  14  hands  2 in. 
in  height.  The  onlv  formidable  wild  land  animal 
b the  worrah,  or  wolf-fox.  This  b as  large  as  an 
English  mastiff,  and  very  tierce;  according  to 
Captain  Fitzroy,  however,  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  Patagonian  fox.  Sea-elephants 
and  seals  (both  fur  and  hair  seals)  abound  on  the 
shores  in  great  numbers  and  whales  are  frequent 
around  the  coasts.  Birds  and  fish  arc  amazingly 
numerous. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  has  been  commonly  reputed 
the  discoverer  of  these  islands,  but  it  b most  pro- 
liahle  that  lie  never  saw  them.  They  were  in 
reality  discovered  by  Davis  in  1592;  Hawkins 
sailed  along  their  N.  shores  in  1594;  and  Strong, 
in  1090,  anchored  between  the  two  large  blonds 
! in  the  channel,  which  he  called  Falkland  Sound. 
In  1600,  the  Jason  or  Sehald  Islands  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch.  The  Falklands  were  visited 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century  by  many 
French  vessels;  and  in  1763  they  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  France,  who  establbhcd  a colony  at 
Port  Louis  on  the  E.  bland,  from  which,  however, 
they  were,  in  1765-67,  expelled  by  the  Spaniards. 
A Unit  the  same  period  the  English  settled  at  Port 
Kgmont,  Saunders’  Island,  though  in  1770  they 
also  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Falklaiuls  by 
the  Spaniards.  A war  with  the  latter  was  nearly 
the  consequence  of  this  proceeding;  but  in  1771 
Sjmin  gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain.  Not  having  been  actually  colonised 
by  us,  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  assumed  in 
1820  a right  to  the  Falklands,  and  a colony  from 
that  country  settled  at  Port  Louis,  which  in- 
creased rapidly,  until,  owing  to  a dispute  with  the 
Americans,  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the 
latter  in  1831.  In  1833  the  British  flag  was  again 
hoisted  both  at  Port  lAiuis  and  Port  Kgmont.  ami 
a British  governor  has  since  been  continually 
resident  at  the  former  station,  which,  however, 
comprises,  onlv  a ruined  fort,  state  house,  and  a 
few  houses.  Total  pop.,  624  in  1862. 

The  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands  offers 
some  advantages.  They  are  situated  in  a part  of 
the  world  where  there  is  no  other  colony  interme- 
diate between  England  and  Australia  and  Now 
Zealand ; the  harbours  are  good  and  easy  of  a;>- 
prnach,  and  they  go  far  to  command  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn.  They  are  capable  of  affording 
a plentiful  supply  of  live  stock  and  good  water 
to  ships  touching  at  them.  The  value  of  imports 
amounted  to  11,3004  in  1856,  and  to  25,5344  in 
1862.  The  value  of  exports  was  11,8004  in  1856, 
and  15,5564  in  1862. 

FALMOUTH,  a pari.  l»or.  and  sea-port  town  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  S\V.  divbion,  hund.  Ker- 
rier,  on  the  W.  side  of  Falmouth  harbour,  about 
2 m.  from  Penryn,  and  lorn.  NNK.  the  Lizard 
Point,  and  310  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  5,709,  and  of  purl, 
bor.,  incL  Penryn,  14,485  in  1861.  The  town  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  built.  There  are  several 
churches,  the  principal  one  being  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Martyr,  with  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Baptists,  Wcslcyans,  Bryanites,  Friends,  Unita- 
rians, and  Kom.  Cath. ; a Jews’  synagogue,  a 
market-house,  town-hall,  a gaol,  built  in  1831, 
good  public  rooms,  a tine  hall,  belonging  to  the 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  a custom-house,  a 
good  quay,  and  numerous  schools  and  charitable 
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institutions.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  with 
its  environs  a cheerful  and  picturesque  appearance. 
The  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Falmouth  Harbour,  is 
one  of  the  tinest  asylums  for  shipping  in  England. 
Its  entrance,  between  St.  Anthony's  Head  on  the 
E.  and  Pendennis  Castle  on  the  W.,  is  about  1 m. 
in  width,  and  it  thence  stretches  inland  about  5J 
m.  Falmouth  is  situated  on  a creek  on  its  W. 
and  St.  Mawcs  on  its  K.  side,  immediately  within 
St.  Anthonv's  Head.  It  has  deep  water,  and  ex- 
cellent anchorage  ground  for  the  largest  ships; 
they  may  also  anchor  without  the  harbour,  having 
it  in  their  power  to  retreat  into  it  should  the  wind 
come  to  blow  from  the  S.,  which  gives  a great 
facility  to  shi|»  getting  to  sea.  Ships  of  large 
burden  unload  at  the  quay  at  Fnlmouth.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  a 
large  rock  covered  at  high  water;  but  a beacon 
has  been  erected  uj>on  it  to  point  it  out:  the  usual 
entrance  is  between  this  rock  and  St.  Anthony's 
Head,  on  which  is  a lighthouse.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  Pendennis  Castle  on  its  W.,  and  that 
of  St.  Mawes  on  its  E.  side.  The  former  is  con- 
structed on  a r«>ck  more  than  300  ft.  aUive  the 
sea.  They  were  built  by  Henry  VI 11. ; but  have 
since  been  much  unproved  and  strengthened.  The 
mail-pockets  for  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  the  W. 
Indies,  and  S.  America,  were  despatched  from  Fal- 
mouth for  about  a century  and  a half,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  despatched 
from  Southampton,  which  has  now,  in  fact,  be- 
come as  it  w'ere  an  out-]>ort  of  the  metropolis. 
The  exports  from  Falmouth  include  copper,  tin, 
tin-plates,  woollen  goods,  pilchards,  and  other 
Ash;  a considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Falmouth  and  Loudon,  Plymouth,  Jer- 
sey, Bristol,  and  other  ports.  The.  shipping  lie-  ! 
longing  to  Falmouth  consisted,  on  Jan.  1, 1864,  of 
46  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  of  1*4  sailing  vessels 
above  50  tons:  there  wore  also  4 small  steamers, 
of  a total  burthen  of  130  tons.  The  customs 
revenue  was  9,569/.  in  1859;  6,250/.  in  1301 ; and 
6,53 *2  in  1863.  In  1850,  Falmouth  had  115  regis- 
tered vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  7,393  tons. 
Market-day,  Thursday,  for  provisions  generally. 

Previously  to  the  late  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
the  bor.  was  limited  to  the  old  town,  which  com- 
prises only  about  half  the  modem  town ; but  its 
limits  weit*  then  extended  so  os  to  embrace  the 
whole  town  and  some  adjacent  territory,  with 
Pendennis  Castle.  For  parliamentary  purposes, 
the  Heform  Act  added  ralmouth  to  the  bor.  of 
Penryn.  The  united  bor.  sends  two  members  to 
the  H.  of  C.:  registered  electors,  793  in  1865. 

It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about 
400/.  a year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Falmouth  consisted  only  of  n few  fisher- 
men’s huts  : it  owes  its  subsequent  rise  to  the 

Iiatronagc  of  the  Killigrew  family,  and  the  esta- 
dishment  of  the  packets ; which  last  was  a con- 
sequence of  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its 
situation  so  near  the  land’s  End. 

FALSTER,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand 
on  the  N.,  Moon  on  the  NE.,  and  Laland  on  the 
W.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  ‘27  m. ; breadth  ve.ry  vari- 
able. Area  180  aq.  m.  Pop.  *26, *216  in  1860.  The 
surface  is  almost  entirely  tlat,  but  it  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is  comparatively 
healthy.  It  is  well  watered,  though  it  has  no 
stream  deserving  notice.  Its  8.  portion,  a pro- 
jecting tongue  of  land,  is  mostly  occupied  by  the 
lagoon  of  Bottfle.  It  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
Danish  islands;  is  richly  wooded,  fertile,  aud  well 
cultivated,  ami  produce*  so  much  fruit,  that  it  is 
called  the  'orchard  of  Denmark.’  More  com  is  ! 
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[ grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption ; 
and  tlax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  cultivated.  Cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry  are  plentiful;  bee-hives  arc 
numerous,  honey  and  wax  being  important  articles 
of  produce.  Turf,  cluilk,  and  building  stone  are 
found.  Some  vessels  are  built,  but  the  few  manu- 
factures of  the  island  are  wholly  domestic.  Ny- 
kiobing,  on  its  W.  side,  is  the  principal  town  : it 
has  a cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  aud  1,400  in- 
habitants. 

FAMAGUSTA,  a sea-port  town  of  Cyprus,  in 
what  is  now  a bleak  and  barren  district  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Island,  a little  S.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pedsea,  and  40  m.  E.  Nicosia ; lat.  35°  ?'  40" 
N.,  long.  33°  59'  E.  It  was  formerly  well  fortiAed ; 
ami  its  works,  which  are  now  dismantled,  cover  a 
circ.  of  about  ‘2  m.f  aud  consist  of  a rampart  and 
bastions,  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a broad 
ditch  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  which  appears  not  to  be  more  than  from 
8(>  to  100  yards  across,  is  defended  on  one  side  by 
a bastion,  and  on  the  other  by  a ruined  tower. 
This  |x>rt  once  admitted  vessels  of  a considerable 
draught  of  water ; but  since  its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  sand  and  rubbish  have  been  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  that  none  but  small 
craft  now  enter  it  in  safety.  The  town,  which  is 
poor  aud  in  ruins,  has  numerous  deserted  nnd 
clioked-up  streets  and  decayed  churches ; indeed, 
for  the  number  of  the  latter,  Kinneir  says  it  might 
lie  compared  to  Old  Goa,  though  not  on  so  su)M-rb 
a scale.  In  its  centre  arc  the  remains  of  the 
Venetian  palace,  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
a respectable  Gothic  building,  in  ruins,  aud  in 
part  converted  into  a mosoue.  Only  a few  Turk- 
ish families  are  found  in  Famagusta,  most  of  its 
inhabitants  being  Greeks.  During  the  Venetian 
regime,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous,  com- 
mercial, and  richest  towns  in  the  Levant.  Its 
ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake  in  1735. 
About  5 m.  NE.  are  the  mins  of  ('onstantia,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  ancient  Salamis,  now  called 
Eski,  or  Old  Famagusta.  These  ruins  consist  of 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  walls,  about  3 or 
4 m.  in  circuit;  with  cisterns,  broken  columns, 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  Ac.,  which  lie  scat- 
tered ulong  the  sea-shore,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Peda-a. 

Guy  of  Lusignan  was  here  crowned  king  of 
Cyprus,  by  order  of  Richard  I.,  in  1191.  It  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  146(1, 
and  then  successively  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  and  the  Venetians.  Selim  II.  took  it  after 
a long  and  memorable  siege,  in  1571,  when  its 
gallant  governor,  Bregadino,  met  with  treacherous 
and  inhuman  treatment. 

FA  NO  (an.  Fanum  Forttaur , from  a temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Fortune),  a sea-port 
town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  U rhino,  on  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Metauro,  und  oil 
the  Emilinn  Way,  7 m.  SE.  Pcsaru,  and  29  m. 
NW.  by  VV.  Ancona,  oil  the  railway  from  Bologna 
to  Ancona.  Pop.  19,622  in  1861.  The  town 
presents  a lofty  bastioned  wall  towards  the  sea ; 
and  has  a large  square  ornamented  with  a 
fountain  and  a bronze  figure  emblematic  of  the 
town;  a cathedral  in  an  enriched  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  like  some  of  its  other  churches, 
contains  paintings  bv  Domenichino;  many  con- 
vents, a college  of  Jesuits,  public  school,  public 
library,  and  a theatre,  said  to  lie  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  Italy.  On  the  road  to  Fossombroue  is 
a triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  besides  some  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  Fano  has  some  fabrics  of  silk  stuffs 
and  twist,  and  some  trade  in  com  aud  oil;  but 
; its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels.  It  received 
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n colony  under  Augustus ; in  its  vicinity  the  1 
Romans  gained  an  important  victory  over  Asdru-  | 
bal,  anno  207  b.  c.  It  had  some  extensive  sub-  j 
urlw  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1487. 

FAKEHAM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng-  j 
land,  co.  Hants,  on  a creek  at  the  NYV.  extremity 
of  Portsmouth  harbour;  4 m.  NNW.  Gosport,  and 
64  in.  SE.  London  by  road,  and  84$  m.  by  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,011 
in  1861,  and  of  par.  6,19/.  Area  of  par.  6,670 
acres.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  broad 
street ; and  has  a church  and  several  dissenting 
chapels.  During  the  summer  months,  it  is  re- 
sorted to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  every  accommo- 
dation for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  It  has 
manufactures  of  sacking,  and  ropes  for  shipping, 
which  are  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  vessels  of 
large  burden  are  built.  Market,  Wednesday.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a bailiff,  2 constables, 
and  2 alc-conners. 

FARINGDON  (GREAT),  a town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Berks,  partly  in  hund.  Faringdon, 
partly  in  that  of  Shrivenham,  at  the  base  of 
Faringdon  Ilill,  in  tbe  vale  of  the  White  Horse; 
about  2 m.  from  the  Isis,  and  67  m.  W.  by  X . London, 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,943,  and 
of  pur.  3,702  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  6,910  acres.  It  is 
a very  neat  town,  paved,  lighted,  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  water  from  tbe  noted  spring  of  Port  well. 
The  church  is  an  interesting  structure ; its  E.  end 
is  of  great  antiquity;  the  remainder  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  different  periods : its  spire  was  destroyed 
during  the  last  civil  war.  There  is  also  a chnjiel 
of  ease  at  Coxwell,  in  the  par.,  and  a dissenting 
chapel  in  the  town;  a national  school  for  200 
children,  and  an  infant  school.  Market,  Tuesday, 
a large  one  for  coni ; fairs,  February  13,  YVhit- 
Tuesday,  October  29,  for  horses,  fnt  cattle,  and 
pigs.  Statute  fairs  are  also  held  the  Tuesday 
nefore  and  after  Old  Michaelmas -day.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  town  is  in  bacon,  several  thousand 
pigs  being  annually  killed  by  its  butchers.  Its 
position  at  the  junction  of  2 main  lines  of  road 
also  occasions  a good  deal  of  business  and  activity. 
The  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  passes 
within  3 m.  of  the  town. 

EARN  HAM,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Famham ; 38  m.  SW.  London  by 
road,  and  40$  m.  by  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town,  3,926,  and  of  par.  9,278 
in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  10,510  acres.  The  town, 
situated  near  the  Wey,  on  the  main  line  of  road 
from  Ijondon  to  Southampton,  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  with  a market-place  at  their  in- 
tersection, and  some  smaller  streets.  It  is  paved, 
lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  from  springs 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  conveyed  by  pi(>es  to 
a large  reservoir  in  the  town.  The  church,  a 
spacious  building  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  was 
formerly  a chapel  lielonging  to  Waverlcy  Abbey, 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  several  dissent- 
ing chapels ; almshouses  for  eight  poor  people, 
founded  in  1619,  and  endowed  with  lands  pro- 
ducing 80 L a year ; a free  grammar-school,  with  an 
endowment  producing  30/.  a year,  and  a national 
school  sup|iorted  by  subscription.  Market,  Thurs- 
day; it  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  com  markets 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  a considerable  oat 
market.  Fairs,  I Ioly  Thursday,  June  24,  and  No- 
vember 13,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The 
town  was  anciently  noted  for  its  cloth  manufac- 
ture, hut  this  is  quite  extinct.  It  is  now  celebrated 
principally  for  its  bops,  those  produced  in  the  vi- 
cinity ljeing  of  a very  superior  quality.  On  tbe 
Wey  are  several  large  flour  mills,  whose  produce 
is  mostly  sent  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Basing- 
stoke canal,  which  (Misses  within  4 m.  of  the  town. 
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Famham,  which  was  a bor.  bv  prescription,  re- 
turned two  meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.,  from  4 Edward 
II.  to  38  Henry  VI.,  subsequent  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege has  not  been  exercised.  It  received  two 
charters  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  vir- 
tually lost  the  distinction  of  being  a bor.  from 
about  1790,  or  earlier.  Petty  sessions  for  the  div. 
ore  held  in  Famham,  and  there  is  also  a court  for 
recover}"  of  debts  under  40a,  which  sits  every  third 
week.  Famham  Castle,  on  a hill  N.  of  the  town, 
is  a residence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and 
contains  a good  library  and  some  valuable  paint- 
ings : it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  in 
W'hich  is  an  avenue  nearly  1 m.  in  length,  com- 
manding a beautiful  prosjiect,  and  much  resorted 
to  as  a public  promenade.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
a castle  built  during  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by 
his  brother  Henry  of  Blois,  and  was  built  subse- 
quently to  the  Restoration.  .Some  interesting  re- 
mains also  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of 
Waverlev,  founded  in  1128,  for  Cistercian  monks, 
and  sulnsisting  till  the  general  dissolution  under 
Henry  VIII.,  when  its  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  174/.  8#.  3 d.  There  is  a handsome  mo- 
dern mansion  contiguous  to  the  site,  amidst  tine 
park  scenery. 

FARO,  a sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  prov.  of  Algarve,  cap.  comarca  of  same 
name,  on  the  Vnlfermosa,  near  its  mouth ; 45  m. 
ESE.  Lagos,  and  20  m.  W’SYV.  Tavira ; lat.  36° 
59'  24"  N„  long.  12°  31'  18"  E.  Pop.  9,1 50  in  1858. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Moors,  and  is  well  built, 
the  streets  being  wide,  and  the  houses  good,  and, 
to  appearance,  mostly  new.  It  has  a cathedral, 
four  convents,  a house  of  charity,  seminary,  mili- 
tary hospital,  custom-house,  and  arsenal.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a cvrreyidar  for  the  comarca,  a military 
governor,  of  a bishopric,  transferred  thither  from 
Silvcs  in  1580;  and  of  town  and  district  judicial 
courts.  The  harbour  is  shallow  and  inconvenient ; 
but  it  has  a good  roadstead,  formed  by  three 
islands,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  exjiorts 
tigs,  raisins,  almonds,  dates,  and  other  dried  fruits, 
oranges,  lemons,  wines,  cork  (the  produce  of  its 
territory),  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  Many 
of  the  inhab.  are  fishermen.  This  town  received 
its  first  pop.  from  the  city  of  Osonova,  which  stood 
not  far  distant,  destroyed  by  the  Moors  on  their 
entrance  into  the  country.  It  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a citv  bv  John  III.  in  the  16th  century. 

FAROE,  FKkOE,  or  F.EKOE  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  22  islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean;  between  lat.  61®  15'  and  62°  21' 
X.,  and  long.  6®  and  8®  YY\ ; about  185  m.  XYYr. 

; the  Zetland  Isles,  and  320  m.  SE.  Iceland.  The 
prinri]>al  island,  Stromoe,  in  the  centre,  is  27  m. 
long  by  about  7 broad  ; tbe  cither  chief  islands  arc 
Osteroe,  Vnagoe,  Bordoe,  Sandoe,  and  Suderoe, 
Total  area,  495  sq.  m.  Pop.  8,812  in  1860.  Only 
17  islands  of,  the  group  are  inhabited.  The  shores 
are  everywhere  bold  and  precipitous  ; and  though 
| there  arc  numerous  harbours,  most  of  them  arc 
beset  with  rocks,  or  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
j winds  and  waves,  so  that  they  afford  safe  anchor- 
age only  in  the  summer.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  land  is  a succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of 
which,  Sktelling  in  Stromoe,  is  2,240  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. (I^imlt.)  There  are  no  valleys  of  any  ex- 
tent, neither  are  there  any  streams  but  such  as 
arc  generally  fordable  throughout  the  year ; small 
fresh-water  lakes  exist  in  several  of  the  islands, 
the  largest  of  which,  in  Y’aagoe,  is  about  2 m.  in 
cire.  Climate  very  variable  ; but,  not  withstand - 
| ing  the  height  of  the  lat,,  it  is  said  to  lie  milder 
and  more  equable  throughout  the  year  than  in  the 
| S.  provB.  of  Denmark,  the  snow  seldom  lying  for 
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more  than  eight  days  at  a time.  Rain  and  fogs 
are  very  prevalent,  and  the  islands  suffer  greatly 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  storms.  Prin- 
cipal rocks,  granitic  trap,  felspar,  and  clav-slatc  ; 
basalt  in  columns  is  frequent,  pent  and  coal  are 
abundant,  and  traces  of  iron,  copper,  and  some 
other  metals,  besides  opal,  chalcedony,  and  zeolite, 
are  found.  Soil  very  thin,  being  no  more  tliun 
4 ft.  in  depth  even  at  the  hot  toms  of  the  val- 
leys, and,  to  render  it  productive,  it  must  gene-  , 
rally  be  manured  pretty  highly;  the  proportion  i 
of  cultivated  to  uncultivated  land  is  only  about  [ 
1 to  60.  Some  barley  is  grown,  but  neither  oats 
nor  rye  will  come  to  much  perfection  ; aud  what 
cum  is  grown  has  to  be  dried  under  cover  by 
means  of  tires.  Most  of  the  supply  of  com  is 
therefore  brought  from  Denmark.  Turnips  and 
potatoes  succeed  pretty  well,  aud  are  imjKirtant 
articles  of  foo»L  As  might  be  exjieoted,  agricul-  | 
ture  is  very  backward,  and  is  principally  carried 
on  by  the  spade.  Hay  is  one  of  the  chief  vege- 
table products;  there  is  no  timber  of  any  deacrip-  j 
tion.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  inliah.  is  in  their  ; 
Hocks  of  sheep,  of  which  a peasant  often  possesses 
from  200  to  3»>0  head  ; next  to  their  tlesli,  they 
are  cliietly  valuable  for  their  wool  ami  fat ; the 
ewes  are  never  milked.  The  wool,  which  is  coarse, 
is  principally  used  ill  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
hose  and  cloth.  The  cows  are  small,  and  no  care 
is  taken  to  improve  the  breed ; every  peasant  is  the 
owner  of  at  least  one.  The  horses  ure  small,  and 
used  only  for  burdens,  the  steepness  of  the  coun- 
try' not  'admitting  of  their  being  employed  for 
draught.  Hogs  are  rarely  kept.  As  great  num- 
bers of  sea-fowl,  valuable  alike  for  their  flesh  and 
their  feathers,  build  round  the  coast,  fowling  is  an 
important  pursuit.  It  is  also  an  extremely  ha- 
zardous one,  and  requires  great  nerve  and  dex- 
terity. The  rocks  are  in  many  parts  so  precipitous 
that’  the  fowlers  have  to  Im*  let  down  from  the 
summit  by  a rope  100  or  200  fathoms  in  length. 
In  the  most  inaccessible  places  the  fowls  are  fre- 
quently so  tame  that  they  may  be  taken  by  the 
band;  but  elsewhere  they  nrc  taken  by  a net 
thrown  over  them  hv  the  fowler.  Scaling,  whaling, 
and  fishing  also  employ  a good  many  hands  in  the 
season.  Manufactures  almost  wholly  drtmestic  ; 
the  chief  arc  those  of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  woven 
by  n loom  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  knit  woollen 
stockings.  Hats  combs,  furniture,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity  are  made,  and  good  boats 
built  in  many  places  ; dyeing,  fulling,  and  tan- 
ning, are  also  conducted  in  the  country.  Principal 
exports, — hose,  tallow,  fish,  train  oil,  feathers, 
skins,  and  butter  : imports,— corn,  pulse,  bread, 
malt,  spirits,  colonial  produce,  iron,  lead,  gun- 
powder, lime,  bricks,  tim!>er,  tar,  glow*,  linen  cloth, 
shoes,  and  books.  About  100,000  pairs  of  hose  are 
exported  annually'.  Barley  bread,  dried  meat,  fish, 
soup  of  oatmeal,  fat,  and  water,  milk,  and  turnips, 
compose  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  people  are 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  speak  a dialect  similar 
to  old  Danish. 

These  islands  have  a civil  governor,  called 
umtpumn,  a judge  or  hmdvoghtf  and  a provost  with 
superior  authority  in  religious  matters.  The 
country  is  divided  into  7 parishes  and  89  congre- 
gations. The  only  town  is  Thorehavn,  at  the 
§E.  end  of  Stromoc,  which  is  defended  by  a fort, 
ami  has  about  1,600  inhab.  The  land  partly  lie- 
longs  to  the  inhab.,  and  partly  to  the  crown;  the 
public  revenue,  derived  non  the  royal  domains, 
quit  rents,  faxes  on  flocks  and  fisheries,  is  paid 
mostly  in  kind.  There  are  no  schools,  except  one 
in  Thorshavn ; hut  most  of  the  pop.  possess  the 
rudiments  of  education.  The  Faroe  isles  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 
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in  the  9th  century*;  since  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Denmark,  in  the  14th  century,  they'  have 
belonged  to  the  latter  country. 

FARS,  or  FARSISTAX,  a prov.  of  Persia, 
which,  by  the  change  of  the  $ into  p,  has,  in 
European  languages,  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
country  in  the  S.  part  of  which  it  is  situated  ; be- 
tween hit.  27°  40'  and  32°  N.,  and  long.  49°  30' 
and  55°  E.,  having  N.  the  prov.  Irak,  E.  that  of 
Kerman,  S.  Laristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
W.  the  latter  sea  and  Khuzistan  : length,  N.  to 
8.,  nearly  300  m.;  breadth  200  m.  Area.  pcrhaj>s 
about  55,000  sip  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  A moun- 
tain chain,  which  is  a continuation  of  Mount 
Zagros,  extends  from  X W.  to  8E.,  through  this 
prov.,  dividing  it  into  the  hot  and  cold  regions 
( Gernuurer  and  Sirhiufj ; the  former  of  which, 
the  smaller  division,  extends  with  a variable 
breadth  inland  along  the  whole  coast;  while  the 
latter  com  prises  most  of  the  X.,  K.,and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  prov.  The  mountain  ranges  in  some 
places  rise  from  2,500  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
they'  are  interspersed  with  numerous  plains  from 
j 15  to  100  m.  in  length,  though  seldom  more  than 
from  8 to  10  m.  in  breadth.  These  plains  are  in  ge- 
neral fertile,  sufficiently  well  watered,  and  afford 
! abundance  of  pasturage  and  wood;  some  of  them 
: are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  they  are.  for  the 
most  part,  and  particularly  to  the  N.  and  W.,  des- 
titute of  inhabitants.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  prov. 
the  plains  are  of  greater  extent,  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  ami  water  is  less  plentiful.  The  central 
mountain  chain  divides  the  rivers  into  those  which 
flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  discharging 
themselves  into  Lake  llakfeghan.  The  principal 
of  the  former  is  the  Tab  (ati.  Arasis ),  and  of  the 
latter  the  Bendertneer,  or  rather  Bund-emccr  (an. 
the  Cyrus  or  A raxes). 

Besides  the  Luke  Bnkteglian,  which  is  70  m.  in 
circ.,  there  are  several  other  lakes,  the  chief  of 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiraz.  These, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  rivers,  are  salt,  the  soil  of 
Fare  being  strongly  impregnated  with  that  mi- 
neral ; and  the  lied  of  the  lake  Bakteghan  affords 
in  summer,  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  great  quantities 
of  tine  salt.  The  climate  of  the  hot  region  is 
unhealthy;  fevers,  ophthalmia,  aud  other  dis- 
eases are  prevalent , famine  for  want  of  rain  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  mini  huts.  In  the  cold  region,  on 
the  contrary,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
aud  agriculture  is  not  in  so  bad  a state  as  in  some 
other  provs.  of  Persia.  The  E.,  though  less  highly 
favoured  than  some  other  parts  of  Fare,  is  that 
liest  cultivated ; and  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
tobacco  are  raised  there.  A great  deal  of  com, 
and  especially'  rice,  dates,  raisins,  and  various 
other  tine  fruits;  opium,  saffron,  hemp,  cotton, 
A'c.,  are  among  the  chief  agricultural  products; 
silk  is  produced;  the  cactus  feeding  the  cochineal 
is  plentiful ; and  great  numbers  of  roses  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  manufacture  of  attar.  The  wine 
is  of  a rather  superior  quality',  and  that  of  Shiraz 
has  attained,  perhaps,  more  celebrity*  than  it  de- 
serves. Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared;  the 
horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  good;  fish,  game, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  abundant.  There  are 
said  to  be  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  quarries  of 
marble  and  alabaster;  borax  is  obtained,  and 
there  are  some  very  productive  springs  of  naph- 
tha. The  inliah.  arc,  generally  speaking,  among 
the  most  civilised  and  industrious  in  Persia.  They 
manufacture  tine  woollen,  silk,  and  cottou  stuffs, 
camel  skins  Ac.,  for  exportation.  The  trade  is 
principally  with  Hindustan.  Chief  towns,  Shiraz, 
the  cap.,  Bushire,  Firozabad,  Doreb-jcrd,  Ka- 
zeroun,  Bender-rigk,  Ac.  In  lliisprov.  are  also  the 
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mins  of  Porsepolis,  Pasarga,  and  Shakpoor.  Far* 
was  the  ancieut  patrimony  and  kingdom  of  Cyrus 
the  (ireat.,  previously  to  his  foundation  of  the  Per- 
sian empire. 

FAV  EKSHAM  (formerly  Fevenham),  a bor., 
par.,  and  sea-port  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  of  Scray,  hand.  Faversham;  45  m.  SF..  hy 
S.  London  by  road,  and  48  m.  by  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,858,  and 
of  par.  6,383  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  2, *270  acres. 
The  town,  situated  near  a branch  of  the  Swale, 
and  within  £ m.  of  the  old  road  from  I»ndon  to 
Dover,  consists  chiefly  of  two  irregular  streets, 
erasing  at  right  angles,  with  a market-place  and 
town-hull  at  the  point  of  intersection.  A suburb 
called  Brent  Town  consists  of  cottages  built  w ithin 
a recent  period ; and  ( >springc  Street,  on  the  above 
line  of  road,  is  another  suburb.  The  village  of 
Preston  is  also  quite  contiguous.  Faversham  is 
paved  and  lighted.  The  church,  a spacious  struc- 
ture, with  a tine  tower  and  spire,  was  rebuilt  in 
1755,  on  the  site  of  a structure  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 1 1.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  cha|>els ; 
a free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Elizabeth,  for 
8 boys ; and  *2  other  free  schools,  one  for  12  boys, 
the  other  for  a like  number  of  girls;  almshouses 
for  12  poor  people;  a theatre,  and  assembly  rooms. 
Market,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  Feb. 
25.,  Aug.  12.  There  are  gunpowder  mills  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but  the 
government  mills  have  been  discontinued.  At 
present  the  oyster  fishery  forms  the  mast  impor- 
tant  staple  ofr  the  place,  and  is  conducted  by  • 
privileged  company,  admission  to  which  is  ob- 
tained by  birth,  or" apprenticeship  to  a member; 
but  the  claimant  must  be  a married  man.  There 
belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1804,  208 
sailing  vessels  of  under  50,  anil  183  sailing  vessels 
of  above  50  tons,  besides  two  small  steamers  of 
22  tons.  The  bor.,  since  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  is  governed  by  4 aldermen  and  12  counsellors. 
Average  annual  corporation  revenue,  1,0002.  The 
limits  of  the  old  borough  (which  did  not  com- 
prise the  entire  town)  have  been  extended  so  ns 
to  include  that  and  the  whole  of  Ospringc  Street. 
There  is  a court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40s., 
and  a union  workhouse. 

FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  see. 

FAYOUM,  a famous  valley  and  prov.  of  Central 
Egypt,  anciently  the  notne  of  Arsinot1.  At  about 
15  m.  WSW.  Benisonef : there  is  a depression  in 
the  Libyan  or  most  westerly  of  the  two  chains, 
which  accompany  the  Nile  out  of  Nubia.  From 
this  gorge — about  6 m.  in  length — the  hills  di- 
verge, making  a circular  l>end  to  the  W.  and  N., 
ami  enclose  the  valley  of  Fai'oum  ; which  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  forms  a low  table-land,  gradually 
sloping  towards  the  N\  and  S.;  the  N.  depression 
occupied  by  the  Birket-el-  Kerun  (the  lake  Maris 
of  the  ancients),  and  the  S.  depression  by  lake 
Garah.  Thus,  unlike  other  basins,  the  valley  of 
Faioum  has  its  greatest  depressions,  not  in  the 
middle,  but  at  the  sides;  its  central  portion  form- 
ing a low,  slightly  convex  plateau,  extending 
towards  the  W.  Upon  this  culminating  line  runs 
an  arm  of  the  great  canal  of  Egypt,  the  Bahr  Jusef 
(given  out  at  the  narrow  pass  mentioned  above), 
which  at  a short  distance  from  3fedinet-el- Faioum , 
the  capital  of  the  province,  spreads  out  into  va- 
rious small  brandies,  and  gives  a fertility  to  the 
valley  which,  though  comparatively  great,  has 
been  much  overrated  bv  some  travellers.  Faioum 
is  about  40  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  30  m. 
in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

Towns,  Villages,  ami  Canals. — At  the  entrance  of 
the  ravine,  which  affords  the  only  communication 
between  this  isolated  province  and  the  Nile,  stand 


the  village  of  Bhihoun , on  the  NE.  bank  of  the 
canal,  and  the  town  of  Hatrarah-el-Kebyr , on  its 
SW.  bank,  connected  by  a bridge  of  three  arches, 
and  provided  with  a number  of  reservoirs  to  regu- 
late the  masses  of  water  during  the  inundation. 
Near  lllahoun  is  a dilapidated  pyramid  60  ft.  high, 
with  a base  of  197  ft.  square,  consisting  of  calca- 
reous stone,  that  supports  n pile  of  unbaked  bricks. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  gorge,  where  the 
valley  fairly  opens,  is  )tawarah-el -Sogair,  near  to 
which  two  ancient  branches  of  the  Bahr  lusef 
diverge  in  opposite  directions.  The  waters  of  the 
main  canal  are  turned  into  these  branches  by  means 
of  bridge-dykes,  built  upon  foundations  ubore  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  so  that  at  high  water 
the  current  of  the  Nile  continues  its  course  through 
the  arches;  but  these  canals  are  so  encuml>ered 
with  mud  that  their  waters  never  reach  the  lake 
except  during  the  inundation.  Between  El  Sogair 
and  Medinct-el-Faioum  arc  strewed  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Labyrinth,  consisting  of,  first,  a brick 
pyramid,  122  yds.  square  and  197  ft.  high;  under 
which  the  French  discovered  a subterranean  pas- 
sage. a sarcophagus,  and  a salt  spring;  secondly, 
the  remains  of  a temple  to  the  E.  of  the  pyramid, 
presenting  the  fragments  of  huge  columns  of 
granite,  with  several  sepulchral  excavations.  A 
large  mass  of  ruins  are  buried  in  earth  and  rubbish, 
and  have  never  been  explored;  the  whole  forming 
an  oblong  parallelogram  984  ft.  in  length,  with 
nearly  as  great  a breadth.  Among  another  series 
of  ruins,  to  the  N.  of  Mcdinet,  and  Occupying  an 
area  of  about  2$  m..  Relzoni  found  two  immense 
stone  pedestals,  to  which  the  name  of  ‘ Pharaoh's 
feet’  have  been  given;  various  granite  statues, 
some  wrought  iron,  and  a quantity  of  half  melted 
glass.  At  some  distance  from  these  stands  a 
syenite  obelisk  with  a circular  top,  and  though 
43  ft.  high,  is  covered  with  a profusion  of  sculp- 
tures. A portion  of  these  remains  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Labyrinth,  hut  most  of  them 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Areinfte,  now  replaced  by 
Medinet-el- Faioum.  This  capital  is  divided  by  a 
branch  of  the  Bahr-cl-Wady  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected by  five  bridges,  and  much  of  it  is  built  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1824  Mcdinct 
contained  5,000  inhali.,  partly  Copts  and  partly 
Moslems.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial 
governor.  Some  ruins  at  a short  distance  from  the 
E.  point  of.  Birket-el-Kcriin  accord  very  nearly 
with  tlie  ancient  Bacchis  or  Banchis.  18  m.  WNW. 
of  the  village  of  iVozleft,  and  3 m.  from  the  lake, 
stands  a temple,  known  as  Kasr-Kerun,  94  ft. 
long,  an»l  63  ft.  high,  with  14  chambers,  having  on 
either  side  a long  passage  whose  end  wall  is  divided 
into  three  narrow  cells,  (Wilkinson’s  Topog.  of 
Thebes,  pp.  352,  353.)  Jomard  penetrated  one  of 
these  avenues,  and,  finding  it  skilfully  adapted  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  voice,  inferred  that,  it  was 
designed  for  the  utterance  of  oracles.  This  temple 
is  manifestly  of  Roman  origin,  ns  is  a smaller  one 
130  pace*  to  the  SE.  of  it.  We  pass  over  the  less 
noticeable  villages  of  Faioum,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  not  quite  70.  (EncycL  Britannica,  art. 

* Egypt ;'  Ritter  s Africa,  voL  i ft.  p.  35-50,  French 
edition;  Letronne's  Nouv.  Annnles  des  Voyages, 
vL  pp.  133-154 ; Belzoni's  Researches,  Ac.,  ii. 
145,  Ac.) 

Ixike  Maris. — According  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  confirmed  by  that  of  other  historians, 
this  lake  occupied  in  his  time  a laige  proportion 
of  the  valley,  hairing  a circumference  of  450  m. 
(3,600  stadia),  and  a maximum  depth  of  150  ft. 
The  basin  was  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
conducted  to  it  by  canals,  for  it  had  no  springs. 
The  statement  ns  to  the  size  of  the  lake  in  an- 
tiquity is  not  inconsistent  with  its  present  con- 
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tracted  dimensions  : the  supply  of  water  has  been 
gradually  lessened  by  the  raisin#  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  tilling  up  of  the  lakes  and  canals, 
so  that  very  little  reaches  it  at  present,  even 
during  the  inundation ; not  enough  to  counter- 
vail the  copious  evaporation  which  in  this  hot 
climate  is  continually  going  on.  Hence,  last 
Century,  the  lake  was  50  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad 
(Pocockc’a  Travels  i.  02),  whereas  it  is  now  only 
30  m.  long  and  6 m.  broad  in  the  middle  or  widest 
part.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Luke  Moms  was 
artificially  excavated  by  order  of  the  king  whose 
name  it  bears  ; but  by  this  he  no  doubt  referred  to 
the  excavation  of  the  canals  by  which  the  lake  was 
filled,  and  pcrha|ts  also  to  some  excavations  made 
in  the  lake  itself.  He  says  that  for  six  months 
the  waters  flowed  from  the  Nile  to  the  lake,  and 
that  during  the  other  six  months  they  flowed 
from  the  lake  to  the  river;  but  the  level  of  the 
lake  must  always  have  been  too  low  for  the  waters 
to  have  returned  to  the  Nile ; while  that  of  the 
canals  does  so  to  this  day.  (Herod.,  lib.  ii.  § 149; 
Kncyc.  lint.,  art.  ‘Egypt;’  Wilkinson's 'lopog., 
‘Thebes,’  p.  351.) 

The  Labyrinth. — This  extraonlinarv  structure 
is  said  by  Herodotus,  by  whom  it  was  visited,  to 
have  surpassed  all  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  in- 
cluding tue  temples  of  Ephesus  and  of  Samos,  and 
to  have  l»ecn  superior  even  to  the  pyramids. 
(Lib.  ii.  § 148.)  It  was  divided  into  12  courts, 
corresponding  to  the  12  Homes  or  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  then  distributed,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained  3,000  apartments,  1,500  above, 
and  as  many  below  ground.  Herodotus  visited 
those  above  ground,  and  s|>eaks  of  them  from  his 
own  observation,  but  he  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  others,  and  informed  that  they  were  used  as 
sepulchres  for  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  kings 
who  had  constructed  the  edifice.  ( Ubi  supra.) 
The  different  chambers  were  connected  by  an 
infinite  number  of  winding  passages,  so  artfully 
contrived  as  to  give  the  structure  its  name.  'Hie 
ceilings,  walls,  and  pillars  were  of  the  whitest 
marble,  all  Adorned  with  sculpture.  In  fact  one’s 
belief  is  almost  staggered  by  the  accounts  of  this 
extraordinary  edifice;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
authority  of  the  venerable  father  of  history  could 
have  made  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
structure.  (For  farther  information  as  to  this  ex- 
traordinary plan,  see  the  notes  to  Larcher's  Ilero- 
dot  its,  tom.  ii.  494-505,  2d  ed.)  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  ruins  strewed  alsmt  near 
Medinct,  and  between  it  and  El  Sogair,  arc  those 
of  the  Labyrinth,  though  the  position  of  East 
Rerun  was  assigned  to  it  by  early  European  tra- 
vellers. 

Faloum  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  two  branches  of 
the  Sammaton  tribe  of  Arabs  from  the  W.  stAtes 
of  liarbary,  who  wen*  able  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  to  supply  2,970  soldiers.  (Girard,  * stir 
les  Habits  de  Faloum, ’ I)esc.  de  l’Egypte,  tome  iii. 
p.  350.)  Near  the  capital  large  quantities  of 
roses  arc  cultivated,  which  are  converted  into 
rose  water  of  a highly  esteemed  quality.  The  land 
capable  of  cultivation  in  Faloum  has  been  esti- 
mated at  450  iv).  m.,  of  which  scarcely  the  hulf  is 
at  present  tilled. 

FECAMP,  a sea- port  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Seine  Infdrieure,  cap.  cant.,  between  two  ranges 
of  hills,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same 
name,  48  m.  NW.  Houen,  on  a short  branch  line 
of  the  Kouen-Havro  railway.  Pop.  12,241  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  of*  little  more  than  a 
main  street,  not  well  built,  but  upwards  of  2 m. 
in  length  from  the  church  to  the  port.  The 
church,  a handsome  edifice,  is  the  sole  remaining 
part  of  a celebrated  abbey,  founded  by  Richard  1., 
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duke  of  Normandv,  in  988,  and  destroyed  daring 
the  revolution,  decamp  has  an  exchange,  hos- 
pital, chamber  of  commerce,  and  a gratuitous 
school  of  navigation.  Its  port,  though  small,  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Channel ; and  it  has  Wen 
very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  an 
inner  jx>rt,  with  a tine  quay,  ami  a magnificent 
lighthouse.  It  has  two  roadsteads:  the  Great 
Hi  ltd,  lying  op|x»site  to  Cricquebamfj  about  2 m. 
off  shore,  with  thirteen  fathoms,  and  a good  clay 
bottom,  mixed  with  sand;  the  Little  Road  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  harWur,  and  has  from  ten  to 
seven  fathoms.  It  manufactures  cottou  yarn, 
linen  fabrics,  seamen's  shoes,  hardware,  rape-seed 
oil,  candles,  mid  soda ; and  has  sugar  refineries, 
tanneries,  and  building  docks.  It  also  fits  out 
vessels  for  the  cod,  mackerel,  nnd  herring  fisheries, 
and  is  an  entrepot  for  colonial  produce,  salt,  and 
brandy.  The  air  of  this  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  its  men  for  their  healthy  ap|jeorauce,  and 
its  women  for  their  beauty. 

FELEGYHAZA,  a town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  cap.  distr.  of  little  Cu- 
mnnia,  on  the  road  between  rcsth  nnd  Tcmeswar, 
65  tn.  SE.  the  former.  Pop.  19,420  in  1857.  The 
town  1ms  a Roman  Catholic  church  und  gymna- 
sium ; and  a court  of  justice,  in  which  the  ar- 
chives of  the  distr.  are  preserved.  Some  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  country  round  produces  coni,  wine, 
fruit,  Ac.,  mul  large  cattle  markets  arc  held  in  the 
town. 

FELIPE-SAN,  formerly  JATIVA,  or  XA- 
T1VA  (an.  Satabis),  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
cap.  prov.  of  Rame  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Montesa  and  A 1 hay  da, 
44  m.  S.  by  \V.  Valencia,  nnd  195  tn.  SE.  Madrid, 
on  the  railway  from  Valcntia  to  Alicante.  Pop. 
15,747  in  1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  suj>- 
plied  with  public  fountains.  It  bos  a cathedral,  3 
pur.  churches,  10  convents,  a hospital,  nnd  an  asy- 
lum for  widows.  The  ancient  city  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Hill,  near  the  foot  of  which  the  modem 
town  is  built.  It  had  a strong  fortress;  and 
having  been  a Roman  station,  contained  some 
Roman  edifices,  as  well  os  others  erected  by  the 
Moors,  all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Inglia, 
speaking  of  the  latter,  says,  ‘ The  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  Moorish  remains  struck  me 
with  astonishment,  even  after  having  seen  the 
Alhambra.  Them;  crown  the  hill  that  rises  imme- 
diately behind  the  city ; this  hill  is  twice  the  height 
of  that  upon  which  tlic  Alhambra  stmids,  and  the 
remains  at  San  Felipe  are  also  greatly  more  ex- 
tensive. They  are  not,  indeed,  like  the  Alhambra, 
in  preservation,  nor  do  they  present  the  terraces, 
and  arches  ami  columns,  that  at  once  point  out 
its  Moorish  origin ; hut  they  arc  seen  covering  the 
summit  of  a mountain  ridge,  1,000  or  1,200  ft. 
high,  and  presenting  in  tine  relief,  against  the  sky, 
an  irregular  line  of  not  less  than  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent of  massive  and  imposing  ruins.’  (Spain  in 
1830,  ii  243.)  In  1706,  during  the  war  of  the 
succession,  Xativa,  after  it  had  held  out  a long 
time  against  the  French,  was  taken  and  burned;  it 
was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  by  Philip  V.,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name.  The  Moorish  style,  how- 
ever, which  prevailed  in  the  former  city,  seems  to 
characterise  the  edifices  and  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent one.  * Passing  along  the  streets,  I observed 
many  signs  of  Moorish  days,  more  than  either  in 
Seville  or  Granada : in  a court-varxl  which  1 en- 
tered, mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  posadn,  I no- 
ticed that  the  walls  were  arabesque:  and  looking 
iu  at  the  d«»ors  of  the  shops  and  houses,  I scarcely 
saw  a single  person  seated  upon  a chair,  or  even 
ui>on  a stool ; every  one  was  squatted  upon  a mat.1 
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(lnglifl,  t ihi  supra.)  San  Felipe  has  no  manufac- 
tures ; all  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  find  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  from  its  contiguous  huerta , 
or  irrigated  valley. 

FELIPE  (SAN),  a town  of  the  repub.  of  Vene- 
zuela. Colombia,  den.  Venezuela,  on  the  Yragui. 
not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  and  136  m.  W.  by 
S.  Caracas.  Pop.  estim.  at  6,000.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  wide  and  straight  streets, 
and  has* a good  parish  church.  Cocoa,  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee,  &c.,  grow  abundantly  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  Its 
climate  is,  however,  oppressive,  damp,  and  un- 
healthy. 

FELTRE  (an.  Feltria).  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Iklluno,  on  n hill  at  the  f«*ot  of  the  Alps, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Colmeda  with  the 
l'iave.  16  m.  SW.  Belluno.  Pop.  5,450  in  1857. 
The  town  is  partially  fortified,  and  is  tolerably 
well  built;  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  It  has 
a handsome  market-place,  a cathedral,  many  other 
churches,  an  episcopal  gymnasium,  a seminary  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  a hospital,  and  an  or- 
phan asylum.  It  has  silk  twist  and  some  wax- 
hlearhiiig  factories ; and  trades  in  silk,  wine,  and 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  having  S.  Cavan,  K.  and  N.  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and  W.  Leitrim.  Area, 
471,318  acres.  Extent  of  arable  land,  in  sq.  m., 
45*2  in  1841;  526  in  1851  ; and  540  in  1861.  Of 
the  total  area,  al>ove  100,000  acres  arc*  unimproved 
bog  and  mountain,  and  48,707  water,  principally 
consisting  of  Lough  Erne.  This,  which  properly 
consists  of  two  lakes,  joined  bv  a deep  and  winding 
channel,  is  a noble  sheet  of  water.  It  stretches 
the  whole  length  of  the  co.,  which  it  divides  into 
two  nearly  enual  portions.  See  Funk  (Louoii). 
Surface  varied,  and  in  general  better  wooded  than 
most  Irish  cos.  Farms  of  all  sizes;  but  the  great 
majority  von*  small.  In  the  N.  part  of  this  co., 
agriculture  is  in  a forward  state;  but, elsewhere,  it 
hfveiy  backward : a good  many  cattle  arc  bred  on 
the  high  grounds.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  different  places.  Manufactures  unimportant. 
Fermanagh  contains  8 baronies  and  18  |*urishes, 
and  sends  3 moms,  to  the  imperial  parliament,  viz. 
2 for  the  co.,  and  1 for  the  bor.  of  Enniskillen, 
which  is  the  principal  Reg.  electors  for  co.  4,672 
in  1862.  The  poj>.  amounted  to  156,852  in  1841 ; 
to  116.441  in  1851  ; and  to  105,768  in  1861.  The 
decrease  of  pop.  was  25*76  per  cent,  between  1811 
and  1851,  and  9*17  between  1851  and  1861. 

FERMO  (an.  Firmum  Pirmum),  a city  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Ascoli,  on  a hill  about  3 ra.  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  32  m.  SSE.  Ancona.  Pop.  18,996  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  of  little 
importance  as  a means  of  defence ; ami  has  a ca- 
thedral, 10  other  churches,  15  convents,  a palace, 
built  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a university  founded 
in  850,  and  2 fine  collections  of  statuary  and 
paintings.  The  harbour  on  the  Adriatic,  called 
Porto  <ii  Fermo,  is  small,  and  frequented  only  by 
a few  trading  vessels.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  com,  silk,  and  woollen  cloth  : it  has  an  annual 
fair,  lasting  from  August  18  to  Sept.  5.  Femio  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  of  a court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  a superior  tri- 
bunal iit  Macerata.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sa- 
bines. before  Rome  existed;  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  firat 
Punic  war,  and  has  been  plundered  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  other  baiWinn  chiefs;  it,  however, 
continued  during  a blockade  of  11  years  to  bold 
out  against  Alboin,  and  was  only  obliged,  through 
famine,  to  yield  to  his  successor,  Antharis.  Since 
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the  8th  century  it  lias,  with  few  intermissions,  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Rome,  till  it  came  to  form  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860.  Lactantius 
and  Gnlenzzo  Sforza  were  both  natives  of  Fermo. 

FERMOY.  an  iuland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Rlackwater,  118  ra.  SW. 
Dublin,  on  a branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,976  in  1831,  and  8,705 
in  1861,  the  Cath.  being  to  the  Protest,  in  the 
proportion  of  nlxuit  8 to  1.  The  town  which,  till 
1791,  was  but  a station  for  carriers,  consists  of  a 
square,  ami  several  well-built  streets  on  each  side 
the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  : 
its  rapid  improvement  is  owing  to  its  having  been 
made  a military  depot  during  the  last  war  with 
France.  It  has  a par.  church  and  a R.  Catholic 
chapel,  both  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  a 
convent,  a Methodist  meeting-house,  several  largo 
schools,  and  a court-house  ; a w'orkhouse,  which 
was  formerly  turned  into  barracks  for  3.000  men. 
Races  are  held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  extensive  flour-mills  ; ami  a considerable 
trade  in  flour  and  agricultural  produce,  mostly 
sent  to  Yonghal,  whence  coal  and  other  produce 
is  received  in  return.  There  are  also  two  j»aper- 
mills  and  a brewery ; duty  is  paid,  on  the  average,  on 
22,000  bushels  of  malt,  nnd  the  town  is  the  centre 
of  a considerable  retail  trade.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days ; fairs  on  21st  June,  20th  August,  and  7th 
November.  General  sessions  arc  held  in  January ; 
petty  sessions  every  Monday. 

FERNANDEZ*  See  Juan  Fernandez. 

FERNANDO-DE-APURE  (SAN),  a town  of 
the  repub.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  dep.  Orinoco,  on 
the  Apure,  near  its  junction  with  the  Portuguesa, 
164  m.  E.  by  N.  Yarinas.  Estimat.  pop.  3.000. 

FERNANDO-PO,  an  island  in  the  Right  of 
Riafra,  20  m.  from  the  African  coast,  nl>out  40  m. 
in  length  by  20  m.  in  breadth,  now  abandoned, 
but  formerly  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  it  having 
been  selected  as  a military  and  naval  station  from 
its  supposed  salubrity  nnd  from  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  its  situation  for  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  slave  trade.  * It  is  about  120  m.  in  circ., 
ami,  like  the  adjacent  part  of  the  mainland,  is 
exceedingly  mountainous ; Clarence  Peak,  the 
most  elevated  point,  attaining  the  height  of  se- 
veral thousand  feet  (10,700  ft.).  The  S.  extremity 
is  also  intersected  by  several  steep  mountains, 
varying  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft.,  which,  with  the 
intervening  valleys,  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  large  and  valuable  timber,  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulets.  The  wet  season  comme.nces  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  November : the  annual  quantity  of  rain  and  the 
temjieniture  are  much  the  same  as  at  the  other 
stations  on  the  coast.  The  sea  breeze  is  regular, 
but  the  land  breeze  generally  deficient,  being 
intercepted  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on 
the  mainland. 

‘Clarence  Town,  the  principal  settlement  (on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island),  lies  in  lat.  3°  53'  N.f 
long.  7°  40'  E.,  and  is  built  close  to  the  sea  upon 
an  elevated  plain  from  100  to  200  ft.  in  height, 
embracing  two  small  peninsulas,  Point  William 
and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a semicircular  space 
extending  about  a mile  in  length,  ami  forming  a 
cove  well  adapted  for  shipping.  All  the  ground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  jungle,  except  to  the  extent  of  nbout  6 
sq.  m.,  which  was  partially  cleared  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  settlement.  The  soil,  which  is  gene- 
rally argillaceous,  resting  on  a bod  of  freestone, 
gives  proofs  of  abundant  fertility  when  cultivated. 
The  water,  both  of  spring  and  brook,  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marshes  in  the 
vicinity,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  not  ad- 
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mitting  of  their  formation.'  At  this  settlement 
part  of  a company  of  black  troops  belonging  to 
the  Royal  African  corpa  was  stationed,  wit  li  some 
civil  officers  of  government,  in  1827-28;  and  a 
number  of  European  mechanic*'  went  out  in  those 
and  the  succeeding  years  to  aid  iu  the  erection  of 
Iturrucks  and  other  buildings,  But  the  climate 
was  soon  found  to  be  quite  as  pestiferous  as  that 
of  the  other  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  African 
coast.  Most  Europeans  were  attacked  by  fever, 
and  the  instances  of  recovery  were  very  rare.  In 
consequence,  the  detachment  of  troops  was  with- 
drawn in  1834,  and  from  this  date  Fernando  Po 
ceased  to  be  a military  station.  (Tulloch's  Re- 
port on  the  Sickness  of  the  Trooim  iu  Western 
Africa,  p.  121.) 

FERNEY,  a village  of  Franco,  dep.  Ain.  (5  m.  j 
SFE.  Gex,  aud  6 m.  NW  Geneva.  Ron.  1,166  in 
1861.  Femey  is  indebted  not  merely  for  its  : 
celebrity,  but  even  existence,  to  its  having  been  ■ 
for  a lengthened  period  the  residence  of  one  of  I 
the  greatest  writers  of  modern  times.  Voltaire 
purchas'd  this  estate  in  1758.  'Hie  seigniory  en-  j 
joyed  an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes  and  | 
burdens:  but  it  would  seem  that  Voltaire  wished 
to  establish  himself  in  this  retreat,  not  so  much 
from  its  enjoying  the  privilege  now  mentioned, 
ami  its  agreeable  situation,  as  from  the  facility 
which  its  vicinity  to  Geneva  afforded  of  placing 
himself  in  a sate  asylum  in  the  event  of  any 
measures  being  taken  to  interfere  with  his  freedom. 
Voltaire  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on 
Femey.  Out  of  a paltry  village,  consisting  of  a 
few  miserable  cottages,  he  constructed  a neat  little 
town,  in  which  he  established  a colony  of  indus- 
trious artizanx,  principally  consisting  of  watch- 
makers, from  Geneva;  he  also  rebuilt  the  church  ; 
drained  and  planted  the  adjoining  grounds;  de- 
fended his  vassal*  in  their  contests  with  the 
revenue  officers  ami  the  clmrcli,  and  did  all  that 
a rich,  enlightened,  and  really  benevolent  landlord 
could  do  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
those  around  him.  The  chateau , to  which  a neat  | 
little  theatre  was  attached,  was  fitted  up  ill  a 
state  of  elegant  simplicity ; and  his  hospitalities  ; 
were  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  Voltaire  resided  | 
here  with  little  interruption  for  more  than  20  j 
years.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Femey 
was  to  the  literary  and  refined  what  Mecca  is  to 
the  Mohammedan  world:  and  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  time  eagerly  resorted  to 
Femey  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  its  illustrious  master.  Voltaire  quitted 
Femey  for  the  last  time  on  tl»c  6th  of  February, 
1778.  His  chateau  is,  or  was  not  long  since,  pre- 
served nearly  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  He 
expired  at  Paris  on  the  30th  May,  1778.  (Con-  ( 
dorcet.  Vie  de  Voltaire,  203.) 

FERRARA,  a famous  city  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  ' 
prov.  of  same  name,  formerly  an  independent  ! 
duchv,  in  a low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volano,  5 m.  S.  from  the  Po,  to  which  it  is 
united  by  a canal,  and  26  m.  NKE.  Bologna,  on 
the  railway  from  Hologna  to  l'adua.  Pop.  07,503 
in  1861.  The  city  is  well  fortified  ami  defended 
on  its  W.  side  hv  a strong  pentagonal  citadel. 
While  it  was  under  its  native  princes  of  the  house 
of  Kate.  Ferrara  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  refined  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  from  90,000  to  100,000  inhab. 
Rut  it  has  long  been  in  a state  of  decay,  and 
numbers  of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited. 
In  the  principal  square,  or  Piazza  A'liura,  are 
bronze  statues  of  two  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara.  The 
liuomo.  or  cathedral,  was  consecrated  in  1 135  : it  is 
a vast  but  tasteless  edifice.  The  city  has  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  churches,  mostly  in  a state 
Yol.  1 1. 
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of  decay : but  several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
palaces,  have  good  pictures.  Its  university,  or 
i rather  college,  founded  in  1390,  and  revived  by 
pope  Leo  XII.,  has  two  faculties  of  law  aiul  me- 
dicine, but  it  is  not  well  attended.  The  public 
library,  founded  so  recently  as  1740,  has  KU.OOO 
volumes  and  a museum  of  antiquities;  but  its 
| most  valuable  treasures  are  the  manuscript*  of  the 
< works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  with  other  relics  of 
the  former.  There  is  here,  also,  a Ixitanical  gar- 
den, an  anatomical  theatre,  several  charitable 
establishments,  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in 
Italy.  The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  town 
are  inconsiderable. 

The  celebrity  of  Ferrara  is  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  its  living  intimately  at  least,  if  not 
honourably,  associated  with  the  history  of  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  Italv,  or 
indeed  of  Europe.  Ariosto,  though  bom  at  lieg- 
gio,  in  Modena,  resided  for  a lengthened  period  iu 
Ferrara:  here,  in  1516,  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  the  ‘Orlando;’  and  here,  on  the  3th  of  June, 
1533,  the  poet  breathed  his  last.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  is  still  kept  up.  He  was  Imried  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedict  ines  ; and  it  is  a curious 
fact,  that  the  host  on  his  tomb,  being  struck  by 
lightning  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
iron  laurels  that  wreathed  the  brows  of  the  poet 
were  melted.  Lord  Byron  has  alluded  to  this 
circumstance  as  follows’: — 

‘ The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto’s  bust 
Tlie  iron  crown  of  laurel’s  mimic'd  leaves  ; 

Nor  was  the  ominoun  element  unjust, 

For  the  true  laurel  wreath  which  glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 

And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  Ids  brow ; 

Yet  still,  if  fondly  nuperstitiou  grieves. 

Know  that  tlie  lightning  snuctltiea  below 
Whateer  it  strikes;  yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now.* 
Chnde  Harold,  iv.  a.  41. 

In  1801,  the  remains  and  tomb  of  Ariosto  were 
conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  the  public  library; 
and  here,  also,  ore  his  manuscripts,  arm-chair,  ami 
inkstand. 

Tasso  is  another  of  the  glories,  hut  he  is  also  the 
shame,  of  Ferrara.  A cell  in  the  lunatic  hospital 
of  Sin.  Anna,  about  9 paces  by  5 or  6,  aud  7 ft. 
high,  lighted  by  a grated  window,  is  shown  ns 
that  in  which  the  author  of  the  * Gcrusalemmc 
Liberata'  was  immured  from  March,  1579,  to 
December,  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a con- 
tiguous and  larger  apartment.  In  15^4  his  prison 
was  again  enlarged;  but  it  wan  not  till  1580  that 
lie  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  this  ignominious  treatment  of,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  apolo- 
gists of  the  house  of  Este,  or  rather  of  the  duke 
Alphonso,  by  whom,  though  the  pretended  patron 
of  Tasso,  he  was  imprisoned,  have  stated  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  his  extravagances,  and  that  in 
shutting  him  up  Alplmnso  really  consulted  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  prisoner.  (Tlraboschi, 
viL  1267,  Modena,  1792.)  But,  though  tlie  sub- 
ject In?  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  there  can  bo 
very  little  doubt  that  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
is  ascribable  to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the 
duke,  who  took  this  method  of  avenging  some 
unguarded  expressions  of  the  poet,  provoked  by 
\ the  ungenerous  treatment  he  had  received.  (Sec 
j Serassi,  Vita  di  Tasso,  p.  282;  and  the  Extracts 
I from  Tasso’s  Letters,  |>.  283. : see  also  the  learned 
I essay  on  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  in  .Sir  J.  Hob-, 
house's  Illustrations  of  Ybildc  Harold,  pp.  6-32.) 
i Guarini.  author  of  the  Pastor  Pido,  the  cardinal 
Ilentivoglio,  and  several  other  distinguished  per- 
sons, were  also  uatives  of  Ferrara. 
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From  a small  town  Ferrara  became  a walled  ! 
city,  a.  i».  670.  The  family  of  Este  possessed  it 
first  as  chief  magistrates,  and  afterwards  as  here-  ' 
ditary  sovereigns,  from  about  1050  to  1597 ; when,  j 
on  the  death  of  its  lost  duke,  and  the  extinction  ' 
of  the  male  line  of  the  family,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  |>ope.  Under  the  French  regime  ' 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Basso  Po. 

FKRROL,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
X\V.  coast  of  Galicia,  prov.  Betauzos,  cap.  of  n 
jurisdiction  of  same  name,  and  of  one  of  the  3 | 
naval  departments  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  X.  j 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Betauzos,  or  Corunna,  11  m. 
XE.  the  latter,  and  25  m.  SW.  Cape  Ortegal; 
lat.  43°  29'  30''  X.,  long.  8°  15'  W.  Pop.  17,404 
in  1857.  The  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  one  of  the 
best,  in  Kuro|)e  in  point  of  depth,  capacity  and 
safety.  It  is  approached  by  a strait  a l suit  2 ra. 
in  length,  and  in  its  narrowest  part  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad  ; this  channel,  which  has 
from  8 to  1 1 fathoms  water,  will  only  admit  one 
ship  at  a time,  and  is  commanded  by  strong  forts 
on  either  side.  The  tides  in  it  run  so  strong  that 
it  is  advisable  to  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  an 
hour  liefore  high  or  low  water.  The  town  is  pro- 
tected on  the  land  side  by  strong  fortifications ; 
it  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  mostly  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles ; but  in  some  parts  thev 
are  less  regular,  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  forti- 
fications l>eing  very  uneven.  It  has  2 hospitals  I 
3 large  churches  a monastery,  consistory,  a good 
prison,  academics  of  navigation  and  mathematics 
for  pilots  and  a school  for  the  naval  education  of 
seamen  ; and  contains  the  residences  of  the  captain 
and  auditor-general,  intendaut,  and  superior  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  department,  and  of  the  military 
commandant,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of 
jiolice  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  comprises  the 
adjacent  town  of  La  Gratia.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  town  are  the  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard ; the 
former  is  the  first  and  largest  in  Spain,  and  used 
to  he  furnished  with  all  necessarv  stores  for  the 
construction  of  the  navy : the  docks  rank  amongst 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  basin,  in  which  the 
ships  are  laid  up,  is  of  great  extent  and  solid 
workmanship,  and  every  ship  has  its  separate  store-  i 
house.  The  naval  liarracks  occupy  a large  and 
handsome  building,  and  afford  accommodation 
for  6,000  men.  Six  hundred  galley-slaves  are  | 
(or  were)  employed  in  the  most  laborious  works  J 
of  the  harbour.  This  port  lieing  intended  solely  ; 
for  the  royal  navy,  general  commerce  and  all  i 
foreign  merchant  ships  are  excluded.  There  are, 
however,  some  manufactures  of  hats,  paper,  leather, 1 
naval  stores,  and  hardware ; and  corn,  wine,  i 
brandy,  vinegar,  pilchards,  ami  herrings,  the  pro-  ! 
ducc  of  its  own  fisheries,  are  exported ; while 
salted  meat,  French,  English,  Irish,  Dutch, 1 
woollen,  linen,  and  other  fabrics  are  imported ; ^ 
besides  indianas  from  Catalonia,  and  Rilks  from 
Valencia.  But  the  trade  of  the  town  is  princi- 
pally limited  to  the  supply  of  the  inhab.,  the 
navy,  and  the  government  officers.  Prior  to 
1752,  Ferrol  was  only  a fishing  hamlet,  frequented  j 
by  coasting  vessels;  but,  owing  to  the  ail  vantages  j 
of  its  situation,  it  has  since  been  made  the  chief  \ 
irnvAl  station  of  Spain.  A railway  from  Lugo  to 
Ferrol,  branching  off  from  the  line  from  Madrid 
to  Corunna,  was  sanctioned  hv  the  Cortes  in  1865. 

FEVEUSIIAM.  See  Faversiiam. 

FEZ  (properly  Fan),  a city  of  Morocco,  and, 
next  to  Morocco  and  Mequincz,  the  principal  in 
that  empire,  cap.  of  the  prov.,  as  it  formerly  was 
of  the  independent  kingdom,  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  a haul  or  governor.  It  is  singu- 
larly and  beautifully  situated  in  a funnel-shaped 
valley,  open  only  to  the  X.  and  XE.,  the  sloping 


sides  of  which  are  covered  with  fields,  gardens, 
orange  groves,  and  orchards,  95  m.  from  the  At- 
lantic, 225  m.  XE.  Morocco,  ami  8fi  in.  SE.  Tan- 
gier;  lat.  34°  6'  3"  X.,  long.  5°  1'  19”  \V.  Its 
pop.  has  been  very  variously  estimated ; hut,  ac- 
cording  to  Count  Graberg  de  llemao,  the  resident 
pop.  may  Im*  estimated  at  aliout  8X,000,  of  whom 
65,000  are  Moors  and  Arabs,  10,000  Berbers  and 
cognate  tribes.  9, 0(H)  Jews,  and  4,000  Negritos. 
More  recent  estimates  state  the  population  at  only 
50,000.  Fez  consists  of  two  separate  towns,  OKI 
and  New  Fez;  the  latter  standing  on  a height, 
and  overlooking  the  former.  They  are  surrounded 
by  decayed  walls,  which  include  a large  space ; 
and  at  both  its  E.  and  W.  extremities  are  castles, 
in  one  of  which  the  governor  at  present  resides. 
The  Wad-nl-J uhor  (Jliver  of  Pearls),  an  ailluent 
of  the  Seboo,  winds  through  the  valley,  irrigating 
a large  portion  of  its  surface,  ami  turning  a great 
number  of  mills,  and,  after  entering  Fez,  divides 
into  two  arms,  which  furnish  water  in  abundance 
to  the  houses  and  mosques.  The  Old  City  is  built 
on  sloping  ground  ; its  streets  are  narrow  ami 
dark,  unpaved,  and  in  wet  weather  excessively 
dirty.  The  houses  are  lofty,  flat-roofed,  and  built 
around  court-yards ; their  different  stories  are  sur- 
rounded with  galleries  supported  on  colonnades. 
Their  cracked,  leaning,  and  bulging  walls  arc 
propped  up  by  others  which  stretch  at  different 
intervals  across  the  streets.  These  cross-walls  arc 
perforated  by  arched  passages,  not  over  wide;  and 
these  being  closed  at  night,  the  city  becomes  di- 
vided into  different  quarters,  all  communication 
between  which  is  effectually  cut  oft'.  The  New 
City,  called  also  Medinat-al-bruln,  or  ‘the  White 
City,’  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  some- 
what better  laid  out  and  built  than  the  old,  and 
is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  : it  contains  several 
palaces,  among  which  is  thAlof  the  emperor,  some 
public  baths,  and  several  tolerable  modern  houses. 
The  iinjierial  palace  covers  a considerable  extent 
of  ground  : it  has  a great  number  of  court-yards 
some  of  which  are  only  half  finished,  while  others 
are  half  dilapidated.  Its  interior  does  not  exhibit 
much  splendour.  Ali  Bey,  early  in  the  present 
century,  reports  that  the  cabinet  in  which  the 
sultan  used  to  receive  visitors  was  but  a poorly 
furnished  room,  15  ft.  square ; while  the  office  of 
the  minister  was  a miserable,  low,  damp  apart- 
ment, at  the  bottom  of  a small  staircase,  about 
5 fL  long  by  8 ft,  wide,  and  without  any  other 
furniture  than  an  old  carpet ! The  Jews  are  con- 
fined to  the  New  City,  where  thev  have  a syna- 
gogue, and  are  obliged  to  keep  within  their  own 

Juarter  at  night.  According  to  Leo  Africanus, 
'ez  is  said  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  con- 
tained as  many  as  7(H)  mosques ; hut.  this  would 
appear  to  lie  a gross  exaggeration  : at  present  the 
city  contains  only  about  100.  All  are  built  on  a 
uniform  model : they  consist  of  a courtyard  sur- 
rounded with  arcades,  and  on  the  S.  side  a covered 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  bounding  which 
there  is  a niche,  where  the  imam  places  himself  to 
direct  the  pravers,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  latter  a pulpit.  The  chief  mosque,  called  El 
Carubitiy  was  erected  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  It  has  a greater  number  of  arches  than 
the  large  mosque  of  Tangier,  many  gates,  and 
upwards  of  300  pillars,  and  in  its  court  there  arc 
two  handsome  fountains.  This  mosque  can  boast 
of  the  singularity  of  having  a covered  place  for 
women  who  may  choose  to  partici(>ate  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers — a circumstance  unique  in  Moham- 
medan places  of  worship.  Some  travellers  describe 
El  Carvbin  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices 
of  its  kind  in  Africa;  hut  Ali  Bey  says  that  it  is 
upon  the  whole  a heavy  and  mean  structure,  and 
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far  inferior  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova.  It*  to  Mecca  were  interrupted  in  the  10th  century, 
minaret  contains  some  clocks,  globes,  and  astrono-  the  western  Moslems  journeyed  to  Fez,  ns  the 
mi  cal  instruments,  brought  from  Europe  nearly  a eastern  did  to  Jerusalem  ; ami  even  now  none  but 
century  and  a half  ago. — and  a library;  but,  from  the  faithful  can  enter  Fez  without  express  leave 
having  been  abandoned  to  dust  ami  damp,  most  from  the  emperor,  (Graberg  of  Ilemso;  Speech io 
of  the  instruments  and  books  have  become  useless,  dell'  Imp.  di  Marocco,  pp  47—49;  Chenier,  Wo- 
The  most  frequented  mosque  is  that  of  Muley  rocct^  voL  i. ; Mod.  Trav.,  vol.  xxi.  d;c.) 

Edris,  the  founder  of  Fez  : it  contains  the  sepal-  FEZZAN  (an.  Phaaania  lirgio,  and  the  country 
chre  of  that  prince,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  of  the  (iara  mantra),  u country  of  Central  Africa, 
it  is  thereby  invested  is  so  great  that  it  affords  ! immediately  S.  of  Tripoli,  to  which  pachaJic  it  is 
perfect  security  to  a criminal  guilty  of  even  high  tributary.  It  Is  supposed  to  reach  from  about  23  A ° 
t mason.  Its  minaret  is  the  finest  and  highest  in  ! to  31°  *>J.  lat.,  ami  from  about  the  12tli  to  the 
the  city:  it  contains  many  European  articles  of!  Kith  deg.  E.  long.  Ilut  its  boundaries  are  ill  dc- 
mcchanism.  Public  baths  are  numerous  in  Fez,  j fined,  and  its  area  and  pop.  are  alike  uncertain, 
and  some  of  them  arc  very  good.  There  are  also  i The  latter,  however,  has  been  estimated  by  Home- 
some  tolerably  convenient  inns,  though  their  out-  I man  at  no  more  than  from  70,000  to  75,000.  Fez- 
ward  appearance  is  not  prepossessing.  The  num-  j znn  is,  as  far  as  we  know',  the  largest  toast*,  or 
her  of  shops,  viewed  externally,  would  almost  1 cultivable  tract,  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  by 
warrant  the  belief  that  Fez  contained  four  times  which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides;  having  W.  the 
its  actual  pop.;  but  most  of  them  are  mere  ‘stalls  ! country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  S.  and  E.  that  of  the 
with  just  room  enough  for  a sedentary  Moor,  who  j Tibboos,  A portion  of  it  consists  of  an  extensive 
never  moves ; and  for  the  packets  that  are  heaped  vallev  Ismndod  bv  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains 
around  him,  to  which  he  points  as  passengers  on  all  sides  except  the  W.,  where  it  opens  into  the 
arrive.'  (Chenier,  i.  77.)  Each  street  is  devoted  desert ; but  a great  part  of  the  mountainous  region 
to  a separate  trade;  and  it  is  seldom  that  more  to  the  K„  os  well  as  of  the  desert  to  the  W.  and 
than  one  species  of  goods  is  sold  in  a single  shop.  S.,  arc  nominally  included  in  its  territory’.  The 
The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied;  anil  provi-  Gib-el-Assoud,  or  Black  lluratsch,  mountains  (an. 
sions  are  both  good  and  cheap.  The  climate  is  Mona  A ter),  the  White  Ilaratach,  and  other  ranges, 
oppressively  hot  in  summer;  in  the  winter  the  intersect  the  country  generally  in  the  direction  of 
thermometer  often  falls  to  40°  Fah.,  and  the  ave-  N\V.  to  SE.  None  of  these  ranges,  however.  Is  of 
rage  height  of  the  barometer  is  27  in.  The  atmo-  any  remarkable  height;  the  first  named,  in  the  X. 
sphere  is  almost  always  damp  and  misty;  and  the  of  Fezzan,  is  no  more  than  about  1,200  or  1,500  ft. 
situation  is  considered  unhealthy  (Chenier) : the  in  elevation,  and  the  hills  elsewhere  for  the  most 
New  City  is,  however,  much  less  so  than  the  Old.  port  appear  to  be  only  from  400  to  GOO  fL.  high. 

During  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  in  Sf>ain,  Their  summits  are  in  general  tabular ; a few  only 
and  oqieeially  on  their  expulsion  from  that  king-  have  conical  peaks.  Basalt  is  one  of  their  prin- 
dom,  many  Mohammedans  sought  an  asylum  at  ei|val  constituents,  and  especially  in  the  Black 
Fez,  taking  with  them  new  manners,  arts,  and  Mountains,  where,  however,  the  lower  stratum  of 
knowledge.  They  introduced  the  Spanish  method  all  the  bills  is  invariably  limestone,  mixed  with  a 
of  dressing  and  dyeing  goat  and  sheep  skins  red  reddish  clay.  Calcareous  formations,  containing 
and  yellow  (forming  the  leather  then  called  Cor-  many  shells,  are  generally  predominant;  the  other 
dovan,  but  now  Morocco),  ns  well  as  the  manu-  chief  geological  recks  are  porphyritic  clay  slate, 
facture  of  milled  woollen  fabrics.  These  articles  aluminous  schist,  and  sandstone,  frequently  inter- 
are  still  manufactured  at  Fez,  and,  in  addition,  mixed  w ith  Ixds  of  clay.  A large  portion  of  the 
gauzes,  silks,  sashes,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  jewel-  surface  is  covend  with  sand,  beneath  which,  in 
lery,  slippers,  girdles,  saddlery,  woollen  haika , fine  some  places,  volcanic  substances  have  been  found, 
carpets,  coarse  linen  fabrics,  arms,  copper  goods.  Salt  and  nitre  frequently  effloresce  on  the  soil,  and 
and  earthenware.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent  impregnate  many  of  the  small  lakes.  There  is  no 
country  is  brisk;  and  twice  a year  caravans  go  river  or  rivulet  throughout  the  country;  fresh 
from  this  citv  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo.  water  is  procured  by  digging  to  variable  depths, 
Fez  has  been  always  considered  one  of  the  but  at  most  to  about  K or  10  ft.  under  ground, 
principal  scats  of  Mohammedan  learning.  There  when  a plentiful  supply  is  obtained.  Kain  is  very 
are  schools  attached  to  many  of  the  mosaues:  of  rare,  and  descends  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
these,  seven  are  considered  superior  to  the  rest;  heat  in  summer  is  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  in  these  a mixed  jargon  of  religion,  morality,  not  only  to  foreigners  hut  to  the  natives,  risiug 
legislation,  physics,  metaphysics,  geometry,  astro-  sometimes  to  133°  Fah r. ; the  cold  in  winter  is 
logv,  alchemy,  and  medicine  is  taught,  principally  also  sharper  than  might  Ik?  expected  from  the  lati- 
out  of  the  Koran,  and  the  works  of  Euclid,  tude,  the  thermometer  descending  <K*casionally  to 
Ptolemy,  and  Aristotle.  There  are  several  hospt-  below  50°,  and  accompanied  with  piercing  blasts 
tala,  tlic  largest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  from  the  X. ; added  to  which,  furious  tempests  tie- 
lunatics.  The  military  government  of  the  city  is  quently  occur,  overwhelming  caravans  of  travellers 
in  the  hands  of  the  kaid;  the  civil  and  judicial  with  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  climate  of 
authority  is  exercised  by  a radi ; and  a minister,  Mourzouk  and  various  other  places  is  decidedly 
entitled  <d  niobium,  fixes  the  price  of  provisions,  unhealthy.  Only  a small  |x>rtion  of  the  surface 
and  decides  all  points  that  arise  on  this  branch  of  j Is  under  culture,  and  that  only  in  the  valleys, 
the  public  sendee.  . j where  sufficiently  watered.  Wheat  is  raised;  but 

Okl  Fez  was  founded  in  793  by  Edris  II.,  a maize  and  barley  are  the  grains  on  which  the  in- 
descendant of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the  cap.  habitants  chiefly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  these- 
of  an  independent  kingdom  till  15444,  when  it  arc  not  ground  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their 
was,  together  with  its  territory,  conquered,  and  j supply.  Pot  herbs  and  garden  vegetables  are  plen- 
annexed  to  Morocco.  After  a |K?riod  of  decline,  | tiful,  particularly  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
it  again  r«>*e  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins  of  the  garlic;  these,  however,  as  well  as  most  of  the  com, 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordova ; and  its  pop.  be-  J are  raised  onlv  in  gardens  near  the  towns,  which 
came  afterwards  still  further  augmented,  by  rea-  j are  watered  with  great  labour  from  brackish  wells. 
*ou  of  the  edicts  of  Philip  IL  against  the  Mo-  j Dates  are  the  staple  product,  and  the  tax  on  the 
hammedans.  It  has  l»een  always  held  so  sacred  date  trees  is  an  important  source  of  the  public 
by  the  Arabs  and  others,  that  when  the  pilgrimages  . revenue.  Figs,  pomegranates,  and  jujubes  are  also 
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grown.  Tbe  rearing  of  domestic  animals  is  little 
attended  to:  goats  arc  the  most  numerous;  and 
in  the  S.  there  are  Hocks  of  hairy  broad-tailed 
sheep,  of  a light  brown  colour.  Horned  cattle  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  there 
only  in  small  numbers : beef  is  rarely  eaten,  except 
by  the  rich.  Horses*  are  few,  the  most  laborious 
kinds  of  work  Ixing  chietly  performed  hv  asses. 
Camels  are  used  for  travelling  and  the  conveyance 
of  goods;  but  these  animals  are  dear,  mid  only 
kept  by  large  merchants,  or  other  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. Dates  form  the  principal  food  of  all  do- 
mestic animal*.  They  also  comp<*se  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  pop.,  the  luxuries  of  life,  even 
in  the  cap.,  l*eing  very  limited;  and,  in  fact,  the 
necessaries  of  life,  generally  s| leaking,  are  so  scanty, 
that,  to  designate  a rich  man,  the  common  expres- 
sion is,  ‘ he  eats  bread  and  meat  everv  day.’  This 
state  of  things  is  mainly  owing  to  the  apathy  of 
the  inhub.,  many  of  whom  do  not,  for  months 
together,  taste  corn : when  obtained,  they  make  it 
into  a paste  called  aaeetla,  Dread  is  badly  made, 
and  linked  in  ovens  of  clay,  planted  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  and  heated  by  burning  embere.  Fowls, 
geese,  and  ducks  are  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the 
sovereign  having  appropriated  all  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  for  his  own  use.  Hut  ter  is  brought  in 
goats’  skins  from  Tripoli,  and  is  very  dear.  To- 
bacco. mixed  with  tnna,  is  very  generally  chewed 
by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men  : smoking 
is  rather  confined  to  the  opulent,  mild  tobacco  and 
pipes  oeing  dear;  but  ad  the  men,  though  pro- j 
fessedly  Mohammedans  drink  largely  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  obtained  from  dates.  The  princi|)al 
wild  animals  met  with  in  the  country  are  the  lion, 
panther,  hyena,  jackal,  tiger  cat,  immense  herds  of  I 
buffaloes,  &c,;  and  among  birds,  vultures,  falcons, 
anil  other  rapacious  species,  ostriches,  and  bustards. 
From  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  1 
supply  its  commerce,  are  derived  a great  part  of 
what  wealth  Fezzan  fiossesses.  There  are  a few 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  coarse  | 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  ami  Morocco  leather;  hut 
Homeman  could  not  find  throughout  Mourzouk  n ' 
single  artificer  skilful  in  any  trade  or  work.  ‘The 
smith  fashions  without  distinction  every  metal  into 
every  form : the  same  man  who  forges  shoes  for 
the  sultan’s  horses,  makes  rings  for  his  princesses.’ 
Capt.  Lyon,  however,  remarks  that  some  work  in  j 
gold  ami  silver  is  executed  with  much  skill,  con- 
sidering the  badness  of  their  tools;  and  every  man  j 
is  capable  of  acting  ns  a carpenter  or  mason.  The 
wood  being  that  of  the  date  tree,  anti  the  houses  I 
being  built  of  mud,  little  taste  or  skill  are  dis- 
played. Much  deference  is  paid  to  the  artists  in 
leather  or  metals,  who  are  called  jmr  excellence,  »ta,  | 
or  master,  as,  iron-master,  leather-master,  &c.  The  i 
shuttle  is  unknown,  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  1 
by  the  women  with  the  hand  only.  The  chief  1 
occupation  of  the  people  is  commerce  and  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.  Fezzan  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a grand 
depot  for  the  commerce  carried  on  between  N.  and 
Central  Africa.  The  communication  of  Egypt  as  | 
well  as  Barbary  with  the  vast  countries  to  the  E.  | 
and  8.  of  the  Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  in  ! 
Mourzouk.  Thither  an  Annual  caravan  sets  out  ' 
(or  did  in  the  time  of  Homeman)  from  Cairo, 
reaching  its  destination  in  aU>ut  40  days.  From 
Tripoli  to  Mourzouk  the  journey  usually  occupies  j 
nhnut  25  or  27  days.  0/  the  caravans  to  the  S.,  . 
the  principal  are  those  to  Hortiou,  with  which  j 
country  Fezzan  maintains  a regular  ami  extensive 
communication,  and  the  cap.  of  which  travellers 
reach  in  aliout  50  days.  Other  caravans  go  to  I 
Cassina,  which  journey  occupies  GO  days;  and  a 
few  proceed  still  further  8„  crossing  the  mountains  J 


to  Ashantee.  ‘The  arrival  of  the  great  caravans 
forma  a sort  of  jubilee  iu  the  cities  of  Fezzan ; and 
on  reaching  Mourzouk,  they  find  the  sovereign 
seated  on  a chair  of  state,  outside  the  city,  to  re- 
reive them.*  Male  and  female  slaves  from  Bomou 
i and  the  adjacent  S.  countries,  gold  dust  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Niger,  copper,  senna  from  Agadez, 

1 civet,  tiger-skins,  dyed  leather,  and  some  kinds  of 
! cotton  manufactures  are  the  chief  imjxirts  from  the 
i interior  of  Africa;  which, together  with  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers,  are  forwarded  to  Barbary  ami 
Egypt  to  l»c  exchanged  for  provisions,  and  the 
manufacture*  of  Kurojie  and  the  East.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  re-exported  to  the  S.,  including  tire- 
amis,  gunpowder,  sabres,  knives,  glass,  paper,  beads, 
imitations  of  coral,  toys,  and  European  manufac- 
I lures  of  a great  variety  of  kinds,  tobacco,  snuff,  &c. 
The  articles  of  clothing  imported  from  the  N.  are 
principally  muslins  (partly  from  India),  striped, 
blue,  ami  white  calicoes,  woollen  cloth,  ami  worsted 
caps.  Salt  and  dates  are,  however,  the  principal 
1 articles  exported  to  the  S. ; the  quantity  of  the 
. former  lieing  estimated  at  300  or 400  camel  loads. 

The  People  are  of  a mixed  race ; in  the  N.  many 
i are  Aral**,  in  the  S.  they  are  chiefly  Negroes.  The 
: Fezzan ceru,  who  compose  tlic  mass  of  the  pop., 

I apjiear  intermediate  between  the  two.  though  more 
I inclining  to  the  latter  type.  Their  colour  u black : 
they  are,  according  to  most  authorities,  tolerably 
well  formed;  but  neither  sex  has  handsome  features. 
They  have  a very  peculiar  cast  of  countenance, 

I which  distinguishes  them  from  other  Macks;  their 
1 check-bones  are  higher  and  more  prominent,  faces 
flatter,  noses  less  depressed,  and  more  peaked  at 
the  tip  than  in  the  negro;  eyes  generally  small ; 

| lips  protuberant,  and  somewhat  thick ; teeth  good ; 
hair  inclined  to  be  woolly,  but  not  completely 
frizzled.  They  are  said  to  be  cheerful,  ami  fond 
of  dancing  ami  music,  and  not  prone  to  sudden 
anger,  nor  revengeful ; but  are  at  the  same  time 
selfish,  devoid  of  hospitality,  insincere,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  either  physical  or  mental  energy  or 
enterprise.  The  Arabs,  in  person  ami  di»})oxition, 
nrc  much  the  same  as  elsewhere  ; ami  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  Fezzaneers  in  activity  and  cleanli- 
ness. In  Mourzouk  there  are  some  white  families, 
descended  from  the  Mamelukes,  whose  designation 
they  are  very  proud  of  preserving.  The  court  ami 
upper  classes  of  Fezzan  dress  mostly  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Tripoli ; the  lower  orders  wear  a large  sh  irt 
of  white  or  blue  cotton,  with  long  loose  sleeves, 
trousers  of  the  same,  and  sandals  of  camel’s  hide ; 
ami  on  Fridays  they  js*rha|xs  add  a turban,  and 
appear  in  yellow  slippers.  The  women  plait  their 
hair,  often  mixing  it  with  black  wool;  they  use 
great  quantifies  of  oil  and  perfumes;  ami  those 
who  can  afford  it,  load  themselves  profusely  with 
armlets,  anklets,  and  other  ponderous  ornaments 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  ivory,  glass,  and  horn, 
together  with  cornelians,  agates,  beads,  and  coral. 
Both  sexes  have  a singular  custom  of  stuffing  their 
nostrils  with  a twisted  leaf  of  onions  or  clover. 
The  habits  of  all  classes  are  said  to  be  debauched 
and  profligate  in  the  extreme. 

The  (joremmenl  is  in  the  hand*  of  a chief  who 
exercise*  unlimited  power  within  hi*  own  territory, 
where  he  has  the  title  of  ndtan , though  in  address- 
ing his  superior,  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  he  assumes 
only  that  of  aheik.  Ili*  revenues  are  derived  from 
taxes  on  slaves,  merchandise,  date  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  cultivated  land*:  from  fines 
and  requisitions,  duties  on  foreign  trade,  and  the 
crown  domains,  salt  pools,  ami  natron  lakes.  For 
even.*  slave,  great  or  small,  lie  receives,  on  their 
entering  hi*  dominion*,  2 Spanish  dollars ; and  in 
some  years  the  number  of  slave*  amount*  to  4,000, 
On  tlic  sale  of  every  slave,  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
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chase  money  goes  to  the  sultan,  in  addition  to 
which  he  receives  a dollar  and  a half  per  head, 
which,  at  the  rate  of 4,000, gives  alone  0,000  dollars 
annually.  The  tax  on  a camel's  load  of  oil  or  butter 
entering  the  country  is  7 dollars;  on  a load  of 
beads,  copper,  or  hardware,  4 dollars ; and  on  one 
of  clothing,  3 dollars.  All  Arabs  who  buy  dates 
nav  1 dollar  duty  on  each  load ; and  above  8,000 
toads  are  annually  sold  to  them.  Date-trees  (with 
a few  exceptions)  are  taxed  at  1 dollar  for  every 
200,  ami  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cap.  alone 
yield  the  sultan  an  annual  profit  of  10,000  dollars. 
Yhe  trees,  which  are  his  private  propertv,  pnKluce 
about  0,000  camel-loads  of  dates,  each  load  alnuit 
400  lbs.  weight,  and  which  may  be  estimated  to 
fetch  18,000  dollars.  He  is  entitled  to  one-fifth  of 
all  sheep  or  goats ; every  garden  pays  one-tenth  , 
of  the  com  it  produces.  Each  town  pays  a certain  , 
sum,  which,  altogether,  may  be  averaged  at  4,000 
dollars.  He  sends  out  private  parties  for  slaves ; 
and  has  alone  the  privilege  to  sell  horses,  which 
he  buys  at  a cheap  rate  from  the  Arabs,  and 
realises  a large  profit  by  obtaining  slaves  for ! 
them  in  exchange.  If  a man  die  childless,  the 
sultan  inherits  a great  part  of  his  property.  There  j 
are  various  other  ways  in  which  he  extorts  money,  j 
The  cadi,  nud  other  state  officers,  including  the  j 
ministers  of  religion,  are  supported  by  lands  set  | 
apart  for  the  purj>ose.  All  the  servants  of  the 
sultan  are  maintained  by  the  public;  and  he  has 
no  money  to  pay,  except  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli. 
The  tribute  was  formerly  to  the  amount  of  about 

15.000  dollars  a year,  till  a quarrel  between  the 
two  sovereigns  broke  out  some  vears  ago ; since 
which  it  has  been  much  le.*»s.  ft  is  |>aid  in  gold, 
senna,  and  slaves,  and  an  embassy  is  annually  sent 
for  it  by  the  pacha.  The  armed  force  of  Fezzan 
may  usually  amount  to  5,000  men;  but  in  time  of 
war,  all  who  are  able  to  bear  amis  are  called  out, 
and  in  this  way  a tumultuary  force  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  men  has  sometimes  been  raised. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Fezzan  arc  said  to  exceed 
100;  but  the  largest  has  not  more,  perhaps,  than 

3.000  inhab.  The  principal  are  Mourzouk  the  cap., 
Swkna,  Sebha,  Iloon,  and  Wadan.  Mourzouk 
stands  in  lat.  25°  54'  N.,long.  15°  52'  E.  It  is  sur- 1 
rounded  with  well-built  mud  walls,  at  least  20  ft. 
high,  with  round  buttresses,  loopholes  for  mus-  I 
ketry,  and  gates  wide  enough  to  admit  a laden  | 
camel.  Pop.  about  2,500.  The  street  of  entrance 
is  about  300  yards  long,  by  100  broad,  and  leads 
to  the  sultan ; s castle,  iui  immense,  but  irregular 
edifice,  built  of  mud,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  In 
Mourzouk  there  arc  said  to  be  16  mosques ; but 
most  of  them  are  small.  Sockna  is  situated  in  a 

»lain,  on  the  road  between  the  cap.  and  Trijwdi. 

t is  walled,  and  may  contain  3,000  inhab.  Gemia 
has  been  considered,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, to  be  the  an.  (Jarama.  No  antiquities  have 
lx-cn  discovered  in  it;  though,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  remains  liolunging  to  the  Roman  and 
subsequent  periods  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  country  of  the  (iaranmntes  was  conquered 
by  the  Roman*  under  Cornelius  Halbus,  soon  after 
the  Christian  era.  In  the  7th  century  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs;  but  in  1800  a portion 
of  it  was  tributary  to  the  Soudan  state  of  Kanem.  ! 
Soon  afterwards  a family  of  the  Sharif*  (descend-  ! 
ants  of  Mohummed)  took  isossossion  of  it,  and  held  1 
it  till  1811,  when  the  hey  Mukni  usurped  the: 
throne.  (Denham  and  Clnpjierton,  Trav. in  Africa ; 1 
Oudney,  Lyon,  Ritchie,  Ilomemnn,  Ac.) 

FIESOLE  (un.  Fasuhr),  in  antiquity  a consider-  I 
able  city  of  Etruria;  now  a small  though  celebrated  1 
village  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  a pre- 
cipitously steep  hill  commanding  a fine  view  of  i 
the  Vtii  iT  A mu,  4 m.  NE.  Florence.  Pop.  of  dis-  1 
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j trict,  11,609  in  1861.  The  face  of  the  hill  is  cut 
1 into  a gradation  of  narrow  terraces,  enclosed  in  a 
trellis  of  vines  and  faced  with  loose  stone  walls. 
It  has  a cathedral,  a seminary,  and  numerous 
country  houses  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Tuscan  capital.  It  is  first  noticed  hv  Polybius  in 
his  account  of  the  early  wars  between  tlic  Gauls 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Ca- 
tiline, who  retired  thither  alter  the  discover}'  of 
his  conspiracy.  Near  it,  in  405,  was  fought"  the 
last  great  battle  gained  by  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
in  which  Stilicho  defeated  Radagaisus  and  the 
Iluns.  In  1010,  the  Florentines  dismantled  ami 
ruined  Ficaole.  and  enlarged  their  own  city  with 
some  of  its  materials;  but  the  rains  of  a few  of  its 
ancient  buildings  are  still  visible,  particularly  those 
of  its  Etruscan  walls,  and  of  a vast  amphitheatre 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  (Rain(»oldi,  ii, 
44  ; Cramer's  An.  Italy,  i.  177.) 

I IFE,  a murit.  co.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
peninsula  lying  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the 
S„  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E„  and  the  Frith  of 
Tay  on  the  N. ; having  on  the  W.  the  cos.  of 
Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  Area,  50  3 sq. 
m.,  or  822,031  acres,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  arc  cultivated.  This  is  one  of  the  lieat 
situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch  counties, 
exhibiting  eveiy  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  from 
the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  from  moss 
and  gravel  to  the  finest  loams.  The  Lomond  hills, 
on  its  W.  border,  attain  to  an  elevation  of  nlnmt 
1720  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  E.  and 
SE.  parts  of  the  county  arc  comparatively  level 
and  fertile ; and  the  district,  called  the  * llow  of 
Fife,’  traversed  by  the  Eden,  is  particularly  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  moor  land  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  county  along 
: the  K.  and  S.  borders  of  Kinross-shire,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Dunfermline;  but  it  is  gradually 
l**ing  brought  under  tillage.  Climate  dry  and 
good,  having  been  materially  improved  by  "drain- 
age and  extended  cultivation.  Generally  shak- 
ing the  soil  is  superior  ; and  both  arable  and  stock 
husbandly’  are  well  understood  and  successfully 
practised.  All  the  new  improvements  in  drainage 
and  in  agriculture  have  been  introduced  into  the 
county,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been  wonder- 
fully improved. 

lly  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially  by  the  lilM-ral  employment  of  draining,  the 
land  has  l>een  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  ; and  grounds,  which  half  a century 
ngo  would  have  been  thought  good  for  nothing, 
are  now  seen  waving  with  the  richest  harvests. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  now  equal  to 
what  those  of  the  farmers  were  then  ; and  the 
mansions  of  the  hitter  surpass,  both  in  ap|>carunce 
and  comfort,  such  as  the  smaller  proprietors  for- 
merly possessed.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  is  well 
known,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
.Scotch  breeds.  Property  is  more  subdivided  in 
this  than  in  most  Scotch  counties.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  50  to  500  acres  : lenses  for  19  years, 
and  com  rents,  general.  No  county  affords  finer 
situations  for  building,  or  is  better  wooded,  or  has 
a greater  number  of  gentlemen’s  seats.  Coal  and 
lime  are  both  abundant,  and  are  largely  cxf*orted. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively at  Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy,  Dvsart,  and 
other  towns.  A considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  smaller  towns  round  the  coast  derive  a su  In- 
sistence from  fishing.  Principal  rivers,  Eden  ami 
Levcn.  Principal  towns,  Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy, 
and  St.  Andrew  s.  Fife  contains  13  royal  burghs, 
61  parishes,  and  a university,  St.  Andrew’s.  It 
returns  4 moms,  to  the  11.  "of  C.,  viz.  1 for  the 
county,  1 for  the  E.  district  of  boroughs,  or  thceo 
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of  Cupar  and  St.  Andrew's ; 1 for  t lie  Dvsart  dis- 1 
trict,  including  those  of  Dvsart,  Kirkaldv,  Ac. ; ! 
and  1 for  the  YV.  district  of  borough*,  including  | 
Inverkeithing,  Dunfennline,  Queensferry,  Culrosg, 
and  Stirling,  of  which  the  last  two  do  not  belong 
to  the  county.  Registered  electors*  for  the  county, 
2,7*23  in  1865.  Pop.  154,770  in  1861,  inhabiting 
20,029  houses.  The  old  valued  rent  was  30,2084. ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was  581,156/. 

FIGEAC,  a town  of  France,  do'p.  Lot,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a declivity  beside  the  Cekf,  31  m.  NE. 
Cahora,  on  the  railway  from  Clermont  to  Mon- 
tauban.  Pop.  8,3*1  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  and  vine- 
dad  hills,  interspersed  with  numerous  habitations 
and  abrupt  rocky  heights  ; but  the  town  is  gene- 
rally ill-built,  and  its  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty.  It  Mas  formerly  encompassed  by  ramparts 
ami  ditches,  but.  these  were  demolished  in  1622, 
and  only  some  traces  of  them  exist.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a Benedictine  monastery,  esta- 
blished here  in  755  by  Pepin  le  Bref.  The  church 
of  this  ancient  abbey  is  remarkable  for  the  singu-  1 
larity  of  its  architecture  ; it  has  a dome  surmounted 
by  a spire,  together  upwards  of  *255  ft.  in  height,  i 
At  the  S.  and  Y\\  extremities  of  the  town  are  two 
obelisks,  called  aiguiUea , as  to  the  origin  of  which 
several  fabulous  stories  are  ntioat.  These  are 
octagonal,  and  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height ; and 
np|H*ar  to  have  been  intended  to  sujijKirt  lan- 
terns. Figeac  contains  numerous  ancient  build- 
ings, among  which  is  the  castle  of  Bulcine,  an 
edifice  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  and  originally 
a place  of  some  strength ; it  is  now  used  as  a hail 
of  justice.  It  has  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
a communal  college,  and  a school  of  design  ; and 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  dye- 
ing-houses. tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  wines  and 
cattle.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  century.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cham- 
pollion,  the  Egyptian  traveller. 

FIGUERAS.  a town  of  Spain,  near  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  Catalonia,  pruv.  Go- 
rona,  on  the  mad  between  Perpignan  ami  Barce- 
lona, 71  in.  XXE.  the  latter.  Pop.  10,849  in  1857. 
Figueras  is  a long  struggling  town,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a plain  on  which  an  abundance  of  olive 
trees  are  grown.  Like  almost  all  Spanish  towns, 
it  has  its  square  (/tlazu)  ; the  streets  are  tolerably 
wide,  but  the  houses  ill-built.  It  has  a parish 
church,  three  convents,  a hospital,  barracks,  with 
a small  garrison,  and  a custom-house.  About 
three  furlongs  YY’NYV.  of  the  town  is  the  citadel, 
or  castle  of  San  Fernando,  constructed  at  an  im- 
mense cost,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Eu- 
rojH* ; it  stands  on  a little  eminence,  commanding 
the  whole  plain  ; all  the  approaches  to  it  are  un- 
dermined, ami  every  building  within  it  is  bomb- 
proof. Its  form  is  an  irregular  pentagon  ; the 
walls  are  of  freestone,  and  very  thick  ; the  moats 
deep  and  wide;  its  ramparts,  magazines,  stables, 
cellars,  barracks,  and  hospital  are  defended  bv  a 
caseinate  ; and  the  firm,  bare  rock  on  which  it  is 
built  has  been  turned  to  so  great  advantage,  that 
trenches  can  scarcely  be  opened  on  any  side,  the 
ground  being  everywhere  stony.  It  will  serve  ns 
an  intrenched  camp  for  from  1G,000  to  17,000 
men.  It  has,  however,  been  several  times  cap- 
tured : the  French  took  it  in  1808  ; the  Spaniards 
recovered  it  in  1811 ; but  it  was  retaken  in  the 
same  year  by  the  French,  who  kept  possession  of 
it  till  1814.  They  took  it  again  in  1823. 

This  fortress  has  a military  governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  town.  Figueras  is 
the  scat  of  a subdelegation  of  police  : it  has  some 
trade  with  France,  manufactures  of  leather  and 


I paper,  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  a large  market 
! every  Thursday.  Iron  and  black  marble  are  ob- 
| tained  in  its  vicinity. 

FILIPPO  D’ARGIRO  (SAN)  (an.  Agyrium ), 
a towu  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
inland,  Val  di  Catania,  cap.  cant.,  on  a hill  near 
the  Tracbino,  34  m.  W.  by  N.  Catania.  Pop.  2,152 
in  1861.  The  town  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents. The  liest  saffron  in  Sicily  is  grown  in  its 
environs.  Agyrium  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

FINALE,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Mo- 
dena. cap.  distr.,  on  an  Island  in  the  Panam,  10 
hi.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Po,  21  m.  NE. 
Modena,  and  16  m.  W.  Ferrara.  Pop.  11,69*2  in 
1861.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  its  having 
been  formerly  the  last  town  to  the  E.  in  the  Mo- 
denese dom.  It  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  ami  has 
some  wide  streets,  fine  bridges,  ami  a college.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  hemp.  In  1822 
* it  suffered  much  damage  from  an  inundation  of 
I the  Panam. 

FINDHORN,  a village  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Moray,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  its 
I mouth,  and  in  the  f>ar.  of  Kinloss ; 8 m.  N.  hv  E. 
Forres,  and  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Elgin.  Pop.  891  in 
1861.  The  Findhorn,  which  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith,  and  which,  near  its  mouth,  flow's  into  a 
loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  1 m.  in  length 
by  $ m.  in  breadth,  is  rendered  famous  by  its  in- 
undation in  the  disastrous  Hoods  of  August,  1829. 
(Sir  Tho.  1).  Lauder’s  Morayshire  Floods.)  The 
majority  of  the  iuhab.  are  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery.  Some  salmon  are  also  caught  here.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  shipped  from 
) Findhorn.  About  9 m.  S.  from  the  village  stood 
the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  belonging  to  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks. 

FIN  DON,  or  FINNAN,  a fishing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
j>ar.  of  Banchory  Devenick,  6 m.  S.  Aberdeen.  It 
! is  a poor  place,  but  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
[ its  preparation  of  smoked  haddocks,  known  by  the 
name  of  * Finnan  haddocks.’  This  village  was  at 
one  time  unrivalled  for  the  whole  process — for 
1 gutting,  cleaning. splitting,  and  smoking  the  fish; 

I but  it  is  admitted  that  the  several  white-fishing 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  Kincardine  and  Aberdeen 
are  now  about  equal  to  it  in  this  respect.  Dun- 
. bar  and  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  have 
i tried  to  rival  Finnan,  but  in  vain.  'Hie  most  de- 
j licate  part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
should  lie  done  by  the  green  branches  of  fir,  par- 
i ticularly  spruce,  thus  communicating  to  the  fish 
' its  peculiar  odour  and  bright  yellow  colour.  A 
| somewhat  similar  result  may  be  effected  by  the 
I use  of  pyroligneous  acid,  but  nothing  hut  the  fir 
j has  ever  been  used  for  the  fiurpoac  at  Finnan  and 
j the  neighbouring  coast.  The  genuine  Finnan  hnd- 
, dock  should  never  he  kept  above  two  or  at  the 
farthest  three  days  after  it  has  been  cured,  should 
lie  roasted  by  a very  quick  fire*,  and  served  up  im- 
mediately. The  inhabitants  of  Finnan,  like  those 
of  many  other  fishing  towns  on  the  E.  coast  of 
i Scotland,  arc  supposed  to  have  had  a foreign, 

| most  likely  a Danish,  origin ; their  physical  as|»ect, 

| dress,  manners,  language,  being  peculiar,  and  re- 
maining unchanged  from  generation  to  generation. 
(The  I look  of  Ron  Accord,  Aberdeen,  1839,  pp.  17, 

I 18,  270;  Meg  Dods’  Cookery,  p.  17;  Boswell’s 
j life  of  Johnson,  by  Croker,  ii.  343.) 

I F1X1STEKE,  or  FIXLSTERRE,  the  extreme 
; \\\  dep.  of  France,  formerly  a part  of  the  prov. 
i Brittany,  between  lnt.  47°  45'  and  4*°  45'  X.,  and 
{ long.  3°  26'  and  4°  50'  \\\,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
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bv  the  ocean  and  British  Channel,  and  having 
E.  the  dip*.  Cofes-du-Nord  and  Morbihan. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  (id  m. ; breadth  about  55  m. ; 
area,  672,112  hectares;  pop, 627,304  in  1861.  The 
coasts  of  this  dip.  are  generally  steep,  rocky,  and 
indented  with  many  bays  and  harbours,  some  of 
which,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excellence. 
Uftlmnt,  and  many  groups  of  small  rocky  islands, 
arc  situated  near  the  shores.  Two  hill-chains  run 
through  this  dip.  E.  to  \\\,  one  terminating  near 
Brest,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Crozon.  Both  chains  are  granitic,  but  the  sum- 
mits of  neither  rise  above  WO  feet.  Rivers  nu- 
merous ; the  principal  are  the  Aulno,  Landernau, 
and  Odet : there  are  also  a great  many  small 
lakes.  Climate  mild,  hut  humid;  fogs  arc  com- 
mon ; W.  winds  arc  most  prevalent,  and  violent 
storms  often  occur.  In  the  official  tables,  the  ex- 
tent of  rich  land  in  the  dep.  is  set  down  at  259,890 
hectares ; arable  lands  occupy  273,210  hect. ; and 
heath  and  waste  lands  268,578  hect.  Agriculture 
is  in  a very  backward  state,  and  the  land  is  cap- 
able of  yielding  a much  larger  return  if  better 
methods  of  husbandry  were  followed ; still,  how- 
ever, more  corn  is  produced  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption ; it  consists  chiefly  of  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  and  barley,  in  the  order  now  stated. 
Until  very  recently,  in  accordance  with  a singular 
superstition,  which  prevailed  from  a remote  period,  [ 
one  comer  of  every  ploughed  field  was  left  fallow, 
and  designated  the  jtart  du  (liable.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  pulse  of  a good  quality  are  grown  : the  vine  | 
is  not  raised ; but  about  70,000  nectol.  a year  of . 
cider  are  made.  Pasturage  is  excellent,  and  three 
hay  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained  in  a year. 
Many  cattle  arc  reared,  principally  oxen  and  ' 
cows.  Hogs  are  numerous,  and  bees  are  largely 
reared — honey  and  wax  being  important  articles 
in  the  commerce  of  the  dip.  The  In  res  froides , 
or  thin  and  poor  soils,  are  sown  with  broom  or 
furze,  which  furnish  at  the  same  time  forage,  fuel, 
ami  manure.  The  farms  in  the  dip.  vary  in  size, 
principally  between  five  and  forty  or  forty-five 
acres.  The  larger  farms  are  commonly  let  on 
leases  of  nine  years,  the  rent  being  paid  in  money 
at  Michaelmas.  The  rent  of  poor  lands  varies 
from  about  5s.  to  11*.;  and  of  ferret  chaudrs,  or 
rich  lands,  from  17*.  to  about  30*.  an  acre.  Pork, 
beef,  cabbage  soup,  oatmeal  porridge,  potatoes, 
bread,  butter,  and  pudding  comprise  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  The  w'oinen  spin,  and  assist  in 
field  labour;  and  the  condition  of  the  fanners  is 
said  to  be  prosperous.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  are  important;  they  employ  about  880 
boats,  and  4,400  hands,  and  are  estimated  to 
realise  a gross  produce  of  about  2,100,000  fr.  & 
year. 

Finistcre  is  rich  in  metallic  products,  especially 
lend.  The  mines  of  Pouillnouen  and  Uuakmet 
are,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  any  in  France.  The 
lead  is  argentiferous;  and  about  700  kilogr.  of 
silver  a year  are  extracted  at  an  average.  Iron, 
zinc,  and  bismuth  are,  amongst  the  other  metals, 
procured  in  the  dip.  There  are  also  numerous 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  serpentine,  and  marble 
uarries,  and  beds  of  coal  and  potters’  earth 
he  manufactures  arc  principally  those  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  sail-cloth,  paper,  earthen- 
ware, cordage,  leather,  wax-candles,  soap,  and 
chemical  products.  Morlaix  has  a brisk  trade  in 
litharge,  butter,  Ac.  The  exports  generally  ex- 
ceed the  imports  in  value;  the  latter  are  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  more  S.  dips.,  as  wines,  brandy, 
and  oil.  Finistenrc  is  divided  into  5 arrondisse- 
meuts,  43  cantons,  and  381  communes.  Chief 
towns,  Quimper,  the  cap.,  Brest,  and  Morlaix. 
FINLAND,  called  by  the  inhab.  Suomen-maa, 


or  Land  of  Lakes  or  Marshes,  a country  of  N. 
Europe,  inc.,  with  the  exception  of  part ’of  Laj>- 
land.  the  extreme  N\V.  portion  of  the  Russian 
: empire.  It  lies  between  lat.  59°  50'  and  60°  25' 
N.,  and  long.  21°  and  82$°  E. : having  N.  Russian 
Lapland;  E.  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Olonets ; S.  the  Lake  Ladoga,  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ; and  W. 
Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  NNK. 
and  SSW.,  600  m. ; average  breadth  abuut  240  m. 
Total  area  6,400  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  altout  136,000 
Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,724,193  in  1858,  of  whom 
1,688,131  Lutheran,  and  36,062  members  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church. 

Physical  Aspect. — Finland  consists  principally 
of  a table  land  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  In  the  N.,  however,  the  Man- 
selka  mountains  have  an  average  height  of  be- 
tween 3,000  ami  4,000  ft.  The  coasts,  particularly 
on  the  8.,  are  surrounded  by  a vast  number  of 
rocky  islets,  separated  from  the  main  land  and 
from  each  other  by  intricate  and  narrow  chan- 
nels, rendering  the  shores  of  Finland  easy  of 
defence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  But  the 
chief  natural  feature  of  the  country  is  its  myriads 
of  lakes,  which  spread  like  a network  over  a large 
proportion  of  its  surface ; some  of  them  being  of 
very  considerable  size.  The  greater  number  of 
these  are  in  the  8.  and  E.;  they  have  frequent 
communications  with  each  other,  and  generally 
abound  with  islands.  There  are  numerous  rivers, 
hut  none  of  much  importance.  Climate  rigorous. 
Even  in  the  S.  the  winter  lasts  from  six  to  seven 
months,  and  in  the  N.  from  eight  to  nine  months. 
Dense  fogs  are  very  frequent ; heavy  rains  take 
place  in  autumn,  and  in  May  and  June  the  thaws 
nearly  put  a stop  to  all  travelling.  In  the  N.  the 
! sun  is  absent  during  Dec.  and  Jan. ; but  during 
the  short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost- 
l>erpetually  above  the  horizon,  the  heat  is  often 
very  great ; ami  near  Ulcaborg,  in  about  the  65th 
deg.  bit.,  the  com  is  sown  and  rea|>cd  within  six 
or  seven  weeks.  Crops,  in  all  parts  of  the  duchy, 
are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  sudden  frosts,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a 
variety  of  caterpillar  called  tvrila  by  the  natives. 
The  principal  geological  formations  are  granite, 
which  very  easily  disintegrates,  hard  limestone, 
and  slate.  Soil  for  the  most  part  stony  and 
poor. 

Agricultural  and  other  Produce.  — Finland  is 
more  productive  than  the  op|M»site  part  of  the 
.Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  when  it  belonged  to 
the  Swedish  crown,  it  furnished  a good  deal  more 
corn  than  was  necessary  for  its  own  consumption, 
and  was  termed  the  granary  of  Sweden.  Rye. 
and  barley  nre  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  culti- 
vated, the  rye  of  Vasa  being  celebrated  for  its 
excellence;  wheat  is  but  little  grown,  but  oats 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pea- 
sants are  obliged,  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  kiln-dry  all  the  grain,  after  which  it 
will  keep  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Pulse, 
hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  a little  tobacco  are  raised. 
Potatoes  were  introduced  about  1762,  and  are  now 
in  general  use.  Only  a small  pnqtortion  of  the 
surface  is  under  culture.  The  land  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  manure,  nnd  that  in  common 
use  is  wood  ashes,  procured  by  setting  lire  to  the 
forests  and  underwood,  after  which  operation 
heavy  crops  are  sometimes  obtained.  The  natural 
verty  ol  the  soil  is  such  that,  excepting  in  the 
prov.  of  Tavastehus,  where  it  is  deprived  of  a 
continued  supply  of  artificial  stimulus,  the  crops 
rapidly  fall  on,  and  the  cleared  land  is  soon  aban- 
doned for  another  portion  of  soil,  the  wood  on 
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winch  is  pnrposely  destroyed.  This  plan  of  ma-  \ code  of  laws  and  judicial  system  similar  to  that  of 
liuriug  the  land,  though  well  enough  adapted  to  [ Sweden.  For  more  than  half  a century  this  diet 
bring  fens  covered  with  brushwood  into  culliva-  was  inactive,  until  it  was  again  convoked, in  Sept, 
tion.  is  highly  injurious  to  the  forests,  and  con-  1*63,  by  the  ‘Gnuid-duke  Krn(»eror.'  The  revenue 
aequently  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  •,  of  Finland,  winch  is  kept  quite  distinct  from  that 
wealth.  The  forests,  which  arc  very  extensive,  | of  the  empire,  amounted,  in  1862,  to  3,005,269 
and  stretch  to  the  N.  limits  of  the  duchv,  consist  ( roubles,  or  420,321/.,  ami  the  expenditure,  during 
principally  of  pine  and  lir;  but  contain  also  the  same  year,  to  2,831,478  roubles,  or  404,4071. 
beech,  elm,  poplar,  oak,  ash  and  birch.  Timber, ! Among  the  privileges  of  the  people  is  that  none 
deals,  potash,  pitch,  tar,  and  resin  arc  amongst 1 but  a native  Finlander  can  bold  any  office  of 
the  most  important  products  of  Finland.  Cherries  trust  in  the  country.  The  Finnish  troops,  amount- 
and  apples  ripen  at  Vasa,  and  a species  of  crab-  i ing  in  time  of  jKrnce  to  alsmt  3,000  men,  are  not 
apple  grows  wild  in  the  W. ; but  other  fruits,  ex-  intermixed  with  the  ordinary  Russian  troops, 
copt  a few  kind  of  berries,  are  rare.  Next  to  agri- 1 Hie  Finnish  fleet,  by  far  the  best  manned  portion 
culture,  cattle-breeding  and  tisbing  are  tlie  chief  of  the  Russian  naval  force,  forins  a distinct  aquad- 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  meadows  and  run  under  the  national  flag.  Sveaborg,  on  some 
pastures,  though  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  a little 
them,  are,  in  general,  very  good ; and  furnish,  distance  from  Helsingfors,  is  a principal  station  of 
with  leaves  and  straw,  an  abundant  supply  of  tin*  Russian  fleet,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified, 
food  for  nearly  head  of  cattle,  835, 000  t Almost  all  the  pop.  as  before  slat ed  are  Lutherans, 

sheep,  with  considerable  numbers  of  hogs  and  under  the  bishop  of  Abo  and  Borgo;  except  ui 
goats.  Horses,  of  which  there  are  about.  235,000,  the  government  of  Wvborg,  where  they  belong 
are  small,  strong,  and  hardy.  In  the  N.  the  pea-  to  the  Russian  church.  Public  education  is  very' 
Mints  iiosscs*  large  herds  of  rein-deer.  Bears,  backward.  There  is,  however,  a university  at 
wolves!  elks,  deer,  foxes,  beavers,  polecat*,  ami  Helsingfors,  with  5 academies,  and  12  superior 
various  kinds  of  game  abound.  Seal  and  herring  j schools.  A society  for  t he  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  are  established  on  many  parts  of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature  bus  been  wannlv 
coast;  and  the  salmon  and  stneraltng  (Cltipea  patronised  by  the  Russian  government. 
harengu*)  are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  People . — Oil  the  W.  coast,  and  in  the  Aland 

lakes,’  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  an  im-  Archipelago  (which  is  included  in  Finland),  the 
(sirtant  juirt  of  their  food.  Iron  mines  were  for-  inhab.  are  mostly  of  Swedish,  amt  in  the  SK.  of 
luerlv  wrought,  but  at  present  only  bog-iron  is  Russian  descent;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
procured.  Lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  nitre,  tin,  and  pop.  are  Filina.  The  latter  have,  by  many  goo- 
copper  are  met  with  ; the  last  two,  hut  esjKreially  grnphers,  been  identified  with  the  Fenmi of  Tacitus, 
copper,  being  produced  in  considerable  quanti-  and  the  Phinni  of  Ptolemy.  There  are,  however, 
tics;  salt  is  very  scarce,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  considerable 
articles  of  import.  Manufactures,  except  the  pro-  doubt  respecting  such  identity.  The  Finns  call 
ducts  of  a few  cotton  factories  (the  result  of  the  themselves  SonomaluXoetlo , or  * inhabitants  of  the 
prohibitive  system),  iron  forges,  glass  works,  sail-  marshes.’  They  have  no  analogy  with  the  Sla- 
cloth,  and  hose  factories,  are  entirely  domestic,  vonian  or  Teutonic  races.  They  are  of  middle 
The  |H*asant  prepares  his  own  tar.  potash,  and  height,  robust,  flat-faced,  with  prominent  cbeek- 
cbarcoal ; constructs  his  own  boat  furniture  and  Ixaies.  light,  reddish,  or  yellowish  brown  hair, 
wooden  utensils ; and  weaves  at  home  the  coarse  grey  eyes,  little  Ward,  and  a dull  sallow  coin- 
woollen  and  other  fabrics  he  uses.  He  often  lives  (flexion.  They  are  courageous,  hospitable,  and 
100  miles  from  any  town,  and  is.  therefore,  thrown  honest;  but  obstinate  in  the  extreme,  indolent, 
for  the  most  part  "upon  his  own  resources  and  in-  dirty,  and  it  is  said  revengeful.  They  are  grave 
gemiitv  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  In  some  i and  rather  unsocial.  Almost  every  one  is  a poet 
districts  the  inhab.  never  repair  to  a town  but  to  ; or  musician.  But  they  have  no  taste  for  dancing, 
obtain  salt.  Tlu*  exports,  of  the  value  of  about  or  indeed  knowledge  of  the  art,  or  of  games  of 
3,000,000  silver  roubles  a year,  consist  of  timber.  I chance,  cxrept  in  the  towns,  where  they  have 
butchers’  meat,  butter,  skins,  potash,  tar,  and  fish,  i been  introduced  by  the  Swedes,  Their  ntnuse- 
to  Russia  and  Sweden,  with  which  countries  the  meats  consist  principally  in  feats  of  bodily  strength 
principal  intercourse  is  maintained.  In  18.V2  the  > and  activity.  The  customs  and  habits  of  the 
export  trade  employed  467  vessels  of  107,000  tons,  j Finns  have  been  handed  down  time  immemorial, 
and  the  coasting  trade  about  000  vessels  of  50.000  and  their  costume  forcibly  brought  their  supposed 
tons.  There  are  a few  good  roads,  made  by  the  E.  origin  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  observe* 
Swedes  while  they  were  in  possession  of  the  i in  liis  letters  from  the  N.  of  Europe,  * 1 could 
country;  but  they  do  not  extend  far  into  the  in-  j fancy  myself  in  Asia.  The  peasants  wear  long 
tenor.  Post  horses  are  furnished,  ns  in  Sweden,  j loose  robes  of  a coarse  woollen  manufacture,  secured 
bv  the  adjacent  farmers.  In  commercial  dealings,  ! by  a silken  ceinture  like  tlu*  ktanmerbund  of  the 
the  Russian  is  the  currency  established  by  law  ; j Mussulmans.  Their  dress,  except  the  European 
hut  Swedish  paper  money  is  also  in  circulation.  : hat,  resembles  that  of  the  Beo|*arries  of  CabouL 
Gcvemmrnt. — Since  1831,  Finland  has  been  di-  In  Russian  or  Old  Finland,  the  peasants  wear  a 
rifled  into  8 bin*,  or  governments,  of  very  unequal : cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a kbalaat,  re- 
magnitude,  the  most  northerly,  Ulenhorg,  living  sembllng  in  form,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  E.  dress.’ 
about  as  large  as  all  the  others;  but  this  is  a (pp.  251-259 ) The  Finns  make  frequent  use  of 
consequence  of  the  wildness  and  sterility  of  the  hot  vapour  baths,  and  Malle- Brun  suppose*  that 
country,  the  absolute  amount  of  its  (lopiilotinu  ; they  communicated  the  custom  to  their  Russian 
and  its  density,  especially  the  latter,  being  far  j conquerors. 

Ixdow  the  average  of  the  more  southerly  govern-  ; History. — The  Finns  were  pagans,  living  under 
incuts.  The  lan*  are  subdivided  into  fugderier  or  | their  own  independent  kings  till  the  12th  ccn- 
dist riots,  and  in  furrade*  or  circles.  Chief  towns,  I tury;  about  the  middle  of  which  Finland  was 
Helsinfors,  the  present  cap.;  Abo.  the  former  cap. ; conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced  I'hris- 
Tavnstehus,  Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  Tomeo.  A Hus-  i tianity.  The  province  of  Wvborg  was  conquered 
siau  military  governor  resides  at  Helsinfors.  Fin-  and  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Gnat,  in 
land  has  a*  diet  composed  of  the  orders  of  the1  1721;  the  remainder  of  the  country  became  part 
nohilitv,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasantry,  and  a of  the  Russian  dominions  (also  Ire  conquest)  in 
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1809.  Ever  since  that  (icriiid  the  Russian  govern-  f 
iiioiit  has  endeavoured,  by  conciliating  the  Finnish 
(tarty,  and  promoting  objects  of  national  import- 
ance, to  attach  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  its 
interests ; and  in  this  it  is  said  to  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

FIORENZOLA,  u town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Piacenza,  on  the  I.ardi,  16  in.  SE.  Piacenza.  Pop. 
6,132  in  1861.  The  town  was  the  native  place  of  ■ 
Cardinal  Alberoni.  About  8 m.  S.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mira,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Velein, 
buried  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  fall  of  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  situated,  and 
not  discovered  till  1761.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity that  have  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins  are  more 
numerous  and  perfect  than  in  any  other  ancient 
city  of  Italv,  with  the  exception  of  Herculaneum 
ami  I'oinjH'ii. 

FIUME,  a sea-port  town  of  Austria,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  lat.  do0  19'  39"  N.,  long.  14° 
26'  45"  K.  Pop.  1 •"».:{  1 9 in  1*67.  Fiume  is  the 
chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  distr. 
called  the  Hungarian  ‘ Litorale/  and,  with  the 
minor  adjacent  harbours  of  lluccari,  Porto  Re,  ami 
Martinschizza,  is  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rich 
and  powerful  kingdom  of  Hungary  with  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  importance  of  Fiume  was  re- 
cognised at  an  early  period  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  who  constructed  a magnificent  road 
about  76  in.  in  length,  leading  to  this  port  from 
Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  the  spot  where  the  inland 
navigation  by  means  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Culpa 
terminates.  This  road  was  called,  after  its  founder, 
the  * t ’arolina ; * but  the  clitHcult  task  of  traversing 
the  Julian  Alps  was  found  to  be  but  im|>erfecily 
accomplished  bv  its  means,  and  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II.  laid  down  another  line  of  road  to  the 
coast,  between  Carlstadt  and  Zeng,  in  the  military 
frontier,  which  was  named  the  ‘ Josephina/  In 
1809,  a third  line  of  road,  one  of  the  tinest  under-  [ 
takings  of  the  kiud  in  Europe,  was  opened  at.  the  : 
expense  of  a joint-stock  company,  the  share-  i 
holders  in  which  were  chiefly  magnates  of  Hun-  ! 
gary.  This  road  was  named  the  * Louisa/  after  j 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa;  and,  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  gentle  declivity,  is  the  most  fre-  j 
quented.  Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  and  | 
the  outlay  of  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  an  1 
endeavour  to  render  the  Culpa  navigable  above 
Carlstadt,  the  trade  carried  on  here  is  not  very 
considerable,  excepting  in  years  when  there  is  a 1 
large  t xj strtal  ion  of  grain  to  Great  Britain,  France,  ; 
and  other  countries. 

The  branch  of  the  Louisa  rond  which  leads  to  ( 
Buccari  is  childly  used  for  the  transport  of  timber  j 
and  staves.  The  oak  timber  of  Caraiola,  and  the  I 
Littorale,  is  of  the  best  quality ; and  the  ships 
built  at  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  other  ports,  being 
strong,  handsome,  ami  well  lilted  out,  and  their 
crews  expert  and  temperate,  are  much  sought  after 
uml  bring  high  freights.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures at  Fiume  of  linen,  coarse  cloths,  leather, 
and  rosoglio;  also  a wax-blcaching  establishment, 
and  a sugar  retincry.  The  harbour  is  small,  being 
only  the  entrance  to  u mountain -si ream  of  a few 
miles  in  length,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
clear.  Large  vessels  lie  in  the  roadstead,  at  a few 
hundred  paces  off  shore,  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough,  and  where  the  high  land  of  the  coast 
shelters  them  tolerably  well  from  the  effects  of  the 
bora,  or  NE.  wind. 

FLA  51  BORO  CGI  I HEAD,  a bold  promontory 
of  England  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  projecting  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea;  lat.  .>4°  7'  N., 
long.  9°  6'  VV.  This  is  at  once  the  most  striking 
and  moat  celebrated  headland  on  the  E.  coast  of 
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the  kingdom.  Its  high,  white,  perpendicular, 
limestone  cliffs  render  it  a most  conspicuous  object. 
Many  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  in- 
sulated, of  a pyramidal  form,  and  soar  to  a great 
height.  Most  of  them  have  solid  bases,  but  others 
are  pierced  through  and  arched.  On  the  X.  side 
are  vast  caverns,  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
bond,  the  retreat  of  immense  numbers  of  sea-fowl 
and  wild  pigeons.  A light-house,  with  a revolving 
light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  214  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this  head  in 
1806. 

FLANDERS,  the  name  of  a fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  district  of  Belgium,  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  E.  and  W.  Flanders.  See  Rkloium. 

FLECHE  (LA),  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Sarthc, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  24  m.  S\V.  Le  Mans,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop.  7,077  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built ; streets 
1 broad,  clean,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  sup- 
j nl ied  hv  an  aqueduct  unwurda  of  & m.  in  length, 
its  chief  public  building  is  a royal  military 
college,  formerly  a celebrated  Jesuits’  college, 

I founded,  in  1603,  by  Henry  IV.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  well  laid  out;  contains  an  elegant 
1 church, a public  library  with  14,000  voK,  a picture- 
gallery;  and  has  attached  to  it  a flue  park,  and 
gardens.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas,  town-hall, 
ball  of  justice,  and  hospital,  art?  the  other  principal 
edifices.  La  Flcche, though  advantageously  placed 
on  a navigable  river,  is  remarkably  deficient  in 
manufactures  and  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a sub- 
prefecture,  and  eourt  of  original  jurisdiction.  Its 
environs  are  exceedingly  agreeable.  Previously 
to  the  10th  century,  it  was  called  Fista ; it  owes 
' its  present  name  to  the  spire  (Jtechc),  placed  in 
the  Pith  century  on  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas’s 
church.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Scotch  philosophers, 
David  Hume,  resided  at  La  Fleohe  in  1736  and 
1736,  ond  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  earliest  work,  the  ‘The  Treatise  of  Hummt 
Nature/  La  Flfeche  was  the  birthplace  of  Des- 
cartes. 

F LENS  BURG,  a sea-port  town  of  Germany,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  at  the  bottom 
of  a deep  fiord  or  hay,  19  m.  NNW.  Schleswig, 
on  the  railway  from  Kiel  to  Friedericio.  Pop. 
19,682  in  1860.  The  town  is  ancient,  well  built, 
clean,  and  thriving.  The  harbour  lias  water  suf- 
tieient  to  float  the  largest  ships.  There  are  sugar- 
houses  and  distilleries,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
cotton,  paper,  soap,  and  tobacco ; but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  tiles  made  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 
About  230  vessels  belong  to,  and  several  are  built 
at,  the  port. 

FLINT,  a niarit.  co.  of  N.  Wales,  consisting  of 
two  separate  portions,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  actuary  of  the  Dee 
and  the  Dee  itself,  and  on  the  S.  and*  VV.  by  Den- 
bighshire; the  other  and  smaller  portion  lie’s  along 
tho  S.  hank  of  the  Dee,  between  Cheshire  and 
| Salop.  Area  289  sq.  m.,  or  181,906  acres,  being 
the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The  surface 
is  considerably  diversified.  The  X.  part  Is  mostly 
flat,  and  consist*  in  great  part  of  a portion  of  tho 
vale  of  Glwyd.  The  vale  of  Mold  is  also  flat  and 
highly  productive,  us  is  the  detached  portion  to 
the  S.  of  the  Dee.  A ridge  of  hills  runs  through 
| the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  mostly  parallel 
j to  the  Dee  and  its  actuary,  which,  though  ex- 
; temally  barren,  are  valuable  from  their  mines  of 
lead  and  other  minerals;  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  a larger  proportion  of  good  land  in  this  than  in 
1 any  other  Welsh  county.  Besides  the  Dee  and  tho 
! CTwyd,  the  county  is  watered  by  the  AJyn  and 
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other  streams.  Agriculture,  though  still  rather  guttered  voters  for  Flint  and  its  contributory  hors, 
backward,  has  been  materially  improved,  and  751  in  1862,  among  whom  85  * acot-and-lot  ’ voters, 
nmnv  parts  are  well  cultivated.  There  has  also,  The  municipal  lx>r.  is  restricted  to  a smnll  space 
within  the  present  century,  l>een  a great  improve-  round  the  town,  and  is  governed  hy  4 aldermen 
ment  in  the  farm  buildings  and  cottages,  and  in  and  12  counsellors.  The  numerous  relies  in  the 
the  implements  and  stock.  Manufactures  have  vicinity  make  it  probable  that  Flint  was  a Homan 
been  introduced  into  Flintshire,  especially  that  of  station ; and  the  remains  of  smelting-places  and 
cotton,  which  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Mold,  washes  on  the  ancient  plan,  prove  that  the  lead 
Hut  the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  mines  had  been  worked  at  a remote  {jeriod. 
this  co.,  next  to  agriculture,  is  that  of  mining : its  FLODDEN,  a village  of  England,  co.  Nor- 
lead  mines  are  at  present  the  most  extensive  of  thiimberlaiid,  5 m.  SE.  Coldstream,  memorable  as 
any  in  the  emnire;  those  of  copper  are  also  of  the  scene  of  one  of  the  moot  destructive  conflicts 
considerable  value:  and  beds  of  coal  exist  all  recorded  in  British  history.  James  IV.,  king  of 
along  the  shore  of  the  Dee,  large  quantities  of  Scotland,  having  invaded  England  with  a large 
which  arc  used  in  smelting  works,  in  addition  to  force,  wan  encountered  here,  on  the  9th  of  Sept., 
those  that  arc  exported.  The  smelting  works  in  1513,  by  an  English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  vicinity  of  Holywell  are  very  extensive,  and  James,  who  was  destitute  of  every  quality  of  a 
employ  from  600  to  700  hands.  Flint  returns  2 ; general,  except  braven*,  was  killed,  and  his  army 
mews,  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  1 for  the  co.  and  1 for  totally  defeated.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
the  town  of  Flint  and  its  contributory  hors.  Scotch  was  extremely  great.  Besides  the  king, 
Registered  electors  for  the  co..  2,895  in  1862.  no  fewer  than  12  earls,  13  lords,  ami  5 eldest  sons 
Flintshire  is  divided  into  5 hundreds  and  28  pa-  of  {jeers,  with  a vast  number  of  gentlemen  and 
fishes;  and  in  1861  had  a pop.  of  69,737,  living  in  persons  of  distinction,  and  probably  about  10,000 
15,1 13  houses,  (iross  annual  value  of  real  property,  common  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  held.  The  loss 
255.5694  in  1857,  and  331,807/.  in  1862.  on  the  part  of  the  English  uas  comparatively  in- 

Fuxt,  a par.  bor.  anti  sen-port  town  of  N.  considerable.  This  is  by  far  the  most  calamitous 
Wales,  co.  Flint,  bund.  Colcshill,  on  the  icstuary  defeat  in  the  Scottish  annals,  and  ns  there  Mas 
of  the  Dee,  11  m.  NW.  Chester,  and  185  m.  NW.  hardly  a family  of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  M ho 
London  by  London  and  North  Western  railway,  did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  it.  the  whole 
via  Chester.  Pop.  8,428  in  1861.  The  borough  nation  was  involved  in  mourning  and  despair, 
includes  the  parish  of  Flint  and  the  toMiiship  of  (See  Ty tier,  Pinkerton,  Histories  ot  Scotland.  Sir 
Colcshill-FaMT.  It  is  situated  within  a large  f Walter  Scott  has  given  a vivid  and  generally  cur- 
quadrangular  space,  surrounded,  on  the  principle  red  account  of  this  great  battle  in  his  ‘ Marmion.*) 
of  a Human  encampment,  by  ramparts,  and  a deep  FLORENCE  (Ital.  Firenze,  an.  Florentia  Ttts- 
e»  trench  ment,  having  at  the  NE.  extremity  its  corvm),  a famous  city  of  Central  Italy,  and,  since 
ancient  castle.  Two  main  streets  cross  at  right  1865,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  both 
angles,  and  are  similarly  intersected  by  smaller  sides  the  Arno,  63  ra.  S.  by  W.  Bologna,  08  m. 
streets,  the  frequent  gaps  ami  broken  Malls  in  ENE.  Leghorn,  and  187  m.  NW.  Home,  on  the 
M'lnch  give  the  town  a dilapidated,  deserted  aspect,  railway  from  Home  to  Milan.  Pop.  112,236  in 
It  has  a neM'  church,  dedicated  to  St,  Mary,  and  1862,  and  estimated  at  150,000  in  Sept.  1865,  after 
five  dissenting  chapels;  a national  school  for  140  the  transfer  of  the  government  and  court  of  the  king 
children,  several  Sunday  schools,  and  a guildhall,  of  Italy  to  the  city.  Florence  stands  in  a richly 
The  assizes,  formerly  held  here,  have  been  long  wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  beautiful  valley,  en- 
since  removed  to  Mold,  to  which  the  county  gaol  1 circled  by  the  Apennines,  and  is  well  built  and 
has  also  been  more  recently  transferred.  The  coal  , agreeable.  Its  shape  is  nearly  a square,  the  sides 
works  and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  employ  the  j of  M'hich  almost  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
chief  part  of  the  pop.  Of  late  years,  in  conse-  {joints:  the  Amo  intersects  it  from  SE.  to  NW.,  3 
qucnce  of  olwtructions  in  the  channel  of  the  Dee,  of  the  quarters  into  which  it  is  divided  being  situ- 
Flint  has  become,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  ated  on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on  the  left  Iwuik 
port  of  Chester;  and  here  the  larger  vessels  (es-  of  the  river.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  old  Mall  about 

iiecially  those  M-ith  timber)  discharge  into  5 m.  in  circuit,  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by 
ighters,  or  rafts  are  formed  and  floated  up  to  that  7 gates,  M’hich,  besides  being  useless  as  a means 
city.  The  wharfs,  which  have  been  much  improved,  of  defence,  is  injurious,  by  preventing  the  free  in- 
and  extended  of  late  years,  arc  accessible  to  ves-  gress  and  egress  of  the  citizens,  and  checking  the 
sels  of  300  tons,  at  any  time  of  tide.  Railways  circulation  of  the  air.  The  communication  be- 
lead  from  the  wharfs  to  the  mines.  The  exports  tween  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  is  maintained 
consist  chiefly  of  coals  to  Ireland  and  coastwise;  by  means  of  7 bridges.  Florence  contains  a great 
and  lend,  in  pigs,  sheets,  drc.,  front  the  M urks  in  number  of  magnificent  edifices  and  squares,  gene* 
the  vicinity.  During  the  summer  season  Flint  is  rally  adorned  with  statues,  columns,  or  fountains  : 
a place  of  some  resort  for  sea-bathing  : there  arc  there  are  no  fewer  than  171)  churches,  89  convents, 
also  hot  baths  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  2 royal,  and  tnanv  other  palaces  12  hospitals,  atul 
The  castle,  now  in  a state  of  rapid  decay,  is  a 8 great  and  small  theatres.  Altogether  Florence 
square  building,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  Ijcuim  the  asjtect  of  a city  filled  with  nobles  and 
angles,  and  at  the  fourth  is  a much  larger  tower  ; their  domestics — a city  of  bridges,  churches,  and 
at  a little  distance  from  the  castle,  but  originally  palaces.  Even'  building  has  a superb  and  archi- 
joined  to  it  by  a drawbridge.  Formerly  the  Dee  tectural  form.  Each  angle  of  a street  presents  an 
flowed  beneath  the  walls,  and  rings  Mere  fastened  architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drawn  fora  scene  in  a 
in  them,  to  which  ships  were  moored;  but  it  has  theatre.  Many  of  the  houses  are  palaces;  and  a 
now  receded  to  some  distance.  The  foundation  of  palace  in  Florence  is  a magnificent  pile,  venerable 
this  castle  is  ascribed  to  Henrv  II.  Flint  received  from  its  antiquity,  of  a square  and  bulky  form, 
its  first  charter  in  1283.  Since  the  27tli  Henry  with  a plain  front,  extending  from  two  to  three 
VIII.  it  returned  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  along  hundred  feet,  built  of  huge  dark  grey  stones,  in  a 
with  the  contributor}’  hors,  of  Hhydhtn,  Overton,  massive,  gloomy,  ami  impressive  style.  The  roof 
Caerwis,  and  Caergwle : to  these  the  Reform  Act  is  flat,  with  a deep  cornice,  and  bold  projected 
added  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Mold:  the  right  soffits,  which  gives  a grand,  square,  ami  mngnifi- 
of  voting  previously  to  the  Reform  Act  was  vested  cent  appearance  to  the  edifice.  The  chimneys 
in  the  inhab.  paying  poor  and  church  rates.  He-  are  grouped  into  stacks,  the  tops  of  M’hich,  increas- 
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ing  in  bulk  as  they  rise  in  height,  resemble  a 
crown.  Many  of  these  palaces  are  fitted  up  with 
great  magnificence,  anti  some  of  them  contain 
vulunblc  galleries  of  pictures*,  that  are  mostly  open 
to  the  public.  The  streets,  though  in  parts  nar- 
row, winding,  and  angular,  are  mostly  wide  and 
straight ; and  they  arc  admirably  paved,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  with  angular 
blocks  of  trap,  or  sandstone.  The  houses  generally 
are  substantial,  more  so,  apparently,  than  those  of 
Rome.  The  Piazza  rea/e  is  the  largest  square  ; it 
has  a tine  marble  fountain,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo  I.  by  John  of  Hologna; 
the  Piazza  delF  Annunziata  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades. and  has  two  fine  bronze  fountains,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  The  Piazza 
del  Mtrcato  Vecchia , exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  has  a marble  column  from  which  it  is  a mile 
to  each  extremity.  The  Amo  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  The  bridge,  iS.  *T. rinita , 
built  of  marble  in  1557  by  Ammanati,  is  designed 
in  a style  of  elegance  and  simplicity  unrivalled  by 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  modem  artists.  The 
Ponte  Vecchia , built  in  1345,  has  the  houses  of  the 
street  continued  over  it,  so  that  it  is  not  till  they 
arrive  at  an  open  arcade  in  the  centre  that  passen- 
gers become  aware  of  their  situation.  The  bridges 
and  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  quays  by 
which  it  is  Isirdered,  afford  tine  views  of  trie  river, 
Florence  Wing  in  this  respect  much  superior  to 
the  ' Eternal  City.*  The  cathedral,  or  Lhumo,  a 
vast  edifice,  coated  with  marble,  about  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  384  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
stands  in  a spacious  square.  It  was  W*gun  by 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo  in  1200,  and  finished  by  Brunel- 
leschi in  1420:  its  cupola  is  said  to  have  suggested  . 
to  Michael  Angelo  the  first  idea  of  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it 
were,  with  various-coloured  marble  slabs,  arranged 
in  narrow  strips  or  panels.  • There  is  something, ’ 
says  a recent  traveller,  ‘imiwisiug  in  the  name  of 
a marble  edifice,  but  not  so  in  the  reality  : polished 
marble  is  worse  than  rough  marble,  wfiich,  again, 
is  inferior  to  sandstone  or  granite;  but  coloured 
marble  (parti-coloured  especially)  is  worse  than  all. 
The  Ihtomo  of  Florence,  built  in  defiance  of  all  the 
orders  of  architecture,  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic, 
uUhnugh  of  the  age  of  the  latter  style  ; and  its  di- 
mensions alone  give  it  greatness.  The  interior  is 
very  striking,  but  spoiled  by  a circular  screen  of 
Grecian  columns  round  the  altar.’  Another  tra-  \ 
verier  says,  that  this  cathedral  Ls  to  St.  Peter's 
what  harlequin  is  to  a Roman  senator.  The  C7«n- 
paniU , or  belfry,  adjoining  the  lJuomo,  hut  de- 
tached from  it,  Ls  a tine  tower  288  ft.  in  height. 
Charles  V.  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  lie 
used  to  say  it  should  be  kept  in  a glass  case. 
With  the  exception  of  the  /Juomo,  the  other 
churches  have  Rule  worth  notice  in  their  architec- 
ture, and  many  of  them  are  unfinished  and  poor. 
That  of  Santa  Croce,  however,  called  the  Pan-  ^ 
thcon  of  Florence,  is  interesting  from  its  contain- 
ing the  remains  and  tombs  of  four  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modem  Italy,  or  indeed  of  modem  times 
— Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Machiavelli,  and  Al- 
fieri.  The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  contains  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Medici  family,  said  by  Lord 
Byron  to  be  a ‘ tawdry,  glaring,  and  unfinished  : 
chapel,*  and  admitted  by  less  severe  critics  to  be  | 
ostentatious  and  in  had'  taste.  In  a cloister  at- 
tached to  this  church  is  the  I.aurentian  library,  I 
containing  a peculiarly  valuable  collection  of 
above  11,000  manuscripts  and  120,000  vols. 

Among  the  palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Vecchio , or 
old  palace,  inhabited  by  the  Medici,  when  citizens 
of  Florence.  It waa  begun  in  1298,  and  finished 
in  1550.  It  Ls  in  a massive,  severe,  and  gloomy 


j style,  and  has  a noble  tower  208  ft.  in  height, 
which  commands  a tine  view  of  the  surrounding 
count rv.  This  palace  is  now  occupied  with  the 
principal  public  offices.  The  Palazzo  Pitti , 
erected  in  1440,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy,  is  a vast  and  heavy  structure;  it  is  tur- 
. uished  in  the  in«»st  costly  manner,  ami  is  enriched 
i with  a great  number  of  tine  statues,  busts,  and  pic- 
tures, and  an  excellent  library.  Attached  to  the 
Pitti  palace  are  the  Boboli  gardens,  laid  out  by 
Cosmo  1.  in  1550,  in  the  pure  classical  style  : that 
is,  in  rectangular  walks,  Ranked  with  cut  trees 
fashioned  into  a wall  or  arched  over  head,  amt 
[ furnished  with  a due  quantity  of  stone  steps,  stone 
1 walls,  and  stone  statues.  Connected  with  these 
gardens  is  the  botanical  garden,  a museum  of 
natural  history,  a splendid  anatomical  collection 
modelled  iu  wax  by  tbe  Abbe'  Fontana,  occupying 
15  apartments,  and  a fine  library.  Another  fine 
j palace,  the  Riccardi,  was  built  in  1440,  after  a de- 
! sign  by  Michelozzo.  It  has  a noble  gallery,  with 
! a ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  a select 
J library  with  40,000  vols.,  open  to  the  public.  It 
; is  now  occupied  by  the  Accademia  della  Cruwca 
1 and  some  public  depart  incuts.  But  the  glory  of 
; Florence  is  its  grand  gallery : it  occupies  theuptier 
| floor  of  the  Ufizi,  a building  erected  after  a design 
i of  Vasari  by  Cosmo  I.,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
I corridors  or  galleries,  each  448  ft.  in  length,  mid 
1 72  ft.  a^atrt,  united  at  one  end  by  a thin!  corridor, 
tbe  choicest  and  most  valuable  specimens  of  art 
being  preserved  in  saloons  opening  from  the  cor- 
ridors on  each  side.  Tim  gallery  contains  some 
chefs-d"  oeuvre  of  statuarv,  at  the  head  of  which,  by 
universal  consent,  is  placed  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
the  goddess  who  * lives  and  loves  in  stone.’  The 
matchless  statue  was  discovered  in  the  lfith  cen- 
tury, in  the  Villa  Hndriann,  near  Tivoli ; and  being 
acquired  by  tlic  Medici  family,  was  placed  in  their 
palace  in  Romo,  whence  it  was  convqyed  to  Flo- 
rence by  order  of  Cosmo  III.  The  whole  of  the 
left  arm,  and  a part  of  the  right,  are  modem,  hav- 
ing been  restored  by  BandinellL  An  inscription 
on  the  base  intimates  that  it  is  the  work  o 1 an 
Athenian  artist,  called  Cleomenes  :this,  however, 
is  generally  discredited.  But,  whoever  may  l>e 
the  sculptor,  it  Ls  certainly  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  famous  statue  of  Venus  sold  by  Praxiteles  to 
the  Cnidians,  respecting  which  some  rather  curious 
itarticulan  may  be  seen  in  Pliny.  (Hist.  Nat., 
lib.  xxxvL  §/>.)  The  attitude  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici  corresponds  with  tbe  verses  of  Ovid,  who 
perhaps  had  this  very  statue  in  his  eye: — 

1 Ipsa  Venus  pubem,  quoties  vclamina  ponit, 
Protcgiiur  latva  scmi-reducta  manu.’ 

De  Arte  A maud.,  ii.  r.  C14. 

Addison  says  of  this  famous  statue,  that 4 the  soft- 
ness of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  the  shape,  air  ami 
posture,  and  the  correctness  of  the  design,  are  in- 
expressible.* (Travels,  art.  ‘Florence.’)  And, 
according  to  Byron, 

* the  goddess  loves  In  stone,  and  fills 

The  air  around  with  beauty.* 

Among  the  other  chefs-iFteurrc , the  best  perhaps 
arc,  tbe  Knife-grinder,  the  Fawn,  the  Wrestlers, 
and  Niobe  and  her  Children.  The  collection  of 
paintings  comprises  superb  specimens  of  all  the 
best  schools,  and  is  said  to  siiq^ass  even  that  of  the 
Vatican  Sinking  of  this  gallery,  an  Kngli.-h  tra- 
veller observes: — ‘Persons  like  myself,  with  no 
pretensions  to  connoisseursbip,  will  feel  bow  poor 
and  vulgar  the  pictures  of  the  tranumtane  artists 
are  when  placed  beside  the  works  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian masters  in  this  gallery.  Among  those  who 
admire  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  for  their 
correct  and  faithful  representation  of  individual 
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nature,  an<l  their  skill  in  chiaroscuro,  there  are 
few.  I venture  to  think,  whose  taste,  after  some 
weeks  sjient  in  iierambulating  the  picture  galleries 
of  Ihune  or  Florence,  will  not  undergo  a meta- 
morphosis— few  who  will  not  feel  a strong  prefer- 
ence for  what  is  called  the  u ideal"  or ‘*  grand  style" 
— for  the  saints,  prophets,  Madonnas,  holy  fami- 
lies, syhils,  and  goddesses  of  the  Roman,  Floren- 
tine, and  Lombard  artists,  which  arc  in  truth  im- 
personations of  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity, 
—maternal  love,  heroic  fortitude,  intellectual 
energy,  sublime  benevolence,  and  rapt  devotion. 
The  same  probation  will  probably  also  create  a 
predilection  in  sculpture  for  the  naked  figure,  and 
induce  a lielief  that  the  artist’s  lalnuir  is  thrown 
away  upon  toga*  and  tunics  however  gracefully 
folded, — that  it  is  the  kernel,  not  the  husk, — the 
man,  not  his  dra|M-rv,  which  is  the  well-spring  of 
beauty  and  the  recipient  of  character.  Such  at 
least  was  my  own  exjierience.  The  study  of  the 
works  of  the  gTcat  Italian  masters  has  this  line 
moral  effect,  that  it  ennobles  our  conceptions  of 
the  capabilities  and  destiny  of  man.  It  puts  the 
d<»ctrine  of  immortality  on  canvas,  and  presents 
it  to  the  eve.  1 was  delighted  with  Guido’s  female 
heads,  which  seemed  to  me  radiant  with  grace  ami 
sweetness,  purity  and  beauty,  even  beyond  those 
of  Raphael.  The  I talian  schools  are  loss  rich  in 
lnndsrnite,  yet  in  this  department  who  can  surpass 
Salvator?  1 had  uo  adequate  idea  of  this  great 
artist's  genius  till  1 saw  nearly  a dozen  of  Ills 
large  pieces  in  the  Pitti  and  Corsmi  palaces  in 
Florence.  Thov  seemed  to  have  all  the  splendour 
of  Claude’s,  with  the  addition  of  that  lofty,  Iwld, 
mountain  scenery  which  a Scotsman  is  apt  to 
consider  as  essential  to  the  highest  class  of  land- 
scape.’ The  great  gallon.’  communicates  by  a co- 
vered passage  not  only  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
separated  from  it  by  a street,  hut  also  with  the 
I’itti  palace,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
being  carried  over  the  latter  by  the  Ponte  V'cvchio, 
or  oh  I bridge. 

Besides  the  Riccardi  and  Latirentian  libraries, 
the  Magliabecchi  library,  containing  a rare,  ex- 
tensive, and  valuable  collection  of  liooks,  is 
open  to  the  public : it  is  placed  below  the  grand 
gallery. 

Florence  is  subject  to  fogs  in  the  winter;  hut 
in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  a delightful  residence, 
well  provided  with  everything  that  can  gratify 
the  man  of  taste  and  science,  or  the  voluptuary. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  straw  hats,  articles 
of  alabaster,  scagliola  and  pietre  dure,  j>erfun)ery, 
Jewellery,  artificial  (lowers,  porcelain,  engravings, 
and  other  objects  of  the  line  arts.  The  literary 
and  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and 
im|tortaut.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  academy 
Ifvl/a  Cnntca,  established  in  1682,  to  which  has 
been  united  the  ancient  university  of  Florence. 
The  name  Crwro  (chaff,  or  husk  of  com)  has  been 
assumed  by  this  academy,  in  allusion  to  the  grand 
object  of  its  institution,  the  sifting  or  purifying 
of  the  Italian  language.  This  academy,  published 
in  1(512,  in  1 vol,  folio,  the  first  edition  of  the 
celebrated  lexicon,  entitled  Vocaltolario  della 
Cru*iu.  the  fourth  and  last  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared  in  6 vols  in  1729-38 ; a work  which,  though 
ia*rhnjrs  not  quite  perfect,  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted to  l»e  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language, 
(Tiraboschi.  Storia  della  Litternturn  Italiana,  viiu 
fill,  edit.  1793.)  An  edition  of  the  Vocaltolario 
della  Crusea,  including  numerous  words  selected 
from  the  authors  quoted  bv  the  academy,  hut 
omitted  by  them,  was  published  at  Naples  in 
174(1,  in  6 vols  folio.  This  is  preferred  bv  some  to 
the  genuine  Vocabolario.  (Tiraboschi.  tthi  tmpra .) 
Resides  this  famous  academy,  there  are  in  Florence 
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a Scania  di  Belle  Arti.  or  school  of  the  fine  art*, 
a medico-chirurgioal  school,  an  athemeum.  and  a 
numlicr  of  other  literary  societies.  A school  was 
o|>eiied  in  1820  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction ; and 
another  institution  was  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  from  7 to  12  years  of  age; 
thev  are  educated  with  great  care,  and  are  said 
to  be  instructed  in  nil  that  lias  a tendency  to 
make  them  active  and  provident  mothers.  There 
are  a great  number  of  other  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well  conducted. 
Among  others  is  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  founded  in 
1495;  a foundling  hospital;  a workhouse,  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Prate  rmta  della  Jilurricordia  is 
an  institution  in  which  the  higher  classes  under- 
take various  duties  in  relation  to  the  p<Jor.  The 
Palazzo  del  Podesta,  the  ancient  government- 
house,  is  now  converted  into  a prison. 

The  common  people  of  Florence  are  well  clothed, 
and  have  a comfortable-like  appearance;  and 
there  are.  as  compared  with  most  other  Italian 
towns,  few  beggars,  priests,  and  monks.  The 
citizens  arc  friendly,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
The  encouragement  given  under  the  late  as  well 
as  the  present  government,  to  artistic  and  scien- 
tific studies,  has  conferred  advantages  on  Flo- 
rence unknown  in  most  other  parts  oi  Italy  All 
sorts  of  foreign  publications  are  met  with  here ; 
and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  gratifying  a taste 
for  the  line  arts,  the  beauty  and  security  of  the 
town  and  environs,  and  its  salubrity  and  cheajs- 
ii css,  make  it,  on  the  whole,  a more  desirable  resi- 
dence than  Horne. 

The  origin  of  Florence  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ; but  it  owed  its  first  distinction  to  Sulla, 
who  planted  in  it  a Roman  colony.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  writers  and 
orators.  In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Totila  king  of  the  Goths.  About  2fi0  years 
afterwards  it  was  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It 
then  became  the  chief  city  of  a famous  republic; 
and  was  fur  a lengthened  period  in  Italy  what 
Athena  had  been  in  Greece  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Thucydides.  At  length,  in  1537,  the 
Medici,  from  being  the  first  of  the  citizens,  be- 
came the  sovereigns  of  Florence.  The  city  re- 
mained the  capital  of  Tuscany  till  1809.  when  it 
was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  On 
the  2nd  of  dune,  18(51,  Florence  was  the  scene  of 
a * first  Italian  national  festival,'  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  national  unity,  liberty,  and  indc|>cn- 
dence.  In  the  spring  of  18(55,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  transferred  from  Turin 
to  Florence. 

Florence  has  produced  more  celebrated  men 
than  any  other  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Eu- 
rojie;  among  others  may  be  sjieeitied,  Dante  (a 
tine  statue  of  whom  was  unveiled  at  the  * Dante 
Festival’  of  1895),  Petrarch,  Roccaecio,  Viliam, 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  Galileo,  M.  An- 
gelo, Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Renvenuto  Cellini, 
Aliierti,  I.apo  Rruucllcschi,  Giotto,  Andrea-dcl- 
Sarto,  Macchiavelli ; Poiios  Leo  X.  and  XL  Cle- 
ment VII.,  VIII.,  and  XII. 

FLORIDA,  nu  extensive  ]>cninsula  of  N. 
America,  stretching  S.  from  the  301  li  to  the  25th 
deg.  of  lab,  forming  a state  in  the  extreme  S\V. 
territory  of  tin*  L".  Mates.  The  state  is  comprised 
between  lab  25°  and  31°  X.,  and  long.  80°  and  *7° 
3.V  W. ; having  N.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  L.  the 
Atlantic.  S.  the  channel  of  Florida,  and  W.  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a small  portion  of  Alaliamo. 
Length  N\V.  to  SE.  about  (550  m. ; average 
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breadth  about  84  in. ; area,  59,268  sq.  m.  Fop.  j occurs,  is  rare.  During  July,  August,  and  Sc|>- 
140,425  in  18G0.  ! t ember,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  anil  fevers  are 

The  Gulf  Stream,  which  sets  from  the  Gulf  prevalent, 
of  Mexico  round  the  S.  and  SK.  coasts,  has  in  The  chief  agricultural  products  are — rice,  In- 
the  course  of  age*  worn  away  the  land,  and  formed  dian  coni,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  hemp  ; the 
the  low  aamlv  islands  generally  known  by  the  ; olive,  vine,  lime,  shaddock,  and  other  tropical 
name  of  the  ‘ Florida  Keys,’  or  Martyrs,  separated  ; fruits,  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  in  some  of 
from  the  main  land  by  a navigable  channel  which, ; the  occupied  maritime  districts  the  sugar-cauo 
however,  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  There  ; and  coffee.  Large  herds  of  cattle  arc  reared, 
arc  a few  good  harbours,  the  best  of  which  on*  Much  fine  timber,  besides  pitch,  tar,  and  turpeu- 
thoae  of  Pensacola  and  Tam|>a  on  the  \V.,  and  of  tine,  are  obtained  from  the  forests  ; the  coasts  and 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mary's  on  the  K.  coast,  rivers  produce  a great  variety  of  fish  and  testacea-, 
Florida  is  naturally  divided  into  two  different  The  state  is  divided  into  4 districts  anil  20 
zones,  about  the  28  deg.  of  lat.  The  surface  of  counties.  Tallahassee  is  the  capital.  Pensacola, 
the  portion  X.  of  tills  parallel  is  more  elevated,  St.  Augustine,  and  Jacksonville  arc  the  other  chief 
broken,  and  wooded,  than  that  on  its  S.  aide,  towns:  all  of  these  are  in  the  N.  From  the  St. 
which  ia  generally  level  and  marshy,  and  may  be  , Mary’s  river,  which  divides  Florida  at  its  N K. 
termed  the  true  palm-tree  section  of  the  U.  States,  angle  from  Georgia,  a canal,  250  m.  in  length, 
The  centre  rises  into  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  j extends  XK.  to  SNV.,  across  the  |>cninsula  to  Ap- 
which  slope  gradually  towards  the  Gulf  of  oalachicola  Ilav.  A railroad,  12  m.  in  length, 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  NW.  towards  the  !>etwecii  Lake  Wimico  and  St.  Joseph’s,  completed 
body  of  the  Continent;  but  as  wc  proceed  to-  in  1836  ; and  another  from  Jacksonville  to  St. 
wards  the  S.,  the  whole  surface  becomes  a dead,  Mark's,  160  m.  in  length,  were  the  first  railways 
fiat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated  plain,  terminal-  constructed  in  the  state. 

ing  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  in  heaps  Florida  is  entitled  to  send  one  member  to  tho 
of  sharp  racks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
pines.  < | and  two  to  the  Senate.  The  population,  at  the 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  St.  John's,  Appalachi-  census  of  1860,  included  61,745  slaves,  l>eiiig 
cola,  Suwaneo,  St.  Mark’s,  and  Conecuh.  The  nearly  a moiety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  value  of 
St.  John's  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an  real  estate  and  personal  pro|>erty  (including  slaves) 
inlet  or  sound  than  of  a river,  from  the  number  amounted  to  22,862,270  dollars  in  1850,  and  to 
of  lakes  formed  by  its  enlargements.  Its  chief  73,101,500  dollars  in  i860. 

branch,  the  Ocklawaha,  appears  to  rise  near  the  \ Florida  derives  its  name  from  Pasqtui  Ftoridnt 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  llows  in  a NW.  dins*-  ! or  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  it  was  dic- 
tion for  about  80  m.,  when  it  unites  with  the  St.  i covered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1512.  Its 
John's  proper,  which  rises  within  a few  miles  of  name  was  for  some  length  of  time  applied  by 
the  ocean,  and  the  united  water,  after  a tortuous  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  to  the  whole  VV.  coast 
course  of  130  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  of  X.  America.  It  remained  a Spanish  possession 
XK.  extremity  of  the  territory.  It  is  a curious  until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  soon 
fact,  that  though  a freshwater-stream  nt  its  after  which  it  was  divided  into  E.  and  \V.  Florida, 
mouth,  it  is  often  rendered  brackish  towards  its  In  1783  the  whole  territory  was  restore*!  to  Spain, 
head  from  the  w'aters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  1819  negotiations  wore  ojiened  for  the  transfer 
being  driven  by  the  winds  into  the  lagoous  and  of  Florida  to  the  United  States;  and  in  1821  a 
marshes  among  which  it  has  its  source#*.  Both  ! treaty  was  ratified,  by  which  it  became  a part  of 
branches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  some  dis-  the  union  as  a * territory,’  under  the  central  go- 
tance  above  their  junction,  but  have  little  com-  vernment.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an 
mercial  value.  The  Appalachicola  has  its  estuary  j independent  state  March  3,  1845.  An  Act  of 
in  that  (xirtion  of  the  territory  W.  of  the  penin-  Secession  from  the  United  States  was  passed  by  a 
aula.  It  has  a course  of  about  100  m.  X.  to  S.  convention  Jan.  10,  1861;  but  having  been  *re- 
within  the  territory,  but  does  not  possess  a depth  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  North,  Florida 
of  water  proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  'Ibis  was  again  incorporated  into  the  Union  in  1865. 
river  is  considered  to  form  the  boundary  between  j FLOUR  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Carnal, 
K.  and  W.  Florida.  There  are  several  lakes,  of  cap.  arrond.,  on  a basaltic  plateau,  42  m.  EXK. 
which  the  Macao,  near  the  centre  of  S.  Florida, ! Anrillac.  Pop.  5,283  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill- 
and  Ijikc  St.  George,  an  enlargement  of  the  St,  built ; streets  narrow  and  gloomy.  Its  public 
John’s  river,  are  the  principal.  I edifices  are,  however, generally  handsome.  Among 

The  whole  peninsula  appears  to  rest  upon  a these  are  a cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  diocesan 
base  of  shell-limestone  or  comparatively  recent  seminary,  Jacobin  convent,  Jesuit  college,  hos- 
fonnation  and  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  pita],  and  sub-prefecture.  It  is  well  furnished 
soil  on  the  bonks  of  the  rivers  is  often  very  fertile;  with  water.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  departmental 
but  the  proportion  of  good  land  is,  notwithstand-  court  of  assize,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
ing,  believed  to  be  but  small.  In  the  X.  part  of  diction  and  commerce. 

E.  ami  in  W.  Florida  there  arc  many  finely  FLUSHING  (Dut.  Vtiewngen ),  a fortified  sea- 
variegated  and  fertile  tracts  ami  the  country  is  port  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Zealand,  on  the  \V. 
often  richly  wooded.  The  most  valuable  district  Scheldt,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  isl.  Wnl- 
of  the  territory  is  a tract  of  about  150  m.  in  cliercn,  4 m.  SSW.  Middle  burgh ; lat.  51°  26' 42" 
length  by  30  m.  in  breadth  in  W.  Florida,  nearly  X.,  long.  8°  34'  57"  E.  Pop.  10,799  in  1861.  Thu 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  Tallahassee,  the  capita),  town  L*»  strongly  fortified ; besides  its  own  ram  - 
Then*  are  some  very  extensive  swamps  and  parts,  it  is  defended,  together  with  its  line  har- 
savannahs,  particularly  the  swamp  of  Okefonoco,  | hour,  by  several  adjacent  forts,  and  provided  with 
half  in  Florida  and  half  in  Georgia;  and  there  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  surrounding  coun- 
are  also  some  very  extensive  marshes.  The  , try  may  be  inundated.  The  town  is  well  built, 
climate  of  the  X.  parts,  though  hot,  has  lx?cn  re-  hut  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  most  of  its 
presented  as  good,  and  the  air  as  being  always  1 1 iest  public  buildings  having  been  destroy od  during 
elastic  and  pure.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  J the  bombardment  by  the  English  in  1809.  Its 
it  is  never  necessary  to  house  cattle.  In  the  S. j jiort  is  extensive,  salt?,  and  has  deep  water.  Two 
suow  never  falls,  and  frost,  although  it  sometimes  | canals,  communicating  with  it,  enable  the  largest 
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merchant-vessels  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  anil  1 
unload  on  the  quays  close  to  the  warehouses.  A I 
strong  wall  of  masonry  protects  the  town  against  | 
the  sea ; the  side  facing  the  Scheldt  is  embanked  j 
with  great  care,  and  kept  in  repair  at  an  enormous  ; 
expense.  Flushing  has  a dockyard,  and  a naval  ! 
arsenal;  and  is  the  sent  of  an  admiralty  hoard.  ! 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  both  the,  E.  and  ; 
W.  Indies,  and  continual  communication,  by  means 
of  packet-boats,  with  the  other  sea-port  towns  of 
Holluud;  it  has  also  a considerable  trade  with 
England.  Few  tnw*ns  have  suffered  so  severely 
from  war  and  inundations.  It  hoisted  the  stan- 
dard  of  revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  the  Uriel  in  1572.  Together 
with  some  other  towns,  it  was  given  to  England 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1585,  and  remained  in 
British  possession  till  1016.  From  1809  to  IK 1 1 
it  belonged  to  the  French.  Since  1.809  its  forti- 
fications have  been  greatly  improved,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Fort  of  Rammckeus  to  the  E. 
and  those  of  Breskens  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  it  now  completely  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  W.  Scheldt,  or  Hunt.  Flushing  was  the  birth-  : 
place  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral.  De  Huy  ter. 

FOCHABERS,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  ' 
and  par.  of  Bailie, on  a rising  ground  on  the  Spey,  I 
4 m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Moray  Frith, 
8 m.  K.  Elgin,  and  60  m.  NW.  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
1,145  in  1861.  The  village  consists  of  two  wide 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
having  a square  in  the  middle.  The  par.  church 
and  a Rom.  Oath,  chapel  are  the  chief  public 
buildings.  An  elegant  bridge  which  spans  the  ; 
Spey  was  partly  swept  away  by  the  great  Hoods  ; 
of  1829,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  whole 
district  through  which  the  river  Hows  suffered 
severely  from  these  inundations.  The  bridge  in 
question,  which  was  erected  in  1801  at  a cost  of 
15,000/.,  has  four  arches,  of  which  the  two  smallest 
have  each  a span  of  75  fL,  and  the  two  in  the 
middle  a span  each  of  95  ft.  Gordon  Castle,  the 
splendid  residence  of  the  ancient  house  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fochabers ; a 
circumstance  to  which  the  village  owes  its  origin 
and  any  importance  that  may  attach  to  it.  Foch- 
abers is  a burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  a baron- 
bailic  nominated  by  the  noble  proprietor  of  Gordon 
Castle. 

FOGGIA  (so-called  from  its  corn  magazines, 
jHae),  a city  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  province 
of  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian 
plain.  46  m.  K.  by  & CampobtMO,  211  m.  S\V. 
Man  I'm  Ionia,  nnd  80  m.  NE.  by  K.  Naples  on  the 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Trani  and  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Pop.  25,107  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  paved ; the  streets  are  wide  nnd  clean ; 
the  shops  large  and  well  supplied;  and  the  whole  : 
has  an  air  of  opulence  ami  prosperity.  It  has  a ! 
handsome  intendenza , or  palace,  where  the  gover-  ! 
nor  of  the  province  resides ; many  excellent  pri-  i 
rate  houses,  a Gothic  cathedral,  and  about  twenty  ! 
other  churches;  a good  custom-house  nnd  theatre ; J 
nnd  the  remains  of  a ]ialacc  which,  together  with  i 
a large  well,  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  j 
Frederick  II.  The  corn  magazines,  for  which  ] 
Foggia  is  noted,  are  very  extensive ; they  stretch  | 
under  all  the  large  streets  and  open  squares,  con-  j 
sisting  of  vaults  Until  with  masonry,  and  their 
orifices  closed  up  with  boards  and  earth.  Being  ; 
situated  in  a fruitful  country,  and  traversed  by 
roads  leading  to  Naples,  Bo  vino,  Brindisi,  Manfre- 
donia, and  Pescara,  Foggia  has  a considerable 
trade,  principally  in  corn,  wool,  cheese,  cattle, 
wine,  oil,  cajs'rs,  nnd  other  agricultural  produce. 
Its  consequence  always  has  been,  und  still  is, 


owing  to  its  being  a staple  market  for  coni  and 
wool  The  dngana,  or  register-office,  at  Foggia 
has  the  distribution  of  a Hxed  assessment  upon 
the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  that  descend  in 
autumn  from  the  mountains  of  Abruzso  into  the 
plains  of  Puglia,  where  they  winter,  and  in  May 
return  to  the  high  country.  (See  Abruzjso.) 
This  duty  originated  with  the  ancient  Romans 
when  they  obtained  possession  of  the  country.  It 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  l>e  collected  till  the 
13th  century,  after  which,  for  about  two  centuries, 
the  passage  appears  to  have  been  open  without 
fee  to  all  shepherds  who  chose  to  bring  down  their 
flocks.  Under  Alphouso  I.,  however,  the  crown 
resumed  its  rights ; and  having  purchased  a con- 
siderable extent  of  pasture  land,  formed  the  tant- 
liere.  (See  Al'Ul.IA.)  The  Abruzzi  shepherds, 
who  came  down  with  their  flocks  into  the  tavoliere, 
paid  a fixed  rate  per  head  for  their  sheep;  but  had 
not  the  power  to  dispose  of  their  wool,  lambs, 
cheese,  or  any  other  commodity  produced  during 
their  winter  residence,  in  any  fair  hut  that  of 
Foggia,  where  they  were  to  lie  deposited  in  the 
royal  magazines,  and  not  touched  without  a per- 
mit. The  fair  of  Foggia,  holden  from  the  8th  to 
the  20th  of  Mav,  is  an  important  mart,  and  at- 
tended by  a great  number  of  commercial  and 
other  visitors.  Foggia  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
criminal  court  for  the  prov.,  and  of  the  tribunal 
of  commerce  for  Apulia. 

This  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
9th  century,  and  peopled  from  Arpi  or  Arpyrippa , 
an  ancient  city  4 m.  distant,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomcd,  which  surrendered  to  llanni- 
Iwil  after  the  battle  of  Cannic,  and  of  which  some 
faint  vestiges  are  still  extant.  Foggia  was  greatlv 
enriched  by  the  Suabian  princes  of  Naples,  ft 
was  sacked  in  1268  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  died 
there  in  1286.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1781. 

FOLDVAR  (an.  Lnssvnium),  a town  of  Hun- 
gary, co.  Tolna,  on  the  summit  nnd  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  49  m.  8. 
Buda.  Pop.  8,890  in  1857.  The  town  has  a Rom. 
Gath,  high  school  and  a prison  ; it  belongs,  toge- 
ther with  its  lordship,  to  the  university  of  Pcstn. 

FOLIGNO  (an.  Fulpmium),  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  pmv.  Perugia,  in  the  Yal  Spolctano,  and  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  20  m.  SE.  Perugia,  and  14 
m.  N.  by  W.  Spoleto,  on  the  railway  from  Rome 
to  Ancona.  Pop.  12.930  in  1858.  The  town  is 
walled,  but  its  ramparts  and  bastions  now  sene 
for  public  promenades.  Its  streets  generally  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral, 
commenced  in  the  last  century,  is  still  unfinished : 
there  are  8 other  churches,  20  convents,  a town- 
hall,  and  a cabinet  of  antiquities.  There  are  nu- 
merous paper-mills  turned  by  the  Topino ; and 
the  town  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silks, 
{turchment,  and  bleached  wax,  and  a considerable 
trade  in  cattle.  The  vicinity  abounds  with  vine- 
yards, and  olive  and  mulberry  plantations.  This 
city  appears  to  have  l>een  anciently  of  some  im- 
portance ; it  was  considerably  augmented  on  the 
destruction  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Forum  Fla- 
minii.  by  the  Lombards,  in  740.  It  was  given  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  1439. 

FOLKESTONE, a bor.,  sea-port  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway,  liund.  Folke- 
stone ; on  the  straits  of  Dover,  62  m.  SE.  by  E. 
London,  and  7 m.  W.  bv  S.  Dover,  on  the  South 
Eastern  railway,  which  Fas  here  tw-o  stations,  and 
a harbour  for  its  steamers  to  Boulogne.  Pop.  of 
munic.  bor.  8,507,  and  of  par.  9,674  in  1861.  The 
town  is  built  between  two  precipitous  chalk  cliffs, 
on  ground  rising  gradually  from  the  coast ; and 
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consists  chiefly  of  three  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  principally  extending  up  the  acclivities 
of  the  W.  cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
church,  in  the  earlv  Gothic  style,  with  a tower 
from  the  centre.  There  are  also  five  dissenting 
chapels,  amt  a free  school  for  twenty  poor  chil- 
dren, founded  in  1674.  Market,  Thursday,  in  a 
commodious  market-house,  built  within  a’ recent 
period  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  and  occupation 
in  connection  with  the  goods  and  the  passenger 
traffic  of  the  South  Eastern  railway.  The  pier- 
harbour,  formed  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
50,0001.,  was  originally  built  by  a local  company, 
but  subsequently  purchased  by  the  railway.  It 
is  very  safe,  but  only  accessible  at  high  water,  so 
that  the  steamers  going  to  and  coming  from  Bou- 
logiic  have  to  vary  their  hours  of  departure  and 
arrival,  and  run  in  connection  with  4 tidal  trains.' 
The  journey  from  London  to  Paris,  by  this  route, 
occupies  little  more  than  ten  hours.  There  is  a 
strong  modem  battery  on  the  heights,  and  the 
line  of  coast  is  defended  by  three  Martcllo  towers. 
Folkestone  has  been  a mcmlier  of  the  cinque  port 
of  Dover  from  a period  previous  to  the  reigu  of 
Henry  I.  Average  annual  corporation  revenue 
234L  16s.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is 
governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsel- 
lors ; and  its  limits,  which  extended  along  the 
coast  2 J m.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  to 
Sandgate  on  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time 
considerably  contracted  in  those  directions  ami 
extended  inland,  so  as  to  include  the  Hamlet  of 
Fortl,  on  the  line  of  road  to  Canterbury,  and  about 
i m.  from  Folkestone.  The  Reform  Act  associated 
Folkestone  with  the  bor.  of  Hythe  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The 
town  has  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from 
encroach tnents  of  the  sea  William  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a 
native  of  Folkestone,  having  been  bom  here  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1578  : the  charity  school,  endowed 
by  his  nephew,  was  built  froiu  a bequest  left  by 
him  for  the  purpose. 

FONDI  (an.  Fund!),  a town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Caaerta,  on  the?  high  road  between  Naples 
and  Rome,  and  on  the  Apoian  Way,  11  m.  N'E. 
Terrncina,  and  the  same  NW.  Gaeta  Pop.  6,212 
in  1H61.  All  travellers  agree  in  speaking  in  dis- 
praise of  FondL  It  is  a miserable  town,  near  a 
pestiferous  lake  (the  an.  Lucus  Fundanu s),  which 
renders  the  air  unwholesome ; and  its  inhab.  ge- 
nerally are  in  a wretched  condition,  though  the 
neigh bourhood  is  abundantly  fertile  in  every  kind 
of  produce.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  Ctrcubus  ager, 
anciently  so  famous  for  its  wine — 

• ('metibam  et  pnelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  blbes  nvnm.’  Hor.  1.  Od.  20. 

(See  also  ii.  Od.  14;  and  Martial,  xiii.  Ep.  15.) 
Rut,  like  the  town,  the  wine  has  sadly  degene- 
rated, and  is  now  quite  unworthy  the  encomiums 
lavished  on  its  ancient  growths. 

Fundi  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  walls  of 
a Cyclopean  structure,  jmrticularly  described  by 
Swinburne  (i.  507,  508).  It  has  a Gothic  cathe- 
dral, a college,  and  two  houses  of  charity.  It 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a Roman  city,  a.  u.  c. 
417.  In  1222,  it  was  burnt  by  the  adherents  of 
the  emperor  Fred.  II.  It  has  several  times  suffered 
from  invasions  by  the  Turks,  especially  in  1534, 
when  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carrv 
off  Julia  (lonznga,  countess  of  Fondi. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a town  of  France,  den. 
Seine-et-Mame,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  in 
the  forest  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Paris  and  Lyons,  32  m.  SSE.  the  former 
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city,  anti  8 m.  S.  bv  E.  Melon.  Pop.  11,930  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built ; streets  wide,  straight, 
well  paved  and  clean : hut,  excepting  the  principal 
ones,  they  are  dull.  It  has  several  good  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  two  excellent  cavalry 
barracks,  a hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria 
an  asylum  for  girls  established  by  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan,  a college,  public  library,  with  28,000  vols., 
public  baths,  n large  reservoir;  and  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity iui  obelisk  erected  in  1 786,  on  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  other 
earthe  nware  ; but  it  owes  all  its  celebrity,  and 
indeed  origin,  to  the  palace  or  chateau  of  Fon- 
! tainebleau.  a favourite  residence  of  the  former 
kings  of  France.  The  precise  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  palace  is  uncertain.  It  would  ap)N*ar 
that  Robert- le-l’ieux  erected  a small  house  of 
retirement  on  the  spot  towards  the  end  of  the 
10th  century  ; which  edifice,  having  fallen  to 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Pith  century  bv  I. on  is 
VII.  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  anil  other  so- 
vereigns, added  to  it,  and  it  was  in  particular 
enlarged  and  emhellldied  bv  Francis  I.  It  grew 
rapidly  under  the  hamls  of  his  successors  : Ilenrv 
IV.  expended  2,440,850  liv.  on  it;  Louis  XII  f., 
XIV.,  and  XV.  added  to  and  improved  it  ; Najsv- 
leon  I.  is  said  to  have  spent  6.242,000  fr.  on  it 
between  1804  and  1813.  It  is  a vast  pile,  with 
little  harmony  among  its  parts,  lieing,  in  fact, 
rather  a collection  of  palaces  of  different  epochs, 
and  in  different  styles  of  architecture,  than  a sin- 
gle edifice.  Saracenic,  Tuscan,  and  Greek  order* 
are  intermixed  and  interspersed  with  the  most 
bizarre  and  dissimilar  ornaments;  vet,  upon  the 
"’hole,  the  building  has  a striking  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty.  Six  palaces  are  united  by  galleries, 
and  enclose  six  principal  courts  ; — the  Court  du 
Cheral-blanc  ; des  Fontaines  ; Ovale,  or  du  Don- 
jon t de  r Orangerie  ; des  Princes  ; and  des  Cui- 
sines. The  largest  is  the  Cour  du  ChecaJ-blanr , 
which  forms  also  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
\V.,and  derives  its  name  from  an  equestrian  statue 
in  plaster,  erected  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  hut  no 
longer  existing.  At  its  upper  end  there  is  a re- 
markably' tine  (light  of  stone  steps,  under  w’hich  a 
passage  leads  to  a chapel  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  architecture  and  decorations.  It  was 
in  this  court  that  Napoleon  I.  hade  adieu  to  his 
guard  previously  to  his  departure  for  Elba  in  1814. 
The  Cour  des  Fontaines  has  on  one  side  the  suite 
of  apartments  occupied  by  Charles  V.  in  1539. 
The  buildings  surrounding’  the  Cour  OraJe  are  tho 
most  ancient  of  all ; they  comprise  the  liall-room, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Primaticcio,  NicoJo, 
<tc.,  the  library,  the  king's  and  queen’s  apart- 
ments, the  throne,  and  council-halls.  In  one  of 
these  rooms  the  small  round  table  is  still  shown 
on  which  Napoleon  I.  signed  his  act  of  abdication 
in  1814.  The  Cour  de  VOrangerie  is  also  called 
the  Cour  de  Diane , from  a tine  bronze  statue  of 
Diana  in  its  centre  ; in  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs , one 
of  the  buildings  surrounding  it,  Monaldcschi  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  Tho 
Cour  des  Princes,  the  smallest  of  all,  is  surrounded 
hv  the  apartment*  occupied  by  Queen  Christina. 
Hie  Cour  des  Cuisines  is  large,  regular,  and  en- 
closed with  buildings  erected  by  Henri  IV.  The 
palace  contains  a peat  number  of  ancient  and 
modem  paintings  ; it  is  surrounded,  especially  on 
the  S.  side,  by  fine  gardens,  ornamented  with 
fountains  and  fish-ponds,  and  traversed  bv  a canal 
nearly  ;j-4ths  of  a mile  in  length.  The’  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  comprises  32,877  orpenta,  or  aliout 
34,200  acres,  a part  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine.  Its  surface  is  very  varied,  and  in  parts 
very  picturesque.  It  supplies  Paris  with  a small 
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portion  of  its  wood-fuel,  and  with  a considerable  | headlands  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Kent : the 
part  of  its  paving  atone.  : iir*t.  or  N.  Foreland,  forma  the  NE.  angle  of  the 

The  chateau  of  Fontainebleau  lias  been  the  co. ; it  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a bastion, 
scene  of  many  historical  events  : Philip  IV.,  Hen.  and  consists  of  chalky  cliffs  nearly  200  ft.  in 
111.,  and  Louis  XIII.  were  bom  in  it ; and  the  first  height.  A light  house  of  the  first  class,  having  a 
monarch  died  there.  It  was  visited  by  Peter  the  ' tixed  light,  elevated  340  ft.  aliove  the  level  of  the 
Great : Louis  XV.  esjKiusod  the  daughter  of  the  sea.  was  erected  on  this  headland  in  10X3.  This 
king  of  Poland  in  this  palace  ; Pope  Pius  VII.  ! lighthouse  is  in  lat  51°  22'  25"  N..  long.  1°  27'  W. 
was  confined  within  its  walls  for  1«  months  : and  I he  S.  Foreland,  about  16  m.  S.  from  the  latter, 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Xa-  consists  of  chalky  cliffs.  Two  lighthouses,  with 
poleon.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis  fixed  lights,  have  lieen  erected  on  this  headland, 
A VIII.  and  Charles  X. ; hut  King  Louis  Philippe  j to  warn  ship  coming  from  the  S.of  their  approach 
restored  it  to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  i to  the  Goodwin  Sands,  The  X.  Foreland  is  made 
In  1337  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Mere  bv  act  of  parliament  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  put 
celebrated  here  with  great  pimp.  Under  Napo-  of  London, 

Icon  111.,  the  palace  was  still  more  enlarged  and  FORFAR,  or  ANGUS,  a marit.  co.  on  the  E. 
embellished,  becoming  the  scene  of  luxurious  au-  coast  of  Scotland,  having  K.  the  German  Ocean, 
tumnnl  fetes  rivalling  those  of  Louts  XIV.  S.  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  tiie  co.  Perth,  W.  the  latter, 

FOXTARABIA  (properly  Fumterrabia) , a for-  X.  Aberdeen,  and  NK.  Kincardine.  It  is  of  a 
tilled  frontier  and  sea-jiort  town  <*f  Sjwiin,  Biscay,  quadrangular  shape,  ami  comprises  an  area  of  83ft 
prov.  Guipu/con.  on  a small  |>cninsuln  on  the  left  sq.  m.,  or  668,750  acres.  It  is  naturally  divided 
hank  of  the  Bida&soa,  at  its  mouth,  20  m.  W.  by  into  four  districts,  whereof  the  firat  and  most  ex- 
S.  Bayonne.  Pop.  3,033  in  1857.  The  town  used  tensive,  called  the  * Braes  of  Angus,’  comprises  all 
to  Ik*  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain  ; but  its  the  S.  slope  of  the  Grampians,  from  the  summit  of 
walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troop*  in  1313.  j the  ridge  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  valley  of  Strath- 
On  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is,  however,  defended  by  j more.  The  mountains  in  this  division  are  mostly 
Fort  St.  Elme.  and  on  the  land  side  covered  by  a [ rounded  and  tame,  hut  in  parts  they  exhibit  Imld, 
lofty  bill.  It  has  a royal  palace,  now  occupied  by  terrific  precipices.  The  aecontt  division  consists  of 
the  military  governor  and  the  civil  supermini-  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore  that  lies 
dent,  a town-hall,  hospital,  convent,  and  a line  in  this  co.  between  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  and 
par.  church  dating  from  the  15th  century.  On  the  Sid  law  hills  (Mow  of  Angus),  and  Is  for  the 
the  XK.  side  of  the  town  is  the  harbour,  which  is  most  jwsrt  a finely  diversified,  well  cultivated 
shallow,  and  admits  only  harks  of  40  or  50  tons  country.  The  third  division  consists  of  a portion 
burden.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inliab.  of  the  range  called  the  Sidlaw  bills,  parallel  to  the 
is  fishing.  Fontarabia  has  sustained  numerous  Grampian*,  and  attaining  to  a height  of  1,200  or 
sieges  : its  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented  1,400  ft.  Some  of  them  are  conical,  detached,  and 
liy  the  emjieror  Charles  V.  : under  Philip  IV.  it  covered  with  heath,  while  others  are  wholly  cult i - 
received  the  rank  and  title  of  a city.  The  ntix-  vated.  * Duntiiinan  Hill’  is  found  in  this  group, 
ilinrv  British  legion  under  General  Evans  had  The  fourth  and  last  division  consists  of  the  ricn, 
some  severe  lighting  with  the  Carlist  forces  in  the  low-lying,  level  land  lietween  the  Sidlaw  hills  and 
vicinity  of  this  town,  which  they  took  in  1837.  the  sea  and  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Principal  rivers  X’. 

FoNTKXAY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Vendtfe,  and  S.  Esks  and  lsla.  No  where,  perhaps,  in  Great 
cap.  arrondL,  on  the  Vendee,  at  the  point  where  it  Britain  has  agriculture  and  the  appearance  of  the 
liccomes  navigable  42  in.  SE.  Napoleon- Vendee,  country  lieen  more  rapidly  improved  than  in  tliis 
Pop.  7,971  in  1861.  With  the  exception  of  some  co.  The  progress  made  in  this  resjiecl  during  the 
modern  houses,  the  town  is  very  ill-built ; streets  last  sixty  years  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  At 
narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  The  church,  with  a the  beginning  of  the  century  the  appearance  of 
spire  311  ft.  in  height,  is  the  object  most  worthy  j the  country  was  hare  and  bleak,  ana  the  climate 
of  notice.  The  town  was  originally  fortified,  ami  cold  and  damp,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  on 
had  a castle  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Poitiers.  I the  land.  Most  of  the  house*  were  at  that  time 
sonic  ruins  of  which  may  still  lie  seel).  Fontennv  I <<f  the  rudest  and  meanest  kind,  built  of  unhew'n 
is  the  s<at  of  a sub-prefecture,  a court  of  original  I stone,  and  covered  with  thatch;  scarcely  one  of 
jurisdiction,  and  a communal  college ; it  has  linen  mason  work,  or  covered  with  slate*.  Amp  the 
and  cotton  cloth  factories,  tanneries  and  breweries  •,  farm*  are  all  laid  out  and  enclosed,  draining  is 
and  some  trade  in  tinilier,  charcoal,  Bordeaux  and  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  farm-houses  and 
other  wine*.  A regular  communication  is  kept  up  offices  are  neatly  built  and  covered.  Thriving 
by  steamers  between  Fontenav  and  La  Rochelle.  J woods  and  belts  of  plantation*  are  rising  up,  and 
’ FONTENOT,  a village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hai-  1 giving  a rich  and  clothed  appearance  to  the  co. 
nault,  4 m.  SE.  Totumay.  Here,  on  the  30th  of  j Along  with  nil  this  it  Is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
April,  1745,  n battle  was  fought  between  the  allied  j the  habits  of  the  people  are  improving.  There  is  a 
English,  Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  forces,  under  the  1 greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings, 
J »uke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French,  under  and  a greater  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  amongst 
Marshal  Saxe.  Louis  XV.  ami  the  Dauphin  lieing  them;  ami  though  last,  not  least,  there  is  evidently 
also  with  the  army.  The  contest  was  obstinate  an  increasing  desire  of  information,  and,  generally 
and  severe.  At  one  time  victory  seemed  to  have  speaking,  a higher  and  better  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  allies;  and  if  the  English  The  vicious  practice  of  holding  land  in  run-rig 
had  lieen  properly  supported  by  the  Dutch,  such  (see  Arotle),  that  formerly  prevailed  in  nil  the 
would  probably  have  been  the  case.  In  the  end,  bill  district*  of  this  co.,  is  now  comparatively  rare ; 
however,  the  French  were  victorious.  1 Ltt  An-  and  improvements  are  lieginning  to  be  made  even 
plait,'  says  Voltaire,  * *r  rallierrnt , wait  ih  o drrent;  in  the  cottages  among  the  Grampians.  There  are 
i/s  quittirmt  lr  champ  tic  InitaUU  was  tumultr,  mn»  some  great  estates,  but  property  is,  notwit  hatand- 
cunfusion,  rtfurent  rainma  aver  honneur.'  (Sifecle  ing,  a good  deal  subdivided.  Excepting  limestone, 
dc  lami*  XV,  chap.  15.)  The  allies  lost  about  minerals  are  of  no  importance.  This  co  has  re- 
7,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,000  prisoners,  cently  become  the  principal  scat  of  the  manufac- 
nn  this  occasion.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  ture  of  coarse  linens,  which  is  carried  on  to  a great 
to  nearly  6.110O  men  killed  and  wounded.  extent  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar.  Montrose  ami 

FORELANDS  (NOR 111  AND  SOUTH),  two  other  towns.  Forfar  contains  5 royal  bom.  and  56 
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parishes  and  returns  3 moms,  to  the  II.  of  C.: 
via.  1 for  the  co.,  1 for  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  1 
for  Montrose  and  its  contributory  boroughs.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  coM  2,108  in  1865.  Pop. 
204,425  in  1861,  inhabiting  23,460  houses.  The 
old  valued  rent  was  1 4,2864;  the  new  valuation 
for  1864-5  amounted  to  458,3524,  exclusive  of 
railways. 

Fohfar,  a pari,  and  royal  bor.  and  par.  of  Scot- 
land, rap.  of  the  above  co.,  in  the  How  of  A rvjna, 
or  valley  of  Strathmore,  14  in.  N.  Dundee,  on  the 
Scottish  Midland  Junction  railway.  Pop.  9,258 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one 
long  street,  and  of  a shorter  one  at  right  angles  to 
it.  Forfar  is  a bor.  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  the  centre  of  a well-cultivated  county,  having 
excellent  communications  on  all  sides.  A great 
proportion  of  its  inliab.  are  engaged  in  weaving, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  other  towns.  The  chief 
trade  is  the  weaving  of  Osnahurgs  and  coarse 
linens.  The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  a particular  kind  of  shoes  called 
‘brogues,’  adapted  for  the  use  of  a Highland  dis- 
trict. The  streets  are  well  built,  and  many  new 
houses  are  in  progress ; the  tendency  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  works  at  home  !>eing  to  convert  his 
earnings,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a new  feu,  or  the 
property  of  a piece  of  land.  There  ore  valuable 
quarries  bens  the  products  of  which  are  all  sent  to 
a great  distance.  The  means  of  education  are  ex- 
tensive and  good ; the  town  having  an  academy 
for  languages,  a parish  school,  a mechanics’  insti- 
tute, Sunday  schools,  and  a large  infant  school: 
here  also  is  a subscription  news-room,  a sulismp- 
tkm  library,  and  a mechanics’  reading  room.  Forfar 
is  governed  bv  a provost,  2 bailie*,  and  1C  coun- 
sellors. Corporation  revenue  2,3614  in  1863-4. 
Forfar  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 
and  Bcrvic,  in  wnding  1 m.  to  the  If.  ofC.  Re- 
gistered pari,  electors.  301  in  1865.  Annual  value 
of  real  property,  16,055  in  1864-6. 

FOHIA,  nrVOKIO.a  sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  cap. 
distr.  of  same  name.  Pop.  6,704  in  1861.  Streets 
very  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  solidly  built,  and 
there  are  3 good  churches,  all  very  much  decorated. 
It  has  a good  harlxuir,  and  some  trade  with  Naples, 
Leghorn,  and  (tenon.  In  its  vicinity  there  are  hot 
mineral  springs,  used  as  baths. 

FORLI  (an.  Forum  Lirii),  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  of  province  of  same  name,  in  a fertile 
plain  between  the  Motitonc  and  Konco,  on  the 
r.milian  Way.  38  m.  SE.  Bologna,  and  15  m.  SW. 
Ravenna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona, 
l’op.  36,566  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls ; is  generally  wejl  built ; has  1 salacious 
street*;  a square,  in  which  there  are  several  tine 
buildings;  a cathedral ; U other  churches;  and 
numerous  convent*.  Many  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  built  of  marble,  and  the  streets  are 
ornamented  with  arcades.  The  ceiling  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  town-hall  was  painted  by 
Raphael.  Forli  is  the  scat  of  a provincial  gover- 
nor, and  a court  of  primnrv  jurisdiction  dependent 
on  a superior  court  at  Bologna.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  plain  silk  riband  and  silk  twist,  and  of  oil- 
cloth, woollen  fabric*,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined 
sulphur.  It  also  trades  in  corn,  wines,  oil,  hemp, 
ami  aniseed,  which,  as  well  as  its  manufacture*,  is 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  railway,  as  well  as 
a canal  from  Acquaviva.  There  is  a college,  a 
public  library,  and  some  learned  societies.  Forli 
was  founded  anno  205  n.o.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1707,  the 
French  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  the  Rubicon. 
It  was  reunited  to  the  Roman  iloxn.  in  1815,  but 
fell  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  i860. 
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FORLIXPOPOLI  fan.  Forum  Popifii),  a town 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Forli,  5 m.  SE.  Forli,  on  the 
railway  from  Forli  to  Rimini.  Pop.  4,006  in  1861. 
The  town  has  an  ancient  castle,  a cathedral,  two 
parish  churches,  and  several  convents.  This  and 
the  other  forums  in  different  parts  of  Italy  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  all  ctmrtnti,  or  assize 
towns;  but  the  proximity  of  those  on  the  Emiliun 
Way,  particularly  of  Forli  aud  Forlinpopoli,  seems 
to  contradict  that  opinion. 

FORMOSA  (Chin.  Tar-won , or  ‘Terrace  Bay,*) 
an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sen,  belonging  partly  to 
China;  between  lat.  22°  and  25°  30' N.,  and  long. 
120°  30'  and  122°  E. ; about  80  m.  from  the  Chi- 
nese const,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chan- 
nel of  Fo-kien,  and  170  in.  N.  Luzon,  the  chief  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about 
250  m. ; breadth,  in  its  centre,  about  80  m.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  14,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  is 
probably  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000. 

A chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island 
in  its  entire  length,  forming,  in  general,  the  bar- 
rier between  the  Chinese  on  the  W.  and  the  inde- 
pendent native*  of  the  unexplored  country  on  the 
K.  side.  On  many  of  its  summits  snow  remains 
during  most  ]wirt  of  the  summer,  and  Humboldt 
has  supposed  that  a portion  of  it  reaches  an  ab- 
solute elevation  of  upwards  of  12,000  ft.  It  ex- 
hibits distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action 
in  some  extinct  craters;  in  other  parts  flames, 
mephitic  gases,  dc.  burst  out  of  the  earth ; and 
sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic  products  are 
abundant.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  present  bold 
headlands,  but  all  the  W.  shore  is  tint,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  quicksands.  Its  harbours, 
which  were  formerly  very  good,  have  become 
nearly  useless,  except  to  junks  of  very  small  ton- 
nage, from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  land  on  the 
sea;  so  that,  ut  present,  Formosa  has  but  one  good 
j>ort,  that  of  K e-lung,  at  its  N.  extremity. 

‘That  (Kirtion  of  Formosa  which  is  possessed  bv 
the  Chinese  well  deserves  its  name;  the  air  jja 
wholesome,  and  the  soil  very  fruitful.  The  nume- 
rous rivulets  from  the  mountains  fertilise  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  spread  below;  l>ut  throughout 
the  island  the  water  is  unwholesome,  und.  to  tut- 
acclimated  strangers,  it  is  often  very  injurious. 
All  the  large  plain  of  the  S.  resembles  a vast 
well-cultivated  garden.  Almost  all  grain*  and 
fruit*  may  be  produced  on  one  jiart  of  the  island 
or  another;  but  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  Ac. 
are  the  chief  production*.  Formosa  has  long  been 
familiarly  known  as  the  granary  of  the  Chinese* 
maritime  provinces.  If  wars  intervene,  or  violent, 
storms  prevent  the  shipment  of  rice  to  the  coast, 
a scarcity  immediately  ensues,  and  extensive  d for- 
tress, with  another  sure  result — multiplied  piracies 
by  the  destitute  Chinese.  The  quantity  of  riou 
exported  from  Formosa  to  Fuh-keen  and  Chc- 
keang  is  verv  considerable,  and  employs  mom 
than  300  junks.  Of  sugar  there  annually  arrivo 
nt  the  single  port  of  Teen-tsin  (in  China)  upwards 
of  70  laden  junks.  The  exiMirtation  of  camphor 
is  likew  ise  by  no  means  >mall.  Much  of  the  cam- 
phor in  the  Canton  market  is  supplied  from  For- 
mosa.’ (Chinese  Repository,  ii.  418,  420.)  Besidiw 
the  foregoing  products,  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
kitchen  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  truth  os,  «frc. ; 
roJtM'wiia,  a kind  of  arum,  the  root  of  which  is  a 
chief  article  of  food  in  the  interior;  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, cocoa  and  nreca  nuts,  peaches,  tigs,  melons, 
and  numerous  other  European  and  Asiatic  fruit* 
are  cultivated.  Chestnut  woods  are  plentiful ; and 
in  the  N.  especially,  a good  ileal  of  timber  for 
ship-building  is  obtained.  Pepper,  aloes,  coffee, 
a kind  of  green  tea,  but  different  from  the  Chinese, 
cotton,  lamp,  and  silk,  arc  other  important  articles 
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of  culture.  The  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  for  tillage 
and  draught;  horses,  uses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
are  abundant.  The  leopard,  tiger,  wolf,  Ac.  in- 
habit the  Island,  but  do  not  infest  its  cultivated 
portion;  pheasant**,  hares,  and  other  kinds  of  game 
are  very  numerous.  Gold  is  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  E.  part  of  Formosa,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants ; but  the  chief  minerals 
are  salt  and  sulphur,  of  which  latter  a good  deal 
has  been  sent  to  China  since  1819,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

The  Chinese  colonists  of  the  island  are  mostly 
from  the  opposite  prov.  of  Fo-kien,  and  have  emi- 
grated principally  from  povertv.  They  are  a la- 
liorious  and  industrious  race,  well  disposed  towards 
foreigners,  but  very  turbulent  in  respect  to  the 
home  authorities,  who  maintain  only  a very  pre- 
carious sway  over  them, — the  Formosans  having 
frequently  risen  in  open  rebellion  against  their 
mother  country.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
cultivators  of  the  soil ; but  many  of  the  Amoy 
men  (from  which  district  a great  number  of  the 
emigrants  hove  come)  are  merchants,  fishermen, 
and  sailors.  The  trade  with  China  is  very  exten- 
sive: the  chief  exports  to  that  country  have  been 
mentioned;  the  pritici|Mil  imports  thence  are  tea, 
silk,  and  woollen,  and  other  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods,  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Fo- 
kien  merchants,  who  have  also  advanced  the  chief 
part  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  As  many  as  100  junks  a month  are  esti- 
mated to  leave  Fo-kien  for  the  W.  coast  of  For- 
mosa ; where,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  at 
a great  distance  from  the  shore,  while  carts  with 
wheels  destitute  of  s|K>kcs,  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
an*  used  to  carry  the  cargoes  to  them  through  the 
water.  There  are  no  junks  strictly  belonging  to  1 
the  island : all  the  shipping  is  the  property  of  the 
Amoy  merchants  or  of  foreigners,  en icily  English,  j 
The  ini|M»rt  ami  export  trade  is  not  very  large ; i 
the  principal  article  of  import  is  opium,  of  which  j 
222  chests  arrived  in  1802,  and  512  chests  in 
1803.  (Report  of  Vice-Consul  .Sw inhoe,  dated 
February  1,  1804.) 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  E.  of  Formosa 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  ; but  they  i 
have  apparently  an  alliance  with  the  Malay  or 
Polynesian  tribes.  ‘ They  are  of  a slender  shfl(ie,  : 
olive  complexion,  wear  long  hair,  are  clad  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  blacken  ■ 
the  teeth,  and  wear  ear-rings  and  collars.  In  the  1 
S.,  those  who  are  not  civilised  live  in  cottages  of  i 
bamboo  and  straw,  raised  on  a kind  of  terrace  3 or  | 
4 ft.  high,  built  like  an  inverted  funnel ; and  from 
15  to  40  ft.  in  diameter.  In  these  they  have  I 
neither  chair,  table,  bed.  nor  any  moveable.  They  j 
tattoo  their  skin.  In  the  X.  they  clothe  them- 
selves with  deer-skins.  . . . They  have  no  books,  i 
or  written  language ; neither  have  they  any  king  j 
or  common  head,  but  petty  chiefs  ami  councils  of  I 
elders,  and  distinguished  men,  much  like  the  X. 
American  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  have  any  separate  priesthood,  out  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  none  beyond  the  conjurers  and  I 
enchanters  of  all  savage  tribes,  nor  any  ancient  ! 
and  fixed  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.  <»r  system 
of  superstition.  They  are  represented  by  the 
Chinese  as  free  from  theft  and  deception  among 
themselves,  and  just  towards  each 'other,  but  ex-  j 
ccwivcly  revengeful  when  outraged.’  (Chinese  ' 
Repository',  ii.  419.)  The  Chinese  territory  in  I 
Formosa  having,  for  a lengthened  period,  Wen  ; 
gradually  extending,  the  really  independent 
tribes  have  receded  towards  the  E.  coast : some  j 
of  the  others  have  become  partially  civilised, 
willed  in  villages,  aud  intermixed  with  the  border 
Cliinese. 


Formosa,  together  with  the  Pnng-hoo  islands, 
composes  a /oo,  or  department,  under  the  prov. 
Fo-kien,  ami  immediately  subject  to  its  governor. 
It  is  divided  into  five  Amu  or  districts.  'The  cap., 
Tac-wan,  is  ranking  among  Chinese  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  mer- 
chandise, and  in  pop.  It  stands  on  the  \V.  coast, 
in  about  lut.  23®  N.  and  long.  120°  32'  E.,  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  and  ditch.  Its  principal  streets 
arc  from  30  to  40  ft.  broad,  and  for  many  months 
of  the  year  are  covered  with  awnings  to  keep  off 
the  sun.  On  a small  island  opposite  the  city,  the 
Dutch,  in  1634,  built  Fort  Zealand,  which  com- 
manded the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
now  choked  up.  The  Chinese  garrison  in  Tac- 
wan  amounts  to  about  10,000  men ; the  total  armed 
force  usually  stationed  in  the  Inland  may  l>e  esti- 
mated at  afxuit  double  that  number,  all  infantry. 
These  troops,  however,  were  incapable  of  suppres- 
sing the  insurrection  which  spread  over  the  whole 
island  in  1861-04,  and  l>eing  an  offshoot  of  the 
great  Taeping  rebellion,  led  to  :nuch  rapine  and 
bloodshed. 

The  Chinese  appear  not  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  Formosa  till  alxmt  1430,  after  which  its 
coasts  became  the  resort  successively  of  several 
Chinese  pirates.  The  Japanese  had  planted  colo- 
nies in  the  X.,  and  at  one  period  the  greater  part 
of  the  Island  belonged  to  them  ; but  the  Dutch, 
having  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  W.  coast, 
gradually  dislodged  all  their  opponents,  including 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (with  of  whom  tried 
to  gain  a footing),  ami  Iiecame  side  masters  of  the 
island  alxmt  1632.  After  the  conquest  of  { Ihina 
by  the  Tartars,  in  1644,  a Chinese  chief,  with  an 
army  of  Chinese  refugees,  determined  to  conquer 
Formosa,  and  finally  expelled  the  Dutch  from  it 
in  1662.  In  1683,  however,  the  new  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  continental  Chinese,  aided  by 
the  Dutch;  and  the  authority  of  China  has  been 
over  since  maintained  over  the  island,  though 
assailed  by  repeated  insurrections.  A British  vice- 
consul  is  stationed  at  Formosa  since  1860.  (Con- 
sular Reports,  1864;  Ritter,  Asien  Krdkunde,  iii. 
858— hx I ; Klaproth:  I.a  l’erouse;  Gutzlaff.) 

Ft  )RKKS,  a reval  and  pari,  hor.,  town,  and  ;uir. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  burn 
of  Forres,  about.  24  m.  E.  from  the  Findhom.  and 
24  m.  X.  from  the  loch  or  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
receives  the  Findhom,  and  11m.  W.  Elgin.  Pop. 
3,508  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  with  the  town-house  in  its  centre,  through 
which  the  great  read  to  Inverness  passes,  with 
several  smaller  streets  branching  off  from  it.  It 
possesses  an  academy,  called  Anderson’s  Institu- 
tion, which,  together  it h the  salubrious  climate 
and  cheapness  of  living,  induce  many  families  to 
reside  here.  Findhom  is  the  sea-port  of  the  lior., 
and  of  the  surrounding  district.  Resides  the  aca- 
demy, there  is  a good  |»ari.>h  school,  an  elementary 
school,  ami  a Indies'  seminar}'.  On  n hill,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle,  of  Forres.  About  ^ m.  NE.  from  the  town, 
is  a remarkable  granite  obelisk,  called  Sueno’s 
Pillar,  consisting  of  a single  stone  23  ft.  above 
ground.  3 ft.  10  in.  bread,  and  1 ft.  8 in.  thick. 
One  side  is  rudely  sculptured.  It  appeal*  to  have 
lieen  erected  by  the  Scotch  in  memory  of  some 
victory  over  the  Danes.  A pillar  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  public  subscription, 
on  a hill  to  the  PL  of  the  town.  A bridge  of  four 
arches  over  the  Findhom,  near  this  town,  wjis 
swept  awnv  by  the  great  flood  in  that  river  in 
Aug.  1821k  Forres  unites  with  Inverness,  Fort- 
rose,  and  Naim  in  sending  one  member  to  the  H. 
of  (\  Registered  electors  in  Forres,  174  in  1865. 
The  bor.  is  governed  by  a provost,  two  bailies,  and 
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fourteen  counsellors.  Corporation  revenue,  1,208/. 
in  1*03-4. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  a fortress  of  Scotland,  co. 
Inverness,  the  centre  one  of  the  three  forts  erected 
along  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  now  the  line  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
\V.  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  81  m.  SW.  Inverness, 
and  29A  in.  NE.  Fort  William.  Fort  Augustin 
was  built  in  1730.  and  was  so  named  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  It  is  a 
regular  fort  ideation,  with  four  bastions,  and  bar- 
racks ru|  table  of  containing  1<M)  soldiers,  with  proper 
lodgi  ngs  for  the  governor  and  officers.  1 1 was  taken 
by  the  Highlanders  in  1746,  but  nliandoned  niter 
liaviug  been  partially  demolished.  Here  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  established  his  camp  nfter  the  battle 
of  Cullodeii ; and  the  ruins  of  a turf-house  which 
he  occupied  arc  still  to  be  seen.  The  fort  was  or- 
dered to  be  demolished  in  1818;  and  is  now  occu- 
pied bv  three  or  four  veteran  artillerymen.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  a village,  originally 
called  Kilcummin,  from  its  having  been  the  buriai- 
plaoe  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Cum- 
min ; but  now  it  boars  the  same  name  ns  the.  fort. 
The  village  is  meanly  ami  irregularly  built,  and 
forms  a contrast  to  the  beautiful  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

FORT  GEORGE,  a fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  In- 
verness, 11m.  NE.  Inverness,  on  a low  sandy  pe- 
ninsula jutting  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  funning 
the  most  E.  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland.  It  is  esteemed  the  most 
complete  fortification  in  Britain,  anti  not  being 
commanded  by  any  joirt  of  the  adjacent  country, 
may  bid  deiiance  to  assault.  The  work  was  erected 
so  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Moray  Frith. 
The  ramparts  on  three  sides  rise  almost  out  of  the 
sea,  the  waters  of  which  may  at  pleasure  lie  intro- 
duced into  the  fosse,  which  skirts  the  fourth  aide. 
It  has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty  cannon; 
n U>mb-j>roof  magazine,  and  accommodation  for 
3,000  men.  The  buildings  arc  remarkably  neat, 
and  disposed  in  handsome  squares,  with  a line 
walk  round  the  nunports.  The  fort  occupies  no 
less  than  16  acres.  It  was  begun  to  bo  built  in 
1747,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner,  and 
cost  upwards  of  160,0004  It  was  partially  used 
ns  a state  prison  during  the  late  war.  Though 
Fort  Augustus  an»l  Fort  William,  the  other  forts 
on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  cilnal,  have  been  dis- 
mantled since  the  peace.  Fort  George  is  kept  in 
good  order,  and  has  a governor  uud  a garrison. 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a fortress  of  Scotland,  co. 
Inverness,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
and  the  W.  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  This 
fort.  Fort  Augustus  in  the  centre, and  Fort  George 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  great  glen  in  the  line  of 
this  canal,  were  built  at  different  times  for  support- 
ing the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and 
curbing  the  turbulence  of  the  Highland  clans.  It 
was  originally  built  of  turf,  by  General  Monk,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  so  large  as 
to  contain  a garrison  oT  2,000  men.  It  was  called 
the  Garrison  of  Inverlochy,  owing  to  its  situation 
at  the  mouth  of  tlic  Lociiy,  a stream  which  falls 
into  Loch  Linnhe.  In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  but  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  afford  accommodation  to  only  800  men. 
It  then  received  the  name,  which  it  has  since  re- 
tained, of  Fort  William.  It  is  of  a triangular 
form,  with  two  bastions.  In  the  rclxdlion  of  1715, 
the  Highbinders  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
it;  and  in  1710  it  stood  a siege  of  live  weeks  by 
the  adherent*  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  wheat  the 
end  of  that  l ime  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  fort 
was  ordered  to  lie  dismantled  in  1818;  and  is  now 
tenanted  by  about  u dozen  invalids,  in  order  to 
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keep  it  from  becoming  a complete  ruin.  Within 
1&  m.  W.  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  edge  of  Loch 
Linnhe,  is  the  town  of  Fort  William,  originally 
called  Maryburgh,  and  now  more  generally  Gor- 
donsburgh.  Pop.  1101  in  1861,  of  whom  018  fe- 
males, and  but  480  males.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  herring  and  other  fishery. 
Beil  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being 
4,370  ft.  high,  is  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fort  and  the  town,  both  of  them  being  placed  at 
its  base. 

FORTH,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  originates 
in  several  mountain  streams  that  have  their  sources 
on  the  E.  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire. 
Its  course  is  E.,  with  many  sinuosities,  by  Alier- 
foylc,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  till  it  unites  with  the 
arm  of  the  sou,  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Alloa. 
The  Tcith,  its  most  important  tributary,  has  its 
sources  a little  more  to  the  X.,  and  pursuing  a SE. 
course  past  Callender  ami  I)oune,  joins  the  Forth 
a little  above  Stirling,  bringing  to  it  a volume  of 
water  hut  little  inferior  to  its  own.  Its  other  most 
important  ullluents  are  the  Allan,  flowing  S.  from 
Perthshire  ; and  the  Devon,  flowing  W.  from  Kin- 
ross-shire. During  the  latter  }>art  of  its  course,  the 
Forth  flows  with  many  windings  through  a low, 
level,  and  very  rich  country;  in  fact,  though  the 
distance  from  Stirliug  to  Alloa  by  the  road  be  only 
alsiut  7 in.,  it  is  no  fewer  than  23  by  water.  Steam- 
boats ascend  to  Stirling,  and  ships  of  300  tons 
burden  come  up  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  its  port. 

FORTROSE,  a sea-port,  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  a gentle  eminence  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Moray  Frith,  nearly  opposite  Fort 
George,  from  which  it  is  2&  m.  distant,  8 m.  NE. 
Inverness,  Pop.  928  in  1861.  There  is  a regular 
ferry  between  Fort  George  and  this  bor.  Fortrose 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Chanonry,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  chanonry  of  Ross,  where 
the  bishop  resided,  and  the  members  of  the  chapter. 
About  a mile  to  the  W.  stands  the  small  town  of 
Roscmarkie ; and  the  two  places  were  united  by  a 
charter  granted  bv  James  11.  in  1444,  under  the 
common  name  of  Fortress,  now  softened  into  Fort- 
rose. which  charter  was  ratified  by  James  VI.,  in 
1692.  Rosemarkie  is  a meaner  place  than  Fort- 
rose,  but  is  reckoned  the  parochial  capital,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  site  of  the  parish  church.  A 
handsome  episcopal  chapel,  however,  has  been 
erected  at  Fortrose.  The  academy  there  is  the 
first  seminary  of  the  kind  established  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  and  is  supported  by  donations  and  sut>~ 
acriptiona.  The  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  here.  There  are 
two  other  schools  at  Fortrose,  and  two  also  at  Rose- 
markie.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  place. 
The  salmon  and  white  sea  fishery  gives  consider- 
able. employment.  No  mail  or  stage  coach  passes 
through  the  parish;  but  the  steam  vessels  plying 
in  the  frith  call  at  Fortrose ; and  it  is  by  them 
that  salmon  and  othei;  art  ides  are  conveyed  thcncc 
to  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  London. 

The  bishop  of  Ross  resided  at  Chanonry,  and 
was  termed  * Epimxtpu*  Jioscmarkiensi This  epis- 
copal see  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  Pith 
century.  Only  a small  port  of  the  cathedral  now 
remains.  Some  of  the  Dishops  of  Ross  were  iricn 
j of  literary  eminence,  particularly  John  Maxwell, 
author  of  Sacro- Sancta  Regum  Jlajestat,  who  died 
in  1646.  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland*  Fortrose 
unites  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn,  in  send- 
ing a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.;  and  had  62  registered 
electors  in  1864. 

FOSSOM  RHONE  (on.  Forum  Semprtmii), a town 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  on  the  Mctaurc,  in 
a fertile  district,  7 m.  EbE.  Urbino.  Pop.  7,l>86 
a a 2 
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in  1861.  The  inhabitant*  ore  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  said  to  Ini  the  finest  in 
Italy.  The  town  has  on  old  fortress;  a tine  cathe- 
dral, containing  many  good  paintings  and  interest- 
ing inscriptions;  three  ot  her  churches,  six  convents, 
a handsome  one-arched  bridge,  aud  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  Near  the  town  was  fought,  anno 
11>4  n. c.,  the  great  battle  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  Homans,  in  which  the  former  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  general  killed.  Tradition  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  event  in  the  name  of 
a hill  in  the  vicinity,  calk'd  Monte  dr  Amtrvbale. 
This  victory  determined  the  fate  of  the  long-con- 
tested struggle  between  the  Homans  and  Cartha- 
ginians in  favour  of  the  former.  Fossombrone  was 
destroyed  bv the  Goths, and  again  bv  the  Lombards, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  Malatesti.  That  family  sold  it 
in  1440  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  with  whose  terri- 
tories it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Borne. 

FOUAH.  a town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  (tank  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov. 
(ihnrbieh.  Though  still  a considerable  village,  it 
lost  its  importance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  trade  of  which  it  was  the  seat  was  transferred 
to  Rosetta.  Fouah  is  most  agreeably  situated 
amidst  a great  number  of  flourishing  villages  and 
productive  fields.  The  river  flows  past  it  through 
one  of  the  widest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of 
its  channels  and  bonks. 

FOU  GERES,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a hill  near  the  Nan^on, 
27  m.  NE.  Rennes.  Pop.  9,344  in  1861.  It  is 
well  built,  has  a fine  promenade,  and  is  altogether 
a very  agreeable  town.  A chalybeate  spring 
attracts  to  it  numerous  visitors.  Fougfcres  was  a 
strong  town  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Brittany  till  that 
prov.  was  united  to  the  French  crown.  During 
the  last  century  it  suffered  from  four  destructive 
fires,  on  which  account  few  of  its  ancient  buildings 
exist,  excepting  the  mins  of  a Gothic  castle,  which 
form  a very  picturesque  object.  There  are  large 
manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  hemp  fabrics,  known 
in  trade  as  St.  George  cloth,  flannels  of  excellent 
quality,  hats,  leather,  and  dye-houses.  It  is  the 
sent  of  a sub-prefecture,  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  a communal  college. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Suffolk,  hund.  I»cs,  on  an  eminence,  near  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Aide,  14  m.  NE.  Ipswich,  and 
90$  m.  NE.  London,  by  (Jreat  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  2,252  in  1801.  Here  is  an  old  church,  with  a 
tower  96  ft.  high  ; n free  school,  and  several  sets 
of  almshouses.  Here,  also,  are  the  mins  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  which  was  a place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Saxon  times  and  to  which  the 
Princess  Man'  repaired  during  the  attempt  made 
by  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  place  the 
latter  on  the  throne. 

FRANCA  VILLA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Otranto,  cap.  distr.,  on  a hill,  in  a fertile  but 
unhealthy  territory,  23$  m.  WSW.  Brindisi,  and 
17  m.  ENE.  Taranto.  Pop.  15,943  in  1861.  The 
town  is  large  and  regularly  built ; the  streets  wide 
and  straight;  the  houses  showy,  though  in  a heavy 
style  of  architecture.  Since  the  year  1734,  when 
a considerable  part  of  the  town  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  the  dwellings  have  not  been 
raised  more  than  one  story  above  the  ground  floor. 
The  avenue*  to  the  gates  are  well  planted,  amt 
afford  a pleasant  shade.  The  college  is  a large 
edifice,  with  many  handsome  halls  and  galleries,  j 
The  princi(»al  par.  church  is  gay  and  well  lighted ; , 
but  ho  stuccoed,  festooned,  and  flowerv,  that  the  i 
whole  decoration  is  a mere  chaos.  There  are  two  | 
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hospitals,  a charitable  asylum,  and  several  con- 
vents ; with  manufacture*  of  woollen  stuffs,  cotton 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  a kind  of  snuff  similar 
to  that  made  in  Spain.  Franca  villa  was  founded 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  owes  its  name  to  an 
exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  granted  to 
all  persons  who  settled  in  it. 

FRANCE  (EMPIRE  OF),  one  of  the  richest, 
most  important,  and  powerful  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  in  the  \V.  part  of  which  it  is  advantage- 
ously situated  ; between  lnt.  42°  20'  and  31°  5'  N., 
ami  long.  4°  50'  W.  and  8°  20'  E. ; having  N\V. 
and  N.  the  English  Channel  (Ia t Manrhe),  the 
Straits  of  Dover  (Pa*  dr  Calais),  and  the  North 
Sea;  NE.  Belgium,  Dutch  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Rhenish  provs.  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  K.  the 
territories  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  S. 
the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ; and  W.  the  Bav  of 
Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  Except  on  it*  NE. 
frontier,  its  actual  are  identical  with  it*  natural 
boundaries ; being  on  the  E.  the  Rhine  from  the 
influx  of  the  Lauter  to  Basle,  the  Jura  mountains, 
and  the  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean ; the  latter  and 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  S, ; and  NW.  and  W.  the 
English  Channel  and  the  ocean.  The  shape  of 
France  is  somewhat  hexagonal.  Its  greatest 
length  NW.  to  SE.  (from  the  extremity  of  the 
dep.  Finisterre  to  Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean)  is 
nlxmt  664  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  (a  line  crowing 
the  former  nearly  at  right  angles)  is  about  620  m. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  nearly 
600  m.;  greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.  (a  line  passing 
from  near  Lauterburg  to  Brest,  through  Paris) 
about  the  same ; least  breadth  E.  to  W.  about  its 
centre  335  m.  Inclusive  of  Corsica  and  the  three 
departments  coded  to  France  since  the  taking  of 
the  last  census,  the  total  area  is  estimated,  in  the 
official  tables  published  by  the  French  government, 
at  64,228,897  hectares,  or  21 1,852  English  sq.  m. 
The  pop.,  which  in  1801  was  27.349,000,  had 
increased  in  1821  to  30,461.875  ; in  1881  to 
32,669,223;  in  1836  to  33.540,910;  in  1846  to 
86,400,486;  in  1851  to  86,788,059;  and  in  1861 
to  36,713.166.  The  subsequent  addition  of  the 
provinces  ceded  by  Italy  brought  the  population 
to  37,382,225.  (Block,  Statistique  de  la  France ; 
and  official  reports  in  the  Moniteur  Univerael). 

Pht/ steal  Geography,  Position , Frontiers,  Coasts , 
and  Islands. — France  is  indebted  not  only  to  her 
large  population,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her  people, 
but  in  a great  measure  to  her  admirable  geogra- 
phical position,  for  her  commanding  influence  in 
European  affairs.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  states 
of  Central  Europe,  she  lias  the  command  of  three 
seas  including  those  which  wash  both  the  N.  ami 
the  S.  shores  of  that  continent.  The  NW.  const 
presents  the  two  considerable  peninsulas  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cotentin.  the  liny  of  St.  Main  between 
them,  the  actuaries  of  the  Seine,  and  the  harbours 
of  Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Dunkirk.  From  Dunkirk  to  Calais  the  shore 
is  bordered  bv  sandy  downs.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  Is 
chiefly  characterised  bv  chalk  and  marl  cliffs  ; 
farther  W.  granitic  cliffs  alternate  with  low  shelv- 
ing shores.  There  is  seldom  deep  water  near  the 
shore  on  this  coast ; the  bay  of  Cancale  near 
Avranches,  for  instance,  is  in  a great  measure  left 
dry  at  ebb-tide,  and  passengers  at  such  times  go 
from  the  mainland  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  across  the 
sands,  in  carriages.  The  W.  j»art  of  this  coast  i* 
beset  with  rocks;  these  are  especially  numerous 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  Vire. 
Good  harbours  are  few,  and  navigation  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  violent  tides,  the  force  of  which  is 
i attested  by  numerous  salt  marshes  along  the  shore, 

| produced  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  W.  coast, 
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formed  in  port  by  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  is  at 
•lirst  elevated,  bold  and  rocky,  but  as  it  proceeds 
S.  it  gradually  declines ; and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  presents 
an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  interspersed  with 
marshes.  Resides  the  Gironde,  the  Loire  disem- 
bogues on  tliis  coast  which  is  farther  indented  bv 
numerous  bays.  The  S.  coast,  except  in  its  £. 
part,  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and  bordered,  where 
it  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  by  numerous  ! 
lagoons;  and  its  harbour*  are  in  geueral  neither 
well  sheltered  nor  easy  of  access,  though  this  is  by  j 
no  means  the  case  with  Toulon  and  one  or  two 
more.  Exclusive  of  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  ! 
Rhone,  the  islands  round  France,  and  belonging  to 
her,  are  of  comjuimtivcly  little  importance ; they 
lie  mostly  along  the  W.  coast : Oleron,  Ktf,  You, 
Xoirmoutiers,  lielle-ile,  and  Oueswuit  (Ushant) 
being  the  chief.  Those  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  isles  of  litres,  Raton  can,  Pomegue,  Ac.,  near 
Marseilles;  and  the  only  ones  in  the  Cliaunel  arc 
llrehat,  and  a few  rooky  groups  in  the  bay  of  St, 
Mnlo,  of  which  that  of  Chausey  is  the  principal. 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Ac.  belong  to  England, 
and  are  the  only  remains  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions the  English  sovereigns  once  possessed  in 
France,  (Hugo,  F ranee  Pittoresque ; Diet,  Gtfogr.; 
Aperyu  Statist ique.) 

M<  run  tains. — According  to  Brugui^re  (Orographic 
dc  1’  Europe),  these  belong  wholly  to  the  Alpine 
am!  Pyrenean  systems  the  line  of  separation 
between  which  is  the  valley  traversed  by  the  canal 
of  Languedoc.  The  ramitications  of  the  Alpine 
system  in  France  are  therefore  far  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  Pyrenean;  they  comprise  the 
mountain  ranges  throughout  the  country,  except 
in  the  SW.  The  principal  mountain  chain,  or 
great  watershed  of  France,  intersects  the  country 
under  the  names  of  the  Faucillas  plateau  of 
Langres,  Cdte  d’ Or,  Cevetines,  Ac.,  in  a general 
direction  NE.  to  SWg  hut  running  much  nearer 
to  the  SE.  than  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  thereby  divided  into  two  very 
unequal  parts.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  this 
chain  several  considerable  branches  are  given  off, 
as  the  Vosges,  Moselle,  and  Argonne  ranges,  the 
plateau  d'  Orleans,  and  Morvan  mountains,  which 
stretch  to  the  extremities  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  Ac.  These  ranges  separate  the  pnncqial 
river  basins,  those  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  Meuse, 
Seine  and  Loire,  from  each  other;  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone  is  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Ce  venues,  enclosed 
between  them  and  the  Alps.  Connected  by 
ramitications  with  the  Cevcnncs,  there  is  a group 
of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Puy 
dc  Dome,  Cantal,  and  some  adjacent  deps.  in  the 
centre  and  S.  of  France.  This  group,  winch  Ualbi 
and  other  geographers  regard  as  a separate  system, 
under  the  title  of  (JaUn- Francique,  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Garonne.  The 
highest  points  of  this  group  have  a somewhat 
greater  elevat  ion  th  An  those  of  the  Fauci  lies  and 
Cevennes  chain.  The  Pic-de-Sancy  (M.  Dord)  is 
estimated  to  be  6,223  ft.  in  height,  and  the  Plumb- 
dc-Cantal,  6,095  ft. ; while  Mezen e,  the  loftiest  of 
the  Cevetines,  is  only  5,9 IN  ft,  high  ; Le  Rcculct 
(Jura),  5,633  ft,;  and  the  Ballon  de  Sulz  (Vosges), 
4,6 kh  ft.  The  Pyrenees  send  off  numerous  lateral 
brunches  through  the  SE.  deps.;  their  loftiest 
summit  wiLhin  the  French  territory  is  M.  Perdu, 
10,894  ft,  in  height.  But  the  culminating  point 
belongs  to  the  Alps,  and  is  the 4 monarch  of  moun- 
tains.* Mont  Blanc ; the  next  greatest  in  height 
is  M.  Ulan,  4.214  metres,  or  13,825  ft.  high ; next 
to  which  is  the  Pic-dea-Ecrina,  13,408  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. 

liicert. — Leaving  out  of  view  the  Rhine,  which 


Can  scarcely  he  rolled  a French  river,  since  it 
merely  runs  for  about  100  m.  along  n portion  of 
its  E.  frontier,  France  possesses  no  river  to  rank 
with  the  YVolga  or  the  Danube.  The  princi|>al 
are  the  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  Meuse,  and 
Moselle.  Except  the  Rhone,  which  has  for  the 
most  part  a southerly  course,  all  the  above-named 
run  in  a N.  or  W.  direction.  The  Loire,  which  is 
the  largest,  And  traverses  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarai* 
(Anlbche),  near  Mczenc.  It  runs  generally  X\V. 
as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly  WSW.,  with 
a somewhat  tortuous  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  its  entire  course  is  about 
620  m.,  of  which  about  510  m.  are  navigable.  It 
receives  from  the  N.  the  Arroux,  the  Maine 
(formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  Sarthe),  and  the 
Eudrc;  nnd  from  the  S.  the  Allicr,  Cher,  Indre, 
Vienne.  Sevre-Nantaise,  Ac.  Nevers,  Orleans, 
Blois,  Tours,  Smunur,  and  Nantes  are  situated 
upon  its  hanks.  The  Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland, 
beyond  the  Simplon,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  forcing  for  itself  a passage,  through 
the  Alps,  not  far  from  Chambcry,  enters  Franco 
S.  of  the  Jura  range,  forming  the  entire  S.  and 
almost  all  the  W.  boundary  of  the  dep.  of  Ain. 
From  Lyons,  where  it  receives  the  Saone,  the 
direction  of  the  Rhone  is  nearly  due  S.  to  Arles, 
where  its  delta  commences ; anti  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  a double  set  of  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  530  m.  within  the  French  dum.,  more 
than  310  of  which  arc  navigable.  Its  principal 
atllucnt  is  the  Saone,  which  runs  through  Francho- 
Comtd  and  Burgundy,  with  an  entire  course  of 
about  213  in.,  of  which  about  165  are  navigable. 
Besides  the  Saone,  the  Rhone  receives  from  the 
N.  the  Ain;  it  is  joined  from  the  E.  by  the  lafere, 
Drome,  and  Durance,  famous  for  its  rapidity  ; and 
from  the  W.  it  receives  the  Ericux,  Anlechc, 
Gordon,  Ac.  Lyons,  Valence,  Monteiiraart, 
Avignon,  Tarascon,  and  Arles  are  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Rhone  : upon  the  Saone  (which 
river  is  augmented  by  the  Doubs),  Gray,  Chalons- 
sur-Soone,  and  Macon  are  situated.  The  Garonne 
rises  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  near  M.  Maladetta, 
and  runs  at  iirst  NE.  as  far  os  Toulouse,  but 
thence  onward  its  course  is  generally  NW.  to  its 
mouth  (or  rather  the  mouth  of  its  (estuary,  which 
bear*  the  namu  of  the  Gironde.)  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  about  55  m.  NNW.  Bordeaux,  and  120 
m.  SSIi.  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  entire 
length  of  its  course,  including  the  Gironde,  is  esti- 
mated at  About  350  m.,  nearly  294  of  which  are  na- 
vigable. It  receives  some  considerable  tributaries; 
as  the  Tam,  which  is  navigable  for  a distance  of 
90  m. ; the  Lot,  navigable  for  190  rn. ; and  the 
Dordogne,  navigable  for  120  m.  from  live  E.,  and 
from  the  S.  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course;  the 
Save,  (iimone,  Gera,  Bai.se,  Ac.  Toulouse,  Agcii, 
and  Bordeaux  are  situated  on  the  (iaronne.  The 
Seine  rises  in  Burgundy,  about  18  m.  N\V.  Dijon; 
its  general  course  is  NYY.,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
tortuous ; and  though  in  a direct  line  its  course  w 
no  more  than  About  250  in.,  from  its  mouth  in  the 
British  Chunnel,  the  windings  of  the  river  make 
its  total  length  as  much  as  500  in.  It  enters  the 
Channel  by  a wide  and  capacious  mouth,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  is  the.  town  of  Havre ; its  itwtuary, 
and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  h/tre,  which  sometimes  occa- 
sions considerable  damage.  (See  Amazox,  8ol- 
wat  Frith,  Ac.)  The  princqial  abluent  of  the 
Seine  is  the  Marne : besides  which,  it  receives 
from  the  E.  the  Aube  and  Oise ; nnd  from  the  S. 
and  YV.  the  Yoiinc,  Juine,  Eure,  Rille,Ac.  Paris, 
Clu&tillon,  Troyes,  Melon,  St.  Denis,  St.  Germains, 
Audely,  El beuf,  Rouen,  Hontleur,  and  Havre  am 
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situated  upon  its  banks.  The  Mnme,  which  runs 
chiefly  through  Champagne,  has  a navigable 
course  of  215  m. : it  receives  the  Blais,  Oruain, 
and  Ourcq;  Chalons- sur-Mame,  Ejiemay,  Cha- 
teaii-Thierry,  and  Meux  are  seated  on  it.  Doth 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  run  N.  to  join  the 
Rhine  beyond  the  French  dom. : the  former  has  a i 
navigable  course  of  162  m.,  and  the  latter  one  of 
alsiut  72  m.  within  France.  These  riven*,  how- 
ever, as  well  ns  those  of  the  Escant  (Scheldt),  I.ys, 
Snmbre,  and  others,  belong  more  properly  to  Bel- 
gium  than  to  France.  The  Charente,  the  basin  of 
which  lies  between  those  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Dordogne,  has  a navigable  length  of  about  120 
m. : ami  the  Adour,  which  traverses  the  dept*,  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Landes,  has  a great  number  of 
tributaries,  including  the  M idouze,  Pan,  (Heron, 
Ac.,  and  a course  generally  W.,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  77  m.  The  other  rivers  worthy  of  any 
notice,  as  the  Somme,  Ome,  Aisnc,  Meurtbe, 
Ranco.  Vilaine,  Ariege,  Herault,  Var,  Ac.,  are  re-  ' 
ferred  to  under  the  de|w.  to  which  they  give  their  i 
name,  or  in  which  their  course  is  chiefly  situated. 
(Hugo;  Apcn;u  Statistique.) 

Lulu*  ami  Martins. — Of  the  former  there  arc 
remarkably  few,  and  those  quite  insignificant  in 
point  of  size.  The  largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu, 
in  the  den.  I/>ire  Jnfericure ; hut  it  is  only  6 m. 
across.  There  are  a few  small  lakes  amongst  the 
Jura  ranges,  and  others  occupy  extinct  craters  in 
the  volcanic  district.  In  Ain  and  Loire-et-Cher 
marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagunes 
on  the  S.  and  SW.  coasts  and  elsewhere  have 
been  already  alluded  to ; they  are  too  shallow  to 
be  used  otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt-works. 

Gruloyy , Soil,  ami  Mineral*. — Geologically,  the 
whole  of  France  may  lie  considered  as  one  exten- 
sive basin,  the  circumference  and  centre  of  which 
consist  of  primitive  formations,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  those*  of  a secondary  and 
tertiary  kind.  Primitive  rocks  alsuitid  most  in 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  j 
and  the  mountains  of  the  so-called  GaUo-Fran-  | 
cir/ue  system  in  the  centre  of  France.  They  are, 
however,  met  with  in  n part  of  Maine  and  Nor- 
mandy, in  Vendee,  in  Ardennes,  where  they  are 
conterminous  with  a chain  of  primitive  rocks 
which  extend  into  NYV.  Germany,  in  the  Vosges, 
in  Daunhiny  (Isere).  and  on  the  S.  coast  IC.  of 
Marseilles.  The  most  widely  diffused  primary 
rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous sc  hists,  and  primitive  limestone.  In  Ven- 
dee, to  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a great  num- 
ber of  others,  including  porphyry,  dioritc,  eclo- 
gite,  and  serpentines;  and  in  the  Dauphinv  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  the  rocks  arc  said  to  present  a 
still  greater  diversity.  In  the  latter  mountains 
calcareous  rocks  are  very  abundant ; and  some  of 
a transition  kiud  contain  a great  number  of  or- 
ganic* remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  l,(»tM)  toises, 
or  10,230  ft.  (Diet.  Gcogr.)  Argillaceous  schist, 
also  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  is  pre- 
valent throughout  a part  of  Brittany;  granitic 
rocks  predominate  at  the  extremity  of  that  pe- 
ninsula. Porphyry  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
which  exhibit  great  beauty,  is  the  prevailing  rock 
In  the  Vosges  mountains.  In  the  central  group 
of  Limousin  and  Auveigne,  gneiss,  granites,  and 
micaceous  schists  art?  abundant,  but  differ  greatly 
in  their  characters  from  those  of  the  surrounding 
mountain  chains.  The  Puy  dc  Dome  and  some 
other  adjacent  mountains  have  a base  of  trachite, 
and  in  the  Vivarais  (Ardechc),  especially,  groups 
of  gigantic  basaltic  columns  are  frequently  met  • 
with  in  some  places  alternating  with  calcareous  j 
strata  containing  fresh  water  shells.  These  rocks, 
together  with  the  traces  of  extinct  craters,  the] 


existence  of  lava  streams,  and  other  volcanic 
products,  clearly  point  to  n time  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity in  this  region,  which  has  probably  had 
place  at  no  very  remote  ]ieri«id  in  the  history  of 
our  planet.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  traces 
of  volcanic  action  have  also  lieen  met  with  on  the 
banka  of  the  Rhine,  iu  the  Vosges,  and  in  the  dep. 
Var. 

The  interval  between  the  primitive  formations 
of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  France  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  secondary  formations. 
These  are  nearly  everywhere  calcareous  or  marly, 
generally  compact,  and  often  contain  a vast  num- 
ber of  shells,  madrepores,  and  other  organic  re- 
mains. They  compose  many  long  hill- ranges,  of 
no  great  height,  but  frequently  steep  and  bare,  or 
covered  only  by  a thin  vegetable  soil.  All  l,or- 
trainc,  and  a great  part  of  Franche-Comte  ami 
Burgundy,  consist  of  these  formations.  It  is  on 
this  kind  of  Land  that  the  growths  yielding  the 
finest  Burgundy  wines  are  raised  in  tile  Cote  d’Or. 
’Die  secondary  formations  extend  through  Dau- 
phiny,  and  OR  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean,  through  Languedoc  with  the 
Cevennes  quite  to  the  Pyrenees ; and  surrounding 
the  Paris  Lisin,  they  reach  the  sea  both  oil  the 
X.  and  W.  coast. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  France  arc  highly  in- 
teresting: they  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing 
great  quantities  of  shells  and  the  remains  of  fossil 
mammalia  of  large  size.  The  roost  remarkable  of 
the  tertian’  formations  is  what  is  called  the 
• Paris  Basin,'  which  occupies  a somewhat  circular 
an  a nearly  bounded  by  a line  passing  through 
Blois,  Orleans,  Montargis.  Previns,  Epemav, 
Laon,  Beauvais,  Pontni.se,  ami  Chartres.  A still 
larger  tertian*  district  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  including  almost  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Adour  and  Garonne,  the  dep*.  Landes  and  Gironde, 
There  are*  others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
Rhine  and  Allier.  The  most  extensive  alluvial 
district  is  that  around  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

The  soil  of  France  is,  speaking  generally,  very 
superior.  No  doubt  she  has  large  tracts  of  moun- 
tainous, heathy,  and  unproductive  land ; but  her 
productive  sou  bears,  notwithstanding,  a larger 
proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country  than 
in  most  other  Kuro|)ean  Btates.  Exclusive  of  the 
recently  annexed  departments  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
from  wiiich  ns  yet  no  returns  have  lieen  received, 
the  soil  of  France  is  divided  as  follows 


Under  cultivation : Ter  cent, 

(train  Crops  ..... 

Other  „ A'OO 

Artificial  Meadows  ....  fi*00 

Fallow 10*80 

Natural  Meadows  ....  9*50 

Vineyards 4*10 

Chestnuts,  Olives,  Mulberry,  ko.  . 0*20 

Pasture  and  Waste  Lands  . . . 1S*£0 

Forest,  Water,  Itoads,  Houses,  and  Un- 
cultivated   23*6i} 


100*00 

The  greatest  extent  of  mountainous  surface  is 
found  in  the  ddps.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 
those  of  Arifrge,  Cote  d’Or,  Drome,  Doulis,  Haute 
Loire,  and  Haute  Marne;  heath  land  prevails  most 
in  Basses  Aipcs,  Landes.  Gironde,  Fmisterre,  and 
Ilcrault;  calcareous  chiefly  iu  Oise,  Boases  Alpes, 
Dordogne,  Marne  nnd  Vienne;  sandy  soils  iu 
Cher.  Haute  I»ire,  Loirct,  and  Puy  dc  Dome; 
and  rich  bunts  in  tiers,  Aisnc,  Eure-et-Loire,  Eure, 
Marne,  Nurd,  Tarn,  nnd  Youne.  France  has  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth.  The  metal  most  abun- 
dant is  iron  : in  1X37  it  was  obtained  iu  64  of  the 
Xti  deps.  Those  in  which  it  is  most  plentifully 
produced  arc  Haute  Marne,  lluute  Saouc,  Nievre, 
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Cote  d’Or,  Dordogne,  Ome,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Ar-  | mate ; in  the  S.  the  summers  are  long,  dry,  and 
<lennes,  Iso  re,  (‘her,  Aude,  Pyrenees  Orientales, ! hot.  The  departments  around  the  Guo  of  Lyons 
Ariege,  and  llautc  Vienne.  Two  gold  mines  were  ure  subject  to  a violent  N.  wind  called,  in  Proveu- 
fomii-rly  wrought,  one  in  the  dep.  Uns  Kbit),  and  cal,  the  bur,  the  circiua  of  ancient  writers.  Ae- 
the  other  in  Isere,  but  both  have  long  been  abau-  cording  to  Mr.  Inglis, 4 this  wind  is  the  curse  of  all 
doited.  There  are  also  two  silver  mines,  ouc  in  these  pro  vs.,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  travel- 
each  of  the  above  ddps.,  but  only  that  of  Alle-  ling  through  this  country,  to  meet  with  a greater 
monte  (Isere)  is  at  present  wrought.  Silver  is,  misfortune  than  a bite  wind,  esjieeially  if  the  word 
however,  frequently  found  in  the  lead  mines,  which  “meet”  lie  interpreted  literally.  . . . Its  effect 
are  cliieily  abundant  in  Finisterre,  and  the  Rhen-  upon  the  frame  is  singularly  disagreeable : it 
ish,  Alpine,  and  some  of  the  S.  de'pa.  Copper,  parches  the  mouth  and  throat,  creates  a feeling  of 
mercury,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  and  manganese,  suffocation,  and  seems  to  dry  up  the  whole  j dices 
both  in  large  quantities,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  i of  the  body.*  (Inglia’s  Switzerland,  A’c.,  p.  108; 
chrome,  A*c.,  are  met  with  ; and  amongst  the  rarer  Aper^u  Statist ique.) 

metals  molybdenum  ami  tungsten,  titanium  in  The  vegetable  products  of  France  are  said  by 
Haute  Vienne,  and  uranium  near  Autun.  Coal  is  Hugo  to  comprise  upwards  of  830  genera,  and 
very  widely  diffused.  The  principal  coal-field  is  0,000  species.  All  these,  however,  are  not  indigo- 
in  the  dep.  du  Xonl,  where  it  forms  part  of  a coal  nous,  and  many  new  plants  have  been  introduced 
district  50  leagues  in  length  by  2 broad,  extend-  within  the  last  two  centuries.  The  most  richly 
ing  into  Rhenish  Prussia.  Others  exist  in  the  wooded  parts  are  the  mountainous  districts,  par- 
dcpH.  on  the  Upper  Loire,  in  Avcyron,  Ac. ; coal  ticularly  the  Vosges,  the  plateau  of  Langrcs  and 
mines  are  particularly  numerous  around  St.  Eti-  Orleans,  the  Ccveiuica,  and  the  mountains  of  Au- 
enne.  The  salt  beds,  discovered  about  20  years  vergne  and  Limousiiu  The  Alps  anil  Pyrenees, 
since  in  Lorraine,  are  supnosed  to  extend  beneath  Provence,  the  S.  |jurt  of  Languedoc,  and  tlie  W. 
a surface  of  30  square  leagues,  and  w'ill  fullv  of  France  are  hut  indifferently  wooded.  The 
supply  France  for  ages.  Turf  in  the  X.,  aaphaf-  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech, 
turn  in  the  K.  and  elsewhere,  naphtha  and  sulphur  maple,  ash,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch,  poplar,  larch, 
in  the  8.,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  plaster  of  Paris,  por-  pine,  Jir,  box,  cornel.  Are.  In  the  Vosges  and  Jura 
celain  and  other  days,  graphite,  asbestos,  jet,  and  mountains,  Brittany,  and  the  Landes,  there  are 
some  gems,  lithographic,  mill,  and  building  stone,  extensive  forests  of  fir;  the  chestnut  woods  are 
excellent  marble,  slate,  granite,  A-c.,  are  amongst  very  line  in  llaute  Loire.  The  olive,  orange, 
the  valuable  mineral  products.  Alining  industry  lemon,  pistachio,  and  carub  grow  wild  in  the  8., 
will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  but  there  only  ; and  the  fruits  of  all  are  inferior  to 

There  ure  no  fewer  than  700  mineral  springs  of  those  of  warmer  climates.  The  caper  ( Cappar'u 
a medicinal  character,  though  only  about  90  of  spinoaa),  diffused  over  Provence,  furnishes  n well- 
these  are  frequented  by  visiters.  The  principal  known  artide  of  export.  Cherries,  apples,  and 
are  the  warm  sulphureous  springs  of  Borages,  Cau-  several  other  fruits  grow  wild ; apples  and  pears 
tcreta,  Bagneres-de-Bigorre.  and  de  Luclion,  in  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  N.  departments,  and 
the  Pyrenees  ; the  saline  springs  of  A ix,  the  chaly-  prunes  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  culture  of 
beate*  of  Bourbon  TArehambault  (Vosges),  and  these  and  other  fruits  will  be  adverted  to  in  a 
Plombieres,  and  the  cold  springs  of  Enghicn.  subsequent  section. 

The  climate  of  France  is  not  excelled  bv  that  of  Mr.  Inglia,  who  travelled  through  many  countries 
any  other  purt  of  Europe.  The  air  is  generally  of  Europe  on  foot , has  the  following  remarks  on 
pure,  and  the  winters  mild ; though  the  differences  the  scenery  of  France: — 4 All  panegvrie  upon  the 
of  latitude,  elevation,  soil,  and  exposure  occasion,  loveliness  and  laughing  fertility  of  Prance  Is  rlio- 
in  this  respect,  very  material  differences.  Clene-  domontadc.  There  is  more  of  the  beautiful  and 
rally,  France  may  be  divided  into  4 regions.  The  the  picturesque  in  many  a single,  county  of  Eng- 
1st,  or  most  S. — the  region  of  the  olive — is  Ismnded  land,  or  even  of  Scotland,  than  in  all  the  scattered 
N.  and  W.  by  a line  passing  diagonal Iv  from  Bag-  beauties  of  France,  were  they  concentrated  within 
neres-de-Luchon  in  the  Pvrenees  to  Die  in  Drome,  n ring-fence;  excepting  always  the  Pyrenees, 
The  2d,  or  region  through  which  the  cultivation  which  1 cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a kind  of 
of  maize  extends,  stretches  as  far  N.  as  a line  separate  territory — the  mere  boundary  lie  tween 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  N.  France  and  Spain ; but  at  all  events  the  Pyrenees 
extremity  of  Alsace.  The  3d  region,  which  ter-  must  be  excepted.  1 have  travelled  through 
inmates  together  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  has,  almost  every  |>art  of  France;  and  truly,  J have 
for  its  X.  limit,  a line  extending  from  the  mouth  found  its  beauties  thinly  sown.  If  the  banks  of 
of  the  Loire  to  Meziferes  in  Ardennes.  The  4th,  some  of  its  rivers  lie  excepted — the  Seine,  the 
or  X.  zone,  comprises  the  rest  of  the  country,  i lAiire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne — some  parts 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  different  parts  of  of  Normandy,  and  the  depart  men  ts  of  the  Py- 
F ranee  has  been  estimated  ns  follows,  by  Hum-  ranees,  France  is  an  unromantic,  uninteresting,  un- 
boldt:  at  Toulon  (12°  (Fahr.),  nt  Marseilles  o‘.cb°,  lovely  land.  And  even  ill  these  favoured  parts, 
at  Bordeaux  .rx»°,  nt  Nantes  55*2,  at  Paris  51*2°,  [ such  as  the  vaunted  Orleannois,  where  shall  we 
and  at  Dunkirk  60*6®.  More  rain  apj>enrs  to  fall ; find  the  green  meadows  that  lie  along  the  banks 
during  the  year  on  theSE.  than  on  the  N\V.  side  , of  our  Thxunes,  or  Avon, or  Severn;  or  upon  which 
of  the  great  watershed,  the  average  being,  in  Isere  of  them  shall  we  pause  to  admire  those  romantic 
32  inches,  in  llaut  Rhin  from  28  to  82  in.,  at  views — that  charming  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and 
Lyons  29  in.,  and  nt  Montpelier  28  in. ; while  at  mountain — that  characterise  the  banks  of  the 
Paris  the  fall  is  only  19  in.,  in  Ome  20  in.,  and  in  Tamar,  the  Wye.  the  Derwent,  the  Swale,  the 
Jlle-ct-Vilainc  21  in.  But  notwithstanding  this  , Wliarff,  or  the  Dove?  These  are  nowhere  to  bo 
result,  the  sky  is  generally  bright,  and  the  atmo-  j found.  ....  I pitv  the  man  who  crosses  France 
sphere  clear  in  the  SE.,  and  there  arc  nt  least  one  ; in  any  direction,  'i’hou&ands  know  how  mnuyant 
third  fewer  rainy  days  than  in  the  NVV.,  where  | is  the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris,  but  they  who 
the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly  charged  with  never  travel  farther,  suppose  that  lovely  France, 
moisture  brought  by  the  W.  winds  which  com-  panegyrised  by  so  many,  lies  beyond.  No  such 
monlv  prevail,  and  the  weather  is  more  or  less  j thing.  Let  them  continue  their  journey  by  which- 
colil  for  half  the  year.  The  centre  of  the  country  | ever  road  they  please,  and  they  will  find  but  little 
enjoys  a happy  medium  of  temperature  and  cli-  improvement.  . . . Chateaux  also  we  have  in 
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these  provinces  (those  of  the  9.), but,  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  chateaux  of  which  we  read  in  the 
romance  writers,  and  which  never  existed  but  in 
their  imaginations.  The  chateaux  are  for  the 
most  part  Inures  upon  a large  scale;  staring  houses 
with  wings,  and  a parapet  wall  in  front,  covered 
with  vases  of  flowers.  In  short,  we  find  the  whole 
a delusion ; and  our  minds  revert  to  the  green  ac- 
clivities of  our  own  hills,  our  <mk  forests,  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  that,  along 
■with  the  picturesque,  mingle  in  an  English  land- 
scape.’ But  if  the  ^discriminating  panegyrists  of 
] 'ranee  have  gone  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Inglis  certainly  has  as  much  overshot  the  mark 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Maclaren,  than  whom  there 
can  be  no  better  authority,  says  that  from  Chalons- 
sur- Marne  to  Avignon  the  Rhone  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  delight- 
ful regions  in  the  world.  And  there  are  manv 
other  districts  in  France  the  scenery’  of  which  will 
l*car  a comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country- 
in  Europe. 

Animals. — The  l>ear,  wolf,  and  wild  l>oar  are  the 
only  formidable  wild  animals  now  inhabiting 
France,  and  the  numljcnt  of  these  have  been 
greatly  thinned  bv  the  increase  of  pop.  and  of 
civilisation.  The  black  bear  ( Ur  sum  Pt/rmau'us)  is 
confined  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  where  the  isard,  chamois,  and  wild 
goats  ore  nlso  found.  Notwithstanding  an  active 
war  of  extermination  carried  on  against  the 
wolves,  those  animals  ore  still  very  numerous  in 
some  departments,  as  in  Morbihan  Sort  lie.  Vendee, 
Landes,  and  the  central  mountainous  departments. 
In  the  Cevennes,  the  lynx  is  sometimes  found, 
though  rarely.  1 he  wild  l>oar,  roebuck,  and  fox 
abound  in  all  well-wooded  parts.  The  red  and 
fallow  deer,  formerly  so  plentiful  in  the  royal 
parks,  have  become  rare;  hares  ami  rabbits  arc 
extremely  abundant.  Several  kinds  of  squirrels, 
the  polecat,  weasel,  otter,  marten,  hedgehog,  and 
the  other  small  wild  animals  common  throughout 
Europe,  are  ns  numerous  in  France  ns  elsewhere ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  desman  (Mum  mosebi- 
ferus),  an  aquatic  quadrujK'd.  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Turbos,  as  some  beavers  do  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Seals,  dolphins,  and 
sometimes  whales,  are  met  with  on  the  coasts. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  They  include  two 
kinds  of  eagles  and  a species  of  vulture.  Several 
birds  not.  elsewhere  met  with,  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ns  the  flamingo, 
Toller,  wasp  eater,  beccaflco,  ortolan,  A’c.  Bus- 
tards, large  and  small,  inhabit  the  clops,  of  the 
N\V.  nnd  centre.  The  cock-of- the- wood  and  red  j 
mid  grev  partridges  are  the  principal  winged 
game.  Water-fowl  are  particularly  numerous  in 
Vendee  and  Charente-Infdrieure;  in  cold  winters 
the  wild  swan  visits  the  country. 

Reptiles  arc  few ; there  are  but  two  venomous 
serpents.  A kind  of  gecko  inhabits  the  8.  shores ; 
the  salamander,  large  green  lizard,  mud-tortoise, 
and  Jiu/o  obstetricians,  are  the  other  most  remark- 
able animals  of  this  class.  In  some  dops.  frogs 
are  ream!  in  large  numbers  as  articles  of  food. 
The  fisheries  of  turliot,  sole,  rev,  mackerel,  herring, 
pilchard,  mullet,  Ac.  in  the  N.  and  W.  seas,  and 
of  the  tunny  and  anchovy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
furnish  employment  to  numerous  families.  Oys- 
ters are  very  abundant  on  the  N.  and  VV.  coasts, 
as  well  as  mussels  and  loUtters.  Leeches  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  There  are  two  species 
of  scorpion.  Oanthnrides  and  the  cochineal  in- 
sect are  met  with  in  the  S.  (Hugo,  France  Pit- 
toresque;  Apercu  Statiatique;  Diet.  <»eog.) 

Population. — The  information  with  respect  to 
the  |H»p.  of  F rance  previously  to  1784  is  exceed- 


ingly imperfect.  Put,  according  to  the  most 
authoritative  statements,  it  amounted,  in  1700, 
to  19,669,000,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000,  includ- 
ing Corsica.  In  1784,  it  was  estimated  by  Neckcr 
at  24,800,000. 

The  official  returns  give  the  following  numbers 
for  the  undermentioned  years 


1801 

• 27,349,008 

1836 

83,640,910 

1806 

. 29,107,425 

1842 

34.213,929 

1*21 

. 30,461,875 

1846 

35,41*0,486 

1831 

. 82,569,223 

1861 

35,783,069 

The 

following  table 

gives  the  total 

population 

of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  towns 
and  in  the  country,  in  each  year  from  1859  to 
1861,  according  to  the  civil  returns  of  births  and 
deaths : — 


1859 

I860 

1861 

In  Department  I 
of  the  {Seine  1 

1 ,768,623 

1,856,091 

1.953,660 

In  Towns  . . . 

8,203,224 

8,461 ,532 

8,877,765 

In  the  Country  . 

26,369,895 

26,204,781 

26,654,888 

Total.  . . 

36,331,642 

36,522,404 

37,386,313 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  France,  in  each 
year  from  1857  to  1861 : — 


Tear* 

llrlng  Birth* 

Drtlb* 

MarrU#r* 

1857 

940,709 

858,785 

295.510 

1858 

969,343 

874,186 

807,056 

1859 

1,107,896 

979.333 

298.417 

I860 

956,876 

781,635 

288,936 

1861 

1,005,078 

866,597 

305,203 

The  following  table  gives  the  numl>er  of  living 
births,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  in  France,  in 
each  of  the  years  i860  and  1HC1  : — 


1 

I860 

1 

3 

3 

& 

1 

1 Hi 

li 

I 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Si 

Department  1 
of  the  Seine ) 
Town  Popn-  l 
1 at  ion  . i 
Country  1 

Population  / 

Total  . . 

| 

42,950  15,092  2 84 
216,481  W, 744^  7-71 
626,147  26,461  2370 

| 

44,73: 

228,799 

656,647 

16,154 

2*76 

30,920 

29,623 

7*33 

22*17 

887,578  69,297  12’88 

928,381 

76,697 

12-10 

The  department  of  the  Seine  comprises,  besides 
Paris,  only  a few  villages  inhabited  chiefly  by 
|>ersons  from  the  capital,  and  has  scarcely  any 
rural  population.  The  number  of  births  in  the 
city  of  Paris  during  the  year  1862  was  52,312,  of 
which  26,505  were  boys,  and  25,507  girls.  Of  the 
whole  number  14,501  were  illegitimate,  and  37,721 
bom  in  wedlock.  Of  the  illegitimate  children,  6,7 1 1 
were  recognised  and  allowed  to  bear  their  father's 
name. 

France  is  divided  into  89  departments — 86  pre- 
vious to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice — with 
373  arrondissements,  2,938  cantons,  and  37,510 
communes.  According  to  the  census  of  1801— 
slightly  differing  from  the  civil  register  returns 
given  above — the  population  of  the  89  depart- 
ments amounted  to  37,382,225  souls,  inclusive  of 
a number  of  troops  stationed  in  Syria  ami  at  Rome, 
and  coanted  in  the  regimental  lists.  The  follow- 
ing tabic  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  tcu  years  1851-61. 


FRANCK 


3G1 


jPicardlo.  . 

, A runs  . . 

Flandre . . 


Champagne  ' 


Dfjurlmniti 

KB. 

Seine  . . 

Scine-ci-Oisc 
Seine-ct- 
Marne  « 

Aisne  . . 

Oise  . . . 

Somme  . . . 

I ’asile -Calais . 

Nonl .... 

Ardennes  . 

Marne  . . 

Aube . . . 

Haute  Marne 
Yonne  • . 

Voegts  . . 

Meurthe  . 

Meuse  . . 

Moselle.  . 

Hm  Hhin  . 

Hant  Rhin 
Doubt  . . 

Jnra ... 

Haute  SoAne 
SaAnc-ct- 
Lotre 

Cuted’Or  . 

KW. 

Seine-Inf 6r. 

Kun* ... 

Orne.  . . 

Calvados  . 

M audio  . V Normandie 
Ille-etrVil- 
nine  . . 

Cut«»-dn- 
Kurd  . . 

Finlsterre  . . I Bretagne 
Indre-et-I/iire  iTouraino 
Kure-et- Loire  1 
Loirtset-Cher  \ OrU-onnols 
Loire!  . . j j 


Franche 
Com  to 


Bourgogne . 


Nlirvre 
Alller  . . . 
Cher . . . 
Irvins  . . 

Morhlhan  . 
Loire-]  nf£r.  , 
Maine-et- 
Txdre . « 
Mayenno  . 
ftartlw  . . , 
Cnmso  . . . 
Haute  Vienne 
Dctu-HAvrcs 
Vendfo 
Vienne 


>OrroH  | 


irernois 

iBourbonnais 

Leny  . . | 

lAnjon  . 
‘Maine  et 
Perclie  . 
Marche  . 
Limousein 


Poitou 


181 
2,22  a 

2,335 

2,280 
2.  :r.s 
2,624 
2 ,2  "Hi 
2,000! 
3,214 
2,393; 
2,482 
2,824 
2,3'»4f 
2,4«5 
'.'.ii'i1' 
2,891 
1,635 
1 ,502 
2,120 
1,940 
1,792 

3,321 1 
3,380 

2,300 

2,014 

2,407 

2,200] 

2,617 


1,422,065 

471,554 

315,076' 

558.989! 

403,857 

570,6-11 

692,9941 

1,158,285 

331.296 
373,302! 
265.247. 
268,398 

381.133 
427,409 
450,123 
328,057 
459,684 

587.134 
494.147 
888,878 

313.361 

347,469 

674.720 

400.297 

762. 039* 
415,777 
439,884 
491,210 
600,882 


2,870 

2.690 
2.400 
8*3611 
2,363) 
2,643 

2.691 
2,9081 
2.853 
2,749 
2.640 
2,735 


2,641  674,618! 


, | 2,784 

2.0 1 0j 

2,475 

2,244 

2,187 

2,267 

2,616 

2.609 


Depart  menu 


NW. 

1,953,600  Cliaruntc- Infer.  lAunis 

.M.i.ii;  ; 

8W. 

352,3 l*i|  Qironjo  . 

UMJJ  Dordogne  . 

401,417  Tam-vt-Oft-  j-'Cuienne 

i 2m ATryr°n  • 
chanmto  . . 

3JK.1U  OjrrOae  . . 

S».M*  Lot  . . . 

Haute.  i>yk- 
414, 4W.  n(cs  /. 

«M«»  li„ . . . 

300, .»lo  jjQgj^vg  PyrAnAee' Bcamo 
7*5 •„  H note  Garon. 

{' I H71  Aude  . . 

61^^02  Herault.  . 

290,280  Tarn>  . . 

uit’iS  Ari&8®  * • 

•H7.183  llpyrtotes 


632,61. "i 
617.710; 
315,6411 
294,892] 
261,892! 
341,423; 
327,1611 
336,7521 
306.261 1 
27 1 ,938 
476.172 
635,664 1 
515,452 

...  i_.-i.ip 

478,971 

287.075 

319,379 

323.615 

383,734 

316,738 


AngoumoU 
Limousin  . 


Gascogne 


Languedoc . 


682,137 

384,140 


Oriental  os 


. Folx  . . . 
| Roussillon 


SE. 

IjRhdne  . • 

789,988  ■•bob’®  • • 

398,601  Puy-de-Ddme 

423,350  Cantal  . . 

480,992  Haute  Loire 
591,421!  AnlAche  . 

Gard.  . . 

684,930!  Loi^ro  . . 

'Ain  .... 

628,676 1'laftro.  . . 

627,304  Haute*  Alpes  Dauphine 
:i23/.72  Drome  . . ) I 

290,4551  Vnnclnw  . 

269.0291  Bouehes-du- 
352,757!  | tthdne  . 

332,814  Baseea  Alpca 
866,432  Var  ...  . 

323,393  .Corsica  (island) 

270,954; 

486,504 
680,2071 


Lyonais . . 
Auvcrgno  . 

Languedoc . 
Bourgogne. 


Provence 


626,012 

375,168 

466,166 

270,065 

818,6981 

328.817! 

*95,695 

822,028 


Total  . . 

The  newly-annexed  Depart- 
ment*:— 

AIpcs-Moritiraes  . . 

Bavofe  .... 
Haute-Savolo  . . 

General  Total  « . 


2,763: 


4,193 

3,479 

1 ,373 
8,417 
3,270 
2,290 
1,530) 
1,858 
3,486 

1,800 
2,416 
2,928 
2,488! 
2,2461 
2,444 1 
2,234 j 
2,061 
1,593) 


1,047 
1.921 
2,253 
2,200 
1 ,920 
2,180 
2,323 
1,973 
2,264 
8,2581 
2, 144| 
2,618) 




469,992 i 481,060 


614,387 

605,789 

237,553 

394.183 

382.9121 

320,8641 

296,224 

341,345 

302,196 

250,984 
807,479 
446,997 
481,610 
289,747 
389,286 
:i«.  ; 

267,455 
181,955 


574,74 

472,588] 

696,891 

253,328 

304,615 

386,559 

408,163 

144,705 

372.939 

603,497 

132,038 

820.846! 

264,6181 


667,193 

601,657 

332,551 

896,025 

379.081 
310,118 
295,542 
332,065 
300,839 

240,179 

484.081 
436,628 
409,391 
863,683 
409,391 
853,638 
251,830 
181,763 


662,49.3 

517,603 

676,409 

240,523 

305,621 

888,629 

422,107 

137.367 
369,767 
677,748 
125,100 
820,684 
268,255 

507,112 

146.368 
3 15. 526 
252,889 


207,332  35 ,783, 059; 36, 7 13,166 


1,104 1 
2,231 
1,2851 


194,578 
27 1,0.19 
200,442 


211 ,852  35,783,059  37,382,225 


Distribution  of  Istmded  Property. — Agriculture. 
— In  France,  previously  to  the  revolution,  the 
property  of  persons  living  intestate  was  subject, 
in  different  jrarta  of  the  kingdom,  to  different 
regulations;  but  every  where  estates  could  be 
di*|H«ed  of  by  will,  and  settled  by  entail.  At  the 
revolution  a nearly  total  change  was  made  in 
these  respects;  the  same  regulations  for  the  distri- 
bution of  property  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ; and  the  power  of  disposing  of 
property  by  will  was  confined  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.  Thus  it  was  enacted,  1.  That  the 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate  shall  be  equally 
divided’  among  their  children,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority;  and,  2.  That  when  a person 
(sissessed  of  property  wishes  to  make  a will,  he 
shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  have  only  one 
chiltl,  to  dispose  of  a inoiety  of  hb  property,  the 
child  inheriting  the  other  moiety  as  matter  of 
right;  if  the  testator  have  two  children,  he  is 
allowed  to  dispose  of  a thin!  part  of  his  property;  j 
and  if  four  children,  of  a fourth;  and  so  oil,  the  j 
rest  being  equally  divided  among  the  children.  I 


This  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  founda- 
t ions  of  that  old  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  usurpa- 
tions ami  oppressive  privileges  had  entailed  much 
iniserv  on  the  country;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  well  lilted  to  accomplish  this  object. 
That  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  Franco 
has  liecn  materially  improved  since  the  revolution, 
is  true.  But  it  has  not  been  quite  proved  thnt 
this  improvement  has  been  in  any  respect  owing 
to  the  law  of  equal  inheritance.  Some  argue  that 
it  has  taken  place,  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
despite,  of  that  law.  The  abolition  of  the  game 
laws  and  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  of  the  gabelle,  corvecs,  and  other 
oppressive  and  partial  bunions,  and  impost*,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  proprietors  and  farmers; 
and,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  a large 
extent  of  common  lands  was  divided,  and  n great 
part  of  the  vast  possessions  belonging  to  the  church 
and  to  the  emigrants  came  into  their  hands  at 
'<  extremely  low  prices,  so  that  while  small  proper- 
1 ties  were  generally  augmented,  fanners  were,  at 
the  same  time,  in  very  many  instances,  changed 
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into  landlord*.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  fresh  1 
energy  wan  given  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
that  li  great  improvement  has  been  cffcctsl 

.Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  rapid  divi-  | 
siou  of  landed  property,  and  the  continually  in-  1 
(tewing  excess  of  the  agricultural  jm.  point  ion, 
caused  by  the  existing  law  of  succession,  have 
gone  far  io  neutralise  the  effects  of  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  form  one  of  the  evils 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  France.  , 
‘ 'Hie  population  of  that  country,’  says  Mr.  Itirk- 
lieck,  ‘ seems  to  be  arranged  thus:  a town  depends  , 
for  sulwdstcnce  on  the  lands  immediately  around  i 
it.  The  cultivators  individually  have  not  much  j 
to  spare ; because.,  as  their  husbandry  is  a sort  of 
gardening,  it  requires  a large  country  population, 
and  lias  in  proportion,  less  superfluity  of  produce. 
Thus  is  formed  a numerous  but  poor  country 
population.  The  cultivator  receives  payment  for 
nis  surplus  produce  in  sous,  ami  he  expends  only 
sous.  The  tradesman  is  on  a par  with  the  farmer ; 
as  they  receive  so  they  expend ; and  thus  50,000 
persons  may  inhabit  a district,  with  a town  of 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  centre  of  it.  bartering 
the  superfluity  of  the  country  for  the  art.*  and 
manufactures  of  the  town.  Poor  from  generation 
to  generation,  ami  growing  continually  poorer  as 
thev  increase  in  numbers;  in  the  country  by  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  properly,  in  the  town 
by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  trades  and 
professions;  such  a people,  instead  of  proceeding 
from  the  necessaries  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
then  to  the  luxuries  as  is  the  order  of  things 
in  England,  are  rather  retrograde  than  progres- 
sive. There  is  no  advancement  in  French  society, 
no  improvement,  nor  hope  of  it.’  (Tour  in  France, 
■4th  ed.  p.  84.) 

In  Ids  Tour  in  France , Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbctt  makes 
the  following  observations  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  equal  succession  in  Nor- 
mandy:— *1  hear,  on  all  rides  here  in  Nor- 
mandy, groat  lamentations  on  account  of  the 
effects  of  this  revolutionary  law.  They  tell  me, 
that  it  1ms  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousand* 
of  families  who  hail  lieen  on  the  same  sjtot  for 
centuries;  that  it  is  daily  operating  in  the  same 
way ; that  it  has,  in  n great  degree,  changed  the  ! 
state  of  the  farm  buildings;  that  it  has  caused  j 
the  land  to  be  worse  cultivated ; that  it  has  caused 
great  havoc  amongst  timber  trees ; and  there  are 
persons  who  do  n.»t  scruple  to  assert,  that  society 
in  France  will  become  degraded  in  the  extreme, 
unless  the  law  Ik*  changed  in  this  respect.’  (p.  169.) 

The  contribution  fancier e^  though  there  are  great 
inequalities  in  its  pressure,  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  alniiit  a fifth  or  a sixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the 
land : and  the  official  returns  show  that  it  was 
assessed  in  1885  and  1842  as  follows,  viz.  ; — 

Properties  assessed  at  less  than  IMS  I M2 

5 fr.  n v«*ar  . . 6,205,411  5,440,580 

„ from  •*>  fr.  to  10  fr.  . 1.751.994  1.8IM74 

„ 10  „ SO  . 1/*  14,251  1, 014,827 

„ 20  „ 80  . 789,206  791.711 

„ 30  „ 60  . 684.165  744,911 

„ 60  „ 100  . 653,230  607,956 

„ 100  „ 600  , 39*,714  440.1 04 

„ 600  „ 1000  . 83,196  86.869 

„ 1000  and  upwards  . 13,361  16.846 

Total  . . 10.R93.528  11,511,841 

The  first  5,205,411  proprietors  belong  to  about 
half  ns  many  families,  who  thus  derive  a mean  I 
rental  of  about  40 s.  per  annum  from  their  pro- 
perty. There  arc,  besides,  about  4,250,000  fami- 
lies (out  of  the  whole  5,446,763  families  that  are 
owners  of  land),  who  derive  an  annual  income 
of  08*.  only  from  their  jwrtions  of  the  soil. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  these  little 


freehold*  to  become  forfeited  to  the  state,  from 
the  inability  to  pay  the  imput  fancier  (which  is 
about  7 |ier  cent,  on  the  rental).  The  unfortunate 
defaulter  is  allowed,  on  payment  however  of  a 
registration  fee  of  two  francs,  to  give  up  for  ever 
his  little  plot,  in  order  to  save  his  personal  pro- 
perty from  the  tax-gatherer.  There  are  not  quite 
1 1 ,000,000  separately  rated  coteafonciere  in  France. 
These  are  divided  into  123,360,338  parcels,  about 
eleven  to  a cote — not  enclosure*  of  the  same  farm 
in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  but  more  Like  our 
our  lands  lying  in  common  fields  in  England, 
jHTpetually  intersected  by  those  of  the  neighbours. 
Within  ten  years,  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
land  of  all  France,  933,880,000/.  worth  of  pro- 
perty,  has  lieen  proved  to  have  changed  hands,  of 
which  372,680,000/.  have  been  by  inheritance  in 
the  usual  course  of  nature;  85,800,0004  by  dona- 
tions inter  vivoty  ami  with  the  view  of  preventing 
dismemberment.  Rut  the  residuary  475,400,000/., 
i.e.  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  fee 
simple  of  the  country,  has  passed  in  those  ten 
years  into  the  hand*  of  complete  strangers*.  At 
this  rate  a generation  and  a half  would  sec  the 
entire  kingdom  in  the  hnnds  of  another  race, 
totally  unconnected  with  its  former  owners.  There 
is  in  France  the  same  intense  anxiety  to  possess  a 
bit  of  land  as  in  Ireland.  It  has  given  rise  to  the 
* handes  noire*,’  an  expressive  term  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  notaries,  country  bankers,  attorneys, 
land  surveyors,  and  jobbers  of  all  sorts,  who  com- 
bine together  when  an  estate  is  to  be  sold,  tempt 
the  owner  with  a good  priec  and  an  exemption 
from  all  trouble  to  dispose  of  it  to  them : they 
then  cut  it  up  into  lots  to  suit  the  market  : a farm 
of  200  acres  is  thus  parted  off  into  twenty,  fifty, 
or  more  allotments,  which  are  paid  for  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  mortgaged  This  accounts  for 
another  phenomenon  — the  enormous  extent  of 
debt  with  which  the  land  is  burdened.  Consider- 
ing that  ulinost  the  whole  of  it  changed  hands  at 
the  revolution,  that  there  was  an  entire  sweeping 
away  of  tithes,  charges,  mortgages,  fortunes.  Are., 
and  that  almost  every  title  In  France  is  now  less 
than  fifty  years  old,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
within  that  time,  or,  indeed,  Air  less,  the  owners 
have  charged  an  income  of  60,823,8804  with  a 
debt  bearing  an  interest  of  22,466,5314  This  debt 
increases,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  The  avidity 
to  jMMsess  land,  the  fancied  independence  that  it 
confers  on  its  owner,  acts  on  the  4£  millions  of 
families  and  their  kindred  unceasingly.  ‘These 
heroic  men,’  says  their  friend  and  admirer,  l*r*>- 
fessor  Michelet,  in  hi*  * 1‘euplc,’  fight  as  it  were 
for  their  lives,  but  usury  fights  against  them  with 
a force  of  4 to  1 ; their  laud  brings  them  ill  2 |*er 
cent.,  and  they  pay  8 jxt  cent,  for  borrowed 
money.’ 

The  whole  of  the  area  of  France  may  be  classed 
under  six  grand  divisions,  each  consisting  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  departments. 

1*/  ft  eg  ion,  the  North-  tV eat. — This  region  com- 
prises the  decrements — 

Nord  Seine  Enre 

Tas-dc-Calais  Beine-et-Ofat  Orne 

Somme  Beine-et-Marna  Blanche 

Aisne  Beinc*Inf£rieure  Kure-et- Loire 

Oise  Calvados  Loiret 

These  departments  have  an  area  of  21,31 1.270 
acres,  with  a jsipulation  of  9,713,047,  or  nlsuit 
250  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  is  by  far 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  populated,  and  most  com- 
mercial section  of  the  empire. 

The  department  du  4 Nord  ’ contains  565|K*nions 
to  a square  miles.  If  all  France  were  equally 
peopled,  the  country  would  have  a j-oj. illation  of 
over  100  millions.  In  this  department,  the  land 
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is  divided  into  large,  middling,  and  small  pro- 
perties, the  small  predominating;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, those  who  live  through  agriculture  amount 
to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  population. 

In  the  * nrrondissement  ’ of  Lille,  land  is  worth 
4001.  the  ‘ hectare/  and  lets  for  150  francs,  or  G(J/., 
equivalent  to  24  8#.  the  acre. 

In  ‘ Tile  de  France,’  there  are  upwards  of  3,000 
proprietors,  each  paying  a land-tax  exceeding 

1.000  francs,  or  404,  and  among  them  an*  many 
proprietors  who  have  an  income  of  from  2,0004  to 
4,0004  a year.  Estates  from  1,250  to  2,500  arms 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  * {■'eine-et- Marne.’ 
While  the  W'hole  of  France  contains  16,846  pro- 
prietors fiaying  a land-tax  to  the  amount  of  1,000 
francs,  or  -104,  and  above,  and  3G.H62  proprietors 
fMtying  from  500  to  1,000  franes,  the  above  fifteen 
departments  contain  one-half  of  the  first,  and 
very  nearly  a moiety  of  the  second  class.  The 
1 proprietaires  cultivatcurs 1 form  ono-fifth  of  the 
rural  population,  and  the  farmers  with  their  fami- 
lies another  fifth,  while  the  remaining  three-fifths 
am  composed  of  journeymen  and  servants.  Is.  8*4 
n day  is  about  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  these 
departments, 

'2nd  Region,  the  North- East,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing departments  — 

Ardennes  Cote  d’Or  Mo«t*llo 

Anbe  Doubs  , Muurthe 

Mamo  Jura  Vosges 

Haute  Mamo  Hnntc  SnAno  Hant  Rhln 

Yonue  Meuse  lias  itliin 

These  departments  have  a total  area  of 22,463,250 
acres,  with  a imputation  of  3,587,259,  or  about  1GU 
persons  to  a square  mile.  Them  is  a great  sub- 
division of  property  in  these  departments.  Ihit 
this  subdivision  is  not  of  modem  origin,  ami  is 
mainly  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  those  who 
cultivate  it. 

In  the  above  fifteen  departments  agricultural 
produce  has  doubled  since  the  year  1789;  never- 
theless, while  the  north-west  contains  16,000  per- 
sona paying  a laml-tax  of  from  500  to  1,000 
francs,  or  204  to  404,  and  8,000  persons  {laying 

1.000  francs  and  above,  the  north-east  contains 
only  4,000  of  the  first,  and  less  llutu  2,000  of  the 
second  class. 

8rrf  Region , the  fl'rtt,  comprising  the  depart- 
ments of— 

Indro-et-Loiro  C0tes-du -Nord  Deux  Sevres 

Mayenno  Finisterre  Vienne 

Part  he  Mo r Id  ho n Charon te 

Marne-et-Loire  I»ire-Iuf6rieure  Charentc-Inf6- 

flls  ef-VUalne  Veodte  rieure. 

which  have  a total  area  of  22,764,675  acres,  with 
a population  of  6,505,204,  or  180  persons  to  a 
square  mile. 

This  region  contains  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
where  the  laud  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  ex- 
hibiting a garden  culture,  hut  is  ulso  much  sub- 
divided. The  land  is  commonly  sold  at  4004  the 
hectare,  and  a very  small  quantity  under  vine 
culture  suffices  for  the  easy  maintenance  of  a 
family.  About  600,000  persons  in  this  valley 
live  on  as  many  acres.  The  land  is  very  nearly 
equally  divided  between  town  and  country.  Hut 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  extreme  subdivision  charac- 
terise the  valley  of  the  Loire,  on  the  other,  in  the 
department  de  l’lndre,  properties  of  from  2,500 
acres  to  5,000  acres  are  common,  while  in  Anjou 
the  farms  have  au  average  of  from  75  to  100 
acres.  There  are  many  smaller,  but  few  very  small 
estates. 

In  Hrittany  there  are  few  large  properties;  the 
farms  average  GO  acres.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 


vince does  not  contain  300  propert  ies  paying  a 
land-tax  of  1,000  francs,  or  404.  and  upwards; 
but.  as  in  Hrittany  the  value  of  land  is  only  half 
wlmt.  it  is  in  Normandy,  a land  tax  of  500  franes 
| represents  the  same  extent  of  land,  as  a land-tax 
of  1,000  francs  in  Normandy  or  Picardy. 

I In  all  these  dejiartments,  the  division  of  the 
1 soil  has  followed  the  courvc  consequent  on  the 
increase  of  population. 

4/A  Region,  the  South-East,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing departments : — 

Siume-et-  Loire  Aridcho  HArault 

Ain  Drome  Basso*  Alps 

Ilhono  1 1 nuns  Alps  Bouches-da-Ilhflne 

Loire  Valid  use  Var 

1st- re  Card  Corsica 

These  departments  have  an  area  of  22,800,427 
acres  and  a population  of  6,871,709  souls,  or  1G0 
to  the  square  mile. 

This  region  agriculturally  occupies  the  fourth 
place,  whereas,  commercially,  industrially,  and 
through  its  wealth,  it  takes  the  second  place. 
The  slopes  of  this  district  towards  the  Saone,  1*?- 
tween  Clialon  and  Macon,  contain  tine  vineyards 
and  fertile  plains.  As  Lyons  is  approached,  fer- 
tility increases.  In  the  dcjiartment  of  the  Ain,  at. 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  the  principal  cul- 
ture is  wheat,  Indian  coni,  and  the  vine.  There 
are  also  extensive  meadow  lauds.  Property  is 
divided,  but  not  in  excess,  and  the  number  of 
proprietors  in  easy  circumstances  is  very  consider- 
able. 

The  plain  of  Kismes  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  France.  Land  is  there  worth  from 
i 2004  to  2404  the  hectare.  The  departments  of 
I the  L'pper  and  Lower  Alps  had,  in  1790,  aUnit 
j 400,000  inhabitants;  they  have  now  only  271, 4G8. 
This  is  the  poorest  and  least  populated  part  of 
France,  having  only  22  persons  to  100  hectares, 
while  Corsica  has  27. 

With  the  exception  of  the  four  departments  of 
i the  Houches-du- Rhone,  Card,  llemult,  and  Saone- 
i et- Loire,  where  then*  are  large  towns  and  much 
j manufacturing  wealth,  the  other  eleven  depart- 
ments of  this  region  have  not  among  them  more 
than  500  proprietors  paying  a land-tax  of  1,000 
francs,  or  404  and  upwards.  This  is  less  than  the 
number  fouud  in  one  department  in  the  north-west 
region,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

5/A  Region , the  South-  West. — This  region  com- 
prises the  dc|mrtmeina — 

Ia  Gironde  Gers  II antes  Pyr6a6es 

Lot-ct-Goronno  Haute  Garonne  Arlt'ge 
JvOt  Tarn  A ado 

Tam-et-Garonnc  Avoymn  Pyrtndes  Orien- 

Landes  Bo-w*  I *y  routes  talus 

These  departments  contain  21,971,125  acres, 
and  a population  of  4,754,880  souls,  or  140  to  the 
square  mile.  The  rural  population,  which  in  the 
north-west  and  the  south-east  attains  the  half, 
and  in  the  other  regions  the  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population,  in  this  region  reaches  three-fourths. 
The  whole  of  the  fourteen  depart ments  only  con- 
tain 1,300  proprietors  paying  a laud  tax  of  1,000 
francs,  or  404,  and  upwards,  so  that  there  are 
more  small  proprietors  in  this  than  even  in  the 
south-eastern  region.  The  average  extent  of  the 
farms  here  is  GO  acres,  and  many  are  less.  This 
great  subdivision  of  property  is  of  old  date.  It 
was  observed  by  the  ‘Parliament  de  Paris’  iii 
1788,  that  in  Bearn  and  the  neighbouring  south- 
west provinces,  every  person  was  a * proprietor.* 
This  region  contains  one-third  of  the  vineyards  of 
France.  Those  of  Mddoc,  extending  over  50,000 
acres,  produce  about  40,000,  tuns  of  wine,  of 
which  t>,00<)  are  superior,  5,000  arc  4 vins  de  Bour- 
geois,’ the  remaining  3U,IK>0  are  ‘ vins  ordinaires.’ 
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6/A  Region , the  Centre. — This  region  comprises 
the  departments — 

Loirc-et-Cher  Crcnse  _ Fny-dc-Dfone 

Cher  Haute  Vienne  Carnal 

lndre  Corrtzo  Loz&re 

Nifcvre  Dordogne  Haute  Loire 

AJlicr 

having  an  area  of  21,100,907  acres,  and  a popula- 
tion of  4,212,997  souls,  or  127  to  the  square  mile. 
'Hie  land  in  these  thirteen  departments  is  mostly 
divided  into  large  properties.  The  farms  are  on 
the  average  of  5U0  acres  and  above.  The  ancient 
rovincc  of  llerri  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
ave  always  been  the  region  of  large  properties. 
Over  one  hundred  estates  of  2, 500  acres  arc  to  be 
found  here,  while  many  arc  still  larger;  the  largest 
of  all,  that  of  * Valency,’  a pro|»erty  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  has  not  less  than  60,000  acres  spread 
over  27  parishes.  In  the  province  of  Auvergne 
alone,  property  is  much  divided.  While  the  re- 
turns from  the  land  have  doubled  throughout 
France  since  1789,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  this 
region  they  have  increased  50  per  cent. ; and  the 
revolution  has  exercised  hut  little  influence  on 
the  state  of  property  in  these  central  departments. 
In  the  provinces  of  Bern,  Le  Nivernois,  and  Le 
Bourbonnais  there  are  large  properties  ; but  the 
deportment  of  Cantal  has  only  18  estates  paving  a 
land-tax  of  1,000  francs,  or  40JL,  and  above  ; the 
department  of  Loxfere  has  only  7 of  the  same 
class  ; the  department  of  Creuac,  6 ; Correzc,  4 ; 
and  Haute  Loire,  2 ; while — to  compare  these  de- 
partments with  others  of  similar  size — Scine-et- 
Oiae,  in  the  north-west  region,  has  771,  and  Seine- 
Inferieure  748  estates  of  the  first-class.  (Lavorgne, 
L’ Economic  Ruralc  de  la  France  dermis  1789, 
Paris,  1861  ; Block,  Statistique  de  la  France, 
Paris,  I860.) 

The  best  wheat  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  S.  and 
SE.  provs. ; but  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy, 
the  district  of  Beaucc  in  Eure-et-Loire,  Bern,  Tou- 
mine,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Puy-de-Ddme,  fur- 
nish the  greater  quantity.  Rye,  like  wheat,  is 
grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  ; but 
it  is  principally  cultivated  in  the  NE.,  in  Isfere, 
and  on  the  thin  soils  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  ('reuse, 
Haute  Vienne,  Allicr,  Loire,  d*c.  The  culture  of 
maize,  though  it  extends  os  far  N.  as  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  is  most  prevalent  in  the  S\V.,  where 
the  grain  is  of  the  best  quality.  Barley  and  oats 
arc  raised  principally  in  the  N.,  buckwheat  on 
the  worst  arable  lands  of  the  centre  and  S.  The 
potato  is  not  yet  an  article  of  so  much  importance 
as  in  England  or  the  Low  Countries  ; but  within 
the  last  twenty  Tears  its  cultivation  has  increased 
very  rapidlv.  It  is  mostly  grown  where  coni  is 
the  least  cultivated,  as  in  Lozfcrc,  the  Vosges,  A*e., 
and  in  the  deps.  Meurthe  and  Moselle  in  the  NE., 
Aube,  Cote  d’Or,  and  Kure-et-Loire  in  the  centre, 
and  Bouchcs-du-Uhone,  Yaucluse,  and  Arifcge  in 
the  S. 

The  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  is  extensively 
pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
the  deps.  of  the  N.  and  E.,  and  parts  of  the  centre. 
It  is  sometimes  grown  on  the  same  land  for  se- 
veral years  in  succession,  though,  most  com- 
monly,’wheat  is  sown  alternately  with  it  every 
third’  vear,  when  it  yields  as  much  as  if  the 
ground  hail  been  previously  fallowed.  The  pro- 
duce of  beet  varies  from  12,000  kilog.  per  hectare 
to  double  that  quantity  : in  the  deps.  du  Nord 
and  Pas-de-Calais,  from  25,000  to  30,000  kilog.  are 
reckoned  an  average  crop. 

This  branch  of  industry  began  during  the  ex-  . 
elusion  of  colonial  products  in  the  reign  of  Napo-  < 
Icon,  and  received  a severe  check  at  the  return  of  j 
peace,  by  the  admission  of  West  Indian  sugars  at  | 


a reasonable  duty.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it 
would  long  since  have  been  entirely  extinguished, 
but  for  the  additions  made  to  the  duties  on  colo- 
nial and  foreign  sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  Alter 
the  last-mentioned  c|>och,  however,  the  production 
of  beet-root  sugar  began  rapidly  to  increase  ; and 
such  was  its  progress,  that  though,  in  1828,  its  pr»»- 
ducedid  not  exceed  4,000,000  kilog.,  it  amounted, 
in  1838,  to  39,199,408  kilog.  It  ruse  to  49.731,325 
kilog.  in  1847 ; to  81,801,849  kilog. or  l,606,8l2cwt. 
in  1857 ; to  151,514,435  kilog.,  or  2,976,177  cwt.  in 
1860;  sank  to  132,650,671  kilog.,  or  2,605,638  cwt, 
in  1862;  and  rose  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of 
152,012,616  kilog.,  or  2,985,962  cwt.  in  1864.  The 
following  table  show's  the  number  of  beet-root 
factories  at  work,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  ma- 
nufactured by  them,  in  the  several  department* 
where  this  industry  is  carried  on,  iu  the  year 
1864  : — 


D(|«runenu 

N umber  of 
i'utorin 

quantJUe*  of  Sugar 
Manufactured 

Aisno  .... 

KUng. 

61 

28.20M.798 

N ord  .... 

129 

63,406.603 

Oise  .... 

*20 

8,679,871 

Pas-de-Calais 

M 

30,190,956 

Somme  .... 

>0 

1 1,328,903 

Other  Departments 

26 

10,196,490 

Total  . 

834 

152.0P2.G16 
Cwt.  2,985,902 

Besides  the  334  factories  here  enumerated,  there 
were  21  establishments  for  the  production  of  beet- 
root not  at  w’ork  in  the  year  1864. 

Kitchen  vegetables  are  universally  grown,  and 
nrc  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  N.  and  K.  the 
wild  cabbage,  raja*,  and  poppy,  and  other  olea- 
ginous products  are  extensively  cultivated;  the 
former  especially  in  the  dtfp.  du  Nord,  where  oil  is 
a principal  article  of  trade.  Chicory  is  also  raised 
in  this  i«rt  of  France;  truffles  are  cultivated  in 
several  parts,  but  es|>ecially  in  Dordogne,  where 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  celebrated 
pnt-n.  Hemp  and  llax  are  grow'n  in  most  deps. ; 
but,  along  with  hope,  they  are  principally  raised  in 
the  N. 

Madder  is  extensively  grown  in  Vaucluse  and 
some  parts  of  Alsace,  and  is  n prominent  article  of 
export.  Woad,  saffron,  and  some  other  dyes  castor 
oil,  d’c.,  ore  among  the  other  kinds  of  produce. 

Wine*. — The  growth  of  these  forms  a distinctive 
feature  in  French  agriculture.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  the  S.  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  Artois,  and  Flan- 
ders; with  the  exception  of  the  dep.  Creuse,  in 
which,  owing  princi|ially  to  the  poverty  of  the 
rural  pop.,  it  is  little  or  not  at  all  grown.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  slowly  increasing 
since  the  revolution.  In  1789,  there"  were  about 
1 ,500,000  hectares  under  cultivation  ; in  1829  the 
area  had  extended  to  1,993,307 ; in  1839,  to 
2,134,822;  and  in  1863  to  2,387,370  hectares. 
These  vineyards  are  distributed  over  76  depart- 
ments, but  in  20  of  them  the  culture  is  merely 
nominal.  The  number  of  growers  are  estimated 
at  1,800,000  persons;  and  the  quantity  produced 
at  36,783,000  hectol.,  or  about  800,000.000  imperial 
gallons,  worth  16,760,000/.,  or  about  5 d.  a gallon. 
The  cost  of  wine  to  the  people  of  France  is  esti- 
1 mated  at  about  12,000,000/.,  which  supposes  it  to 
cost,  at  an  average,  each  individual  of  the  pop. 
about  7s.  a year.  The  duties  paid  on  the  wine 
consumed  at  home  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
2,900,000/.  a year.  Hence  of  all  the  products  of 
France,  next  to  wheat,  wine  is  incomparably  the 
most  important.  The  vineyards  occupy,  at  present, 
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4*10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duties  laid  on  wine  amount  to  nearly 
one-third  part  of  the  land  tax,  and  to  one-tenth 
part  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  In  1864  the 
official  value  of  the  wine  exported  from  Franco 
was  above  875,000,000  of  franca,  or  15,000,000/. 
The  ex|>ort  of  Bordeaux  wine  in  cask  increased 
from  1,166,000  hectolitres  In  1662,  to  1,214.000  in 
1863,  and  to  1,410,000  in  1864.  The  other  French 
wines  exported  tow  from  1,156,000  hectolitres 
in  the  year  1862,  to  1,214,000  in  1863,  and  to 
1,419,000  in  1864.  Brandy  distilled  from  wine  rose 
from  162,000  hectolitres  in  1862.  to  190,000  in 
1863,  and  to  229,000  in  1861.  (Official  Reporta  in 
Mmiitcur  Universe!.) 

The  ddpa.  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land 
i»  occupied  bv  vineyards  are  the  Gironde,  Charente- 
Inferieure,  ilerault,  Charente,  Dordogne,  Gen*. 
Card,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  Var;  but  the  depa.  of 
Marne  and  Aulte,  forming  the  ancient  prov.  of 
Uhampngne,  and  those  of  Cote  d‘Or  IM  Sadnc- 
et- Loire,  comprised  in  Bnrgnmly,  though  yield- 
ing a lew  quantity  of  wine  than  many  others,  arc 
highly  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality  of 
their  products.  Gironde  furnishes  the  wines  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  riant.  A fifth  part  of 
the  Bordelais  wines  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  exported  chiefly  to  the  U.  States,  England, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  but  they  arc  in- 
ferior for  this  purpose  to  those  of  the  Charente, 
which  supply  the  famous  Cognac  brandy.  For 
more  minute  details  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
French  wines,  wc  refer  to  the  arts,  devoted  to  the 
several  dejts. 

Tobacco. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  of  great 
imfKutancc.  In  former  days,  under  the  old  mon- 
archy, the  state  had  reserved  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing 
tolwicco,  and  this  monopoly  was  farmed  ont  to  a 
company  which  paid  the  amount  of  82,000,000 
francs  to  the  revenue  for  the  privilege.  The  re- 
volution of  1789  abolished  the  monopoly,  and  to- 
bacco remained  free  up  to  the  year  1798,  when  a 
duty  on  its  importation  and  manufacture  was  im- 
posed. The  import  duty  was  44  and  66  francs  j>cr 
lt)0  kilogrammes,  according  as  the  tobacco  was 
imported  in  French  or  foreign  bottoms;  the  duty 
on  the  manufacture  was  20  francs  ^>er  100  kilo- 
grammes) on  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  40  francs 
on  snuff.  In  1802  the  duty  on  the  manufacture 
was  raised  to  40  francs  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco 
without  distinction.  In  1804  the  custom-house 
duties  were  raised  from  44  and  66  francs  to  88  and 
110  francs.  In  1806  the  duty  on  manufacture  was 
doubled,  the  custom-house  duties  were  raised  to 
198  and  220  francs,  and  a duty  of  20  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  was  laid  on  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticle ; and  lastly,  in  1810,  the  duty  on  the  sale  was 
riiistM  to  130  francs,  and  the  custom-house  duties 
to  890  and  440  francs. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  and  rapid  eleva- 
tions of  the  duty,  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco 
hardly  reached  half  the  amount  Welded  under  the 
old  system.  Smuggling  was  carried  on  on  a large 
scale,  and  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  public 
of  the  bad  quality  of  the  merchandise.  The  old 
system  was  consequently  re-established,  and,  by  a 
decree  of  December  29, 1810,  the  tobacco  monopoly 
was  restored  to  the  state.  It  was,  in  1816,  con- 
firmed for  a period  of  five  years  by  the  law  of 
April  28,  1816,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  by 
successive  law's  in  the  years  1819, 1824, 1829, 1835, 
1840,  and  1852.  The  last  prolonged  its  existence 
for  a period  of  ten  years,  and  in  1862  it  was 
extended  for  another  ten  years.  The  tobacco  j 
monopoly,  therefore,  although  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  half  a century,  is  not,  like  the  j 
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salt  and  powder  monopolies,  as  yet  a permanent 
institution  in  Franc**.  It  only  exists  at  present 
on  sufferance,  inasmuch  os  the  chambers  only  vote 
it  for  a stated  period. 

In  the  report  which  served  as  a base  for  the 
* Projet  de  Loi’  of  1862,  the  government  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  soon  lx*  able  to  proclaim 
the  existence  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  once  for  all ; 
but  the  minister  of  finance  contented  himself,  for 
the  time,  with  asking  for  a further  prolongation  of 
the  monopoly  for  a |w>riod  of  ten  years,  and,  after  a 
short  debate,  this  was  voted  by  the  corps  l»*gislatif 
on  the  22nd  June,  1862,  almost  unanimously. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 
A sacrifice  of  such  an  imixurtant  source  of  income 
could  not  be  contemplated  in  the  face  of  all  the 
pressing  demands  on  the  treasury:  nor  would  it 
have  lx-en  easy  to  find  a substitute  for  the  revenue 
derived  from  tobacco.  During  the  last  few  years 
tobacco  has  lx'come  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  French  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  its  consump- 
tion. An  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal 
des  Debate ’ by  M.  Horn,  recently  published,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco,  in  France,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a summary:— 

During  the  first  five  years  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tobacco  monopoly  (181 1 to  1815),  the 
sale  of  tobacco  averaged  14,300,000  of  kilogrammes. 
During  the  next  twenty  vears,  France,  now  re- 
duced to  her*  ancient  limits,  consumed  hut  from 
10,000,000  to  13,(810,000 of  kilogrammes  annually; 
and  the  figure  of  13,000,000  was  not  exceeded 
before  the  year  1836.  From  this  date  the  con- 
sumption steadily  progressed,  and  in  ten  years  was 
increased  by  5,000,000.  In  1845  it  was  more  than 
18, 0(H), 000  of  kilogrammes.  From  1846  to  1850  it 
remained  nearly  stationary,  but  in  the  ten  next 
years,  1861-60,  it  made  an  advance  quite  unpre- 
cedented. The  quantities  sold  at  the  government 
establishment,  or  the  * Regie,'  during  these  ten 
years,  amounted  to— 


Tmr 

QwuHirtf*  In  Million* 
of  Kllucnninn 

1851 

19*7 

1859 

20*3 

1853 

21*3 

1854 

226 

18M 

23*7 

lMa 

2V4 

1857 

27-2 

1858 

27-9 

1869 

28*8 

1860 

293 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  since  1860  has  1mx*t» 
steadily  increasing,  in  the  projwrtion  exhibit***! 
in  the  above  table.  (Report  by  Mr.  Grey,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Em l Missy,  in  ‘Re|*»rte  on 
Foreign  Manufactures  and  Commerce,'  presented 
to  Parliament,  1863.) 

Fruit*. — France  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
fruit.  Where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases,  that 
of  apples  and  pears  becomes  of  considerable  im- 
|H»rtance ; in  the  X.  orchards  replace  vineyards, 
ami  cider  and  perry  nre  the  onlinary  l>everagvs  of 
the  inhab.  The  cider  of  the  dejw.  Ia  Mnnche  nnd 
Calvados  is  the  best,  and  some  of  it  is  drunk  even 
in  the  wine  d<*ps.  The  Pay*  de  Caur  (Seine  Infe- 
rieure)  is  noted  for  its  numerous  and  excellent 
apple-orchards ; ami  the  de'p.  Eure,  in  w hich  almost 
all  the  roads  are  Ixmlered  by  a double  or  treble 
range  of  apple  trees,  exports  large  quantities  of 
apples  to  England  and  elsewhere.  Cider  is  some- 
j times  used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.  Several 
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of  l he  central  and  S.  deps.  arc  famous  for  their  I 
dried  pears;  Aveyron,  the  Hasses  Allies,  and  Indrc- 
et-Loire  for  their  prunes;  and  the  Limagne  (Au-  | 
vergne)  ami  the  valley  of  Montmorency  for  their  1 
cherries.  In  the  Vosges  a small  cherry  abounds.  1 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hirschuasser . Chestnuts  are  very  abundant  in  some  J 
of  the  central  and  M.  deps.,  where  a portion  of  the  | 
rural  pom  live  almost  entirely  on  them  for  half  the  i 
year.  The  chestnut  crops  in  Ardeche  form  a large 
part  of  its  agricultural  wealth.  In  Haute  Vienne 
chestnut  woods  occupy  more  than  one-fourteenth 
part  of  the  whole  surface.  The  olive  was  formerly 
more  cultivated  than  at  present;  the  hard  winter 
of  1781)  destroyed  many  of  the  trees  and  the  cli- 
mate even  of  the  most  favourably  situated  jwirts  of 
France  seems  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  plant. 
The  oil  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  and  of  the 
dcp.  Bouchcs-du-Rhbnc,  is  the  best.  The  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  S. 

Pasturages  and  Cattle. — The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  France,  especially  the  Vosges,  the  moun- 
tains of  Ardennes,  Argonne,  the  Cote  d’Or,  and 
the  central  mountain  system,  have  extensive  na- 
tural pastures;  the  deps.  Ardeche  and  Correze,  and 
the  entire  prnv.  of  Limousin,  form  together  one 
continuous  prairie,  sulslivided  bv  mountain  ranges, 
and  interspersed,  often  sparingly,  with  fields  of 
buckwheat  and  rye.  Some  of  the  best  natural 
pasture  grounds  are  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  in  the  isle  of  Ca- 
margue,  at  the  month  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  artificial  pastures  have  in- 
creased of  late  years ; the  plants  sown  are  chiefly 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  trefoil,  and  vetches. 

At  no  very  distant  ]>cri«Kl  France  possessed  va- 
rious superior  breeds  of  horses ; but,  from  want  of 
attention,  many  of  them  have  deteriorated.  Go- 
vernment, however,  has  latterly  been  making  active 
efforts  to  obviate  this  defect,  by  the  establishment 
of  haras,  or  studs,  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Normandy  fur- 
nishes the  I icst  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  and 
hunters.  The  horses  of  Brittany  are  the  next  in 
order:  the  Breton  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  Nor- 
man horse,  hut  it  is  stronger  and  hardier.  The 
dcp.  du  N'onl  furnishes  a good  breed  for  farm  labour, 
and  other  heavy  work : those  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  ore  also  especially  suitable  for  draught. 
I’roceedingsoutliwani,  the  breeds  diminish  in  value, 
till  we  cotne  to  Limousin,  which  prow,  with  those  j 
of  Auvergne,  IYrigord,  Guicnne,  and  Navarre,  pro-  ] 
duces  the  best  saddle  horses.  The  purity  of  their  - 
blood  and  their  excellence  increase,  the  nearer  we  ; 
approach  the  Spanish  frontier.  Alsace,  and  some  I 
of  the  other  K.  provs.,  have  a large  breed  of  horses,  I 
analogous  to  those  of  the  N.  In  Lorraine  and  , 
Champagne  there  is  a small  breed,  capable  of  re-  , 
sisting  fatigue  fora  lengthened  period,  if  well  taken  : 
care  of.  Asses  and  mules  are  reared  chiefly  in  the 
deps.  of  the  centre,  the  W.and  8.  Thoee  of  Deux 
Sevres  and  Vienne  arc  the  best,  and  many  arc  ex- 
ported to  S|>am.  The  mules  used  in  France  are 
bred  chiefly  in  Auvergne  and  Provence. 

Throughout  great  part  of  France,  and  especially 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  country,  the  ox 
is  preferred  to  the  horse  for  farm  lalsuir;  and  as  j 
it  furnishes  liesides  the  principal  supply  of  animal  j 
food,  the  rearing  of  horned  cattle  is  everywhere  . 
pretty  general.  Many  cows  are  kept  along  the 
bunks  of  the  Marne,  Vonne,  and  Seine;  in  the  [ 
mountains  of  Tranche  Comte  (where  they  yield  a 
n great  deal  of  milk,  from  which  cheese  similar  to 
that  of  Gruyere  is  mode) ; in  the  Forcz  mountains : 
and  in  Dauphiny,  where  also  the  cheese  is  much 
e-teemed.  Flanders,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Alsace, 
Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  the  8\V.  provs,,  arc 


those  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  black  cattle 
are  reared : many  are  sent  out  of  Artois  and 
Picardy  to  be  fattened  in  the  two  first-named 
provs.  The  oxen  of  Gascony  are  the  largest ; 
their  weight  varies  from  600  to  900  lbs. : the  city 
of  Bordeaux  and  the  navy  are  entirely  provisioned 
from  this  species.  Paris  is  in  great  measure  sujs- 
plied  from  Anjou.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  the 
N.  of  France,  and  from  Brittany,  Normandy,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  considerable  quantities, 
both  fresh  and  salted,  are  exerted:  the  bent 
cheese  is  made  in  the  S. 

According  to  ofiicuil  returns,  the  numlicrof  each 
kind  of  live  stock  in  France,  in  the  years  1851  and 
IMG],  was  as  follows  : — 


1851 

1*01  j 

Horses : — 

Stallions  &i  Geldings 

No. 

No. 

1 ,27 1 ,630 

654,218 

Mures 

1,104,231 

1,402.055 

Colts  • . 

862,616 

809,781 

Total  . 

2,818,496 

2,866,054 

Mules  . . . 

373.841 

315.831 

Asses  .... 

413, -019 

380,180 

Cattle : — 
Bulls 

399.026 

289,097 

Oxen 

1,968,838 

1,861,362 

Cows  ... 

5,501,825 

6,781,463 

Calves  . • 

2.066,849 

2,161,813 

Tout  . 

9,936,538 

10,093,737 

Sheep 

Bains 

575,715 

452.575 

Weathers 

9,462,180 

9.613,446 

Ewes 

14,804.916 

14,496,055 

Lambs  ... 

7,308,689 

8,71 9.556 

Total  . • 

32,151,430 

83,281.592 

Goat*  . 

964,300 

1,337,940 

| Swine  . . . 

4,910,721 

5,246.403 

The  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  in  France 
generally  does  not,  compared  to  the  population, 
amount  to  nearly  a third  part  of  its  consumption 
in  England. 

Next  to  com,  wine,  and  silk,  wool  is  the  most 
important  article  of  rural  produce.  The  annual 
produce  in  the  ten  years  1M.V4-64  amounted  to 
60,000,000  kilogs.  It  has  become  of  greater  value 
since  the  native  breeds  have  l>een  crossed  with  the 
merino  and  others ; hut  this  improvement  has 
hitherto  proceeded  to  only  a small  extent,  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  1 -1  oth  part  of  the  entire  stock  «»t 
sheep  lias  experienced  its  effects.  The  extreme 
subdivision  of  the  soil  is  but  little  less  hostile  to 
sheep,  than  it  is  to  com  and  cattle  farming.  The 
im|H.rts  of  wool  in  186-1  were  of  the  value  ol 
179,170,604  francs,  or  7,167,042/.  Most  of  the 
French  wool  is  coarse  and  inferior : for  the  finer 
sorts  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  Germany,  Sjwin,  and  other  countries. 

(ioats  are  most  abundant  iu  the  Pyrenean  and 
Alpine  flops.  In  a small  district  near  Lyons  a 
great  number  are  kept  in  tIOOM  of  perhaps  sixty 
each,  and  fed  in  winter  on  vine  leaves  plucked 
after  the  vintage,  and  preserved  moist  for  the  |«ur- 
]M»se,  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  acclimate 
the  Thibet  goat  ( Cajrra  Agagrus),  for  the  sake  of 
its  wool,  so  valuable  in  the  ahawi  manufacture  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  greater  mois- 
ture of  the  French  climate,  that  the  experiment 
can  succeed.  Hogs  are  largely  roared  in  the  N. 
aufl  E. ; in  Aisnc  they  furnish  almost  the  only 
animal  food  used  by  the  mral  pop.  They  ore  nu- 
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morons  in  most  parts  of  Franco,  and  in  the  E. 
a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  also  plentiful,  especially 
in  Maine,  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Languedoc. 
Geese  are  salted  like  pork : in  the  den.  Tam  there 
is  a very  large  and  fine  species.  Turkeys  are  also  i 
almost  everywhere  plentiful  ; and  the  dinde*  aux 
trvffes  are  important  articles  of  commerce  in  many 
towns  of  Dordogne  and  Lot.  Ducks  and  fowls  are  J 
very  common  : the  value  of  the  eggs  exported  to  i 
foreign  countries  in  1864  amounted  to  16, *212, 655 
francs,  or  648.50*2/.  The  weight  of  French  eggs 
exported  in  1864  amounted  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  fifteen  million  kilogs.,  or  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

Bees  are  reared,  especially  in  the  d<*ps.  of  Cal- 
vados, Basses  Alpes,  Aude,  some  of  those  on  the 
Ixiirc,  Sarthe,  ami  Jura.  In  the  ddps.  on  the  Loire 
it  is  a common  practice  to  move  the  hives  from 
one  district  to  another,  which  is  supposed  l>oth  to 
augment  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  product*:  this  process  is  effected  in  the  night, 
and  in  vehicles  built  for  the  purpose.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  over  at  a time  is  often  upwards  of 
30  m., 1 and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  in  the  autumn 
as  manv  as  3,000  strange  bee-hives  collected  in  a 
little  village,  where  they  remain  for  perhaps  two 
months.'  (Apcrcu,  60.)  The  best  honey  is  that  of 
Narlionne  ; but  in  several  de'ps..  as  those  of  Jura. 
Basses  Alpea,  and  Calvados,  the  honey  is  but  little 
inferior. 

Fish  eric !. — From  Dunkirk  to  St.  Valery,  the 
inhale*,  of  the  const  derive  a considerable  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  the  fisheries  for  sole,  ray, 
turbot,  mackerel,  herring,  A*e.  The  sole  and  ray 
fishery  la*!*  from  about  the  beginning  of  January 
to  that  of  May  ; the  mackerel  fishery  then  com- 
mences, and  continues  till  about  the  end  of  July  ; 
the  herring  fishery,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Dieppe,  begins  early  in  Oct.,  and  end*  towards 
the  20th  of  Dec.  The  pilchard  fishery  of  Brittany 
employs,  during  its  continuance,  a large  number 
of  fishermen,  besides  a number  of  hands  in  curing 
and  barrelling  the  fish.  About  8.000  barrels  of 
salted  pilchards,  the  produce  of  this  fishery,  are 
sent  into  the  market  annually,  and  the  inhalts.  on 
the  coast  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pilchards 
during  the  senson.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  also  a 
branch  of  industry  of  some  consequence  along  the 
coast  of  Charente-Inferieure  and  I-a  Vendde,  ns 
that  of  the  anchovy  is  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
especially  in  the  ddp.  du  Var.  Great  numbers  of 
oysters  nre  sent  to  Paris  from  Cancale  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Except  those  already  named, 
the  fisheries  on  the  French  coast  are  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance,  and  have  only  a local 
interest.  'Hie  French  cod  fishery,  in  1864,  em- 
ployed 528  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
72,371  tons;  while  in  the  whale  fishery  there  were 
5 vessels,  of  285  tons  burthen.  Both  fisheries  are 
on  the  decline  since  1850,  when  they  employed 
603  vessels  of  nn  aggregate  burthen  of  83,571 
tons.  (Official  Tables.) 

Mina  uml  Mineral  Product!. — These  are  in 
France  of  very  considerable  value  and  importance, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  The 
priori | »al  products  nre  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  with  i 
alum,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  Mining  in-  | 
clustrv  is  placed,  in  a great  degree,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  The  country  is  divided  j 
into  six  departments,  each  under  nn  inspector-  j 
general,  winch  six  inspectors,  together  with  the  i 
minister  of  public  works,  compose  the  council-  , 
general  of  mines.  There  is  a school  of  mines  in  ' 
Paris,  and  a practical  miners’  school  at  Saint  ' 
Etienne.  The  instruction  in  the  latter  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  * 1 


Coal  in  France  is  obtained  from  between  60  and 
70  different  coal-tiehls  ; hut  of  these  the  greater 
number  are  extremely  unimportant,  and  those  in 
the  do|>s.  du  Xonl  and  Loire  are  the  only  ones  of 
any  considerable  magnitude,  or,  at  all  events, 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  wrought  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  production  of  coal  has 
increased  very  materially  of  late  years.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  composed  of  the 
owners  of  French  coal  mines  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  1853  the  French  coal  mines  produced 
5,000,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  59,654,003  francs. 
In  the  year  1863  the  produce  rose  to  10,000,000 
tons,  of  the  value  of  117,500.000  francs,  which  is 
only  a little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  produce 
of  the  English  coal  mines.  Except  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  coal  is  rarely  used  as  fuel  in  Franco. 
The  peasantry  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  the 
inhab.  of  the  smaller,  with  many  also  of  those  of 
the  larger  towns,  use  little  save  wood  or  turf  for 
firing. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  seven  years  1858-6-1 — 


Yf«n 

Quantities 

VaJua 

1*58 

Quint.  M«t. 

£9,379,852 

1859 

68.270,074 

74 .827,992 

1 Kf'/I 

74 ,63*».479 

90,1587.989 

1861 

79,267,003 

101.978,431 

1K62 

79.017.667 

99.587,800 

1«63 

73,626,674 

91 .668.874 

1804 

74,825,718 

94,979,103 

Iron  works  are  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
France.  Formerly  iron  was  almost  wholly  made 
by  means  of  wood  ; but  of  late  years  coal  has  been 
extensively  substituted  for  the  former,  and  at  pre- 
sent three-fourths  of  the  iron  produced  in  the  coun- 
try is  smelted  by  its  agency.  But,  despite  this  im- 
provement and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture,  the 
iron  of  France  is  still  comparatively  high-priced, 
and  insufficient  for  the  home  supply.  The  pro- 
duction, in  the  seven  years  1858  to  1861,  amounted 
to — 


Year* 

Quan  title# 

Value 

Quint.  MH. 

Franc* 

1868 

83,199.042 

10.807,892 

1869 

38.466,601 

13.601.271 

1 800 

3K.76n.f82 

14. 054.446 

1881 

46,084.313 

16,466.387 

1862 

44,947,663 

16,172.294 

1863 

39,331 ,906 

14, 199.499 

1864 

36,342,731 

12,116,362 

In  all.  about  20,000  hands  arc  supposed  to  l»e  em- 
ployes! in  the  different  works  connected  with  the 
production  of  iron  in  France.  The  other  metallic 
products  raised  in  France,  consisting  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  manganese,  nre  of  inconsiderable  value 
and  importance.  The  produce  of  salt  exceeds 
4,000,000  m.  q„  or  above  398,000  tons. 

Manufacture!. — As  respects  the  extent  mid  value 
of  her  products,  France  ranks  as  a manufacturing 
country  next  to  Great  Britain.  But  her  natural 
and  acquired  capabilities  for  carrying  on  ttiaiiu- 
factures  are  very  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  this 
country.  There  is  a great  want  of  capital  in 
France,  so  that  most  establishments  are  con- 
ducted on  a comparatively  small  scale.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  France,  but,  as  seen  above, 
the  supply  is  insufficient  for  tlic  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  comparatively  dear  : and  iron,  a cheap 
and  abundant  supply  of  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  manufacturing  eminence,  is  much  higher  priced 
than  in  England. 

Anus  are  principally  made  at  Tulle,  St.  Etienne, 
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ami  Klingenthal.  Bronzes  of  a very  superior  qua- 
lity are  principally  made  in  Paris.  The  trade  in 
cutlery,  which  employs  a great  many  hands,  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Paris,  I*angres,  Nogent- 
le-Roi,  Chatelhdrault,  Thiers,  Ac.  French  cut- 
ion*  is,  speaking  generally,  very  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  ornamental  jewellery  trade  centres 
chiefly  in  Paris ; and  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  alx»ut  50,000  hands  are  employed  in 
watchmaking. 

The  silks  of  France  arc  unrivalled  among  those 
of  Europe,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
those  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At 
the  close  of  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
a series  of  accurate  experiments,  that  French  or- 
ganzinedsilk  was  25  per  cent,  superior  in  elasticity 
to  the  best  Piedmontese,  and  its  tenacity  as  26  to 
21  or  20.  (Bowring’s  Second  Report,  p.  4.)  But 
besides  this  the  French  silks  are  distinguished  by 
superior  taste  and  elegance,  and  their  excellence 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  4-5ths  of 
them  are  exported.  According  to  official  returns, 
the  quantity  of  silk,  in  cocoous,  products!  in 
France,  has  of  late  Ix-on  on  the  decrease.  The 
live  years,  1800—4,  showed  the  following  result : — 


Tftn 

Q oaii  titles 

Value 

Kilogramme* 

Fn»i*e» 

1800 

W .000,000 

117,000,000 

isr.l 

21. .mo  .ooo 

99.976.000 

1802 

19,800,000 

99.000,000 

1803 

7, .'8X1,000 

(7,000,000 

1804 

7, .’>00 ,000 

57,000,000 

Lyons,  Nimes,  Avignon,  Tours,  Saint  Jean-du- 
(ford,  Alais,  Le  Vigan,  Saint  Etienne,  and  Paris 
are  the  principal  seats  of  this  important  manufac- 
ture, which  will  be  found  more  particularly  alluded 
to  under  those  separate  heads.  The  silk  manufac- 
tures of  Paris  have  increased  very  considerably 
of  late  years. 

The  w«K)llcn  manufacture  of  France  is  also  of 
great  value  and  imjsulance,  and  is  one  of  those 
that  seems  well  adapted  to  the  countiy.  The 
total  value  of  the  woollen  fabrics  annually  pro- 
duced in  France  has  been  estimated  by  French 
writers  at  420,000.000  fr.,  or  16,800,000/.,  which, 
however,  is  proluibly  over  the  mark.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  arc  Sedan,  Lou- 
viers,  Elbcuf,  Rouen,  Bemay,  Caudebcc,  Dametal, 
Clermont  l’Herault,  Lodfeve,  Carcassonne,  and 
Ch&teauroux ; for  carpets,  Paris,  Aubusaon,  Abbe- 
ville, and  Amiens. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
France  since  1815  has  been  great.  Daring  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  the  difficulties  in  the  wav 
of  importing  raw  cotton  into  France  were  such 
that  its  price  in  Havre  was  usually  twice  or  three 
times  as  great  as  its  price  in  Liverpool.  When, 
therefore,  the  return  of  peace  enabled  the  French 
manufacturers  to  obtain  supplies  of  cotton  at  the 
same  rate  that  was  paid  for  it  by  others,  the  ma- 
nufacture could  not  fail  rapidly  to  advance  ; and 
foreign  cotton  goods  1 wing  excluded,  it  necessarily 
went  on  increasing  till  the  home  demand  was 
pretty  well  supplied.  But  beyond  this  limit  it 
has  not  been,  and,  it  is  most  prohnble,  it  will  not 
be,  materially  advanced.  The  French  excel  in 
the  brightness  and  durability  of  their  dyes ; but, 
with  this  single  exception,  they  are  behind  us  in 
all  that  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. Their  machinery  is  at  once  more  expen- 
sive and  less  improved,  as  coal,  w hich  nmy  bo  said 
to  Ik*  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  business,  costs 
double  in  Rouen  what  it  costs  in  Manchester 
or  Glasgow.  Previously  to  the  revolution  little  j 


cotton  vnm  was  spun  by  machinery ; but  since 
that  epoch,  or  rather  since  the  peace  of  1815,  ma- 
chinery .has  been  imported  from  England,  ami 
cotton*  spinning  has  become  a principal  brauch 
of  industry ; and,  excepting  some  of  the  highest 
numbers  for  the  muslin  factories  of  Tarare  and 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  lace  manufactures  of  Calais, 
and  Douai,  the  country  now  supplies  sufficient 
yam  for  its  own  demand.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  has  Iwcn 
estimated  by  some  French  writers  at  no  less  than 

600.000. 000' fr.,  or  20,400,000/.  The  exports  of 
cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  from  France  amounted 
to  122.x00,000  fir.  in  1856;  rose  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  323.200,000  fr.  in  1857  ; but  sank  again  to 

111.000. 000  fr.  in  1858.  In  the  six  years  1859  to 

1864,  the  exports  fluctuated  between  122  and 
160  millions  of  francs.  After  England.  France  is 
the  greatest  consumer  of  cotton.  Of  the  160 
millions  sterling  which  represent  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1864,  the  share  of  France 
amounts  to  32  millions  sterling,  or  800,000.000 
francs.  According  to  an  official  report  of  Jan. 

1865,  there  ore  5,983.765  spindles,  with  rather 
more  than  half  a million  of  hands  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

Linens  are  manufactured  principally  in  the  N. 
provinces,  and  in  Brittany,  Maine,  Dauphiny,  and 
Auvergne.  The  best  cambrics  and  muslins  are 
made,  the  former  at  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes, 
Cambr&i,  and  Solesmes;  and  the  latter  at  Lyons 
and  Alen^on.  St.  Quentin,  Lille,  Calais,  Tarare, 
and  Douai  are  particularly  noted  for  their  tullea 
and  broderie  ; but  this  latter  branch  of  industry 
haw  twen  long  in  a very  depressed  state.  Va- 
lenciennes, Lille,  Dieppe,  Alencon,  St.  L6,  and 
Avranches  ore  noted  for  their  lace  : and  Caen, 
Haven,  Bnveux,  Chantilly,  and  Le  Puy  for  their 
blondes.  Kid  gloves  are  made  principally  at  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Chuuroont,  Blois,  and  Vendome.  Other 
leathern  articles,  ns  shoes  and  saddlery,  are,  of 
course,  made  in  large  quantities.  The  French 
saddlery  exported  is  worth  nlxmt  4,000,000  fr.  a 
year.  The  china  of  Sbvrcs,  and  other  fine  kinds  of 
French  jxircelain.  are  much  and  justly  esteemed. 
There  are,  in  nil,  twelve  manufactories  of  fine 
porcelain,  at  Paris,  Sevres,  Limoges,  and  Toulouse, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  from  8,000,000  to 

10.000. 000  fr.  a year.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  fine  porcelain,  in  the  year  1865,  amounted  to 
4.921,813  francs,  representing  2,050,755  kilo- 
grammes in  weight,  while  of  common  porcelain  the 
exports,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  4,390,215 
francs,  representing  3,658,514  kilogrammes  in 
weight.  The  total  exports  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware  rose  from  8.410,000  francs  in  1861,  to 
10,723,000  francs  in  1863,  and  to  11,048,000  francs 
in  1865.  Glass  to  the  value  of  above  20,000,000 
fr.,  with  bricks,  tiles,  furniture,  mineral  acids,  and 
other  chemical  products,  glue,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
soap,  musical  instruments,  liqueurs,  paper,  |>aper- 
hntigings.  and  hats,  arc  other  important  articles 
of  manufacture. 

Commerce. — The  commercial  in  t ercourse  of  F ranee 
with  other  nations  has  enormously  increased 
since  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
It  was  firet  put  into  practice  in  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  Jan.  23,  18G0, 
i due  chiefly  to  the  wise  and  energetic  labours  of  the 
late  Richard  C’obden.  This  treaty  was  followed  bv 
others,  of  a similar  nature,  with  the  chief  conti- 
| nental  states.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
j the  official  returns  of  the  French  customs,  shows 
the  state  of  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  both  before  and  after  the 
| treaty: — 
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Imports  from  Great  Britain  to  France. 


Before  Conclusion  of 

Since  the  Conclusion 

the  Treaty. 

of  the  Treaty. 

Value  In 

\ «lur  In 

Mill  Inn,  of 

MUtloas  of 

Tan 

France 

Yf*n 

Franco 

1*67 

. 321*6 

1860  . 

308*4 

)H58 

. , 

. J61*8 

1861  . 

438*1 

185# 

• 

. 278*2 

1862  . 

625*7 

Total 

* 861*4 

Total . 

1,272-2 

Average 

287*1 

Average  • 

424*0 

Exports  from  France  to  Great  BazTADC. 

1857 

, , 

. 386*7 

I860  . 

698*9 

1.H58 

. 426*1 

1861  . 

466*4 

1859 

. 591 *8 

1862  . 

619  5 

Total 

. 1,404*1 

Total . . 

1,674*8 

Average 

• 468-0 

Average  . 

668*2 

Total  ok  Imports  and  Exports. 

1857 

# , 

. 708*3 

I860  . 

907*3 

1858 

. , 

. 689*7 

1861  . 

894*5 

185# 

• 

. 869-5 

186*2  . 

1,146*2 

Total 

. 2, 265-5 

Total . 

2,947*0 

Average 

. 755  1 

Averago  . 

982*3 

Taking  the  three  years’  average  on  each  aide, 1 
it  will  Ik*  seen  that  the  imjmrts  increased  by  | 
157,000,000  franca,  or  18  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  | 
by  90,000,000,  or  19  per  cent 
* The  total  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  | 
of  the  United  Kingdom  exported  to  France  in  the  ’ 
year  1863  was  8,673,3094,  against  9,209,367/.  in 
1862,  8,895,5884  in  1861,  5,249,9804  in  1860.  and 
4,75 1,3544  in  1859.  The  business  done  with  France 
in  1863  was  thus  nearly  double  the  corresponding 
total  for  1859.  If  we  carry  the  comparison  back  , 
for  ten  years  and  compare  1849  with  1863,  we  1 
shall  see  that  the  French  demand  for  British  pro-  I 
ducts  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last  14 
years.  Thus  in  1858  the  value  of  our  exports  to  j 
France  was  4.863,1314 : in  1857,  6,213,3584:  ini 
1856,  6.132,6504;  in  1855,  6.012,6584;  in  1854, 
3,175,2904;  in  1853, 2,636.3304;  in  1852,2,731,2864; 
in  1851,  2,028.4634;  in  1850,  2,401,9564;  and  in 
1849, 1,951,2694  The  chief  article  of  export  from  | 
Great  Britain  to  France  is  woollen  goods,  which  | 
were  in  1863  delivered  to  the  extent  of  1,418.9854 
In  1859  the  corresponding  total  was  only  2 13,2804 
Of  coal,  cinders,  and  culm  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  France  in  1863  was  5-13,7384,  against  615.2324 
in  1859;  of  wrought  and  un wrought  eopjier, 
856,3884,  against  493,0834  in  1859;  of  cotton  I 
goods,  556,1194  against  222,3834  in  1859;  of  I 
wrought  ami  unw-rought  iron,  835,6134,  ngainst  I 
395,133/.  in  1859 ; of  steam  engines  and  machinery,  ' 
363.8324  aguinst  199,4024  in  1862 ; of  sheep  and 
lambs’  wool.  348,773/.,  against  428.942/.  in  1862 ; > 
and  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  369,1294,  against 
176,1184  in  1862. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France?  is  divided,  in  the  ! 
official  returns,  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
‘general  commerce.’  including  the  aggregate  of 
all  commercial  transactions,  and  'special  com- 
merce,' embracing  only  such  imports  as  are  con- 
sumed in  France  and  such  c*xj>ort8  as  have  been 
manufactured  within  the  country.  The  transac- 
tions are  moreover  classified  according  to  * real 
values’  and  ‘ official ’ values.  Official  value  is 
fixed  according  to  a basis  determined  in  1826, 
which  represents  the  average  values  with  a view 
to  reduce  all  the  merchandise  to  a common  unity, 
an  arrangement  which  allows  of  totalising  and 
comparing,  on  a uniform  and  invariable  scale,  the 
results  obtained  at  different  periods.  The  real 
value  is,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  variable, 
changing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  It  is 
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fixed  by  a permanent  commission  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works,  ailed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce ; and 
its  object  is  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  average  price  of  each  kind  of  merchandise 
for  the  time  l>eing. 

The  official  rejsirta  of ‘general  commerce’  during 
the  year  186-1  show  that  the  exports  exceed  the 
imports  by  more  than  458.000.0004,  the  import* 
being  estimated  at  2,480,20(MMM)f.,and  the  export* 
at  2,939,000,0004  The  imjiorts  and  exports  Doth 
show  a gradual  increase  as  compared  with  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
1861,  1862,  and  1863.  The  importation  of  horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  sheep  has  increased  from 

542.000  in  1862  to  638,000  in  1863,  and  775,0(8)  in 
1864.  The  importation  of  hides  nearly  doubled 
since  1862,  being  almost  30,000,(88)  kilogrammes 
in  place  of  15,500,000.  The  importation  of  wool 
increased  from  48,000,000  to  63,000,000.  Cotton, 
of  which  the  importation  fell  to  88,000,000  kilo- 
grammes in  1862,  rose  in  1864  to  67,000.000. 
India  and  Egypt  supplied  the  greater  part.  Sugar 
from  the  French  colonies,  of  which  there  were 

104.000. 000  kilogrammes  imported  in  1862,  and 

125.000. 000  in  1868,  fell  in  1864  to  80,000,000. 
w hile  foreign  sugar  rose  from  108,000,000  in  1x62 
to  112,000,000  in  1863.  and  to  133,000,000  in  1864. 
The  imjMirtation  of  coffee  rose  from  37,000,000  to 

40.000. 000  kilogrammes. 

The  exports  show  that  silk  good*  maintain 
themselves  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
Disease  has  killed  the  silkworm,  the  im|s»rtation 
of  raw  silk  has  not  increased,  and  still  the  value  of 
the  silk*  exported  has  risen  from  332,000,0004  in 
1861,  to  384.000,(8)04  in  1864,  and  to  899,000, OOOf. 
in  1865.  This  may  lx*  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  article.  The  prosperity  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers  is  more  clearly  shown.  The 
value  of  the  woollen  goods  exported  increased  from 

187.000. 0004  in  1861  to  355,000,0004  in  1864, 
and  to  376,000.0004  in  1865.  The  export  of 
Bordeaux  wine  in  cask  has  increased  gradually 
from  550,000  hectolitres  in  the  year  1862,  to 

635.000  in  1863,  and  to  6x4,000  in  1864.  The 
other  French  wines  exported  rose  from  1,156.000 
hectolitres  in  1862  to  1,214.000  in  1863,  and  to 

1.419.000  in  1864.  Brandy  distilled  from  wine 
exported  rose  from  162,000  hectolitres  in  1862  to 
190,(8)0  in  1863,  and  to  229,000  in  1864.  Brandy 
distilled  from  molasses  and  rice  rose  from  209,000 
hectolitres  in  1862  to  260,000  m 1863,  and  fell  to 

204.000  in  1864.  The  total  value  of  all  French 
wines  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
195,923,0(8)4  in  1861,  to  2 10.000, CM 8)4  in  1862,  to 
229.738,0004  in  1863,  to  234,539,0004  in  1864,  and 
to  280,601,0004  in  1865. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  France 
with  the  various  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  tables,  which  give  the  value  of  tho 
imports  and  exports,  in  millions  of  francs,  for  the 
year  1864  : — 


Imports  from 

Crfiiml 

Commerce 

Special 

Coiiunrrre 

Great  Britain  . . . 

Million*  of 
I'rinc* 
656 

Million*  of 
Frit  m* 

526 

Belgium 

321 

269 

Switzerland .... 

259 

59 

Italy 

226 

192 

( Jermany — Zollvereln 

221 

130 

Turkey 

177 

139 

Russia 

95 

73 

United  States  . . . 

93 

90 

Brazil 

90 

46 

India  -British  . . . 

75 

74 

Spain  ...... 

72 

65 

B B 


S70 


Exports  to 

Crnrril 

Cotamcrc* 

Sprint 

Comrnrrc* 

Million*  of 

Million*  of 

Great  Britain  . . . 

834 

620 

Switzerland  .... 

293 

138 

Italy 

27 A 

175 

Germany-  Zollvcrcln 

*233 

210 

ltclprium 

‘230 

Spain 

202 

137 

United  State*  . . . 

121 

100 

1 tnuil 

92 

63 

Turkey 

83 

60 

j HuKsia 

43 

It  will  be  seen  that,  both  in  respect  to  imports 
ami  exports,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  is  by  far  the  most  important  for  France. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  l Kith  countries,  is 
radically  different  For  while  to  Franco  British 
intercourse  is.  at  the  least-,  thrice  as  valuable  as 
that  of  any  other  country,  French  commerce  is  to 
Great  Britain  of  inferior  importance,  no  less  than 
five  other  countries,  India,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Australia,  and  Turkey,  taking  pre- 
cedence. (See  ‘Table  of  the  Chief  Markets  of 
Great  Britain  in  their  order  of  imitortanee,’  under 
Great  Britain.) 

Metrical  System,  Weight*  and  Measures,— -By  a 
law  of  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1795,  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced,  all  measures  lieing  derived  by  the 
decimal  multiplication  or  division  of  the  metre, 
which  is  equal  to  the  10-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  between  the  equator  anti  the  pole.  Ac- 
cording to  this  data,  the  measures  of  length  are: — 

The  Millimetre  = 0*089  inch.  Engl. 

Centimetre  <=  0*394  do. 

Decimetre  = 8*937  do. 

Mfttre  *»  3 ft.  8*371  in. 

Decimetre  = 32  ft.  9*7  in. 

Hectometre  = 109  yds.  1 ft.  1 in. 

Kilometre  = 1003-033  yd*. 

MyriamtHre  = 10936*33©  yds. 

In  like  manner  the  acre  (100  sq.  metres,  or  about 
l*40th  part  of  an  F.ng.  acre)  is  multiplied  into  the 
hectare  2*7-11  acres),  Ac.;  the  litre  (a  cubic 
decimetre  and  0*204  of  a gallon,  or  a little,  more 
than  a quart  Eng.)  into  the  hectolitre  (2*838 
bushels),  Ac.;  and  the  gramme  (0  0853  of  an  oz. 
avoird.)  into  the  kilogramme  (2*200  lbs.  avoird.), 
and  other  weights. 

But,  besides  the  foregoing,  the  ancient  French 
measures  are  still  to  some  extent  in  use  : as  the 
inch  (equal  to  1*000  Eng.  in.);  the  foot  (l  ft.  0*780 
in.  Eng.);  aune  1*3  Eng.  yds.);  toise  (6  ft.  4*735 
in.  Eng.) ; the  league  of  2,000  toisea  (2  miles  743 
yds.);  the  league  of  25  to  the  degree  (2  m.  1,340 
yds.),  Ac.  The  orpent  is  equivalent  to  1*043  Eng. 
acres. 

The  French  pound  is  equal  to  1*080  lbs.  avoird.; 
the  muid  =>  1 *124  hhds.:  the  boiasean  = 0*309  bushels; 
and  the  set icr*=*  4*430  bushels. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  francs,  a Rtlver 
coin  worth  9*69rf.  Eng.,  which  is  divided  into  10 
decimes  and  100  centimes.  The  par  of  exchange 
with  England  is  very  near  25  francs  per  pound 
sterling. 

Road*.—' The  aggregate  length  of  roads  through- 
out France  is  about  55,000  m.  The  roads  are 
divided  into  national,  departmental,  and  com- 
munal ; their  expenses  being  repectively  defrayed 
bv  the  government,  ami  the  d«Jps.  or  communes  to 
which  they  belong.  The  nntional  roads  have  a 
united  extent  of  about  2*2,000  m.,  of  which  about 
one-eleventh  part  is  paved,  and  the  rest  maca- 
damised, or  constructed  in  the  ordinary  maimer. 
They  are  commonly  well  made,  and  very  direct ; 
their  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of 


the  departmental  roads,  being  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  central  board  of  bridges  and  public 
ways,  which  lias  a head  engineer  established  in 
each  dcp.  The  communal  roads,  which  are  sul>- 
ject  to  no  such  control,  are  mostly  in  a deplorable 
state,  and  are  often  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Railways. — The  first  railways  in  France  were 
coal  lines  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  earliest 
‘concession,’  or  permission  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  construct  a line,  was  given,  under 
date  of  Feb.  26,  1823;  but  it  was  not  till  1830 
that  railways  came  to  be  used  for  passengers  as 
well  ns  merchandise.  Even  now  there  was  very 
little  progress  in  building  new  lines ; yet  the  sub- 
ject having  Attracted  public  attention,  there  was 
a long  discussion,  extending  over  twelve  years,  in 
the  chambers  and  the  press,  as  to  whether  rail- 
ways ought  to  be  constructed  by  private  enter- 
prise, as  in  England,  or  by  the  state,  as  in  Belgium. 
The  discussion  ended  in  a compromise,  embodied 
in  the  law  of  June  11,  1842.  This  law,  in  prin- 
ciple, gave  the  construction  of  railways  to  private 
companies,  hut  under  a government  guarantee, 
and  a condition  that  the  lines  thus  built  should 
become  the  property  of  the  state  after  a certain 
term  of  years.  This  term  was  originally  fixed  at 
55  vears;  but  subsequently,  by  a law.  passed  in 
1852,  enlarged  to  99  years.  Under  the  law  of 
1842,  concessions  were  granted  to  a number  of 
companies — from  Fans  to  Strasbourg,  Tours  to 
Nantes,  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  Paris  to  Cherbourg, 
Paris  to  Lyons,  and  others.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies were  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
and  had  to  demand  assistance  from  the  state.  To 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  the  government 
tried  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  existing 
companies,  and  the  plan  succeeded  completely. 
Of  59  companies  which  hail  been  successively 
created,  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1851,  only  27  in 
existence,  which  divided  among  themselves  lines 
of  the  length  of  3,918  kilometres,  or  145  kilo- 
metres per  company.  The  movement  of  amal- 
gamation still  continuing,  on  the  31st  Dec.  1858, 
6 great  companies  divided  among  them  n conceded 
length  of  lfi,300  kilometres  of  lines,  or  an  average 
of  2,717  kilometres  per  company.  In  1863,  a new 
arrangement  w as  come  to  between  the  government 
and  the  various  railway  companies,  by  which  all 
the  lines  were  classed  under  two  categories,  called 
distinct  categories,  under  the  designation  of  the 
old  and  the  new  reseau.  The  following  table  shows 
how  this  division  was  established : — 


Name  of  Company 

OM  R**r*u 

Sr*  Rnnu 

Total  | 

KUomdtTc* 

Kilometre* 

Kllometrr* 

Orleans  . 

1,764 

2,162 

8,926 

Lyons  and  Modi- 1 
terrnnean  . J 

1,834 

2,496 

4,330 

Great  Northern  1 
(Nord)  . 1 

967 

618 

1,585 

Eastern  (P.st) 

985 

1,365 

2,350 

Western  (Oiiwt)  . 

1.192 

1,11*2 

2,304 

Southern  (Midi)  . 

798 

825 

1.623 

Other  Companies  . 

■234 

234 

Total  . 

7,774 

8,578 

16, M2  1 

The  old  rdsean,  which 'is  entirely  constructed 
and  open  for  traffic,  has  its  own  separate  accounts, 
and  provides  for  its  expenditure  and  the  interest 
of  its  capital  from  its  own  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  reseau,  of  which  only  a minor 
portion  is  completed,  is  authorised  to  place  the 
interest  of  its  capital  under  the  head  of  * expenses 
of  construction’  until  the  whole  idseau  is  finished. 
Once  completed,  the  government  guarantees  to 
the  companies  a minimum  of  4*65  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,090,000,000 
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francs,  or  120,000,000/.,  which  it  is  estimated  the 
construction  of  the  8,578  kilometres  of  the  new 
reseau  will  cost.  The  old  resenu,  when  its  profits 
exceeded  a certain  amount  fixed  ls-forehatnl  for 
each  company,  is  bound  to  contribute  towards 
covering  the  possible  deficit  in  the  revenues  of 
the  new  reseau,  and  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  guarantee  of  interest,  will 
be  so  much  reduced.  In  return  for  the  state 
guarantee,  the  companies  have  undertaken  to 
complete  the  great  resenu,  or  * net-work  ’ of  rail- 
ways, embracing  a total  length  of  2,729  kilometres 
of  line,  of  which  1,920  kilometres  are  finally  de- 
cided upon  ; the  rest  being  contingent.  The  lines 
which  are  finally  decided  upon  are  to  be  con- 
structed within  the  term  of  8 years  from  1865; 
but  the  state  is  bound  to  contribute  to  them,  not 
only  by  a guarantee  of  interest,  but  by  direct 
subventions  of  considerable  amount;  in  round 
numbers  about  236,000,000  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  hovr  the  concessions  and  subventions 
are  divided  among  the  five  great  companies : — 


Name  of  Company 

I-rncth  of  Corrosion* 
in  Kilometre* 

Dtflul- 

lire 

Total 

Subvention* 

Paris.  Lyons,  and  [ 
Mediterranean  / 
Eastern  ( Bat ) . . 
Southern  (Midi) 
Orleans ..... 
Western  (Quest) 

609 

672 

270 

226 

143 

331 

52 

268 

97 

61 

910 

724 

538 

328 

204 

Franc*  j 

83.700.000  | 

62.800.000  1 
20,000,000 
16,000,000  1 
2 1 ,300,000  | 

The  Great  Northern  of  France  is  not  included 
in  this  list,  having  been  no  party  to  the  new  ar- 
rangements come  to  in  1803,  which  make  the  rail- 
ways more  dependent  upon  the  government.  This 
line  holds  a rather  inde]>eiideut  position,  the 
greater  number  of  the  shares  of  the  company  being 
held  by  the  house  of  Rothschild. 

The  following  table  shows  the  process  as  well 
as  the  income  of  French  railways  during  the  ten 
years  1852-61 ; — 


T«r» 

Length  of  Line* 
Open 

lt««l|>«*  |>er  kilo-  I 
mitre 

Kilometre* 

Franr* 

1852 

8,694 

35,712 

1853 

8,978 

41,713 

1H.V| 

4,348 

43,668 

1835 

4,800 

51,317 

1856 

5,392 

4H.018 

1837 

6,804 

45,259 

1858 

8,100 

41,330 

1859 

8.851 

43,908 

1660 

9.271 

43.954 

1861 

9,608 

47,943 

Whilst  the  receipts  per  kilometre  have  increased 
within  the  ten  years,  the  working  expenses  have 
diminished,  especially  on  the  lines  of  the  old  re<- 
senu.  Thus,  on  the  (treat  Northern,  the  expenses 
absorbed  during  1861  but  37*4  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  against  38*4  per  cent,  m 1860;  on  the 
Orleans  line,  29*7  per  cent,  against  30'6  per  cent.; 
<m  the  Southern  line,  89*6  per  cent,  against  42*3 
per  cent.;  on  the  Western  line,  41*6  nor  cent, 
against  43*3  percent.;  on  the  Eastern  line,  39*1 
per  cent,  against  40*8  per  cent. ; on  the  Mediter- 
ranean line,  37*6  per  cent,  against  39*1  per  cent. 
'J*he  six  great  c<*mi»anie«  here  mentioned  include 
95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  French  network,  or 
*ncsean’  of  railways;  ami  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  working  expenses,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  receipts  per  kilometre,  these  com- 
panies lmvc  been  enabled  to  give  their  share- 
holders high  returns,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
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following  tabular  statement  of  the  dividends 
given  during  live  years : — 


Name  of  Company 

IM7 

less 

1859  | 1600 

I SCI 

Kr.  c. 

Fr.  c 

Fr.  «.•  Fr.  e. 

Fr. 

r. 

NVird  . 

60  0 

61  0 

65  50 1 65  50 

66 

0 

Orleans 

90  0 

87  0 

97  0 100  0 100 

0 

Midi  . 

20  0 

20  0 

27  0 35  0 

50 

0 

Quest  . 

37  50 

33  0 

37  50  ! 37  50 

42  60 

K*t 

40  65 

40  45 

38  70  I 40  01  40 

« 

Mediterrnnfo  . 

53  0 

49  50 

63  50  I 63  50 

75 

°l 

The  railway  shares  being  500  francs  (except  the 
Great  Northern  railway  shares,  which  were  issued 
at  400  francs),  the  dividends  given  in  1861  repre- 
sent fur  the  original  shareholders  a rate  of  interest 
varying  between  a minimum  of  8 per  cent,  and  a 
maximum  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
Orleans  line.  (Report  of  Mr.  Grey,  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  in  Reports  presented  to 
Parliament,  1864.) 

The  total  receipts  on  the  six  principal  railways 
of  France  for  the  52  weeks  ending  29th  Dec.  1864, 
amounted  to  20,519,121/.,  and  for  the  same  period 
in  1863,  to  19,160,098/.,  showing  an  increase  of 
1,059,023/.,  or  5*44  per  cent.  The  receipts  on  the 
Paris  nnd  Mediterranean  amounted  to  6,871,605/., 
against  6,794,6474  in  1863,  showing  an  increase 
of  76,958/.;  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans  the  receipts 
were  3,489,3334.  against  3,290,5404,  showing  an 
increase  of  198,7934  On  the  Eastern  the  receipts 
amounted  to  3,317,7914  against  2,997,3654  in 
1863,  showing  an  increase  of  320,426/.  On  the 
Northern  the  receipts  were  2,929,7354,  against 
2.774,9614  in  1863,  showing  an  increase  of 
154,7744  On  the  Western  the  receipts  amounted 
to  2,483,5374,  against  2,248,8154,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  234,72*44;  and  on  the  Southern  to 
1,427,1204,  against  1,353,7704  in  1863,  showing 
an  increase  of  73,3504 

Canal*. — The  entire  length  of  the  communica- 
tions by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals 
was,  in  1864,  estimated  at  7,866  in.,  of  which  ex- 
tent nearlv  five-sevenths  were  contributed  by  the 
former.  ^There  were  then  74  navigable  canals 
complete;  16  more  were  in  process  of  construction; 
nnd  14  others  were  projected.  The  principal  ex- 
isting are  as  follows  : — the  ( ’anal  flu  Midi,  or  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  which  runs  from  Cette  to  Tou- 
louse, when*  it  joins  the  Ganinne,  ami  thus  con- 
nects the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic;  the 
Canal  of  Charollais,  or  du  Cmtrr,  connects  the 
Loire  with  the  Saune;  the  Canal  of  the  Rhino 
and  Rhone  (du  ^^onsieur)  forms  a communication 
between  those  rivers  by  connecting  the  Sabno 
with  the  Doubs.  nnd  the  latter  with  the  I lie,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine;  the  Canal  of  Burgundy 
connects  the  Saone  with  the  Yonne,  nnd  conse- 
quently the  Seine  with  the  Rhone  and  Rhine;  the 
(’anal  of  Briare.  and  that  of  Orleans,  unite  the 
Loire  with  the  Loing,  a tributary  of  the  Seine ; 
that  of  St.  Quentin  connects  the  Escaut  with  the 
Oise;  that  of  Brittany,  the  longest  of  all,  being 
upwards  of  230  m.  in  length,  runs  between 
Nantes  and  Brest.  Those  of  Item,  Ardennes,  the 
Ille  et  Ranee,  Nivemais  between  the  Loire  and 
Yonne,  d’Ourcq,  which  supplies  Paris  with  water, 
and  Somme,  are  the  others  most  worthy  of  notice. 
(Official  Tables ; F.ncvc.  dcs  Gens  du  Monde.) 

( ioremmtnt . — Previously  to  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848.  the  government  of  France,  as 
fixed  by  the  charter  of  1830,  was  a limited 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only  with 
a representative  assembly  of  459  members,  chosen 
by  the  electoral  class,  and  a house  of  peers.  The 
constitution  of  1848  voted  by  the  republican  Na- 
tional Assembly,  vested  the  legislative,  and  part 
of  the  executive  power  in  a parliament  of  760 
RU  2 
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members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  This 
charter  hud  to  give  way  to  another,  which  was 
decreed  ‘in  virtue  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the 
French  people  to  Louis  Kapolcoa  Bonaparte,  bv 
the  TOto  of  the  20th  and  21st  of  Dec.  1861.'  ft 
bears  date  of  Jan.  14, 1852 ; was  promulgated  Jan. 
22,  1852,  and  subsequently  modified  by  the  se- 
natus-consulte  of  Nov.  7,  1852,  the  imperial  de- 
cree of  Dec.  2, 1852,  the  ' organic  decree  ’ of  Dec. 
18,  1852,  the  scnatus-consulte  of  Dec.  25,  1852,  of 
Feb.  2,  1861,  and  of  Dec.  31,  1861.  These  sta- 
tutes recognise  five  powers  in  the  state — namely 
(as  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  i 
of  Jan.  14,  1862)  — 

1.  The  executive  power,  represented  by  the 

emperor. 

2.  The  ministers,  nominated  solely  by  the  em- 

peror. 

8.  A council  of  state,  preparing  laws  under  the 
direction  of  the  ministers. 

4.  A legislative  body,  nominated  by  universal 
suffrage,  ‘discussing  and  voting  laws.* 

6.  A * second  assembly,  formed  of  eminent  men, 
acting  as  a moderating  power  — pouvoir 
pondcratcur — the  guardian  of  the  consti- 
tution and  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation.’ 

The  emperor  is  irresponsible,  and  his  person  is 
inviolable.  He  appoints  and  discharges  his  mi- 
nisters, has  the  right  to  pardon  criminals,  and  is 
the  fountain  of  ail  honours  and  dignities  in  the 
state  He  commands  in  chief  the  armies  and 
navies;  has  the  right  to  make  peace  ami  to  de- 
clare war;  to  enter  into  commercial,  offensive, 
and  defensive  alliances  with  other  sovereigns  and 
nations,  and  to  nominate  to  all  charges,  appoint- 
ments, and  offices  whatsoever  in  the  realm.  He 
has  the  sole  initiative  in  legislation,  and  justice  is 
rendered  in  his  name.  No  hriv  is  valid  unless 
sanctioned  hv  the  emperor,  ami  no  person  can 
hold  any  employ  without  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  majesty. 

The  ministers  are  appointed  solely  by  the  em- 
peror, and  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  They  are 
responsible  to  the  nation,  but  only  for  their  indi- 
vidual acts.  There  is  no  community  of  action 
between  them,  each  directing  the  affairs  only  of 
his  own  department.  The  senate  alone  can  bring 
a bill  of  accusation  against  the  ministers. 

The  council  of  state  is  composed  of  from  40  to 
50  members,  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
liable  to  lx*  dismissed  by  him.  The  duty  of  the 
council  of  state  consists  in  preparing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  such 
projects  of  law  as  are  to  be  laid  before  the  legis- 
lative bodv,  and  ‘ to  solve  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  administ  rative  matters  ’ — * do  resoudre 
les  difficult***  qui  sVlevent  en  mature  d'adminis- 
tration.*  The  council  of  state  has  to  defend  be- 
fore the  senate  and  the  legislative  body  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  government,  a number  of  members 
licing  appointed  for  this  particular  purpose  every 
session  bv  the  emperor.  Each  member  of  the 
council  of  state  has  a salary  of  25,000  francs,  or 
1,000/.  per  annum.  The  ministers  take  part,  ex 
officio. , in  the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  state. 

'Die  members  of  the  legislative  body  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
to  even'  35,000  electors.  They  are  chosen  for  six 
years,  and  receive  a salary  of  2,500  francs,  or 
100/.,  a month,  during  the  period  of  each  session, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislative  hotly  to  discuss  and  vote 
anv  laws  sent  before  it  by  the  council  of  state,  as 
well  as  the  annual  budget  of  income  and  expen- 
diture presented  by  the  government.  The  or- 
dinary session  of  the  legislative  body  lasts  six 
months,  and  the  sittings  are  public ; but  on  the 


demand  of  five  members,  the  public  may  be  ex- 
cluded. The  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
legislative  body  are  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
for  the  period  of  a rear.  The  legislative  l»ody 
cannot  receive  }>ctitions.  The  emperor  summons, 
prorogues, and  dissolves  the  legislative  body;  but, 
in  case  of  dissolution,  new  elections  must  take 
place  within  six  months. 

The  ‘ second  assembly,’  cited  in  the  preamble  of 
the  constitution  ‘formed  of  eminent  men,  acting 
as  a moderating  power,’  is  called  the  senate. 
The  assembly  is  comjiosod  of  the  cardinals,  mar- 
shals, and  admirals  of  the  realm,  and  a numf>cr  of 
other  members,  not  exceeding  150,  nominated  by 
the  emperor.  Each  senator  has  a salary  of  80,000 
I francs  or  1,200/.  per  annum.  The  dignity  is  irre- 
! vocable  and  for  Ufe ; the  members  of  the  senate, 

I however,  are  allowed  to  resign  their  post.  No 
! vote  of  the  legislative  assembly  is  effective  with- 
I out  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  the  latter  alone 
I lias  the  right  to  receive  petitions.  Changes  in  the 
1 fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  may  lie  proposed 
by  the  senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  minis- 
ters ; and,  should  such  modifications  be  approved 
of  by  the  enqieror,  they  are  called  sen  at  un-consul  to. 
j The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  senate  are 
nominated  by  the  emperor  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  It  is  the  sjieeial  duty  of  the  senate  to 
oppose  the  promulgation  of  all  laws  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  religion,  public  morals,  freedom 
of  conscience,  individual  liberty,  and  equality  of 
all  citizens  lie  fore  the  law.  The  senate  is  sum- 
moned, and  the  duration  of  its  sittings  fixed  by 
imperial  decree. 

Then;  arc*  eleven  ministerial  departments.  Ac- 
cording to  an  imperial  decree,  promulgated  in  the 
‘Moniteur’of  Dec.  21,  1860,  the  ministers  take 
rank  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  members  of  the  council,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minister  of  state,  who  has  the 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.  (Annuaire  Diploma- 
tique ; Moniteur  Universe!.) 

The  89  dep*.  of  Franco  are  subdivided  into  373 
arrondissements,  and  these  again  into  2.938  can- 
tons, and  37,510  communes.  Each  dep.  is  go- 
verned by  a prefect,  with  a salary  varying  from 
10,000  to  40,000  fr.  n year,  except  in  the  dep. 
Seine,  where  the  salary  of  the  prefect  is  100,000  ir. 
Each  arrond.  is  superintended  by  a sub-prefect, 
with  a salary  of  4,000  fr.  a year  ; and  each  com- 
mune by  a mayor  and  other  magistrates,  whose 
serv  ices  are  gratuitous.  The  prefect  is  assisted  by 
the  council-general  of  the  dtfp.,  which  consists  of 
a member  from  each  canton,  and  meets  once  a 
year  : a great  deal  of  the  internal  administration 
, of  the  d<$p.,  as  the  distribution  of  taxation,  is  un- 
dertaken by  this  council.  The  sub-prefects  and 
mayors  are  also  aided  by  councils  elected  by  the 
citizens.  All  the  mayors  are  nominated  by  the 
government,  or  the  prefect  ; but  the  communes 
have  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own, 
which  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  state, 
though  the  latter  has  perfect  command  over  the 
administration  of  the  dep*.  and  arronds. 

Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  in  France, 
previously  to  the  revolution,  was,  in  the  last  de- 
gree, partial  and  corrupt.  Justice  in  fact  was,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  openly  bought  and 
sold  ; and  a poor  man  without  powerful  protectors 
could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  any  case.  The  in- 
stitution of  juries  was  unknown  ; and  the  cri- 
minal law  was,  if  possible,  in  a still  more  vicious 
and  degraded  state  than  the  civil.  Happily,  how- 
ever, these  things  are  now  matter  of  history.  The 
revolution  swept  off  every  vestige  of  the  old  system 
of  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  endless  and  fingmnt 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  under  it.  The  prescut 
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civil  and  criminal  law  of  France  lias  been  embo- 
died in  codes  drawn  up,  under  the  auspices  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  with  singular  perspicuity  and  brevity ; 
and  is  honestly  and  impartially  administered. 

The  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  are  of  six  kinds 
aa  follows  : — Simple  police  court*,  tribunals  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of  original  or^pri-, 
niarv  jurisdiction  ( tribunaur  de  premiere  instance ), 
imperial  courts,  courts  of  assize,  and  the  court  of 
cassation.  The  extraordinary  tribunals  are — citi- 
zens’ benches  called  conseils  des  prutfhommes,  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  (the  cottr  des  comptes ),  courts 
martial,  university  and  other  special  courts,  and 
the  senate  and  legislative  body.  In  each  commune 
there  is  a police  court  in  which  the  mayor  pre-  | 
aide's ; and  in  every  canton  there  is  at  least  one 
justice  of  the  peace,  ap|x»inted  by  the  government, 
with  power  to  decide  in  civil  causes  under  the 
value  of  100  francs;  his  decisions  in  those  under 
60  francs  being  without  appeal.  There  is  in  each 
atTond.  a court  of  original  jurisdiction  to  decide 
without  appeal  in  causes  not  above  the  value  of 
1,000  fr.,  as  well  as  appeals  from  the  simple  police  I 
courts.  These  arc  composed  of  from  three  to 
twelve  judges.  Superior  courts  are  established 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  have  juris- 
diction throughout  a territory  including  from  one 
to  seven  dq>*.  They  arc  composed  of  a president, 
several  vice-presidents,  some  legal  functionaries, 
and  from  20  to  60  counsellors  ; they  are  almost 
exclusively  courts  of  appeal  from  tfie  last  men- 
tioned courts,  and  the  tribunals  of  commerce.  The 
courts  of  assize  are  temporary  tribunals  which  take 
cognisance  of  criminal  cases*;  one  is  holden  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  each  dep.  In  these,  trial  by  jury 
is  adopted  ; the  juries  arc  composed  of  12  citizens 
above  30  years  of  age,  who  are  either  taxed  di- 
rectly to  the  amount  of  200  fr.  yearly,  or  have 
belonged  to  certain  professions.  There  are  three 
judges,  one  of  whom  is  a counsellor  belonging  to 
a royal  court.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are 
commonly  without  appeal,  and  can  only  be  an- 
nulled by  the  court  of  cassation  on  the  plea  of 
informality.  The  last-named  tribunal  is  a supe- 
rior court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  It  is  composed  of  49  members  (including  a 
first  president  and  3 others),  appointed  for  life  by 
the  government.  Each  member  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age,  and  have  a legal  diploma  ; but  no 
member  may  practise  in  the  legal  profession,  or 
exercise  any  public  function,  hut  such  as  may  be 
connected  with  his  duty  in  the  court.  The  court 
of  cassation  is  divided  into  three  separate  cham- 
bers of  16  members  and  a president  each.  It  may 
suspend  the  functions  of  any  subordinate  judges, 
and  summon  them  before  the  minister  of  jusiire 
to  answer  for  their  decisions  ; and  it  has  the 
highest  and  most  absolute  authority  in  all  judi- 
cial matters. 

The  cour  des  comptes  is  established  to  audit  and 
examine  all  accounts  connected  with  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  rtmks  immediately 
after  the  court  of  cassation,  and  is  organised  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  conseils  des  prud'hommes 
and  tribunals  of  commerce  arc  established  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  commercial  men.  The 
former  tribunals  determine  disputes  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  workmen  employed  by 
them;  the  latter  decide  in  cases  to  the  value  of 
1000  fr.,  but  do  not  themselves  see  their  decisions 
enforced. 

According  to  the  reports  published  by  the 
minister  of  justice,  the  yearly  average  of  heavy 
crimes  committed  in  France  during  the  7 years 
ending  with  1864  amounted  to  7,090.  Female 
criminals  compose  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 


Crimes  against  flic  person  are  most  common  in  th« 
deps.  of  the  centre  and  S.:  their  number  being 
greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes  against  property 
abound  most  in  the  N.  The  prisons  are  divided 
| into  the  4 classes  of,  1st,  departmental  prisons;  2d, 

I maisons  centrales  dr  detention ; 3d,  prisons  for  juve- 
| nile  offenders;  and,  4th,  bagnes,  of  which  there  aro 
1 3 at  Brest.  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  in  which  there 
are  about  7,000  criminals.  The  dep6ts  de  mendi- 
| cite,  of  which  there  are  6,  are  also  a species  of 
| prisons,  or  of  tnaisons  de  detention. 

Religion. — Religious  toleration  exists  in  a widely 
extended  degree.  Each  citizen  professes  freely 
liis  religion,  and  receives  from  the  state  for  the 
exercise  of  his  worship)  an  equal  protection,  lienee, 
when  it  is  swd  that  the  Rom.  Catholic  is  the 
dominant  religion  in  France,  nil  that  is  meant  is 
that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
population.  The  creeds  of  both  Protestants  and 
Jews  being  recognised  by  law,  their  clergy  receive 
public  pensions.  The  population  of  France,  on 
January  1,  1862,  consisted  of  36,784.667  Roman 
Catholics,  1,661.260  Protestants,  166,000  Jews, 
and  20,816  members  of  other  sects  and  forms  of 
belief.  In  Algeria  there  were,  besides,  2,778,281 
Mohammedans.  In  regard  to  Protestants,  this  of- 
ficial statement  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  synods  and  consistories,  the  heads  of 
which  estimate  the  mem>K*rs  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  1,300,000,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  700,000.  All  religions  are  recognised 
bv  the  state,  hut  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, and  Jews  are  noticed  in  the  budget;  the 
latter  only  since  1831.  In  the  budget  of  1862  the 
allowances  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  amount 
to  49,819,936  francs,  or  very  nearly  2,000,000/. 
sterling;  and  those  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
1,493,436  francs,  or  69,737/.  The  whole  income 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  from  public  ami 
private  sources,  is  computed  to  amount  to  above 
100,000,000  francs,  or  4,000,000/.  sterling;  and 
that  of  the  Protestant  ministers  at  about  160, (KM)/. 
There  are  eighty-four  prelates  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church — namely,  seventeen  archbishops 
and  sixty-seven  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
has  a salary  of  60,000  francs,  or  2,000/.,  and  each 
of  the  other  archbishops  of  20,000  francs  or  800/.; 
while  the  sixty-seven  bishops  have  an  income  «.f 
15,000  francs,  or  600/.  each.  An  extra-allowance 
of  10,000,  francs  or  400/.,  is  made  to  six  of  these 
prelates,  on  account  of  their  being  cardinal*,  and, 
as  all  cardinals  are  er -officio  senators,  the  further 
sum  of  3,000  francs,  or  1,200/.,  is  further  due  to 
them  in  this  capacity.  The  other  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  comprise  178  vicars-general.  with  salaries 
of  from  1,500  to  2,600  francs,  or  60/.  to  100/.;  669 
canons,  with  allowances  varying  from  1,600  to 
2,400  francs,  or  G4/.  to  96/. ; 3,126  cures,  or  in- 
cumbents with  incomes  ranging  from  1,200  to 
1,600  francs,  or  48/.  to  64/. ; and  30,243  denser  cants, 
or  curates,  with  stiptcuds  of  from  900  to  1.200 
francs,  or  86/.  to  48/.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  Imthcrnns,  are,  in  their 
religious  affairs,  governed  by  a general  consistory, 
established  at  Strasbourg? ; while  the  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  also  called  Calvinists,  are 
under  a council  of  administration,  the  seat  of  which 
is  at  Paris.  The  Jew  ish  priesthood  consists  of  ten 
high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  from  8,500,  to  7,0041 
francs,  or  140/.  to  240 L ; fifty -one  rabbis,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  800  to  i,600  francs,  or  32/.  to 
60/.;  and  sixty-two  precentors,  with  allowances 
from  60U  to  2,0*00  francs,  or  20/.  to  80/.  The  Lu- 
therans have  a seminary  and  a faculty  of  theology 
at  Strasbourg,  with  fifty-three  churches  ; and  the 
Calvinists  have  consistorial  churches  hi  fifty-nine 
departments,  who  meet  occasionally  in  synod,  and 
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have  a faculty  of  theology'  at  Montauban.  The  ! 
Jews  have  a central  consistory  at  Paris,  anil 
sixty  synagogues  distributed  over  the  country. 
(Monitcur ; La?  Lien,  Protestant  Paper;  States- 
man's Year-book.) 

Public  Instruction* — The  proportion  of  individuals  | 
receiving  education  to  the  whole  pop.  was  in  1*20 
estimated  at  1 in  27;  in  1830  at  1 in  20;  in  1848 
at  1 in  10  ; and  in  1864  at  1 in  7.  Instruction  is 
primary,  secondary,  or  superior.  To  alTonl  the 
first,  every  commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  support 
at  least  one  primary  school,  either  of  its  own,  or  in 
conjunction  with  neighlmuring  communes.  Read- 
ing, writing,  the  French  language,  the  first  rules 
of  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  the  first  lines 
of  geography,  and  history  and  drawing,  are  the 
principal  branches  of  education  in  these  schools: 
they  are  afforded  gratuitously*.  According  to 
official  returns,  there  were,  in  October,  18t>3,  in 
France  82,135  establishments  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, or  10,130  more  than  in  1848;  and  the  scholas- 
tic imputation,  which  at  this  last  period  was  only* 
3,77  l,o97,  had  risen  in  1862  to  4,731,940,  giving 
an  augmentation  of  nearly  ft  million,  or  a quarter 
of  the  whole.  The  36,499  communes  provided,  in 
October  1803,  with  means  of  instruction,  comprised 
41,426  public  and  free  schools,  special  for  youths 
or  mixed  as  to  the  sexes,  of  which  37,895,  num- 
bering 2,145,420  pupils,  were  directed  by  laics, 
and  3,531,  nunit>cring  482,008  pupils,  hail  ‘con- 
gregationist  ’ masters.  Of  the  2,027,428  children 
in  these  schools,  922,820,  or  more  than  one- third, 
were  admitted  gratuitously.  The  number  of 
schools  for  girls,  in  October  1803,  amounted  to 
20,592;  of  which  13,491  were  directed  by  laics 
provided  with  diplomas  of  capacity,  and  13,101  by 
religious  sisters,  of  whom  12.335  had  only  the 
‘letter  of  otanlience.’  These  schools  received 
1,009,213  pupils,  of  whom  rather  more  than  n third, 
or  004,24/,  were  in  the  lay  schools  and  1, n59,9t>0 
in  the  congregntionist  establishments.  One  quar- 
ter of  those  pupils  were  admitted  gratuitously*, 
viz.  130,210  in  the  lay,  and  490.094  in  the 
congregalionist  schools ; total  620,304.  The  emo- 
luments of  the  female  public  teachers  amounted 
to  9,109,030  francs,  giving  an  average  annual 
salary  of  055  franc-,  or  2 Of.  i>er  head.  (Kxjiose  dc 
la  Situation  dc  l'Empirc;  Legoyt,  Statistique  dc 
la  Franco.)  There  are  20  academics  for  su|>erior 
instruction,  one  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  there  is  an  imperial  court  of  just  ice,  except- 
ing Ajaccio.  Each  of  these  academies  is  governed 
by  a rector  and  has  2 inspectors,  who  visit  in  turn 
nil  the  schools,  both  private  and  public,  within 
their  separate  jurisdictions.  The  faculties  of  these 
academies  are  eni|*owered  to  grant  the  degrees  of 
di>cton»,  liceutiate,  and  bachelor.  There  is  in 
Paris  an  ccole  non  mile,  or  academy*  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professors  for  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  the  institution  of  which  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service-.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  es- 
tablishments constitute  the  university  of  France, 
which  is  presided  over  hv  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  a council  of  9 inenit>ers ; under 
wh<*se  authority  12  inspwtors-general  visit  all 
parts  of  France,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  education. 
There  are  some  establishments,  however,  which 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university.  Such 
are  the  College  «>f  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  KcoU  des  Chartes , School  of  Oriental 
Languages,  the  Institute,  the  most  celebrated 
literary*  association  in  Europe,  and  an  abundance  of 
societies  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement  of  know* - 
lcdge.  The  College  of  France,  founded  by  Francis 
].  in  153U,  enjoys  a high  celebrity.  It  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  branches  of 
art  and  science ; none  of  its  courses  of  instruction 


! are  elementary.  It  had,  in  1815,  28  professor*. 
The  public  libraries  in  the  deps.  contain  nearly* 
4,500,000  vols. : those  of  Paris  (8  in  number),  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  contain  2,000,000  vols. 
At  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  cap.,  lectures  on 
[ most  branches  of  science  are  delivered  gratuitously 
by  professors  of  acknowledged  eminence. 

Public , Charitable,  and  other  Institutions. — The 
amount  of  |»auperisra  varies,  as  in  other  countries 
so  in  France,  in  different  years  with  the  varying 
state  of  the  crops,  the  prosperous  or  uimrospcrous 
condition  of  commerce,  and  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining employment.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 

] that  the  numbers  soliciting  relief,  and  dejiending 
in  great  measure  on  charity,  ore  sometimes  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  in  one  year  as  in  another. 
Mendicancy,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  f«»r 
its  suppression,  is  still  very  frequeut.  The  estab- 
lishments for  the  relief  of  |wiuperism  consist  of 
hospitals  hospices  (asylums),  ami  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance.  Their  funds  are  partly  derived  from  the 
state,  and  partly  from  their  own  landed  or  other 
property,  endowments  and  donations  of  indivi- 
duals. There  were,  in  1804,  above  2,000  hospitals 
and  asylums  and  nearly  10, 000  bureaux  de  bien- 
fa  inane  e,  which  gave  in-door  and  out-door  relief. 
There  are  several  lunatic  asylums,  a royal  institu- 
tion, and  a royal  hospital  for  the  blind  in  Paris, 
deal'  and  dumb  establishments  at  Pari*  and  Bor- 
dcaux,  maternity  societies,  others  for  the  assist- 
ance of  prisoners,  the  sick,  and  a vast  number  of 
philanthropic  societies  of  all  kinds  dispersed 
throughout  the  country*. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
foundlings  to  the  total  number  of  births  is  about 
34  to  1,000.  The  average  number  of  children  in 
the  foundling  hospitals  of  France  is  about  10t*,00<». 
The  annual  expense  of  the  foundling  hospitals 
varies  from  8 to  10  million  fr. ; though  much  re- 
duced, the  mortality  amongst  the  foundlings  is 
still  very  heavy.  Among  the  charitable  institu- 
tions arc  about  sixty  numis-de-pictc  or  government 
pnwnbroking  establishments  throughout  France. 
They  are  situated  in  the  chief  towns;  some,  as 
that  at  Montpelier,  lend  money  without  interest ; 
while  that  of  Paris  receives  an  interest  of  12  per 
cent,  on  money  advanced.  Ill  Haute*  Alpes  there 
arc  some  similar  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists,  in  which  the  pledges  received  ami 
tlie  interest  due  are  Ixith  paid  in  com. 

According  to  official  documents,  the  number  of 
savings-banks  amounted  to  178  at  the  beginning 
of  1803,  and  185  at  the  close;  connected  with 
these  are  392  branch  banks,  of  which  73  were 
opened  during  the  year.  The  expenses  of  man- 
agement were  1,027,999  fr.,  lieing  90,155  fr..  or 
about  0*23  per  cent,  more  than  in  1802.  After  de- 
ducting those  expenses,  the  projier  funds  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  12.038,225  fr.,  being  711,694  fr. 
more  than  in  1802.  The  number  of  depositors  ha* 
increased  from  1,379,292  to  1,471,347,  or  about 
0*08  per  cent.  The  new  accounts  opened  in  1803 
were  15,249  more  than  in  1802,  and  the  average 
number  of  depositors  for  each  bank  was  3.15U, 
against  3,064  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  whole 
Imputation  of  France,  there  was  1 depositor  in  25 
during  1803,  while  there  was  only  1 in  27  in  1862. 
The  proportion  of  de|>ositors  to  the  imputation  is 
the  greatest  in  the  detriment  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  least  in  the  Ariigc,  being  1 in  8 in  tlie  for- 
mer, juid  1 in  224  in  the  tatter.  The  depositors 
increased  in  all  the  principal  banks  except  five, 
and  in  these  the  falling  off  was  t riding.  'Hie 
total  amount  due  to  depositors  at  the  end  of  1863 
was  447,977,314  fr.,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  23,707,051  fr.,  or  about  5^  per  cent. 
There  were  1,098,192  accounts  of  500  fr.  and 
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tinder;  180,224  between  501  fr.  and  800  fr. ; 1 10,173 
between  801  fr.  and  1,000  fr. ; and  >s2,758  above 
1,000  fr.  With  regard  to  the  social  position  of 
the  depositors,  83,350  are  artisans  and  labourers 
39,510  domestic  servants,  11,075  clerks  and  shop- 
men,  7.063  .sailors  ami  soldiers,  55,213  of  various 
professions,  40,503  minors,  and  329  mutual  benetit 
societies.  During  the  year  1K63  investments  were 
made  in  the  public  funds  for  15,042  de|»ositora 
of  capital,  producing  an  interest  amounting  to 
557,940  fr. 

Co-operative  institutions  and  mutual  relief  so- 
cieties have  sprung  up  in  all  directions  in  France, 
in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1804.  From  an  official 
report  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  the  president 
of  the  4 mutual  relief'  societies,  for  the  year  ending 
Decern U*r  1803,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  date 
there  existed  in  France  4,721  societies  either  ap- 
proved or  formally  authorised  bv  the  government. 
These  societies  comprised  070,522  memlnrs,  of 
whom  78,544  were  honorary  and  597,978  partici- 
pants, and  of  wlmm  500,370  were  males  and  91,602 
females.  Iu  1863  there  was  an  increase  of  139 
over  the  previous  year,  composed  of  37,478  mem- 
bers, 4,603  of  whom  were  honorary  and  32,815 
participants,  the  latter  counting  27,521  men  and 
5,294  women.  The  fund  belonging  to  these  so- 
cieties, including  what  is  called  the  retiring  fund, 
cousistcd  of  34,270,772  fr.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  11,019,519  fr.,  the  expenditure 
to  8,830,433  fr.  The  receipts  were  the  subscriptions 
of  honorary  memljers,  sulwidies,  donations,  lega- 
cies, interest  from  the  funds,  sul>scriptiuns  of  juir- 
ticip&nt  members,  entrance  fees,  fines,  Ac.  The 
expenditure  consisted  in  relief  to  the  sick  mem- 
bers, doctors’  fees,  medicines,  funeral  expenses, 
relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  pensions  in  sickness 
or  old  age.  expenses  of  management  (this  item 
stands  at  484,197  fr.),  furniture,  extraordinaries, 
&c.  The  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was 
2,189,085  fr.  (Monitcur;  F^xpose  de  la  Situation 
de  f Empire,  1865.) 

Army. — The  standing  army  of  France  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  was  organised  1 
on  its  present  footing  during  the  wars  of  the  re- 
volution and  Napoleon  I.  The  army  informed  by 
conscription,  to  which  every  man  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  is  liable.  An  auuual  decree  fixes 
the  number  of  men  to  be  draughted  during  the 
year.  Formerly  the  normal  number  was  80,000; 
but  during  the  Oriental  war.  in  the  years  1853  to 
1855,  the  amount  was  raised  to  140,000,  and  iu 
1857  it  was  settled  to  be  100,000.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Italian  war  it  was  again  raised  to 
140,000,  and  remained  so  till  1861,  when  100,000 
was  once  more  settled  to  Ik*  the  annual  number  of 
men  to  be  drawn  for  the  army.  The  legal  time 
of  service  is  seven  years ; but  the  soldiers  are  kept 
seldom  longer  than  six  years  under  arms,  and  are 
often  sent  home  much  earlier  to  form,  together 
with  the  young  recruits,  the  army  of  reserve. 
Only  a portion  of  the  annual  contingent  of  re- 
cruits are  incor|>omted  with  the  standing  army, 
and  the  rest  are  drilled  for  six  months  in  the  de- 
jwirtmental  de|>6ts.  This  |>eriod  of  six  mouths 
may  be,  and  is  mostly,  extended  over  three  years; 
so  that  the  annual  exercises  last  but  two  months 
on  the  average.  In  this  manner  30,955  recruits 
were  drilled  in  1860,  and  33,234  in  the  year  1861. 
The  method  was  established  by  imperial  decree  in 
i860,  living  a fruit  of  the  personal  experiences  of 
NajKilcon  III.  iu  Switzerland. 

Kvcry  man  drawn  for  conscription  has  the  right 
to  buy  a substitute.  Such  substitutes  were  pro- 
cured formerly  through  private  agencies ; but  an 
inqierial  decree  of  Apnl  26,  1855,  organised  a 
new  system,  making  the  right  to  furnish  subeti- 
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tutes  a government  monopoly.  According  to  this 
system,  the  re-enlistment  of  old  soldiers  is  greatly 
encouraged,  so  as  to  give  the  army  a standing  nu- 
cleus of  experienced  troops,  who  have  made  the 
military  service  their  life  profession.  The  govern- 
ment annually  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid  for  sub- 
stitutes. It  was  fixed  in  1855  at  2,800  fr.,  or  112/.,. 
was  lowered  in  1857  to  1800  fr.,  or  72/.,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  again  to  2,800  fr.,  or  112/.  In 
1863  the  pay  for  a substitute  was  settled  by  the 
minister  of  war  at  2,300  fr.,  or  92/.  This  *sum, 
increased  by  various  other  items  enumerated  Ims- 
low,  is  thrown  into  an  army  fund,  out  of  which 
the  substitutes  are  paid  a certain  amount  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  besides  receiving  an  increase 
of  pay  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  another  increase 
at  the  end  of  fourteen,  and  a pension  of  one  franc 
or  tcnpence  a day  after  a service  of  forty -live 
years.  Soldiers  are  allowed  to  re-enlist  as  long 
as  they  are  fit  for  service.  The  number  of  volun- 
teers for  the  army — without  bounty — Is  on  the 
decrease,  llefore  the  year  1852,  there  were,  on 
the  average,  10.000  volunteers  per  annum;  in  1853 
there  were  8,600;  in  1854  they  rose  to  16,676; 
in  1855  they  reached  the  number  of  21,955 ; in 
1856  they  declined  to  19,546;  in  1857  to  6,828; 
in  1858  to  11,845;  in  1859  to  2,244 ; and  in  1860 
to  2,192.  A large  imtnlker  of  volunteers  engage 
for  the  artillery  ; very  few  for  the  cavalry.  Ad- 
vancement to  the  highest  rank  of  military  hier- 
archy Iwiug  open  to  every  French  soldier,  the 
volunteers,  as  a rule,  make  their  way  rapidly  in 
the  army,  being  distinguished,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  a superior  education. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a summary  of  the 
French  army,  ns  organised  in  the  year  1864 : — 


Sum  mar/  of  th« 
French  array 

Feme#-  fooling 

War. fooling 

Mm 

M#n 

Horwi 

Stnff 

1,773 

160 

1,841 

200 

Infantry 

252,652 

324 

515,937 

450 

[Cavalry . 

62,798 

48.143 

100.221 

65.000 

Artillery 

39.8*2 

16,6-16 

66,132 

49.8:58 

Kuir  infers 

7,4*6 

8*4 

15,443 

1,400 

(Gendarmes  . 

24,. '>33 

14,769 

25,668 

15,000 

[Troops  of  the  Ad-  \ 
ministration  ] 

15,066 

5,442 

33,365 

12,000 

Total  . 

86,368 

757,727 

113.238 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  six  4 arron- 
dissementa  militaires,'  or  corps  d'armee,  each  com- 
manded by  a field-marshal.  These  again  are  se- 
parated in  military  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
the  latter  of  the  same  circumference  as  the  de- 
partments. 

France  has  119  fortresses,  of  which  8 are  of  the 
first  rank — Paris,  Lyon,  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Lille, 
Toulon,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg;  12  of  the  second 
rank;  23  of  the  third  : and  76  of  the  fourth  rank. 
The  fortification  of  Paris  is  stated  to  have  cost 
200,000,000  fr.,  or  8.000,000/.,  while  170,000,000  fr., 
or  6,800,000/.,  has  been  spent  on  Cherbourg.  The 
standing  army  of  France  is  kept  up  at  a much 
lesser  expense  than  that  of  Great  Britain ; for 
while  in  the  latter  country'  the  average  cost  of 
each  soldier  is  101/.  12s.,  the  French  soldier  cost 
only  43/.  1*.  per  annum.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  French  army  iu  1864  amounted  to  370,000,00*) 
francs,  or  14,800,000/.  (Annuairo  Militaire  de 
l'Empire,  1865.) 

Navy. — The  French  navy  has  gone  through 
several  remarkable  phases  in  the  course  of  a cen- 
tury. Powerful  in  the  reign  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  and 
his  successor,  it  afterwards  declined ; but  is  again 
rising  to  a state  of  high  efficiency,  since  the  reforms 
inaugurated  in  1855.  In  1780  the  fleet  of  wat 
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consisted  of  GO  first-class  ships,  24  second-class, 
and  182  smaller  vessels — altogether  2GG  ships, 
with  13,300  guns,  and  78,0110  sailors.  In  1700, 
the  numlier  had  sunk  to  246  ships,  with  51,000 
sailors,  and  less  than  10,000  guns;  while  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  imperial  naval  force  was  engaged, 
there  were  only  18  French  men-of-war,  with  1,352 
guns.  In  1844  the  navy  consisted  of  226  sailing 
vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,639  guns  and 
24,513  sailors;  and  this  strength  was  not  in- 
creased till  the  year  1855,  when  a commission  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  plan  a 
new  organisation  oi  the  navy.  In  conformity 
with  the  scheme  proposed  by  this  commission  and 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  there  were,  con- 
structed— 1st,  a transition  fleet,  composed  of  sail- 
ing vessels  cnitahle  of  being  transformed;  2nd,  a 
swift  fleet  of  war,  composed  of  40  ships  of  the 
highest  type,  20  ordinary  frigates  for  distant  ex- 
peditions, 90  vessels  of  inferior  rank,  in  all  150 
bottoms ; 3rd,  a transport  fleet,  to  cany  40,000 
men  and  12, (MM)  hones — 75  bottoms;  4th,  a flo- 
tilla of  small  craft — about  125.  Lastly,  there 
were  built  special  vessels — about  30 — for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ports.  This  brought  the  fleet  of  war 
to  a total  of  380  vessels ; and,  adding  20  sailing 
vessels  still  kept  for  cheap  transports,  the  number 
reached  the  figure  of  400.  The  French  navy, 
at  the  commencement  of  18G5,  included  34 
ironclads,  with  776  guns,  and  of  19,075  horse-  j 
power,  the  hugest  being  the  ‘Magenta’  and  the 
‘ Solferino,’  of  52  guns  and  1,000  hone-power 
each. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  by  conscription, 
like  the  army.  The  marine  conscription,  how- 
ever, is  of  much  older  date  than  that  of  the  land 
forces,  having  been  introduced  as  early  as  the  year 
1683.  On  the  navy  lists  are  inscritied  the  names 
of  all  male  individuals  of  the  ‘ mantime  popula- 
tion;’ that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted  to  a 


Pondicherry,  Chandcmagorc,  Karikal,  Mahe,  and 
Yanauii  in  Hindustan.  The  four  principal  colo- 
nies, Martinique,  Guadaloupe.  Bourbon,  and  Gui- 
ana. have  each  a colonial  council  elected  by  the 
resident  French  above  25  years  of  age,  and  having 
certain  property  qualifications.  In  even’  colony 
there  is  a governor  ap{>oiiitcd  by  the  king  as  hi* 
representative,  who  convokes  or  dissolves  the  co- 
lonial councils  at  pleasure,  and  provisionally  as- 
sents to,  or  suspends,  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
passed  by  them.  The  French  codes  of  laws  are 
in  force,  and  justice  is  administered  in  the  colonies, 
as  in  France,  in  tribunal*  of  the  peace,  of  original 
jurisdiction,  royal  courts,  and  courts  of  assize. 
(For  further  particulars,  see  the  separate  articles 
as  above.) 

Tart s. — The  system  of  taxation  that  existed  in 
[ France  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  had 
every  possible  defect.  It  consisted  in  great  part 
| of  direct  taxes  laid  on  property,  from  which,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  or  of  the 
richest  classes,  was  exempted.  The  indirect  (axes 
were  also  assessed  on  the  most  vicious  principles ; 
and  the  contributions  of  forced  labour,  or  corcer*, 
fell  almost  wholly  on  the  peasantry.  'The-  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  by  farmers  was  also  exceed- 
ingly unpopular;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system 
was  one  or  partiality,  injustice,  and  oppression. 
The  revolution  made  an  end  of  these  abuses,  and 
established  the  principle  embodied  in  the  charter 
and  the  new  constitution,  that  every  citizen  should 
contribute,  without  distinction,  to  the  want*  of  the 
state  in  proportion  to  his  means.  To  earn*  out 
tliis  principle,  it  was  first  attempted  to  raise  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  by  direct  taxa- 
tion; but  the  practical  difficulties  were  found  to  be 
so  great  that  this  had  to  be  given  up,  and  indirect 
taxation  was  again  resorted  to,  though  on  au 
entirely  new  bnsi*.  At  the  present  moment, 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  state  income 
is  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  one  of  which. 


sea-faring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of 
age. 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine and  the  colonies  for  the  year  18t>3,  the  French 
navy  was  officered  by  2 admirals;  12  vice-admirals 
in  active  service  and  14  on  the  reserve  list ; 24 
rear-admirals  in  active  sendee  and  20  on  the  re- 
serve list;  130  captains  of  first-class  men-of-war; 
270  captains  of  frigates;  750  lieutenants;  600 
ensigns ; 800  midshipmen,  or  * aspirants;’  270 
under-midshipmen,  or  ‘pupils;’  and  75  lieutenants 
with  fixed  residence — altogether  2,467  officers. 
The  sailors  numbered  32,854,  which,  together  with 
engineers,  navy -surgeons,  chaplains,  and  other 
ftcrntmnrl , brought  the  grand  total  of  men  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  fleet  up  to  39,254. 
The  coasts  are  divided  into  five  marine  prefectures, 
those  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  L’Orient,  Rochefort, 
and  Toulon.  The  principal  naval  ports,  proceeding 
X.  to  S.,  are  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre, 
Cherbourg,  St  Main.  Mnrlaix,  Brest.  Nantes, 
L’Orient,  Sables  d’Olonne,  La  Rochelle,  Roche- 
fort,  Bayonne,  Port- Veudres,  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  Freju*.  The  minister  of  marine  is  assisted  I 
by  an  admiralty  council  anil  n hoard  of  naval  ! 
works.  The  principal  naval  schools  are  those  of 
Toulon  and  L’Orient,  and  that  on  board  a ship  ■ 
in  Brest  Roads : there  are,  besides,  44  inferior ! 
schools. 

Colonies. — These,  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  minister  of  marine,  comprise  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  and  some 
smaller  ones,  in  the  Antilles;  French  Guiana  in 
S.  America;  the  regency  of  Algiers,  Senegal,  and 
the  island  of  Goree  in  Africa ; the  isle*  of  Bour- 
bon and  St  Marie  in  tlic  Eastern  Ocean;  and 


the  excise,  produces  twice  as  much  ns  all 
| the  direct  taxes  together.  The  most  impor- 
tant direct  tax  is  the  land  tax,  or  contribution 
foncierr,  assessed  on  all  lands  and  house*  in 
proportion  to  their  nett  rent.  ’Hie  next  impor- 
tant imposition,  the  contribution  pcrsontUe  et 
m obiHere,  is  a mixed  tax.  The  first  part  being  a 
sort  of  poll  tax,  rated  at  the  value  of  two  days’ 
In  1 miii r.  and  charged  on  men  of  18  years  and  up- 
wards ; the  mobiliert  is  a tax  on  the  occupiers  of 
houses  of  a certain  class,  charged  according  to  the 
rent.  The  droits  det  pa  ten  teg,  or  licence  duties,  are 
charged  on  all  persons  following  a trade,  profes- 
sion, or  business.  They  are  assessed  partly  ac- 
cording to  the  rent  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
patentee,  and  partly  according  to  the  pop.  of  the 
town  in  which  he  carries  on  business.  In  every 
department  of  France  there  is  an  office  for  the 
registry’  of  deeds,  the  fees  on  which,  besides  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  which  is  highly 
use  ful,  yield  a considerable  revenue  to  government. 
The  other  public  taxes  arc  nearly  the  same  in 
France  ns  in  England. 

Besides  the  public  taxes,  octrois  or  duties  arc 
levied  on  all  articles  entering  towns  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude,  the  rate  of  the  duties  varying 
with  the  pop.  of  the  towns.  These  duties  are 
great  obstructions  to  trade  and  industry;  but  as 
their  produce  is  employed  to  defray  indispensable 
local  charges,  including  the  expenses  of  hospitals 
and  asylums,  it  has  not.  been  possible  to  repeal 
them,  although  attempts  to  this  effect  have  been 
made  at  various  times. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  a succinct 
account  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  taxes  levied 
in  the  empire  of  France  for  the  year  1862. 
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Sta  te  Taxes  : 

Direct,  viz. 

Francs 

£ 

On  Land* . . . . ) 

Forests  . . .f 

121,600,000 

4,864,000 

Poll  tax  . . . 

Houses  . . • 

48.438.000 

82.488.000 

1,937,520 

3,282,448 

Indirect,  vix. 

On  Customs  . . . 

186,720.250 

7,468,810 

Excise  . 

555,940,025 

22,237 ,60 1 

Stamps  * 

65,380,450 

2,615,218 

Lotteries  . . 

— 

— 

Licences 

57,995,725 

2,3)9,829 

Sales  of  Goods  . * 1 

Sales  of  Land  . . j 

147,713,050 

6,008,522 

Inherited  Property  . 

140,556,250 

5,622,250 

Miscellaneous  : 

On  Woods  and  Forests,  ) 

Fisheries,  Posting.  Uni-  J- 
vcrsities,  miscellaneous  .1 

175,952,600 

7,038,100 

Provincial  Taxes  : 
Direct,  viz. 

On  Houses  . . • 

26,890,000 

1,035,600 

Lands  .... 
Assessments 
Licences  . . . 

64.3O8.0U0 

18.l40.iHK) 

10,588,325 

2,172,320  1 
725,600 
428,533 

Miscellaneous : 

Casual  Provincial  Taxes  \ 

Yr.  32.823,950  ! 
Primary  Instruction,  f 

40,115,800 

1,604,636 

Fr.  7.291,850  ) 

Municipal  or  Town  Taxes  : 

Direct,  viz. 

On  Houses  . • . 

10.750,000 

790,000 

Lands  . . 

Poll  Tax  . 

Licences  . • . 

87,176,000 

9,930,000 

14,299,600 

1,487.040 

897,200 

571,981 

Indirect,  viz. 

On  Bread  . . 

— 

_ 

Beer  .... 
Meat  .... 
Wine  .... 

7,699,475 

42,989,375 

48,038,425 

807,979 
1,719,579  i 
1,967,537 

Miscellaneous : 

Combustibles, fr. 18, 567. 175  \ 
Fodder  . 6.897,360 ' 

Materials  . 18,206.375  ■ 

Miscellaneous  3,815,200/ 

49,486,100 

1,979,444  I 

Tbe  figure*  in  the  above  tabic  arc  official,  hav- 
ing been  furnished  by  the  French  government  to 
Lord  Cowley,  her  majesty’*  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.  (Report  of  Lord  Cowley, 

dated  Paris,  June  24.  1864.) 

Public  Debt  and  Budget. — The  public  debt  of 
France  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  I860,  to 
11,902  millions  of  franca,  or  47G  millions  sterling, 
distributed  as  follows:— 

Million*  of  Franc*.  Or 

Funded  T>ebt D,719  £3*8,760.000 

Floating  Debt  ....  230  50,000,000 

Ancient  Kjweial  Debts  and 

Annuities 50  2,000,000 

* Obligations  TrentenaireB'  150  6,000,000 

Life-rent*  and  Pensions  re- 
presenting a Capital  of  733  29,320,000 

Total  , • 11,902  £476,080,000 

The  funded  debt  of  France  increased  in  the 
following  proportions  in  the  ten  years  from 
1851-61.  It  amounted,  on  Jan.  1st, 

1851  to  6.343,637.360  francs,  or  £213.825,494 

1852  „ 5,516,194,600  „ 220,647,784 

1853  „ 5,577.504,587  „ 223.100.183 

1834  „ 5,669,655,012  „ 226,786,201 

1835  „ 6,082,877,852  „ 243,315,114 

1856  „ 7,358,040,822  „ 302,321.633 

1857  „ 8,031 4*92,466  „ 321.279,698 

1858  „ 8,422,096,777  „ 836,883,871 

1859  „ 8,593.288,155  „ 343,731,526 

1860  „ 9,334, 012,006  „ 373.360,481 

1861  „ 9,719,176,91$  „ 888,767,076 

There  were,  at  the  last-named  period,  very 
nearly  a million  holders  of  the  funded  debt, 
divided  as  follows : — 


660 ,22 1 new'  41  per  Cents.,  represent- 
ing a Capitol  of  . « 3,833,308,533  frs. 

1,744  old  do.  do.  . . 19,686,859  H 

2,237  Four  per  Cents,  do.  . . 54,437,725  „ 

364,273  Three  do.  do.  . . , . 5,811,773,766  ,, 

948,476  ‘ Inscriptions,'  representing)  Q 7l0  ,7fi  g.,. 
a Capital  of.  . . f 

The  senatus-consultura  of  December  31,  1861, 
inaugurated  the  system  by  which  the  budgets  of 
the  French  government  are  at  present  regulated. 
Under  this  system,  the  minister  of  finance  dis- 
tinguishes between  three  classes  of  income — 
namely,  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  special 
revenue ; and  he  also  recognises  three  sorts  of 
expenditure,  viz.  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and 
supplementary.  It  is  the  practice  to  lay  before 
tbe  legislative  body,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
budget  of  ordinary  income  and  expenditure ; when 
this  has  been  voted,  after  a lapse  of  time  more  or 
less  considerable,  the  extraordinary  budget  is 
submitted  to  the  chamber,  and,  finally,  the 
s^iecial  budget. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  budget  for 
the  year  18GS : — 


Estimated  Revenue  for  1865. 


Francs 

£ 

Ordinary  . . . 

1,799,801,062 

71,992,042 

Extraordinary  . 

108,760,000 

4,350/100 

Special  .... 

229,493,036 

9,179,721 

Total  . . 

2,138,044,097 

85,521,763 

Estimated  Expenditure  for  1865. 


Francs 

£ 

Ordinary  . . . 

1,797,266,790 

71,810,632 

Extraordinary  . 

108,650,000 

4,346,(8)0 

Supplementary  . 

229,493,035 

9,179,721 

Total  . . 

2,135,408,825 

85,336,353 

The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
French  government,  during  the  nine  years  from 
1855  to  1863,  was  as  follows  : — 


§ 1 Rrrentt* 

H | 

1 K ice*,  of 

llpnOtBD  R**mw  o*ff 
FijM-ndUttr* 

F.ic»»»  of 

Bxpvadltanr 
(j»i  r Iti  tohm 

Franc*  Trane*  Frunei 

1866  2,793.27  3,W  5 2,589.21  7,640  304,056,125 
1850  1,918,94$, 149  2.195,781,787  — 

1847  1 .799.225,83*  1 .802,526.2!  7.  — 

1 868[  1 .8”  1 .38!  ,904  1 ,858,493,89 1 ] 2,8*8,013 
1 MO i 2.1 78.739,1 35  2 .207.660,405  — 

18150  i 2.197 .952,01 2 1 2 .539.8 1 2/*  1 5 — 

1861  2.453,  \ 08,71112.549,51 1 ,399  — 

l Wi2:2, 561  >93,7  20  2, 621 ,016.977  — 

1 86$  j 2,583,027  ,8«U2, 629,5 10,98® 

Franca 

281  >38, 038 
03,390,379 

28,921.268 
4IJW0.603 
90,312.63* 
69,128,261 
45,583,1 28 

' The  constant  deficits  shown  in  the  table  were 
occasioned  entirely  by  increased  expenditure  for 
tho  army.  According  to  a statement  made  in 
the  legislative  body  in  1864,  the  ware  and  war- 
like operations  of  France,  since  the  accession 
of  Napoleon  III.,  have  cost  the  following 
sums : — 

Front*  £ 

Crimean  War  . . 1,348,000,000  63,920,000 

Italian  „ . . 845,000.000  13,800,000 

Chinese  „ . . 166,000.000  6,640,000 

Occupation  of  Rome  60,000,000  2.000, noo 

„ WyriR  28.ooo.ooo  1,120,000 

Supplementary  Expenses  89,000,000  3.600,000 

Total  . 2,026,000,000  81,040,000 

The  Mexican  war.  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not 
included  in  this  calculation.  The  cost  of  the 
Mexican  expedition,  up  to  the  end  of  1865, 
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■mounted  to  270,000,000  franc*,  or  10,800,000/.  I was  divided  into  the  four  province*  cf  rrovinrin 
• This  bring*  the  total  coat  of  recent  French  wars  | RnmannrHm  (Prvvrncc),  and  ( iullia  AquitanuiL, 
to  2,206  millions  of  franca,  or  about  02  millions  Celtica,  and  Jirhjlm.  In  the  6th  century  it  waa 
sterling.  subdivided  into  17  provinces,  inclusive  of  all  the 

The  public  revenue  of  France  has  immensely  territory  on  the  E.  luink  of  the  Inline.  At  the 
increased  since  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  hut  latter  e|H*ch  the  Germanic  nations  liegan  to  pour 
the  expenditure  has  kept  more  than  pare  with  it.  in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  Gaul.  The  Yisi- 

Thc  income  budget  of  1701  amounted  to  582  j goths  established  themselves  in-  the  W.  and  S., 

millions  of  francs ; that  of  1804  to  800  millions;  ‘ from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  esfat>- 
that-  of  1831  to  086  millions;  and  that  of  1865,  as  I lished  a kingdom  that  lasted  till  al*out  540.  The 
above  given,  to  1,700  millions.  Consequently.  Burgundians,  in  a similar  manner,  settled  in  the 
the  state  income  more  than  trebled  in  the  course  of  E„  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  and 
about  two  generations.  afterwards  stretched  along  the  Rhone  to  the 

iMnt/tiage  and  Literature. — It  has  been  estimated  Mediterranean  ; the  independent  sovereignty  they 
that  of  thetotal  js>p.,nlKmt 33,000,000 speak  French,  erected  lasted  till  about  532.  The  Franks,  whose 
or  various  patois,  having  different  degrees  of  ana-  dominion  swallowed  up  those  of  both  the  foregoing 
logy  with  that  language;  that  1,600,000  use  Gets  trilies,  had  been  long  settled  in  the  N. ; and 

inan  dialects,  1,250.000  the  Breton,  and  150,000  the  Pharamond,  their  chief  in  420,  is  considered  the 

Basque  tongue.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  he  was  of  the 
these  languages  that  Balbi  has  divided  theinhab.  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  Frankish  kings.  In 
of  France  into  four  great  families — the  Greco-  485  Clovis  defeated  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general, 
Latin  or  Gallic,  Germanic,  Celtic,  and  Basque : lie-  at  Soissons,  and  finally  extinguished  the  Roman 
sides  the  Semitic,  including  the  Jews,  and  some  few  power  in  the  \V. ; and  in  507,  by  bis  victoiv  over 
individuals  of  Saracenic  origin  in  the  S.  de'|>s. ; and  the  Visigoths,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  all 
the  Hindoo  family  including  the  gitanot,  or  gijisies.  the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 
The  Greco- Latin  family,  which  comprises  the  On  the  'loath  of  Clovis,  in  511,  his  dominions 
great  hulk  of  the  |>op.,  shaking  dialects  derived  wore  divided  into  four  kingdoms — those  of  Paris, 
from  the  Latin,  are  probably  for  the  most  part  Metz,  Soissons,  ami  Orleans— each  governed  by 
descended  from  the  ancient  Celtic  pop.  by  whom  one  of  his  four  sons : these,  however,  were  re- 
the  country  was  principally  inhabited  at  the  united  in  658.  In  732  Charles  .Martel  defeated 
period  of  the  Roman  conquest;  and  who,  during  , the  Saracens,  who  had  effected  the  conquest  of  a 
the  subsequent  ages  of  Roman  dominion,  gra-  great  parted  the  S.  of  France,  in  a great  battle; 
dually  adopted  the  Latin  tongue,  which  forms  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from 
the  basis  of  the  modem  French.  The  Romans,  the  kingdom.  In  751  the  Carlovingiau  dynasty 
no  doubt,  intermixed  with  the  native  pop.,  and  commenced  in  the  person  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  son  of 
the  latter,  in  the  S.,  may  si  ill  have  some  infusion  Charles  Martel,  and  was  carried  to  the  sum- 
«.f  Greek  blood  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  mit  of  its  power  by  Charlemagne,  the  son  of 
founded  Marseilles,  and  other  colonies  on  the  Pepin. 

Mediterranean  coast;  the  French  are  also  in  part  Under  the  first  race  of  kings  the  country  was  a 
the  offspring  of  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  prey  to  bloodshed,  spoliation,  and  anarchy:  in- 
..\lani,nnd  Franks,  who  successively  became  masters  dustry  and  commerce  were  almost  unknown,  or 
-of  (laid  in  the  middle  ages.  But  notwithstanding  extended  only  to  the  production  and  barter  of  a 
that  the  modern  French  are  thus  descended  more  few  indispensable  articles.  Nor  was  this  condi- 
or  less  from  all  these  races,  there  can  be  little  lion  much  ameliorated  during  the  rule  of  the 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Gallic  or  Celtic  blood  succeeding  race.  Charlemagne,  indeed,  encou- 
predominates,  especially  in  the  Central  ami  S\V.  raged  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  town*, 
prnvs.  The  intermixture  of  Roman  and  Greek  blood  which  before  his  reign  were  chiefly  confined  to 
could  not  have  tieen  very  great:  the  Visigoths,  the  cloister,  or  practised  by  isolated  individuals; 
Burgundians,  Alaui,  and  other  barbarous  tribe*,  ] but  after  his  death  things  returned  to  their  original 
swept  over  the  country  as  conquerors,  hut  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  too  short  a time  to  have 
tiny  material  influence  on  the  native  (top, ; and 
the  Franks,  though,  like  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land, they  established  a martial  supremacy,  gave 
little  to  France  but  its  name,  ami  were  in  too  small 
numbers  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
nation,  except,  (icrlmps  in  the  NE.,  where  the 
|K>|tulation  is  less  French  than  elsewhere. 

The  French  have  attained  to  high  excel- 
lence in  almost  every'  branch  of  literature,  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
Their  writers  arc  particularly  distinguished  bv  Lorraine,  and  Burgundy;  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
extreme  perspicuity,  good  sense,  an  attachment  Champagne,  Vermandois,  Toulouse;  and  several 
to  classical  models,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  a defi-  minor  seigneurs  shared  among  them  the  rest  of 
eiency  of  sentiment.  Latterly,  however,  the  the  modem  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  all 
public  taste  has  apparently  undergone  some  con-  the  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  ways  to  the  crown, 
siderable  modifications;  and  the  literature  and  Verroandou  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augustus; 
philosophy  of  their  German  neighbours  appear  to  Toulouse  and  Perchc  bv  Louis  IX.;  Champagne 
Is?  materially  influencing  their  tastes  and  pur-  in  1274:  the  Lyonnais,  bauphiny,  and  Languedoc, 
suits.  About  20.000  nenv  books,  ineluding  pam-  iu  the  14th  century’ ; Bern,  Normandy,  Gascony, 
phlvts  and  new  editions,  are  published  annually  in  Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Provence  in  the 
France,  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  in  Paris,  loth;  the  Bourhonnais,  Auvergne,  Brittany,  I*or- 
Thcre  w’ere,  at  the  end  of  1864,  318  political  amt  mine,  and  considerable  territories  in  the  S\VM  in 
652  nou-p<»litical  news ^papers,  reviews,  ami  maga-  the  16th;  and  Flanders,  Artois,  Franchc-Comte 
zincs  published  throughout  the  country.  and  Alsace,  in  the  17th  century.  The  names  of 

History. — Before  the  time  of  Ctrsar,  the  whole  the  sovereign  powers  of  France,  beginning  with 
of  France  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  dates  of  their  accession,  arc 
ff  Transalpine  Gaul;  but  after  its  conquest,  it  as  follows:— 


state  ot  contusion.  L mler  Ins  immediate  succes- 
sor, France  was  again  divided  into  four  jwirts, 
ami  the  Normans  lK*gan  to  ravage  its  N.  pro- 
vinces; the  power  of  the  nobility  also  rapidly 
increased;  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Carlo- 
viugian  dynasty,  Louis  V.,  in  386-7,  possessed 
only  the  town  of  Laon.  His  successor,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of 
the  third  race  of  kings,  governed  only’  the  Ile-de- 
France,  Picardv,  ami  the  Orleannais.*  The  dukes 
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9*7  Hugh  Capet. 

996  Robert  (fe  Rage). 

1081  Henri  I. 

1060  Philippe  I. 

1108  Louis  VI.  (/«  Grot). 
1137  Louis  VII.  ( leJeune ) 

1 180  Philip  Augustus. 

1223  Loui*  VIII.  ( Ca-ur  dr 
Lion). 

1228  Louis  IX.  (Rt.  Unit). | 
1270  Philippe  III.  (U  tlar- 
d«). 

12«S  Philippe  IV.  (le  Bef).\ 
11314  Louis  X.  (le  Hutin).  \ 
>1316  John  1. 

|l316  Philippe  V.  (It  Long)} 
1322  Charles  IV.  (ft  Rtf).  I 
1328  Philippe  VI.  ( de  Va~\ 
loti). 

1350  John  II.  (ft  Ron).  J 
1304  Charles  V.  ( It  Sage). 1 
13*0  Charles  VI. 

1422  Charles  VII. 

1 


1461  LonH  XT. 

1483  Charles  VIII. 

1498  Louis  XII.  (Plrt  du 
fkuple). 

1515  Francis  I. 

1547  Henri  II. 

1559  Francis  II. 

1380  Charles  IX. 

1574  Henri  III. 

1589  Henri  IV.  (It  Grand).' 
1010  Louis  xni. 

1643  Louis  XIV.  (I, 
Grand). 

1715  Louis  XV. 

1774  Louis  XVI. 

1793  Republic. 

1718)  Consulate. 

1804  Napoleon  I. 

1814  Louis  XVIII. 

1824  Charles  X. 

18.30  Louis  Philippe. 

1848  Republic. 

1852  Napoleon  III. 


While  the  monarchy  gained  in  consistency  and 
extent  the  regal  power  was  making  constant  ad- 
vances. Tlic  political  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  nobles  exercised  under  the  feudal  system 
were  the  objects  of  continued  attacks  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  which,  though  sometimes  defeated, 
were,  in  most  instances,  successful.  At  length, 
under  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  the  nobles 
were  stripped  of  all  power;  and  there  being  no 
other  body  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
parliaments,  which  had  degenerated  into  little  else 
than  courts  of  law,  that  enjoyed  any  constitutional 
privileges,  the  power  of  the  crown  was  raised  above 
control.  Under  the  vigorous,  aud,  for  a length- 
ened period,  prosperous  government  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a maximum. 
But  the  close  of  this  reign  was  eminently  unpros- 
perous;  and  the  wars  in  which  Louis  had  been 
long  engaged,  the  burdens  they  obliged  him  to 
iui]Mrse  on  his  subjects,  and  the  vast  debts  he  had 
contracted,  produced  not  only  great  suffering  and 
misery,  but  also  great  discontent.  During  the  re- 
gency and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  abuses  of  all  sorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  pe- 
riod : the  most  worthless  parasites  obtained  a pre- 
dominating influence  at  court;  the  command  of 
fleets  and  armies  was  entrusted  to  the  merest  im- 
beciles ; the  finances  were  involved  in  the  greatest 
disorder;  and  France  and  Europe  were  scandalised 
and  disgusted  by  the  gross  sensuality  and  vulgar 
profligacy  of  the  king  and  his  intimate  associates. 
Louis  XVI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774,  was 
actuated  by  the  best  intent  ions,  but  lie  wanted 
the  firmness  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  in  so 
desperate  a crisis.  The  abuses  that  infected  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  though  destructive  of  the 
public  interests,  were  either  really  advantageous, 
<>r  believed  to  be  so,  to  a vast  number  of  persons, 
including  the  nobility  and  clergy ; and  it  would 
have  required  a mind  of  a very  different  order 
from  that  of  Louis  to  have  frustrated  the  solicita- 
tions, intrigues,  and  cabals  of  such  powerful  par- 
ties, and  to  have  safely  carried  through  the  re- 
forms that  had  become  indispensable.  At  length, 
after  a variety  of  futile  expedients  had  been  in 
vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved,  in  1789,  to  hold 
a meeting  of  the  Statcs-Gcneral,  which  had  not 
In'en  convened  since  1614,  for  effecting  the  neces- 
sary changes,  and  averting  a public,  bankruptcy. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  that  tremendous 
revolution  which  cost  Louis  XVI.  the  crown  and 
liis  life,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  go- 
vernment and  institutions  that  existed  when  it 
broke  out. 
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The  atrocities  connected  with  the  Revolution 
were  the  wild,  hut  not  unnatural,  excesses  of  an 
uninstructcd  populace,  that  had  suddenly  been 
emancipated  from  a state  of  extreme  degradation, 
and  which  had  innumerable  grievances  to  suppress, 
and  wrongs  to  avenge.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  nobles  were  stripped  of  all 
political  power,  and  rendered  incapable  of  oppos- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  the  sovereign,  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  left  in  full  possession  of 
their  feudal  privileges  as  landlords.  These  com- 
prised an  exemption  from  those  direct  taxes  that 
fell  with  their  full  severity  on  every  one  else;  the 
dispensation  of  justice  in  manorial  courts;  and  a 
host  of  vexatious  privileges  connected  with  the 
game  laws,  and  the  laws  respecting  mills.  The 
rental  of  very  many  estates  consisted,  previously 
to  the.  Revolution,  of  little  else  than  services  and 
feudal  tenures,  bv  the  baleful  influence  of  which 
the  industry  of  the  occupiers  was  almost  exter- 
minated. The  country  population  was  every- 
where, in  fact,  in  u situation  of  predial  slavery ; 
and  while  the  nobility  and  clergy  threw  the  bur- 
den of  the  tuilUcorrces,  and  other  oppressive  im- 
posts, wholly  on  the  tiers  etat,  they  engrosses!  to 
themselves  every  situation  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment ; so  that  down  to  the  Revolution,  no  indivi- 
dual, how  meritorious  soever,  unless  he  obtained 
a patent  of  nobility,  could  be  made  an  officer  of 
the  army,  or  be  promoted  to  almost  any  public 
employment.  Government  deprived  the  nobility 
and  landed  aristocracy  of  all  that  could  have  ren- 
dered them  useful,  at  the  same  time  that  it  left 
them  all  that  could  render  them  little  tyrants,  and 
a curst;  to  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  If 
we  add  to  these  grievances  the  fact,  that  the  pea- 
santry received  no  efficient  protection  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  king’s  courts  was,  speaking  generally,  par- 
tial, venal,  and  infamous,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  the  aristocracy  was  so  universally 
detested  in  France,  and  why  the  Revolution, 
which  was  indispensable,  was  so  sweeping,  bloody, 
and  destructive. 

The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the 
Revolution  was  accompanied  continued  till  Napo- 
leon attained  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 
The  talents  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  sur- 
passed only  by  his  ambition,  which,  by  overstep- 
ping all  bounds,  precipitated  him  into  enterprise* 
that  ultimately  led  to  his  overthrow.  In  1814  the 
family  of  Bourbon  was  replaced  on  the  throne;  but 
the  elder  branch  hail  profited  a*  little  ns  the 
Stuarts  in  England,  muter  similar  circumstances, 
by  the  lessons  of  adversity,  ami  in  1830  they  were 
re-expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The  crown  was 
then  offered,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. lie  lias  the  merit  of  having  contributed, 
under  very  difficult  circumstances,  to  maintain, 
for  a lengthened  period,  the  peace  of  France  and 
of  Europe.  But  lie  alienated  the  public  by  his 
plans  for  advancing  and  enriching  his  children; 
and  by  the  corruption  which  pervaded  even*  de- 
partment of  liis  government.  This  led  to  the  re- 
volution of  Feb.  24,  I X IX,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  presided  over  by  a Provisional 
Government.  A new  constitution  having  been 
voted  by  a ‘Constituent  Assembly’  of  900  mem- 
bers, Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  head  of 
the  republic,  for  four  years,  by  5,502.834  votes,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1848.  The  ‘ Prince- Presi- 
dent’ dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a co»j»- 
d’etat,  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  having  remodelled  the 
constitution,  appealed  to  universal  suffrage,  which 
decreed  him  president  for  10  years,  by  7,439,216 
i votes,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1861,  Appealed 
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to  a thinl  lime,  Prince  Napoleon  was  chosen  em-  j especially  that  of  the  emperor  Gunther  of  Schwarz- 
peror  of  France,  bv  7, *04,1#!)  against  281,145  burp,  killed  by  his  rival,  Charles  I V. ; a tine  paint- 
votes,  on  the  22d  November,  1852.  The  elect  of  . >nP  °f  the  Assumption  by  iitiben*,  and  a Dying 
the  people  accepted  the  imperial  dignity,  end  as-  ' Magdalen  by  Hremlel;  and  the  chapel  in  which 
sumed  the  title,  ‘ Napoleon  111.,  Kmperorof  the  Gie  German  emperors  were  crowned.  There  are 
French,*  on  the  1st  of  Docembr,  1852.  20  other  places  of  worship,  including  8 Lutheran, 

FRANKFORT,  or  FRANKFURT-ON-THE-  1 Calvinist,  1 French-Pretestant,  and  4 It.  Cuth. 
MAYN,  a celebrated  commercial  town  and  * Free  churches,  besides  8 synagogues,  tine  of  which  is  a 
City*  of  W.  (iermnny,  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  Ger-  very  handsome  building.  In  the  church  of  St, 
manic  confederation,  on  theN.  bank  of  the  Mayn,  Catherine,  there  is  a tine  painting,  of  * Jesus  on 
18  m.  NK.  by  E.  from  its  confluence  with  the  the  Mount  of  Olives,*  by  Boss.  The  church  of  St, 
Rhine  at  Mavence,  49  m.  SE.  Coblenz,  86  m.  Leonard,  near  the  river,  occupies*  the  site  of  a 
8S\V.  Cassel,  and  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Darmstadt,  on  palace  built  bv  Charlemagne,  but  of  which  no 
the  main  line  of  railway  from  Hamburg  to  Basel,  traces  exist.  The  Sanlhof,  a building  of  the  last 
l*op.  of  city  75,591,  and  of  district  belonging  to  century,  also  near  the  Mayn,  is  erected  on  the  site 
the  city  87,518  in  1861.  Frankfort  is  oval-shajied.  another  jwlare,  built  by  Louis  the  son  ofCharic- 
and  communicates  with  Sachseuhausen,  on  the  niagne, and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence 
opposite  hank  of  the  river,  by  a stone  bridge,  of  “*c  Carlo  vinginn  emperors  <»f  Germany.  The 
14  arches,  being  about  950  ft,  long  by  11  broad,  modern  edifice  includes  within  it  the  chnjfcl  of  the 
Its  fortifications  were  demolished  by  the  French,  original  one,  which  is  probably  the  m<**t  ancient 
and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  public  walks  structure  in  Fraukfort.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
and  gardens.  The  city  is,  however,  still  entered  Knights  of  t he  Teutonic  Order,  in  Sachsenhausen, 
by  9 principal  gateways,  2 of  which  are  in  the  **  m a state  of  decay,  and  now  serves  as  a barrack 
suburb  of  Sachseuhausen  ; and  some  of  them  are  f"r  Austrian  troops,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Prus- 
retnarkable  for  their  elegant  and  classic  style  of  rians,  garrison  Frankfort.  The  Hans  zum  Jtraun- 
architeeture.  fels,  or  exchange,  is  a small  neat  quadrangle,  sur- 

Frankfort  presents  many  varieties  of  aspect,  rounded  by  a range  of  warehouses  and  shops, 
The  old  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  quaint  thronged  during  the  fair  with  merchants  of  all 
wooden  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their  nations.  The  Stadel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
basement  stories,  has  an  unprepossessing  appear-  Pointing  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a rich  banker 
ance,  and  the  Jews*  quarter  is  tillin'.  In  the  new  and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  bequeathed  a million  of 
town,  however,  the  /eil,  the  new  jlavencc  Street,  Aprins,  together  with  a respectable  collection  of 
Alice,  and  especially  the  fine  quay  w hich  stretches  pictures  and  engravings  for  its  foundation)  occu- 
along  the  Mayn  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  pi‘>N  a handsome  new  building  in  Mavence  Street, 
city,  are  beautiful  streets  and  promenades,  and  i he  gallery,  without  being  firet-rate,  possesses 
not  a few  of  the  houses  in  them  are  literally  pa-  ®everal  good  specimens  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  Flem- 
lacea.  The  streets  are  generally  well  paved,  and  ’"h  and  Dutch  masters.  Private  collections  of 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  some  good  squares,  pictures  are  very  numerous ; and  there  is  scarcely 
several,  as  the  Rosa-markt  (Horse-market),  being  a merchant  or  banker  in  Frankfurt,  of  moderate 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  avenues  of  trees,  affluence,  who  has  not  his  little  gallery,  which, 
Frankfort  j assesses  several  interesting  public  with  his  music,  his  caliche,  and  his  pipe,  forms  his 
buildings.  The  Homer,  or  council-house,  is  of  favourite  recreation  from  the  fatigue  of  business, 
uncertain  origin,  but  was  most  probably  built  by  ^hc  principal  work  in  the  line  arts  at  Frankfort  is 
the  Frankish  emperors.  It  possesses  no  architec-  Dannekcr’s  celebrated  statue  of ‘Ariadne  seated 
tural  beauty,  but  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  0,1  a liger,’  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hetlmianu,  a 
the  place  where  the  emperors  of  Germany  were  banker.  Most  travellers  rank  this  piece  of  sculp- 
rlected.  Tlie  election  chandler,  on  the  ground  Giro  among  the  most  distinguished  production*  of 
floor,  now  serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  senate  of  modem  art ; but  it  unfortunately  hapjiens  that  the 
Frankfort.  Above  this  apartment  is  the  Kaiser-  marble  in  which  it  is  executed  is  covered  with 
» ml,  or  ‘ Hall  of  the  Emperors/  a large  chamber,  blue  veins  and  spots.  Dannekcr  had  this  work  in 
with  a vaulted  roof,  once  the  scene  of  the  splendid  hand  for  15  years,  but  only  received  for  it  15,188) 
jKigeant  of  the  election  banquet,  at  which  the  em-  florins,  or  1,250/.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
peror  was  waited  on  at  table  by  the  high  digni-  public  monuments  is  without  the  Friedberg-gatc ; 
taries  of  the  empire.  Its  walls  are  surrounded  by  it  is  a colossal  mass  of  granite  rocks  gmu|>cd  to- 
nic lies,  in  which  arc  placed  the  portraits  of  t he  Ger-  gather,  on  one  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
man  emperors  iu  the  order  of  their  succession,  °f  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philipst  iml  and  the  Hcs- 
from  Conrad  I.  to  Francis  II.;  the  latter,  with  sians,  who  fell  on  the  spot  defending  Frankfort, 
whom  the  line  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  ceased,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a military  device  cast 
filling  up  the  last  vacant  space.  In  this  building  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French,  and  sar- 
is preserved  the  famous  • Golden  Bull/  the  deed  by  rounded  by  weeping  willows.  This  memorial  was 
which  Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  settled  the  mode  of  erected  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  JSenkenberg 
election  of  the  German  emperors,  fixed  the  number  Museum  of  National  History,  and  Medical  Instt- 
of  electors  at  seven,  and  determined  their  rights  of  tute,  occupy  an  imposing  building  of  the  14th  con- 
voting.  The  present  diet  of  the  German  ronfede-  Gin';  the  museum  contains  many  rare  specimens 
ration  assembles  in  the  former  palace  of  the  prince  brought  by  the  traveller  Rdppell  from  XE.  Africa, 
of  Tours  and  Taxis,  now  the  residence  of  the  The  public  library,  with  80,000  vols. ; 5 hospitals, 
Austrian  ambassador;  a structure  of  the  last  con-  the  orphan  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  with 
fury,  containing  140  different  apartments,  and  an  illuminated  clock  over  the  stage,  the  casino, 
richly  furnished.  The  cathedral,  or  church  of  St.  or  principal  reading,  club,  and  the  new  cemetery 
Bartholomew,  is  an  edifice  of  Gothic  architecture,  near  the  city,  containing  several  Works  by  Thor- 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  246  German  ft.  long,  by  216  waldsen,  are  the  remaining  objects  most  worthy  of 
bread.  It  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  the  time  notice.  The  hotels  in  Frankfort  are  amongst  its 
of  the  Carlovingian  princes : the  greater  pnft  of  it  most  magnificent  edifices,  and  rank  among  the  first 
is,  however,  the  work  of  the  13th  and  14th  cen-  in  Germany  for  elegance  and  comfort.  Many  of 
times : the  lower,  which  is  260  ft.  in  height,  is  these  are  situated  in  the  Zcil. 
still  unfinished.  This  church  has  not  much  The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table-covers, 

beauty,  but  it  contain*  some  curious  monuments,  oil  cloth,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  MufiV,  woollen 
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yam,  coloured  pa|>cr,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold 
and  silver  articles,  and  printers1  black.  There  are 
about  twenty  printing  offices,  besides  several 
stereotype  and  lithographic  establishments.  But 
the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  merchants 
of  Frankfort  are  commercial  transactions,  hank- 
ing, and  speculations  in  the  funds.  The  inhab.  of 
Sachaenhausen  are  mostly  peuxuntry  of  Saxon 
descent,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-citizens  in  manners,  customs,  dress,  and 
language,  as  well  as  occupations.  They  arc  gene- 
rally employed  in  garden  cultivation,  fishing,  Ac., 
or  as  porters.  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  great  em- 
poriums for  the  supply  of  Germany  with  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  and  enjoys  therefore  a consider- 
able proportion  of  transit  and  commission  busi- 
ness. Two  large  and  celebrated  fairs,  at  Faster 
and  Michaelmas,  are  annually  held  in  this  city. 
These  suffered  materially  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  since  the  |>eacc 
they  have  been  affected  by  the  improved  com- 
munications established  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  greater  diffusion  of  sho)>s  and  magazines  in 
all  the  principal  towns,  and,  in  short,  by  the  con- 
currence of  all  those  causes  that  tend,  as  civilisa- 
tion advances,  to  lessen  the  itn|tortance  of  fairs. 
However,  a large  amount  of  business  is  still  trans- 
acted at  the  Frankfort  fairs.  Cotton  twist  and 
stuffs,  and  cutlery,  ant  the  British  commodities 
in  greatest  demand.  The  city  is  included  in  the 
German  customs’  league.  (For  an  account  of  the 
territory  of  the  city  see  below  — Frankfort, 
Republic  of.) 

The  town  and  country  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals, court  of  appeal,  board  of  taxation,  and 
most  of  the  administrative  establishments  of  the 
republic,  arc  held  in  the  city.  There  arc  a great 
many  educational  institutions,  including  a gym- 
nasium ; the  medical  institute,  with  a botanic 
garden;  normal,  Jewish,  drawing,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  trades’  schools,  and  numerous  private  semi- 
naries ; many  learned  and  benevolent  associations, 
as  the  Senhenberg  society,  the  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  useful  arts,  and  philosophical, 
Bible,  and  missionary  societies.  Few  towns 
abound  ho  hirgelv  with  public  charities.  The 
Jews  are  unusually  numerous  in  the  city,  anil 
occupy  some  of  the  finest  mansions  here  and  in 
the  environs.  They  were  formerly  much  op- 
pressed— compelled,  for  centuries,  to  live  in 
a dark  unwholesome  quarter  called  the  Juden- 
gasse,  or  Jews  'Lane — but,  from  being  helots,  they 
have  now  risen  to  be  almost  the  masters  of  the 
city. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Germany.  Charlemagne  held  a council  in  it  in 
79-1,  and  it  was  fortified  by  Louia-le-Debonnaire 
in  838.  In  843  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasiu,  and  not  long  afterwards,  under 
Louts  the  German,  its  great  fairs  originated,  and 
Frankfort  became  the  commercial  cap.  of  Ger- 
many. From  this  period  the  increase  of  its  pro- 
sperity was  rapid,  and  in  1154  it  was  made  an  in- 
dependent free  city.  It  acquired  considerable 
privileges  during  the  next  two  centuries ; and  in 
1390  had  obtained  nearly  its  present  extent  of 
territory.  From  1800  to  1810  it  was  the  cap.  of  a 
prince-primacy,  and  from  the  latter  year  till  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  comprised  a territory 
of  nearly  2,000  sq.  ra.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Goethe,  burn  here  in  1749,  as  well  as  of  Anuchel 
Rothschild,  ancestor  of  the  great  banking  family 
of  the  name,  now  spread  over  all  Europe. 
Amsehel  Rothschild  was  bom  in  u wretched 
dwelling  in  the  Jews’ I.ane,  in  1772,  the  son  of 
very  |»oor  parents,  and  died  in  1812,  worth  above 
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a million  sterling.  (Stories  of  Banks  and  Bankers, 
by  F.  R.  Martin.  Lond.  1805.) 

FRANKFORT  (REPUBLIC  OF),  a nomi- 
nally independent  state  of  \V.  Germany,  and  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  consisting  of  the  citv  of 
Frnnkfort-on-the-Mayn,  and  the  country  imme- 
diately around  it,  together  with  some  detached 
portions  of  territory,  the  whole  having  an  area  of 
43  sq.  m.,  with  a pop.  of  87,518  inhabitants  in 
1861.  The  state  includes,  besides  the  city,  eight 
villages,  with  a pop.  of  11,928  in  1861.  The 
largest  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  Frankfurt 
lies  on  both  sides  the  Mayn,  having  N\V.  and  N. 
the  dom,  of  Nassau  and  Hesse  Cassel;  and  SE. 
and  S.  those  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  It  is  quite 
level,  and  very  productive  and  well  cultivated, 
yielding  com,  potatoes,  pulse,  fruit,  and  wine,  and 
feeding  many  cat  Lie.  Much  of  it  is,  however, 
laid  out  in  gardens ; the  environs  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  being  completely  studded  with  the 
country  houses  of  merchants  and  others.  Pre- 
viously to  the  insurrection  of  1848 — which  in 
Frankfort  was  of  a very  sanguinary  nature — the 
institutions  of  the  republic  were  oligarchical ; but 
they  were  subsequently  changed  to  others  of  a 
more  democratic  nature.  The  present  constitution 
of  Frnnkfort-on-the-Mayn  was  proclaimed  by  the 
constituent  assembly  of  the  free  city,  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1854,  ami  accepted  by  a general  vote  of 
the  citizens  of  Feb.  5 and  6,  1855.  According  to 
this  charter,  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
is  exercised  by  two  representative  bodies — the 
senate,  consisting  of  twenty-one  life- members,  and 
the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  eighty- 
eight  deputies,  of  which  lifty-seveu  are  elected  by 
the  burgesses,  twenty  by  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  eleven  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts.  Vacancies  in  the  senate  arc  filled 
by  a ballot-committee  of  twelve  members,  six  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  six  by  the  senate.  A president  and  vice- 
resident — called  elder  burgomaster  and  younger 
urgomaster — elected  annually,  represent  the  exe- 
cutive authority  vested  in  the'  senate.  The  right 
of  making  and  altering  laws,  and  that  of  im- 
posing and  distributing  financial  burdens,  belongs 
solely  to  the  legislative  assembly.  The  budget  is 
voted  annually. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1862  comprised  an 
income  of  2,576,485  rtonns,  or  214,707/.,  and  an 
expenditure  of  2,224,147  florins,  or  185,345/. 
About  one-third  of  the  income  is  derived  from 
customs  duties,  and  another  third  from  the  excise. 
There  is  a state- lottery,  which  produces,  on  the 
average,  130,000  florins,  or  10,833/.,  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  government,  including  army  and 
police,  forms  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expenditure : and  for  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  118,492  florins,  or  9,874/.,  are  set  aside.  The 
public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  1862  amounted 
to  16, 3. *3,000  florins,  or  1,362,750/.  Very  nearly 
one-half  of  this  debt — exactly  7,868.060  florins— 
was  incurred  for  the  establishment  of  railways. 
One  million  of  florins  of  the  capital  pays  "no 
interest,  it  having  been  advanced,  under  this  con- 
dition, by  the  bank  of  Frankfort,  against  a permis- 
sion to  Issue  notes. 

The  contribution  of  Frankfort  to  the  German 
confederate  array  amounts  to  1,119  men,  nearly 
all  infantry.  The  whole  of  this  force  is  raised  by 
enlistment,  for  pcriixls  of  four  years  and  two 
months — formerly  six  years  and  two  months — 
under  the  offer  of  a bounty  of  800  florins,  or  252. 
The  men  receive  19  kreuzer,  or  about  6 \d.  jkt 
diem,  with  increase  of  pay  at  the  end  of  ten  years' 
service.  It  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the*  Free 
City,  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  that  it  has 
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to  keep  a much  larger  armed  force,  in  comparison 
with  its  population,  than  any  other  state  of  the 
confederation.  The  city  has  also  a guard  of 
burgesses,  the  duties  of  which,  however,  are  of  a 
strictly  civil  nature.  Frankfort  maintains  repre- 
sentatives in  most  of  the  principal  neighbouring 
states  of  Germany,  a minister  at  Paris,  ami  consuls 
in  London  and  some  of  the  American  capitals.  It 
has  one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German 
confederation  ; and  divides  one  in  the  leaser 
council,  and  the  17th  place  in  the  diet,  with  the 
other  Ilanse  Towns. 

FKAXKFORT-ON-THE-ODER,  a town  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  prov.  Brandenburg,  cap. 
government  of  same  name,  circ.  I>dms;  on  the 
< >der,  al«>ut  1 16  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
60  m.  E.  by  S.  Berlin,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin 
to  Breslau.’  Pop.  36,557  in  1862,  exd.  of  garrison 
of  2,304.  Though  no  longer  a fortress  of  any 
strength,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with 
towers  and  a ditch.  It  is  well  built;  the  streets 
are  straight  and  broad;  the  houses  generally 
good  ; and  many  of  the  public  edifices  handsome. 
The  town  communicates  with  one  of  its  three 
suburbs  by  a wooden  bridge  across  the  Oder.  It 
has  a good  market-place,  six  Protestant  churches, 
a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  synagogue,  government 
house,  council-house,  new  post-house,  gymnasium, 
high  school,  school  of  midwifery,  school  for  neg- 
lected children,  and  various  other  schools:  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a workhouse,  with 
a house  of  correction,  and  a theatre.  A university 
established  in  it,  in  1506,  was,  in  1810,  removed 
to  Breslau.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  authorities  for 
its  government  and  circle,  of  a superior  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  former,  and  inferior  courts  for  the 
latter  and  the  town,  a circle  council,  council  of 
nobility  ( Ritter uchaft*- Direction ),  and  Ixiards  of 
taxation,  agriculture,  and  canals.  Being  situated 
on  the  high  road  from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  and  on  a 
navigable  river  communicating,  by  canals,  with 
the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  it  has  a considerable 
trade : though,  in  commercial  activity,  it  is  far 
inferior  to  its  namesake  on  the  Mayn.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  stock- 
ings, gloves,  leather,  earthenware,  wax,  and  sugar; 
with  brandy  distilleries  and  mustard-works,  for 
which  article  it  is  celebrated,  A good  deal  of 
wine  is  grown  in  its  vicinity.  Three  large  fairs 
are  held  here,  annually,  in  Feb.,  July,  and  Nov. 
They  are  attended  by  great  numbers  of  merchants 
and  dealers  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from 
Gorman v.  Besides  the  woollens,  linens,  earthen- 
ware, siiks,  and  other  articles  furnished  by  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  various  raw  and 
manufactured  prwlucts  of  the  Prussian  and  other 
German  states,  very  large  quantities  of  British, 
French,  Swiss,  and  other  foreign  goods,  are  dis- 
posed of  at  these  fairs, partly  for  the  supply  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  principally,  peril aps.  for 
exportation  to  Poland,  Galicia,  Russia,  and  Bo- 
hemia. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
navigating  the  Oder  and  the  communicating 
streams  and  rannls  to  Dantzic,  Warsaw,  Magde- 
burg, and  Hamburg.  The  village  of  Kunersdorf, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  has  lieen  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  modern 
times.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1759,  Frederick 
the  Great  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  at  that  place;  but  after 
partially  succeeding,  and  exhausting  all  the  re- 
sources of  skill  and  valour,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  immense  loss;  the  approach  of  night 
having  alone  saved  his  army  from  being  com- 
pletely destroyed.  (See  Thomas  Carlyle’s  His- 
tory of  Frederick  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great, 
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which  contains  a graphic  sketch  of  the  Rattle  of 
Kunersdorf.) 

Frank  port,  a town  of  the  l\  States  of  America, 
Kentucky,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Franklin,  <»» 
lx*th  sides  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a bridge  ; 63  m.  WSW.  Cincinnati.  Pop.  5,560 
in  1861.  The  town  is  buried  among  steep  hills, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  here  precipitous, 
and  from  400  to  500  ft.  in  height.  Frankfort  is 
well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  but  ninny  of  the  private 
as  well  as  public  buildings  are  of  fine  white  marble. 
The  principal  public  edifices  are  the  state-house, 
with  a fine  Ionic  portico;  the peni tent inrv,  having 
generally  about  100  inmates ; three  churches,  an 
academy,  county  court-house,  and  several  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  is  a place  of  some 
trade : steam  vessels  navigate  the  Kentucky  river 
as  far  as  this  town,  and  at  certain  seasons  three  or 
four  are  kept  in  regular  employ. 

FRASCATI  (an.  Tusculum),  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  comarca  di  Roma,  11m.  SE.  Rome.  Pop. 
usually  about  4.300.  but  during  summer  this 
number  is  considerably  increased  by  the  influx  of 
visitors.  It  is  Iteautifullv  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country ; but  except  the  piazza  in 
which  the  cathedral  is  situated,  the  town  is  dirty 
and  inconvenient,  Jts  ruins,  and  the  surrounding 
villas,  constitute  its  chief  attraction;  but  the  latter 
are  now  falling  into  neglect,  the  present  fashion  of 
the  Romnn  nobility  being  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Albano.  The  principal  villas  are  those  of  Counts 
Aldohrandini,  Bracciano,  Falcon ieri,  and  Ruflinclli, 
on  the  grounds  of  which  last  are  the  ruins  of  the 
aucieni  Tusculum.  The  spleudid  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family,  Monte  Dragon  e,  is  now  neglected 
and  in  a state  of  decay.  Frascati  has  a public 
seminary,  and  numerous  eon  vents,  churches  ami 
public  fountains.  Its  bishop  is  always  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  highest  episcopal  council.  The 
ruins  of  Tusculum  ( municipium  Cicero 

pro  Fonteio,  § 14.)  comprise  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  an  immense  hall,  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  baths,  fountains,  i*c.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  its  foundation 
being  ascribed  to  Telegonus  the  son  of  Circe.  It 
was  strong,  as  well  by  its  position  as  by  the  walls 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  portions  of  which 
still  exist.  It  was,  also,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
the  allies  of  Romo ; and  successfully  resisted  an 
nttack  by  Hannibal  The  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
Tusculum  was  built,  2,079  French  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  was  surmounted  bv  a citadel, 
now  wholly  destroyed.  Like  Frascati,  in  modem 
times,  Tusculum  was  crowded  with  the  villas  of 
distinguished  Roman  citizens,  among  which  may 
lie  mentioned  those  of  Lucullus  and  Maecenas. 
But  the  fame  of  all  the  other  villas  has  been 
wholly  eclipsed  by  that  of  Cicero,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  his  works,  and  from  which  his  lieautiful 
ethical  disquisitions,  entitled  the  Disjmtat'um*  s 
Tuxcuhuut.  have  received  their  name.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  identify  the  site 
of  this  famous  villa  have  had  but  little  success. 
Gell's  Rome,  i.  453,  and  ii.  283:  Cramer’s  Ancient 
tidy,  ii.  44.) 

FRASERBURGH,  a town  and  sea-port,  Scot- 
land, co.  Aberdeen,  on  its  NE.  coast,  on  a slight 
eminence  S.  side  of  Kinnaird  Head,  a bold 
promontory,  on  which  are  an  old  castle  and  light- 
house, 120  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water;  18$  m.  E.  Banff,  and  37  m.  N.  by  E. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  North  of  Scotland  Tailway.  Pop. 
3,101  in  1861.  The  town  is  nearly  square.  Most 
of  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  A 
considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  been 
built  within  these  few  years.  The  chief  public 
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buildings  arc  the  parish  church,  the  episcopal 
chapel,  and  the  jail.  The  cross,  which  is  of  a 
hexagonal  form,  is  reckoned  n lino  structure:  the 
area  of  its  base  is  500  ft.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  10  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which  only  one  is 
endowed.  The  harliour  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  partly  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. It  embraces  an  area  of  upwards  of  6 Scotch 
acres,  nearly  a half  of  which  has  been  excavated 
along  the  piers  and  jetties.  It  is  of  easy  access; 
and  as  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  ships  of 
every  size,  it  has  been  found  to  l*>  of  great  impor- 
tance  to  the  shipping  interest  in  genera)  on  this 
coast.  Dried  and  pickled  cod  arc  exported  to  the 
extent  of  about  2.000/.  sterling;  grain  of  various 
kinds,  nlxuit  1 2,0< K>  qrs.;  potatoes,  0,000  bolls. 

Idle  town  and  harliour  existed  above  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  former  having  been  erected  into  a 
burgh  of  regality  in  1613,  ended  Fraserburgh,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth,  who 
obtained  the  charter.  The  same  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser  obtained  a charter  from  the  crown,  in  1502, 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a university; 
and  at  the  went  end  of  the  town  there  is  an  old 
quadrangular  tow'er  of  three  stories,  which  formed 
part  of  a building  originally  intended  for  this 
seminarv.  In  1507,  Sir.  Charles  Forme,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  principal 
of  this  intended  college;  but  from  causes  not 
explained,  probably  from  want  of  funds,  the  plan 
wa«  abandoned. 

FKKDKKlCKSIIALE.arnarit.  town  of  Norway, 
gov.  Aagorhtius,  at  the  influx  of  a small  river  Into 
the  I de-fiord,  near  the  N E.  angle  of  the  Skagerrack ; 
57  m.  SSE.  Christiania.  Pop.  5,503  in  I860. 
Frederickshall  is  an  open  town,  but  immediately 
above  it,  on  a perpendicular  rock,  400  ft.  in  height, 
overhanging  the  sen,  is  the  strong  fortress  of 
Frederickstein,  at  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII., 
king  of  Sweden,  was  killed,  on  the  80th  of  Nov., 
171ft.  It  was  doubted  for  a while  whether  the 
king  met  his  death  by  a ball  from  the  fortress,  or 
hail  been  assassinated : but  there  seems  to  lie  no 
good  grounds  fur  supposing  that  treachery  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Frederickshall 
spreads  irregularly  round  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  is  built;  * it  is  a strange-looking  little  town, 
in  which  houses,  rocks,  and  water  are  curiously 
mingled.  One  street  is  terminated  by  a perpen- 
dicular rock ; another  by  a deep  creek ; ami,  us 
there  are  only  three  or  four  little  streets  in  the 
town,  it  has  at  least  the  praise  of  being  singularly 
picturesque.’  (Inglis’s  Norway,  p.  289.)  The 
streets,  though  few.  are  wide  and  regular,  present- 
ing many  handsome  houses,  generally  two  stories 
high ; all  of  which  ap|>cnr  to  huve  been  built  since 
the  conflagration,  in  1759,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  place  was  laid  in  ashes.  A considerable 
trade  in  timber  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  a few 
manufactures  of  linens,  tobacco,  & r. 

The  castle  of  Frederickstein  is  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  place  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  tire  alluded  to  above,  and  is 
now  in  a state  of  great  neglect.  An  obelisk  has 
been  erected  on  the  place  where  Charles XI I.  fell. 

FREIBERG,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  and 
cap.  of  its  mining  district,  circ.  Dresden,  near  the 
E.  arm  of  the  Mulde;  19  m.  SW.  Dresden,  and  50 
in.  SE.  Leipzic,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  17,510  in  1861.  Freiberg  is  an 
ancient  inqierial  city,  and  is  still  surrounded  by 
old  walls  and  a ditch  ; but  the  greater  part  of  its 
fortifications  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public 
walks.  It  Is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  It 
lias  a cathedral,  a handsome  tiothic  edifice,  with 
n richly  ornamented  portal,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
called  the  Golden  Gate\  gome  curiously  carved 
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stone  pulpits ; the  tomb  of  Werner  the  geologist ; 
a chapel  in  which  the  ProtcstAnt  prince*  of  Saxon  v, 
from  1541  to  1694,  were  buried ; and  a remarkahlo 
monument  with  an  alabaster  statue  of  the  Elector 
Maurice,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at 
the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1553,  when  he  completely  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  There  are  7 other 
churches,  one  of  which  has  a spire  upwards  of  210 
ft.  high ; and  an  orphan  asylum.  Without  the 
town  is  the  old  castle  of  Frcudenstein,  now  used 
as  a corn  magazine.  The  rise  ami  fall  of  Freiberg 
has  been  determined  by  the  productiveness  of  it* 
silver  mines,  to  the  discovery  of  which  it  owed 
its  origin  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  height 
of  its  prosjierity,  before  the  30  years’  war,  it  Is 
said  to  have  had  82,000  inliab*.  Its  pop.,  together 
with  the  produce  of  its  mines,  has  of  late  fallen  off; 
owing  to  the  richest  veins  being  exhausted,  or  to 
the  shafts  having  been  driven  so  deep  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  drain  oil*  the  water.  Still, 
however,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt,  employing  alto- 
gether about  4,500  miners.  The  principal  silver 
mine  is  called  the  Himmelnfur$ty  that  is  * Prince 
of  Heaven.’  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  Europe, 
as  well  for  the  quantity  of  ore  it  furnishes,  as  for 
the  excellence  of  its  works.  It  has  lieen  wrought 
upwards  of  400  years,  and  for  200  yielded  silver  to 
the  annua)  amount  of  95,000  crowns. 

The  ore  is  smelted  at  the  village  of  Halsbrucke, 
about  3 in.  from  Freiberg,  where  there  are  nume- 
rous furnaces,  forges,  dtc.,  and  where  the  proofs 
of  amalgamation  is  conducted  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Freiberg  has  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  employing  700  hands ; a woollen  cloth 
and  eassiniere  factory,  in  which,  besides  steam- 
engines,  110  hands  are  employed  ; manufactures 
of  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and  thread,  white  lead, 
litharge,  vitriol,  leather,  copper  ware,  A'o. ; some 
extensive  breweries  ; and  a shot  foundry,  the  only 
one  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  high 
board  of  mines!  Oberhcrgamt),  and  that  of  foundries 
(OberhiiUerutmt),  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  such  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a gymnasium  with  a good  librarv ; but  its 
most  celebrated  establishment  is  its  tinning  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1765.  It  owes  its  principal 
celebrity  to  Werner,  appointed  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy in  it  in  1775  : his  eloquence  and  the  charm 
of  his  manner  inspired  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
into  his  pupils,  and  besides  raising  the  school  of 
Freiberg  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  attracting 
to  it  students  from  the  most  distant  countries, 
gave  a great  stimulus  to  the  science.  There  are  now 
aliout  10  professors  in  the  school  of  Freilierg,  who 
give  instruction  in  the  working  of  mines  and  of 
metals,  and  in  chemistry,  and  all  the  accessory 
sciences.  A specified  nnmlier  of  Saxon  pupils  re- 
ceive gratuitous  instruction  in  this  school,  some  of 
whom  work  as  miners  for  a certain  time  each  day, 
receiving  higher  wages  than  the  ordinary  miners. 
There  is  also  a preparatory  school  to  qualify  pupils 
for  the  academy.  Attached  to  the  latter  are  many 
scientific  collections,  and  among  others  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  precious  stones  amassed  by 
Werner,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  academy. 

Freiberg  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  bestowed  on  it  many  immunities  and 
privileges.  It  suffered  greatly  during  both  the 
thirty  years’  and  the  seven  years’  war. 

FREIBURG,  or  FKIBOUlUt,  a canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  ninth  in  rank  in  the  confederation,  in 
the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between  lau 
46°  27'  and  47°  N.  and  long.  6°  45’  and  7°  22'  E. ; 
having  for  the  most  part  N.  and  E.  the  Bcrneso 
territory,  and  S.  and  W . that  of  Yuud.  A detached 
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portion  to  the  W.  has  for  its  NW.  boundary  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel,  ami  is  everywhere  else  en- 
closed by  the  cant,  Vaud.  It*  greatest  length  N. 
and  S.  is  about  40  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
8 to  26  m.  Area,  564  sq.  m.  Pop.  105,970  in  1860, 
being  177  to  the  square  mile.  The  northern  part 
of  the  canton  is  almost  a level  plain,  or  at  most 
only  hilly;  but  proceeding  S.  the  surface  becomes 
more  uneven,  and  the  S.  half  of  the  canton  is  co- 
vered with  mountains,  appertaining  partly  to  the 
Jura  system  and  partly  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  but 
none  of  their  summits  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  principal  are  the  Dent  de  Dretdeyre , 
7,68$  ft, ; the  D.  de  Follu'ran,  7.667  ft, ; and  M. 
Mole  son,  6,572  ft,  high.  Nearly  the  whole  canton 
is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Aar,  its  centre  l>eing 
traversed  bv  the  Soane,  or  Sarine,  an  affluent  of 
t hat  river.  ’The  Broye  is  the  other  principal  stream. 
The  chief  lake  is  that  of  Morat  (Murtensee)  in  the 
X..  through  which  the  last-named  river  flows : it 
is  6 m.  long  by  2 m.  broad,  and  very  abundant 
iu  tiab,  particularly  fine  eels.  Climate  mild  iu  the 
N.,  but  rigorous  in  winter  in  the  S.  The  highest 
mountains  are  composed  principally  of  a coarse- 
grained limestone,  containing  many  flints ; those 
of  inferior  height  of  sandstone.  A considerable 
proportion  of  the  land  is  fertile : it  has  about 

100.000  acres  of  arable  land,  68,600  do.  meadow, 

20.000  do.  of  pasture  land,  700  do.  vineyards;  and 
the  forests  are  supposed  to  comprise  31,500  acres. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  intiab.  in  the 
N.,  and  cattle-rearing  in  the  S.  districts.  Enough 
of  com  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  but  the 
(lain*  husbandry  Ls  the  most  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  is  in  a more  advanced  state  than  in 
any  other  Swiss  canton.  The  annual  produce  of 
cheese  is  estimated  at  40,000  cwt.,  worth  1,200,000 
fr.  The  famous  Gray  ere  cheese,  produced  in  the 
district  of  that  name,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarine, 
stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  cheese, 
and  is  highly  prized  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  average  produce  is  about  25,000  cwt.  a year. 
The  breeds  of  horses  and  black  cattle  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  confederation,  and  large  markets 
for  the  sale  of  both  arc  held  at  Komont,  Bulle,  and 
Freiburg.  Gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  Ac.  are 
most  numerous  in  the  N.  Tobacco,  oleaginous 
plants,  hemp,  flax,  Ac.  are  grown,  but  in  no  great 
quantities.  The  produce  of  timber  is  important. 
Turf  is  procured  in  many  places,  coal  only  in  the 
S.,  and  to  an  inconsiderable  amount.  There  is  a 
glass  factory  at  Semsales,  employing  150  work- 
men. The  other  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  straw  hats,  leather,  and  paper,  but  they  are 
quite  insignificant.  The  chief  article  of  export 
l>esides  cheese  is  timber  to  France,  from  which 
about  22,000  or  23,000  cwt  of  salt  are  imported 
yearly.  The  people  generally  arc  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  public  roads,  which  were  for- 
merly very  bad,  have  been  of  late  years  greatly 
improved,  and  the  great  line  of  railway  from  Berne 
to  Geneva  is  running  right  through  the  canton. 
Freiburg  is  divided  into  13  circles  or  distr.  Chief 
towns,  Freiburg,  the  cap.,  Morat,  Gruyferes,  Es- 
tavayer,  Bulle, and  Komont;  but  except  the  first, 
none  has  1,500  inhab.  Seven-eighths  of  the  pop. 
are  Korn.  Cath. ; the  Protestants  about  8,400,  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  district  of  Morat.  German  is 
spoken  in  the  N E„  and  a dialect  of  Komansche  or 
Italian  in  the  8.;  but  French  is  the  language  most 
universally  employed  in  the  canton,  and  has  lieen 
adopted  as  that  of  all  state  proceedings.  Since 
1830,  the  government  has  been  wholly  democratic. 

1 1 consists  of  a great  and  petty  council ; the  former, 
which  has  the  sole  legislative  power,  consists  of 
86  members,  or  aliout  one  for  every  thousand  of 
the  inhab. ; all  males  above  25  years  of  age,  not 


servants  or  subject  to  foreign  powers,  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the  electors  of 
the  central  body.  The  petty  or  executive  council 
is  com(>osed  of  13  members  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  who  also  appoint  for  life  the  13  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  great  council 
is  presided  over  by  an  A coyer,  who  holds  office  for 
two  years  oulv;  while  the  council  itself  exists  for 
nine  years.  Each  circle  has  its  own  local  council, 
a governor  called  an  Oberamtnutnn,  and  a court  of 
justice  with  appeal  to  that  in  the  cap.  Personal 
freedom,  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  rights,  have  been  guaranteed  ; as 
also  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Education  in  this 
cant,  was  formerly,  and  to  a great  extent  is  still 
in  a lower  state  than  in  many  others.  The  places 
for  superior  instruction  are  chiefly  in  the  town  of 
Freiburg  (which  see),  and  the  Protestant  college 
at  Morat. 

Freiburg  furnishes  a contingent  of  1,240  men  to 
the  army  of  the  Swiss  confederation  ; and  contri- 
butes 18,600  francs  annually  to  its  expenditure. 
Besides  the  above  contingent,  and  an  equallv  nu- 
merous corps  de  reserve,  there  is  a militia  of  all  the 
male  pop.  between  16  or  20  and  45  or  60.  The 
total  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to  1,204,240 
francs,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to 
1,168,789  francs.  The  canton,  at  the  same  period, 
hail  a debt  of  3,386,400  francs.  Before  the  11th 
century  this  territory  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Zcenringen,  and  other  feudal  nobles.  Its  his- 
tory, after  the  15th  century,  is  for  the  most  part 
that  of  its  cap. 

Fp.KiRUKa,or  Fribourg,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  both  sides  the  Sarine, 
15  m.  SW.  Bern,  and  32  m.  NE.  Lausanne,  on  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Pop. 
10,454  in  I860.  Few  towns  in  Europe  are  as  sin- 
gularly situated  as  Freiburg.  It  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town ; the  former 
built  ou  the  summits  of  a succession  of  nx*kv  hills, 
and  the  latter  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Marine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges  of  wood,  and 
one  of  stone.  The  upper  town  u the  principal. 
Many  of  its  houses  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice  overhanging  the  river;  and  their  quaint 
architecture,  the  long  line  of  embattled  walls 
stretching  up  hill  and  down  dale,  varied  by  the 
chain  of  feudal  watch-towers  and  gateways  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  which  still  exist  in  a perfect 
state,  together  with  the  singular  and  romantic 
features  of  the  gorge  of  the  Sarine,  give  the  distant 
view  of  the  town  ail  aspect  different  from  that  of 
any  other  in  Europe,  which  is  at  once  imposing 
and  highly  picturesque.  The  great  glory  of  the 
town  is  its  iron  susfiension  bridge,  one  of  the  longest 
and  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  erected  across  the 
ravine  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  Is 
905  ft.  in  length,  28  fL  in  breadth,  and  174  ft.  in 
elevation  ; being  more  than  oue-third  longer,  and 
nearly  os  much  higher,  then  the  Menai  Bridge 
between  Anglesea  and  Carnarvonshire.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost 
exclusively  Swiss.  It  was  completed  in  three 
years,  at  an  expense  of  about  25,000/.,  under  M. 
Chalcv,  an  engineer  of  Lyons;  and  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  1834.  Freiburg  has  9 con- 
vents, and  4 churches,  besides  numerous  chapels. 
The  principal  church,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  a 
rather  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  a spire  ele- 
vated 376  ft.,  being  the  highest  in  Switzerland. 
It  has  some  curious  bas-reliefs  and  paintings; 
and  an  organ  with  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  continent.  The  Jesuits  have  a 
monastery  at  Freiburg,  founded  iu  1584.  It  was 
suppressed  previously  to  1818,  when  it  was  re- 
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stored  by  a decree  of  the  great  council  of  the 
canton.  It  supported,  for  a time,  60  ‘ fathers,’ 
and  had  attached  to  it  a college,  in  which  be- 
tween 300  and  400  pupils  were  educated,  mostly 
the  children  of  French  and  German  H.  Catholic 
families.  The  college  was  suppressed  in  1847, 
after  the  Sonderbund  war,  and  notwithstanding 
many  efforts  to  that  effect,  has  not  since  been 
re-opened.  The  extensive  buildings  belonging 
to  the  college  occupy  the  highest  site  of  the  town, 
and  tower  over  all  other  houses.  The  remaining 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-hall, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Zadiringcn,  the  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  work- 
house,  house  of  correction,  some  public  baths, 
several  public  libraries,  and  several  learned  so- 
cieties. Freiburg  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  canton,  and  the 
residence  of  the  R.  Cath.  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  f 
Geneva.  It  has  a few  manufactories  of  straw 
hats,  porcelain,  tobacco,  chicory,  paper,  hats,  and  I 
musical  instruments,  and  dyeing  houses,  tanneries,  | 
aixl  breweries.  Most  of  its  pop.  are  Catholics; 
and  it  is  a singular  circumstance  that  the  inhah. 
of  the  upper  town  speak  French,  while  those  of 
the  lower  speak  German ; and  many  understand 
only  one  of  those  languages.  The  upper  town 
was  founded,  in  1176,  by  Duke  Berchtnld  of 
Zu-hringen ; the  lower  town  had  existed  pre- 
viously. In  1*277  Freiburg  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Kodolpli  of  llnpshiirg ; but  in  1460  it  became 
a free  city  of  the  empire.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
soon  afterwards  constituted  himself  its  protector ; 
but  the  Freiburgers  having  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  contest  against  Charles  the  Hold  of 
Burgundy,  the  city  and  its  territory  were  received 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1481.  In  1476, 
a celebrated  Swiss  diet  sat  within  the  walls  of 
Freiburg,  and  in  1803  another,  the  latter  being 
that  at  which  the  French  Act  of  Mediation  was 
accented. 

FREJUS  (an.  Forum  Julii),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Var,  cap.  cant.,  in  a spacious  plain,  1 m.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  16  m.  SE.  Draguignan, on 
the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Nice.  Pop*  2,887 
in  1861.  The  town  offers  contrasts  painfully  with 
its  ancient  condition.  Formerly  it  was  a longue 
in  circ.,  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  Hanked 
with  towers,  and  bad  40,(>00  inhah.  Its  amphi- 
theatre, the  outer  circ.  of  -which  is  218^  ft.,  still 
exists  in  a mined  state.  Its  port,  which  was 
under  its  walls,  and  communicated  with  the  sea 
by  means  of  a canal  1$  m.  in  length,  was  bor- 
dered by  fine  quays,  the  traces  of  which  still 
exist;  ns  well  as  part  of  a lighthouse,  and  a 
large  triumphal  arch,  which  formed  the  entrance 
from  the  port  into  the  town.  The  sites  of  the  port  j 
and  canal  are  now  occupied  by  gardens.  The  ■ 
town  and  port  were  formerly  supplied  with  water  i 
from  the  river  Siagne,  by  means  of  a tine  aque- 
duct, 18|  m.  in  length : this  noble  work  is  in 
great  part  destroyed.  Frojus  has  a church  and 
episcojtal  palace,  both  of  which  nre  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  in  part  constructed  of  the  ma- 
lt rials  of  Roman  edifices.  The  chapel  of  the  bap- 
tistery is  an  octagonal  building,  ornamented  with 
eight  ancient  Corinthian  columns.  Numerous 
other  remains  of  antiquity  may  lie  seen  in  the 
neigh bourhnod.  It  has  a seminary  and  a hospital, 
both  modem  and  handsome  buildings.  Frejus  is  j 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  of  a chamber  of  com-  | 
mcrce ; it  has  some  bottle-cork  factories,  and 
water- works  for  sawing  timber;  but  its  trade  is  1 
Dow  next  to  nothing,  and  its  ancient  fleets  have 
dwindled  down  to  a few  lioats. 

'Phis  town  was  a place  of  importance  in  the  f 
time  of  Julius  Casur,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  i 
You  II. 
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Augustus  sent  thither  the  200  galleys  taken  from 
Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  made  Forum 
Julii  a naval  station  of  importance,  and  planted 
in  it  a colony  of  soldiers  of  the  8th  legion. 
Agrippa  further  devoted  his  endeavours  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Its  strong 
| fortifications  protected  it  for  a considerable  period 
! against  the  barbarians ; but  about  the  year  040 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  nor  has  it  since 
recovered  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  its  former 
prosperity.  At  St.  Raphael,  a little  fishing  village 
about  1£  m.  from  Frejus,  Napoleon  disemliarkid 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  m 1700,  and  again 
embarked  for  F.lba  in  181*4. 

Frejus  was  the  birthplace  in  antiquity  of  Julius 
Agricola,  C.  Gallus  the  poet,  and  Roscius  tho 
actor;  and  in  modem  times  of  the  Abbe'  Sieves. 

FREYBURG,  or  FRKIBOURG,  a city  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Upper  Rhine,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Dreysam,  a tributary 
of  the  Rhine,  within  the  skirts  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hftllcnthal, 
71  i SSW.  Carlsruhc,  and  32  m.  NXE.  Basle, 
on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  O.  M.  to  Basle. 
I*op.  16,888  in  1801.  The  town  was  originally 
fortified  by  its  founder;  but  its  fortifications  were 
levelled  by  the  French  in  176-1,  and  their  place  is 
now  occupied  by  fine  public  walks  and  vineyards, 
from  which  excellent  wine  is  obtained.  It  is 
generally  w*oll-huilt  and  lighted,  contains  several 
good  squares,  and  lias  numerous  public  edifices. 
The  principal  of  the  latter  is  the  minster  or  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic  buildings  in 
Germany,  and  remarkable  alike  for  the  delicate 
symmetry  of  its  proportions,  and  the  good  taste  of 
its  decorations.  It  was  began  by  Conrad  of 
Xoehringen  in  the  12th,  but  not  completed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  century.  The 
whole  edifice  is  built  of  red  sandstone.  The  \V. 
front,  with  a magnificent  portal,  and  the  tower 
and  spire,  380  ft.  high,  which  surmount  it,  were 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Erwin  of  Steinbaeb, 
the  architect  of  Strashurg  cathedral.  The  spire 
Is  of  the  finest  openwork  tracery,  all  of  stone,  and 
of  extreme  boldness  as  well  as  lightness.  The 
minster  contains  statues  of  Berchtold  V.  and  the 
other  dukes  of  Zoehringen,  who  were  buried  in  it ; 
several  tombs  worthy  of  notice ; a remarkable 
piece  of  sculpture  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  by  an 
artist  of  the  10th  century  ; paintings  by  B.  Grlln, 
a famous  artist,  also  of  the  16th  century;  and 
some  stained  glass  windows  of  great  beaulv. 
The  university,  founded  In  1464,  is  in  a very 
flourishing  slate ; it  has  alxmt  600  students,  their 
number  having,  for  several  years  past,  been  on 
the  increase.  It  is  particularly  famous  as  a school 
of  theology,  having  united  with  it  the  high  Rom. 
Cath.  seminary  of  the  grand  duchy,  removed 
thither  from  Mersbuig.  The  university  possesses 
a good  deal  of  landed  property  in  VVUrtembeig, 
Bn* ten,  and  Switzerland  ; besides  which  it  enjoys 
considerable  government  grants.  It  has  a library 
with  upwards  of  100,000  vols.,  a cabinet  of  nat. 
history,  museum,  fine  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical 
theatre,  school  for  clinical  instruction,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  In  the  church  of  the  university 
there  are  several  paintings  by  Holbein.  Frey- 
burg  has  a grand-ducal  and  an  archiepisconal 
palace,  3 hospitals,  a custom-house,  a venerable 
old  Gothic  building  ; a new  archie] liscopol  se- 
minary and  church,  a Lutheran  church,  new 
museum,  town-hall,  theatre,  house  of  correction, 
foundling  and  orphan  asylums,  many  other  bene- 
volent institutions,  a gymnasium,  an  Industrie - 
oarten , or  school  of  forest  and  garden  economy ; 
Herder's  institute  of  arts,  for  copper-plate  engrav- 
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inc,  anil  printing,  amUilhoRraplty;  a Rcn-mphi-  I spacious  structure  in  llto  later  Gothic  style,  with 
eal  institute,  teachers’  seminary,  school  fnr  Kiris  ! a tower  mid  line  octagonal  spire  120  ft.  in  hetCht, 
krpt  by  Ursuline  nuns,  and  a’  great  number  of  i has  lour  ancient  chapels,  and  many  interesting 
general  and  primary  school*  In  the  centre  monuments;  it  was  restored  in  1863.  There  are 
uf  the  square  called  the  fish-market,  is  a fountain  three  other  churches,  ami  six  dissenting  chapels, 
surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  founder  of  the  There  are  also  asylums  for  the  maintenance,  edu- 


city,  Duke  Kerch  udd  111.  of  Zcehringen.  Frey 
burg  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  grand-duchy,  and 


catitin,  and  apprent icing  forty  poor  girls  ; an 
almshouse  for  twenty  poor  men,  in  a substantial 
quadrangular  building  erected  in  1790,  and  cn- 


thc  bishoprics  of  Mavence,  Fulda,  Rothenburg,  and  dowed  with  funded  property  of  800/.  a year ; a free 
Limburg;  of  an  aiilic  court,  and  the  su|*rior  i grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
courts  of  law,  and  government  offices  for  the  circle  VI.;  a charity  school,  in  which  thirty-seven  boys 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Its  chief  sources  of  pres-  i are  clothed  ami  educated  for  four  years,  and  then 


almshouse  for  thirty-one  old 
women,  founded  at  the  same  period  as  the  charity 
school  (Edw.  IV.),  and  connected  with  the  same 
endowment.  There  is  also  a national  school  for 
2U0  boys  and  160  girls;  and  several  large  Sun- 
day schools.  The  chief  market,  Wednesday;  a 
smaller  one,  Saturday.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
cheese,  Feb.  24  and  Nov.  25.  The  woollen  raanu- 

______  hVjvburg  ! fact ure  is  the  ancient  staple  of  the  town,  and  fur- 

founded  ia  fils,  by  Duke  Berehtold'  III. : tiishes  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.  The 
L»  lotiK  tho  cap.  of  the  landgraviate  of  Ilreis- 1 goods  consist  chictly  of  the  liner  kinds  of  broad- 

doth  and  kerseymeres.  Cards  for  dressing  wool 


its  university  and  other  public  estnb-  j apprenticed; 
iishments;  but  it  has  also  manufactures  of  chicory,  c 

soap,  starch,  leather,  tobacco,  bells  and  other 
metallic  articles,  goixi  musical  and  surgical  in- 
struments, earthenware,  besides  several  paper- 
mills  ami  dyeing-houses.  In  its  vicinity  arc  the 
flue  gardens  of  Ludwigsholie,  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Zmhringen,  and  many  other  spots  ad- 
mired f*>r  their  picturesque  beauty 

was ~ ” 

it  was  long  the  cap.  w 

gnu ; belonged  successively  to  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Modena : and  was  finally 
ceded  to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Pro* burg. 

FRIESLAND,**  prov.  of  Holland;  which  see. 

FRIGENTO,  or  FRICENTO,  a town  of  South- 
ern Italy,  prov.  Avellino,  17  m.  ENE.  Avellino. 

Pop.  8,668  in  1861.  The  town  has  a fine  cathe- 
dral, containing  some  excellent  paintings.  Its 
inhab.  subsist  by  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
com.  F'rigento  is  said  by  some  antiquaries  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Frequentum,  and 
by  others  that  of  JEculanum'  besieged  bv  Sulla 
during  the  civil  wars;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  different  from  either.  Near  it  is  a valley, 
supposed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  be 
identical  with  the  Amxtncti  voiles  of  Virgil.  It 
is  narrow,  and  is  pressed  in  on  both  sides  by  high 
ridges  thickly  covered  with  copses  of  oak.  The 
bottom  of  the  dell  is  bare  and  arid.  In  the  lowest 
part,  and  close  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval 
pool,  not  60  ft.  in  diameter,  the  water  in  which 
boils,  and  spout*  up  in  jets  dean, , at  irregular  in- 
tervals, to  a height  of  several  feet,  with  a hissing 
noise,  accompanied  by  strung  sulphurous  and 
mephitic  exhalations. 

It  was  through  this  orifice  that  the  fury  Alccto 
descended  to  Tartarus,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  admirable 
description  given  by  \ irgil : — 

« E*<t  locus,  Italia?  In  medio  sub  montibtis  altin, 

Nolillis,  et  fiuna  mult  is  memo  rat  us  in  oris, 

Amsanct!  v alios : densis  hunc  frondibus  atnrtn 
Prget  utrimque  latus  nemorls,  lnedinquc  Irugotma 
l»nt  lonltum  saxts  et  torto  vertice  torrent. 

Htc  speens  honvndum,  et  saevi  splraculu  Dili*. 

Monstrantur.  niptoqiie  Ingena  Acheroute  vorago 
l*ust  if  eras  aperit  fauces.’ 

JEneid  vii.  line  MS. 
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are  also  manufactured,  though  to  a much  less  ex- 
tent than  formerly,  when  it  supplied  them  to  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a canal 
hence  to  Stal bridge,  with  a branch  to  Wells  and 
Bradford.  The  Reform  Act  conferred,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Frome  the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  cotn- 
j prise  a nearly  square  space,  extending  about  1 in. 
each  way.  Registered  electors  899  in  1862.  The 
neighbourhood  is  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  con- 
tains many  old  family  mansions.  F'rome  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ale.  Two  courts- 
leet  are*  held,  one  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the 
other  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  lords  of  the  manor. 
Betty  sessions  for  the  division  are  also  held  in  the 
town. 

F'ROSINONE  (an.  Frwrino),  a town  of  South- 
ern I talv,  prov.  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  near  the  Coaa,  and  on  the  upper  road 
between  Rome  and  Naples;  47$  m.  ESE.  the 
former  city.  I’op.  7,860  in  1858.  The  town  w 
very  ill-built,  but  has  many  churches  and  con- 
vents; is  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  and  the  residence 
of  a card,  delegate.  It  has  an  annual  fair,  w hich 
liegins  at  Whitsuntide,  and  lasts  twenty  days. 
Being  near  the  coniines  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
territory,  its  neighbourhood  is  infamous  for  bri- 
gandage; to  repress  which  a criminal  tribunal, 
established  in  it,  offers  a reward  for  the  heads  of 
brigands. 

F'UERTE  (EL),  an  inland  city  of  Mexico,  state 
of  Sonora,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  860  m.  XW.  by  W.  Durango,  and 
770  m.  XW.  Mexico.  Bop.  estim.  at  4,600  iu 
1862.  The  town  was  originally  a military  station, 
established  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  progress  to- 
wards the  N.  It  is  now  a commercial  depot  for 
goods  (Hissing  to  ami  from  the  port  of  Guaymas  : 


town,  ami  par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  . find  the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  supreme  tribunal 
F’rome,  near  the  W.  border  of  the  co. ; 11  in.  S.  by  of  justice.  It*  importance  is  wholly  due  to  these 
FL  Bath,  and  115$  m.  W.  London  by  Great  circumstances,  its  local  position  being  far  from 
Western  railway.  Bop.  of  pari.  bor.  9,522,  and  favourable.  It  stands  on  the  N.  ridge  of  u vast 
of  par.  11,200  in  1861.  F'rome  is  situated  on  an  j sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the 


irregular  acclivity  rising  abruptly  from  the  F'rome,  I rainy  season,  or  in  spots  where  the  vicinity 
or  stream  whence  it  derives  its  name,  ami  which  mountains,  or  the  confluence  of  two  large  st 
is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  five  arches.  The 


of  the 
streams, 

nsure  a supply  of  water;  added  to  which  the  heat 


principal  street  contains  many  well-built  houses,  j in  summer  is  almost  insupportable. 

ami  a good  modern  market-place ; between  thirty  I FULDA,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  cap. 


prov. 
river  of  same 


and  a good 

and  forty  other  streets,  mostly  very  narrow’  and  j Fulda,  (1.  I>.  Ilesse-Cnssel.  on  the 
irregular,  being  connected  with  it  on  either  side,  i name,  which  i*  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone 
It  is  paved,  lighted,  ami  amply  supplied  with  1 bridge,  62  in.  SSE.  Uassel,  ami  56  m.  NFL  Frank - 
water.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  a | fort-on-the-Mayn,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort 
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to  Eisenach.  Pop.  10,1 12  in  1861.  It  Is  a pretty  convents.  There  are  also  numerous  remains  of 
town  in  a very  agreeable  situation;  has  some  mosques,  hath*,  and  other  Turkish  edifices,  Filnf- 
good  streets,  ami  several  squares;  of  the  latter,  kirchen  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks 
that  in  which  the  cathedral  stands  is  the  princi-  from  1643  to  1G8G.  tThis  town  is  the  residence  of 
pal.  and  is  ornamented  with  two  obelisks  upwards  a Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  a seminary  for  tho 
of  40  ft.  high.  The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  ©di-  R.  Oath,  clergy,  a gymnasium,  normal  and  mili- 
ficc,  about  335  ft.  long,  by  213  ft.  in  breadth  ; it  tarv  schools,  a library,  and  a cabinet  of  coins.  It 
has  a tower  190  ft.,  and  a handsome  cupola  180  ft.  has  also  manufacture*  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels, 
high,  the  latter  raised  upon  1G  Ionic  columns;  a leather, and  tobacco, and  a considerable  trade,  prin- 
high  altar  and  16  others.  2 organs,  the  largest  of  ^ cipally  in  wine,  tobacco,  and  gall-nuts,  the  produce 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  and  the  ol  the  adjacent  country.  The  town  is  noted  for  warm 
tomb  of  St.  Bonifuce.  There  are  three  other  Rom.  I mineral  baths,  and  ai>out  7 m.  distant  from  it  is  a 
Cath.  churches,  a Lutheran  chturch,  and  some  1 remarkable  stalactite  cavern, 
other  places  of  worship,  a bishop’s  palace  and  j FURKUCKARAD,  u distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
garden,  a Franciscan  monastery,  lienodictine  con-  Agra,  presid.  Bengal,  almost,  wholly  included  in 
vent,  Rom.  Cath.  seminary,  public  library,  gym-  the  Doab;  between  lat.  27°  and  28°  X.,  and  long. 
na»ium,  lyceura,  school  of  industry,  and  many  ! 78°  40'  and  79°  40'  K. ; having  X.  the  districts  of 
other  schools;  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asy- 1 Moradabad  and  Bareily,  E.  thedom.  of  Oude  and 
lum,  various  benevolent  institutions,  un  arsenal,  the  distr.  of  Cawnpore,  and  S.  and  W.  those  of 
house  of  correction,  and  workhouse.  Fulda  is  the  Ktawah  and  Alighur.  Area,  1,860  sq.  m.  The 
residence  of  a R.  Cath.  bishop,  with  supreme  distr.  suffered  greatly  from  the  anarchy  that  p re- 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  throughout  Hesse-Cas-  vailed  in  this  part  of  India  before  the  British  rule 
ael;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  was  established. 

of  the  prov.  It  lias  factories  of  stockings,  linen  Fukruckabad  (Farakhabad,  a happy  resi- 
aml  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  leather;  dye-  deuce),  an  inland  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra, 
houses,  and  wax  bleaching  and  saltpetre  works,  cap.  of  the  above  district,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the 
About  a league  S.  of  the  town  Is  Adolphsek,  or  Ganges,  82  m.  EXE.  Agra,  16G  m.  NW.  Allahabad, 
the  ‘ Pheasantrv,’  a country  seat  formerly  be-  and  80  m.  WNW.  Lucknow.  Pop.  eotim.  at  GO, 000. 
longing  to  the  prince-bishops  of  Fulda.  The  city  is  considered  the  chief  commercial  cin- 

FUXCHAL,  a town  of  Madeira,  which  see.  poriuni  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  and 
FUNEN,  or  FYEN,  an  island  of  the  Danish  is  said  to  be  the  common  resort  of  needy  and  disso- 
archi|>elago,  the  next  in  size  after  Zealand,  lying  lute  characters  from  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  It  iasur- 
between  it  and  continental  Denmark;  *c|»nrnted  rounded  by  a wall,  kept  in  tolerable  repair ; streets 
from  the  former  by  the  Great,  and  from  tho  latter  in  parts  wide,  and  many  of  the  open  spots  and 
by  the  Little  Belt.  It  extcmla  between  lat  66°  2'  buildings  shaded  by  trees;  but,  excepting  in  the 
and  65°  3*'  N.,  and  long.  9°  42’  and  10°  63'  E.  principal  thoroughfares,  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
Length,  NE.  to  NW.,  60  m.  Area,  1,187  sq.  m.  mud.  Here,  in  1805,  Lon!  Lake  surprised  and  ob- 
Pop.  19G,811  in  1868.  The  surface  is  generally  tuned  a decisive  victory  over  HolkarV  cavalry, 
undulating;  there  are  a few  hills  in  the  N.,  Fl’KTH,  a town  of  ftavariu,  circ.  Middlc-fran- 
but  they  rise  to  no  considerable  height.  Tho  conia,  on  the  Rcgtiitz,  20  m.  NK.  Anspach,  on  tho 
shores  are  very  much  indented;  and  in  theXE.  railway  from  X Urn  berg  to  Wtirzbuig.  Pop.  19,126 
the  Odensce-fionl  extends  inland  for  several  in  18G1.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  con- 
in  ilcs.  The  chief  river  is  that  of  (Menace,  which  tains  many  go«>d  houses;  is  the  seat  of  a town  and 
run*  through  the  centre  of  the  island;  rivulets,  district  judicial  tribunal,  ami  has  two  Lutheran 
lakes,  and  marshes  numerous.  Climate  humid  churches,  a Rom.  Cath.  church,  several  »yna> 
and  variable;  soil  very  productive.  * Funcn  pre-  gogucs,  Ijitin  and  numerous  other  schools,  besides 
scuts  a less  agreeable  pros|>ect  than  Zealand,  schools  of  industry,  arts  and  trades.  The  Jews, 
owing  not  to  its  more  scanty  fertility,  but  to  the  who  are  interdicted  from  settling  in  Nuremberg, 
greater  paucity  of  trees.  The  crops  seem  equally  enjov  in  Furth  privileges  denied  them  elsewhere 
abundant,  anil  the  flocks  equally  numerous;  and,  on  the  Continent;  they  have  here*  a separate  court 
indeed,  Funen  is  more  au  exporting  country  than  of  justice,  a Hebrew  college,  and  two  printing 
Zealand,  in  both  com  and  cattle.'  (Iuglis,  Nor-  pre.-ses,  exclusively  devoted  to  Hebrew  publica- 
wny,  327-328.)  Barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  and  tions.  It  is  principally  owing  to  their  exertions 
vegetables  arc  grown  in  quantities  much  beyond  that  Furth  has  become,  next  to  Nuremberg,  tho 
those  required  for  home  consumption;  fiax  and  j principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  Bavarian 
hemp  are  largely  cultivated,  and  orchards  are  j dominion.  It  has  numerous  factories  of  mirrors, 
numerous.  The  honey  is  very  superior,  ami  an  ! chandeliers,  lacquered  wore,  spectacles,  lead  pen- 
article  of  considerable  export.  Turf,  clay,  and  | cils,  tobacco, gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  leaf,  turned 
chalk  are  the  only  mineral  products  of  value,  j brass,  wood,  horn,  and  bone  wares,  stockings  anil 
There  are  a few  manufactures  of  woollen  ami  other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  liqueurs, 
linen  fabrics,  and  many  domestic  ones  of  stock-  coloured  paper,  buttons,  toys,  trinkets,  and  nqies, 
ings,  and  other  articles.  Besides  corn,  cattle,  These  articles  are  exported  princi  pally  to  N.  and 
horses,  and  honey,  the  chief  exports  arc;  fruit,  S.  America,  the  Levant,  Holland,  Npaiu,  Italy,  N. 
lard,  butter,  leather,  salted  meat,  and  some  manu-  Germany,  Denmark,  ami  Sweden.  Besides  the 
factored  goods;  the  trade  is  brisk,  and  chiefly  foregoing,  there  is  a considerable  trade  in  other  kinds 
with  Norway  and  Sweden.  Funen,  together  with  of  produce;  and  a large  luir  is  annually  held  here, 
the  islands  of  Langelaml,  Taasing,  Ac.,  forms  a The  first  railroad  for  steam  carriages  iu  Germany 
prov.  of  Denmark.  Chief  towns,  Oden  see,  the  was  completed  in  1836-3G,  between  this  town  and 
cap.,  Svendborg,  and  Xyeborg.  Nuremberg,  a distance  of  4^  m.  About  half  wav 

FUNFKJKCHEN  (flung.  Irecs),  one  of  the  between  the  two  towns,  the  canal  which  connects 
most  an.  towns  of  Hungary,  co.  Baranya,of  which  ' the  DuiiuIm*  with  the  Rhine,  is  carried  over  the 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  in  a rich  railway.  Furth  is  first  mentioned  early  in  the 
country,  404  m.  SSW.  Budn,  and  40  m.  N W.  by  j 10th  century.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  defeated 
y.  Esseck.  Pop.  17,447  iu  1867.  The  town,  lx*-  ! in  1G32,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  entrenchments 
sides  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  religious  i of  Wallenstein,  in  the  neiglilMuirhnod  of  this  city, 
edifice  in  Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a It  was  not  till  1818  that  Furth  obtained  its  niu- 
Roman  fortress,  has  six  churches,  and  several  i uiciiml  rights. 
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388  FUTTEGHUR 

FUTTEGHUR  (Fataghur,  the  fort  of  victory], 
an  ini.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra,  on  the  W. 
hank  of  the  Ganges,  3 m.  K.  Furruckabnd ; lat. 
27°  21'  N.,  long.  79°  30'  E.  It  is  a British  mili- 
tary station,  and  the  residence  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  Furruckabnd  collcctoratc,  as  well 
ns  of  several  Kurojiean  merchants.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  with  mud  walls,  and  a mud  fort 
lias  licen  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  arsenal. 
The  cantonments  possess  an  elegant  theatre.  A 
government  mint  has  boert  established  here. 
Tents  of  a superior  kind  arc  manufactured  in 
Futteghur. 

FUTTEHPOOR,  alargc  inland  town  of  Hindus- 
tan, prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name, 
on  the  high  road  from  Bengal  to  the  upper  pro- 
vinces ; 60  m.  NW.  Allahat>ad,ou  the  railway  from 
Allahabad  to  Delhi ; lat,  25°  66'  N.,  long.  80°  45' 
E.  Some  years  since  it  appeared  prosperous,  and 
contained,  besides  several  good  houses,  a recently 
built  and  elegant  mosque.  Like  most  towns  in  its 
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vicinity,  it  is  surrounded  with  tombs,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a large  endowed  serai,  or  hotel  for  the 
I gratuitous  accommodation  of  travellers. 

FUTTIFOOB  SIKRA,  an  inland  town  of  Hin- 
dustan, prov.  Agra,  on  the  British  frontier,  19  in. 
WSNV.  Agra ; lat.  26°  6'  X.,  long.  77°  34'  E.  This 
town  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  empernr 
Acbar,  who  built  a stone  wall  of  great  extent,  with 
battlements  and  towers  round  it,  the  area  within 
which  appears  never  to  have  been  tilled  up.  The 
town,  wmch  is  but  small,  is  built  of  stone.  It 
contains  the  spacious  and  tolerably  entire  remains 
of  Achars  palace,  the  tombs  of  several  of  his 
family,  and  of  some  Mohammedan  saints  and 
statesmen. 

FYZABAD  (a  beautiful  residence),  an  inland 
town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Oudc,  of  which  it  Mas 
formerly  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Kalee ; 60  m.  E.  Lucknow.  It  is  still  large  and 
populous;  it  contains  the  remains  of  a fortress,  and 
of  the  |>aLacc  of  Shuja  ul  Dowlnh. 


G. 


/"J.AETA  (an.  Cm  eta),  a.  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  cap.  distr.  and 
cant.,  at  the  extremity  of  a jwninsula,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Italy,  forming  the  NW.  boundary  of  the 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  name ; 4 m.  SSW.  Mola-di- 
Ga£ta,  41  m.  NW.  Naples,  and  72  m.  SE.  Rome. 
Pop.  16,344  in  1861.  The  town  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  keys  of  Southern  Italy,  lx*ing  strong  from 
its  position,  ami  defended  by  walls  flanked  with 
bastions  anti  redoubts,  ami  by  a square  castle 
situated  on  a rock.  Its  suburbs  are  much  more 
extensive  than  the  town  itself. 

Ga@ta  is  irregularly  built ; its  streets  are  narrow 
and  steep;  those  in  the  city  are,  however,  greatly  , 
inferior  to  those  in  the  suburbs.  It  has  a cathe- 
dral with  a fine  tower,  the  construction  of  which 
is  attributed  to  the  emjwror  Frederick  Barharossa ; 
nine  other  churches,  several  convents,  a public 
seminary,  a hospital,  and  a foundling  asylum. 
On  the  isthmus  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
mainland  stands  the  Torre  d' Orlando,  originally 
the  tomb  of  Plancus ; and  near  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
tcllone  is  the  Tower  of  Cicero.  Its  |xirt,  which 
has  7 fath.  water,  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of 
the  safest  anti  best  in  Italy.  This  city  is  the  seat 
of  a bishopric,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  pope.  It  is  the  centre  of  a con- 
siderable trade.  Its  ncighliourhood  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  covered  with  villas  aud  country 
houses. 

' Caicta  is  very  ancient.  Virgil  savs  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  nurse  of  .Eneas  buried  in  it: — 

* To  quoque  littoribus  nostris.  .Enrfa  nutrix, 
.Eternam  moriens  f amam,  Caieta,  ilolisti.’ 

AJncitl  vll.  1. 

It  Warns  the  residence  of  many  opulent  pa- 
trician families  of  Rome;  ami  Cicero  was  put  to 
death,  by  order  of  Antony,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it 
had  a republican  form  of  government,  at  the  head 
of  which,  however,  was  placed  a duke,  acknow- 
ledging the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  It 

coined  iti  own  money  till  1191;  in  1435,  it  was 
taken  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon ; and  since  then 
has  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  In  imxlem 
times  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged ; the  last 
siege  of  any  great  note  was  in  1806,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  It,  however,  held 
out  against  the  Austrians  for  some  rime,  both  iu 


| 1815  and  1821,  and  withstood  dnring  n few  weeks 
the  troops  under  General  Garibaldi,  who  besieged 
it  in  November,  1860.  wdien  the  last  king  of  Naples 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress. 

GAILLAC,  a town  of  France,  dtfp,  Tam,  cap. 

| nrrond.,  on  the  Taro,  12  m.  SSW.  Albv.  Pop. 
7.834  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built,  but  Vias  been 
I of  late  considerably  improved,  and  is  well  lighted, 
i It  has  extensive  suburbs,  a tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  a society  of  agri- 
l culture,  two  hospitals,  and  a small  theatre.  It  is 
1 the  seat  of  a sub- prefecture ; and  has  manufacture* 
i of  wine  casks,  hats,  leather,  and  brandy;  beside* 
dyeing  houses,  ami  docks  for  building  Iwat*.  Its 
neighbourhood  produces  some  very  good,  strong- 
iKulied,  deep-coloured  wines,  which  are  said  to  bear 
S6*-Tqyage8  welL  These  wines  constitute  the 
principal  exports  of  Gaillac, 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a market-town,  river  port, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  wap.  Corringham 
in  Lindsay,  on  the  Trent,  about  21  m.  from  it* 
i eml>ouohuro,  in  the  actuary  of  the  Humber;  15 
m.  NW.  Lincoln,  117  m.  S',  by  W.  Guidon  by 
road,  and  156$  m.  by  London  ami  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  6,320  in  1861.  The  town,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  one  long  street,  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  is  clean,  well-paved,  and  sufficiently 
lighted.  The  church  is  a modern  building,  erected 
| by  the  inhab.  in  1748;  the  living,  a vicarage 
attached  to  one  of  the  stalls  in  Lincoln  cathedral. 
There  are  also  several  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters of  various  denominations.  The  town-hall, 
which  is  used  also  as  an  assembly-room,  is  a con- 
venient brick  building ; the  lower  part  is  used  as 
a gaol,  and  for  shops.  There  is  a small  theatre. 
The  bridge  over  the  Trent,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  town,  built  in  1791,  is  of  stone,  with  three 
elliptical  arches.  At  the  NW.  end  of  the  town 
stands  a very  singular  building,  known  as  the  Old 
Hall,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a palace  of  John  of 
Gaunt;  but  it*  apjwnraiico  show's  it  to  be  of  later 
date.  It  is  composed  of  oak  timber  framing,  and 
forms  three  side*  of  a quadrangle,  the  N.  side  of 
which  was  a chapel : gardens  were  formerly 
attached,  and  a moat  surrounded  it.  About  $ m. 
S»  from  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ore  the 
Castle  hills,  mounds  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
during  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.  The  tide 
ascends  the  Trent  as  far  os  Gainsborough,  which 
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being  reached  by  vessels  of  from  15ft  to  200  tons, 
has  a considerable  coasting  and  some  foreign  trade: 
and  it  pooMmes  means  of  communicating  with  the 
interior  by  the  Chesterfield  and  Foaadyke  canals. 
The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  consisted,  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  of  11  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
and  of  2 sailing  vessels  above  50  tons;  besides  10 
steamers  of  a total  burden  of  699  tons.  The 
customs  duties  received  here  were  to  the  amount 
of  11,697/.  in  1859;  of  11,158/.  in  1861;  and  of 
9,864/.  in  1863.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden 
have  lieen  built  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday,  and 
fairs  for  cattle  and  toys  on  Raster  Tuesday  and 
October  20.  Gainsborough  is  the  birthplace  of 
Itiahnp  Patrick,  the  well-known  commentator  on  | 
the  Bible. 

GALACZ,  or  GALATZ,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  | 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  continence 
of  the  Screth  and  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  80 
m.  \V.  its  Soulineh  mouth ; lat.  45°  24'  N.,  long. 
28°  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  between  75,000  and 
80,000.  The  town,  especially  the  older  jmrts.  is 
ill-built  and  filthy.  ‘ Picture  to  yourself,’  says  a 
French  traveller,  M.  St.  Marc,  Girard  in,  * upon  an 
eminence  sloping  rapidly  to  the  waterside,* a con- 
fused cluster  of  wooden  huts,  intersected  by  irre- 
gular streets,  paved  with  trunks  of  trees,  placed 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  wheri  it  is  fine  weather 
a tremendous  dust,— converted  by  rain  into  deep 
mud.  Imagine  these  cabins,  dark  and  sombre 
within;  and  without,  filthy  with  mud;  a sorry 
caravausery  by  way  of  inn,  with  apartments  almost 
w it  bout  furniture,  and  as  full  of  dust  as  t he  streets ; 
not  the  least  appearance  of  order,  cleanliness,  or 
arnuigcmcnt ; a town  constructed  like  an  encamp- 
ment— such  is  Old  Galacz.’  The  houses  are  built 
of  unpainted  wood,  and  roofed  with  the.  same 
material.  Most  of  them  are  limited  to  a single 
floor,  with  a front  open  towards  the  street ; and 
goods  exposed  for  sale  are  spread  out  on  the 
ground.  But  considerable  improvements  have 
latterly  been  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  town ; and, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a new  and  superior  town 
has  begun  to  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  former. 
It  is  seated  on  a hill  which  overlooks  the  Danube. 
The  houses,  two  stories  high,  tiled  and  white- 
washed and  furnished  in  good  style,  are  occupied 
by  the  richer  class  of  merchants,  and  by  the  consuls 
and  other  public  functionaries  resident  in  the  place. 
About  1,000  of  the  inhabit.  of  Galacz  are  said  to  lie 
immigrants  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  has,  also, 
a considerable  uumlier  of  Jews  and  Armenians. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  greater  part  of  its  trade 
lias  been  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants;  but 
luttcrly  many  English  and  other  foreign  houses 
have  lieen  established  in  it. 

Galacz  has  of  late  years,  or  since  the  opening  of 
the  trade  of  the  Danube  in  1829,  become  an  im- 
portant emporium.  It  is  the  princi|>al  port  of 
Moldavia,  and  along  with  Ibraila  or  Brahilow  (see 
Bkaiiii.ow),  about  12  m.further  up  the  river, Is  the 
chief  mtrepot  of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by 
the  Danube  from  Hungary  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
great  articles  of  export  are  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
rye,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  timber,  staves,  hides, 
wax,  wine,  and  skins;  the  principal  imports  being 
olive  and  other  oils,  manufactured  goods,  hardware, 
and  colonial  produce.  Galntz  lias  also  some 
manufactories,  among  which  a large  soap  and 
candle  factory,  an  establishment  for  preserving 
meat,  and  a large  steam  flour  mill.  Galatz  is  the 
shipping  |K»rt  for  almost  all  the  merctiaudizc 
which  enters  the  principalities  by  sea.  The  wheat 
ship|>ed  here  is  superior  to  that  of  Ibraila.  Sub- 
joined is  a table  showing  the  quantities  and  value 
of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Galatz  in 
the  year  i860 : — 
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Article* 

Quantltlr* 

Vftlua 

Wheat  . . 

. Qrs. 

151,630 

£ 

242,608 

Rye  . . , 

38,270 

34,443 

Bartejr  . , 

6,607 

4,018 

Indian  Com 

970,217 

283,728 

UltMted 

1,502 

4.506 

Rupeseeri  . 

• >i 

1 ,426 

4,278 

Kidney  Beans  . 

2.7SO 

6,560 

Flour  . . 

Cwts. 

— 

t 

Tallow 

— 



Walnut*  . 

— 

Tobacco  . 

3,813 

7,626 

Preferred  Meat 

Cases 

— 



Planks  and  I>cnU 

Piece* 

364,547 

6,076 

Stock  Kish 

IluUw 

— 



Other  Articles  . 

Value 

3,643 

Total  . 

- 

695,386 

The  shipping,  in  1860,  consisted  of  620  vessels, 
of  a total  hurtlieu  of  99,120  tons,  which  cleared 
the  port.  Among  them  were  68  British  vessels, 
of  10,253  tons  burthen. 

GALASHIELS,  a bor.  of  barony  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  partly  in  co.  Selkirk,  and 
partly  in  co.  Roxburgh,  on  both  sides  the  (tala,  1 
m.  from  its  influx  into  the  Tweed,  27  m.  SSE. 
Edinburgh  and  50  m.  X.  Carlisle,  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Ilawick  railway.  Pop.  8,189  in  1861,  Though 
a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  most  of  the 
buildings  are  new;  manufactures  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  importance  and  increased  size,  have 
only  of  late  years  been  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
The  town  is  somewhat  irregularly  built,  hut  it  has 
a picturesque  appearance,  I wing  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a flue  pastoral  district,  and  hemmed  in 
by  richly  wooded  hills,  of  considerable  height.  Tho 
opposite  portions  of  the  town  are  connected  by 
three  bridges.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
importance,  except  the  parish  church  and  a few' 
chapels.  The  schools  are  four  in  number;  one  of 
them  parochial.  There  are  two  sulmcriptioii 
libraries,  a reading-room,  and  a mechanics’  insti- 
tution. Galashiels  is  remarkable  for  its  woollen 
manufacture.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  a pastoral 
country,  which  yields  abundance  of  wool,  the  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  cultivated  this  manufac- 
ture at  an  early  date,  though  it  was  long  oti  a rude 
and  limited  scale.  Nearly  half  the  raw  muterial 
is  manufactured  into  stockings  and  stocking  vura, 
flannels,  blankets,  shaw  ls  and  plaids;  the  remainder 
into  narrow  cloths,  of  various  kinds  and  colours, 
and  crumb  cloths,  of  grey  or  mixed  colours.  To 
this  narrow  cloth  the  general  name  of  tu'teds  was 
long  given,  because  it  was  manufactured  on  the 
Tweed,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity ; but  the  term 
is  now  confined  to  a particular  sj>ecies,  of  a mixed 
indefinite  colour.  Black  and  white  checks,  and 
tartans  of  various  patterns,  arc  made  to  a great 
extent.  The  tartans  made  at  Bannockburn  are  of 
hard-spun  yam ; those  made  in  Galashiels  are  of 
soft-spun  yarn ; the  two  fabrics  lieing  altogether 
different  in  their  texture  and  ap[>caraiice.  Tho 
cloths  manufactured  have  generally  been  of  a 
coarse  kind,  hut  of  late  a finer  species  has  lieen 
produced ; indeed  broad  cloths  of  the  finest  quality 
have  been  attempted,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
success.  By  the  use  of  foreign  wool,  the  flannels 
of  this  place  have  risen  to  a degree  of  fineness 
surpassing  any  made  in  Scotland,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  the  best  produced  in  the  Bister  kingdom. 
The  shawls,  when  made  of  foreign  w*ool,  are  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  elegant,  as  also  what  are  called 
mufflers,  or  neckcloths,  for  gentlemen’s  use.  Tan- 
ning of  leather  is  also  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent  in  Galashiels. 

Galashiels  was  erected  into  a bor.  of  barony  ia 
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1599.  at  which  date  its  pop.  was  400.  But  it  is  navigable;  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  by 
mentioned  in  history  nearly  three  centuries  before  uniting  these  rivers,  to  form  a channel  of  commu- 
this  date.  (Hailes’  Annals  apud  annum  1337.)  mention  between  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand  and 
Galashiels  was  once  a royal  hunting  station,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other,  enabling  the  corn 
was  used  ns  such  when  the  king  came  to  ‘the  and  other  produce  of  the  prow  to  be  sent  to  which  - 
forest’  (Selkirkshire)  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  ever  offered  the  most  profitable  outlet.  Several 
chase.  The  tower,  called  * the  Peel,’  a rudely  other  im[»ortant  rivers,  such  as  the  Pmth  and 
built,  square  edifice,  of  two  stories  high,  in  which  the  Szereth,  with  the  Suizuwn  and  the  Moldawo, 
he  resided,  was  demolished  within  the  last  twenty  its  tributaries,  take  their  rise  in  the  Bukowina, 
years.  Gala-house,  the  residence  of  the  feudal  which,  however,  they  leave  before  they  attain  any 
superior  of  the  bor.,  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity. ! size. 

Abbotsford,  the  celebrated  residence  of  Sir  Walter  . Lake*. — If  all  the  sheets  of  standing  water 
Scott,  is  not  above  a mile  distant,  being  on  the  which  are  denominated  lakes  lx*  numbered,  few 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  parish  of  Mel-  countries  can  lxiost  of  so  many  as  Galicia.  Not 
rose.  Gala  is  celebrated  in  song, 4 the  braw,  brnw  only  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  the 
lads  of  Gala  water;'  as  are  also  the  Tweed,  and  valleys  that  intersect  the  hilly  country,  and  the 
its  two  tributaries  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Et-  shclvy  declivities  of  the  granite  masses  of  the 
tcrick  and  Yarrow.  Tatra,  are  full  of  small  lakes.  Some  of  the  last 

GALICIA  and  LODOMERIA  (KINGDOM  mentioned  are  most  picturesquely  situated,  and 
OF),  a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  its  furnish  water  to  fine  cascades.  The  most  elevated 
NE.  portion,  between  47°  10'  and  50°  50'  N.  lat,  is  the  Black  Lake  of  alxiut  40  acres  in  extent,  on 
nml  1K°  50'  and  26°  30'  E.  long.  The  name  Ga-  the  mirth  side  of  the  Knvan. 
licia  is  derived  from  the  Polish  ‘ Halicz,’  as  Lodo-  Climate. — The  climate  of  Galicia  is,  with  the 
meria  is  from  ‘ Wladimir,’  both  being  ancient  ; exception  of  the  Bukowina,  tolerably  equal,  and 
principalities,  forming  a part  of  the  present  pro-  I in  winter  is  verv  cold.  The  greatest  heat  is  + 92° 
vince,  which  also  includes  the  territories  of  Poland  • in  summer,  ami  the  greatest  cold  is— 22°  of  Fall., 
which  fell  to  Austria  in  the  various  partitions  of  I according  to  BUimcnbach,  who  states  the  mean 
that  country,  and  the  Bukowina.  ceded  by  the  temperature  of  Lemberg  to  be  + 45°.  In  the 
Turks  in  1774.  Galicia  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Car-  Bukowina  the  climate  is  much  milder,  notwith- 
pntliian  Mountains,  bv  which  it  is  separated  from  standing  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 
Hungary  ; on  the  NVV.  Galicia  is  s(-|iarAted  from  and  the  mean  temperature  is  several  degrees  higher, 
Prussia,  the  state  of  Cracow,  and  a part,  of  the  although  not  so  high  as  at  Vienna,  which  lies  under 
kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula:  on  the  N.  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Czernowitz, 
and  NE.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well  defined  boun-  the  cap.  of  the  Bukowina.  The  winds  are  violent, 
dary  ; the  E.  frontier  towards  Volhynia  is  formed  and  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  hail  and  tor- 
bv  the  littli^tream  Podhorce,  which  falls  into  the  rents  of  rain,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Dniestr.  A range  of  heights  divides  the  Buko-  Soil. — The  most  generally  fertile  portion  of  the 

wina  from  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia.  On  province  is  the  hilly  country  which  occupies  its 
the  W.,  the  little  stream  Biala,  a tributary  of  centre;  the  country  rises  towards  the  S.,  the  sum- 
the  Vistula,  forms  the  lioundarv  towards  Austrian  mits  of  the  mountains  presenting  little  but  bleak 
Silesia.  naked  rocks.  Towards  the  N.  the  fertility  of  the 

Surf  are  of  the  Country. — Lying  on  the  N.  nml  soil  likewise  diminishes  as  the  hills  subside  into 
E.  fall  of  the  Carpathian*,  from  their  summits  to  the  samly  marshy  plain.  The  valleys  which  in- 
the  great  N.  plain  into  which  they  subside,  Ga-  tersect  the  hills  are  usually  tilled  with  swamps,  of 
licia  is  mountainous  in  the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre,  which  such  us  are  drained  (and  these  are  now  the 
and  in  the  N.,  and  most  extensive  portion,  a con-  greater  part)  have  a very  fertile  soil;  but  the 
tinued  plain.  (For  an  account  of  the  Carpathians,  richest  portion  of  the  province  is  that  part  of  the 
see  that  artieli1.)  valley  of  the  Dniestr,  which  once  formed  a part 

River*. — Galicia  is  most  advantageously  sup-  of  Podolin,  including  the  circles  of  Stanislawow, 
plied  with  rivers  suited  both  to  the  purposes  of  Ozortkaw,  Kolomca.  and  part  of  Bazczanv.  Some 
commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Vistula  (Vesela),  very  fertile  tracts  are  likewise  found  along  the 
which  rises  in  Silesia,  and  flows  N.  to  Dantzie,  banks  of  the  San. 

where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  enters  the  kingdom  Product x. — The  agricultural  productions  are  the 

at  Dziediz  above  Oswieczin,  and  forms  the  fron-  most  important  in  point  of  value,  although  con- 
tier  a*  far  as  Zawychost,  a short  distance  below  fined  to  the  common  grains  and  jiotatocs.  Maize 
its  point  of  junction  with  the  San.  Blumenbach  is  only  cultivated  in  the  Bukowina.  The  forests 
states  the  elevation  of  its  bod  above  the  level  of  are  chiefly  of  fir ; flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in 
the  sea  at  its  entrance  into  Galicia  to  be  747  ft.,  great  abundance.  Of  minerals,  iron  is  found  all 
and  at  Cracow  to  be  549  ft.  Notwithstanding;  through  the  range  of  the  Carpathians,  although 
this  rapid  fall,  the  Vistula  is  navigable  from  , but  little  mining  is  carried  on  : gold  and  lead. 
Oswieczin  for  bargee,  and  at  Cracow  for  larger  with  silver,  in  small  quantities,  copper  near  Poaz- 
v esse  Is.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Vistula  porita  in  the  Bukowina,  zinc  and  sulphur  ; hut 
receives  the  Sola,  Sknwa,  Dunajec.  and  San,  the  none  of  those  minerals  occur  in  a quantity  proper- 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  northern  Carpathian  tinned  to  the  riches  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
range.  The  San  is  the  second  river,  of  importance  empire.  Salt  alone  is  found  in  extensive,  anil 
to  Galicia  from  the  length  of  its  navigable  course,  almost  inexhaustible  beds,  which  stretch  all  along 
which  commences  at  PrzemysL  The  Bug,  whose  the  range  of  the  Carpathians.  Coal*  are  found  in 
sources  He  in  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Lemberg,  leaves  | many  places;  marble  and  alabaster  of  middling 
the  kingdom  before  it  becomes  navigable.  The  j qualities,  and  quartz  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
sources  of  the  Dniestr,  which  flows  SL.  till  it  falls  . used  for  the  manufacture  of  glass;  rock  crystal, 
into  the  Black  Sea,  are  situated  in  the  Carpathian*,  * agate,  jasper,  and  inferior  qualities  of  opal,  occur 
a Httle  to  the  W.  of  those  of  the  San.  The  course  in  the  mountains.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
of  the  Dniestr  is  at  first  from  SW.  to  NE.,  but  secondary  formations  are  covered  by  the  immense 
At  Koniaski  it  changes  to  a general  south-east  | lied  of  sand  which  forms  the  Polish  plain,  it  is  not 
direction,  which  it  preserves  until  it  leaves  the  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  and  what  mi- 
kingdom.  The  Dniestr  Ls  navigable  from  K<>-  nerals  they  contain. 

ninszki,  within  20  m.  of  the  San,  where  it  is  I Political  Divisions.  — Galicia  is  composed,  os 
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already  stated,  partly  of  Polish  and  partly  of  Turk-  I most  considerable.  Salt,  which  in  found  in  a fossil 
ish  territories.  In  the  W.  parts  the  duchies  of  state  in  the  greatest  abundance,  ia  worked  only  on 
Oswieczsin  and  Zabor,  though  belonging.  at  the  government  account,  it  being  a monopoly  of  the 
time  of  the  partition,  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  crown.  The  salt  mines  of  Wicliczka— connected 
were  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  German  empire,  be-  by  railway  with  Cracow — and  Bochnia  are  cele- 
cauae  anciently  the  Polish  sovereigns  occasionally  bra  ted  for  their  immense  extent.  On  the  cession 
did  homage  for  these  possessions.  Between  them  of  these  mines  to  Austria,  a stipulation  was  made 
and  the  San,  a Polish  race,  the  Mazurs,  inhabit  i in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  which  these 
the  hilly  country,  while  the  mostly  level  land  | mines  furnish  annually  any  quantity  required,  at 
bevond  that  river  is  tenanted  by  a Russian  race,  ! 2 tl.  (4a.)  per  cwt.  for  rock  salt,  and  the  same  price 
differing  in  language,  manners,  and  appearance  1 for  140  lbs.  of  boiled  salt.  The  quantity  of  salt 
from  their  Polish,  as  well  as  from  their  Moldavian  produced  in  Galicia  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
neighbours  in  the  Bukowina.  1,500,000  cwt.  per  annum,  of  which  Wicliczka  fur- 

The  (lopulation  of  the  province  amounted  in  nishes  nearly  1,000,000  cwt.  On  the  whole,  mining 
lft 1 8,  according  to  official  reports,  to  3,760,319;  in  | may  be  said  rather  to  decline  than  to  increase. 
1*37,  to  4,599,631  ; and  in  1857,  to  4,597,470.  The  Flints  for  guns  were  formerly  prepared  in  large 
figures  show  that,  although  there  was  an  increase  quantities  at  Nizuiow  and  Podgorre,  but  this  tna- 
of  nearly  one  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  19  nufacture  is  now  transferred  to  the  territory  of 
years  preceding  1837,  there  was  a slight  decrease  Cracow. 

m the  next  20  years.  This  is  explained  by  the  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Silesia  has 
revolutionary  movement  of  1*48-9,  which  was  of  spread  |»arfially  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
extraordinary  violence  in  Gahcia,  mid  cost  a great  j Galicin,  and  llnth  woollen  and  cotton  spinning 
number  of  lives.  mills  and  factories  are  established  in  the  circle  of 

According  to  the  census  of  1857,  there  are  no  Wodowice.  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of  the 
less  than  21,975  noblemen  in  Galicia.  They  claim  ! province,  but  does  not  rival  that  of  Jtohemia  in 
to  l«e  the  descendant*  of  the  Polish  knights  who  j quality.  A great  deal  of  linen  is  woven  by  the 
subjugated  the  original  inhabitants,  of  Russian  peasantry,  who  are  not  registered  as  workmen,  and 
origin,  the  Rusniaks.  All  these  nobles  are  very  j it  is  not  unusual  both  for  the  peasants  to  pay  a 
proud,  though  most  of  them  ore  wretchedly  |xx»r.  i*>rtion  of  their  rent  in  linen,  and  for  servants  to 
Their  number  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  un-  receive  linen  in  jiart  payment  of  their  wages, 
limited  divisibility  of  real  as  well  as  other  property,  Salaries  of  bailiffs  and  superior  officers  of  largo 
ami  the  fact  that  titles  no  less  than  estates  dcsceiid  households  are  also  in  part  pnid  in  kind,  and  this 
alike  to  all  the  children  of  a family,  however  is  often  the  case  with  the  allowances  of  the  clergy, 
numerous.  i schoolmasters,  and  even  of  many  civil  officers  cm- 

Occupations  of  the  People. — Agriculture  Is  the  ployed  by  government. 
princi|ial  source  of  wealth  in  the  province,  a great  Commerce. — The  new  roads  from  Brody  to  Biala, 

portion  of  which  is  very  fertile.  Of  late  years  im-  and  that  along  the  mountains  through  I >ukla  to 
proved  systems  of  agriculture  have  been  introduced  Stanislawow,  which  unites  with  the  high  road 
on  nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  larger  landed  pro-  from  I,eml>crg  to  Czemowitz,  have  all  been  con- 
prictors,  and  beet-root  sugar  factories  are  generally  structed  since  Galicia  came  under  the  Austrian 
diffused.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  sceptre,  and  have  conferred  the  highest  possible 
barley  and  oats,  explained  by  their  immense  con-  benefit  on  the  country.  More  recently,  an  im- 
sumption  in  distilleries,  as  whisky  and  potatoes  |*>rtant  line  of  railway  has  come  to  unite  Cracow 
may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  beverage  ami  food  and  I^emberg,  placing  the  latter  city,  together 
of  the  peasantry.  Agriculture  is  extremely  back-  with  Garoslaw, Tarnow,  mid  other  places,  in  direct 
ward.  Cattle  breeding  has  been  very  much  im-  communication  with  all  the  great  towns  of  Europe, 
proved  of  bite  years.  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  honied  It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  this  line  farther 
cattle,  and  merino  sheep  from  Saxony  and  Silesia,  f rom  Lemberg  to  Gernowitz,  for  which  purjxise  an 
have  I icon  introduced  by  improving  proprietors,  English  company  was  formed  in  1864,  under  a 
amongst  whom  Counts  Alfred  and  Leo  Potocki,  1 guarantee  of  a minimum  dividend  of  7 per  cent, 
Scarbeck,  Mniszcck,  ami  Prince  Sangusko,  may  lx* : per  Annum.  The  railway  from  Lemberg  to  Ger- 
specified.  The  native  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  nowitz — built  by  an  English  contractor,  Air, 
are  very  bad,  or  have  degenerated;  the  horses  art*  Brassey — is  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1868. 
small,  but  capable  of  great  endurance;  and  the  From  the  fairs  of  Leipsig,  Breslau,  mid  Frankfort 
cow's  give  but  little  milk.  Great  quantities  of  on  the  Oder,  manufactured  goods  from  Western 
honied  cattle  arv  annually  imported  from  Moldavia,  Europe,  and  colonial  warts,  are  transported  along 
but  are  mostly  driven  through  to  the  great  market  the  roads  and  railways  of  Galicia  to  the  E.  part  of 
at  Olmutz,  w hich  supplies  Vienna.  Calves  and  , Europe,  and  a considerable  traffic  is  kept  up  by 
heifers  are,  however,  also  bought  of  the  Molda-  j their  means  with  Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
vians,  and  fattened  either  iu  the  fine  marsh  pas-  fine  navigable  rivers  which  water  Galicia  are  but 
t u res,  which  are  very  numerous,  or  by  stall-feeding,  little  used,  except  the  San  and  the  Vistula,  when 
which  is  in  general  practice  upon  large  farms,  and  the  exportations  from  Dantzic  are  sufficiently  cx- 
which  is  always  connected  writh  distilling.  Turnips  tensive  to  affect  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
and  clover  are  commonly  grown  where  farming  is  boats  on  the  upper  A istula  are  small,  carrying 
good.  Though  large,  the  estates  of  the  Galician  from  30  to  60  tons.  On  the  San  the  UIdnow  boats 
nobles  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Poland.  A carry  the  lesser  burdens.  The  Dunnjec,  Pnprad, 
return,  of  the  yenr  1860,  give*  the  number  of  estates  Wvsloka,  and  Bug  are  navigable  for  rafts,  as  are 
Udongiug  to  nobles,  and  possessed  of  manorial  also  the  Pruth,  Szereth,  and  other  rivers.  The 
jurisdiction, at  3,1 72, and  those  belonging  to  other  little  river  Strv,  which  falls  into  the  Dniestr,  is 
proprietors  mostly  small  in  extent,  at  730,410.  navigable  for  rafts  for  nearly  50  mill's,  and  its 
The  continued  subdivision  of  the  soil  seems  to  pro-  vallcv  offers  a good  pass  across  the  Carpathians 
ducc  gradually  results  similar  to  those  witnessed  into  llungary,  the  distance  from  the  Strv  to  the 
in  France.  Theias  in  Hungary,  not  exceeding  70  miles. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  'Hie  imports  into  Galicia  consist  chiefiy  of  cattle 
the  province  is  quite  inconsiderable.  After  distil-  from  Moldavia,  and  Turkish  wares  for  inland  con- 
leries  and  breweries,  both  of  which  are  united  with  sumption  and  for  the  transit  trade  from  Odessa, 
farming  oil  large  estates,  mining  industry  is  the  Furs,  hare-skins,  wax,  and  honey  are  itniMiried 
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from  the  Hussion  provinces;  the  exports  consist  of 
corn,  timber,  linen,  hemp  and  flax,  Balt,  lime,  and 
other  articles.  But  the  trade  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  foreign  trade,  as  it  includes  the  colonial  wares 
wine,  metals  anti  manufactured  articles  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Government. — The  government  of  Galicia  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  It  is  represented  in  the  rcichsrath. 
or  council  of  the  empire*,  by  38  deputies,  and  lias, 
besides,  its  own  provincial  diet,  elected  by  the 
tax-paying  inhabitants.  (Sec  Austria.)  The 
agricultural  population  is  known  to  lie  very  de- 
voted to  the  government,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  constitution  of  I860,  which,  indeed,  raised 
them  from  a state  of  serfdom  to  independent 
citizenship.  In  respect  to  the  administration  of 
justice  Galicia  is  placed  on  a similar  footing  to 
the  German  provinces  and  Bohemia.  The  seut  of 
the  highest  authorities  is  at  Lemberg  Polish 
(IvAr).  where  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  of  last  resort  arc  stationed.  Criminal 
courts  are  held  at  Lemberg,  Wismeiz,  Sambor, 
Stanislawdw.  Kzezow,  and  Czemowitz.  In  bis 
full  title  the  Emperor  of  Austria  styles  hiiuself 
King  of  Galicia. 

Galicia,  a prov.  of  Spain,  situated  at  the  N W. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  lying  between  lat. 
41°  52'  and  42°  47'  N.,  and  between  long.  7°  17' 
and  9°  14'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  Portugal,  and  E.  by  the  Spanish 
irovs.  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Area,  15, #07  sq.  m. 
\>p.  1,471.082  according  to  the  census  of  1857. 
The  country  is  in  general  very  mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  the  brandies  of  the  Asturian 
mountains,  which  separate  at  the  Sierrn  de  Pefla- 
marolla,  and  form  three  ranges  running  WSW. 
and  SSW.  through  the  prov.  In  this  prov.  there 
are  numerous  depressions  or  valleys  in  every  di- 
rection, of  which  those  inclining  W.  and  S\\  . are 
extensive  and  fertile,  especial!  v t hose  of  the  M inho, 
Sil,  and  I'll  a.  The  rivers,  which  follow  the  course 
of  these  valleys,  and  generally  give  them  their 
names,  arc  neither  long  nor  inqiortunt,  except  the 
Minho.  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Momloncdo,  in 
the  NE.  part  of  the  prov.,  und  flowing  S.,  with 
numerous  aflluents  by  Lugo,  receives  the  Sil  from 
the  mountains  of  Astorga,  and  then  passing  bv 
Orenso,  Bibaduvia,  and  Tuy,  enters  the  Atlantic 
in  Int.  41°  52'  N.,  after  a course  of  166  m.  The 
next  in  Importance  are  the  Tnmbro.  running  E. 
into  the  Pay  of  Nova,  the  I’lln  running  ESE.  into 
the  Bay  of  Arosa,  and  the  Lima,  whicli  enters 
Portugal  near  Lindoso.  The  coast  of  (ialicia,  es- 
pecially on  the  W.  side,  is  abrupt  and  much  in- 
dented, forming  numerous  capes  and  bays.  Of  the 
former,  C.  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  arc  best  known ; 
of  the  latter  the  Hays  ofFerrol,  Hetanzos, Corunna, 
Pontevedm,  and  Vigo,  arc  the  most  extensive. 
The  temperature  varies  greatly;  in  the  N.  and 
among  the  mountains,  cold,  damp,  and  rainy; 
w arm  and  moist  on  the  coast ; but  warm,  dry,  and 
genial  in  the  SW.  part  of  the  prov.  Although 
fog  and  moisture  prevail  more  here  than  in  most 
other  |«irta  of  S)iain,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
and  the  people  are  robust,  and  capable  of  heavy 
And  continuous  labour.  The  high  lands  produce 
abundance  of  good  forest  timber,  adapted  for  ship- 
building. There  is  good  pasturage  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  which  are  kept  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  sold  at  monthly  fairs  for  removal  to 
other  j»art8  of  Spain.  The  produce  of  the  valleys 
consists  of  wine,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  a part  of  which  arc  shipped  off  to  Ali- 
cante, Malaga,  and  Barcelona.  The  sweet  chest- 
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nut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  be  justly  called 
the  bread  of  the  Galicians,  as  it  constitutes  their 
common  and  favourite  food.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions consist  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and 
tin ; white  marble  ami  jasper  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  the  N.  part.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs:  one  is  at  Orense.  Along  the 
coast  are  anchovy  fisheries,  chiefly  conducted  by 
Catalonians. 

The  pop.  is  principally  agricultural,  and  landed 
property  is  usually  divided  iuto  small  possessions, 
so  that  there*  are  few  rich  proprietors,  but  many 
occupiers  tilling  their  own  land  and  rearing  their 
small  stocks  of  cattle.  Manufactures  are  but 
little  followed,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  sail- 
cloth being  the  only  articles  produced.  The  Ga- 
licians, or  Gallegos  are  a quiet,  simple,  hospitable, 
and  industrious  people,  grave,  sober,  and  trust- 
worthy : the  men  are  hardy,  and  patient  under 
fatigue  or  privation ; the  women  are  dark,  hut 
handsome,  cheerful,  and  fond  of  singing  their 
national  airs.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  leave  their 
country  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  90,000  in  a 
year,  to  seek  employment  in  other  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  laliour  is  better  rewarded. 
The  best  servants  in  Madrid  and  other  princi(tal 
towns  come  from  (ialicia,  and  they  are  preferred 
for  fidelity  and  obedience;  and  the  iiortors  and 
water-carriers  of  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Seville  are 
usually  natives  of  this  prov.  Indeed,  so  much 
more  effective  are  Galicians  in  getting  in  the 
harvest  and  vintages  than  the  Castilian  and 
Portuguese  {tensants,  that  a failure*  is  considered 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  their  absence  from 
the  work.  They  make  also  the  U*>t  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish  army.  The  language  syioken  in  this 

Prov.  is  the  old  Castilian  (which  much  resembles 
’ortugueso)  mixed  with  low  Latin. 

Galicia  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Corunna,  with  435,670;  Lugo,  with  357,272; 
Orense,  with  319,038;  and  I’ontevedra,  with 
360,002  inhabitants — all  according  to  the  census 
of  1857.  Principal  towns,  St.  lag**,  the  cap., 
Corunna,  and  Orense.  The  church  discipline  id 
conducted  by  an  archbishop  and  four  bishops. 

Tlie  Callaici,  the  ancient  inhab.  of  this  district, 
were  first  conquered  by  Decimus  Junius  Brutus, 
and  wholly  subjugated  by  Augustus,  who  included 
the  country  in  the  prov.  of  Tarraeonentu.  The 
Visigoths  took  the  country  from  the  Homans,  and 
were*  in  their  turn  driven  from  it  by  the  Moon. 
The  princes  of  Asturias  retook  it  from  the  Moon, 
and  annexed  it  to  their  kingdom,  winch  was 
united  with  Castile  in  1039. 

GALL  (ST.),  a canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
E.  part  of  which  it  Is  situated,  occupying  the  14th 
place  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  It  lias  E.  a 

JHirtion  of  the  Austrian  dorn.  (the  Vorarlbcrg  and 
jehtenstein),  from  which  it  is  serrated  by  the 
Hhine;  SE.  and  S.  the  Grisons;  W.  the  cantons 
Glams,  Schwytz,  and  Zurich,  with  its  lake ; and 
N.  Thurgnu,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  40  m. ; breadth  varying  from  1 1 
to  nearly  35  m.  Area,  747  sq.  m.  Pop.  181,091 
in  1860.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified : in 
the  N.  there  is  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  plain 
country,  but  tbe  central  and  S.  parts  arc  almost 
wholly  covered  with  Alpine  ranges,  the  summits 
of  some  of  which  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  Mount  Scheibe,  at  the  SW.  extremity,  is 
estimated  to  be  10,188  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  Kameckbeig  7,614  ft;  the  Speer,  a 
mountain,  near  tbe  centre  of  the  canton,  is  6,305 
ft.  in  elevation.  There  are,  however,  several  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valleys,  as  that  of  Toggenburg, 
watered  by  the  Thur,  30  m.  in  length,  those  of 
the  Hhine.  and  others  noted  for  their  wild  and 
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picturesque  character.  Next  to  the  Rhine,  the 
chief  riven*  are  the  Thor,  Sitter,  Serz,  and  Ta- 
inina;  all,  except  the  last,  have  generally  a NW. 
direction.  The  principal  lake  it*  that  of  Wallen- 
stadt,  mostly  comprised  within  this  cant.  The 
plains  and  valleys  are  in  many  parts  well  cul- 
tivated ; but  the  com  produced  is  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  Potatoes  are  extensively 
grown.  Fruit  is  largely  cultivated,  efqiecially  in 
the  N.  Cider  is  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  jieople ; 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  a 
good  ileal  of  Kir&chrmranxrr,  or  cherry-brandy,  is 
made.  There  are  vineyards  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts. in  which  a red  wine  is  made ; anil  the  wine 
of  Rouchberg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  (iermau  Switzerland.  Rut 
the  princi}Mil  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle.  Artificial  meadows  are  well  kept  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  but  not  generally  so  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  is  very  great;  and  in  the  S.  there 
are  many  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Every  spring 
considerable  Hocks  of  sheep  are  bought  in  the 
(prisons,  kept  during  the  summer  in  St.  Gull,  and 
sold  in  the  autumn.  L>airv  husbandry  is  not  so 
well  attended  to  in  this  as  in  munv  other  cantons  ; 
but  though  the  cheese  be  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  butter  is  superior.  The  forests  in  the  S.  are 
extensive,  consisting  principally  of  pine  and  Hr, 
with  some  beech  trees,  and  a few  oaks.  Rut,  at 
present,  the  forests  are  almost  useless  ; since,  from 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  it  is  in  most  places  very  diflicult 
to  bring  the  timber  to  market.  There  are  some 
iron  mines  near  Saigans.  and  coal  and  turf  are 
met  with  elsewhere.  Mineral  springs  are  nume- 
rous ; amongst  them  are  the  celebrated  baths  of 
the  lYefler*  in  the  S.‘  (See  Pfkfpkics.)  St.  Gall 
is  one  of  the  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  can- 
tons ; as  many  ns  00,000  of  its  inhab.  being  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  its  manufactures.  These 
are  chieily  of  cotton  fabrics  and  thread,  especially 
muslins  and  linen  cloth,  which  was  formerly  the 
principal.  Muslins  of  extreme  lineness  are  woven 
in  large  quantities  in  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  and 
are  embroidered  by  the  women  in  most  of  the 
districts.  Cotton  thread  is  spun  mostly  in  the  S., 
but  also  in  the  valley  of  Toggenlmrg,  where  many 
cotton  handkerchiefs  ami  other  fabrics  are  made. 
There  are  some  good  cloth  bleaching  establish- 
ments at  St.  Gall  and  Rorschach,  and  a few  glass 
and  wax-bleaching  factories ; but  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  canton  have  generally  diminished 
since  the  peace.  External  commerce  is  chiefly 
con  lined  to  the  im|»ort  of  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions, and  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufactures ; 
and  to  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  raw 
hides,  and  cattle.  The  transit  trade  is  inconsider- 
able, except  on  the  Wallenstadt  lake  and  Lintli 
canal,  which  form  part  of  the  main  channel  of 
communication  between  Zurich  and  Italv.  St. 
Gall  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  lias  no 
town,  St.  Gall,  the  cap.,  excepted,  with  2,000 
inhab.  The  government  is  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  Switzerland.  It  is  composed  of  a grand 
aud  a petty  council:  the  tint  consists  of  150 
member*  (84  Rom.  Cath.  and  G6  Protestants), 
chosen  in  the  different  circles  and  communes  by 
the  suffrage  of  those  citizens  above  21  years  of 
age  who  are  neither  bankrupt,  receiving  aid  from 
public  charities,  nor  against  whom  a criminal 
judgment  has  been  pronounced;  and  who  pay 
taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of  200  francs. 
Members  of  the  grand  council  must  be  above  30 
years  of  age ; they  are  elected  for  three  years,  but 
are  always  re-eligible.  The  petty  council  which 
has  the  executive  power,  consists  of  nine  members, 
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chosen  from  among  the  grand  council,  each  of 
whom  must  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount 
of  6,000  fr.  The  grand  council  )iasses  or  rejects 
laws  nro|K>sed  to  it  by  the  petty  council;  has  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  state  accounts ; appoints 
all  public  functionaries,  and  Hxes  their  salaries ; 
exercises  the  right  of  granting  }>ardons : and  no- 
minates the  president  of  the  petty  council,  as  well 
os  its  own,  who  are  called  lan/iarnanns,  one  being 
a Catholic  and  the  other  a Protestant,  and  who 
altematelv  preside  in  either  assembly  for  a year. 
The  people  at  large  have,  however,  the  privilege 
of  a veto  on  any  law  passed  by  the  councils,  if 
that  privilege  be  exerted  within  45  days  from  the 
time  of  itN  passing.  Each  commune  has  a coun- 
cil, composed  of  from  4 to  12  niemliers,  and  a 
syndic,  to  which  the  local  administration  is  con- 
tided.  Member*  must  be  25  yean*  of  age,  and  pay 
taxes  on  property  of  50  fr.  value.  Then?  are  com- 
munal and  district  judicial  courts,  and  appeal  from 
the  latter  to  a supreme  court  in  the  cap.,  consist- 
ing of  13  judges,  whose  qualifications  are  similar 
to  those  of  members  of  the  petty  council.  The 
total  |iop.  consists  of  about  two-thinls  Catholics 
and  one-third  Protestants ; the  latter  reside  chiefly 
in  the  cap.,  and  the  valleys  of  Toggenlmrg  and  the 
Rhine.  They  exhibit  more  activity  aud  intelli- 
gence than  the  Catholics ; but  the  greatest  harmony 
exists  lietwcen  the  two  persuasions,  and  in  the 
various  public  schools  teachers  belonging  to  either 
arc  indiscriminately  employed.  Education  was 
till  lately  very  backward,  but  primary  aud  se- 
condary schools  are  now  established  in  every  dis- 
trict. There  Are  some  high  schools  in  the  cap. 
German  is  the  language  of  the  cant.  St.  Gall  fur- 
nishes a contingent  of  2,630  men  to  the  army,  and 
39,450  fr.  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. The  public?  revenue  in  the  year  1802 
amounted  to  1,527,057  francs,  and  the  expenditure 
to  1,032,1 12  francs.  The  canton,  at  the  same  time, 
had  a debt  of  6,700,000  francs.  This  canton  was 
Hrst  formed  in  1 798,  by  the  union  of  the  territories 
of  the  city  and  abbey  of  St.  Gall  with  those  of 
other  districts,  previously  subject  to  the  Swiss 
confcileration,  and  administered  bv  bailiffs. 

Gall  (St.),  a town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  cant.,  on  the  Steinach,  in  a narrow  and  ele- 
vated valley,  in.  SW.  the  lzike  of  Constance, 
and  39  m.  E.  by  N.  Zurich,  on  the  railway  from 
Zurich  to  Augsburg.  Pop.  14,532  in  1660.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a dry  ditch, 
now  con  verted  into  gardens;  and  has  three  suburbs. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streets,  the  remains 
of  a celebrated  abliey,  6 churches,  an  arsenal,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  a Catholic  gymnasium  with 
11  professors,  a Protestant  college  with  14  ; many 
learned  and  benevolent  societies,  public  and  private 
libraries,  collections  of  natural  kistorv,  and  a ca- 
sino or  public  reading-room.  A magnificent  abbey 
was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a monk,  called  Gallus, 
said  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  Iona,  under 
the  auspices  of  Pepin  l'HorisUil.  'Hi is  abbey  was 
one  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
Germany.  It  became  the  asylum  of  learning  during 
the  dark  ages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  in  Europe  between  the  8th  and  10th  cen- 
turies. Here  the  works  of  the  authors  of  Home 
and  Greece  were  not  only  rend  but  copied,  and  wo 
owe  to  the  labour  of  these  obscure  monks  sonic  of 
the  most  valuable  classical  authors;  Quintilian, 
Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Valerius 
Flacous  having  been  printed  from  MSS.  found  here 
in  1418.  Several  of  its  roost  valuable  MSS.  having 
been  lent  to  the  dignitaries  attending  the  Council 
of  Constance,  were  not  returned ; but  it  still  con- 
tains a collection  of  letters,  in  13  volumes  folio,  by 
the  most  distinguished  German  and  Swiss  reform- 
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on*.  The  library,  which  now  belong  to  the  town,  I 
occupies  a tine  apartment ; and,  bennies  its  literary  ' 
treasures,  has  some  busts,  portraits,  and  a cabinet 
of  mineralogy.  The  abU*y  church  is  now  the  ca- 1 
theilral  of  the  diocese  of  St,  Gall  ami  AppcnseU;  , 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  nbltots  {die  Pfalz)  at 
present  sen  es  for  the  public  offices  of  the  cantonal 
government ; and  the  other  buildings  of  the  mo- 
nastery have  been  appropriated  to  the  Catholic 
gymnasium.  The  abfiey  was  secularised  alter  the 
French  revolution,  and  in  1805  its  revenues  were 
sequestrated. 

St.  Gall  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns 
of  Switzerland.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
muslin ; is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that 
article,  and  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver;  and 
a general  depot  for  the  merchandise  of  the  cantons 
of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Thurgau.  Other  cotton 
fabrics  and  yam  arc  also  produced,  the  spinning  of 
the  latter  employing  several  factories.  In  the 
suburbs  there  are  a great  many  bleaching  estab-  j 
lishments.  Some  pretty  extensive  banking  opera- 
tions are  transacted  in  the  town.  A market  is  held 
even-  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  of  eight  days  each 
take  place  twice  a year.  The  inhab.  are  generally 
active  and  prosjierous ; alsmt  seven-eighths  of 
them  are  Protestants.  About  2 m.  SVV.  St.  Gall 
is  the  tine  bridge  over  the  Sitter,  called  the  Krilt- 
zerenbrilcke,  590  ft.  long,  and  85  ft.  above  the  I 
surface  of  the  river. 

The  abbot*  of  St.  Gall  about  the  10th  century 
lagan  to  assume  a military  character,  and  sur- 
rounded the  convent  with  walls  ami  ditches.  From 
t lie  13th  century  they  enlarged  their  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbour*,  till  they  became 
the  most  considerable  territorial  sovereigns  in  X. 
Switzerland,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes 
of  the  empire.  Early  in  the  15th  century,  how- 
ever, Ap|K*nzell  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  at  the 
Reformation  the  town  of  St.  Gall  emancipated 
itself  from  their  control,  nnd  acquired  a territory 
of  its  own.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in 
the  10th  century:  in  1454  it  allied  itself  with  the 
free  Swiss  cantons  and  sent  a deputy  to  the  diet : 
ami  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  its  civil  and 
political  independence  was  secured. 

GALLIPOLI  (an.  Callipolis), a sen-port  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov,  licceo,  cap.  distr.  ami  cant., 
on  a rocky  islet  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of ; 
Taranto,  49  m.  SE.  Taraato,  and  28  m.  WSW.  | 
Otranto,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railwny  from  An-  | 
cou a.  Pop.  9,208  in  1861.  The  town  is  united  by  j 
a bridge  with  the  mainland,  on  which  is  its  suburb  ! 
Lizza.  Gallijioli  is  fortified,  nnd  has  a castle,  bom-  I 
barded  by  the  English  in  1812.  It  is  well  built,  | 
and  has  a good  cathedral,  several  churches  and 
convent*,*  seminary,  and  some  otherpublie  school*. 
About  1 m.  W.  from  the  town  is  the  island  of  An- 
drea, on  which  is  a lighthouse;  nnd  between  it  and 
Gallipoli  there  are  from  9 to  10  and  12  fathoms 
water ; but  vessels  of  considerable  burden  must  not 
come  within  gunshot  of  the  citv.  Galli|»oli  dis- 
plays an  air  of  great  industry,  if  not  of  affluence. 
It  u the  most  frequented  of  all  the  sea-ports  <*1 
the  SE.  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  great  mart  for 
the  oil  of  Apulia,  most  of  which  is  shipped  here, 
it  being  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  serve  ns  a dejtot 
for  oil.  The  rock  (limestone)  on  which  the  town 
is  built  is  easily  excavated ; and  in  caverns  thus 
constructed  oil  clarifies  sooner,  ami  keeps  without 
rancidity  much  longer  than  in  any  other  place. 
Hence  numerous  oil-houses  are  established  at  Gal- 
lipoli, and  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  rock 
is  cut  iuto  cisterns.  A Gallipolitan  oil-warehouse 
generally  occupies  the  grouml-tloor  of  a dwelling- 
house,  and  has  a low  arched  roof.  Some  are  more 
exteuaive ; but,  on  an  average,  they  are  about  30  , 
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ft.  square.  In  the  stone  floor  you  see  4,  6,  or  more 
holes,  which  are  circular,  about  2 ft.  in  diameter, 
and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.  Each  of  these  holes 
gives  access  to  a separate  cistern  beneath  your 
feet ; and  when  the  oil  is  |K>ured  into  the.ni.  care 
is  taken  not  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  oils  at 
different  stages,  in  the  same  reservoir.  When  the 
oil  is  to  be  shipjied,  it  is  drawn  off  the  cistern  into 
uteri  or  skins,  ami  so  carried  on  mens  shoulders 
down  to  the  sen-shore.  Gallqsdi  ho*  also  manu- 
factures of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  woollen 
goods  ; considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  fruit,  and 
a productive  tunny-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  bv  colonists  from  Lnce- 
dnmion.  1 1 suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  Chnrles 
II.  of  Naples,  the  Venetians,  ami  the  Turks;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  improved  its  fortifications, 
and  restored  to  it  a considerable  share  of  prosperity. 

Gallipoli  (an.  Callipolis),  a sea-port  town  of 
Turkov  in  Eunq>e,  prov.  Koumclio,  cap.  sanjiack 
nnd  distr.,  on  a headland  called  the  Bruccio  di 
Gallipoli,  at  the  jioiut  where  the  Hellespont  unites 
with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  90  m.  S.  Adriuimplc,  nnd 
128  m.  W.  by  S.  Constantinople;  lat.  40°  24'  30" 
X.,  long.  26°  39'  45"  E.  Kstimat.  pop.  11.000. 
The  town  was  once  fortified,  but  is  now  destitute 
of  walls;  its  only  defence  being,  in  the  words  of 
Toumefort,  ‘a  sorry  square  castle,  with  an  old 
tower,  doubtless  that  of  ilajnzet.'  The  town  con- 
sists of  miserable  houses  ami  dirty  streets,  inter- 
mixed with  gardens.  The  bazaars,  however,  are 
extensive  and  well-furnished.  There  are  two  |>nrt*, 
a X.  ami  S.,  which  frequently  harbour  the  imperial 
fleets.  Gallipoli  being  the  chief  station  of  the  ea- 
pitan-jmsha.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a Greek  bishop; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silk,  earthenware, 
amt  the  best  Morocco  leather  made  in  Turkey.  A 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  in  good  preservation, 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture  are 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  town.  'Hie  great,  number 
of  Turkish  tombs  in  its  vicinity  prove  it  to  have 
been  a favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  Turk*. 
A little  corn  is  grown  in  it*  neighbourhood,  but 
not  enough  for  one-fourth  |>art  of  the  pop.  Galli- 
poli was  the  first  European  town  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Thcv  took  it  in  1357,  011 
which  occasion  the  emjieror  John  Paleologus  ob- 
served. that  he  had  only  lost  a jar  *4  wine,  and  a 
sty  for  hogs,  alluding  to  the  magazines  and  cellar* 
built  by  .Justinian.  Jlajazet  I.,  however,  knowing 
its  importance  for  passing  from  Prusa  to  Adria- 
nople,  had  it  repaired  and  strengthened,  ami  its 
port  improved. 

GALLOWAY,  a distr.  in  the  8.  of  Scotland, 
comprising  the  cos.  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcud- 
bright. It*  dimensions  were  at  one  time  much 
more  extensive;  but  for  a lengthened  period  it 
has  been  restricted  as  aliove. 

GALLOWAY  (MULL  OF),  a promontory  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  8.  portion 
of  the  distr.  called  the  Uhynns.  It  stretches  in  a 
SSE.  direction  from  Portpatrick  to  the  Point  of 
the  Mull,  about  17  m. : it*  breadth  varies  from 
about  2 to  about  5 m.  The  Point  of  the  Mull, 
the  furthest  S.  limit  of  Scotlaud,  in  lat.  54°  38' 
X.,  long.  4°  52'  W„  rise*  about  255  ft,  al»ove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bold,  blcnk,  and  striking. 
A lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  with  an  intermit- 
tent light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  325  ft. 
aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  liccn  erected  ou 
this  headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the 
lighthouse  is  very  extensive,  commanding  the 
whole  Isle  of  Man,  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  t'umlierland  mountains;  a great  |»art  of  the 
coast  with  the  mountains  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, from  Fairhead.to  the  Moume  mountain*. 
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GALLOWAY  (NEW),  a royal  anil  pari.  Ixir. 
of  Scotland,  on  an  acclivity,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Ken,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  S.  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  road  from  Kirkcudbright  to 
Avndiire  by  Dairy  and  Dahnellington,  17  m. 
NNW.  Kirkcudbright.  Pop.  462  in  1861.  Though 
finely  and  romantically  situated,  it  is  a poor,  mean 
place,  without  trade  or  imiiortance  of  any  kind. 
Kenroure  Castle,  the  resilience  of  the  vis  counts 
Kcnmurc.  within  m.  of  the  )>or.,  stands  on  a 
conical  mound  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ken,  through 
which  the  river  of  the  same  name  flows.  The 
song  ‘ Kenmure’s  on  and  aw  a,’  refers  to  the  vis- 
count Kenmure  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion 
in  1715.  In  the  bor.  or  neighbourhood  were  bom 
Thomas  Gordon,  author  of  ‘Cato's  Letters,’  the 
* Indejvendent  Whig,’  A*c.,  and  'translator  of  Sal- 
lust and  Tacitus;  John  Lowe,  author  of  ‘ Mary’s 
Dream;’  and  Robert  Heron,  author  of  a ‘History 
of  Scotland,’  in  6 voU.,  and  various  other  works. 

New  Galloway  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh 
in  1633.  It  unites  with  Stranraer,  Wigtown,  and 
Whithorn  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters  18  in  1864. 

GALWAY,  a mar.  co.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Connaught,  having  S.  Gal  wav  Hay 
and  the  cos.  Clare  and  Tipperary;  K.  King's 
County  and  Roscommon;  N.  the  latter  and 
Mavo ; and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area, 
1,510,59*2  a^res.  of  which  476,097  nre  mountain 
and  Img,  and  77,022  water,  principally  consisting 
of  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask.  Extent  of  arable 
land,  in  sip  to.,  1,161  in  1841  ; 1,358  in  1851 ; and 
1,557  in  1861,  (Census  of  Ireland  for  1861, 
part  v.)  The  coast  of  the  co.  is  deeply  indented 
in  its  W.  and  S\V.  portions  by  numerous  bays 
and  nrm*  of  the  sea,  affording  fine  but  neglected 
asylums  for  shipping,  and  good,  but  also  neg- 
lected, fishing  stations.  Climate  mild,  hut  humid. 
The  co.  presents  every'  variety  of  surface  and 
soil ; the  country  lying  to  the  W.  of  Loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  including  the  districts  of  Con- 
nemara, Jarconnaught,  and  Joyce's  Country, 
being  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  wildest  portions 
of  Ireland.  The  other  portion  of  the  co.,  or  that 
lying  to  the  E.  of  Galwnv  town  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  lakes,  is  comparatively  tlat  and  fertile. 
Alter  the  Shannon,  which  bounds  the  co.  on  the 
SK.,  the  most  considerable  rivers  arc  the  Suck 
and  the  black  River.  Agriculture  is  very  Iwick- 
war<L  A great  extension  of  tillage  bus  taken 
place  of  late  years;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  l>e  any  improvement,  and  whether  it  lie  not 
wholly  ascribablc  to  the  improvident  breaking  up 
of  old  pasture  land.  Principal  crops,  oats  and 
potatoes ; hut  a good  deal  of  wheat  is  now  also 
raised.  Estates  mostly'  very  lurge.  Tillage  farms 
mostly  very  small,  and  very  generally'  let  on  the 
village  or  partnership  system,  which  is  destruc- 
tive alike  of  agriculture  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
occupiers.  A good  deal  of  work  is  performed  by 
the  toy  or  spade.  Excellent  long-horned  cattle 
are  met  with  in  this  co.,  which,  indeed,  is  much 
better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  The 
farm-houses  and  cottages  nre,  generally  speaking, 
wretched  in  the  extreme ; and  the  cottiers  are 
quite  as  badly  off  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  limestone  and  mar- 
ble*. the  minerals  are  of  no  importance.  In  many 
districts  the  Irish  language  is  in  all  but  universal 
use.  Galw  ay'  is  the  only  considerable  town.  The 
co.  is  divided  into  16  baronies  and  1 1 6 parishes, 
and  returns  four  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  two 
for  the  co.,  and  two  for  the  bor.  of  Galway.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  co.,  5,082  in  1862.  Pop, 
403,0-18  in  1841;  208, 230  iu  1851;  and  254,511  in 
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| 1861.  The  decrease,  it  will  lie  seen,  amounted  to 
20*50  per  cent,  between  1841  and  1851,  and  to 
14*66  percent,  between  1851  and  1860. 

Galway,  a town,  sea-port,  and  pari.  bor.  of 
1 Ireland,  on  its  W.  coast,  prov.  Connaught;  it  is  a 
j co.  of  itself,  but  is  locally  situated  in  the  above 
i co.,  on  both  sides  the  river  flowing  from  Isnigh 
I Corrib  to  the  sea,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Galway'  Bay;  113  m.  W.  Dublin,  on 
the  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  33,120  in  1831,  and  25,161  in  1861. 
Galway,  from  a remote  period,  has  been  a place  of 
: considerable  im|H>rtancc,  both  as  a military  station 
and  a commercial  mart.  It  underwent  various  vi- 
cissitudes during  the  civil  war  of  1641,  when  it 
I was  taken  bv  the  parliamentary  army,  mid  in  that 
i of  1688.  when  it  surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
| King  William.  The  town  is  situated  principally 
I on  the  E.  side  of  the  river:  that  portion  of  it  which 
I was  included  within  the  old  walls  is  built  chiefly 
I in  the  S|>anLsh  fashion,  the  houses  being  of  stone, 
in  a quadrangular  form,  with  an  ojk*ii  area  in  the 
I centre,  to  which  the  entrances  from  the  street  arc 
I through  arched  gateways.  In  this  part  the  streets 
j are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty.  The  river  is 
i iTossed  by  two  bridges,  one  built  in  1342,  and  still 
in  excellent  condition,  the  other  of  modern  con- 
1 struction.  The  walls  were  taken  down  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century’,  with  the  exception  of 
I the  N.  bastion,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its 
! original  state.  The  New  Town,  K.  from  the  Old 
Town,  built  according  to  the  modem  fashion,  con- 
tains a square  and  several  wide  streets.  The  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Claddagh,  inhabited  exclusively' 
by  fishermen,  lies  on  the  YV.  side  of  the  river.  The 
town,  with  the  surrounding  district,  comprising 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  and  seven  others  in  the 
j vicinity,  constitutes  the  wardenship  of  Galwav,  a 
I separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  exempted  from 
that  of  the  bishop,  and  subject  only  to  the  areh- 
! bishop’s  triennial  visitation.  According  to  the 
K.  Gath,  arrangements,  the  town  is  the  head  of 
the  newly  erected  sec  of  Galway,  comprising  12 
parishes.  The  (»ari»h  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
large  and  venerable  cruciform  structure  iu  tho 
I minted  Gothic  style,  of  considerable  antiquity’, 

| having  been  founded  in  1320.  The  R.  Cath.  chapel 
I of  the  same  parish,  which  is  also  the  bishop’s 
cathedral,  is  a spacious  modem  edifice.  The  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  Augustiues,  have  monas- 
i terics  here,  to  each  of  which  a chn|>el  is  attached, 

1 as  is  one  to  the  nunnery  of  the  order  of  the 
I ‘resent  At  ion.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  a 
I meeting-house.  The  educational  establishment* 

I comprise  one  of  the  new  Queen’s  Colleges  opened 
I in  1MJ9;  a classical  school,  on  the  endowment  of 
Erasmus  Smith ; a large  parochial  school  for  boys 
| and  another  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  nuns  of 
I the  Presentation,  and  several  private  schools.  The 
charitable  establishments  are  the  house  of  in- 
; dustry,  with  a dispensary',  the  Protestant  poor- 
house,  the  widows’  and  orphans’  asylum,  and  the 
j Magdalen  asylum. 

The  town  is  governed  by  the  high-sheriff,  re- 
corder, local  magistrates,  and  a board  of  twenty- 
one  commissioners,  elected  triennial!  v.  Town  re- 
venue almve  2,000/.  a year.  A court  of  record 
for  pleas  to  any  amount  is  held  on  Monday’s  and 
Fridays.  The  assizes,  both  for  the  co.  and  the 
town,  are  held  here,  as  are  the  general  sessions  of 
the  peace  for  the  co.,  in  April  and  October,  and 
those  for  the  town  four  times  a year.  The  bor. 
sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  II*  of  C.,  and  one 
to  the  imperial  II.  ofC.,  down  to  the  |>as*ing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  gave  it  again  two  mem- 
I l*er».  The  |>arL  bor.  includes  the  entire  co.  of 
| the  town,  ami  had  1,28*1  regis.  voters  in  1CG5, 
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The  court-houses  for  the  co.  and  for  the  town  arc  j 
elegant  buildings  of  modem  construction.  The 
workhouse,  opened  in  1842,  has  room  for  1,300 
inmates,  which  is  not  more  than  required. 

Galway  is  not  a manufacturing  town.  The  linen 
manufacture  was  attempted,  but  failed.  Its  trade 
at  present  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the  ex- 
tant of  agricultural  produre,  tish,  kelp,  and  marble, 
lieautiful  slabs  of  large  size  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land  and  the  U.  States.  It  is  sawn  and  polished 
in  mills  in  the  town.  It  has  several  flour-mills, 
two  foundries,  two  breweries,  a paper-mill,  and 
two  distilleries.  The  salmon  fishery  is  valuable  ; 
the  fishery  of  cod,  hake,  and  haddock  is  less 
valuable  than  it  might  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
pgvertv  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  their  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  rules  devised  by  themselves 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  business. 
The  progress  of  Galway  was  long  checked  by  the 
insufficiency  of  its  harliour,  which  dries  at  low 
water,  so  that  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden 
were  obliged  to  anchor  lietwccn  the  town  and 
Mutton  Island,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
SW.  gales.  To  obviate  these  defects,  an  exten- 
sive dock  has  been  constructed,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water.  A lighthouse  has 
also  been  erected  on  Mutton  Island  ; and  the  bay 
north  of  the  island  now  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, used  for  a time  by  the  large  mail  steamers 
which,  by  contract  with  the  government,  ran  from 
Galwav  to  America.  The  steamers  ceased  to  run 
in  1864. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port,  of  Galway 
consisted,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1864,  of  12  sailing  ves- 
sels under  fiO,  and  6 above  50  tors;  besides  1 
steamer  of  36,  nrd  another  of  67  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  was 
29,785/.  in  1859  ; 31,201/.  in  1861 ; and  23,372/.  in 
1863.  The  total  exports  of  home  produce  amounted 
to  85,141/.  in  1869;  77,175/.  in  I860;  4.658/.  in 
1861 ; 393/.  in  1862;  and  7 ,587/.  in  1863  — alto- 
gether a most  extraordinary  variation,  such  as  is 
visible  at  no  other  maritime  town  in  the  U.  K. 

Until  of  late  years,  Galway  had  but  little  con- 
nection, owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  with  the 
extensive  country  W.  from  it.  This  defect  is 
now,  however,  in  a great  measure  obviated  by  the 
carrying  of  roads  into  Connemara,  Joyce’s 
Country,  and  other  wild  districts,  affording  an 
easv  transit  for  their  produce  to  Galway. 

the  inhabs.  of  the  Claddagh  suburb  constitute 
a separate  community;  their  number  is  from  6,000 
to  0,000,  and  they  are  so  exclusively  fishermen 
that  their  cottages  have  scarcely  even  a potato 
garden  attached  to  them.  The  community  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  elected  by  themselves,  whose 
authority  is  so  highly  respected  that  apjteals  from 
his  decisions  to  the  constituted  authorities  are 
almost  unknown.  Their  dress  is  comfortable  and 
substantial,  but  of  a peculiar  make.  When  at 
home,  the  men  arc  wholly  unemployed.  They 
leave  the  entire  superintendence  of  their  pecu- 
niary affairs  to  the  women,  who  receive  the  car- 
goes of  fish  on  the  arrival  of  the  lioata,  dispose  of 
the  produce,  and  supply  the  male  part  of  their 
families  with  clothing,  food,  and  spirits.  The 
men  indulge  in  whisky;  hut  riots  or  tumults 
originating  in  excess  arc  notwithstanding  infre- 
quent, and  when  they  go  to  sea,  which  they  do 
in  a body,  commanded  by  a leader  to  regulate 
their  movements,  they  strictly  prohibit  any 
whisky  being  brought  aboard  their  boats.  Their 
strong  religious  feeling  is  evinced  by  the  erection 
of  a large  chapel  out  of  their  earnings,  and  by 
the  libernlity  of  their  contributions  to  the  support 
of  its  officiating  clergymen;  as  also  from  the 
custom,  undeviatingly  adhered  to,  of  having  a 
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i prayer  offered  up  by  a clergyman,  according  to  a 
specified  form,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  their 
fleet  of  fishing  craft. 

GAN  l)  I A,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  distr. 
Denia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  34  m.  8SE.  Valencia. 
Pop.  6,473  in  1857.  Gandia  is  an  agreeable  town, 
and  is  noted  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  has  a tine  collegiate  church,  convent,  college, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  There  is  a small  harbour, 
and  an  active  fishery  is  carried  on  ; besides  which, 
there  are  some  linen  manufactures.  Gandia  is  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
of  Sjuiiii,  where  much  hemp  and  flax  is  grown, 
and  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm  is  carried  on 
extensivelv. 

GANGES,  the  principal  river,  or,  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed,  the  Nile,  of  Hindustan, 
through  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  which  it  flows, 
watering  its  most  fertile  region,  and  extending 
through  13  degrees  of  long,  and  nearly  10  degrees 
of  lat.  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  Bay  of  IVengal.  Its  course  is  almost  wholly 
comprised  within  the  British  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal and  Agra.  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads, 
the  Bhngirathi  and  Alcananda,  about  lat.  31°  N., 
and  between  long.  7!*°  and  80®  E.  The  Bliagi- 
rathi,  or  W.  branch,  though  neither  the  longest 
nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the 
* true  Ganges.’  It  issues  about  12  m.  above  Gan- 
goutri,  aud  200  m.  NNW.  Delhi,  from  under  a 
low  arch  called  the  ‘ Cow’s  Mouth,’  at  the  Ixase  of 
a mass  of  frozen  snow,  about  13,800  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; with  a mean  breadth  of  27  ft., 
and  a medium  depth  of  12  inches.  It  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Alcananda  at  Deoprang,  about 
9 m.  SW.  Scrinagur ; lat.  30°  9'  X.,  long.  78°  33' 
E.  The  resulting  stream,  with  a width  of  about 
80  yards,  assumes  the  name  of  the  Ganges;  and 
at  ilurdwar  enters  the  great  plain  of  Hindustan 
at  an  elevation  of  only  1,024  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  flows  thence,  with  a smooth  navi- 
gable stream,  to  the  wean,  a distance  of  nt>out 

l, 350  m.,  diffusing  abundance  on  all  sides  bv  its 
waters,  its  products,  and  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  internal  transit.  As  far  as  Ilurdwar  its  course 
is  mostly  S.orSW. ; thence  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna,  in  lat.  25°  26',  long.  81°  10',  it  runs 
generally  SE. ; from  Allahabad  to  Kajemnhal  its 
course  is  mostly  E. ; aud  it  then  turns  SE,  and 
lastly  S.,  till  it  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by 
numerous  mouths,  between  lat.  23°  and  21°  30' 
N.,  and  long.  88°  and  90°  40'  E.  Its  entire  course 
may  be  about  1,500  m.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges  are  the  Jumna,  Bamgunga,  Goorapty, 
Goggra,  Sone,  G unduck,  Com,  Maliaiiundo,  aiid 
Teesta.  They  vary  in  length  from  300  to  600 

m.  ; and  except  the  Sone,  flow  towards  the  Ganges 
from  the  N. 

About  200  m.  from  the  sea,  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  (which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Nile)  begins  to  be  formed.  Of  its  two  princifial 
arms,  which  form  the  outermost  of  the  whole 
series,  the  E.  is  the  larger,  and  preserves  the 
original  direction  of  the  main  stream,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  Ganges;  but  the  W.  arm, 
or  Cossimhaxar  branch,  called  afterwards  the 
Hooghly,  is  considered  by  the  natives  the  true 
Bha^irathi,  and  invested  by  them  with  the  greatest 
portion  of  sanctity.  The  whole  of  the  delta  l»e- 
tween  the  two  principal  arms  is  a vast  alluvial 
flat,  nearly  200  in.  in  breadth,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivets  interlacing  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions. and  which  enter  the  sea  by  from  12  to  20 
mouths.  The  region  round  the’  mouths  of  the 
Guugus,  termed  the  Sunderbunds,  is  a pestiferous 
tract,  covered  with  jungle,  and  swarming  with 
tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
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Between  Hurdwar  and  Allahabad  the  corns®  of 
the  Ganges  in  tolerably  straight,  the  breadth  of 
its  bed  generally  being  from  1 to  \\  in.  Thence- 
forward it ‘winds  more:  and  having  received  the 
Goggra,  Hone,  and  Gunduck,  attains  its  greatest  i 
magnitude.  For  the  last  GOO  m.  of  its  course  its 
bed  varies  from  £ m.  to  3 m.  in  width,  and  at  the 
lowest  season  the  mean  breadth  of  its  channel  is 
atniut  3-iths  of  a m.  Above  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna  it  is  sometimes  fordable;  below  that 
confluence  it  is  generally  of  considerable,  depth, 
for  the  additional  streams  bring  a greater  accession 
of  depth  than  width.  At  500  m.  from  the  sea  the 
Ganges  is  30  ft.  deep,  ami  it  continues  of  that 
depth,  at  the  least,  till  it  approaches  very  near  its 
mouth.  The  rate  of  descent  from  llunlwar  to  the 
sea  averages  about  9 inches  a m.,  hut  nearly 
2-3rds  of  the  entire  fall  takes  place  before  reach- 
ing Cawnpore.  The  mean  rate  of  the  current  in 
the  dry  months  is  less  than  3 m.  an  hour,  but  in 
the  wet  season  it  is  often  from  5 to  G m..  and  in 
particular  situations  from  7 to  8 m.  The  banks  of 
the  Ganges  are  commonly  precipitous  on  the  side 
on  which  the  current  impinges,  and  shelving  on 
the  other  side.  The  force  of  the  stream,  when  the 
river  is  at  its  height,  sometimes  breaks  down  the 
hanks,  which  are  composed  of  a loose  and  yielding 
soil,  with  such  rapidity  that  an  acre  of  land  has 
Itccn  seen  to  disappear  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
From  the  great  quantity  of  inud  brought  down  by 
the  river  in  the  latter  season,  and  other  causes,  its 
mouths  arc  encumbered  with  bars  and  shoals. 
The  Hooghlv  is  less  so  than  the  E.  arm,  but  no 
ship  drawing  more  than  15  ft.  water  can  navigate 
the  latter  with  safety  ; and  the  K.  1.  C.’s ships,  that 
were  usually  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  burden,  and 
drew  above  22  ft.  water,  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
Kaugor  Island.  (C fa wf uni's  Miss,  to  Siam,  i.  3.) 
The  Cossimhazar  branch,  also,  is  almost  dry  from 
Oct.  to  Mav  : and  the  Chundna,  which  enters  the 
sea  bv  the  )looringottah  mouth,  is  the  only  branch 
that  is  at  all  times  navigable. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Ganges  is  owing 
chiefly  to  tbt  tropical  rains.  These  prevail  succes- 
sively throughout  all  the  countries  through  which 
the  Ganges  flows;  and  in  this  respect  its  inundation 
d ifTcrs  from  that  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters  are 
augmented  by  rains  falling  along  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  only.  The  Gauges,  and  other  rivers  in 
Bengal,  begin  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  mins 
in  the  mountains  at  the  end  of  April,  their  rate  of 
increase  for  the  first  fortnight  being  about  an  inch 
a day;  this  gradually  augments  to  2 or  8 inches  a 
day,  and  the  total  rise  amounts,  by  the  end  of 
June,  to  between  15  and  16  ft.,  or  hnlf  the  entire 
height  it  attains,  before  any  qiiautitv  of  rain  falls 
in  Bengal.  But  from  the  latter  period,  when  the 
rains  there  become  general,  the  medium  increase 
of  the  water  is  about  5 inches  a day;  and  by  the 
end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  are  under 
water.  The  progress  of  the  inundation,  in  conse- 
quence? of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  is  very  slow, 
being  no  more  than  half  a mile  an  hour.  Owing 
to  tins  and  other  physical  causes,  the  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  waters  adjacent  to,  and  at  a 
distance  from,  the  sea,  is  very  considerable,  but 
increases  in  pro|>ortioii  to  the  distance.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sunderbunds,  the  influence  of  the 
inundation  is  at  ordinary  times  little  or  not  at  all 
felt:  at  Luclii|)Oor,  about  10  m.  inland,  it  is  when 
highest  about.  G ft.  in  elevation ; at  Dacca  14  ft.; 
at  Custee  31  ft.,  and  at  Jclliuglcy,  near  the  apex 
of  the  delta,  32  ft.  The  total  increase  at  the  latter 
place  may  however,  in  medium  years,  l»e  set  down 
at  31  ft.  The  rise  of  the  inundation  continues  till 
nearly  the  middle  of  Aug.  For  a few  days  pre- 


ceding the  15th  of  that  month,  its  height  is  nearly' 
stationary ; but  it  then  begins  to  decrease,  not- 
withstanding that  great  quantities  of  rain  continue 
to  fall  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks.  During 
the  latter  half  of  Aug.,  and  the  whole  of  Sept.,  the 
decrease  is  from  3 to  4 inches  a day ; from  Sent, 
till  the  end  of  Nov.  it  gradually  lessens  from  3 in. 
to  in.  The  decrease  of  the  inundation,  how- 
ever. does  not.  uniformly  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  river,  by  reason  of  the  height,  of  the  banks ; 
but  after  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  when  the  rains 
have  nearly  ceased,  the  remainder  of  it  goes  off 
quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  lands  highly 
manured.  The  ( hinges  decreases  at  the  average 
rate  of  half  an  inch  a day  from  the  end  of  No- 
vember to  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  it  is 
lowest  in  Bengal,  though  the  rams  in  the  moun- 
tains have  already  begun  to  augment  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  Major  Bcnnell  estimated 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges 
per  second  in  the  dry  season  at  80,000  cubic  ft., 
and  in  the  rainy  season  at  405,000  cubic  ft. ; l»eing 
for  the  average  of  the  year  130,000  cubic  ft.  per 
second.  But,  according  to  some  observations  made 
at  Ghazi|>ore,  altove  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Everest  in 
1831,  it  would  ap|M>ar  that  in  the  four  months  of 
the  flood  season  (June  to  Sept.)  about  500,000 
cubic  ft.  per  second  are  discharged  ; while  the 
average  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  onlv 
100,000  cubic  ft.  per  second.  The  quantity  of 
earth  brought  down  by  the  river  is  very  great. 
According  to  Mr.  Everest,  the  solid  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water  during  the  rains  weighs 
ubout  1 -128th  purt  of  the  water,  and  occupies 
about  l-85Gth  {(art  of  its  bulk  ; giving  a dis- 
charge of  about  577  cubic  ft.  of  mud  per  second, 
or  6,082,04 1 , 600  cubic  ft.  for  the  discharge  in  the 
122  days  of  rain.  The  total  annual  discharge  of 
mud  is  estimated  at  6.308,077,440  cubic  ft.;  the 
weight  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  LyeU,  would 
exceed  sixty  times  that  of  the  great* pyramid  of 
Egypt.  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  No.  G, 
p.  238;  Lycll’s  Geology,  i.  3G 1-364.) 

A very  striking  effect  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Ganges  Is  the  change  produced  by  it,  year  after 
year,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Tliis  happens  in 
numerous  parts  of  its  course  through  the  lower 
portion  of  the  great  plain  of  llimlostan  ; hut  par- 
ticularly in  Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  the  most 
loose  and  yielding.  The  different  brandies  of  the 
river  constantly  shifting  their  places,  a numlicr  of 
extensive  jkteU  or  marshes  are  continually  being 
produced;  and  the  geographical  face  of  the  coun- 
try, the  condition  and  extent  of  private  proj»er- 
tics,  Ac.,  change  in  the  same  proportion.  In  con- 
sequence also  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flows,  the  river  is  alternately  forming 
and  destroying  islands  in  its  bed,  some  of  which 
are  4 or  6 m.  in  extent,  yet  formed  or  removed 
in  the  space  of  a few  years.  Certain  tracts  arc 
preserved  from  thoimuulation  by  being  surrounded 
by  dykes,  the  collective  length  of  which  was  esti- 
mated in  KennelTs  time  at  upwards  of  1,000  in. 
The  policy  of  their  erection  lias  been  considered 
very  doubtful,  for  the  land  has  to  be  irrigated  at 
certain  periods,  when  the  dykes  must  lie  cut;  lie- 
sides  which,  they  do  not  always  answer  their 
purpose,  owing  to  the  want  of  tenacity  in  their 
materials;  and  they  are  maintained  at,  a great 
expense.  The  country  has,  however,  been  brought 
by  them  into  so  artificial  a slate,  that  there  is  now 
no  alternative  but  to  perdst  in  keeping  them  up. 

The  Ganges,  like  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Amazon, 
several  European  rivers,  the  Gulf  \>f  Cambay,  on 
the  opposite  sale  of  llindostan,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  bore,  or  a rapid*  rush  of  the 
tide  in  a perpendicular  face*  up  the  river  to  a con- 
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siderable  distance.  It  is  especially  strong  at  spring 
tides.  This  occurs  in  nil  tin*  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
ami  particularly  in  the  Hooghlv,  through  which 
branch  it  ascends  as  far  as  Culna,  or  even  Xuddea, 
200  m.  from  the  sea.  The  column  of  water  is 
sometimes  a dozen  feet  in  height  near  the  inouth 
of  the  river,  ami  often  5 ft.  high  opposite  Calcul  ta. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  a monstrous  billow  in  a 
storm,  or  the  dash  of  a foaming  surf : its  sound 
resembles  that  of  a steamboat,  but  is  infinitely 
louder.  Sometimes  it  takes  one  side  of  the  river, 
sometimes  the  other:  it  never  extends  over  the 
whole  basin.  ‘The  time  of  its  approach  being 
well  known,  hundreds  of  txiats  may  then  1m*  seen 
rowing,  os  for  life,  towards  the  middle  of  the  river, 
the  crews  urging  on  each  other  with  wild  shouts 
or  shrieks,  though  at  the  moment.no  danger  a p- 
pears;  but  soon  afterwards  the  spectator  is  made 
Muisible  how  necessary  was  the.  precaution,  as  the 
tnire  foams  by  with  tremendous  noise  ami  velocity.’ 
(Hcbcr,  in  Mod.  Trav.,  ix.  10*.) 

Hut,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawfurd, — ‘ With  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Ganges,  the 
English,  if  their  Indian  conquests  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  them,  owe  almost  as  much  gratitude 
to  the  Ganges  as  the  Hindoos  themselves,  for 
unquestionably  to  it  they  are  indebted  for  their 
Indian  empire.  It  is  the  great  military  highway 
which  enabled  us  to  conquer  the  richest  provinces 
of  Hindostan, — the  acquisition  of  which  enabled 
us  eventually  to  conquer  and  maintain  the  rest  of 
our  possessions.’  (Embassy  to  Siam,  Ac..  i.  7.) 
Its  value  to  the  natives  of  hindostan  is  immense. 
It  is,  and  always  has  lx*en,  the  grand  route  of  com- 
munication and  traffic  in  that  country,  throughout 
which  the  roads  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  are  very  few.  Not  only  the  main  stream, 
but  all  its  tributaries  from  the  N.  an*  navigable 
for  large  or  small  boats,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains,  for  more  than  half  the  year;  thus 
forming  a most  extensive  system  of  inland  navi- 
gation. Sixty  rears  ago,  Major  Hennell  estimated 
the  number  of  boatmen  employed  on  the  Ganges, 
in  lk*ngal.  Ac.,  at  80,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
commercial  exports  and  imports  conveyed  by  its 
means  at  2,000,0001.  a year.  Hut  ten  times  the 
above  mi m Ur  of  boatmen  would  apparently  1m? 
nearer  the  mark  in  such  a region  of  rivers,  where 
almost  every  cultivator  and  fisherman  is  also  occa- 
sionally a navigator.  And  at  present  the  gross 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  embarked  on  its 
waters  varies  between  12,0<>0,(H>0/.  and  16,000,000/. 
annually,  independent  of  the  inland  trade,  which 
has,  doubtless,  not  a little  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  pop.,  and  the  greater  degree  of 
security  afforded  to  commerce  under  the  English 
rule. 

Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  banks 
so  many  populous  cities.  On  different  branches 
of  the  delta  are  placed  Calcutta,  Moorshedabod, 
and  Ifacca,  the  three  great  cities  of  Bengal,  with  a 
united  pop.  of  little  short  of  a million ; besides 
Chinaurah,  Cliandernagore,  Hooglilv,  Cutwa,  Bur- 
hani|HM>r,  Cossimbaxnr,  Kishcnagur,  and  Jessore. 
Proceeding  up  its  course,  wc  find  on  its  I winks 
Knjemahnl,  Monghir,  Patna,  Ghazipoor,  Benares. 
Allahalwid,  Cawnpore,  ami  Furruckabod ; with 
myriads  of  villages,  temples,  ami  bungalows. 

The  native  craft  used  in  the  Ganges  vary  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  flat  clinker- 
built  vessels  of  the  W.  districts  give  way  about 
Patna  to  lofty,  deep,  and  heavy  boats,  which  na- 
vigate the  river  thence  to  Calcutta.  In  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  again,  the  shallowness  of  the  streams 
requires  that  the  vessels  should  lie  without  keels; 
snd  the  banks  there  being  impracticable  for  the 
tracking-ro|ie,  rowing  is  the  chief  method  of  pro- 
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pulsion.  The  lmats  on  the  main  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
and  others  in  the  K.  part  of  the  delta,  are  Utter 
than  those  on  the  llooghly,  though  all  an*  of  a 
very  nide  and  cheap  kind.  Within  the  last  20 
vears,  the  river  has  been  extensively  navigated 
by  steamers,  some  of  them,  in  the  upper  parts, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  draw  but  a few  feet  of 
water,  in  order  to  safely  navigate  the  shallows. 

The  Ganges,  from  Gangoutri  to  Saugor  Island, 
is  considered  holy  by  Hindoos  of  all  castes,  though 
in  some  places  much  more  so  than  in  others. 
Hindoo  witnesses  in  British  courts  of  justice  arc 
sworn  upon  the  w ater  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  are  upon  their  sacred  books. 
The  Ganges  water  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to 
purify  from  all  sins;  many  ablutions  and  suicides 
accordingly  take  place  in  it ; and  the  feet  of  the 
dying,  when  they  are  sufficiently  near  residents,  are 
in  most  instances  immersed  in  it.  (Hcnnell's  Me- 
moir on  a Map  of  Hindostan,  pp. 335-355 ; Hamil- 
ton’s Hindostan  and  E.  I.  Gaz. ; Hitter’s  Erd- 
kuiide  von  Asicn,  iv.  part  2,  pp.  1100-1248; 
Asiat.  Researches;  Colcbroke;  Hcbcr;  Prinaep, 
paMim.) 

GAN  JAM.  a distr.  of  British  Hindostan.  (See 
Circa hs,  Northern.) 

Ganjam,  a town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
above  distr.,  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
84  in.  SE.  Cuttack,  ami  635  in.  ME.  Madras.  It 
formerly  hod  a considerable  pop.,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous ami  excellent  private  houses  Ulouging  to 
British  civil  officers,  a fort,  and  cantonments;  hut  it 
has  now,  in  great  part,  been  deserted  and  fallen 
into  decav. 

GAN  NAT.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Allier,  cap. 
ammd.,  on  the  Andelot,  33  m.  S.  Moulin*,  on  the 
railway  from  Motilins  to  Clermont.  Pern.  5.500 
in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle  still 
serve  as  a prison.  It  has  a hospital,  and  a tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction. 

GAP  (an.  J 'apinrum),  a towrn  of  France,  dep. 
Ilautes  Aljw*s,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a wide  val- 
ley, nearly  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the 
lower  Alpine  ranges,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  by  way  of  Grenoble,  44  in.  SE.  Grenoble. 
Pop.  8,210  in  1861.  It  is  a very  ill-built  and  gene- 
rally disagreeable  town.  Its  principal  public  edifices 
are,  the  cathedral,  prefecture,  town-hall,  bishop’s 
palace,  hall  of  justice,  and  barracks,  some  of 
which  are  good  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  richly  ornamented  ; it  con- 
tains the  tomb  and  effigy  of  the  celebrated  con- 
stable de  Lesdiguieres,  The  tomb  is  a sarcophagus 
of  black  marble,  surrounded  with  bas-reliefs  in 
alabaster,  representing  the  princifinl  actions  of 
that  warrior.  It  has  several  other  churches,  a 
communal  college,  a society  of  emulation,  a 
imwuin  of  natural  history,  collections  of  painting* 
sculpture,  antiquities,  anil  physical  objects,  and  a 
small  theatre. 

Gap  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce ; it  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen  fabrics,  silks,  chamois  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  varn.  Its  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  very  fertile;  there  are  in  it 
marble  quarries  known  to  the  ancient  Homans, 
and  many  mineral  springs.  'The  town  is  of  very 
great  antiquity;  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  Tritorii , 
under  the  name  of  Yap.  It  became  the  sent  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  4tli  century,  and  belonged  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  its  own  prince  or  count 
bisho]»s.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  devastations  of  the.  Lombards  and 
Saracens,  ami  from  repeated  sieges,  fires,  the 
plague,  and  religious  wars,  but,  more  than  all, 
from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Pro- 
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Ttously  to  1C30,  Gap  is  said  to  have  had  10,000  j tares.  In  the  salt  pans  of  Peccais,  daring  June 
inhnb.  and  July,  as  many  as  2.000  hands  are  employed  to 

GARD,  a d^p.  of  France,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  wash  thfc  produce.  About  1.200  workmen  nreem- 
kiugdom,  formerly  comprised  in  the  privy,  of  Lan-  ployed  in  the*  gypsum,  mill-stone,  and  other  quar- 
gucdoc;  between  lnt.  43°  27'  and  44°  27'  N.,  and  ries.  Gard  stands  at  the  head  of  the  de'ps.  in  the 
long.  3°  17' and  4°  50'  E. ; having  N.  the  ddpa.  S*  of  France  for  manufacturing  industry  s it  is  espe- 
Lozorc  and  Ardeche ; K.  the  Rhone,  separating  chilly  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  silk, 
it  from  Vaucluse  and  Bouches-du-Rhone ; W.  The  principal  seat  of  these  is  Nimea,  where  they 
Avcvron  ; and  8.  Hcrault,  the  Mediterranean, and  employ  alvout  13,000  hands.  Jhe  other  manufnc- 
the  isle  de,  (’am  argue.  Area,  583,550  hectares;  lures  are  those  of  cotton  ami  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 
pop.  422,107  in  1861.  The  N.  and  \V.  parts  are  j paper,  pasteboard,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  and  earth- 
occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Cevennes,  the  enware ; there  are  besides  many  tawing  and  dyeing 
general  slope  of  the  de'p.  being  from  NW.  to  SE.,  I establishments.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast 
m which  latter  part  of  its  surface  there  Ls  a con-  i canals  arc  numerous,  and  include  those  of  Ileau- 
siderable  extent  of  level  country,  with  numerous  eaire,  Sylvereal,  and  Grand  Roubinc.  There  is, 
and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.  Most  of  the  however,  but  one  sea-port,  Aigues  Mortes,  and 
rivers  have  a SE.  direction  ; the  principal  are  the  this  is  4 m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
Gard  or  Garden  (whence  the  dtfp» derives  its  name),  it  communicates  by  the  last-named  canal.  102 
the  Ci*ze,  and  the  Yidourle.  The  Gard,  which  fairs  are  anuunllv  holden  in  the  dep. ; among 
rises  in  the  Cevennes  from  several  sources,  runs  j them  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Reaucaire  (which 
through  the  centre  of  the  de'p.,  and  falls  into  the  see).  Gard  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
Rhone  not  far  from  Beaucaire,  after  a course  of  38  cantons,  and  438  communes.  The  chief  towns 
about  60  m.  It  at  first  passes  through  a succession  I arc  Rimes,  the  cap.,  Aluis,  Uzes,  and  Le 
of  deep  mountain  gorges ; and  when  the  snows  in  Yignn. 

the  Cevennes  begin  to  melt,  it  subjects  the  lower  _ The  antiquities  in  the  dep.  belong  principally  to 
parts  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  to  the  Roman  period.  The  principal  is  the  amphi- 
ex tensive  and  often  very  destructive  inundations,  theatre  (see  NlMKs),and  the  Pont  de  Card.  The 
Its  bed  sometimes  increases  in  width  to  nearly  a latter  is  an  aqueduct,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
mile ; and  its  waters  not  unfrequently  rise  from  18  relics  of  the  Roman  power,  built  over  the  Gardon, 
to  20  ft.  in  a few  hours  The  Hcrault  has  its  about  10  m.  NE.  Rimes.  Mr.  Inglis  thus  de- 
source  in  this  dejv.  Climate  variable,  hut  for  the  scribes  it  (Switzerland.  «frt\,  ch.  xxii.):  ‘The. 
most  j>art  hot  and  dry.  The  N.  wind,  or  bise,  aqueduct  is  formed  u|von  three  bridges,  one  above 
blows  sometimes  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the  another;  the  total  height,  from  the  level  of  the 
aeirocco  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  arable  lands  river  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  Iveing  156  ft. 
comprise  about  157,500  hectares ; vineyards  about  The  undermost  of  the  bridges  consists  of  six 
71, (Hid  do. ; forests,  106,472  do.;  and  heaths  about  arches,  through  five  largest  of  which  the  river 
158,000  do.  Though  the  arable  land  is  in  general  | passes.  The  middle  bridge  has  eleven  arches; 
pretty  fertile,  the  produce  of  coni,  owing  to  the  and  the  uppermost  has  thirty-five  arches  (but 
extremely  backward  state  of  agriculture,  is  esti-  these  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  both  the 
mated  at  only  650,000  hectolitres,  being  about  half  other  tiers).  Above  this  is  the  aqueduct,  which 
the  quantity  required  fur  home  consumption.  It  Ls  4^  ft.  high,  and  4 ft.  wide.  The  arches  both  of 
is  princi(ta)ly  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  A good  the  lower  and  middle  bridge  are  unequal;  which, 
many  potatoes  ore  also  grown,  and  in  the  moun-  ; if  it  does  not  increase  the  architectural  beauty  of 
tain  region  chestnuts  go  far  to  supply  t lie  place  of  i the  structure,  certainly  adds  to  its  picturesque 
corn ; the  Cevennes  taring  covered  with  chestnut  i effect.  The  two  lower  stories  of  the  bridge  arc 
woods.  The  plough  described  by  Virgil,  drawn  by  | formed  of  hewn  stones,  placed  together  without 
two  mules,  is  in  common  use.  The  annual  produce  the  aid  of  any  cement ; out  the  tnasonwork  un- 
of  %vine  is  estimated  at  1,120,000  hectolitres,  a j demeath  the  aqueduct  is  of  rough  stones  ce- 
third  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  de’p. ; the  men  ted,  by  which  all  filtration  was  of  course  pre- 
wines of  St.  Gilles  ami  Favel  are  those  most  vented.’  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  {tower, 
esteemed.  The  date,  jujube,  pistachio,  end  I the  Vandala,  Visigoths,  Saracen*  and  Frau  ks  aue- 
pomegranate  flourish  in  the  open  air;  oranges  cessively  possessed  this  dep. 
and  lemons  are  grown,  but  a good  deal  of  GARDA  (LAKE  OF),  an.  Lac un  Bmacus,  a 
care  is  required  in  their  culture.  Olive  trees  famous  lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  Imunded  by  the 
are  grown  on  low  hills  with  a S.  aspect;  but  provs.  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  and  Verona,  and  the 
they  suffer  severely  from  cold  winters,  and  their  cire.  of  Rove  redo  in  the  Tyrol.  From  Pcschiera, 
number  has  decreased  of  late.  Gard  is  the  at  its  SE. extremity  (15  m.  W.  Verona),  it  stretches 
principal  dep.  in  France  for  the  culture  of  the  NNE.  to  Kiva,  a distance  of  about  35  in.  Its 
mulberry;  the  quantity  of  cocoons  collected  lower  or  S.  portion  is  about  12  m.  across  where 
amount  to  about  3,000,000  kilogrammes  per  an-  broadest ; but  its  upper  or  N.  portion  is  not  more 
num.  than  from  3 to  4 m.  across.  It  is  everywhere  en- 

M ore  than  500,000  sheep  belong  to  this  dep.,  closod  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  except  on  the 
yielding  about  900,000  kilog.  of  wool.  Many  of  the  S.,  where  the  luxuriant  plain  presents  a striking 
flocks  are  sent  to  feed  on  the  Alps  in  the  summer,  contrast  to  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  that 
The  greater  part  of  the  dep#  is  parcelled  out  into  closes  round  its  upjier  waters, 
very  small  estates,  and  the  number  of  consider-  On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  between  Peschiem 
able  properties  is  greatly  below  the  average  of  the  and  Kivoltclla,  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Sinnione 
kingdom.  Gard  is  rich  in  minerals;  and  mining,  projects  about  4 m.  into  the  lake.  It  is  joined  to 
though  ill-conducted,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  the  mainland  by  a low  slender  neck,  hut  behind 
sources  of  its  wealth.  Iron,  argentiferous  lead,  this  it  rises  into  a hill  covered  with  olives,  at  the 
antimony,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the  extremity  of  which  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be 
mountains;  and  gold  is  met  with  in  the  sands  of  those  of  the  villa  of  Catullus.  But  whether  this 
some  of  the  rivers.  Iron  and  coal  are  abundant ; be  so  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that 
the  forges  of  the  arrond.  of  AlaLs  alone  employ  the  poet  hud  a country-house  in  this  singularly 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hands.  Great  quantities  of  beautiful  situation;  and  he  has  expressed  his 
salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt  marshes  on  the  admiration  of  and  attachment  to  it  in  some  fine 
coast,  which  altogether  occupy  a surface  of  8G  hcc-  verses 
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• Peninsula  rum  Sirmlo,  insularnmqnc 
i taelle,  qaaaoonqne  in  liqccutibu*  Htognis 
Mariqne  vasto  fert  uterque  Ncptunus : 

Quam  te  llbeater,  qnoraquo  Uetus  inviso!  * 

Catull.  32. 

‘The  soil  of  this  peninsula,’  says  Eustace,  ‘is 
fertile,  and  its  surface  varied ; sometimes  shelving 
in  a gentle  declivity,  at  other  times  breaking  in 
craggy  magnificence;  and  thus  furnishing  even* 
requisite  for  delightful  walks  and  luxurious  baths; 
while  the  views  vary  at  every  step,  presenting ! 
rich  coasts  or  barren  mountains,  sometimes  con-  ; 
lined  to  the  cultivated  scenes  of  the  neighbouring 
shore,  and  at  other  times  bewildered  and  lost  in 
the  windings  of  the  lake  and  the  recesses  of  the 
Alps.’  (u  203,  8vo.  ed.) 

The  surface  of  this  lake  is  elevated  about  320  ft.  I 
above  the  Mediterranean  ; it  Is  generally  deep ; its 
waters  are  remarkably  pure  and  limpid  ; and  it  is 
w ell  stocked  with  fish.  In  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer the  level  of  its  surface  is  raised  4 or  5 ft.  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Al|*.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sarco  at  its  N.  extremity  near 
Kira;  but  none  of  its  other  feeders  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  merit  any  special  notice.  Its  sur-  | 
plus  waters  are  earned  off  by  the  Mincio,  which 
issues  from  it  at  Peschicra.  A great  number  of 
towns  and  villages  are  built  upon  its  banks,  of 
w hich  the  princijial,  besides  Peschicra,  are  Desen- 
zano,  Salo,  Gargnano,  Iiiva,  Garda,  whence  the 
lake  has  its  modem  name,  A*c.  The  greater  num- 
lier  of  these  towns  have  safe  and  commodious 
harbours,  ami  a good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on 
upon  the  lake.  Like  all  Alpine  lakes,  it  is  subject 
to  violent  storms  ami  gusts  of  wind,  a peculiarity 
to  which  Virgil  has  alluded — 

4 Flactibtu  ct  fremitu  awurgen*  Ben  see  mnrino.’ 
Georg,  ii.  line  160. 

GARLIESTOWN,  a village  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  at  the  head  of  a small  bay, 
W.  coast  of  Wigtown  Bay.  Pop.  685  in  186 1.  The 
main  street  is  in  the  form  of  a semicircle,  facing 
the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is  tolerably  safe  and 
commodious,  is  the  centre  of  a good  deal  of  const-  , 
ing  trade;  and  it  is  the  only  port  in  Wigtown-’ 
shire  at  which  the  steamer  that  plies  twtween  i 
Gallowav  and  Liverpool  touches.  Galloway  House,  i 
the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Gallowav,  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  Patrick  Han- 
uay,  a poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Sorbic 
Place  (of  which  bis  father  was  proprietor),  near 
Garliestnn. 

GAKMOUTH,  a sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Elgin, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spcv.  35  m.  NW.  Aberdeen, 
and  6$  m.  NE.  Elgin.  Pop.  802  in  1801.  The 
hart >our  w as  injured  by  Morayshire  floods  in  1820, 
by  the  deposition  of  gravel  in  the  bay  ; but  it  is 
still  the  principal  shipping  place  in  the  co.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  grain,  and  salmon.  The 
value  ol  timber  (which  is  floated  down  the  Spey 
from  forests  in  the  interior)  exported  here  was,  at 
one  time,  estimated  at  40,(8 K)£.  a year;  but  it  now 
seldom  exceeds  1,100/.  Almut  20,000  qrs.  of , 
grain,  chiefly  oats  and  wheat,  are  annually  ex- 
ported. The  Spey  Fishing  Company’s  salmon 
smocks  do  not  come  into  the  harbour,  but  load  in 
the  bay.  From  8 to  12  such  smacks  are  employed 
in  conveying  salmon,  chiefly  to  the  Loudon 
market.  . 

GARONNE,  a river  of  France,  which  see.  See 
also  Girondr.  DtP. 

GARONNE  (HAUTE),  a dip.  of  France,  region 
S.,  formerly  comprised  in  the  prow  of  Languedoc,  | 
In-tween  lat  42°  40'  and  43°  b&  N.,  and  long.  0° 
27'  and  2°  8'  W.,  having  N.  the  dip.  , Tarn-et-Ga-  [ 
tonne,  E.  those  of  Tam  and  Aude,  SE.  Ariegc,  W. 
Gera  and  Hautes  Pyrenees,  and  S.  the  Pyrenees,  j 


Area,  628.088  hectares;  pop.  484,081  in  1861.  Its 
SW.  portion  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which,  M.  Malndettn,  it  1 1,190  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  among  which  there  are 
numerous  glaciers.  In  the  NE.  there  are  some 
plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  Garonne  rises 
a little  beyond  the  Spanish  border ; but  most  of 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  in  this  dip.,  which 
hence  derives  its  name.  The  other  chief  rivers  an* 
the  Tam.  Ariegc,  and  Salat,  all  of  which  have  a N. 
course,  and  are  tributary  to  the  Garonne.  Climate 
generally  temperate ; but  none  of  the  Pyrenean 
dips,  suffers  so  much  from  hail-storms.  This  is 
an  essentially  agricultural  dip.,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  grain.  The  arable 
land  amounts  to  alsmt  352,000  hectares ; and  the 
produce  of  com  is,  in  general,  nearly  double  w hat 
w required  for  home  consumption.  Vineyards  oc- 
cupy 48,908  hectares,  and  about  470,000  nectoL  of 
wine  are  made  annually ; the  best  kinds  ore  those 
of  Fronton,  Villnndric,  and  Montesquieu.  < burden 
cultivation  is  well  attended  to.  Near  Toulouse, 
corn-fields,  vineyards, gardens, and  country-house* 
occupy  every  inch  of  land : and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  people  bespeaks  a healthy  and  happy 
condition.  Orange  trees  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers ; the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  is 
very  little  pursued.  The  mountains  and  vallovs 
afford  good  pasturage;  but  there  arc  few  artificial 
meadows ; and  the  number  of  cattle  is  smaller  than 
in  the  contiguous  dips.  Near  Toulouse,  a tine 
breed  of  horses  was  formerly  raised  for  the  dragoon 
sendee,  but  it  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate. 
Poultry  are  plentiful : the  jnUe*  tie  Toulouse,  made 
of  ducks’  livers,  enjoy  a high  reputation.  There 
are  a great  many  small  estates ; the  number  of 
considerable  properties  is,  however,  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  dips.  Mines  numerous,  especially  those 
of  iron;  but  there  are  others  of  copper,  antimony, 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  some  imp.rtaut 
marble  quarries.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant : 
many  of  them  are  visited  by  invalids:  among 
which  may  be  specified  those  of  Bngnferes  de 
Luchon.  Manu  fact  ores  various,  but  not  extensive 
or  flourishing;  the  chief  are  of  tools  and  other 
metallic  articles,  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  sail-cloth,  hats,  watches,  and  ma- 
thematical instruments.  The  trade  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  commences 
in  this  dip.  Toulouse  is  also  the  entrepot  for  sup- 
plying the  N.  of  Spain  with  the  products  of  Cen- 
tral and  N.  Europe.  The  dip.  is  divided  into  4 
arronds.,  39  cantons,  and  597  communes.  The 
chief  towns  are — Toulouse,  the  capital,  Muret, 
St  Gaudens,  and  Villcfranclie. 

GASCONY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  Y>n»vs. 
of  France,  which  comprised,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, the  country  now  included  in  the  dips,  of 
the  Haute*  Pyrenees,  Gen,  and  I^amies,  and  portions 
of  the  country  now  included  in  the  dips,  of  Bouses 
Pyrnuet,  limit  Garonne,  ami  Js>t  et  Garonne. 

GATEHOUSE,  a bor.  of  regality,  river-port 
ami  market-town  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  Fleet,  a little  above  where  it 
falls  into  Fleet  Bay?  and  on  the  high  read  from 
Dumfries  to  Portnatrick,  28  m.  8W.  Dumfries, 
and  6}  m.  W.  by  N.  Kirkcudbright.  Pop.  1 ,635 
in  1861.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  in  a 
romantic  valley  opening  on  the  S.  to  the  sea,  and 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  finely  wooded,  pictu- 
resque hills.  It  consists  principally  of  three 
parallel  streets,  and  is  remarkably  neat,  clean, 
and  well  built.  The  par.  church,  erected  in  1817, 
adjoins  the  town  on  the  N. ; and  it  has  also  a se- 
cession meeting-house, -and  a place  of  worship  f«»r 
Independents.  There  are  4 schools  in  the  jwrish, 
one  of  which  is  parochial.  The  Fleet  is  navigable 
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to  Gatehouse  by  vessels  of  180  ton*  bunion.  It 
was  created  a l>or.  of  barony  in  1795;  and  is  go- 
vernod  by  a provost,  2 bailies,  and  4 counsellors. 
A bor.  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed- 
ing 54  is  held  once  a fortnight.  Market-day, 
Saturday,  and  a rural  fair  4 times  a year. 

Callybouse,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Murray 
family,  lies  about  1 in.  S.  from  the  town.  It  is 
wholly  of  granite,  finely  polished;  it  was  con- 
structed after  a design  by  Adams. 

GATESHEAD,  a pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  E.  div.  of  Chcsterward,  co.  Durham,  on 
S.  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  which  divides  it  from 
Newcastle;  275  m.  N.  London  by  Groat  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  33,587  in  1801.  Gateshead  is  sub- 
stantially a suburb  of  Newcastle,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  two  bridges,  one  of  them  known  as 
Stephenson’s  High  Level  Bridge.  The  latter  is 
130  ft.  above  the  river,  and  carries  the  railway, 
with  roads  beneath  for  vehicles  and  foot  passen- 
gers. The  town  consists  principally  of  one  good 
ami  wide  street,  and  which  is  the  high  road  to  the 
N.  Several  narrow  street*  and  lanes  which  com- 
we  the  remainder  of  the  town  branch  off  on  cat'll 
side  of  the  principal  street,  and  the  pop.  on  the 
different  sides  is  not  very  unequal.  There  is  not 
any  appearance  of  wealth  or  houses  belonging  to 
the  richer  classes ; the  town  is  densely  populated 
with  the  families  of  the  manufacturers  and  pit- 
men ; the  master  manufacturers  or  proprietors  of 
the  coni  pits  reside  in  Newcastle,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  Fells,  where  they  can  enjoy 
a better  atmosphere  than  in  the  town.  The  best 
street  runs  in  a curve  by  the  church  to  the  river, 
saving  the  steep  descent  of  the  High  Street.  The 
jwir.  church  is  a spacious  cruciform  structure,  re- 
gularly built,  having  a handsome  and  lofty  tower; 
the  inferior  was  wholly  repaired  at  great  expense, 
in  1838.  The  rectory,  which  was  until  lately 
close  to  the  church,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs.  In 
Gateshead-fell,  which  was  made  a separate  jiar.  in 
1809,  is  a well-built  church,  o|Naned  in  1825. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  besides  eight 
chapels,  tielonging  to  various  denominations  of 
Dissenters,  of  whom  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are 
the  prevailing  body.  St.  Edmund's  hospital, 
founded  in  1218,  was  in  early  times  a considerable 
monastery;  it  was  re-established  by  James  I.  in 
1611,  and’  now  consists  of  a master,  chaplain,  and 
ten  brethren,  who  divide  the  funds,  about  460 4 
annually.  The  rector  for  the  time  being  is  the 
master,  who  appoints  the  brethren.  There  are 
also  almshouses  for  old  women. 

Gateshead  is  a place  of  considerable  importance, 
not  only  from  its  proximity  to,  and  commercial 
connection  with,  Newcastle,  hut  more  particularly 
from  the  numerous  glass  manufactories  and  iron- 
works within  the  town,  and  from  the  coal  nits  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  old  bor.  of 
Gateshead  is  sup{»uscd  to  have  been  incorporated 
in  very  early  times;  but  there  is  no  charter  ex- 
tant. It  was  originally  governed  by  a bailiff  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  subsequently 
by  two  stewards,  who  managed  the  borough  pro- 
perty,  subject  to  the  borough- holders’  and  freemen’s 
control ; but,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it 
is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  six 
aldermen  and  eighteen  counsellors.  The  Reform 
Act.  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the  first  time,  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered electors,  949  in  1865.  The  bor.  rev.,  in- 
cluding rates,  amounted,  in  1862,  to  4,9454  The 
gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  in- 
come-tax was  75,7494  in  1857,  and  83,4114  in  1862. 

t JATTON,  a bor.  and  |>ar.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  of  Keigate,  17  m.  S.  London.  Area  of  par., 
1,140  acres:  pop.  of  do.  191  in  1861.  The  bor.  is 
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quite  inconsiderable,  and  was  formerly  one  of  tho 
most  perfect  specimens  in  England  of  a nomina- 
tion or  rotten  bor.  It  sent  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  from  1461  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  right  of 
voting  was  nominally  in  the  inhab.  paying  $cvt 
anti  lot , but  really  in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GARDENS  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Haute 
Garonne,  cap.  arrotid.,  on  a hill  near  the  Garonne, 
48  ra.  SW.  Toulouse.  Pop.  5,183  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  spacious  well-built 
and  well-kept  street.  It  has  several  churches,  one 
of  which  is  among  the  oldest  in  France,  several 
convents,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a communal  college,  and  a society  of 
agriculture.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  serge 
and  tape,  water-mills  for  sawing,  and  a brisk  trado 
in  the  natural  produce  of  its  noighliourhood. 

GAWELGHUR,  a fortress  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Nizam's  dotn.,  cap.  of  a distr.  of  the 
same  name,  on  a high  and  rocky  hill,  1 1 in.  SW. 
Ellichpoor.  It  is  very  elaborately  fortified,  and 
was  formerly  considered  very  strong ; but  it  was 
taken  by  storm  in  1803,  hv  the  forces  under  General 
Wellesley  (duke  of  Wellington)  and  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, after  a siege  of  only  two  days. 

GAYA,  a town  or  city  of  British  Hindustan,  nre- 
sid.  Bengal,  prov.  and  distr.  Baliar,  of  which  last 
it  is  the  modem  cap.,  on  the  Phalgu,  a tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  46  m.  SW.  Baliar,  and  56  m.  SW.  by 
8.  Patna.  It  is  estimated  to  contaiu  nearly  7,000 
houses,  most  of  which  are  densely  inhabited;  but 
the  pop.  is  very  variable  and  uncertain,  Gaya  living 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  and  de- 
votees, often  amounting  to  several  thousands.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town  of  Gaya,  and 
the  modem  one  of  Sahebgunge.  The  former,  which 
is  the  residence  of  numerous  1 trail  mins  and  others, 
and  considered  by  the  natives  as  a place  of  great 
sanctity,  stands  on  a rocky  eminence;  the  latter, 
chietly  laid  out  by  the  British,  and  the  seat  of 
trade  as  well  as  of  the  Europcau  residents,  is  situ- 
ated in  a plain  between  the  former  and  the  river. 
‘The  old  town  of  Gaya  is  a strange  looking  place, 
but.  its  buildings  are  much  better  than  those  of  tho 
quarter  named  Sahebgunge,  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  living  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  of  them 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  architecture  is  very 
singular,  with  comers,  turrets,  and  galleries,  pro- 
jecting with  every  possible  irregularity.  Tho 
streets  are  narro4,  dirty,  crooked,  uneven,  ami  en- 
cumbered with  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  protruding 
angles  of  rock.’ 

Gaya  is  uncommonly  hot,  and  in  spring  obscured 
by  perpetual  clouds  of  dust.  The  streets  in  Saheb- 
gunge  are  wide,  perfectly  straight,  and  kept  in 
good  order,  though  not.  paved,  with  a double  row 
of  trees,  leaving  in  the  middle  an  excellent  car- 
riage road,  with  a footpath  on  each  side. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  mins  of  Bud- 
dha-Gava,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  of  the  resilience  and  apotheosis  of  Buddh 
(the  Gautama  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations).  These 
mins  consist  mostly  of  irregular  and  sha|xdess  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone.  The  number  of  vaulted  caventa 
cut  out  of  immense  masses  of  solid  granite  is  in- 
credible, as  is  the  number  of  images  scattered 
around  to  the  distance  of  15  or  20  iu.  Among  tho 
latter  is  a gigantic  figure  of  Buddh,  in  the  u*ual 
sitting  posture.  There  are  now,  however,  uo  Bud- 
dhists at  Gaya,  the  worship  of  the  llruhminical 
deities — many  groujis  of  which  nre  sculptured  on 
the  rocks — having  entirely  superseded  that  of  tho 
rival  divinity.  The  present  town  of  Gaya  contains 
no  ancient  monuments  whatever,  and  np|icars  to 
have  derived  all  its  sanctity  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  Bite  of  tlie  ancient  city. 
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GEFLE,  a sea-port  town  of  Swctlen,  cap.  of  a ] of  importance.  (For  further  detail*,  see  succeed- 
liln,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  wime  name*,  ing  article.) 

on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  98  m.  XXW.  Stockholm,  \ GENEVA  (Germ.  populous  city 

and  14  m.  XE.  Taluu.  with  which  it  is  connected  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  situated 
bv  railway.  Pop.  11,322  in  1861.  The  town  is  in  a picturesque  country,  abounding  in  the  most 
divided  into  four  quarters  by  the  river,  which  sepa-  enchanting  and  magnificent  prospects,  at  the  SW. 
rates  itself  into  three  branches,  and  forms  two  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  81  m.  SW.  Berne, 


islands,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  either  bauk,  the  j 
town  is  built.  The  houses  are  well  built,  some  of 
stone,  others  of  wood,  and  the  street*,  though  irre- 
gular. arc  wide  ami  well  paved.  The  market-place 
is  remarkable  in  point  of  size.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  church,  the  government-house,  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  hospital.  There  are,  beside*,  a gym- 
nasium of  some  celebrity,  two  schools,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  some  unitnj*»rt«nt  manufactories  of 
linen  cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  defended  by  a long  jetty,  ami  having 
a depth  of  18  ft  a little  from  the  shore,  gives  it 
great  advantages  for  trade.  Its  exports  are  fir, 
timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  iron  ; and  its  chief  imports, 
wheat  and  salt. 

GENEVA  (CANTON  OF), the  smallest  canton 
of  Switzerland,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  which, 
and  of  the  lake  which  bears  its  name,  it  is  situated : 
having  X.  the  canton  Vaud,  K.  and  S.  Savoy,  and 
W.  France.  Area,  913  sq.  m. ; pop.  83,340  in  1800. 
It  is  the  densest  populated  of  any  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  there  l>cing  702  inhabitant*  to  the  sq.  m.. 
or  about  twenty-three  time*  as  many  as  in  the 
Grisons,  which  has  but  a jiop.  of  30  per  sq.  m.  The 
canton,  which  ranks  22nd  in  the  confederacy,  in 
composed  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  republic 
of  (ieneva,  together  with  some  communes  formerly 
belonging  to  Savoy  ami  France,  annexed  to  it  in 
1815.  Its  surface  is  flat,  or  but  slightly  uneven. 
It  is  enclosed  between  the  Jura  mountains  on  the 
X \V..  ami  some  Alpine  ranges  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  Rhone  and  Arve  are  the  principal 
rivers.  The  dimate  is  mild,  but  the  land  is  not 
very  productive.  The  cultivable  soil  comprises 
alnmt  50,650  acres;  of  which  the  lands  in  crop 
make  about  n half,  grass  lands  somewhat  less  than 
one-fifth,  and  wood*  about  one-tentli.  In  average 
vears  from  29,000  to  32,000  imperial  quarters  of 
com  may  be  produced;  but,  as  neither  this  nor 
anv  other  species  of  agricultural  produce  is  grown 
to  an  extent  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  imported. 

Geneva  is  essentially  a manufacturing  canton  ; 
but  its  manufactures  and  trade  belong  to  the  town. 
The  government  is  representative.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a body  of  278  member*, 
elected  by  all  citizens  above  25  years  of  age.  Four 
m/miics  preside  over  this  body,  ami  are  mems.  of 
the  executive  council,  or  council  of  state,  which  is 
composed  of  28  mems.,  elected  from  among  the 
council  of  representatives,  usually  for  life,  but  sub- 
ject to  a vote  of  censure,  and  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  magistrates  of  the  different  judicial  courts  are 
appointed  for  a certain  number  of  years  by  tlie 
former  council.  The  canton  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a court  of  audi- 
ence ; beside*  these,  there  are  in  the  cap.  a court 
of  appeal  from  the  foregoing,  a tribunal  of  com- 
merce. and  a supreme  court  of  justice,  compost*!  of 
nine  judges.  All  trials  are  public.  The  French 
code  of  laws  is  generally  ojK*rative. 

The  press  is  free.  Education  is  in  a flourish- 
ing state.  The  canton  furnishes  a contingent  of 
880  men  to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
and  a contribution  of  22,000  Swiss  fr.  a year  to  it* 
treasury.  The  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  in 
the  year  1862,  amounted  to  2.742,000  fr..  and  the 
expenditure  to  2,466.000  fr.  The  canton  had.  at 
the  same  time,  a debt  of  16,000,000  fr.  Except 
the  city  of  Geneva,  the  canton  contain*  no  town 


and  70  m.  XE.  by  E.  Lyons,  on  the  railway  from 
Borne  to  Lyons.  Pop.  4 1 ,4 1 5 in  1 860.  The  Rhone 
divides  (ieneva  into  three  parts ; the  city  on  the 
right  bank,  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervai*  on  the  left, 
and  the  island  lietween  them,  enclosed  by  two  arms 
of  the  river.  The  city,  or  upper  town,  is  the  largest 
portion,  and  is  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising 
to  nearly  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Its 
streets  nre  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep;  but  many 
ot  its  private  edifices  are  good : it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  residences  of  the  burgher  aristocracy. 
The  lower  town,  or  quarter  of  St.  Gervai*,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  commercial  activity.  It  has  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
furnished  with  a shed  or  pent-house,  called  a dome. 
which  projects  from  the  roof  over  the  street,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  props  reaching  from  the  pave- 
ment. The  island  is  upwards  of  a furlong  in  length, 
by  about  200  ft.  broad,  and  connected  with  the 
other  quarters  by  several  bridges.  The  aspect  of 
Geneva  from  the  lake  is  very  beautiful.  Of  late 
years,  an  cntirelv  new'  quarter  has  sprung  up  on 
the  right  Iwnk  of  the  Rhone,  called  the  Quartirr * 
den  Jicrpttc*,  displaying  a handsome  front  of  tall 
houses,  among  which  is  the  Hotel  ties  Berfjnes , 
lined  with  a broad  and  fine  quay,  towards  the  lake. 
The  unsightly  houses  that  formerly  lined  the  margin 
of  the  lake  in  the  lower  town  have  been  repaired 
and  beautified ; and  a broad  belt  of  land  has  l>een 
gained  from  the  water  to  form  a quay.  This  is 
connected  with  the  Quai  den  Bergue s,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  by  a handsome  suspension  bridge,  and 
another  bridge  communicating  with  a small  island, 
situated  at.  the  point  where  the  Rhone  leaves  the 
lake,  is  ornamented  with  a bronze  statue  of  Rous- 
seau. Geneva  is  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by 
ramparts  and  bastions,  constructed  about  the  middle 
of  last  century:  these  are  of  little  use  a*  fortifica- 
tions. the  city  being  commanded  by  some  adjacent 
heights ; but  they  serve  as  public  promenades,  and 
three  iron  suspension  bridges  have  been  thrown 
over  them  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  l»etween  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  gates  of 
Geneva  nre  closed  from  midnight  to  dav-brenk ; 
ami  after  suuset  a toll  is  levied  on  all  horses  or 
carriages. 

Geneva  has  but  few  fine  public  buildings.  The 
principal  is  the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Peter; 
it.  is  in  a conspicuous  situation,  has  three  steeples, 
ami  is  nn  interesting  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  the  1 1 tli  century;  but  a Corinthian  portico,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  has 
lieen  inconsistently  enough  added  to  it.  This 
church  contains  the  tombe  of  Agrippa  d’Aubigny, 
the  friend  of  Henri  IV.,  and  of  the  Count  de 
Rohan,  n leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  There  are.  besides,  three 
Calvinist  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a Catholic 
church,  and  a synagogue.  The  town-hall  and 
general  hospital  nre  almost  the  only  other  edifices 
worth  notice.  The  last  is  an  extensive  ami  spacious 
building : in  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  the  service 
of  the  English  Church  is  performed  on  Sundays. 
The  M Niter  Bath , so  named  after  its  founder,  is  a 
neat  building,  containing  a collection  of  paintings 
by  native  and  other  artists.  The  museum  of 
natural  history  contains  the  geological  collections 
of  Saussnre.  Rmnguiart.  and  Decan dolle,  the 
collections  of  M.  Neckcr.  a cabinet  of  antiquities, 
ami  a reading  room  well  supplied  with  the  best 
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European  journal?.  The  academy,  founded  by  ] 
Calvin.  has  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  theology, 
natural  science,  and  literature,  and  111*  salaried  or 
houorary  professors.  It  has  attached  to  it  a library 
of  40,000  vols.,  including  many  valuable  A1SS.  i 
Geneva  ha?  also  a college  for  classical  education ; 
a school  preparatory  for  the  academy ; a school  of 
manufacture*,  established  1832;  schoola  of  watch- 
making, drawing,  music,  Ac.,  and  many  private 
schools.  It  has  a public  observatory ; a society 
for  the  advancement  of  arts ; societies  of  medicine  i 
and  natural  history,  and  other  learned  associations; j 
lunatic  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums ; and  various 
ot  her  charitable  institutions.  The  working  classes  i 
have  united  in  several  benefit  societies  for  mutual  j 
assistance,  and  a savings'  bank  was  established  in  | 
1816.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Geneva  ■ 
has  been  converted  into  a prison;  but  in  1825  a 
new  prison  was  established  on  tlic*  panoptic  system, 
the  first  of  the  kind  founded  on  the  Continent. 
The  prisoners  on  arriving  are  detained  in  solitary 
cells  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  and  afterward* 
set  to  regular  w ork,  during  which,  as  well  as  at  all 
other  time*,  they  are  obliged  to  observe  a profound 
silence.  Each  occupies  a chandler  by  himself,  and 
solitary  confinement  is  the  usual  punishment  tor 
refractory  behaviour.  The  prisoners  have  books 
distributed  to  them  from  the  prison-library.  A part  : 
of  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  [ait  aside  for  tlieir  j 
own  use  ; and  w’hen  they  filially  leave  the  prison,  | 
a committee  furnishes  them  with  employment. 
Geneva  lias  an  arsenal  and  a theatre;  it  is  well 
lighted,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  a hydraulic 
machine  situated  in  the  island.  There  are  various  I 
public  walks  within  as  well  as  without  the  walls,  j 
which  command  noble  views  of  the  Alps  and  the 
lake ; amongst  them  are  the  Terrace  de  la  Treillr,  J 
the  squares  of  St.  Antoine  ami  Maurice,  and  the  j 
fine  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  1816.  Geneva  is  ! 
a favourite  place  of  resort  of  the  English. 

The  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city 
consists  in  its  manufactures  ; the  priiici|M)l  of  these 
are  watches,  jewellery,  musical  boxes,  ami  objects 
of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  number  of  working 
watchmakers  and  jewellers  is  estimated  at  nearly 
6,000.  The  number  of  watches  annually  made  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000,  and  of  these  at 
least  60,000  are  of  gt>l<L  In  watchmaking  and 
jewellery,  it  is  estimated  that  between  70,000  and 
80,000  oz.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  or.  of  silver,  are 
used  annually.  The  gems  (most  of  which  are  pearls) 
used  in  jewellery  slid  the  embellishment  of  watches  ' 
may  be  worth  perhaps  20,0004,  a year.  The 
watchmaking  business  undivided  Into  two  branches;  ; 
that  of  haute  horlogerie,  comprising  chronometers, 
stop-watches,  and  other  articles  in  which  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery'  is  the  highest  kind ; 
and  that  of  horlogerie  du  commerce , in  which  the 
licauty  of  the  work  is  its  chief  recommendation. 
The  articles  of  the  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  * The  great  ad  vantage  which  the  Swiss 
possess  in  compel  it  ion  with  the  watchmakers  in 
England,'  says  a consular  report,  ‘ is  the  low  price 
at  which  they  can  produce  the  flat  cylinder 
watches,  which  are  at  present  much  in  request. 
The  watches  of  English  manufacture  do  not  come 
into  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  production, 
which  are  used  for  different  purposes,  ami  by  a 
different  class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  risks  ami  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is 
large,  and  it  has  not  really  injured  the  English 
watchmaking  trade.  The  English  watches  arc 
far  more  solid  in  construction,  fitter  for  service, 
and  especially  in  countries  where  no  good  watch- 
makers arc  to  lie  found,  os  the  Swim  watches 
require  delicate  treatment.  English  watches, 
therefore,  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  who  can  pay  ' 


a high  price ; the  Swiss  watches  supply  the  classes 
to  whom  a costly  watch  is  inaccessible.’  The 
works  or  machinery  of  tin*  watches  are  often  made 
in  the  neighisiurhixid  of  Geneva,  at  Fontainemdon 
and  Beaucourt  in  France.  The  unfinished  work 
is  called  an  cbauche,  and  is  polished  and  perfected 
by  the  Genevese  artisan.  Almost  everything  is 
done  by  the  piece,  ami  not  by  daily  wages.  The 
other  manufactures  of  Geneva  and  its  canton  arc 
principally  horn  and  tortoiseshell  combs,  carriage?, 
saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  tools  of  all 
kinds,  cutlery,  fire-arms  enamel.*,  musical  instru- 
ments, printing  types  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments of  a very  superior  description.  Lithography 
and  engraving  medals  ami  vignettes  ore  flourishing 
branches  of  art.  Some  factories  of  woollen  cloth 
have  been  rather  recently  established ; the  produce 
of  various  spinning  establishments  finds  consump- 
tion in  Switzerland ; and  printing  would  form  a 
very  important  and  very  productive  branch  of 
industry',  were  it  not  for  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  exportation  to  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Tanning  is  carried  on  to  but  n small  extent, 
though  the  very  superior  quality  of  the  leather 
always  insures  it  a preference  in  foreign  market*, 
particularly  in  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Genevese  also  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  silk  stuff*  and  lace;  ami 
before  the  French  revolution  there  were  many 
extensive  establishments  fur  the  manufacture  of 
printed  cottons,  besides  factories  of  various  other 
kinds.  These  no  longer  exist,  most  of  them 
having  been  crushed  bv  the  system  of  prohibitions 
ami  high  duties  established  by  the  continental 
powers  during  the  ensuing  penod.  The  watches 
and  jewellery  manufactured  at  Geneva  are  sub- 
jected to  a strict  system  of  supervision,  to  prevent 
a falling  off  in  the  reputation  of  this  irajioitaiit 
branch  of  trade  of  the  republic.  A committee  of 
muster-workmen,  with  a syndic  at  their  head, 
called  the  commission  de  surveillance , are  appointed 
by  the  government  to  inspect  every  workshop, 
and  the  articles  made  in  it,  to  guard  against  fraud 
in  the  substitution  of  metals  not  of  the  legal 
standard.  By  a law  of  1815,  the  manufacture  of 
any  gold  work  of  a lower  standard  than  *750  is 
forbidden  ; and  the  legal  standards  for  silver  are 
fixed  at  *800,  *875,  and  *1150.  Geneva  is  the  seat 
of  the  council  of  state;  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
for  the  cant. ; a court  of  Appeal  from  the  district 
courts;  and  a chamber  of  commerce.  The  last 
has  a very  extensive  jurisdiction;  every  com- 
mercial transaction,  of  whatever  description,  may 
be  brought  before  it;  And  a private  individual, 
who  may  have  bought  more  of  an  article  than  ho 
requires,  and  sells  the  surplus,  becomes  responsible 
to  it. 

Geneva  is  very  ancient.  1 Extremum  oppidum 
AHohrogum  est,  proximumoue  Uelretivrum  Jinihus , 
Geneva,'  are  the  words  of  Caesar  in  speaking  of  this 
city.  (Do  Bello  Gallico,  i.  § 6.)  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  and  near  it ; 
and  in  the  island  traces  may  still  be  discovered  of 
a Roman  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  towers  erected  by  Ciesar  to  prevent 
the  Helvetians  crossing  the  river.  In  42C  Geneva 
was  taken  by  the  Burgundians,  and  became  their 
cap. ; it  afterwards  belonged  successively  to  the 
Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks,  and  formed  a part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arles,  and  the  second  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  it  fell  under 
the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  between  whom 
ami  the  count*  of  the  Genevois,  in  Savoy,  there 
existed  incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At 
the  reformation  the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the 
town,  with  it*  territory,  became  a republic.  Colvin, 
having  sought  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1536,  was  so- 
li o 2 
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licitcd  to  settle  there,  and  was  soon  afterward* 
rained  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  which  he 
in  a pjeat.  measure  governed  for  23  years,  with  a 
severity  and  strictness  that  impressed  deep  and 
abiding  traces  on  its  jurisprudence  and  manners. 
In  1553  the  famous  Michael  Servetus,  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Geneva,  at  the  instigation  of 
Calvin,  was  accused  of  blasphemy  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  and  being  tried  and  convicted,  was 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  which 
barbarous  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution.  The  conduct  of  Calvin  In  this  deplor- 
able affair,  though  in  part  excused  by  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  times,  was  directly  hostile  to 
every  principle  for  which  he  had  been  contending 
against  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  will  ever  remain 
a dark  blot  upon  his  character,  and  that  of  the 
early  reformers.  In  1782,  in  consequence  of  in- 
ternal dissensions,  Geneva  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  revolutionary  forces,  ami 
subsequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  dcp.  Leman. 
It  was,  with  its  territory,  united  to  Switzerland 
ns  an  independent  canton  in  1814.  Few  cities 
have  produced  more  eminent  individuals:  amongst 
others  may  Ik;  a|>ecified  J.  J.  Rousseau;  Casaubon, 
the  critic;  Lefort,  the  friend  of  Peter  the  Great; 
Necker,  and  bis  (laughter.  Mad.  de  Staid;  the 
nuturalht*  Sanssure, De  Luc,  Bonnet,  and .1 urine; 
Decandolle  and  Huber;  Dumont,  the  friend  and 
editor  of  the  best  works  of  Bcntham  ; the  philo- 
sopher Abauzit ; J.  B.  Say,  the  political  econo- 
mist ; and  Simondc  de  Sismondi,  the  historian. 

GENEVA  (LAKE  OF),  or  LAKE  LEMAN 
(Germ.  Genfenee , an.  Locum  Leman «*),  the  largest 
Lake  of  Switzerland,  near  the  SW.  extremity  of 
w’hich  it  is  situated.  It  has  N.,  E.,  and  SE.  the 
canton  of  Vaud  or  Leman  ; SW.  that  of  Geneva; 
and  S.  Savoy.  It  tills  up  the  lower  portion  of  a 
somewhat  extensive  valley  enclosed  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  is  crescent -shaped,  the 
convexity  being  directed  NNW.,  and  the  horns 
facing  SSE.  Its  greatest  length — a curved  line 
passing  through  its  centre  from  Geneva  at  its  W. 
extremity,  to  Yilleneuve  at  its  E. — Is  about  45  m. ; 
but  along  its  N.  shore  tho  distance  from  end  to 
cud  is  about  55  m.,  while  along  its  S.  it  is  no  more 
thnn  about  40  m.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1 to 
9 m. ; its  area  is  estimated  at  about  240  sq.  m. 
Its  greatest  depth,  near  Meillerie,  towards  its  E. 
extremity,  is  said  to  be  1,012  (950  Fr.)  ft, : its 
level  is  about  1,200  ft.  above  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Aug.,  when  its  waters  are  the  highest, 
its  surface  is  often  4^  ft  above  its  level  in  March, 
when  it  is  lowest.  It  is  divided,  in  common  par- 
lance, into  the  Great  and  Little  lake ; the  latter 
is  more  exclusively  called  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  extends  from  that  city  for  a distance  of  14  m.. 
but  with  n breadth  never  more  thnn  3$  m.,  to 
Point  d'Vroire ; beyond  which,  I^ake  I/cman  widens 
considerably.  The  Rhone  enters  it  near  its  E. 
extremity,  bringing  with  it  so  much  alluvial  soil, 
that  considerable  encroachments  are  continually 
made  on  its  upper  end.  Port  Vallais,  now*  1A  m. 
distant,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
the  basin  of  which  is  said  to  have  originally 
extended  upwards  as  far  as  Rex.  The  Rhone 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  its  SW.  ex-  | 
tremity,  where  its  waters,  like  those  of  the  lake  ! 
itself,  are  extremely  clear,  and  of  a deep  blue  i 
colour,  circumstances  which  have  been  often  ad- 
verted to  by  Byron.  (See  Childe  Harold,  iii.  s. 
68.  8o.)  I^ake  Leman  receives  upwards  of  forty 
other  rivers ; the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
Yenoge,  from  the  N.,  and  the  Drausc.  on  the  side 
of  Savoy.  It  seldom  freezes,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  entirely  frozen  over.  It  is  subject  to , 
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a curious  phenomenon  called  the  seichen.  This 
consists  in  a sudden  rise  of  its  v’aters,  generally 
for  1 or  2 fl„  but  sometimes  as  much  as  4 or  5 ft., 
followed  by  an  equally  sudden  fall ; and  this 
; ascent  and  descent  goes  on  alternately,  sometimes 
for  several  hours.  This  phenomenon  is  most  com- 
mon in  summer,  and  in  stormy  weather ; its  cause 
has  not  boen  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  different  parts  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Leman  abounds  with  fine  fish.  Its  banks 
are  greatly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty 
and  sublimity.  Their  scenery  is  the  most  impos- 
ing at  its  E.  extremity ; but  the  whole  of  the  S. 
shore  exhibits  great  boldness  and  grandeur.  The 
N.  shore  Is  of  a softer  character  ; it  is  adorned 
with  a succession  of  low*  hills  covered  with  vine- 
van  Is  and  cultivated  fields,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  towns,  villages,  and  habitations.  Nyon, 
Rolle,  Morges,  Ouchv  (the  port  of  Lausanne), 
Vevav,  Olarcns,  and  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  are  on 
the  N.  bank:  on  the  S„  or  Savoy  side,  are  Meil- 
lerie ; Ripaille,  the  place  of  retirement  of  Pope 
Felix  V. ; Thonon  and  the  Comjxigna  Diodati 
in  the  Genevese  territory  (the  residence  of  I -onl 
Byron  in  1816).  The  first  steam  vessel  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  William  Tell,  was  launched  on  the 
! Lake  of  Geneva  in  1823  ; in  1838,  there  were  four 
steam  boats  plying  on  it ; and  in  1861,  there  were 
above  twenty.  A line  of  railway  encircles  the 
whole  of  the  lake. 

GENOA  (ltal.  Genova , an.  Genua),  n cele- 
brated marit,  city  of  Northern  Italy,  once  the  cap. 
of  an  indep.  repub.,  and  now  of  a prov.  or  division 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ; 75  m.  SE.  Turin,  and  90  m. 
NVV.  Leghorn,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Rome. 
Pop.  119,610  m 1862.  Genoa  is  built  round,  but 
principally  on  the  E.  side  of  its  port,  which  is 
semicircular,  the  cord  being  about  1 m.  in  length. 
Two  gigantic  moles  (the  Moio  reechfo  ami  Molo 
nuovo)  project  into  the  sen  from  cither  angle,  and 
enclose  and  protect  the  harbour.  The  land  on 
W’hich  the  city  is  built  rises  amphitheatre  wise 
round  the  water’s  edge,  to  the  height  of  600  or 
600  ft.,  so  that  its  aspect  from  the  sea  Is  particu- 
larly grand  and  imposing.  The  white  snowy 
houses  form  streets  at  the  lower  part  of  the  accli- 
vity, while  the  upper  part  Is  thickly  studded  with 
detached  villas.  Behind  all,  the  Apennines  are 
seen  towering  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  m.,  their 
summits  during  a part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  Genoa  has  a double  line  of  fortifications. 
The  inner  one  encloses  merely  the  city  itself  on 
the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  port  ; the  outer  walls 
extend  from  either  angle  of  the  port  back  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the 
city  is  Imilt,  and  are  8 or  10  m.  in  length.  The 
old  or  E.  jK>rtion  of  the  city  consuls  of  a labyrinth 
of  excessively  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark  streets, 
their  breadth  being  generally  no  more  than  from 
6 to  12  ft.  They  run  between  a succession  of  lofty 
houses,  5,  6,  and  even  7 stories  high,  each  story 
being  from  12  to  15  ft  deep,  the  cornices  under  the 
roof  of  which  sometimes  project  so  far  as  to  meet, 
and  thereby  exclude  all  daylight.  ‘ In  these  streets 
you  meet  with  vast  numbers  of  mules  and  some 
asses,  carrying  all  sorts  of  articles,  bricks,  firewood, 
&e.,  on  their  backs;  for  wheeled  carriages  are  only 
used  in  the  broad  streets,  which  are  rare,  except 
in  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are  paved  with  broad 
flags  of  lava,  which  are  laid  in  mortar,  and  have 
the  smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry. 
In  the  middle  of  this  pavement  there  is  a path- 
way laid  with  bricks  set  on  edge,  about  2 or  3 ft. 
broad,  and  a little  higher  than  the  lava.  This  is 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mules,  the  lava 
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being  considered  too  smooth  to  Afford  their  feet  a 
sufficient  hold.’  (Maclareu's  Notes  on  France 
and  Italy,  p.  40.)  The  streets,  narrow  and  steep 
as  they  are,  an;  very  clean,  cool,  and  quiet.  The 
newer  jiart  of  the  city,  which  stretches  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  port,  is  more  regularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  some  broad  and  very  handsome  streets, 
in  particular  that  running  from  the  Piazza  delle 
Fimtane  to  the  Piazza  aelf  Acquartrrde , near  the 
\V.  gate,  and  including  the  Strada  Nora  and  No- 
risjitnut , the  Piazza  del  Vastatn,  and  the  Stnula 
Jin! hi.  The  last  of  these,  says  M.  Siraond,  is  en- 
tirely formed  of  palaces,  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  Koine,  and  neater  in  their  interior.  Each 
is  built  round  a court,  and  the  l>est  apartments 
arc  on  the  third  floor,  for  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  The  roofs,  being  Hat,  arc  adorned  with  shrulw 
and  trees,  as  myrtle,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon, 
oleanders,  &c.,  25  ft.  high,  growing  not  in  boxes 
only,  hut  in  the  open  ground  several  feet  deep, 
brought  hither  and  supjnirtcd  on  arches.  Foun- 
tains play  among  these  artificial  groves,  and  keep 
up  their  verdure  anil  shade  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  Italv,  Genoa  has  acquired,  and  de- 
serve*, the  title  of  la  Superba.  It  exhibits  fewer 
remains  of  ancient  splendour  than  Venice,  but 
more  actual  wealth  and  comfort.  * Its  architec- 
ture is  grand  in  its  style,  and  admirable  in  its 
materials.  Its  palaces  are  numerous,  and  manv 
of  their  princely  gates  40  ft.  high,  with  marbfe 
columns,  courts  paved  witli  various  coloured  mar- 
bles in  mosaic,  broad  staircases  all  of  marble, 
rooms  30  ft.  high  with  arched  ceilings,  adorned 
with  gilded  columns,  large  mirrors,  superb  crystal 
lustres,  mosaic  floors,  the  roofs  panelled,  and  the 
panels  tilled  with  finely  executed  frescoes  or 
*ain lings  in  oil,  and  divided  by  sculptured  figures, 
ichind  are  orangeries.  I visited  hiur  or  five  of 
these  palaces ; but  there  are  multitudes.’  (Mac- 
larcn's  Notes,  p.  40.)  The  common  houses  arc  of 
stone  plastered  with  stucco,  the  finer  of  marble. 
Of  its  palaces,  that  of  Doria,  built  by  and  still  be- 
longing to  the  illustrious  family  of  that  name,  is 
the  largest  and  finest : it  opens  into  large  gardens 
which  extend  along  the  shore  ; but  it  is  said  not 
to  be  well  kept,  and  to  be  falling  into  decay.  It 
has  a noble  colonnade  supporting  a terrace  facing 
the  gardens,  the  whole  in  white  marble:  its  inte- 
rior is  very  richly  ornamented.  The  emperors 
Charles  V.  ami  Na|>oIenn  both  made  this  jwilaee 
their  residence  during  their  stay  in  Genoa.  An- 
other Palazzo  Doria  is  now'  a residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy. 

'Hi ere  ore  two  palaces  originally  belonging  to 
the  Durazzo  family.  That  on  the  Strada  BaJbi 
is  now  a royal  mansion ; ita  front  Is  about  250  ft. 
in  length;  it  has  a court,  rich  in  architectural 
etnliellishments,  and  a famous  gallery  100  ft.  long, 
ornamented  with  frescoes,  and  containing  a curious 
collection  of  statues  and  sculptures  ancient  and 
modem,  numerous  portraits  of  the  Durazzi.  his- 
torical }>aintings,  and  others  bv  Carlo  Dolci,  Titian, 
Vandyek,  A.  Durer,  and  Holbein.  In  another 
riM»m  is  the  chef-d'ceurre  of  Paul  Veronese,  * Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.’  The  other 
Durnzzo  palace  is  scarcely  less  rich;  its  gallery 
contains  some  fine  works  by  P.  Veronese,  L.  and 
A.  Caracei,Guercmo,  Titian,  Domenichino,  several 
by  Guido,  and  Kubens.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
I logos  was  almost  wholly  destroy ed  by  fire  in 
1777;  but  the  modem  building,  on  its  site,  is  a 
line  structure,  and  contains  the  city  council-ball, 
125  ft.  by  15.  and  Cfi  ft.  high.  The  Serra,  Spiuola, 
llallii,  Brignole,  Carega,  Mari,  and  Pnllavicini 
palaces  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
others.  But  if  the  palaces  of  Genoa  lie  superior 
to  those  of  Komc,  its  churches  ore  generally  in- 
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ferior;  though  some  of  them  would  he  beautiful, 
if  less  profusely  ornamented.  That  of  the  Annun- 
zkita,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  is  the  finest, 
and  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  cathe- 
dral or  church  of  St,  1/irrnzo,  built  in  the  11th 
century,  is  of  Gothic  architecture;  its  exterior 
has  a strango  appearance  from  licing  cased  with 
black  and  white  marble  in  alternate  horizontal 
stripes.  The  church  of  St.  Cairo,  the  old  cathe- 
dral, is  very  ancieut;  that  of  St.  Stefano  has  a 
famous  altar-piece,  the  joint  work  of  Kaphael  and 
Julio  Komano.  The  church  of  San  Fihppo  Neri, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  ore  both 
greatly  admired  for  their  chaste  style.  The  church 
1 of  Santa  Maria  Carignano  is  also  a structure  in 
I the  best  taste,  erected  by  one  of  the  princely 
citizens  of  Genoa;  whose  son,  in  the  lfith  century, 
unitcsl  two  elevated  parts  of  the  tow'n  by  a bridge, 
the  Ponte  di  Carignano , 100  ft.  in  height.,  and 
which  passes,  ‘ with  three  giant  strides,  over  houses 
six  stories  high  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  spring 
of  the  arches.’  (Simond,  p.  688.)  Then  are  said 
to  be,  altogether,  32  jmit.  churches,  and  CO  convents 
and  monasteries.  There  are  3 large  hospitals 
richly  endowed ; the  principal  of  which,  the  Al- 
bergo  di  PorerL,  is  a large  quadrangular  edifice 
immediately  N.  the  inner  city  walls.  In  this  in- 
stitution 1,500  or  1,600  individuals,  orphans  and 
old  people,  are  provided  for ; the  children  are 
brought  up  to  different  trades,  and  some  otherwise 
educated;  at  a proper  age,  they  are  allowed  half 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  with  which  they  in 
part  provide  for  themselves.  The  establishment 
is  generally  well  conducted ; the  building  is  hand- 
some, spacious,  and  clean ; it  contains  numerous 
busts  and  statues  of  its  benefactors,  and  a * Dead 
Christ,’  in  idto  relievo,  by  Michael  Angelo;  pro- 
liably  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  in  Genoa. 
Among  the  other  chief  public  buildings,  are  the 
exchange,  the  old  bank  of  St.  George,  and  one  of 
the  three  theatres, — that  of  Carlo  Felice,  recently 
built.  The  opera  in  Genoa  is  said  to  In?  indif- 
ferent. The  university  in  the  Stnula  Balbi  (foun- 
ded in  1812)  is  a fine  edifice,  and  has  a large 
library  and  botanic  garden ; but  it  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable.  Around  the  port  is  a rampart, 
affording  an  excellent  promenade.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  harbour  is  the  Darmmn , a double  basin 
enclosed  by  piers,  and  destined  for  a refitting 
dock  ; adjoining  it  is  the  arsenal. 

From  the  centre  of  the  city  several  quays  and 
jetties  stretch  into  the  jiort,  liouiuled  on  the  SK. 
by  the  old  mole,  projecting  into  the  sea  W.  by  S. 
about  2G0  fathoms;  it  has  a battery  near  its 
middle.  The  new  mole,  on  the  W.  or  opposite 
side  of  the  port,  adjoins  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
.suburb  of  S.  Pietro  d’Arena,  and  projects  from  tho 
shore  ESK.  about  210  fathoms.  The  mole  heads 
boar  from  each  other  NK.  by  E.  and  SW.  by  W., 
the  distance  between  them,  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  being  aliout  350  fathoms.  A con- 
spicuous lighthouse  is  erected  without  the  port  on 
its  W.  side,  on  a high  rock  at  the  extremity  of  a 
point  of  land  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
mole.  There  is  no  difliculty  in  entering  the  har- 
bour ; the  ground  is  clean,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  new  mole ; 
care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  coming  from  the 
YV.,  to  give  the  light-house  point  a good  offing. 
Moderate  sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor 
inside  the  old  mole,  contiguous  to  the  jntrto» 

\ franco , or  bonded  warehouses.  Mcn-of-war,  and 
the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  may  anchor 
, inside  the  new  mole,  but  they  must  not  come  too 
near  the  shore.  Ship*  sometimes  anchor  without 
I the  harinnir,  in  from  10  to  25  fathoms,  the  light  - 
j house  hearing  N.  J YV.,  distant  2 or  3 m.  Tho 
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S\V.  winds  occasion  a heavy  swell,  but  the  bottom 
is  clay,  and  holds  well.  Public  fountains  are  few 
in  Genoa,  but  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  water 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  tittle  river  Bi- 
sagno  immediately  E.  of  the  outer  walls.  The 
atmosphere  is  pure;  and  the  climate  of  the  city  j 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  healthy,  and  nppars  to 
be  particularly  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms. 

Genoa  is  the  entrepot  of  a large  extent  of  coun- 
try ; and  her  commerce,  though  inferior  to  what  it 
once  was,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly 
been  increasing.  She  is  a free  port;  that  is,  a port 
where  goods  may  be  warehoused,  and  exported, 
free  of  duty.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the 
raw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as 
olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance), rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  and  argol ; 
partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, such  as  silks  damasks,  and  velvets  (for  the 
production  of  which  she  has  long  been  famous)  ; 
thrown  silk,  paper,  soap,  works  in  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  coral ; the  printed  cottons  of  Switzer- 
land. and  the  other  products  of  that  country,  and 
the  W.  parts  of  Lombardy,  intended  for  the  S.  of 
Europe,  and  the  Levant ; and  partly  of  various 
foreign  products  brought  bv  sea,  and  placed  in 
porto-franco.  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs;  cotton  wool,  mostly 
from  Egypt;  com  from  the  lllnck  Sea,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary  ; sugar,  salted  fish,  spices,  coffee,  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  hides,  iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Baltic  ; hardware  and  tin  plates  from  England  ; 
wool,  tobacco,  lead  (principally  from  Spain),  and 
wax.  Com,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  valloncn, 
sponge,  galls,  and  other  products  of  the  countries 
adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  drc., 
may  in  general  be  had  here,  though  not  in  so  great 
abundance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and 
custom-house  fees  formerly  charged  on  the  transit 
of  goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Italian  territories 
have  recently  been  abolished. 

The  bank  of  St,  George,  in  Genoa,  was  the 
oldest  bank  of  circulation  in  Europe,  having  been 
founded  in  1407.  It  was  conducted  by  a company 
<>f  shareholders  ; and  having  gradually  advanced 
immense  sums  to  the  government,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  was  assigned  to  it  in  | 
payment  of  the  interest.  On  the  invasion  of , 
Genoa  by  the  Austrians,  in  1746.  a part  of  the  ' 
treasure  of  the  bank  was  carried  off.  Finally,  on  1 
the  union  of  Genoa  with  France,  the  bank  was  i 
suppressed  ; the  government  of  France  becoming  ' 
responsible  for  an  annual  dividend  of  3,400,000 
Genoese  livree  pay  aide  to  its  creditors. 

Genoa  is  the  residence  of  a general-commandant 
and  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior 
judicial  court  for  the  prow,  an  admiralty-council, 
and  a tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has 
a royal  college  ; a naval  sehool,  the  first  established 
in  Italy ; an  excellent  deaf  and  dumb  establish- 
ment ; a public  library,  with  50,000  vols.  and 
1.000  MSS.;  several  learned  societies,  and  various 
schools. 

Genoa  is  of  great  antiquity.  After  a variety  of  i 
vicissitudes  she  became,  in  the  11th  century,  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  republican  state ; and  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  her  commerce, 
and  by  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Their  conflicting  pretensions  and  interests  involved 
the  Genoese  in  long-continued  contests  with  the 
rival  republics  of  Pisa  and  Venice.  The  struggle 
with  the  latter,  from  1376  to  1332,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Genoese  having  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians at  Pula,  penetrated  to  the  lagoons  which 
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surrounded  Venice,  and  took  Chiozza.  ITad  they 
immediately  followed  up  this  success,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  would  have  taken  Venice ; but 
having  procrastinated,  the  Venetians  recovered 
from  the  consternation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  and  the  Genoese  were  ultimately  com- 
piled to  retire.  The  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates 
from  this  epoch.  (Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions, 
i.  268.) 

The  government  of  Geuoa  was  long  the  most 
turbulent  that  can  lie  imagined  ; and  the  city  was 
agitated  by  continual  contests  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  citizens,  and  between  different 
sections  of  the  nobility.  The  mischiefs  arising 
from  these  struggles  were  such,  that  to  escape 
from  them,  the  citizens  not  unfrequently  called  in 
the  aid  of  foreigners ; and  placed  themselves,  at 
different  periods,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
the  Marnuisof  Montferrat,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan. 
Indeed,  from  1464  down  to  1528,  Genoa  was  re- 
garded as  a dependency  of  the  latter.  In  the 
lat  ter  year,  however,  it  recovered  its  independence ; 
and  was,  nt  the  same  time,  subjected  to  a more 
arisUKvaticnl  government.  But  the  republic  con- 
tinued to  be  agitated  by  internal  dissensions  down 
to  1676.  At  that  period  further  modifications 
were  made  in  the  constitution,  after  which  it  en- 
joyed a lengthened  period  of  tranquillity.  (A  very 
full  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Genoa  is  given 
in  the  Modern  Universal  His  ton",  xxviii.  353— 533 ; 
see  also  Sistnondi,  RcpubUques  Italiennes, 
passim,) 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
countries  round  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cap 
of  Good  Hope,  proved  destructive  of  a groat  pit 
of  the  trade  of  Genoa.  She  was,  also,  successively 
stripped  of  all  her  foreign  possessions.  Corsica, 
the  last  of  her  dependencies,  revolted  in  1730,  and 
was  ceiled  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797,  Genoa  was 
taken  by  the  French.  After  the  downfal  of  Na- 
poleon, the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  assigned 
Genoa  and  the  adjacent  territory  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  of  whose  dominions  they  formed  a part, 
till  ineorprated,  with  the  rest,  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

GEORGIA  (Pers.  Gttrrljistan , Russ.  Gntsia,  an. 
Iberia ),  a country  of  W.  Asia,  ami  formerly  the 
centre  of  a monarchy  of  some  extent,  hut  now  a 
government  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  isthmus,  between  the 
Black  Sen  and  Caspian ; extending  from  lat.  40° 
to  42°  30'  N.,  and  long.  43°  20'  to  46°  50'  E. : 
separated  on  the  N.  by  the  central  chain  of  the 
Caucasus  from  Circassia;  E.  by  the  Alazan  and 
Kurnk,  two  tributaries  of  the  Kur,  from  Skehin 
and  Gulistan ; S.  and  SW.  by  the  Kapan  moun- 
tains from  Armenia;  and  W.  from  Imeritia,  by  a 
transverse  Caucasian  range.  Thus  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  Georgia  is  in  a 
great  measure  shut  out  from  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  there  being  hut  one 
pass  either  across  the  Caucasus  into  Circassia,  or 
across  the  W.  range  into  Imeritia  (See  Caucasus, 
p.  20,)  The  length  of  Georgia  N\V.  to  SE., 
measured  on  the  best  map  is  about  175  m. ; lta 
average  breadth  from  100  to  110  m.  The  area  has 
| been  estimated  at  alioiit  18,000  sq.  m.,  aud  the 
pojx  at  between  800,000  and  400,000. 

The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  consisting 
of  table  lands  and  terraces,  forming  a portion  of 
the  S.  and  more  gradual  slop  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  country,  however,  slopes  from  the  8.  ami  \V., 
ns  well  as  the  N.,  to  the  centre  and  SE.,  which 
are  occupied  bv  the  valley  of  the  Kur,  an  undu- 
lating plain  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fer- 
tility. Between  the  mountain  ranged  there  are 
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also  numerous  fertile  valleys  covered  with  fine 
forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich  pasturages 
watered  by  an  abundance  of  rivulets.  All  the 
rivers  have  more  or  leas  an  E.  course.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Kur,  or  Mthwari  (an.  Ci/rus).  Tins 
river  rises  in  the  range  of  Arurat,  a little  NW.  of 
Kars.  It  runs  at  first  N.,  and  afterwards  XE.  to 
about  lat.  42°  X.,  and  long.  41°  E. ; from  which 
point  its  course  is  generally  SE  to  its  mouth,  on 
the  VV.  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  in  many  places 
of  considerable  breadth,  and  sometimes  several 
fathoms  deep ; but  its  great  rapidity  prevents  its 
being  of  much,  if  any,  service  tor  navigation:  and 
only  rafts  are  used  upou  it.  Its  principal  affluent* 
are  the  Aragwi  from  the  N.,  which  unites  with  it 
at  Mtskethi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia,  and 
undoubtedly  Lite  ’Apno^i tea  of  Str&lio,  about  10  m. 
MV.  Tiflis;  and  the  Aras  (an.  A raxes)  from  the 
IS.,  which  joins  it  not  fur  above  its  mouth,  where 
its  course  deflects  south  want  Tiilis,  the  cap.  of 
Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  Kur. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  of  course  varies  greatly, 
according  to  elevation ; it  is,  however,  generally 
healthy  and  temperate,  being  ranch  warmer  than 
that  of  Circassia,  or  the  other  countries  on  the  X. 
slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The  winter,  which  com- 
mences in  Dec.,  usually  ends  with  dan.  The  tem- 
perature at  Tiflis,  during  that  season,  is  said  not 
to  descend  lower  than  about  4k°  Fa  hr. ; and  in 
the  summer  the  air  is  excessively  sultry,  the 
average  temperature  at  the  end  of  July,  188(1, 
haring  lieen,  at  8 p.m.,  79 and  at  10  p.m.,  74° 
Fahr.  (Miss.  Researches,  p.  124,)  The  soil  is  very 
fertile;  and  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  inlutb.  Wheat, 
rice,  barley,  oats,  maize,  millet,  the  hotcu* 
sorghum  and  h.  hit'ohr,  lentils,  inadder,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  the  most  generally  cultivated  articles; 
cotton  is  found  in  a wild  state,  and  is  also  culti- 
vated. 

Georgia  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  melons 
and  pomegranates;  and  many  other  kinds  of  fine 
fruits  grow  wild.  Vineyards  are  very  widely  dif- 
fused, and  the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  employment.  It  is  strung  and 
full-bodied,  with  more  bouquet  than  Fort  or  Ma- 
deira ; but  from  baring  generally  little  care  be- 
stowed on  its  manufacture,  it  keeps  hadlv ; and 
casks  and  bottles  being  for  the  most  part  unknown, 
it  is  kept  in  buffalo-skins,  smeared  inside  with 
naphtha,  which  not  only  gives  it  a disagreeable 
taste,  but  d is  puses  it  to  acidity.  But  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  and  its  extensive  con- 
sumption in  the  country,  considerable  Quantities 
are  imported.  Mr.  Wilbratiam  says,  that  ‘the 
Georgians  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
drinkers  in  the  world:  the  daily  allowance,  with- 
out which  the  labourer  will  not  work,  is  four 
bottles ; and  the  higher  classes  generally  exceed 
this  quantity;  on  grand  occasions  the  consump- 
tion is  incredible.’  (Travels  in  the  Caucasus, 
Georgia,  p.  19*2.)  According  to  Smith  and  1 (wight, 
* the  ordinary  ration  of  an  inhab.  of  Titlis,  from 
the  mechanic  to  the  prince,  is  said  to  be  a tank, 
measuring  between  five  and  six  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  (test  wine  costs  hut  about  four  cents 
the  bottle,  while  the  common  is  less  than  a cent,' 
The  multiplied  oppressions  to  which  the  inhab. 
have  been  long  Hulijected,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have  gone  far  to  extinguish  all  industry.  The 
peasant  thinks  only  of  growing  corn  enough  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  a small 
surplus  to  exchange  at  the  nearest  town  for  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  The  plough  in  use  is 
so  heavy  as  to  require  six  or  eight  buffaloes  for  its 
draught,  and  often  double  the  numlier  are  used ; 
the  harrow  is  nothing  more  than  a felled  tree ; and 


a great  quantity  of  the  produce  is  wasted  owing  to 
the  com  being  trodden  out  by  buffaloes.  Domestic 
animals  of  all  kinds  are  reared : the  horses  and 
horned  cattle  equal  the  best  European  breeds  in 
size  and  beauty;  and  the  long-tailed  sheep  afford 
excellent  wool.  Game,  including  the  stag,  ante- 
lope, wild  boar,  bares,  wild  goats,  pheasant, 
uutridge,  Ac.,  is  very  abundant ; bears,  foxes, 
jadgers,  jackals,  lynxes,  and  it  Is  said  leopards, 
are  common.  The  forests  consist  of  oak,  beech, 
elm,  ash,  linden,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
many  other  trees  common  in  Europe ; but  they  are 
of  little  or  no  use.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
country,  though  nearly  unexplored,  are  believed 
to  be  various ; iron  is  plentiful  on  the  Hank  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  coal,  naphtha,  Ac.,  are  met  with. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry,  even  in  the  most 
civilised  pints,  are  nothing  more  than  slight 
wooden  frames,  with  walls  made  of  bundles  of 
orient  covered  over  with  a mixture  of  clay  anil 
cowdung,  and  a roof  of  rush.  ‘ A room  30  ft.  long 
and  20  broad,  where  the  light,  comes  in  at  the  door : 
a floor  upon  which  they  dry  madder  and  cotton; 
a little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  apart  ment,  where 
the  lire  is  placed,  above  which  is  a copper  cauldron 
attached  to  a chain,  and  enveloped  with  a thick 
smoke,  which  escapes  either  by  the  ceiling  or  the 
door,  is  a picture  of  the  interior  of  these  dwellings.' 
(Make- Brim.)  In  the  houses  even  of  the  nobility, 
the  walls  are  sometimes  built  only  of  trunks  of 
trees  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  furniture 
consists  of  a verv  few  articles.  The  roads,  except 
that  across  the  Caucasus  to  Titlis,  which  has  been 
improved  by  {he  Russians,  are  in  a wretched  state. 
The  vehicles  in  use  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  all 
commodities,  except  straw  or  timber,  are  trans- 
muted upon  horses,  mules,  asses,  or  camels.  The 
inhab.  never  ride,  except  on  horseback.  Coarse 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  shagreen, 
and  a few  other  articles,  are  manufactured ; the 
arms  mode  at  Tiflis  have  some  reputation;  but 
most  of  the  other  goods  are  very  inferior,  and  only 
enter  into  home  consumption. 

Georgia  composes  one  of  the  five  Trans-Cauca- 
sian governments  of  Russia.  Their  government 
is  wholly  military;  and  how  little  soever  it  may 
square  with  our  notions, of  what  a government 
should  be,  it  is  not  ill-tittcd  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  country ; and  there  cannot  lie  a question 
that  its  establishment  has  been  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  population. 

The  Georgian  ladies  have  usually  oval  faces, 
fair  complexions,  and  black  hair ; and  though 
not  generally  reckoned  handsome  by  Europeans, 
they  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
fur  beauty  in  the  East : the  men  are  also,  on 
the  whole,  well  formed  and  handsome.  This 
superiority  in  the  physical  form  of  the  Georgians, 
and  other  contiguous  Caucasian  tribes,  and  the 
low  state  of  civilisation  that  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  them,  explains  the  ap(>arently  unac- 
countable fact,  that  these  countries  have  been, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  our  times, 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  slave-trade.  Latterly 
the  harems  of  rich  M Ukrainians  of  T urkey  and  Per- 
sia have  been  wholly  or  principally  supplied  by 
female  slaves  brought  from  Georgia,  Circassia,  and 
the  adjoining  provinces ; and  they  also  furnished 
male  slaves  to  supply  the  Mameluke  corps  of 
Egypt  and  various  other  bodies  with  recruits.  In 
modem  times  the  Georgians  have  been  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  free  commoners,  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  the  nobles  and  their 
vassals  or  slaves.  Previously  to  the  Russian 
conquest,  the  Utter  were  the  absolute  property  of 
tlieir  lords,  who,  besides  employing  them  in  all 
maimer  of  manual  and  laborious  occupations,  de- 
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rived  a considerable  part  of  their  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  their  sous  and  daughters.  Indeed,  the 
daughters  of  the  nobles  not  unfrequently  shared 
the  same  fate,  being  sacrificed  to  the  necessities 
or  ambition  of  their  unnatural  parents.  (Toume- 
fort,  ii.  303;  Missionary  Researches,  p.  151.) 

The  Russians  have  put  an  end  to  this  traffic; 
and  they  have  also  deprived  the  nobles  of  the 
tower  capitally  to  punish  their  vassals,  and  set 
imits  to  their  demands  upon  them  fur  lalxmr  ami 
other  services.  There  cannot  therefore  l»e,  and 
there  is  not,  a doubt  with  any  individual  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  that  the  Russian 
conquest  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Georgian  people.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  Russians  are  quite  as  much  disliked  by 
the  nobles  of  Georgia  as  by  those  of  Circassia ; 
ami  those  travellers  who  live  with  them,  and 
credit  their  stories,  will  be  amply  supplied  with 
tales  of  Russian  barbarity  and  atrocity. 

With  a settled  state  of  affairs,  Tiflts  might 
again  liecomc,  ns  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  n 
thoroughfare  for  the  overland  commerce  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  Georgians  belong  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  since  becoming  subject,  to 
Russia,  have  been  Subordinate  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  a Russian  archbishop  at  Tiflia,  who 
has  three  suffragans  S.  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
clergy  are  generally  very  ignorant.  A high 
school  in  the  cap.  has  been  recently  erected  into 
a gymnasium  ; and,  in  addition  to  it,  there  are  a 
few  small  schools,  in  which,  however,  very  little 
is  taught.  No  serf  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  in- 
structed in  reading,  but  all  the  nobility  are  more 
or  less  educated : the  females  of  this  class  teach 
each  other,  and  are  commonly  better  informed 
than  the  males.  The  Georgian  language  is  pecu- 
liar, differing  widely  from  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  surrounding  nations. 

Georgia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by 
Fompcy  the  Great,  anno  05  b.  c.  During  the 
Clh  and  7th  centuries  it  was  long  a theatre  of 
contest  between  the  E.  empire  anti  the  Persians. 
In  the  8th  century  a prince  of  the  Jewish  family 
of  the  Hngratides  established  the  last  Georgian 
monarchy,  which  continued  in  his  line  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
last  prince.  George  XI.,  before  his  death  in  1799, 
placed  Georgia  under  the  protection  of  Russia; 
and.  in  180*2,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire.  (Toumefoit;  Klaproth ; Wilhrnham; 
Letters  from  the  Caucasus;  Smith  and  Dwight; 
Missionary  Researches.) 

GEORGIA,  one  of  theU.  States  of  X.  America, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  the  most  S, 
territory  in  the  Union;  between  laf.  39°  22'  and 
35°  N.,  and  long.  81°  and  85°  30'  W. ; having 
N.  Tennessee  and  a small  portion  of  N.  Carolina ; 
XE.  and  K.  S.  Carolina  and  the  Atlnntic;  S. 
Florida;  and  W.  Alabama.  length  N.  to  S., 
300  m. ; breadth  variable.  Area  58,000  aq.  m. 
Fop.  1.057.286  in  1860.  of  which  number  there 
•were  591,550  whites,  3,500  free-coloured  people, 
38  Indians,  and  462,198  slaves.  Along  the  coast 
»»f  Georgia  lies  a range  of  low,  flat,  sandy  islands. 
The  mainland  for  about  50  m.  towards  the  interior 
is  perfectly  level;  and,  for  several  miles  from  the 
shore,  consists  of  a salt  marsh  of  recent  alluvion  ; 
the  w'hole  of  the  flat  country  is  intersected  by 
swnmps.which  are  estimated  to  constitute  l-10th 
part  of  the  whole  state.  Beyond  the  swamps 
which  line  the  coast,  occurs  an  extensive  range 
of  pine  barrens,  similar  to  those  of  S.  Carolina, 
The  < tkefinoke  swamp,  50  m.  long  by  30  bread, 
lies  at  si^me  distance  inland,  upon  the  l>orders  of, 
anil  partly  w ithin,  Florida  This  swamp  is  regu- 
larly inundated  during  the  rainy  eeason.  At  the 


extremity  of  the  low  country  there  is  a barren 
sandy  tract  of  rather  greater  elevation,  which 
extends  X.  as  far  as  the  river  falls,  and  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  dividing  the  up|>er  from  the 
lower  country.  Farther  N.  the  surface  becomes 
gradually  more  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  X.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state  comprises  some  of  the  most 
S.  riilgcs  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  chain, 
which  here  rise  to  alxiut  1,500  ft.  aliovc  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  arc  only  three  harlK>urs 
on  the  coast  ca|>ablc  of  receiving  vessels  exceed- 
ing 100  tons  burden,  viz.  those  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Savannah,  Atalamnha,  and 
St.  Mary’s.  The  first  of  these  is  navigable  by 
large  ships  as  far  as  the  city  of  Savannah,  17  ni. 
from  its  mouth.  Three  of  the  principal  rivers 
form  the  boundaries  between  Georgia  and  the 
adjoining  states.  The  Savannah  rises  in  the  S. 
declivity  of  tlie  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
running  along  the  XE.  border  of  the  state,  sepa- 
rates it  from  S.  Carolina.  The  Chattahoochee 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Savannah,  runs 
chiefly  S.,  and  forms  for  a considerable  distance 
the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alaltama. 
At  the  8W.  angle  of  the  state  it  unites  with  the 
Flint,  and,  on  its  entrance  into^Florida,  is  called 
the  Appalnchioola.  On  the  S.’  the  SL  Mary's, 
with  a tortuous  course  of  110  m.,  forms  the 
IxHindary  of  the  state  for  about  80  m.  The 
Atalamnha.  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
streams  which  traverse  the  centre  of  the  state, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a course  of  about 
280  m. 

Soil,  for  the  most  part,  very  productive.  In 
the  low  country  and  the  islands,  it  consists  of  a 
light  grey  sanil,  gradually  becoming  darker  and 
more  gravelly  towards  the  interior.  Farther  X. 
it  is  a black  loam  mixed  with  nil  earth,  called  tlie 
mulatto  wiil;  this  is  succeeded  in  the  more  remote 
districts  by  a rich  black  mould  of  great  fertility. 
As  the  elevation  of  the  X.  part  of  the  state  is  esti- 
mated at  from  1,200  to  1,600  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  islands  on  the  const,  a difference  of  more  than 
7 degrees  is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean 
temp,  of  the  two  extreme  points.  The  X.  parts 
are  very  healthy,  the  winters  mild ; frost  and  snow 
frequently  occur,  but  Are  not  severe  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  the  low  country  the  usual  tropical 
diseases  are  prevalent.  Hurricanes  and  thunder 
storms  frequently  occur  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
season  the  cultivators  with  their  families  generally 
remove  either  to  the  islands  or  the  most  N.  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  In  the  low  region  the  thermo- 
meter usually  ranges  during  the  summer  from  76° 
to  9(1°  (Fahr.) ; but  it  has  toon  known  to  stand  aa 
high  as  102°  (Fahr.). 

Frinci{>al  agricultural  products,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  Euro|K?an  grams,  maize,  tobacco,  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  rice.  The  coast  islands 
were  formerly  covered  with  extensive  pine  hnrrens ; 
hut  they  now  yield  large  quantities  of  $ra -inland 
cotton,  which  is  not  only  fnr  superior  to  that  grown 
on  the  maiuland,  but  is,  in  fact,  superior  to.  ami 
fetches  a higher  price  than,  any  other  description 
of  cotton  to  lie  found  in  the  market.  (See  Caro- 
14*  A,  S.)  Wheat  and  other  com  are  grown  chiefly 
in  the  central  parts  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  nearly  to  their  sum- 
mits. The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  much 
greater  in  the  hilly  country  than  in  the  plains. 
'Fite  tops  of  the  hills  are  mostly  crowned  with 
forests,  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak, 
ash,  cypress,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry , and 
cedar  tree*.  Bears  and  deer  inhabit  the  forests; 
alligators  infest  the  swamps  and  mouths  of  the 
rivers ; honey  liees  are  very  numerous  in  the  S. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
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in  the  N.  part  of  tho  Btntc ; iron  and  cornier  exist 
in  different  parts ; and  there  are  several  valuable 
mineral  springs;  good  millstone  is  met  with  in  the 
central  districts. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple ; and  it  and  tobacco, 
indigo,  canes,  timber,  deer  skins,  and  maize  form 
the  chief  exports ; the  sugar-cane  has  hitherto 
been  cultivated  mostly  for  home  consumption  only. 
From  the  distance  between  the  N.  part  of  Georgia 
and  its  porta,  and  tho  difficulty  of  communication 
by  water,  the  com  and  other  produce  of  the  interior 
have  a very  limited  outlet. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
goods,  E.  India  produce,  wines  from  the  S.  of 
Europe ; butter,  cheese,  ami  lish  from  the  N. 
states.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  including  slaves,  was  335,425,714  dollars 
in  1850,  and  645^895,237  dollars  in  i860,  being 
nil  increase  of  92  |>er  cent,  within  the  ten  years. 
Subsequently,  however,  there  must  have  been  an 
equally  large  decrease,  an  immense  destruction  of 
property  having  taken  place  in  the  civil  war 
1861-65.  The  state  is  divided  into  7ti  counties: 
M illedgevillc,  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.;  Sa- 
vannah, Augusta.  Washington,  and  Si.  Mary’s 
are  the  other  chief  towns. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  called  Franklin’s 
College,  at  Athens,  was  founded  in  1788-89.  It 
was  in  tended  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of 

Imblic  education  in  the  state,  including  the  estnlv- 
ishraent  of  an  academy  in  each  county  ; but  this 
project  lias  never  been  accomplished.  It  was  re- 
organised in  1802,  and  possesses  two  edifices,  a 
philosophical  and  chemical  aptiaratus,  a cabinet  of 
minerals,  a good  library,  and  a botanic  garden. 
There  is  a medical  college  at  Augusta.  The  state 
has  a school  fund,  and  there  on?  numerous  and 
flourishing  academies  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  and 
the  other  chief  towns.  Several  manual- labour 
schools  have  been  successfully  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  A canal  16  m.  in  length,  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  Ogeechee  river,  was  completed  in 
1829;  another,  12  m.  in  length,  between  Bruns- 
wick anti  the  Atalamaho,  is  in  active  progress. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a senate  of  93  mem- 
bers, ami  a house  of  representatives  of  207  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  all  the  citizens  and  inhab.  of  the 
state  of  full  age  who  have  resided  in  it  for  the 
year  preceding  the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The 
governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  office 
for  two  years;  the  senators  ami  representatives 
are  chosen  annually.  For  the  administration  of 
justice  the  state  is  divided  into  ten  circuits,  each 
of  which  has  a superior  court,  and  a judge  elected 
by  the  legislature.  There  is  an  inferior  court  in 
each  county,  presided  over  by  five  justices,  chosen 
by  the  people  every  four  years;  the  justices  have 
no  salary.  There,  are  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner at  Savannah  and  at  Augusta. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present  U.  S. 
founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonised  by 
them  in  1733,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Savannah 
was  commenced  by  General  Oglethorpe.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment from  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  and  it 
was  not  until  1835  that  the  Cherokee*,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Indian  pop,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  1776,  it  united  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, but  continued  in  tho  occupation  of 
the  British  until  1783.  Georgia  joined  the  in- 
surrection against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  19th  of  January,  1861,  when  an 
Act  of  Secession  was  passed  bv  a convention 
called  for  the  purpose.  Having  been  overrun  by 
the  armies  of  the  North,  the  state  was  compelled 
to  join  the  Union  again  in  1865. 

GERA,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  principality 
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of  Reuss  (younger  branch),  cap.  of  the  lordship  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Elster,  22  m.  NE.  Schleitz, 
and  34  ni.  SW.  by  S.  I Leipzig,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  13,98*2  in  lHii  1 . The 
town  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
has  several  suburbs.  It  possesses  six  public 
squares,  a fine  town-hall,  two  churches,  two  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  a house  of  correction,  a 
richly-endowed  gymnasium,  with  a library  and 
cabinet  of  natural  objects,  a teachers’  seminary, 
some  good  citizens’  schools,  evening  and  Sunday 
schools,  Ac.  It  has  liven  long  noted  for  its  com- 
mercial activity;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap, 
oilcloth,  porcelain,  and  other  earthenware,  coaches, 
and  other  vehicles;  and  many  cotton-printing  and 
dyeing  establishments,  breweries,  ami  brick-kilns, 
lu  its  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  some 
greatly  frequented  baths.  In  1780  Gera  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  has  since 
lioen  laid  out  and  rebuilt  in  a much  better  manner 
than  previously. 

GERACE  (an.  Locri),  an  inland  town  of  South- 
ern Italy,  pruv.  Reggio,  cap.  distr.  ami  cant.;  on 
a hill  within  4 m.  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  46J  m. 
SSW.  Cntanzaro,  and  29  m.  NNE.  Cape  Sparti- 
vento.  Pop.  6,430  in  1861.  Though  rebuilt  since 
the  earthquake  of  1783,  its  streets  are  narrow, 
mean,  and  filthy.  It  has  the  remains  of  a castle, 
a cathedral,  nine  par.  churches,  a hospital,  and  a 
foundling  asylum  : its  public  edifices  wen*  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthquake  alluded- to.  The  ruins 
of  its  castle,  demolished  at  an  anterior  period, 
show  it  to  have  been  a fortress  of  great  size  and 
strength.  It  is  said  to  have  lieen  built  by  the 
Saracens,  and  to  have  lieen  capacious  enough  to 
contain  a garrison  of  18,000  men.  The  cathedral 
was  formerly  a handsome  Gothic  edifice,  hut  it  is 
now  so  dilapidated  that  only  a portion  of  its  crypt 
remains  available  for  public  worship.  Its  ruins 
contain  many  tine  marble  columns,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  ancient  city.  Gerace  is 
generally  supposed  to  stand  either  upon  or  uear 
the  site  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  so  called  from  its 
founders  being  Locrians,  ami  its  situation  adja- 
cent to  Cape  Zephyriura.  This  was  one  of  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  most  prosperous  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  S.  Italy  or  Mayan  Gracia . It  wosmuinly 
indebted  for  its  prosjicrity  and  fame  to  its  great 
legislator  Zeleucus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Grecian  political  philosophers.  Some  ruins 
still  remain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur,  among 
which  are  those  of  an  aqueduct,  of  a celebrated 
Greek  temple  of  Proserpine  (sacked  by  Pyrrlms), 
and  of  a temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Locri  never  recovered  from  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  her  by  Pyrrhus.  In  the  second  Punic  war 
she  sided  with  the  Carthaginians ; and  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Homans  she  continued 
progressively  to  decline.  The  present  town  is 
supjHised  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  or  9th 
cen  tun*. 

GEftMAINT-EN-LAYE  (ST.),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Seine-et-Oise,  cap.  cant. ; on  a hill  adjoining 
the  Seine,  6 m.  N.  Versailles,  and  9 m.  W.  bv  N. 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  Pop. 
17,708  in  1861.  Though  laid  out  without  any 
fixed  rule,  it  is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  wide 
and  well  paved.  It  has  several  large  hotels,  a 
public  library  with  3,200  vols.,  a theatre,  a new 
corn-market:  with  manufactures  of  horse-hair 
goods  and  leather : and  an  active  retail  trade. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  noted  for  its  royal  resi- 
dence, originally  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1370;  re- 
constructed by  Francis  I. ; and  embellished  by 
many  succeeding  sovereigns,  especially  Louis 
XIV.,  who  added  to  it  five  extensive  povilious, 
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and  constructed  the  fine  terrace  which  extends 
from  it  with  a breadth  of  nearly  96  ft,  for  a dis- 
tance of  1$  m.  between  the  forest  of  St.  Germain 
and  the  Seine.  That  sovereign  expended  in  all 
upon  St,  Germain's  the  sum  of  6,456,561  livres ; 
but  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  became  distrusted 
with,  and  abandoned,  the  palace,  because  he  could 
see  St,  Denis,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
France,  from  its  windows.  Charles  IX.  and  Henri 

H. ,  as  well  as  Louis  XIV.,  were  lx>m  in  this 
palace ; it  was  the  residence  of  Madame  de  la 
Yallieru;  and  James  II.  of  England,  with  most 
of  his  family,  passed  their  exile,  and  died  in  it. 
It  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a military  prison. 
Henri  IV.  constructed  a palace,  call  the  Chateau 
Aeuf,  about  1 m.  distant  from  the  above : of  this 
there  now  exist  only  the  ruins.  A castle,  built 
herein  the  11th  century  by  King  Robert,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  in  1846. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  France,  extends  X.  of  the  town,  en- 
closed W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  D m. 
in  length  by  3 m.  in  breadth;  covers  an  extent 
of  8,865  English  acres ; and  is  traversed  by  roads, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  not  less  than 

I, 180  m. 

GERMAN’S  (ST.),  a bor.,  market  town,  and 
jiar.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  bund.  East,  on  the 
Tidi,  near  Lv niter  creek,  l'J  m.  ESK.  ttodmin, 
and  11*6  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  10,050 
acres  (being  the  largest  par.  in  Cornwall).  Fop. 
of  par.  2,842  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
slope,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  The 
par.  church,  formerly  conventual,  and  now  con- 
taining an  episcopal  choir  and  pretxmdal  stalls,  is 
a tine  old  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  two  aisles  and  a nave : the  W.  front 
has  two  towers,  between  which  Is  an  ancient 
arched  doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  church.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Windsor.  A free  grammar  school  and  a parochial 
library  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Eliot  family,  whose  seat,  Fort  Eliot,  near  the 
church,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory, 
and  is  surrounded  bv  delightful  grounds  watered 
by  the  Tidi.  The  inbab.  chiefly  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  fishing  and  agriculture.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised, 
this  bor.  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.;  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  proprietors  of 
burgage  tenements ; but  of  these  there  wore  very 
few,  so  that  the  mems.  were,  in  fact,  nominated 
by  Lord  St,  Germans.  Markets  on  Friday:  fairs, 
May  28th  and  August  1st,  fur  cattle. 

GERMANY  (Germ.  Deutschland  or  Tcutsch- 
lutu /;  Fr.  Allemayne ; It.  Germania , Slavonia). 
The  word  Germany  is  as  uncertain  in  its  deriva- 
tion, as  ii  is  often  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  Germans  call  themselves  Deutsche, 
or  Teuturhe , and  their  country  Deutschland.  The 
first  syllable  of  this  name  is  derived  by  those 
who  use  this  orthography  from  the  verb  deuten , 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain;  so  that 
Deutsche  means  the  people  who  were  intelligible 
to  one  another,  in  contradistinction  to  the  H’alsche 
(Welsh),  or  Celtic  tuitions,  whose  language  they 
did  not  understand.  Those  who  write  Teutsch- 
land  derive  the  name  of  the  country  from  the 
God  Tuisco  or  Tent,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
Latin  denomination  of  the  country,  which  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  have  adopted,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Roman  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Wthrmann.  which  signifies 
soldier— the  character  in  which  the  Germans 
were  mostly  known  to  the  Romans. 

'Hie  extent  of  country  comprised  under  the  term 
Germany  has  varied  in  every  century  since  it  first 
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became  known  to  the  Romans.  At  present  Ger- 
many comprises  the  chief  countries  of  Central 
Europe,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the 
j Baltic;  E.  by  Prussian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hun- 
gary ; S.  by  the  Tyrol  anil  Switzerland ; and  W. 
by  Frauce,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  German 
Ocean. 

Physical  Aspect . — The  surface  of  Germany  is 
much  diversified ; its  mountain  tracts  lie  chiefly 
in  the  SE.  and  E.,  while  W.  and  N.  the  land 
spreads  in  spacious  sandy  plains,  intersected  by 
(lie  rivers  winch  run  in  the  same  direction  from 
the  higher  lands  towards  the  sea.  The  mountains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a N.  branch  of  the 
great  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  bear  no  comparison 
j with  the  AIjmi  in  point  of  height,  for  the  loftiest 
I summits  are  only  5,000  ft.  high  ; but  they  occupy 
a great  space,  anil  diverge  in  so  many  various  di- 
} rections  through  the  country  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  them  without  the  aid  of  a map.  The  Fiehtel - 
• yebirye,  however,  in  the  N.  part  of  Bavaria,  may 
j l»e  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the 
mountains  in  Central  Germany;  and  from  it  branch, 
in  four  directions,  the  ranges  composing  the  water- 
shed that  divides  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
j those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  1.  The 
f Erz-yebirye,  diverging  XE„  forms  the  boundary 
between  Saxony  and  ltohcmia,  and  has  its  srarped 
side  S.  towards  the  Eger.  Its  E.  continuations, 
called  the  Sudetm-yebirye,  join  the  Curjtathi&n 
ridge  near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula. 
2.  The  Bohemian  Forest  range  separates  Bohemia 
from  Bavaria.  It  runs  SE.  about  150  m.,  and 
then  turning  NE.  joins  the  Sudeten-gebirge,  near 
the  sources  of  the  March,  in  long.  16°  40'  E. 
These  ranges,  by  their  reunion,  enclose  an  elevated 
plain,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
j drained  by  the  Elbe  and  its  branches,  the  Eger 
j and  Moldau.  3.  The  Suabian  Alps  area  low  range, 

| branching  off  SW.  from  the  central  point,  and 
! forming  the  wratendicd  between  the  affluents  of 
j the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Danube.  S.  they  join 
! the  Black  Forest  range,  the  connection  of  which 
1 with  the  A1|ms  is  effected  by  a low  chain  skirting 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  Joining  the  main  ridge 
| at  Mount  Septimer.  4.  The  Tnuringian  range 
runs  NW.  from  the  Fiohtel-gebirge,  and  after  a 
I course  of  50  m.,  divides  into  two  chains,  one  run- 
| ning  N\  into  Hanover,  and  forming  the  Hartz  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  \Veser  from  those 
of  the  Elbe;  the  other  running  W.  under  various 
names,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  8C|taratiug 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  YVeser  and  it*  affluents, 
j The  hills  \V.  of  the  Rhine  are  continuations  of  the 
i Vosges  system.  (See  France.) 

I 'Hie  rivers  of  Germany  are  numerous  and  itnpor- 
j tant.  The  lamest  of  these  is  the  Danube  (1,800  ni. 

I long),  which  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  anil  is  navi- 
gable from  Pestb  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea. 
i The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Daniils*  are  the 
; AJtmulil,  the  Noah,  and  the  March  on  its  N.  hank. 

, rising  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  German  mountains; 

! and  the  ILler,  the  Lach,  the  Isar.  and  the  Inn  on 
( its  S.  bank,  all  rising  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The 
I Rhine,  which  rises  on  Mont  St.  Gotli&rd,  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  W.  to 
! Basle. : navigable  from  this  place,  it  turns  N.,  iu 
which  general  direction  it  runs  as  far  as  Bingen, 
whence  it  pursues  a course  XXK.  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Its  chief  affluents,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  Maas,  arc  on  the  K.  bank : 
of  these  the  Neckar  and  the  Main  rise  in  the 
j Suabian  Alps;  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr,  aud  the  Lippi* 
j in  the  hills  of  W.  Germany.  The  Wescr  is  formed 
i by  the  junction,  at  Munden,  of  the  Werra  and 
I Fulda,  which  rise  in  the  Rhbn-gebirye ; its  course 
! is  N.  by  W.  till  the  junction  of  the  Allar,  at  which 
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point  it  turns  NE.,  and  falls  in  the  German  Ocean 
altout  40  m.  below  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on 
the  N.  sitlc  of  the  plateau  of  Bohemia,  which, 
after  receiving  the  MoUlau  and  the  Eger,  it  leaves 
at  Sehanjau.  and  enters  the  great  NW.  plain  of 
Germany,  which  it  traverses  to  the  German  Ocean : 
its  largest  affluents  from  the  S.  are  the  Mulila  and 
Saale  from  the  Erzgebirge,  and  its  chief  N.  tri- 
butary is  the  1 laveh  The  Oder  rises  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Carpathian  range,  near  its  W.  termination, 
and  after  a general  NN'NV.  course,  and  receiving 
many  affluents,  falls  through  the  Great  Haflfe  into 
the  lialtic  Sea.  Besides  these  rivers,  which  of 
themselves  constitute  a most  extensive  water- 
system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  connected  with 
the  rivers : such  are  the  lakes  of  S.  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  and  the  many  sheets  of  water  lying  on 
the  low  plain  of  N.  Germany,  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Elbe. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Germany  is  far  leas 
variable  than  the  nature  of  its  mountain  system, 
and  the  range  of  latitudes  in  which  it  lies,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  If  the  small  strip  of  Illyria 
which  borders  on  the  Adriatic  Sen,  near  Trieste, 
be  excepted,  scarcely  any  diminution  of  warmth 
is  observable  between  the  southern  and  northern 
parts.  There  arc  only  two  degrees  difference  bc- 
tween  the  mean  temperature  of  Vienna  and  that 
of  Hamburg.  The  vegetation  of  Germany  re- 
sembles, in  its  general  character,  that  of  the  N.  of 
France.  In  the  S.  river  valleys  the  vine  flourishes, 
and  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  plums  grow  abun- 
dantly; but  the  severity  of  the  winter  injures  the 
growth  of  garden  shrubs  aiul  flowering  plants. 
Only  hollies  and  some  of  the  lumber  species  of 
junipers  thrive,  as  even  the  rivers  in  the  warmest 
parts  freeze,  and  the  Khine,  near  Mannheim,  as 
well  as  the  Danube,  near  Vienna,  are  usually 
covered  with  a coat  of  ice,  notwithstanding  their 
great  breadth  and  the  rapidity  of  their  currents. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  although  it  only 
hist*  in  all  its  violence,  in  common  winters,  for  a 
few  days,  is  rendered  often  very  destructive  from 
the  continuance  of  a less,  but  still  considerable 
cold,  which  often  lasts  uninterruptedly  for  months. 
The  thermometer  usually  falls  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  as  low  as  — 5°  Fahr.,  but 
seldom  continues  at  that  figure  during  twenty- 
four  hours  successively.  A few  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  is  the  temperature  which  frequently 
lasts  for  months  together  in  the  winter  season. 

The  fall  of  rain  is  stated  by  Berghaus  to  be,  in 
the  four  principal  regions  of  Gernuuiy.as  follows: — 
la  the  region  of  the  Rhine  . . ‘2r>  iu.  */"  Park  tneas. 

Wescr  . . ‘-*5  4 „ 

Elbe  & Oder  T2  2 „ 

Danube  .30  „ 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  summer  Is 
more  than  double  the  fall  of  the  wiuter,  throughout 
Germany.  The  number  of  rainy  days  averages 
160,  that  of  thundc-r-storms  averages  19  for  all 
Germany;  but  the  latter  are  very  unequally  di- 
vided. ’fhc  greatest  number  of  thunder-storms  is 
said  to  take  place  in  Silesia,  where  the  average 
amounts  to  28  in  the  year.  The  smallest  number 
is  found  in  Lower  Austria,  where  their  annual 
number  does  not  exceed  8.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  W.  and  N\V. 

Geographical  and  Political  Divisions. — The  first 
Carlo vingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  heredi- 
tary monarrhs ; but.  so  early  as  887,  the  states,  or 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  deposed  their  emperor, 
Charles  le  tiiM,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in 
his  stead.  And  from  that  remote  period  the  em- 
jsjrors  of  Germany  continued  to  be  elected,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Several 
of  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire  had  thus  early 


attained  to  all  but  unlimited  power ; and  it  con- 
sisted of  a vast  aggregation  of  states  of  even’  dif- 
ferent grade,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free 
cities  and  the  estates  of  earls  or  counts.  The  fede- 
ral tie  by  which  these  different  states  were  held 
together  was  exceedingly  feeble.  Their  interests 
and  pretensions  were  often  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictor}', and  they  were  frequently  at  war  with 
each  other  and  with  the  emperor,  ’rhere  was,  in 
consequence,  a great  want  of  security ; and  the 
wish  to  repress  the  numberless  disorders  incident 
to  such  a state  of  things  led,  at  an  early  period,  to 
the  formation  of  leagues  among  the  smaller  states, 
and  the  institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  the  election  of  emperor  was  re- 
stricted to  a few  of  the  most  powerful  vassals,  being 
confined,  by  the  Golden  Bull  issued  by  Charles 
IV.,  in  1356,  to  the  archbishops  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The 
sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Hmm  did 
not  acquire  a right  to  vote  till  a much  later  pe- 
riod. Most  of  the  great  offices  iu  the  empire  were 
hereditary  ; and  the  public  affairs  were  transacted 
in  diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great  feudatories  and 
of  the  representative*  of  the  free  cities.  But  as  the 
diet  had  uo  indc|>endent  or  peculiar  force  to  carry 
its  decisions  into  effect,  they  were  very  frequently 
disregarded.  At  length,  m the.  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  on  attempt,  was  made  to  introduce  a 
more  regular  system  of  administration  and  a 
better  police  into  the  empire. 

As  the  political  division  of  Germany  at  this  pe- 
riod was  independent  of  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions which  the  changes  in  families  produced,  it 
lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  itself  preserved  its 
unity  as  a isditical  body;  and  even  after  the  as- 
sumption of  independence  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  which  pre- 
viously formed  a part  of  the  empire  was  still  in- 
cluded, nominally  at  least,  in  the  circles  to  which 
it  belonged.  By  their  refusal  to  join  in  this  ar- 
rangement of  internal  police,  and  to  become  ame- 
nable to  the  decrees  of  the  Aulic  Chamber  {Reich  » 
Kum  merger icht) . the  .Swiss  cantons  finally  severed 
the  lost  tie  which  united  them  to  the  empire.  The 
influeuce  of  the  kings  of  Poland  caused  a similar 
separation  between  the  empire  and  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vistula. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  re- 
volution, m 1789,  the  ten  circles  of  Germany  were 
subdivided  into  the  following  territories: — 

I.  The  circle  of  Austria,  belonging  entirely  to 

the  house  of  Austria,  contained, — 

1.  Tin*  duchy  of  Lower  Austria. 

2.  Inner  Austria,  or  the  duchies  of  Styria,  Ca- 

rinthia,  and  Camiola,  with  Friaui  and  tho 
district  of  Trieste. 

3.  Upper  Austria,  or  tho  county  of  Tyrol,  with 

the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen. 

4.  Fore-Austria,  containing  the  Austrian  Brois- 

gan,  the  margraviate  of  Rtirgau,  the  land- 
graviate  of  Net  ten  burg,  the  city  of  Constance, 
tho  manors  of  Altorf  and  Kavensbiirg.  tho 
towus  of  Riedlingcn,  Mcngcn,  and  the  lord- 
ships  of  Vororlberg. 

II.  Tho  circle  of  Burgundy,  belonging  to 

Austria  :— 

1.  The  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg, 

and  Onddres. 

2.  The  Counties  of  Flanders,  Halnault,  and  No- 

mtir. 

III.  The  circle  of  Westphalia,  divided  between 
clerical  and  lay  princes : — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of  MUnster,  Fodorbora,  Li£ge 
and  Omabrllck. 
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2.  The  abbeys  of  Conroy,  Stablo.  and  Malmody, 

Worden,  St.  Cornclia-MUnhter,  Essen,  Thorn, 
and  Herfond. 

3.  Tli-  duel  lies*  of  Clovoa  (Prussian),  Juliers  and 

Berg  (to  the  elector  palatine),  Oldenberg 
(to  the  bishop  of  LUbcck). 

4.  The  principalities  of  Minden  (Pmssin),  Wor- 

den (elector  of  Hanover),  Nn-*uu  (counties 
of  Die*,  Slegen.  Dlllenbarg,  and  Hademar, 
belonging  to  the  stadtholder  of  Holland), 
Bast  Frisia,  Mors,  and  Gnddres  (Prussian). 

6.  Tlie  counties  of  Murk,  RavensU*rg,  Tecklcn- 
berg,  and  Lingen  (Prussian);  Schauriiburg 
(Hcsse-Cassel  and  Lippe) ; Bentheim,  Stein- 
furt,  iloyu,  and  Dicpholz  (Hanover  and Can- 
gel)  ; lliesberg  (Prince  Kuiinitz) ; Pynnont 
(Count  Waldeck) ; Wied,  Sayn.  Vlmenburg, 
Spiegclberg,  Gronsfcld,  Reck  holm,  Holzapfel, 
Blankcnh-im  and  Geroldsteln,  Kerpcn,  Lom- 
mcraim,  Sclileldon,  Uallertnund. 

6.  The  lordship*  of  Anhalt,  Witten,  Winncberg 

and  lleilsteln,  Gehnien,  Glmbom  and  Nell- 
stadt,  Wieki-rnd,  Mylendrck,  Rdchenstein. 

7.  The  free  imj*rial  cities  Cologne,  Atx-la-Cha- 

pelle,  and  Dortmund. 

IV.  The  circle  of  the  Palatinate,  divided  be- 
tween one  lay  ami  three  clerical  princes : — 

1.  The  electorate  of  Mayo  nee,  the  archbishop  of 

which  ranked  as  the  first  elector  and  pri- 
mate of  the  German  empire.  The  electorate 
consisted  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mayencc, 
the  city  of  Erfurt  , the  district  of  Bicliafeld, 
and  of  the  town  and  district  of  Fritz! ar. 

2.  The  electorate  and  archbishopric  of  Trtves. 

3.  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  the  duchy  of 

W estphalis,  which  constituted  the  electorate 
of  Cologne. 

4.  The  palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

5.  The  principalities  of  Aremlterg. 

f>.  The  bailiwick  of  Coblenz  (Teutonic  order). 

7.  The  lordship  of  DeUstein, 

8.  The  burgraviate  of  Heineek. 

0.  The  county  of  Lower  Incnburg. 

V.  The  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  divided 

amongst  a numlicr  of  territorial  lords,  the 
most  powerful  of  whom  was  the  laud- 
grave  of  Homo  Caaael ; — 

].  The  bishoprics  of  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg, 
Basle,  and  Fulda. 

2.  The  ablioy  of  Wclsscnbnrg. 

8.  The  principality  of  Heitersheim. 

4.  The  abbeys  of  lTlim  and  Odenhcim. 

6.  The  principalities  of  Simmern,  Lantern,  Yel- 

denr,  and  Denxponts. 

6.  Landgravlate  of  Hesse,  in  two  lines,  Cassel 

and  Darmstadt. 

7.  Tlie principality  of  Hersfeld  (Ilesso-Cassel). 

8.  The  county  of  Sponbeim  ( Palatinate  and  1 ladan- 

Badcn),Salmand  Nassau  ; Waldeck,  Hanan- 
MUnzeuberg,  Holms,  K-nigstcin  (elector  of 
Mainz  and  Count  Stolberg) ; Upper  Isen- 
burg;  the  possesions  of  tho  count  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Wilgrnve,  viz.  the  county 
of  Balm,  the  lordship  of  Grnrabach. 
Ac. ; the  counties  of  Letningen,  Wit- 
gensteln,  Falkenstein  (belonging  to  the 
emperor),  Relpol  tskirchen , Kriechingen, 
Wartenberg. 

9.  Tho  lordships  of  Hanan -Lichtenbcrg,  Brctxen- 

hoim.  Dachstuhl,  awl  Ollbriick. 

10.  The  free  imperial  cities  Worms,  Spires.  Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main,  Friedlierg,  and  Wetzlar. 

VL  The  Suabian  circle.  Amongst  the  many 
princes  of  this  circle,  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
lH*rg  and  the  margrave  of  Baden  were  the 
most  powerful  - 

1.  The  bishops  of  Constance  and  Angsburg. 

2.  Tho  abbeys  of  Ella  anger,  Kemptcu,  Lindau, 

and  Buchan. 

8.  The  duchy  of  Wirtcmberg. 

4.  The  margravtate  of  Baden. 
b.  The  principalities  of  Hohcnzollcrn  (Hechln- 
gen  and  Sigmaringen). 

C.  The  county  of  Then  gen.  the  comities  of  Iloili- 
g-nstndt  and  Bnar  (prinoo  of  FUretcn berg), 
lord*hi]M>  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Otting. 


the  landgraviate  of  Kletgan  (Prince  Sch war- 
ren berg),  and  the  principality  of  Lichten- 
stein. 

7.  Tin*  domains  of  17  abbot*  and  4 abbesses. 

8.  The  lordships  of  18  counts  and  borons. 

9.  Tldrty-one  free  irni*rial  cities,  viz.  Augs- 

burg, Ulro,  Ksslingen,  RcUt lingen,  NdrdUn- 
gen,  Schwa  bisch  Hall,  Ueber lingen,  Roth- 
wcil,  Heilbronn,  GmUnd,  Memmingen, 
Lindau,  DinkelspUhl,  Biberach,  Rnvensburg, 
Ketnpten,  Katillwuren,  Well,  Wangen.Ismy, 
Leutkireh,  Wimpfen ; Giengcn,  Pfullendorf, 
Bnchborn,  Aalen,  Bopfingen,  Buchan,  Often - 
burg,  Gcngeubach,  and  Zcllam  Hammcn- 
bach. 

VII.  The  circle  of  Bavaria,  in  which  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  took 
the  lead 

1.  The  archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

2.  The  bishoprics  of  Freising,  Ratisbon,  ami 

MUnieli. 

3.  The  abbeys  of  Birchtlsgaden,  and 

4.  Metier  and  Ober-MUnster. 

6.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate. 

6.  The  principality  of  Neuberg  and  Snlzharh. 

7.  Tin*  lamlgraviatcs  of  Lcuchtenberg  and  Stem- 

stein. 

8.  The  counties  of  Haag  and  Ortenburg. 

9.  Tho  lordships  of  Khrenfels,  Salzburg,  Pjm- 

haum,  Hohen waldeck,  and  Breitcneck. 

10.  Tho  free  imperial  city  of  Ratisbon  (Regens- 
burg). 

VIII.  The  circle  of  Franconia  included: — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wttrsburg,  and 

Bfadutldtt 

2.  The  master  of  the  Teutonic  order’s  territories  at 

Mergentheim  ( Dent«chmeistcr). 

8.  The  principalities  of  Bnireuth  and  Anspach. 

4.  The  counties  of  Hennebcrg  and  Schwarzen berg. 

6.  The  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

6.  The  counties  of  Cartel],  Werthcim,  Rieneck, 

ami  Krhach. 

7.  Tlie  lordships  Limburg.  Scinshelm,  Reichels- 

herg,  Wiaw nthsid,  Welzheim,  and  Hausen. 

8.  Tlie  free  cities  Nuremberg,  Rothembnrg-on- 

the-Tanber,  Windsheim,  Schweinfurt,  and 

Wdubmy. 

IX.  The  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  : — 

1.  Duchy  of  Magdeburg  (Prussia). 

2.  Duchy  of  Bremen,  principalities  of  Lilneburg, 

Grubenhagen,  and  Kalenberg  (elector  of 
Hanover. 

3.  Duchy  of  WolfcnbUttcl,  principality  of  Blan- 

ken  burg. 

4.  Principality  of  Halbcrstadt  (Prussia). 

6.  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg -Schwerin  and  Strclitc. 

6.  Duchy  of  Holstein, with  the  county  of  Ranzau, 

and  the  lordship  of  Plunebcrg  (king  of 
Denmark). 

7.  Tlie  bishopric  of  Hildeshoim. 

8.  The  duchy  of  Saxe- Lauen burg  (Brunswick). 

9.  The  bishopric  of  Ltibock. 

10.  The  principality  of  Schwerin  (duke  of  Meck- 

lenburg- Sch  weri  n ) . 

11.  The  principality  of  Ratzcborg  (duke  of  Mock- 

lenburg-Strelitz). 

12.  Tlie  free  imperial  cities  Lttbeck,  Hamburg, 

Bremen,  Gnsl&r,  MUhlhauscn,  Nordhausai. 

X.  Tlie  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  : — 

1.  The  duchy  of  Pomerania  (of  which  that  part 

beyond  the  Frame  belonged  to  Sweden,  the 
remainder  to  Prussia). 

2.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  (belonging  to  tlie 

king  of  Prussia). 

8,  The  principality  of  Anhalt,  divided  among 
four  princes Dessau,  Beroburg,  Zerbst, 
and  KiHhen. 

4.  Tlie  electorate  of  Saxony  (Saxon  Albertine 
line). 

6.  Principalities  of  Weimar,  Eiscnbnch,  Ooburg- 
Gothn,  Altonburg  (dukes  of  Saxony,  of  tiio 
Ernestine  line). 

6.  Tlie  abbey  of  Quedl  Inburg. 

7.  The  county  of  Schwarxhurg  (Sondenhanam 

and  Kudoklrtodt),  Mann»f-ld  (i*rijssia  and 
Htxso),  Stolberg  and  Wcmigurude. 
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8.  The  lordships  of  Rctiss  and  Schouburg  and  the 
county  of  Hohenstein. 

The  Slavonic  conn  tries,  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  any  circle,  were  — 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  margraviate  of  Moravia. 

The  duchy  of  Silesia,  w>  far  as  it  WM  Austrian, 
the  margraviatOH  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatin, 
the  duchy  of  Silesia  (Prussian),  and  tho  county 
of  Glatz. 

The  lands  held  directly  of  the  emperor,  and  not 
included  in  any  circle,  were — 

The  counties  of  Mompelgard  and  Romberg. 

Tho  lonlrthips  Aceh,  Wasserbuig,  Frotldcnberg, 
Rhcda,  Jever,  Dyck,  Schimati,  Wylwe,  Richold, 
Stein,  Drey.su,  Lanriskron,  Rharlc,  Saflfenbcrg, 
Schaumburg,  Oberstein,  Schaucn,  Kniphauaen, 
and  Horst  gen. 

The  abbeys  and  convent*  El  ten,  Knppenbcrg,  and 
Bnncheid. 

The  fm*  iinjwrl.il  town?,  Alachonhausen  In  Snabla, 
Althauwn  in  Franeonia,  Sulxharh  and  Sndcn 
near  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine,  with  tho  free- 
holder?  on  the  heath  of  Lelltkirch. 

Such  were  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Gor- 
man empire  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  according  to  Berghaus,  from 
whom  the  following  statement*  are  likewise 
taken - 

Every  circle  had  its  diet,  in  which  the  clerical 
and  secular  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and 
barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formed  five 
benches  or  colleges. 

Affairs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire  at 
large  were  treated  by  the  imperial  diet,  which  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  summoning  wherever 
lie  pleased  : but  which,  since  1663,  has  been  con- 
stantly assembled  at  Katislwn.  In  1789,  the 
members  of  the  diet  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Tho  college  of  electors : Mayenoe,  Trf'vos,  Cologne, 
tho  Palatinate.  Brandenburg.  Fuxony,  Buvoria  (since 
1633),  and  Brunswick  Llineberg  (since  1692). 

2.  The  college  of  the  clerical  and  secular  princes, 
hishojM,  margraves,  counts,  4tc. : the  numbers  of  the 
clerical  member*  being  86,  and  of  the  secular  lords.  68. 

3.  The  colleges  of  the  free  inqicriul  cities,  then  M In 
number. 

In  1791  began  the  memorable  contest  with  re- 
volutionary France,  which  ended  in  the  overturn 
of  tho  old  Germanic  constitution.  The  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  first  that  history  record*  in 
which  the  Rhine  was  acknowledged  as  the  frontier 
of  France,  decreed  an  indemnification  to  those 
princes  who  lost  by  the  cession  ; and  this  indemni- 
fication could  only  be  obtained  by  the  spoliation 
of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  inde- 
feasible, in  the  heart  of  the  empire  itself.  On  the 
23th  of  January,  1803,  a decision  was  come  to  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  matter,  the  import  of  which  was  as 
follows 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ns  that  of  Germany 
was  styled,  remained  as  it  was  divided  into  circles, 
but  which,  with  the  total  loss  of  the  circle  of  Bur- 
gnudy,  and  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  were  reduced  to  nine,  whose  boundaries  it 
was  proposed  to  regulate  anew.  This  regulation 
was,  however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so 
quickly  succeeded  each  other.  The  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  diet  remained,  as  formerly,  at- 
tached to  territories  held  directly  ns  fiefs  of  the 
empire;  and  the  place  of  the  convocation  of  the 
diet  remained  at  Ratisbon.  The  colleges  remained 
also  three  in  numlier;  the  first  lieing  the  College 
of  Electors,  who  were  ten  in  number;  one  cleri- 
cal,— the  elector  archchancellor ; and  nine  secu- 
lar,— Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Brunswick  - LUneburg.  Salzburg,  Wirtcmbcrg, 


Baden,  and  Hcsse-CasscL  The  electorate  of  Mny- 
ence  had  merged  into  that  of  the  archchancellor, 
and  the  Palatinate  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  ; 
Trfeves  and  Cologne  had  disapiiearcd,  and  four 
new'  electorates  had  been  created. 

The  second  College — of  Princes— counted  131 
votes. 

The  College  of  Towns  was  composed  of  six  with 
votes;  Hamburg.  LUbeck,  Bremen, Frankfort-on- 
thc-Maine,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg.  The  other 
territories,  enumerated  above  as  not  being  included 
within  the  circles,  remained  as  they  were,  nor  did 
any  change  take  place  in  the  extent  or  position  of 
the  Slavonic  countries. 

Napoleon  .who,  since  1799,  had  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  French,  not  satisfied  with 
this  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  empire,  now 
conceived  tho  design  of  effecting  its  final  dissolu- 
tion. The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1803,  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  gave  him  the  means 
of  carrying  this  project  into  effect,  by  forming  a 
confederation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  who,  uniting  into  a cor- 
porate body,  in  1807,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  The 
wars  which  followed,  with  Prussia  in  1807,  ami 
with  Austria  in  1809,  gave  Napoleon  the  power  of 
altering  the  territorial  distribution  of  Germany  at 
pleasure.  He  accordingly  created  for  his  brother 
Jerome  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  for 
his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat,  the  grand 
duchy  of  llerg,  and  raised  those  members  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhino  who  supported  his 
cause-  to  new  dignities  and  an  openly  realised 
independence  as  sovereigns.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  by  a solemn  act, 
renounced  the  style  and  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, on  Aug.  6,  1809.  In  the  following  year, 
Napoleon  incorporated  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean  with  the  French  empire,  and  divided  them 
into  department* ; thus  separating  from  Ger- 
many a district  peopled  by  more  than  1,100,000 
inhabitants. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia,  or  as 
called  in  Germany,  ‘the  war  of  liberation,’  re- 
stored Germany  to  its  geographical  and  |>olitical 
visit  ion  in  Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  ack now- 
edging  one  supreme  head.  A confederation  of 
33  independent  sovereigns  and  4 free  cities  re- 
placed the  elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under  it* 
own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  of  the  smaller 
princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank 
of  subjects,  more  attention  was  paid  to  family 
and  political  connexion  than  to  the  old  territorial 
divisions  under  the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  were 
incorporated  into  the  states  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and 
were  not  re-established.  Only  four  cities  remained 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  right*. 

The  signing  and  ratification  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation took  place,  after  long  discussion,  on 
8th  June,  1815.  The  following  are  the  principal 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  ; — 

*1.  The  sovereigns  ami  free  cities  of  Germany, 
including  their  majesties  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  nml  the 
Netherlands:  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  for 
the  whole  of  their  territories,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  German  empire  ; the  king  of  I )cnraark,  for 
Holstein ; and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
Luxemburg,  agree  to  unite  to  form  an  internal 
league,  to  lie  denominated  the  German  Confedera- 
tion {fier  Jicutxrhe  JJuntl). 

1 2.  The  object  of  this  confederation  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  of  Germany,  internally  and 
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externally,  and  the  assertion  of  independence  and  ’ 
integrity  of  the  respective  Germanic  states. 

‘8.  All  members  of  the  confederation  have,  as  j 
snch,  equal  rights.  They  all  bind  themselves  ' 
equally  to  obsen'e  inviolably  the  act  of  union. 

4 4.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are  man- 
aged by  the  diet,  in  which  every  member  is  repre-  1 
sent ed,  either  by  a separate  or  by  a joint  vote,  in 
the  order  of  the  annexed  list,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rank  of  the  sovereigns.  In  the  com- 
mittee the  members  arc  represented  by  17  pleni-  | 
potent  iaries. 

4 5.  Austria  enjoys  the  right  of  presiding  in  the  I 
diet.  Even*  member  of  the  diet  has  the  right  of  1 
making  propositions,  and  of  bringing  forward  mea-  i 
sure*  for  discussion ; and  the  president  is  bound  to 
submit  them  to  consideration  within  a certain 
term,  to  be  hereafter  fixed. 

‘ (i.  Propositions  relating  to  the  adoption  or 
alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confede-  : 
ration,  or  which  concent  its  organisation,  or  the  ' 
adoption  of  establishments  calculated  in  any  way  j 
to  he  generally  advantageous  to  the  memliors, 
must  lie  submitted  to  a full  assembly  of  the  diet, 
in  which  every  individual  roemlier  has  one  or  more 
votes  according  to  the  size  of  each  state. 

4 7.  The  committee  decides  by  a majority  of  votes 
in  how  far  a subject  is  adapted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  full  assembly. 

4 'Hie  propositions  to  be  subjected  to  the  decision 
of  the  full  diet  must  be  prepared  nnd  brought  to  I 
maturity  in  the  committee.  The  decision  in  both  I 
assemblies  is  by  a majority  of  votes,  but  in  the  | 
plenum,  the  majority  must  amount  to  two-thirds  i 
of  the  votes. 

‘ When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  in  the  ! 
committee,  the  president  has  the  casting  voice. 

4 Bat  where  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  fun-  j 
damental  laws  is  concerned,  or  the  rights  of ; 
individual  members,  or  in  religious  matters,  no  J 
resolution  can  be  adopted  by  the  committee  alone,  I 
nor  can  the  full  assembly  decide  by  a mere  majority  j 
of  votes.  # 

4 The  committee  of  the  diet  is  constantly  as-  ; 
tumbled,  hut  may  adjourn  its  sittings  when  the 
affairs  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  conaidera-  i 
tion  are  disposed  of. 

4 8.  Respecting  the  order  in  which  the  votes  of  i 
the  members  are  collected,  no  discussion  shall  take  1 
place  during  the  organisation  of  the  confederation,  I 
nor  shall  any  accidental  order  which  may  arise 
during  this  period  lie  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
the  members,  or  be  considered  as  establishing  a 
precedent. 

4 When  the  organisation  of  the  league  is  con- 
cluded, the  diet  will  take  up  the  question  of  i 
precedence  for  definitive  arrangement,  and  will 
then  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  usage  of  j 
the  former  diet  of  the  empire,  but  esjiecially  to  1 
that  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  imperial  depu-  1 
tation  (of  1808).  But  this  order  of  voting  is  to  1 
have  no  influence  in  fixing  the  rank  of  the 
individual  members,  nor  upon  their  order  of  pre- 
cedence on  other  occasion  than  that  of  voting  in 
the  diet. 

4 9.  The  place  of  assembly  for  the  diet  is  Frank- 
fort-on-t  he-Mainc. 

4 10.  The  first  subject  which  shall  take  up  the 
attention  of  the  diet  upon  its  opening  roust  Ite  the 
drawing  up  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation. and  its  organisation  in  respect  to  its 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  its  military  and 
internal  arrangements. 

*11.  All  the  members  bind  themselves  for  the 
protection  of  Germany  against  the  attacks  of  any 
foreign  power,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  each 
individual  state ; and  guarantee  to  each  other 


mutually  the  possessions  of  each  state  which  are 
comprehended  within  the  confederation. 

4 When  war  has  been  declared  by  the  confedera- 
tion, no  member  of  the  confederation  can  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  the  enemy;  nor 
can  separate  truces  or  treaties  of  peace  be  concluded 
by  individual  members* 

4 The  members  of  the  league  reserve  to  themsoJ  ves 
the  right  of  making  alliances  of  every  kind,  but 
bind  themselves  not  to  enter  into  any  which  could 
be  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  confederation, 
or  of  any  of  its  members. 

4 12.  The  members  further  bind  themselves  under 
no  pretence  to  declare  war  against  one  another,  nor 
to  pursue  their  mutiml  differences  bv  force  of  arms, 
but  engage  to  submit  them  to  the  diet. 

‘The  diet  is  in  such  cases  competent  to  attempt 
a reconciliation,  by  the  appointment  of  a select 
committee  ; and  should  this  not  prove  successful, 
to  procure  a decision  from  a well -organised  court 
of  arbitration,  whose  sentence  is  implicitly  binding 
upon  the  disputing  parties. 

4 13.  In  all  the  states  of  the  confederation,  a con- 
stitution based  on  representation  by  estates  shall 
be  introduced  (Landstilnr/Uche  Ve rfatnmg) .’ 

A further  and  more  detailed  declaration  of  the 
objects  of  the  league,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  confederation,  was  pul>- 
lished  on  the  15th  May,  1820.  This  document, 
with  the  original  act,  us  given  above,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  principally  relating  to 
affairs  of  internal  police,  published  in  1832,  may 
l>c  regarded  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation. 

To  give  the  diet  a more  representative  form,  a 
plan  has  been  laid  l>efore  the  committee  of  con- 
federation for  creating  a lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  side  of  the  now  existing  upper  cham- 
ber. According  to  this  plan,  Austria  shall  send 
thirty  deputies,  divided  among  the  assemblies  of 
her  German  provinces;  Prussia  thirty,  and  Ba- 
varia ten,  to  be  chosen  among  the  members  of 
their  chambers ; Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  each  six;  Baden,  five;  Electoral  Hesse  and 
Grand-Ducal  Hesse,  each  four;  Holstein,  Lux- 
emburg, Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  nnd 
Weimar,  each  two;  Mciningcn,  Coburg- Gotha, 
Altenburg,  Oldenburg,  the  two  Anhalts,  the  two 
Sch wart zburgs,  Waldeck.  Lippe,  Lichtenstein, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  each  one — in 
all  128  popular  delegates. 

As  nettled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Germany 
was  divided  into  thirty-nine  sovereign  states,  or 
portions  of  states ; but  the  number  is  now  red u o n 
to  thirty -four.  The  five  missing  members  an' — 
1st,  The  Saxon  princedom  of  Gotha,  which  became 
extinct  in  1826,  by  the  decease  of  the  last  Herzog, 
whose  territories  were  divided  by  compact  a thong 
his  collateral  relatives  the  princes  of  Coburg  and 
Mein  ingen  ; 2nd,  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Cbtben, 
which,  in  1847,  became  annexed  to  Anhalt-  Dessau; 
8rd  and  4th,  the  principalities  of  HohenzoHcm- 
Hechingen  and  HohenzoUern-Sigmariiigen,  both 
which  states  were  united  to  Prussia  in  18-10.  in 
consequence  of  the  simultaneous  nlxlirntion  of  the 
two  reigning  princes  in  favour  of  their  kinsman 
the  King  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  house  of  Ilohcn- 
zollem ; and,  5th,  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bcrnburg, 
the  reigning  house  of  which  became  extinct  with 
Duke  Alexander,  who  died  Aug.  19, 1868,  leaving 
the  succession  to  the  last  remaining  princes  of 
Anhalt,  formerly  called  of  Anhalt-Dcssnu. 

The  following  are  the  memliers  of  the  confedera- 
tion as  now  constituted,  with  their  votes  in  the 
general  assembly,  their  votes  in  committee  of 
confederation,  and  their  place  or  rank  in  the 
diet  : — 
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|? 

I 

Tltl«'  of 

Mrmtwr*  of  the 

If 

ii 

jj 

S 

a 

So»<rvUfn 

C'onf ed  oration 

S S 

I - 1 

V 

i 

> 

.0* 

c 

Emperor  . 

Archduchy  of  Austria, 

j 

Bohemia.  Styria.  Ty- 
rol. Moravia,  and  |>urt 

King  . . 

of  Illyria  . 

Prussia,  exclusive  of 

4 

1 

I. 

the  provinces  of  To* 
sen  and  Prussia 

4 

1 

II. 

»»  • • • 

Bavaria 

4 

1 

nr.  i 

Saxony 

4 

1 

IV. 

Hanover  . 

1 

1 

Iv. 

i 

WUrtemberg 

i 

1 

|VT. 

Grand -duke 

Baden 

3 

1 

-VII. 

Elector . . 

Heme -Cosset 

3 

1 

vm. 

Grand-duke 

! 

I 

1 

3 

1 

IX. 

Duke  . . 

Holstein  and  Lauen- 

burg. 

3 

1 

(X. 

Grand-duke 

Luxemburg  and  Lim- 

burg. 

3 

1 

|XI. 

Duke  . . 

Brunswick  . 

2 

I 

XIII. 

Grand -duke 

Meek  lo  n burg  • ficl  i weri  n 

2 

4 

XIV. 

Duke  . . 

Nassau 

2 

4 

XIII.  ' 

Grand-duke 

Saxe- Weimar 

1 

1 1 

Duke  . . 

Saxe-Mcinlngen . 
Saxe- Alton  burg . 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . 

1 

1 

1 

j 

xn. 

Grand-duke 

Mecklonbnrg-Strclitx 

1 

A 

Ixiv. 

Duke  . 

Oldenburg  . . 

Anhalt 

1 

{) 

XV. 

Prince  . . 

Sell  wnrzbnrg-Sondors- 
hausen 

Schwarzburg  - Rudol- 

i 

J 

ptndt 

i 

i 

» • • 

Lichtenstein 
Waldeck  . 

1 

1 

j 

Reuss-Greiz 

1 

w 

Reum-Schleix 
Schnumburg-Lippc  . 

1 

1 

t 

XVI. 

. . 

Lippc-Detmold  . 

1 

} 

’ Landgrave 
Free  City  . 
„ 

Hewe-Homburg 
IAibeck  . . 

1 

1 

Frankfort  . 
Bremen 

Hamburg  . . 

1 

1} 

XVII. 

Total- 

-Thirty- four  States 

65 

17 

The  committee  of  confederation,  consisting  of 
the  nmlmssndore  of  the  thirty- four  states,  is  .Hitting 
in  permanence  at  Frankfort-on-the-Mnine ; but 
of  late  has  exercised  very  little  political  influence. 
An  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  confederation  on  a 
more  liberal  basis,  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  laid  before  a congress  of  German  sovereigns 
which  met  at  Frankfort  in  August,  18t>3,  led  to  no 
result,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of  Prussia. 

German  Zollverein,  or  Customs'  League. — Until 
a recent  period,  each  of  the  states  into  which 
Germany  is  divided  hail  its  own  custom-houses, 
and  its  own  tariff*  and  revenue  laws ; which  fre- 
quently differed  very  widely  indeed  from  those  of 
its  neighbours.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country 
was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those  vex- 
atious and  ruinous  restrictions  that  are  usually 
laid  on  the  intercourse  between  distant  and  inde- 
pendent  states.  Each  state  endeavoured  either 
to  procure  a revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  its 
own  industry,  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  by  which  it  was  surrounded ; and 
customs'  officers  and  lines  of  custom-houses  were 
spread  all  over  the  country.  Instead  of  being 
reciprocal  and  dependent,  everything  was  separate, 
independent,  and  hostile  ; the  commodities  ad- 
mitted into  Hesse  were  prohibited  in  Haden.  and 
those  prohibited  in  WUrtemberg  were  admitted 
into  Bavaria.  The  disadvantages  of  the  old 
system  hud  long  been  seen  and  deplored  by 


well-informed  men ; but  so  many  interests  had 
! grown  up  under  its  protection,  and  so  many  deep- 
; footed  prejudices  were  enlisted  in  its  favour,  that 
! «ts  overthrow  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  or,  at  all 
events,  exceedingly  distant.  The  address  and 
resolution  of  the  Prussian  government,  however, 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  first  treaties 
in  furtherance  of  this  object  were  negotiated  by 
Prussia  with  the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg 
Sonderahausen  ami  Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  in 
1H18  and  1819,  on  the  principle  thnt  there  should 
be  a perfect  freedom  of  commerce  between  these 
countries  and  Prussia ; that  the  duties  on  impor- 
tation, exportation,  and  transit,  in  Prussia  and 
the  principalities, should  be  identical;  that  these 
should  lie  charged  along  the  frontier  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  each 
should  participate  in  the  produce  of  such  duties  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  All  the  treaties 
! subsequently  entered  into  have  bceu  founded  on 
this  fair  and  equitable  principle;  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in*  all  the 
countries  comprised  within  the  league  or  tariff* 
alliance  being  confined,  1st,  to  articles  constituting 
state  monopolies,  as  salt  and  cards,  in  Prussia ; 
2nd,  to  articles  of  native  produce,  burdened  with  a 
different  rate  of  duty  on  consumption  in  one  state 
from  what  they  pay  in  another ; and  3rd,  to  articles 
produced  under  patents,  conferring  on  the  patentees 
certain  privileges  in  the  dominions  of  the  states 
granting  the  patents.  With  these  exceptions, 
which  are  not  very  important,  and  are  daily 
decreasing,  the  most,  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
exists  among  the  allied  states. 

Since  1818,  when  the  foundations  of  the  alliance 
were  laid,  it  progressively  extended.  Ducal  Hesse 
joined  the  alliance  in  1828,  and  electoral  Hesse  in 
1831;  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
WUrtemberg  joined  it  afterwards.  The  successive 
formation  of  the  Zollverein  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing order 

1828,  Feb.  14  . Union  of  Prussia  with  Hosse- 

Darmstadt. 

.,  July  17  . Adherence  of  Anhalt-Dessan. 

1829,  July  3 . Saxe -Mein ingen  and  Saxe  - Co- 

burg-Gotha. 

1831,  April  18  . Waldrck. 

„ Aug.  25  . Hone-Cassel. 

1833,  Mar.  22  . Bavaria  and  WUrtcmlicrg. 

„ Mar.  SO  . Saxony. 

„ May  11  . Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Altenburg, 

and  the  two  Schwarzbarro, 
1835,  Feb.  20  , T1 esse- Horn  burg. 

,,  May  12  . Baden. 

„ Dec.  10  . Nassau. 

1838,  Jan.  25  . Frankfort, 

1841,  Oct.  18  . Lippi*- Det  mold. 

„ Oct.  19  . Brunswick. 

1847,  April  2 . Luxemburg. 

1851,  Sept.  7 . Hanover,  Oldenburg, and  Schaum- 

burg-Lippe. 

The  treaties  which  hind  all  these  states  into  the 
Zollverein  are  not  of  a permanent  nature,  but  open 
to  dissolution  at  stated  terms.  The  treaties  now 
in  force  will  expire  with  the  end  of  the  year  1877. 

The  Zollverein  includes,  at  present,  the  whole 
of  the  states  of  the  con  Alteration  except  Austria, 
the  two  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Lich- 
tenstein, and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Ltlbeck, 
and  Bremen.  The  whole  of  Prussia  forms  part  of 
the  Zollverein,  including  that  portion  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Confederation. 

An  assembly  of  representatives  from  the  allied 
states  meets  annually,  to  hear  complaints,  adjust 
difficulties,  and  make  such  new  enactments  as  may 
seem  to  Ik*  required.  The  duties  are  received  into 
a common  treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according 
to  the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 

Population. — The  last  general  census  of  the 
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Mates  of  the  confederation  took  place  Dec.  3, 1BG1 . 
In  two  state*,  however,  Hotatcin-Lauenburg  and 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  the  roost  recent  enumera- 
tion is  of  the  year  1860.  The  following  table 
contains  the  area,  ill  English  square  miles,  and 
mimlK'r  of  inhabitants  of  the  thirty-four  states, 
according  to  these  last  official  returns,  compared 
with  the  census  of  1853 : — 


Am  In 
Cnirlitb 
hq.  Mllr. 

Population 
In  IB55 

Population 
on  l>w.  5. 
1861 

Austrian  States  of  ( 
the  Confederation  1 

75,822 

12,919,300 

12,802,944  j 

Prussian  States  of  > 
the  Confederation  / 

71 ,098 

12,937,228 

14.138.H04  ! 

Bavaria  . . 

29,638 

4,669,452 

4,689,837  | 

Saxony  . 

6,766 

1,987,832 

2,225,240  | 

Hanover  . 

14,776 

1,819,268 

1,888,070  1 

\V  Urtomberg  . 

7,675 

1 ,783,269 

1 ,720,708 

Baden 

6.851 

1,350,913 

1,309,291  1 

HmksComI 

8,858 

765,350 

73«,454 

Hesse- Darmstadt 

3,248 

864,314 

850,907 

Holstein  and  Laucn- 1 
burg  . . [ 

Luxemburg  and  1 
Limburg  . ) 

Brunswick 

8,710 

650,000 

594,566 

1,880 

394,202 

421,088 

1,520 

267,177 

282,400  j 

Mecklenburg-  I 

4,884 

542,763 

648,449 

Schwerin  . J 

Nassau 

1,802 

429,060 

457,571 

1 Saxe- Weimar  . 

1,421 

033 

202,524 

273,262 

i Saxe-Meiningcn 

166,364 

172,341 

1 Saxe- A itenburg 

509 

132,849 

137,883 

Soxc-Goburg-Gotha  . 

810 

150,451 

169,431 

Meoklenburg-StreliU 

907 

99,750 

99,060 

| Oldenburg 

2,117 

285,226;  205,242 

f Anhalt 

bchwanburg-Son-  1 
clcrshauwjn  . ) 

Schwarzburg-  1 

800 

31S 

164,400 

74,956 

181,824 

64,895 

71,913 

340 

69,038 

Kudolstndt  . 1 

Lichtenstein 

04 

6.994 

7,150 

Waldeck  . 

406 

59,697 

68,004 

Heuss-G  reiz 

148 

34.81M 

42,130 

Uenta-Schlelz  . 

207 

79,824 

83.300 

Schaumburg-Lippe  . 

212 

29,OOt 

30,774 

t Upne-lX'tmold  . . 

445 

106,015 

108,513 

1 

o" 

I 

106 

24.921 

127 

48.425 

49,482 

j Frankfort  . 

43 

73.150 

87,518 

106 

88, (MH 

98,575 

Hamburg  * • • 

148 

211,250|  229,941 

Total 

242.807 

43,2*«,lll  45,013,034 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
confederation  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race.  Only 
in  two  states — Austria  and  Prussia — an?  natives  of 
other  races,  nearly  all  Slavonians.  They  number 
0,800,000  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  the  con- 
federation. for  the  greater  part  in  Bohemia ; and 
825,000  in  Prussia,  the  whole  of  them  in  the 
county  of  Posen,  n former  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

Of  the  forty-five  million  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
about  twenty-six  millions  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  rest  Protestants,  with  476,000  Jews.  In 
Austria,  there  are  only  860,000  Protestants,  and 
in  Bavaria  but  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Reformed  Church.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  not  a single  Roman  Catholic  in  the  little  princi- 
pality of  Sehaumburg-Lippe,  and  but  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  same  confession  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz.  As  a rule,  the  Protestants 
an*  more  numerous  in  the  northern  states  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those 
of  tlic  south. 

Army. — In  the  net  of  the  congress  of  > icnna  of 
June,  1815,  the  contribution  of  the  various  states 
lo  the  army  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  was 
fixed  at  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  that  is, 
the  imputation  possessed  at  that  particular  i>eriod, 
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without  taking  into  account  a further  increase  or 
decrease  of  numbers.  One-seventh  of  this  army 
was  to  consist  of  cavalry  ; and  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, with  a proportionate  numln  r of  men,  were 
to  lie  furnished  with  every  IJHXJ  soldiers.  On  this 
baris,  the  army  of  the  confederation  consisted  of 
301,637  men,  rank  and  file.  Various  changes  were 
introduced  into  this  military  organisation  sub- 
sequently ; and  by  a vote  of  the  diet  of  March 
10,  1853,  the  total  strength  of  the  amiv  was  in- 
creased one-sixth  per  cent.  The  actual  strength 
of  the  armv  of  the  confederation  now  consists  of 
391,634  infantry,  60,768  cavalry,  and  50,680  artil- 
lery, divided  into  ten  corps  d armre,  and  a number 
of  t run | >s  of  reserve — iu  total,  503,072  men.  The 
distribution  is  as  follows  among  the  thirty-four 
states : — 


K umber  of  Troop*  I 

Corp* 

Ct> 

At- 

Total 

ftmtry 

r»lry 

tUlery 

Austria  . . j 

i.,  n., 
in. 

122,072 

19,756 

16,210 

168,037 

Prussia  . . | 

IV.,  V., 
VI. 

103,174 

16,939  13,656 

133,769 

Bavaria  . . . 

VII. 

44,925 

7,417 

6.992 

59  .run 

Saxony  . . . 

IX.  1 

15.707 

2,500 

1 ,733 

20,000 

Hanover  . . 

X.  1 

16,991 

2.720 

2,046 

21,757 

WUrtemberg  . 

VIII.  1 

17,472 

2,908 

2.879 

23.259 

Laden  . . . 

VIII.  2 

12,166 

2,083 

2.419 

16,667 

Huwe-CiutKl  . 

LX.  2 

7,466 

1,183 

828 

9,466 

llesse-Darm-  \ 

VIII.  3 

8,071 

1,291 

963 

10,325 

Holstein  and  1 
Lauenburg  J 

X.  2 

4,559 

760 

691 

6,000 

Luxemburg  1 
&l  Limburg  j 

IX.  2 

1,739 

967 

- 

2,706 

Brunswick  . . 

X.  1 

2,756 

437 

301 

3.493 

Mecklenburg- 1 
Schwerin  . J 

X.  2 

4,693 

747 

627 

5,967 

Nassau  . . . 

IX.  2 

5,490 

16 

604 

6,109 

Saxe-Woitnor  . 

3.316 

34 

3,350 

Suxc-Mcin  ingen 

1,899 

19 

1,918 

Snxe- A Itenburg 

1,621 

— 

17 

1,638 

Saxe-Coburg-  1 
Gotha  . . » 

1,841 

- 

19 

1,860 

} Mecklenburg-  1 
j Strelitz  . 1 

X.  2 

997 

- 

200 

1,197 

| Oldenburg  . . 

X.  2 

2,910 

460 

370 

3,740 

! Anhalt  . . . 
Schwarzburg- 1 

2,018 

— 

20 

2,038 

1 Sondcrshau-  [ 
I sen  ...  ) 

744 

7 

751 

Soltwnrzlmrg-  >L 

Hndolstndt  J 
Lichtenstein  . 

91 



91 

Waldeck . . . 

857 

— 

9 

866 

RetMa-Urclx  . 
Retua*8chleis  . 

1 1,229 

- 

12 

1,241 

Schaumburg-  1 

347 

3 

350 

Llppc-Dctmold 

1,190 

— 

12 

1.202 

lies*- Horn  burg 

330 

— 

8 

833 

LUlx-ck  . . . 

X.  2 

63* 

85 

68 

679 

Frankfort  . . 

1,110 

— 

9 

1,119 

Bremen  . . . 

x.  a 

638 

101 

1 

748 

Hamburg  . . 

X.  2 

1,742 

400 

21 

2,163 

391,634  60,758  60,680  503,072 

L : ■ 1 

Under  the  sole  command  of  the  diet,  and  gar- 
risoned by  federal  troops,  are  five  German  for- 
tresses, namely,  Maycncc,  Luxemburg.  Landau, 
Kastadt,  and  Ulm.  The  strongest  and  most,  im- 
portant of  these  fortresses,  Mayencc,  is  garrisoned 
by  Austrians  and  1 Russians,  in  equal  moieties; 
Luxemburg,  by  Prussians  chiefly;  Landau,  by 
Bavarian  troops  : Rastadt,  by  troops  of  Baden, 
Austria  and  Prussia  ; and  Ulm,  by  troops  of  Wtlr- 
teml*erg,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

G KRONA  (an.  ileruntln),  a fortified  city  of 
Spain,  Catalonia,  cap.  correg.  of  same  name  ; on 
the  declivity,  and  at  the  foot  of  a steep  mountain. 
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GERS 

on  t!ie  Ter.  50  m.  NK.  Barcelona.  Pop.  12,805  in 
1857.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  triangular. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
during  which  it  suffered  greatly,  Gcrona  wus  an 
important  fortress : being  surrounded  with  old  walls 
in  good  repair,  and  further  defended  by  the  citadel 
of  Mimjuiz , a square  fort  720  ft.  in  length  on  each 
side,  with  bastions,  outworks.  &c„  placed  on  an 
eminence  about  00  fathoms  distant,  commanding 
the  city  ; besides  which  there  were  four  forts,  with 
redoubts  u|s>n  the  high  ground  above  it.  It  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  walls  ; but  Monjuiz  is  its 
only  outwork  remaining.  It  is  now  chietlv  noted 
for  the  nuintar  of  its  religious  edifices  ; there  are 
no  fewer  than  13  churches,  besides  the  cathedral, 
and  11  convents.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  the  collegiate  church  of  8an  Felice.  | 
The  former,  built  on  the  ridgo  of  the  mountain, 
displays  a majestic  front  at  the  top  of  three  grand 
terraces  ornamented  with  granite  balustrades.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a superb  tlight  of  81  steps,  of  a 
breadth  the  whole  extent  of  the  church.  The 
front  is  decorated  in  bad  taste  with  three  orders 
of  architecture — Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Composite, 
and  llanked  with  two  hexagon  towers.  The  inte- 
rior is  large  ami  handsome  ; it  has  only  a nave  in 
the  Gothic  style.  It  contains  the  monuments  of 
Ruymond  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  and  his 
consort.  The  treasury  of  this  church  afforded  a 
rich  spoil  to  the  French,  on  their  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Gerona.  The  collegiate  church  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  pillars : connected  with  it  there  is  a 
very  loftv  and  ancient  tower.  In  the  Capuchin 
convent  there  is  an  Arabian  bath  of  elegant  con- 
struction. The  streets  of  Gerona  ore  narrow  and 
gloomy,  but  clean  and  well  paved  ; and  the  houses 
are  tolerably  well  built.  There  are  three  squares, 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable  size ; two  hospi-  j 
tals,  a seminary,  college,  with  a good  public 
library  (formerly  belonging  to  the  university 
founded  1521  by  Philip  II.,  and  abolished  1715 
by  Philip  V.),  a Beguine  seminary  for  poor  girls, 
and  several  other  schools.  The  place  wears,  how- 
ever, a dull  and  melancholy  look.  * The  iuhahs. 
have  no  theatre,  no  public  amusements,  no  com- 
mon rendezvous.  Even*  one  seems  to  live  alone. 
One-fourth  of  the  pop.  nre  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
and  students.  They  cam'  on  very  little  trade. 
The  only  manufactories  are  a few  looms  for  weav- 
ing coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  and  stockings, 
which  have  been  established  in  the  asylum  within 
the  last  twenty  years.’  (Mod.  Trav.,  xviii.  57.)  | 

Gerona  is  the  seat  cf  a bishopric,  which  is  richer 
than  that  of  Barcelona  : of  an  ecclesiastical  tri-  j 
bunal  ; a sub-deleg.  of  police  ; and  a military  go-  | 
vemor.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  j 
gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Arragon.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and 
been  famous  for  the  brave  defence  it  has  always 
made  : but  especially  for  that  it  sustained  under  ] 
Mariano  Alvarez,  in  1809,  for  upwards  of  seven  i 
months,  against  the  French. 

GERS,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  SW.,  between  lat. 
43°  17'  and  44°  4'  N„  and  long.  0°  18'  W.  and  . 
1°  11'  E. : having  N.  the  dtfp.  Lot-et-Garonne,  E. . 
those  of  Tarn-et-Garnnne  and  Haute  Garonne.  S. 1 
the  latter  and  the  H autos  and  Basses  Pyrenees, 
and  W.  Landes.  Length,  E.  to  W„  74  m.,  by  i 
about  54  m.  in  breadth.  Area,  028,031  hectares. 
Pop.  298,931  in  1801.  The  last  ramifications  of 
the  Pyrenees  cover  most  of  this  ddp.,  the  slope  of ; 
which  is  mostly  from  8.  to  N.  Rivera  numerous  : 
all  of  them  have  more  or  less  a N.  direction,  and 
nre  affluents  of  the  Garonne  or  Adour.  There  are 
many  ponds  and  small  lakes.  Gera,  like  the  neigh-  I 
bouring  deps.,  is  subject  to  violent  storms : its 
VOL.  II. 
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soil  is,  however,  in  general  fertile.  It  has  333.(500 
beet,  of  aablo  land,  GO, 800  beet,  meadows,  and 
87,800  beet.  vineyards.  Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward, but  it  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  Only  about  3— iths  of  the  corn  required  for 
, home  consumption  is  raised  in  the  dep. ; it  is 
chiefly  wheat,  maize,  and  oats.  Garlic,  onions, 
various  other  vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  plen- 
tifully cultivated.  Fruit  is  good.  About  900,00(1 
hectol.  of  wine  nre  produced  in  ordinary  years, 
but  it  is  mostly  of  mediocre  quality  : about  a half 
is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  other  half  converted 
into  brandy,  which  ranks  next  after  that  iff  Cog- 
nac. There  were  estimated  to  lx*  about  388,000 
sheep,  and  141,350  oxen,  in  the  dep. ; considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  iff  the 
breed  of  the  former,  which  yield  annually  al>out 
340,000  kilog.  wool.  Poultry  are  plentiful : and, 
as  well  as  hogs,  fattened,  or  killed  and  salted,  they 
form  an  important  article  of  trade.  Manufactures 
unimportant ; there  a few  fabrics  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  leather,  starch,  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  thread.  The  trade  is,  however, 
chiefly  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  with  which  this 
dep.  supplies  the  neighbouring  ones  and  Spain. 
Gera  Is  divided  into  5 arronds,  29  cantons,  and  (584 
communes.  Chief  towns.  Audi,  the  cap..  Condom, 
Lombcz,  and  Miramic.  The  numtar  of  large  pro- 
perties is  much  below  the  average  of  the  deps.  of 
France. 

GHAZIPOOR,  or  GIIAZEEPORE,  a did.  of 
British  Hindustan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allaha- 
bad ; between  hit.  25°  10'  and  20°  20  N.  and  long. 
82°  40'  and  84°  30'  E. ; having  NVV.  and  N.  the 
dial.  Azinghur  and  Gorruckpore,  NK.  .Santa, 
SE.  Shahubad,  and  W.  Benares  and  ,Timn}H>re. 
Area  2,850  sq.  m.  Estimated  pop.  1,600,000.  The 
Gauges  runs  through  its  8.  part;  the  Goggra 
bounds  it  on  the  N.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
divisions  of  Hindustan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  com, 

| and  fruit  trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  It  has 
| long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  rose- 
water and  attar.  * The  ruses  of  Ghnzecpore  nre 
planted  in  large  fields,  occupying  many  hundred 
| acres  of  the  adjacent  country.  They  blown  spar- 
j inglv,  upon  a low  shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a dwarf- 
ish size  by  the  gardener’s  knife,  and  the  full-blown 
flowers  are  carefully  gathered  even*  morning.  The 
first  process  which  the  ruses  undergo  is  that  of 
distillation.  They  arc  put  into  the  alembic  with 
nearly  double  their  weight  of  water.  The  rose- 
water thus  obtained  is  poured  into  large  shallow 
vessels,  which  arc  exposed,  uncovered,  to  the  open 
air  during  the  night  The  jara  are  skimmed  occa- 
sionally; the  essential  oil  floating  on  the  surface 
being  the  attar.  It  lakes  200,000  flowers  to  pro- 
duce the  weight  of  a ruiiee  in  attar.  This  small 
quantity,  when  pure  and  unadulterated  with  san- 
dal oil,  sells  upon  the  spot  at  lot)  rupees  (10/.);  an 
enormous  price,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  yield 
very  large  profits.  A civilian,  having  made  the 
exjjerintent,  found  that  the  rent  of  land  producing 
the  above-named  quantity  of  attar,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  utensils  alone,  came  to  5/.;  to  this  sum 
the  hire  of  labourers  remained  still  to  he  added, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  an  unproductive 
season.  The  oil  produced  by  the  above-mentioned 
process  is  not  always  of  the  same  colour,  being 
sometimes  green,  sometimes  bright  amber,  and 
frequently  of  a reddish  hue.  When  skimmed,  the 
produce  is  carefully  tattled,  each  vessel  being  her- 
metically sealed  with  wax;  and  the  tattle?  are 
then  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun 
during  several  days.  Rose-water,  also,  when 
tattled,  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a fortnight  at 
least.’  (Roberts’s  Scenes  of  Hindustan,  ii.  113- 
115.)  Rose-water  which  has  been  skimmed  U 
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reckoned  inferior  to  that  which  retains  its  essential  I 
oil.  and  is  sold  at  Ghazeepore  at  a lower  price ; ' 
though,  according  to  many,  there  is  scarcely,  if 
any,  perceptible  difference  in  the  quality.  A teer 
(a  full  quart)  of  the  l>e<t  may  be  obtained  for  8 
annus,  or  about  1*.  It  enters  into  almost  cverv  part 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  natives  of  India, 
l>eing  used  for  ablutions,  in  medicine  and  cookery, 
as  presents.  4c,  The  chief  towns  in  this  district 
are  (>hazi|»oor,  the  cap.,  Azimpoor,  and  I)oori-  i 
ghaut.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz..;  Holierts’s  Hiudo-  , 
stall ; Pari.  Hep.  on  E.  I.  Affairs,  4c.) 

Ghazipoor,  a large  town  or  city  of  Ilindostan, 
prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  almve  dist.,  on  the  X. 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  40  in.  EXE.  Benares.  and 
100  m.  W.  Patna;  lat.  *25°  35  N..  long.  83°  33'  E. 
From  the  river  it  1ms  a very  striking  appearance, 
though,  like  other  Iudiun  cities,  its  noblest  build- 
ings turn  out,  on  approach,  to  be  ruins.  ‘The 
native  city  is  better  built  and  better  kept  than 
many  places  of  more  importance.  The  bazaars 
are  neat,  well  supplied,  and  famous  for  their 
tailors,  whose  excellent  workmanship  is  celebrated 
in  the  adjacent  districts.  A very  considerable 
number  of  the  inlmb.  are  Mussulmans,  though  the 
neighbouring  pop.  is  chieHv  Hindoo;  their  mosques 
are  numerous  and  handsome,  and  the  former 
grandeur  of  Ghazipoor  is  evinced  by  a superb 
palace,  built  by  the  Xnwah  (,'oasim  Ali  Klian, 
which  occupies  a considerable  extent  of  ground 
overlooking  the  Ganges.  This  noble  building  is 
now  in  a melancholy  state  of  dilapidation,  neg- 
lected by  the  government,  who  have  turned  it 
into  a custom  house,  and  have  converted  many  of 
its  suites  of  apartments  into  warehouses,  and  the 
residences  of  police  peons  belonging  to  the  guard. 
Though  thus  rendered  useful,  it  is  not  thought 
worthy  of  repair  ; its  splendid  banquet ing-hall 
and  cool  verandahs,  replete  with  areliitectural 
beauty,  abutting  into  the  river,  are  deserted,  and 
left  to  the  swift  devastations  of  the  climate.  In  a 
very  short  |«eriod  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
fabric  will  become  a heap  of  ruins.’  (liolsTtss 
Scenes,  4c.  ii.  134.)  At  the  other  extremity  of 
the  town  ore  the  houses  of  the  civil  servants  of 
the  company.  These  are  spacious  and  well  built, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  military  can- 
tonments adjacent  are,  however,  low,  ugly  bunga- 
lows, with  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  hut  deriving 
some  advantage  from  being  intermingled  with 
trees;  * very  different  from  the  stately  but  naked 
barracks  of  I>illn|M►nr.,  On  the  i>antdc  ground,  a 
little  XE.  the  city,  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  who  died  at  Ghazipoor.  This 
editiec  consists  of  a dome  supported  upon  pillars; 
and  is  entirely  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  Chu- 
nar  freestone.  It  cost  a lack  of  rupees,  and  fifteen 
years  were  si >ent  upon  its  erection;  but  its  style 
and  execution  have  been  found  much  fault  with  ; 
and  it  is  insignificant  when  conqiared  with  the 
native  sepulchral  edifices  of  Hindustan.  The  gaol 
of  Ghazi|HM>r  is  large,  strong,  airv,  and  commo- 
dious, and  usually  crowded  with  delinquents  of  all 
castes  ami  denominations;  this  district  living  noted 
for  the  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  in- 
subordination to  the  laws.  The  E.  I.  Company 
have  a breeding  stud  of  horses  near  the  city. 
Ghazijioor  is  garrisoned  hv  two  or  three  companies 
of  a native  regiment ; it  is  famous  for  its  salubrity, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  European  and  native 
products.  Its  environs  are  planted  with  fine  forest 
tree*,  the  haunts  of  innumerable  monkeys  ami 
birds.  (Kobertss  Scenes  in  Iiiudostan,  vol.  ii. ; , 
Ileber  ; Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  4c.) 

(ill EXT  (Germ.  Gent,  Fr.  Garni),  a celebrated  j 
city  of  Belgium,  cap.  E.  Flanders,  at  the  conllu-  I 
eueeof  the  Scheldt  and  Lvs,  30  m.  X\V.  Brussels, 


30  m.  WSW.  Antwerp,  and  23  m.  SE.  by  E. 
Bruges,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to  Oaten  d. 
I*op.  120,134  in  1800.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a court  of  appeal,  a tribunal  of  first 
resort,  ami  a chamber  of  commerce;  is  a fortress 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  resilience  of  a high 
military  commandant  for  the  pro  vs.  of  E.  and  YV. 
Flanders.  The  pop.  is  not  characterised  by  the 
decayed  and  listless  appearance  of  its  neighbour 
Bruges.  Under  Charles  V.  this  city  probably 
covered  more  ground  than  any  other  in  Y\\  Europe, 
whence  the  boast  of  the  emperor,  'that  he  amid 
put  Haris  in  his  glove  (pant).'  At  present  the 
eirc.  of  its  walls  is  between  7 and  8 in.;  but  much 
of  the  enclosed  space  is  occupied  by  fiehis,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards.  The  shape  of  the  city  is 
somewhat  triangular ; it  is  entered  by  seven  gates. 
The  Scheldt  and  Lya.  together  with  the  Lieve  and 
Moore,  after  having  supplied  the  ditches  surround- 
ing the  fortifications,  enter  the  city,  amt,  ill  con- 
junct ion  with  some  artificial  canals,  divide  it  into 
twenty-six  islands,  most  of  which  are  bordered 
| by  magnificent  quays.  Of  the  brulges  connecting 
these  islands,  seventy  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
of  these  forty-two  are  of  stone,  and  twenty-eight 
of  woo«L  In  general,  the  streets  are  wide,  though 
a few  of  the  most  frequented  are  so  narrow  that 
two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other.  There  an? 
numerous  fine  public  edifices:  and  many  of  tbe 
private  houses  are  well  built  and  handsome.  Their 
antique  ap|M*arance.  and  the  fantastic  variety  of 
the  stair-like  gable  ends,  ornamented  with  scroll* 
and  can  ing,  arrest  tbe  stranger's  eye  at  everv  turn. 
There  are  thirteen  public  squares.  The  principal 
is  the  March**  an  Vendredi.  or  Friibiv  Market,  so 
called  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held  on  that 
day.  In  its  centre  was  formerly  a column,  erected 
in  1600  in  honour  of  the  em|teror  Charles  V.  The 
greatest  curiosity  in  the  Friday  Market  is  an  enor- 
mous iron  ring.  u|*on  w hich  are  exposed  the  piece* 
of  linen  which,  having  been  found  defective  on 
being  brought  to  market,  are  confiscated  by  the 
authorities,  and  given  to  the  hospitals.  The  square 
of  St.  Peter  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  Belgium;  it 
sen  es  as  a parade  ground  for  the  garrison.  In  the 
l*laee  St.  Pharaildo  is  an  old  turn-led  gateway, 
a relic  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  F'landera, 
built  in  MOM,  ami  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  exist- 
ing remains  in  Belgium.  This  castle  was,  in 
1338-39,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Edward 
HI.,  whose  son.  John  of  Gaunt  or  Ghent,  duke 
j of  Lancaster,  was  1mm  in  it.  Its  existing  remains 
form  part  of  a cotton  factory.  The  corn  market 
ami  the  Place  tie  Ji>  collet*  are  the  other  chief 
squares. 

The  finest  promenades  in  Ghent  are.  one  along 
the  Coujmrc,  a canal  cut  in  1758,  uniting  the  Lys 
with  the  Bruges  canal;  and  the  Kauter , or  Place 
d'Armes.  The  boulevards  anciently  the  ramparts 
surrounding  the  city,  and  some  of  the  quays,  are 
also  agreeable  promenades  Ghent  contains  many 
| churches  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  their  archi- 
tecture, hut  fur  the  chtf-d 'aru cres  of  the  Flemish 
school  which  they  contain.  The  cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Bitvon,  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
was  originally  founded  ill  941,  and  the  crypt,  or 
tgltsc  souterruinc,  of  the  original  building  still 
exists.  The  modem  edifice  was  commenced  in 
1228,  and  completed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  style  is  simple  Gothic : it  hus  no  very 
striking  beauty  externally,  if  we  except  its  tower, 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  height — about 
289  ft.  F'rorn  its  summit,  which  is  ascended  by 
446  steps,  the  surrounding  country  may  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  for  a distance  little  short  of  40  m. 
The  interior  of  this  church  is  of  almost  unrivalled 
magnificence.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
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marble,  with  which  the  pillars  of  purr  white  j 
Italian  marble  form  a strong  contrast.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  is  the  beffroi,  or  belfry,  a lofty  square  i 
tower,  founded  in  1 183.  Its  lower  part  is  used  for 
a prison:  its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a gilt 
copper  dragon,  carried  off  by  the  Gantois  from 
Bruges  in  1445,  to  which  city  it  had  been  taken 
from  Constantinople  during  the  first  crusade.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael,  containing  the  celebrated 
‘Crucifixion’  bv  Vandyck  (now  much  injured), 
the  1 Annunciation  ’ by  Lens,  and  the  finest  organ 
in  Belgium  ; that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest 
church  in  Ghent,  and  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  James.  St.  Sauveur,  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  August ines,  all  contain  excellent  paintings, 
and  are  well  worth  notice.  There  are  in  all  fifty- 
live  churches,  including  an  English  Protestant 
church  and  a synagogue,  Ghent  contains  the  only 
large  nunnery  that  survived  the  dissolution  of  j 
conventual  institutions  by  the  emperor  Joseph  i 
II.  This  establishment,  called  the  Grand  Bcgui- 
nage,  founded  in  1*234,  is  of  great  extent,  forming  ! 
almost  a little  town  of  itself,  with  streets,  squares,  j 
and  gate*.  surrounded  by  a wall  and  moat,  it  is 
inhabited  by  about  6oO  nuns.  The  Beguines  an1  I 
not  bound  by  any  vow  ; they  may  return  into  the 
world'  whenever  they  please;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
their  boast  that  no  sister  has  been  known  to  quit 
the  order  after  having  onre  entered  it.  The  sisters 
attend  the  sick  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  and 
elsewhere. 

The  finest  public  building  in  Ghent  is  the  palace 
of  the  university,  founded  by  William  I.,  king  of 
Holland,  in  1*16,  and  attended  by  about  350  stu- 
dents. In  front  it  has  n fine  portico  raised  upon 
eight  Corinthian  columns.  1 1 has  a noble  entrance- 
hull  under  a vaulted  roof  91  ft.  in  height,  a grand 
staircase,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,700  persons,  in  which  academic  prizes  are 
distributed;  a court  of  clashes,  or  square,  sur- 
rounded by  lecture  rooms;  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  comparative  anatom v.  mineralogy,  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  library,  containing 
60,000  vols,  besides  many  valuable  MSS.,  the 
royal  college,  and  the  botanic  garden,  occupy  the  ! 
ancient  ahliev  of  Bandcloo  and  its  grounds.  Be- 
sides these  institutions,  Ghent  has  a museum  and 
royal  academy  of  drawing,  the  expenses  of  which 
are  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions;  societies 
of  rhetoric,  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  music, 
botany  and  horticulture,  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  various  clubs  foj  gymnastic  and  other  pur- 
suits. Tlie  museum  contains  a good  many  paint- 
ings, though  none  are  of  first-rute  excellence ; but 
there  are  several  private  collections  of  great  merit, 
the  |>rinci|Mil  being  that  of  M.  Van  Schamp,  con- 
taining a fine  ‘Annunciation,’  by  Correggio; 
several  paintings  by  Kubena,  including  portraits  of 
himself  and  family ; and  others  by  Kembmiult, 
Vandyck,  Teniers,  and  other  distinguished 
masters. 

The  town-hall  is  a large  and,  at  first  sight,  an 
imposing  building.  It  has  a double  front ; one  in 
the  Moorish-Gothic,  and  the  other  in  the  classic, 
style.  The  architecture  of  the  latter  is  incon- 
gruous ; its  3 principal  stories  being  ornamented 
successively  with  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
columns.  This  front  has  upwards  of  70  window’s, 
exclusive  of  those*  in  the  roof.  In  the  interior  is 
the  throne-room,  in  which  the  treaty  called  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  signed  in  1576.  This 
large  and  fine  n|>artment  is  now  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  given  by  the  town  to  those  who 
attain  excellence  in  the  arts,  A*c.  There  are  22 
public  hospital-.  The  princqtal,  the  Bylukc  (en- 
closure), founded  12*25,  is  aqmhle  of  containing 
GUO  sick  persons,  and  has  attached  to  it  asylums 


for  aged  individuals  of  both  sexes.  There  are 
some  hospitals  for  alieus,  2 lunatic  asylums,  2 deaf 
and  dumb  institutions,  and  many  other  charities. 
The  groat  prison,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  ad- 
mirable arrangement,  has  served  as  a model  for 
several  others  in  London,  Prussia,  and  the  U. 
.States.  It  was  begun  under  Maria  Theresa  in 
1774,  and  finished  iu  1*24:  it  stands  on  the 
CoHpurt.  Its  form  is  that  of  a perfect  octagon,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a large  court-yard,  com- 
municating with  the  different  parts  of  the  prison. 
Each  division  has  a yard,  and  in  the  centre  of  tlint 
appropriated  to  the.  women  is  a basin  for  washing 
linen.  Each  prisoner  sleep®  alone  in  a small  room, 
looking  into  an  extensive  and  well-lighted  gallery. 
These  apartments  are  kept  very  neatly,  and  are 
ventilated  when  the  prisoners  go  to  work.  One 
half  of  the  produce  of  the  prisoners’  labour  is  re- 
served by  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  *2 
portions,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  prisoners  for 
pocket-money,  while  the  other  accumulates,  and 
is  given  to  them  on  leaving  the  prison.  The  ruins 
of  the  citadel,  constructed  by  Charles  V.,  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  modem 
citadel,  built  between  1*22  and  1*30,  the  cavalry 
barracks,  Hotel  de  f Octroi,  workhouse,  man t -de- 
plete, fish-market,  slaughter-house  and  shambles, 
theatre,  and  the  celerutcd  piece  of  cannon — the 
largest  in  Euro|>e — 1*  ft.  long.  10£  in  circumfer- 
ence, its  bore  2|  ft.  iu  diameter,  and  weighing 
34,000  lbs.,  are  the  remaining  objects  mast  worthy 
of  remark  in  Ghent.  The  climate  of  the  city  is 
| healthy  and  temperate;  the  average  heat  of  winter 
is  21°.  of  summer  about  70°  Fahr. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the.  1 5th  century,  Ghent  Is  said  to 
have  contained  40, 000  weavers;  but  this,  like  most 
statement®  of  the  sort,  is  most  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  vani  was  in- 
troduced, and  furnished  employment  for  a time 
to  more  than  30.000  workmen.  In  1804,  while 
united  to  France,  Ghent  was  ranked  by  Napoleon 
as  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  his  dominions 
after  Lyons  and  Bouen.  In  1*19,  the  importa- 
tioii  of  spinning-jennies  ami  high-pressure  steam- 
engines  from  England  afforded  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  'Hie  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands  gave  the 
tint  check  to  this  nourishing  industry,  most  of  the 
capital  engaged  in  it  being  with  the  Dutch.  Thus 
the  manufacture  gradually  declined,  and  has  con- 
tinued declining  to  the  present  day,  entailing 
immense  suffering  upon  the  working  classes. 
Previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  lace  was  the 
staple  manufacture  of  Ghent,  great  quantities  of 
it  being  sent  to  Holland.  England,  France,  S|vain, 

. and  the  colonies.  Lace  making  1ms  now  greatly 
j diminished ; but  it  still  ranks,  together  with  the 
| manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
amongst  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  after 
| that  of  cotton.  The  sugar-refineries  employ  an- 
| nually  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  Iks.  of  the 
' raw  material.  There  are  numerous  gin-distilleries, 
soa p-man ufact ories,  breweries,  tanneries  and  salt- 
works. Sail-cloth,  oil-cloth,  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 

, masks,  gloves,  pins,  bronze  articles,  mineral  acids, 

I white  lead,  Prussian  blue,  and  other  colour®, 
button-,  carols,  pa|>er,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes, 
glue,  surgical  instrument®,  machinery,  cutlery, 

: articles  of  various  kinds,  in  wood,  stone,  ivory, 

1 dc.,  are  made  in  Ghent,  and  there  are  some  good 
i building  dock®.  The  city  is  admirably  situated 
for  commerce.  Besides  being  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  Belgian  railway  system,  it  is  connected  by  a 
ship-canal  with  Bruges ; and  by  another,  wliich 
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passes  by  Sag  Van  Ghent,  with  the  Scheldt  at 
Temeuse.  The  latter  give#  the,  city  all  the  ad- 
v ant  ages  of  a sea-port ; vessels  drawing  18  ft. 
water  may  unload  in  the  basin  under  its  walls. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  produces  a gTcnt  deal 
of  com,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder;  and  besides  its 
manufactured  produce,  Ghent  has  a large  trade  in 
these  articles,  especially  the  first,  and  a very  ex- 
tensive transit  trade. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  involved  in  uncertainty; 
hut  it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  it  became 
a place  of  considerable  importance  early  in  our  urn. 
In  879-80,  the  Danes  under  Hastings,  repulsed 
from  England,  plundered  Ghent,  and  obtained  an 
immense  booty.  Ghent  belonged  successively  to 
the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy ; but  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  since, 
whenever  the  seigneurs  attempted  to  impose  an 
unpopular  tax,  the  great  bell  sounded  the  alarm, 
the  citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  killed  or  expelled 
the  officers  of  the  sovereign.  The  city  became 
subsequently  the  cap.  of  Austrian  Flanders:  but 
having,  in  1539,  unwarily  rebelled  against  the  au- 
thority of  its  sovereign,  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  even  offered  to  transfer  its  allegiance  to 
his  rival.  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  it  brought  on 
itself  a punishment,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
never  fully  recovered.  In  1G7H,  it  was  taken  hv 
Louis  XlV. ; in  1706,  by  Marlborough.  In  1703, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  and  was,  till 
1814.  the  cap.  of  the  de'p.  of  the  Scheldt.  Ghent 
has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  individuals, 
at  the  head  of  whom  must  Ik*  placed  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  bom  here  on  the  24tli  February,  1500; 
among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.;  the  popular  leader, 
Jaques  Van  Artaveldt,  the  ‘brewer  or  Ghent,’  ami 
bis  son  Philip;  Hcinsius  the  critic;  and  the  sculp- 
tor Delvaux. 

Gill  LAN,  a prov.  of  Persia,  in  its  NW.  part  ; 
between  lat.  86®  25'  and  37°  45’  N.,  and  long.  48° 
35'  and  50°  47'  E. ; having  NW.  the  Russian  distr. 
of  Talitih,  SW.  the  Elbourz  mountains,  separating 
it  from  Azerhijati  and  Irak,  SK.  Mazunderan,  ami 
XL.  the  Caspian.  Length  NW.  to  SE.,  about  120 
m. ; area  probably  about  5,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  400,000  to  600,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Climate  mild  and  healthy,  except  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  summer.  It  is  well  watered, and  abounds 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  boxwood,  4c.;  along  the 
Caspian,  there  are  extensive  morasses.  The  soil 
is  verv  rich,  and  yields  hemp.  hops,  many  kinds 
of  fruit,  com,  rice,  &c.  in  great  quantities.  The 
vine  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance;  but  the 
chief  product  of  the  prov.  is  silk  of  excellent 
quality,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  em- 
ploys most  of  the  pop.  The  only  town  of  any 
consequence  is  Reshd,  on  the  Caspian,  which  has 
a considerable  trade  in  silk  with  Astrakhan. 

GHIZNI,  or  GHCZNEK,  a fortified  town  or 
city  of  Afghanistan,  ami  formerly  the  cap.  of  an 
empire  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  Jnxartcsto  the  Persian  Gulf:  though 
now  containing  only  about  1,500  houses,  exclusive 
of  suburbs  without  the  walls,  it  is  still  considered 
throughout  Central  Asia  as  a fortress  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  stands  on  a slight  elevation,  in  a 
plain  nearly  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  • 
the  foot  of  a narrow  range  of  hills.  54  m.  SW.  by  < 
S.  Caubul.  and  160  m.  N E.  Camlahar.  From  its 
great  height  its  climate  is  very  cold ; for  a great  1 
part  of  the  year  the  inhab.  seldom  quit  their  houses, 
and  the  snow  has  been  known  to  lie  deep  on  the 
ground  long  after  the  vernal  equinox.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls,  flanked  with  numerous 
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| towers,  and  entered  by  three  gatea,  outside  which 
1 it  is  encompassed  by  a faunae  braye,  and  wet  ditch. 
On  the  W.  side  the  walls  are  elevated  to  a height 
i of  280  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain;  and  the 
rock  on  which  they  are  built  might  be  scarped  so 
as  to  render  it  thoroughly  inaccessible  on  that  side. 

| (Vigne.)  The  Ghizni  river,  a pretty  large  stream, 
runs  along  its  W.  face ; and  previously  to  its  cap- 
I lure  by  the  British,  a new  outwork  had  been  con- 
| structed  commanding  its  bed.  Ghizni  has  three 
bazaars,  of  no  great,  breadth,  with  high  houses  on 
each  side ; a covered  chaurtoo,  and  several  dark 
and  narrow  streets.  A citadel,  enclosing  a palace, 
is  the  only  edifice  worth  notice.  About  A m.  N.  of 
: tin*  city  stands  a minaret,  and  about  400  yard# 
fart  her, another  of  the  same  kind,  erected  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud  of  Ghizni.  Both  are  of  brickwork,  ele- 
I gantly  ornamented,  and  covered  in  many  ['arts 
with  Cufic  inscriptions.  Adjoining  them  is  the 
site  of  Old  Ghizni,  a city  which,  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, was,  according  to  Ferishta,  adorned  beyond 
any  other  in  the  E.  The  adjacent  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins,  About  3 m.  from  the  modem  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a village,  is  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  a 
spacious  hut  not  a magnificent  building,  covered 
with  a cupola.  But  of  all  the  antiquities  of  Ghizni, 
the  most  useful  is  an  embankment  across  a stream 
which  was  built  by  Mahmoud,  and  which,  though 
I damaged  by  the  insane  fury  of  the  Ghoree  kings, 
still  supplies  water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  round 
the  town.  (Elphinstone,  Caubul,  i.  141,  142.) 

The  empire  of  which  Ghizni  was  the  cap*,  was 
founded  by  Scbuctagki  in  975,  and  lasted  under 
13  successive  sovereigns  till  1171,  when  the  city 
was  conquered  by  Mahomed  Ghoree,  and  burned. 
Recently  it  has  acquired  some  celebrity  from  having 
1m*oii  taken  hv  storm  by  the  British.  23rd  July, 
1839,  after  a siege  of  less  than  48  hours ; the  town 
being  garrisoned  by  about  3.500  Afghans,  under 
the  command  of  a son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan. 
Our  loss  on  that  occasion  amounted  to  17  men 
killed,  and  182  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  about 
000  were  killed,  many  wounded,  and  1,600  taken 
prisoners,  including  the  governor  and  his  staff. 

GIANTS  CAUSEWAY,  a basaltic  promontory 
of  Ireland,  N.  coast  of  the  co.  Antrim,  between 
Bengore  Head  on  the  K,,  ami  the  embouchure  of 
the  Bush  river  on  the  W.  This  extraordinary  pro- 
montory consists  of  a vast  mole  or  quay,  formed  of 
polygonal  basaltic  columns,  projecting  front*  the 
base  of  a steep  promontory  to  a great  distance  into 
the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions : 
the  first,  which  is  seen  at  low  water,  is  about  1.000 
ft.  in  length,  and  the  others  not  quite  so  much. 
The  pillars  are  from  40  to  55  ft.  in  length,  and 
have  from  three  to  eight  sides ; but  those  having 
six  sides  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  surface 
formed  by  the  summits  of  the  pillars  is  so  smooth, 
and  the  joints  so  close,  that  the  blade  of  a knife 
can  hardly  lie  introduced  into  them.  The  pillars 
are  divided  into  segments,  admirably  fitted  to  each 
other,  varying  from  6 in.  to  a foot  in  thickness. 
At  Fair  Head  and  Bengore  Head,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  columns  are  higher;  hut  the  angles 
are  not  so  sharp,  and  thev  are  altogether  of  a 
coarser  texture  than  those  of  the  Giant’s  ( Causeway. 
The  same  sort  of  liasaltic  columns,  though  of  a less 
perfect,  form,  extend  along  the  coast  for  several 
miles,  and,  being  sometimes  detached  from  the 
shore,  have,  at  a distance,  the  most  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. Racblen  Island  contains  similar  co- 
lumns. and  they  extend  a good  way  inland. 

GIAVEXO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Susa,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Sangone,  16  m.  \V.  by  S. 
Turin.  Pop.  9,931  in  1861.  The  town  is  encircled 
by  an  old  wall,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
linen,  with  tanneries  and  iron  forges,  some  transit 
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trade.  and  a market  for  linen*,  which  is  well  at- 
tended. 

GIBRALTAR,  a town  ami  von.'  strong  fortress 
belonging  to  (treat  Britain,  in  the  S.  part  of  Spain, 1 
adjoining  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  joining  ! 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives 
name:  61  m.  SK.  Cadiz,  93  ni.  S.  by  K.  Seville,  j 
and  312  m.  SSW.  Madrid ; lat,  36°  6'  30"  N.,  long. 
6®  21'  12"  W.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  military, 
12,1*2  in  1831,  niul  15,462  in  1861.  Area,  1$  sq.  ' 
m.  The  fortress  stand*  on  the  W.side  of  a moun- 
tainous promontory  or  rock  (the  Mona  Calpe  of  the 
ancient*),  projecting  into  the  sea  S.  about  3 in., 
being  from  $ to  4 m.  in  breadth.  The  8.  extremity 
of  the  rock,  11.$  m.  N.  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  i*  called 
Kuropa  Point.  Its  N.  side,  fronting  the  low  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mninlnnd,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  inaccessible ; the  E.  and 
S.  side*  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access,  so  a*  to  rentier  any  attack  upon 
them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  im- 
possible ; so  that  it  is  only  on  the  W.  side,  fronting 
the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  : 
the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  lie  attacked  with  the 
faintest  prospect  of  success.  Here,  however,  the  : 
strength  of  the  fort  ifications  is  such  that  the  fortress 
seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an  ; 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  town,  ! 
which  lies  on  a bed  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  on  its  NW.  side,  has  a principal  street,  nearly 
a mile  long,  well  built,  paved  and  lighted ; and  of 
late  veaw  many  of  the  narrow  streets  have  been 
widened,  the  alley*  removed,  and  the  general  ven- 
tilation improved.  .Still,  however,  ‘ the  houses  are 
constructed  for  the  latitude  of  England,  not  of 
Africa;  for,  instead  of  patios,  fountains,  and  open 
galleries,  admitting  a free  circulation  of  air,  closed 
doors,  narrow  passages,  wooden  floors,  small  rooms, 
ami  air-excluding  windows,  keep  out  the  fresh, 
and  keep  in  the  foul  air.’  (Inglis,  ii.  121.)  These 
circumstances  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  account  for 
the  contagious  fevers  by  which  the  town  is  some- 
times scourged.  The  principal  building*  an*  the 
governor’s  house  and  gardeu,  the  admiralty,  the 
naval  hospital,  the  victualling-office,  and  the  bar- 
racks. There  is  an  excellent  public  library,  founded 
in  1793,  and  a small  theatre.  A steam  corn-mill 
ha*  been  erected.  The  Protestant  church,  situated 
on  the  Line-wall,  will  contain  1,048  persons,  and 
the  governor's  chapel  nt  the  convent,  300  more; 
the  Rom.  Path,  church,  when  full,  contains  about 
1,500.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other  dis- 
senters have  place*  of  worship,  and  there  is  a Jews’ 
synagogue.  The  fortifies!  ions  are  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  strength.  The  principal  batteries  are 
all  caaemated.  and  traverses  are  const  meted  to 
prevent  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the 
explosion  of  shells.  Vast  galleries  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  ( 
cannon ; and  communications  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  different  batteries  by  passages 
cut  in  the  rock,  to  protect  the  troops  from  the 
enemy’s  lire.  In  fact,  the  whole  rock  is  lined  with 
the  most  formidable  batteries,  from  the  waters  to 
the  summit,  and  from  the  Land-gate  to  Kuropa 
Point;  so  that,  if  properly  victualled  and  garri- 
soned, Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  be  impregnable. 

The  bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the  headland  of 
Cabrita  and  Kuropa  Point,  4 m.  distant  from  each 
other,  is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  shipping. 

I wing  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds : 
the  extreme  depth  within  the  hay  is  1 10  fathoms. 
To  increase  the  security  of  the  harbour,  two  moles 
have  been  constructed,  w hich  respectively  extend 
1,100  and  700  ft.  into  the  bay.  The  Spanish  town 
and  port  of  Algcsira*  lie  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay. 
As  a commercial  station.  Gibraltar  is  of  coiisider- 
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able  consequence.  Being  made  a free  port  in  1 704, 
subject  to  no  duties  and  restrictions,  it  is  a con- 
venient entrepot  for  the  English  and  other  foreign 
goods  destined  to  supply  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Africa.  Gibraltar,  however,  is 
fallen  and  falling  a*  a place  of  commerce : and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  revival.  This  decay  is 
owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  partly  and  princi- 
pally to  the  protectionist  jxdicy  of  the  Spanish 
government.  The  exports  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  of  the  value  of  152,511/.  in 
I860;  133,834/.  in  1861;  97,559/.  in  1862;  and 
69,130/.  in  1863.  The  import*  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  considerably  larger;  thev  amounted 
to  1,244,2331  in  I860;  1,169,14211  in  1861; 
1,144,698/.  in  1862;  and  1,471.451/.  in  1863.  The 
military  expenditure  amounted  to  420.695/.  in  1863. 
The  advantage  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar 
confers  on  (treat  Britain,  though  wholly  of  a poli- 
tical character,  i*  most-  important.  It  is.  a*  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Mediterranean ; and  while  its  occu- 
pation gives  the  means  of  effectually  annoying 
enemies  in  war,  it  afibnls  equal  facilities  for  the 
prelection  of  British  commerce  ami  shipping. 

Gibraltar,  the  L\Upt  of  the  Greeks,  formed  with 
Abyla  on  the  African  coast 4 the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules.’ Its  name  was  chan ged  to  Gibtl-Tarif, 
or  mountain  of  Tanf,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century,  when  Tarif  Elm  /.area  landed  with 
a large  army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  mountain  side.  During  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain  it  increased  in 
importance,  but  was  at  length  taken  by  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Castile,  in  the  14th  century.  It 
was  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not  become  the  a|>- 
panage  of  S|>ain  till  1462.  Its  farther  history 
till  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1704  is  unim- 
portant. During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir 
George  Hooke  oml  the  Prince  of  I lease- Darmstadt, 
attacked  the  fortress,  which  surrendered  after 
some  hours’  resistance.  The  Spaniards,  during 
the  nine  following  years,  vainly  tried  to  recover 
it;  and  in  1713  its  possession  was  secured  to  the 
English  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  the 
S|>aniards  blockaded  it,  for  several  months,  with- 
out success.  The  most  memorable,  however,  of 
the  siege*  of  Gibraltar  i*  the  last,  begun  in  1779, 
and  terminated  in  1783.  The  batteries  on  the 
rock  were>  known  (o  be  most  formidable;  and  yet 
the  bold,  not  to  say  extravagant,  project  was  en  - 
tortained  of  attempting  to  silence  them  by  the 
lire  of  ten  enormous  floating  batteries  ingeniously 
constructed  by  the  Chevalier  d’Argon.  A power- 
ful combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  and  army 
was  collected  to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  which 
excited  an  extraordinary  interest  in  all  part*  of 
Europe.  The  grand  effort  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  Sept.  1782 ; and  the  only  thing  to  be  wou- 
dered  at  is,  that  the  floating  batteries  should  have 
so  long  resisted,  as  they  actually  did,  the  tre- 
mendous lire  of  red-hot  shot  to  which  they  were* 
exposed.  At  length,  however,  two  of  them  took 
tire,  and  their  terrific  explosion  terminated  the 
conflict.  The  garrison,  ami  tlieir  gallant  com- 
mander, Sir  Gilbert  F.lliot.  afterwards  Lord 
Heatblield,  were  not  more  distinguished  by  their 
brave  defence  than  by  tlieir  generous  efforts  to 
rescue  tlieir  enemies  from  the  flame*  and  the 
waves.  No  farther  attempt  has  been,  nor  is  it 
likclv  will  be,  made  to  deprive  us  of  this  fortress. 

G1EN,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ixnret,  cap.  ar- 
rend. ; on  the  Loire,  and  <>n  the  high  road  be- 
tween Orleans  ami  Never*,  37  in.  SE.  the  former. 
Pop.  6,528  in  1861.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built  on  a hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  its 
church,  and  an  ancient  castle  now  serving  for 
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the  sub-prefecture,  the  residence  of  the  mnvor,  1 
and  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  I 
The  Loire  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  . 
bridge,  and  the  town  has  a spacious  quay,  and  a ! 
good  bath  establishment.  Here  also  are  tnauu-  I 
factures  of  earthenware,  serge,  and  leather.  It 
ha.-  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

GIESSEN,  a town  of  \V.  Germany,  Ilessc- 
Darmstadt,  cap.  prov.  Upjier  Hesse;  on  the  Lahn,  i 
which  is  hen4  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  17  m.  i 
N.  by  E.  Darmstadt,  and  15)  m.  ENE.  Coblentz, 
on  the  railway  front  Cassel  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  I’op.  5), 210  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
mcrly  fortified ; but  its  ramparts  have  been  le- 
velled, ami  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  It  is  irregularly  built;  but  has  some  good 
edifices,  including  the  castle,  now  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government,  the  university,  arsenal, 
town-hall,  and  a new  church.  Giessen  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  educational  establishments,  which 
constitute  one  of  its  princijMil  resources.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1607,  is  now  usually  attended 
by  between  5100  and  400  students;  a few  years 
ago  the  ordinary  number  was  upwards  of  500. 
The  town  has,  besides,  a teachers’  seminary,  seve- 
ral other  seminaries  of  a sujierior  kind,  schools  of 
forest  economy  and  midw  ifery ; a lying-in  hos- 
pital, philological  institute,  two  public  libraries,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a lH»tnnic  garden. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Hesse, 
the  sent  of  a superior  judicial  court  for  the  prov. ; 
a council  of  mines,  board  of  taxation  and  com- 
mittee of  public  instruction.  It  lias  a few  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  woollen  goods. 

GILOLO,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  which 
sec. 

GIOVENAZZO  (an.  KatioJnm),  a sen-port  town 
of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Bari.  cap.  cant.,  on  a 
high  rock  which  advances  sufficiently  into  the 
Adriatic  to  afford  shelter  on  its  N.  side  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  tishing  boats;  9J  to.  N\V. 
Bari,  and  4$  m.  SE.  Molfetta.  pop.  9,075  in 
1802.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  strong  turreted 
walls,  and  farther  defended  by  a castle.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  and  crossed  by  fre- 
quent deep  archways,  which  render  them  still 
more  gloomy.  Giovenazzo  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, united  to  that  of  Terlizzi:  it  has  a 
cathedral,  three  other  churches,  several  Convents, 
two  hospitals,  and  an  asylum  for  foundlings. 
Without  the  town,  an  avenue  o f immense  cypress 
and  pine  trees,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  leads  to  a 
very  large,  but  dilapidated  palace,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Ccllamare  familv. 

GIliGENTI,  a town  of  Sicily  adjacent  to  the 
ruin*  of  the  ancient  'Airpayac.  or  Agngentum,  cap. 
intend.,  in  the  Val  di  Mnzzara,  58  m.  SSE.  Pa- 
lermo, ami  95  m.  W.  by  N.  Syracuse,  lnt.  .‘17°  19' 
25"  N.,  long.  13°  27'  1C.  Pop.  16,412  in  1861. 
The  modern  city  stands  mi  the  sIojks  of  one  of 
the  highest  hills  of  S,  Sicily,  called  Monte  Ca- 
niacu,  about  1,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  nearly 
4 in.  from  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  which  divides  the  present  city  from  the 
ruins.  The  inode  of  building  Girgenti.  with  its 
streets  rising  in  terraces,  and  the  cathedral  crown- 
ing the  whole,  gives  it  an  imposing  as|>ect  from 
the  sea ; but  the  interior  is  irregular  and  dirty : 
most  of  the  streets  are  ill-jwived,  and  difficult  of 
access.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  forty-five 
churches  and  fifteen  convents  a fact  which  fully 
explains  the  extraordinary  number  of  eccle- 
siastics met  with  here,  and  the  consequent  jk>- 
verty  of  the  people.  The  cathedral,  a large, 
heavy  building  of  the  13th  centurv,  is  in  the 
Norman  style,  barbarously  mixed  with  a modem 
imitation  of  the  Greek  orders : its  chief  curiosity 
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is  an  echo,  or  porta  race,  by  which  a whisper  is 
conducted  from  the  entrance  to  the  cornice  over 
the  high  altar  (280  ft.).  It  has  a beautiful  font  of 
carved  stone,  and  some  picture*,  one  of  which  is  a 
Madonna  by  Guido.  Bishop  Lucchcsi,  a groat 
benefactor  to  Girgenti,  among  other  acts  of  en- 
lightened policy,  founded  n seminary  for  the 
clergy,  and  a good  public  library,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  a valuable  collection  of  antique  vases, 
coins,  ami  medal*.  The  country  round  is  delight- 
ful, producing  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great  abun- 
dance, with  a great  variety  of  fruits,  as  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  &c.  The  port  of 
Girgenti  has  a mole  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1756: 
a lighthmu'C  has  been  erected  on  the  mole-head, 
and  another  on  an  adjacent  cliff,  but  they  nre  so 
badly  constructed  ami  lighted  ns  to  be  nearly 
useless.  There  are  here  very  extensive  caricatori , 
or  magazines,  dug  in  the  rock,  for  the  ware- 
housing of  com,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  from  this  port,  and  which,  under  an 
intelligent  government,  capable  of  calling  forth 
the  productive  energies  of  the  country,  might  be 
vastly  increased:  it  is,  also,  a principal  port  for 
| the  shipment  of  sulphur.  Inordinary  years  about 
j seventy  British  ships  clear  out  from  Girgenti, 
mostly  loaded  with  brimstone. 

I The  ancient  Agngentum  was  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicilv,  but 
of  the  ancient  world.  According  to  Polybius,  it 
surpassed  most  other  cities  in  its  advantageous 
situation,  its  strength,  and  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  its  buildings.  Its  ruins,  so  interesting  to 
the  historical  student  for  the  reminiscences  they 
I suggest,  and  to  the  antiquary  ami  artist  for  their 
instructive  lessons  on  ancient  architecture,  stand 
lx* tween  the  JiufHt  Athenea,  a high  rock  K.  of 
; Girgenti,  ami  the  two  branches  of  the  river  an- 
ciently called  Agragas.  in  the  midst  of  orchards, 
gardens,  ami  groves  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage, 
the  S.  wall  stood  on  a rock,  having  adjoining  to 
it  a triangular  plain,  in  which  may  still  la.*  seen 
the  tomb  of  Theron,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  the  princes  or  ivyaerrax,  who  ruled  over  Agri- 
gent  uni,  (Sec  I Mod.  Sic.,  lib.  xi.)  It  is  about 
28  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  square  at  the  base,  consist  - 
| ing  of  a square  pilaster  on  a triple  plinth,  with 
a cornice,  and  fluted  Ionic  column*  in  the  Attic 
story;  but  Mr.  Smyth  describe*  it  as  4 neither 
I magnificent  nor  elegant,  a strange  mixture  of 
architectural  peculiarities.*  At  the  E.  angle  of 
I the  S.  wall,  oil  a bold  rock,  stands  the  temple  of 
I Juno,  or  rather  the  Doric  columns  that  formed  a 
! part  of  it.  Their  situation  on  a gently  swelling 
i eminence,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  is  highly 
j picturesque.  On  the  W.  front  a grand  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  vestibule,  which  was  suj>- 
, |*orted  by  six  fluted  Doric  columns : at  the  sides 
I are  thirteen  others  not  fluted.  Within  this  temple 
were  preserved  some  of  the  most  valuable  pic- 
tures of  antiquity,  among  which  was  one  by 
| Zeuxis  of  the  goddess  herself.  W.  of  these  ruins 
j is  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  present*  the 
: most  perfect  specimen  extant  of  the  earliest  epoch 
of  Greek  architecture.  It  is  composed  of  a paral- 
i lelogmm,  like  the  last,  six  columns  broad  in  front. 
! and  thirteen  columns  at  the  sides.  It  is  peripteral, 
that  is.  has  a colonnade  all  round  the  building. 
In  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  are  six 
arched  ojwnings  without  any  appearance  of  doors, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  transverse  wall  of  the 
pronao*  a tlight  of  steps  leads  to  the  summit  of 
! the  architrave;  the  whole  temple,  with  the  cx- 
| ception  of  part  of  the  entablature  mid  roof,  is  so 
l nearly  perfect,  as  to  be  a favourable  specimen  of 
the  lieauty  of  uninterrupted  lines  in  architecture. 
Its  dimensions  are  : — 
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Length  .... 

F»*t 

. 128 

Inch## 

6 

Breadth  .... 

. 64 

8 

Length  of  Celia 

. 48 

6 

Width  of  do. 

. 24 

8 

Height  of  Columns  . 

. 22 

1 

Diameter  of  ditto  at  base  . 

. 4 

7 

The  last  king  of  Naples  repaired  the  most 
damaged  parts  of  this  structure,  and  it  is  now  used  : 
as  a Ghristian  church,  llis  name  and  work 
recorded  on  the  front  entablature  in  large  bronze 
characters,  on  a glaring  white  ground,  ill  agree 
with  the  softness  and  chastity  of  the  old  building. 
W.  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  near  the  sea- 
gate,  stood  the  temple  of  Hercules;  but  the  foun- 
dations and  one  single  dilapidated  column  are  all 
that  remain.  Cicero  (in  his  fourth  oration  against 
Verres)  sjtcaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  a statue  of 
the  god,  the  face  of  winch  had  been  worn  bv  the 
kissing  of  devotees.  Nearly  opjmsite  the  ruins  of 
the  last  temple,  are  the  gigantic  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  now  known  as  il 
Tnnpu>  rti  Gigonti.  which,  although  never  cmn- 

Fleted,  was  the  largest  religious  edifice  of  Sicily. 

>iodorus  says  that  it  was  3<J0  ft.  long,  t»0  0.  broad, 
and  120ft.  high  tothe  commencement  of  the  roof;  but 
it  appears  probable,  from  a comparison  with  other 
temples  and  their  pfotiortions,  that  ItiO  was  meant 
instead  of  CO,  for  the  breadth,  an  emir  that  might 
easily  have  crept  into  the  early  manuscripts 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  211) ; and  an  examination  of 
the  ruin  just  Hies  the  supposition.  Enormous 
blocks  of  stone  testify  its  former  grandeur.  One 
of  the  columns  measured  by  Hus -ell  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  length  had  llutiugs,  the  girth  of  which 
was  23  in.,  a circumstance  which  goes  far  to  con- 
lirm  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  * that  a man  might 
easily  place  himself  in  one  of  them.’  The  lower 
half  of  a human  face,  apparently  part  of  a statue 
that  ornamented  the  pediment,  measured  a foot 
from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and  2 
ft.  across  from  check  to  cheek,  dimensions  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Egyptian  Metnnon  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Smyth,  p.  212.)  The  Sicilian 
government,  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  ! 
century,  when  the  mole  of  the  harbour  was  built, 
gave  orders  that  the  stones  of  this  noble  ruin 
should  be  removed  and  used  in  its  construction ; 
and  this  circumstance,  to  a greater  extent  than  any 
other,  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  present 
remains.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple,  ns  com- 
puted by  Mr.  Coekerill,  who  devoted  great  labour 
to  ascertain  the  fuels,  are  as  follows: — 

f'rrt  lathe* 

Length  of  Basement  . • • 6 

J’ri  ndth 1W  8 

Ditto  of  CVI1 «8  a 

Ditto  of  Temple  Interior  . . 142  6 

FnI  lot  he# 

Height  of  Basement  . 0 0 

Ditto  of  Columns  . . 61  0 

Enteblntur;  . . . • 25  6 

Tympanum  . ...  23  6 

Total  height  . . . ISO  ft. 

Near  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  the  latter  is  sin- 
gular, as  being  the  only  one  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  celebrated  spring  of  petroleum,  and  the  fish- 
pond excavated  by  the  Carthaginian  prisoners, 
after  the  disasters  of  Ilimera,  b.c.  400,  still  exist: 
this  pond  was  more  than  40  ft.  deep  (Diodorus  says 
120).  and  about  4,500  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is 
stated  to  have  amply  supplied  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  luxurious  Agrigentines,  of  whom  Plato 
wittily  said,  that.  ‘ they  built  as  if  they  were  going 
to  live  for  ever,  and  ate  as  if  directly  about  to  die.’ 

*Apa  oi  'Atrpayai'Tti'Oi  oixoloiiovffi  fitv  w<  <*<«  0t w 
ffo/i«roi,  5«ur» oiicn  it  act  Tcfifqfb/irroi.  (.Elian,  lib. 


xii.  29.)  The  pond  is  now  dry  and  used  as  a gar- 
den, as  it  was  also  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  who, 
therefore,  must  greatly  have  mistaken  its  dimen- 
sions. Besides  the  ruins  thus  described  in  detail, 
then?  are  fragments  dispersed  over  the  entire  site 
of  the  city,  respecting  which  conjecture  hus  been 
busy,  but  which  need  no  particular  mention.  It 
j is  curious,  however,  that  in  the  whole  space  within 
the  city  walls  there  are  no  ruins  that  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  belonged  to  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment. (Swinburne,  ii.  291.)  On  the  whole 
Agrigen  turn  may  be  truly  said  to  lie  surpassed  by 
few  cities,  cither  in  respect  to  the  beautiful  and 
magnilicent  Grecian  temples  and  other  antique 
monuments  still  existing,  or  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  (Bussell,  p. 
100.) 

Vast  as  the  public  revenue  of  a city  must  have 
been  enable  of  erecting  such  splendid  structures, 
the  wealth  of  its  private  citizens  appears  to  have 
been  still  greater  than  could  have  l»een  anticipated 
from  the  national  magnificence.  The  accounts  of 
the  riches  of  Gel  lias,  Antisthenes,  and  other  citizens 
of  Agrigcntum,  are  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief. 
The  former,  who  lived  in  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour, is  reported  to  have  had  3CK)  wine  cisterns, 

, excavated  in  the  reckon  which  the  city  is  built, 
j kept  constantly  full  of  the  choicest  wines;  and  at. 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  upwards 
of  H00  carriages  were  in  the  nuptial  procession. 
The  return  of  Exieiuetus,  a victor  in  the  chariot- 
race  of  the  92nd  Olympiad,  M as  celebruted  with  a 
splendour  of  u-hich  we  can  lorm  no  adequate  idea ; 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that, 
among  myriads  more,  no  fewer  than  300  carriages 
in  the  triumphal  procession  were  drawn  by  white 
horses.  (Milford’s  Greece,  v.  337,  bvo.  cd.) 

It  is  much  to  lie  regretted  that  we  have  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  means  by  which 
such  vast  wealth  was  acquired.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  must  niaiulv  have  been  the  result  of 
extensive  commercial  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try; for,  notwithstanding  its  great  fertility,  the 
territory  lieloiiging  to  the  city  was  far  too  limited, 
ami  probably,  also,  too  much  subdivided,  to  allow 
of  the  accumulation  of  such  giganiic  private  for- 
tunes. It  is  elear,  too,  that  a city  itoasemed  of 
such  extraordinary  riches  must  have  had  wiselv 
contrived  institutions,  and  been,  on  the  whole,  well 
governed. 

This  gTeat  city  was  founded,  anno  580  b.c.,  by 
a colony  from  Gela,  another  Sicilian  city,  which 
had  itself  been  founded  by  a colony  of  Cretans  and 
lihodian*.  (Herod,  vii.  io3  ; Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Must 
probably  its  government  was  at  first  republican  ; 
but  it  early  became  subject  to  tyrants,  or  princes, 
of  which  I'halaris  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
also  the  most  celebrated.  The  accounts  of  him 
are,  however,  too  much  mixed  up  with  fable  to  be 
relied  on  After  his  death  the  republican  form  of 
government  appears  to  have  been  restored,  and 
maintained  for  a considerable  period,  till  Thernn, 
an  able  and  |iolitic  citizen,  attained  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  allairs.  This  prince,  having  carried 
off  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  has  lieen  the  theme  of  the  glowing  eulogy 
of  Pindar : — 

* Therein,  hospitable,  just,  ami  great. 
Famed  A gri  centum's  honour'd  king, 

The  prop  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state  1 ' 

West’s  Pindar,  Ode  il. 

And  he  obtained  and  deserved  the  respect  and 
i esteem  of  the  nation  hv  his  justice  ami  modera- 
: t ion,  and  his  success  in  defeating,  with  the  aid  of 
bis  son-in-law  Gehm,  the  Carthaginians  in  a great 
battle.  The  construction  of  the  piscina,  and  of 
other  great  works  at  Agrigcntum,  has,  as  already 
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stated,  been  ascribed  to  the  ctptircs  taken  on  this  ] 
occasion. 

After  the  death  of  Theron,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Thrnsvdseus  a foolish  and  licentious 
prince,  the  Agrigentines  once  more  asserted  their 
independence,  ami  established  a republican  go- 
vernment. During  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the 
Athenians.  Agrigcntum  remained  neuter,  nor  does 
history  again  mention  it  till  B.e.  408,  when,  if  we 
take  Diodorus's  account,  it  seems  to  have  l>eeti 
most  flourishing,  the  |H>pulatiou  being  880,000; 
but  this,  most  probably,  is  much  beyond  the  mark. 
At  this  time  it  was  attacked,  and  blockaded  by 
120,000  Carthaginians,  headed  by  llamilcar,  who 
desired  to  separate  Agrigentum  from  the  cause  of 
Syracuse.  After  eight  months’  siege  the  inhabit' 
ants  were  forced  by  hunger  to  evacuate  the  place 
during  the  night,  and  made  for  Gela,  which  they 
reached  in  safety.  llamilcar  and  his  troops  made 
Agrigcntum  their  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  everything  valuable  was  either 
taken  to  Carthage  or  sold.  Timoleon,  according 
to  I*lutarch  (rat  Iter  a doubtful  authority  in  these 
matters),  rebuilt  the  city  n.c.  840,  and,  about  80 
years  after,  the  Agrigen  tines  attempted  to  regain 
their  ancient  power  in  Sicily,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Syracusans.  Its  history  during  the  Punic 
wars  is  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  In  the  first, 
it  was  the  ally  of  Carthage;  ami  during  the  struggle 
which  made  Sicily  the  seat  of  war,  it  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Roman*  and  Cartha- 
ginians. Its  later  history  must  be  learnt  by  a 
|K?msal  of  Cicero’s  orations  against  Verres,  parti- 
cularly the  fourth  of  these  eloquent  invectives. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  history  of  Agri- 
gent  utn. 

GIRONDE,  a marit.  dep.  of  France,  and  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  S\V.  part  of  which 
it  i*  situated;  between  lat.  44°  12'  and  45°  85'  N„ 
and  long.  0°  18'  and  1°  16'  W. ; having  X.  the 
actuary  of  the  Gironde,  ami  the  dep.  Chnronte 
Infc’rieure;  E.  Dordogne,  and  Lot-ct-Garonne ; S. 
Landes;  and  W.  the  Atlantic  (Hav  of  lliscav). 
Length,  X.  to  S.  nlnnit  100  m, ; average  breadth, 
between  50  and  GO  in.  Area,  974.082  hectares; 
pop,  GG7,193  in  18G1.  There  are  a few  hills  in  the 
E. ; but  the  surface  generally  is  level,  and  all  its 
W.  jiortion  is  n vast  sandy  tlat,  termini  the 
4 Landes,’  bounded  towards  the  sea  in  its  whole 
extent,  by  a range  of  sandy  downs  or  dune*, 
adjacent  to  which  extends  a line  of  extensive 
lag's tns  and  marshes.  The  coast  has  generally  a 
remarkably  straight  outline,  but  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  dep.  it  present*  a considerable 
inlet,  the  Bastin  if  Arcnrhim,  which  communicates 
with  some  of  the  lagoons  before-mentioned,  and 
contains  numerous  islands.  'Hie  port  of  La  Teste 
do  Buch  is  situated  on  its  S.  side.  Chief  rivers, 
Garonne,  Dordogne,  and  the  Isle  ami  Dionne, 
affluents  of  the  latter.  The  river  orirstuary  of  the 
Gironde,  whence  the  dep.  derives  its  name,  is 
formed  t»y  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordtgue, 
near  Bourg.  It  has  a NNW.  direction  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  ocean,  45  m.  distant.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  2 to  G in. : at  its  mouth,  how  - 
ever, it  is  only  8 m.  wide.  It  is  navigable 
throughout,  though  at  some  points  its  bed  is 
encumlxved  with  sandbanks.  It  is  stated  that 
826,440  hectares,  or  about  l-8rd  of  the  dep..  con- 
sists of  heaths  and  wastes;  228,355  hect.  of  arable  . 
lands,  188,828  hect.  of  vineyards,  and  106,709  hect  1 
of  woods.  Only  at*>ut  half  the  com  necessary  for  , 
home  consumption  is  grown ; it  is  chiefly  wheat. 
The  culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this  dep. 
The  nnnual  produce  of  the  wines  of  Gimnde,  the 
red  growths  of  which  are  known  in  Britain  bv  the  j 


general  name  of  claret,  amounts  to  about  2,500.000 
hectolitres,  or  about  55.000, 000  imp.  gallons.  The 
vineyards  are  the  property  of  about  1 2,000  families, 
and  the  expenses  of  their  cultivation  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  45  or  4G  millions  of  francs  n year. 
The  l>est  growths  are  from  the  confines  of  the 
* Landes,’  In-hind  Bordeaux ; the  secondary  growths 
are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  country  between  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  and  the  paint,  a district 
of  a strong  ami  rich  soil  bordering  the  banks  of 
those  rivers. 

The  first  gnnvths  of  the  red  wines  are  denomi- 
nated Ixtjitte , Jjattmr,  Chateau  Marpaux,  and 
llaut  Brian.  The  first  three  are  the  produce  of 
the  district  of  llaut  Maine,  N\V.  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  last  of  the  district  called  dts  tlrares . 
These  wines  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence; 
their  produce  is  very  limited,  and  in  favourable 
years  sells  at  from  3,000  to  3.500  fr.  the  tun, 
which  contains  210  imp.  gallons;  hut  when  they 
have  been  kept  in  the  cellar  for  six  years  the 
price  is  doubled,  so  that  even  in  Bordeaux  a 
iM)ttle  of  the  best  wine  cannot  Ik*  had  for  less  than 
G fr.  The  Lafitte  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate, 

! and  is  characterised  by  its  silky  softness  on  the 
: jmlnte,  and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakes 
, of  the  nature  of  the  violet  and  the  raspberry. 
The  Latour  has  a fuller  body,  and,  at  the  sairn- 
time,  a considerable  aroma,  but  wants  the  soft- 
ness of  the  Ixt/itte.  The  Chateau  Marpaux,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all  the 
1 delicate  qualities  of  the  Ixifittc , except  that  it 
has  not  quite  so  high  a flavour.  The  llaut  Brum. 
again,  has  more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the 
i preceding,  hut  is  rough  when  new,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  G «»r  7 years  in  the  wood ; while  the  others 
become  tit  for  bottling  in  much  less  time. 

Among  the  secondary  red  wines  those  of  Bnzun, 
(lorce,  Provide  and  Loro*e,  Bran-Mtmton , Pichan- 
Ixwtjucrille,  and  Colon  are  reckoned  the  best. 
The  third-rate  wines  comprise  those  called  Pauillae , 
Marpaux,  St.  Jullien,  St.  Kstrphe,  and  X/.  Etui- 
lion,  It  is  but  seldom  that  any  of  these  growths 
are  exjiorted  in  a state  of  purity.  The  taste  of 
the  English,  for  example,  has  l»een  so  much  modi- 
fied by  the  long-continued  use  of  port,  that  the 
lighter  wines  of  the  Gironde  would  seem  to  wain 
ImkIv.  lienee  it  is  usual  for  the  merchants  of 
Bordeaux  to  mix  and  prepare  wines  according  to 
the  markets  to  which  they  an*  to  lie  sent.  Thus 
the  strong  rough  growths  of  the  Palau  ami  other 
districts  are  frequently  bought  up  for  the  purpose 
| of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of  Maine ; 
j and  there  Is  even  a j ►articular  manufacture,  called 
j travail  a f A nplaise,  which  consists  in  adding  to 
I each  hogshead  of  Bordeaux  wine  three  or  four 
■ gallons  of  Alicant  or  Benicarlo,  half  a gallon  stum 
| wine,  a bottle  of  alcohol,  and  sometimes  a small 
quantity  of  Hermitage.  This  mixture  undergoes 
a slight  degree  of  fermentation ; and  when  the 
whole  is  sufficiently  fretted  in.  it  is  exported 
under  the  name  of  claret.  This  mixture  chiefly 
| consists  of  secondary  wines,  the  first-rate  growths 
i falling  far  abort  of  the  demand  for  them.  (Hen- 
] demon  on  Wines,  p.  184  ; Jullien,  Topographic 
des  V ignoble*,  p.  2o3.)  But  even  the  first-class 
wine*  are  frequently  intermixes!  with  the  best 
secondary  growths;  and  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  wines  of  a superior  to  mix  with  uml  bring  up 
I those  of  an  inferior  vintage. 

The  tchite  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  of  two 
kinds;  those  called  Graces,  which  have  a dry, 
flinty  taste,  and  an  aroma  somewhat  resembling 
cloves:  of  these,  the  principal  are.  Sou  term, 
Barmc,  Preipnae.  and  Lanpon.  These  are  said  by 
Jullien  to  Ik*  tret  moelleux , on.  pour  mi  cur  dire , 
semi-liqvorettr,  el  a*»e:  g/nritueux.  The  white  wines 
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of  the  Gironde  have  for  several  jnan  past  been  | 
advancing  in  estimation  and  value ; and  nmv  be! 
said,  speaking  generally,  to  come  to  us  in  a less 
adulterated  state  than  the  red  wines. 

About  half  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  Are  sent  to  J 
other  parts  of  France  ; one-lift  h part  is  consumed  1 
in  the  dep. ; one-tifth  is  exported,  the  finest  j 
growths  to  England,  bat  the  larger  quantity  to 
the  N.  of  Kumi>e  and  Holland;  and  about  one- 
filth  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into  brandy. 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  good  hemp  are  grown 
in  this  dep.  The  forests  furnish  a great  deal  of 
tind>er  for  deals  and  masts,  together  with  resin, 
pitch,  and  turpen tine.  The  number  of  consider- 
able properties  Is  about  the  average  of  the  deps. 
There  are  no  mines,  but  several  furnaces  and 
forges  of  considerable  size,  for  the  reduction  and 
manufacture  of  metallic  products.  There  arc , 
some  stone  quarries;  a great  deal  of  good  turf  is  ! 
found,  besides  saml  and  clay  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware;  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  marshes  of  Medoc.  The  total  annual  value  | 
of  the  mineral  products  is  officially  estimated  at 
about  4,500,000  fir.  Manufactures  various;  they 
include  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  articles,  glass, 
pottery  ware,  ami  liqueurs.  Sugar  refiners  and 
dyeing  establishments  nre  numerous ; and  many 
merchant  shi|>s  are  built  at  Bordeaux  and  else- 
where. (For  farther  details  respecting  the  trade, 
which  is  extensive,  see  Bordeaux.)  The  dep  is 
divided  into  six  arrnnd,  -18  cantons,  and  380  com- 
munes. Chief  towns,  Bordeaux,  the  cap.,  Li-  j 
bourne,  and  Bazas.  This  dep.  contains  several  : 
fine  Roman  antiquities.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  8th.  ami  the  Normans  in  the  itth 
century : it  belonged  to  the  English  from  the  1 
time  of  Henry  Il.’s  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienue,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown 
by  Charles  VII,  • 

G1KVAN,  a sea-port,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  eo.  Ayr,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  near  its  influx  into  the  sen.  17J  ! 
rn.  S.  Ayr,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
and  25  m.  N.  Stranraer.  l*op.  5, ‘.>21  in  IK6L 
The  town  command-*  a beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  | 
the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  the  rock  of  Aiisa,  the  , 
Mull  of  Can  tyre,  ami  the  various  islands  lying  in  | 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Though  large,  it  is  mean- 
looking, consisting  mostly  of  houses  of  one  story. 
The  inhab.  are  mainly  employed  in  weaving 
cotton  for  the  Puisley  ami  Glasgow  manufac- 
turers. The  |>eople  are  generally  poor  and  ill 
lodged,  so  many  us  two  or  three  families  being, 
in  some  instances,  crowded  together  iu  one  end  1 
of  a house,  while  the  other  is  tilled  with  the  looms 
on  w hich  they  work.  No  fewer  than  two-thinls 
of  the  inhab.  are  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction,  , 
Attracted  by  the  facility  of  learning  the  business  j 
of  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  miserable  rciuu-  | 
iteration  which  it  affords.  It  is  not  uucommon, 
while  the  father  is  working  on  the  loom,  for  tin* 
mother  and  children  to  set  out  as  beggars.  While 
weaving  is  the  staple  business,  both  salmon  and  j 
white  fishing  a (lords  employment  to  not  a few, 
and  is  being  prosecuted  with  great  energy.  The  j 
harbour  lias  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  quay : and  lioth  grain  nml  coal  am  exported  ! 
to  a considerable  extent.  There  am  five  schools  iu 
the  par.,  exclusive  of  the  parochial  school,  in 
which  ton  boys  ami  ten  girls  are  educated  gra- 
tuitously, on  an  endowment  left  by  Mrs.  Crawford 
of  Ardmilian.  There  arc  also  two  subscription 
and  two  circulating  libraries,  and  twelve  friendly 
societies.  < iirvan  was  erected  into  a bor.  of  barony 
in  lfitiM;  but,  owing  to  its  diminutive  size,  the 
charter  lay  dormant  till  1783. 
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GIULIANO  (SAN),  a town  of  Sicily,  Val-di- 
Trapani,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ervx, 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
5 m.  NE.  by  E.  Trapani,  and  40  m.  W.  by  S. 
Palermo.  Pop.  11,478  in  1801.  'Hie  town  has 
0 convents,  16  churches,  a hospital,  nml  a monte 
ili  pitta.  From  its  elevated  sit  uation  it  commands 
a tine  prosjiect,  and  has  a pure  atmosphere:  the 
inhab.  enjoy  excellent  health,  the  women  being 
remarkabie  for  their  beauty  and  clearness  of  com- 
plexion ; a circumstance  which  rendered  it  an 
appropriate  situation  for  the  temple  of  Venus, 
which  existed  here  in  antiquity.  Mont  L’ryr , oil 
which  the  temple  was  built,  rises  2.176  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  son,  and  was  said  bv  Polybius  to 
lie  the  largest  mountain  in  Sicily.  Etna  ex- 
cepted; ami  he  adds  that  the  temple  far  excelled 
all  the  other  temples  in  the  island,  in  splendour, 
wealth,  and  magnificence.  (Lib.  i.  § 65.)  The 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  temple  are 
obscure  and  cont radio tory.  According  to  Virgil 
it  was  founded  by  vKneas  (.Lucid,  lib.  v.  lin. 
700) ; ami  at  all  events  it  was  extremely  ancient, 
as  lkcdalus  is  said  to  have  built  the  ( 'ydopcuii 
walls  that  surround  part  of  the  mountain,  and  to 
have  enriched  its  treasury  with  some  extraordinary 
works  of  art.  The  votaries  of  the  goddess,  thence 
frequently  called  Venut  Kryeinu,  including  per- 
sons  of  the  highest  distinction,  resorted  thither  in 
crowds,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Sicily,  but  also 
from  Italy  ami  Greece.  It  was.  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  celebrate*!  seats  of  superstition,  pleasure, 
ami  dissipation  in  the  ancient  world.  According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  17  cities  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  temple.  The  priestesses  of  the 
goddess  were  slaves,  lait  some  of  them  became 
rich  enough  to  purchase  their  freedom.  The 
temple  was  plundered  by  Hamilcar,  a Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  being  afterwar* Is  taken  by 
the  Syracusans,  expiated  liis  sacrilege  by  tin? 
most  cruel  torments.  But  this  seat  of  supenti- 
tion  and  debauchery  having  lost  its  attractions, 
was  in  StraU/s  time  nearly  deserted.  It  was.  in 
some  measure,  restored  by  Tiberius;  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  splendour,  ami  was  in  no  very 
lengthened  period  wholly  aliaitdoncd.  (See  the 
article  on  this  temple  in  the  learned  Meinoire  sur 
Vtfnua.  hv  lurcher,  tip.  188-104,  and  the  author- 
ities referred  to  iu  it.) 

* Eryx  is  at  present  an  abrupt  and  sterile  moun- 
tain. with  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence; those  still  exi-tiug  an-  principally  a few 
granite  pillars,  and  some  remains  of  a Cyclojienn 
wall : there  is  also  n kind  of  cistern,  now  dry  ami 
filled  with  weeds  ami  brambles,  in  the  castle  court, 
called  the  well  of  Venus ; aud  coins,  vases,  am- 
phora and  patera,  are  frequently  found,  as  are  also 
many  leaden  bullets  for  slings  inscriUd  with  im- 
precations.’ (Smyth,  Sicily,  p.  212.)  Wild  pigeon  a 
still  resort  hi  the  mountain  in  great  numbers,  as 
in  ancient  times. 

GIUKGEVO,  a town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustchuk.and  38  ra. 
SSW.  Bucharest.  Estimat.  pop.  10,000.  It  is  a 
miserable  place,  conquiscd  of  dirty,  narrow  streets, 
and  houses  built,  of  mud,  with  here  ami  there  one 
a little  more  pretending  in  its  appearance,  orna- 
mented bv  a wooden  verandah.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  imt  its  ramparts  were  levelled  by  the 
Russians  iii  1820.  The  coffee-houses  are  numerous, 
anil  apparently  afford  more  comfort  than  the  pri- 
vate residences,  (liurgevo  carries  on  a consider- 
able trade  with  some  of  the  Austrian  towns;  and 
a great  part  of  the  commerce  of  Bucharest,  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  port,  flows 
through  it. 

GIVET,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ardennes,  cap. 
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cant.,  on  both  sides  tlie  Meuse,  close  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  25  m.  XX  E.  Mczieres,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Mezieres  to  Namur.  l*op.  6,404  in 
1861.  The  two  divisions  of  the  town  are  con- 
nected hv  a tine  stone  bridge  of  5 arches;  and  both 
are  fortified.  The  town  is  in  general  well-built, 
especially  the  grand  square.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  commodious  barracks,  in  which  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  detained  during  the  last  war; 
a military  hospital,  and  a public  library  with  5,(M>0 
vols.  (iivet  has  a tolerable  |»ort,  a brisk  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  acetate  of  lead,  sealing-wax. 
glue,  earthenware,  pipes,  and  leather.  In  its  can- 1 
ton  is  the  gorge,  j m.  in  length,  through  which  the  ; 
Meuse  Hows;  the  overhanging  rocks  on  either  side  i 
of  which  arc  called  the  Damn  dr.  Mrnac. 

GLADOVA  (Turk.  Fri-Inlom) , a town  of  Servia  I 
on  the  Dnnulte,  immediately  below  the  * Iron  1 
Gate,’  and  at  present  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  is  j 
destitute  of  any  liouse  caj»able  of  affording  aecora-  j 
modation  to  travellers,  being  a mere  collection  of 
wretched  huts.  Its  inhahs.  Hnd  constant  employ- 
ment. in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  Ac.,  by 
land  to  and  from  Orsova,  the  station  above  the 
rapids  of  the  Daniil**,  a journey  of  nearly  10  m., 
which  most  passengers  jMrform  by  land.  About  i 
2J  m.  below  Gladova  are  the  remains  of  Trajan’s  I 
bridge.  (See  DanUHR.) 

GLAMORGAN,  a cc*.  of  S.  Wales,  being  the  ! 
most  southerly  in  the  principality,  having  S.  the  j 
Bristol  Channel,  K.  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Kemny,  N.  Brecknock.  1 
and  W.  ('aermarthen.  It  is  aliout  52  in.  in  its 
greatest  length  W.  to  E.,  and  28  m.  in  its  greatest  | 
breadth.  Area.  856  sq.  m„  or  547,404  acres,  of  ; 
which  nearly  100,000  acres  arc  sup|>oscd  to  Ik*  i 
waste  lands.  On  the  N.  and  NE.  the  county  Is 
mountainous  ; but  its  S.  portion,  consisting  of  the 
vale  or,  more  properly  speaking,  great  level  of 
Glamorgan,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  \ 
sea,  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  S.  Wales.  | 
The  soil  of  this  level  is  a reddish  clay  resting  on 
a limestone  bottom,  and  Is  most  excellently 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  But  the  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  this  co.  are  surpassed  by  its 
all  but  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  co.  N.  of  Llantrisscut,  is  com- 
prised within,  and  forms  the  largest  portion  of. 
the  coal  basin  of  S.  Wales — the  greatest  depot  of 
coal  in  the  empire,  and  enable,  it  is  believed,  of  j 
alone  supplying  its  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
above  2,0110  years.  This  co.  has  also  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  lime  and  ironstone,  and  is  the  scat  of 
the  Merthvr-Tydvil,  Aberdare,  Ilirwaiti,  and  nu- 
merous other  in m works,  the  greatest  establish- 
ments of  their  kind  in  the  empire.  The  energies 
of  the  inhab.  being  thus  principally  directed  to 
mining  pursuits,  agriculture  is  not  in  a very  ad- 
vanced state.  A great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is, 
however,  produced ; barley,  outs,  and  potatoes 
being  the  other  principal  crops.  Lime  is  the  prin- 
cipal manure.  Estates  and  farms  van*  very  much 
in  size.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  hold  under 
leases  of  7 or  14  years.  The  hills  afford  good 
pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  great  quantities 
of  cheese  and  butter  are  made.  The  Glamorgan 
cattle  are  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  breed.  Recently 
they  have  been  crossed  with  the  Ayrshire  breed ; 
and'  the  mixed  breed  thence  resulting  arc  found  to 
yield  a greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old  Gla- 
morgan; at  the  same  time  that  they  are  hardier, 
and  can  be  kept  at  a good  deal  less  excuse.  The 
cottages  in  thisco.  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  best 
in  the  empire.  The  custom  of  white-washing 
houses,  office -bouses,  walls,  Ac.,  is  universal ; ami 
it  is  alleged  that,  occasionally,  even  hedges  have 
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1 been  subjected  to  this  favourite  operation.  Prin- 
| cipal  rivers,  Tawe,  Neath,  and  Tafle.  There  are 
j several  canals  ami  railways  in  the  co.  by  which  an 
| easy  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  min- 
ing districts  in  the  N.  and  the  ports  of  Swansea, 
Neath,  Cardiff,  Ac.  Near  Swansea  am!  Neath  are 
the  greatest  smelting  works  in  the  empire.  Cardiff 
is  the  principal  port  in  the  principality  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  and  iron.  Pnnciiial  towns,  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Neath.  This 
co.  returns  5 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C„  viz.  2 for  the 
co.,  1 for  Merthvr-Tydvil,  and  1 each  for  Cardiff 
and  Swansea  and  their  contributory  bors.  Regis- 
tered electors  for  the  co.,  6.51*5  in  1862.  Pop. 
31 7,752  in  1861,  inhabiting  59,524  houses.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income- 
tax  503,375/.  in  1857,  and  655,351/.  in  1862.  Gla- 
morgan is  divided  into  10  hundreds,  and  127 
parishes. 

GLARUS,  or  G LARIS,  a canton  of  Switzer 
land,  in  the  E.  |»art  of  which  it  is  situated,  and 
ranking  seventh  in  the  confederation;  between 
hit.  46°  47'  and  47°  10'  N..  and  long.  8°  51’  and 
9°  15'  E. ; having  N.  and  E.  the  cant.  St.  Gall, 
SE.  and  S.  the  Grisons,  and  W.  Uri  and  Schwytz. 
Length.  N.  to  S.,  27  m.  Area,  279  sq.  m. ; pop. 
33,158  in  i860.  'Phis  canton  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  in  Switzerland,  not  only  in  its  geographi- 
cal posit  ion  ami  natural  features,  but  also  iu  its 
(sditical  constitution,  and  some  of  its  laws  ami 
usages.  Its  central  portion  consists  of  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  Lilith,  into  which  there  is  but 
one  road;  and  of  two  small  lateral  valleys,  to 
neither  of  which  there  is  any  access  but  by  the 
principal  valley.  The  rest  of  the  surface  L*  mostly 
covered  with  mountains  belonging  to  different 
ranges,  which,  in  general,  rise  higher  than  those 
in  the  neigblKniring  cantons.  The  Doediberg,  at 
its  S.  extremity,  the  loftiest  summit  in  E.  Swit- 
zerland, is  11,765  ft.  in  height:  the  Glamish  Is 
9,630  fi. ; and  the  Wiggis,  7,444  ft.  high.  The 
Linth,  its  principal  river,  rises  beneath  the  Doedi, 
and  runs  in  a X.  direction  through  the  whole  can- 
ton, into  the  lake  Wallenstadt.  which  forms  a f»art 
of  its  N.  boundary.  Besides  this  and  the  lake  of 
the  K Unit hul,  there  are  many  other  small  lakes 
in  the  mountains.  Glaciers  are  also  numerous, 
ami  the  scenery  generally  is  very*  striking.  Not 
1-1  Oth  jMirt  of  the  bind  is  amble : orchards  of  plum, 
pear,  cherry,  apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  an* 
sufficiently  plentiful,  and  in  some  parts  the  vine  Is 
cultivated  ; but  very  little  grain,  or  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  obtained.  The  pasturages  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  line,  and  feed  during  the 
summer  about  10,000  cows  ami  5,000  sheep.  A 
great  many  goats  are  kept.  This  canton  Is  the 
peculiar  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Schabzirt/rr, 
or  green  cheese.  This  article  is  made  of  cows’  milk, 
and  not  of  goats’,  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
The  peasants,  who  feed  their  cows  in  the  moun- 
tains. bringdown  the  curd  in  sacks,  each  contain- 
ing about  200  lbit,  for  which  they  get  about  30a. 
The  cheese  owes  its  peculiar  appearance,  smell,  and 
flavour  to  the  blue  pansy  (Trifolium  Mrlilotn* 
carulea).  This  herb  is  grown  in  small  enclosures 
beside  most  of  the  cottages ; dried, ground  to  pow- 
der. ami  in  that  state  thrown  into  the  mill  along 
with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  3 lbs.  of  herb  to 
100  lbs.  of  the  latter.  After  being  turned  for  about 
2$  hours,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  Ik*  put  into  shapes, 
where  it  is  kept  until  it  dries  sufficiently  to  l>c 
ready  for  use.  When  sold  wholesale,  it* fetches 
about  'S^d.  per  lb.  This  is  considered  a very  lucra- 
tive trade,  and  the  richest  people  in  the  canton 
are  cheese  manufacturers.  A good  deal  of  Schal^- 
zicger  cheese  is  exported  to  America.  The  pos- 
sessor of  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows  in  Glarus  is 
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considered  to  be  in  very  easy  circumstances,  and  | 
yet  his  whole  property  does  not  amount  to  more  i 
than  160/.,  the  usual  price  of  a cow  being  74  or  HA. 
at  most.  But  with  a single  cow,  and  a little 
potato  land,  or  with  three  or  four  goats,  an  indi- 
vidual is  above  poverty.  A person  possessing  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  3,0004  is  considered  very  , 
wealthy,  and  there  is  said  to  lie  not  one  in  the 
cam  on  worth  8,000/.  The  woods,  which  chiefly 
consist  of  lir  and  beech  trees,  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  communes.  They  have,  however,  been 
ill  managed,  and  timber  has  become  dear.  Several  i 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver  exist,  but  they  I 
are  not  wrought.  Fine  black  and  other  marbles,  j 
slate,  quartz,  and  gypsum,  are  found,  and  there  i 
are  some  sulphureous  springs.  The  inhob.  are  | 
very  active  and  industrious  : they  manufacture  j 
cotton  and  linen  goods  and  print  muslins,  pretty 
extensively,  and  have  established  silk  manufac- 
tures. They  formerly  traded  in  the  more  pre- 
cious Euroivean  woods  ami  marquetry-work  ; but 
the  demand  for  these  has  greatly  diminished.  The 
chief  exports  of  Glarus  are  about  2,000  head  of 
cattle  and  200  or  300  horses  annually,  Schabzie- 
ger  and  other  kinds  of  cheese,  butter,  honey, 
dried  fruits,  manufactured  articles,  and  slates. 
The  principal  inqsirt*  are  com,  wines,  salt,  me- 
tals, wool,  colonial  produce,  glass,  earthenware, 
and  straw  hats,  muslins,  silks,  and  Lyonese  goods, 
which  the  traders  sell  in  the  fairs  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  N.  of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that 
l -30th  part  of  the  pop.  are  engaged  in  business 
out  of  the  emton;  some  travel  for  Zurich  mer- 
chants, and  others  on  their  own  account  ; and 
natives  of  Glarus  are  settled  in  many  of  the  laige 
commercial  cities  of  Europe.  The  cant,  is  divided 
into  fifteen  communities ; chief  towns,  Glarus, 
Mollis.  Schwanden,  and  Euueda;  the  last  has 
risen  up  since  1780  to  be  a place  containing  2,000 
inhab.,  the  most  thrifty  in  the  canton.  The  con-  . 
st it ut  ion  is  purely  democratic.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  mole  pop. 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  meet  annually  on  \ 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  in  a general  assembly,  to  j 
appoint  their  magistracy,  and  to  accede  to  or  re-  I 
iect  the  laws  promised  to  them  by  the  executive 
body.  The  latter  consists  of  a council  of  altout 
80  members,  of  whom  3-4 1 hs  are  Protestants,  and 
the  remainder  Catholics.  The  two  persuasions 
enjoy  (lie  same  rights,  and  alternately  elect  Lhc 
presidents  of  the  general  assembly  and  council. 
.Some  very  singular  laws  prevail  iu  Glarus.  One  1 
i*,  that  only  a son  or  daughter  can  inherit  pro- 
perty, unless  such  have  been  purchased  by  the 
testator.  Property  otherwise  falls  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  is  let  out  to  the  jsK»r  at  the 
rate  of  13  batzen  (2s.  1 d.)  for  36  ft.  sq.  A large 
pro|K>rtion  of  the  land  is  held  in  this  way,  and 
generally  planted  with  potatoes  or  blue  pansy. 
This  law  gives  general  satisfaction.  The  laws 
respecting  marriage  are  curious.  Whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  persons  desirous  of  marrying,  they 
cannot  do  so  without  the  conseut  of  their  respec- 
tive parents.  This  law  is,  however,  \ martially  neu- 
tralised by  another.  If  a young  woman  is  enceinte , 
the  person  in  fault  is  obliged  to  marry  her  ; or,  in 
case  of  a refusal,  he  Is  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  to  a seat  in  the  council;  his  evidence  is 
inadmissible  in  a court  of  justice ; and,  in  short,  he 
Is  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  are  paid  by  the  government  ; 
but  the  strictest  economy  prevails  iu  all  the  public 
departments;  tlfc  chief  magistrate  receives  but 
20/.  a year.  Taxation  is  very  low  ; the  state  ex- 
)Handilurc  is  defrayed  by  a (toll-tax  of  4 batzen 
(alumt  6#/.)  u|*»n  every  one  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  ; a property-tax  of  2 batzen  upon  every 
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1.000  florins,  rent  of  state  property,  customs,  post- 
oftice,  excise,  and  fines.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1862,  amounted  to  208,837  francs,  or  8.3334,  and 
the  expenditure  to  176,324  franc-,  or  7,0614  There 
is  no  direct  poor-law,  but  something  very  like  one. 
On  Sundays  there  are  what  an*  called  voluntary 
Mubtcription*  for  the  poor  ; but  if  any  one  known 
to  have  the  means  ot  giving  be  observed  not  to 
give,  he  may  be  summoned  before  the  council, 
and  compelled  to  contribute.  There  are  one  or 
more  schools  in  every  commune,  for  the  ordinary 
useful  branches  of  education,  the  master*  of  which 
are  paid  by  government  about  334  a year.  Parents 
are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  ; but 
all  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Glam*  furnishes  482 
men  to  the  army,  and  3,613  francs  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.  As  early  os  the  5th 
century,  the  territory  of  Glarus  belonged  prin- 
cipally to  the  abbey  of  Seckingen  on  the  Rhine  ; 
but  it  fell  in  the  13th  century  into  the  possession 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1851.  it,  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons, 
and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  confederacy  ; its 
independence  being  consolidated  by  the  memorable 
battle  of  Naefels,  in  1388.  After  the  Reformation, 
it  was  the  seat  of  continual  religious  wars  ; and, 
iu  175*3,  was  the  theatre  of  a contest  between  the 
Austrians  and  Ru*siaus  ami  the  French.  The 
! historian,  Tschudi,  was  a native  of  this  canton, 
j Glarus  a town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  cant.,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Linth, 
between  two  Alpine  mountain  ranges,  33  m.  SE. 
Zurich,  ami  6$  ra.  S.  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt. 
Pop.  4,75)7  in  1860.  The  town  is  well  built,  ami 
cheerful;  the  houses,  many  of  which  arc  anti- 
quated, are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  frequently  orua- 
! merited  on  the  outside  with  fresco  paintings.  The 
par.  church,  un  old  Gothic  edifice,  is  used  by  both 
! Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  I.inth  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  Glarus  has  a hospital, 
town-hall,  a free  school  for  700  children,  erected 
by  private  subscriptions;  public  library, and  read- 
ing-room. Most  of  its  inhab,  are  engaged  iu 
commerce,  and  it  has  a brisk  trade ; besides  ma- 
nufactures of  printed  cotton  goods,  muslins,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  Schabzieger  cheese. 

GLASGOW,  a city,  river-port,  mid  the  most 
(sipulous  and  important  manufacturing  ami  com- 
mercial town  of  Scotland,  Co.  Lanark,  on  both 
sides  the  Clyde,  42  in.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  and 
18  in.  ESE.  Greenock,  on  the  terminus  of  the 
Edinburgh-Glasgow  and  the  Caledonian  railway. 
Pop.  394,864  in  1861,  of  whom  209,925  females, 
and  but  184,939  males  ; inhabited  houses  13,866. 
j The  greatest  extent  of  the  city  from  E.  to  W.  is 
nearly  4 hi.,  and  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  3 m.  The 
site  on  which  Glasgow  is  built  is  a dead  level  on 
the  S.  of  the  river,  and  also  for  about  £ rn.  on  the 
j N„  after  which  the  ground  rises  with  considerable 
| rapidity,  till,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  this 
j i hi*  direction,  it  is  150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Clvde. 

’The  town  originally  stood  on  the  elevated 
ground,  adjoining  the  cathedral  erected  in  the 
6th  century  (by  Kentigern,  or  St.  Mungo,  the 
I tutelar  saint  of  the  city),  on  the  hanks  of  the 
i ravine  intersected  by  the  Molendinar  rivulet 
j ( Scvttice  bum),  which  formed  for  centuries  its 
W.  boundary.  From  this  point  the  buildings  gra- 
dually extended  downwards  till  they  occupied  the 
j whole  of  the  intervening  space  N.  of  the  Clyde, 

I and  ultimately  in  every  direction,  including’  the 
large  suburb  (the  Gorbals)  IS.  of  the  river.  Other 
extensive  suburban  villages,  such  as  Calton,  An- 
dorston,  Bridgeton,  Camlachie,  ifrc..  are  now  re- 
garded as  forming  part  of  the  city,  being  continu- 
ously attached  to  it.  The  houses  both  of  the  citv 
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ami  subtirlts  are  of  stone,  covered  with  slate.  The 
princi|»al  street,  running  K.  and  W„  parallel  to 
the  river,  tearing  the  several  names  of  Argvle  ! 
Street,  Trongate,  and  Gnllowgate,  is  atevc  1 ^ m. 
in  length  ; ami,  though  not  of  uniform  width,  is 
everywhere  of  ample  dimensions.  It  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  wcll-huilt  houses,  from  three  to 
five  stories  in  height,  having  handsome  shops  on 
a level  with  the  causeway  ; and  is.  in  fact,  one  of 
the  test  streets  and  most  crowded  thoroughfares 
in  Europe.  Parallel  to  this  are  many  tine  streets, ! 
ns  Ingram  Street,  St.  Vincent  Street,  George  Street,  | 
drc. ; and  these  are  intersected  by  other  streets  j 
running  N.  and  S„  of  which  the  principal  and  i 
most  ancient  is  the  High  Street  ami  Submarket.  | 
All  that  part  of  the  city  W.  of  George’s  Square  i 
and  N\V.  from  Argyle  Street  to  the  canal,  is  com-  j 
pnratively  modern.  Here,  within  the  last  forty  or  j 
fifth  years,  a city,  of  noble  streets,  squares,  and  | 
palaces,  has  been  raised.  Blvlhswood  Square,  on  i 
rising  ground  N.  from  the  woomidaw,  is  aplen-  | 
didlv  built,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  j 
fashionable  part  of  the  town — the  1 lei  grave  Square  1 
of  Glasgow'.  The  other  principal  squares  arc  St. 
Andrew  ’s.  St.  Enoch’s,  and  St.  George’s.  On  the 
extreme  VV.  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground,  are  j 
Wood  side  Crescent,  Wnodside  Terrace,  Claremont 
Terraco,  and  other  splendid  ranges  of  buildings, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  basin  of  the  [ 
Clyde  ami  the  adjacent  country. 

Ilut  while  the  newer  and  more  fashionable ! 
parts  of  Glasgow  will  tear  a comparison  with  the 
finest  quarters  of  any  of  the  test  built  cities  of. 
Great  Britain,  it  has  other  quarters  which,  till 
lately,  did  not  rank  above,  if  they  were  not  below,  I 
the  worst  parts  of  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  St.  j 
Giles’s  in  London,  or  the  uymh  leading  from  the  I 
High  Street  in  Edinburgh.  The  principal  district 
of  this  sort  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  be-  ! 
tween  the  Trongatc  on  the  N.,  the  Saltmarket  on  1 
the  E.,  the  Clyde  on  the  N.,  and  .Ntockweli  Street 
on  the  W.  It  consist*  of  a labyrinth  of  narrow 
lanes  or  wynds,  whence  numterlo*s  entrances  lead 
off  to  small  square  court*  or  ‘ closes.’  These  wvnds 
and  courts  arc  formed  of  old.  ill-ventilated,  ami 
mostly  dilapidated  houses,  varying  from  two  to 
four  stories  in  height,  without  water,  and  let  out 
in  stories  or  tints;  one  of  the  latter  often  serving 
for  the  residence  of  two  or  three  families.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  tints  are  let  out  in  lodgings, 
ns  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals  having 
been  occasionally  found  huddled  together  in  a 
single  room.  The  whole  district  is  occupied  by 
the  poo  rot,  most  depraved,  and  worthless  part  of 
the  pop.  Latterly,  however,  a great  ileal  has 
luxm  done  to  introduce  cleanliness  into  those  re- 
cesses, and  to  improve  their  sanatory  condition ; 
ami,  though  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, they  are  now  in  a comparatively  satisfac- 
tory state. 

In  1 HI 7 gas  was  introduced  into  the  city.  The 
city  was  served  very  insufficiently  w ith  water  by 
public  ami  private  wells  till  USUt?.  when  the 
* Glasgow  Water  Company*  was  formed  hv  act 
of  parliament.  Hut  the  W’nter  of  this  company, 
and  of  another  formed  in  1*<W.  was  drawn  from 
the  Clyde,  and  therefore  full  of  impurities;  and 
to  furnish  a tetter  supply,  a gigantic  undertaking 
was  accomplished  in  by  which  an  abundant 

quantity  of  the  purest  water  was  brought  frftn 
Loch  Katrine,  thirty-six  miles  distant.  These 
new  waterworks,  which  furnish  above  twenty 
million  gallons  daily,  were  opened  with  some 
ceremony  by  Queen  Victoria,  on  her  visit  to 
Glasgow  in  1859. 

Glasgow  can  teast  of  many  magnificent  public 
buildings,  of  which  tin?  cathedral,  or  high  church. 


is  entitled  to  the  first  notice.  The  original  edi- 
fice, built  by  St.  Mungo,  having  gone  to  decay, 
fhe  present  structure  was  begun  by  .John  Achaiu*. 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1188,  in  the  reign  of  David 
I„  hut  was  not  completed  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  As  the  building  stands  on  an  elevation 
(on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Molcmlinar  rivulet),  1(»4 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  in  almost  all  directions.  It  is  a 
large  oblong  structure,  in  what  is  called  the  early 
English  style,  which,  notwithstanding  the 'dif- 
ferent eras  of  the  building,  is  well  kept  tip.  Iis 
greatest  length,  from  E.  to  W„  is  31!*  ft.,  the 
breadth  63  ft.,  the  height  of  the  choir  90  ft.,  and 
of  the  nave  85  ft.  A square  tower,  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  height  of 
30  ft.  ateve  the  roof,  is  surmounted  by  an  oc- 
tangular ta|>eriug  spire,  terminating  in  a hall  and 
vane  225  ft.  above  the  door  of  the  choir.  It  has 
in  all  157  windows,  many  of  which  are  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  The  crypt,  under  the  choir 
and  chapter-house,  is  not  to  te  equalled  by  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  formerly  used  a*  a church, 
hut  since  1 7l*H  has  been  used  as  a cemetery  only. 
This  venerable  and  magnificent  structure,  the 
most  perfect  by  far  of  the  ancient  religious  edi- 
fices still  existing  in  Scotland,  narrowly  escaj>ed 
falling  a sacrifice  at  Ihe  era  of  fhe  Kcfonnaiinn  to 
the  destructive  real  of  the  mob;  but  was  for- 
tunately saved  bv  the  timely  and  vigorous  inter- 
position of  the  trades.  It  has  recently  been 
thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated  partly  and 
principally  at  the  expense  of  government,  and 
partly  by  subscriptions  from  the  corporation,  and 
other  public  bodies  and  private  individuals.  It 
formerly  contained  three  churches,  one  of  which, 
as  already  stated,  was  in  the  crypt;  but  now  it 
contains  only  one.  The  bishop’s  palace,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  erected  in  1430.  stood  a little  MV. 
from  the  cathedral,  and  was  enclosed  by  a strong 
wall.  The  mins  were  removed,  in  1 780,  to  make 
way  for  the  infirmary,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  citv. 

Most  of  the  churches,  both  established  and  dis- 
senting, arc  fine  buildings,  particularly  St.  Enoch’s 
St.  Andrew's,  St.  David’s  and  the  Iron  ; St.  An- 
drew’s episcopal  chajiel;  and  the  K.  Catholic 
chapel,  a magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  in  West 
Clyde  Street.  The  University,  including  the 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  professor*, 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  of 
i considerable  extent,  having  a front  of  305  ft.  to 
j the  High  Street,  and  extending  ?82  ft.  from  E.  to 
W.  The  buildings,  occupying  four  quadrangular 
! courts,  arc  generally  three  stories  high,  diversi- 
fied with  turret*  and  appropriate  ornament*.  In 
I connection  with  the  college  ami  near  it.  on  the 
j SE.,  is  the  Hunterian  Museum.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimen*  of  a pure  clas- 
sical structure  to  te  found  in  the  empire.  It  was 
erected  in  1804,  from  funds  (8.0U0/.)  left  for  the 
purpose  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  limiter,  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow, 
for  the  reception  of  the  various  articles  he  l»e- 
queatlied  to  the  university.  They  comprised  a 
library  of  from  10,000  to  i 2.000  vote,  embracing 
| many  rare  and  splendid  editions  of  the  classic* 
j and  other  standard  works ; a choice,  and  not 
easily  matched,  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Homan 
coins  and  medals ; ateut  60  capital  picture*;  and 
a magnificent  assortment  «»f  anatomical  pirjmra- 
tions,  shells,  minerals,  zoological  specimens  and 
other  scientific  collections.  This  noble  collection 
is  said  to  have  cost  Dr.  Hunter  100,00011,  and 
since  it  was  placed  in  its  present  situation  it  has 
received  many  addition*.  The  adjoining  ground 
on  the  E.  of  the  college,  I hough  called  the  C'ol- 
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lege  Garden,  is  a park  containing  several  acres, 
enclosed  by  a high  wall,  and  laid  out  in  walks  for 
the  use  of  the  professors  and  students.  The  Mac- 
farlane  Observatory  stands  near  its  E.  end;  but  a 
new  observatory  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
Gartnavel  grounds  from  2 to  3 m.  W.  of  the  city. 
The  ltoyal  Exchange,  in  Queen  Street,  is  a 
splendid  fabric,  built  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
style,  and  surmounted  by  a lament,  one  of  the 
next  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city.  The  colon- 
nade, one  of  the  boldest  and  most  irojvwing  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consists  of  a 
double  row  of  tinted  Corinthian  pillars  of  great 
height.  The  apartment  appropriated  to  a news- 
r»M»m  is  10ft  ft.  in  length  by  1«»  in  brondth,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted 
pillars.  The  Koval  Exchange  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  an  area,  two  sides  of  which  are  lined 
with  magnificent  ranges  of  buildings;  while  be-  I 
hind  it  is  the  Koyal  Hank,  a Grecian  structure, 
much  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  chastcnrss  of 
the  design.  On  each  side  the  l»ank  two  sii|>crb 
Doric  arches  afford  access  to  Bucliatmn  Street,  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  Amongst  the 
other  public  buildings  are  the  gaol  and  court- 
houses ; the  new  city  nnd  county  buildings  in 
Wilson  Street ; the  tontine  buildings,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Trongatc.  opposite  the  statue  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  constructed  in  1781,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, by  a coui|»any  of  subscribers,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  survivorship.  The  news-room  on  the  lower 
floor  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and,  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  exchange,  was  the  | 
grand  resort  of  the  mercantile  Ikm ly ; the  upper 
part  is  occupied  as  an  hotel.  The  old  lunatic  1 
asylum  to  the  X.  of  the  city,  a large  and  massive 
Structure,  has  been  converted  within  these  few 
years  into  a workhouse  for  the  city  parish  ; and  a 
new  lunatic  asvium,  on  a still  larger  scale,  has 
Iwen  erected,  in  a conspicuous  situation,  in  the 
Gartnavol  grounds  to  the  W.  of  the  citv.  The 
bridewell,  merchants’  hall,  town  hospitaf,  trades' 
hall,  assseinblv  rooms,  the  Andcrsonian  university, 
high  school,  National  Hank  of  Scotland,  Union 
Bank,  surgeons’  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  Hutche- 
son's hospital,  house  of  refuge,  and  lyceuin  de- 
serve notice. 

In  connection  with  public  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  bridges  over  the  Clyde.  The  finest 
of  them  is  the  new  Victoria  Bridge,  of  granite,  on 
f>  arches,  the  middle  one  8(>  feet  span,  nnd  of  the 
width  of  CO  feet : it  stands  on  the  site  of  Bishop’s 
Bridge,  constructed  13-1.5,  and  taken  down  18,50. 
Of  the  other  bridges  the  handsomest  is  Glasgow 
Bridge,  built  in  183ft,  on  the  site  of  a former  bridge, 
removed  fur  the  pur]K>se.  It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
Sftft  ft.  in  length,  on  7 arches,  nnd  ftft  ft.  in  width 
over  the  para|>ets.  Hutcheson's  Bridge,  near  the 
Green,  was  built  in  1833,  and  there  is  also  a sus- 
pension bridge  below  King’s  Bark. 

Public  Places  anti  Monuments. — An  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  William  III.,  the  gift  of  James 
Macrae  (1735),  a citizen  of  Glasgow,  nnd  governor 
of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  stands  in  the  Tron- 
gnte;  an  olndisk  in  honour  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  the 
public  green ; an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  Marochetti.  in  front  of  the  ex-  j 
change,  nnd  a statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the 
same  sculptor,  near  the  Western  Club;  a statue  of 
Sir  John  Moore  (a  native  of  Glasgow),  in  bronze,  j 
on  a granite  pedestal,  by  Flnxman;  a similar 
statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chan  trey,  both  in 
George  Square.  In  the  centre  of  the  same  square 
is  a tiuted  Doric  pillar,  about  100  ft.  in  height,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  a colossal  statue  1 
of  the  great  minstrel  at  the  top;  in  the  town-hall 
is  a statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  marble,  by  Flax  man. ; 


j The  Necropolis,  formed  by  the  Merchant  Company, 
in  1830,  in  an  elevated  park  (rising  suddenly  to 
the  height  of  ‘200  ft.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Molen- 
dinar  rivulet,  opposite  the  cathedral)  is  tastefully 
laid  out.  Of  the  various  monuments  which  it 
i contains,  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  in  honour  of  John  Knox,  surmounted 
by  a statue  of  the  reformer,  is  the  most  striking: 
like  the  cathedral,  it  is  visible  at  a great  distance 
in  every  direction.  The  Green  is  the  Hyde 
Bark  of  Glasgow,  lips  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Calton  and  Bridgeton,  and  contains  about  125 
I acres,  appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  the  citizens. 
Another  fashionable  resort  is  Kelvin  Grove  Bark, 
at  the  west  end,  laid  out  by  the  late  .Sir  Joseph 
Bax  ton,  at  a cost  of  100,0001,  There  is  also  the 
Queen’s  Bark,  at  the  south  side  of  the  city,  en- 
closing 1 20  acres. 

Churches  and  Chapels. — Glasgow  contains  alto- 
gether 180  places  of  worship,  including  42  churches 
of  the  establishment;  44  free  churches;  35  united 
Presbyterians;  5 episcopal  churches;  13  Koman 
Catholics,  and  11  Baptist  chapels.  The  number 
of  dissenters  is  very  great,  comprising  not  only  the 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  a very 
important  body,  and  ever)’  denomination  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  but  many  K.  Catholics,  with 
Unitarians,  Jews,  4 Bereans,  4 Universal ist*,’  and 
other  singular  sects. 

Education. — The  university  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Turnbull,  under  a papal  bull,  dated  1450; 
and  its  privileges  have  been  subsequently  con- 
firmed ami  extended  by  royal  charters  anil  par- 
liamentary statutes.  The  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity is  administered  by  the  court  of  the  rector 
(or  vice-rector),  and  by  assessors  nominated  by 
him,  who  have  for  many  years  been  the  principal 
and  professors.  The  public  affairs  of  the  univer- 
J sity  are  under  the  management  of  the  senate, 
which  is  composed  of  the  rector,  dean  of  faculties, 
the  principal,  nnd  all  the  professors,  the  latter 
l>eing  21  in  number.  The  business  of  the  college 
1 as  a subordinate  corporation,  is  conducted  by  the 
j principal  nnd  13  professors,  called  the  Faculty, 

I who,  with  the  rector  and  dean,  dis|M*nse  the  college 
j patronage.  The  rector,  who  is  generally  an  emi- 
nent literary  or  |>o)itical  character,  who  seldom 
resides,  or  even  appears,  except  at  his  inaugura- 
tion. is  chosen  annually  by  the  matriculated 
! students.  The  office,  which  is  now  one  of  dis- 
tinction only,  has  been  filled  by  Burke,  Adorn 
! Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Sir  Robert  I’eel,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  1‘here  is  also  a sinecure  officer, 

1 named  chancellor,  nominated  for  life  by  the  senate, 
who  is  generally  a nobleman  of  distinction.  The 
chancellor  appoints  a vice-chancellor,  but  neither 
lias  any  rights  or  privileges  either  in  the  discipline 
of  the  institution  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  patron- 
age. In  addition  to  the  21  professors,  there  is  a 
! lecturer  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Government  also  instituted,  in  1840, 
a professorship  of  mechanics  and  civil  engineering, 
and  endowed  it  with  a salary  of  250/.  a year.  The 
principal  presides  as  chairman  at  meetings  of  the 
senate,  nnd  generally  over  the  institution,  and  is 
honorary  professor  of  theology,  but  teaches  no 
class.  The  crown  is  patron  of  the  principality, 
and  of  14  professorships,  including  that  newly  in- 
stituted; the  faculty,  rector,  and  dean  being 
patrons  of  the  remaining  8 professorships.  The 
professors  derive  their  income*  partly  from  the 
fees  paitl  by  the  students  (which  vary  from  2 to  6 
guineas),  and  partly  from  funds  belonging  to  the 
college.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  income, 
government  annually  gives  a grant,  varying  in 
amount,  to  augment  the  income  of  several  of  the 
chairs.  It  is  required  by  law,  that  all  the  pro- 
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feasors  hr  members  of  the  established  church : the  | recent  information  on  all  subject*  of  nmnl 
law,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  except  in  j interest,  whether  commercial,  literary,  or  scientific, 
the  case  of  the  principal  and  theological  professors.  It  has  a good  library,  and  its  large  hall  is  supplied 
ISelipoua  distinctions  are  of  no  consequence  in  with  newspapers  ami  other  periodical  publications, 
the  case  of  students ; those  only  who  belong  to  the  An  immense  number  of  public  and  private 
national  church  and  whose  parents  do  not  live  in  schools  ami  academies,  some  supported  in  whole 
town,  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  ; or  in  part  by  subscriptions,  and  others  depending 
college  chapel.  The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study,  j entirely  on  fees — are  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
is  divided  into  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  i the  city.  But  the  means  of  elementary  iustme- 
Mcdicinc,  and  Law;  which  last  is  confined  to  a t ion  are,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  still  rather 
single  professorship.  There  is  only  one  session  in  | deficient. 

the  year,  beginning  10th  Oct.,  and  terminating  , The  High  School  of  Glasgow  was  formerly  an 
1st  May.  There  are  30  bursaries,  the  lienefita  of  j exclusively  classical  seminary,  with  the  exception 
w hich  are  extended  to  05  students.  Their  average  of  a writing  class,  having  5 teachers  for  Latin  and 
annual  income  is  1,165 /.  10*.  4f/. ; the  highest  is  Greek,  with  1 for  writing;  the  time  devoted  to 
50/.;  the  lowest  4/.  10a.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Warwick-  classical  literature  l»cing  from  5 to  6 hours  daily, 
shire,  about  a century  ago,  left  a landed  estate  in  But  in  1834  it  was  resolved  to  modify  the  course 
that  county  for  the  purpose  of  founding  ten  oxhi-  of  instruction  in  the  school,  so  as  to  make  it.  more 
bilions  in  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  favour  of  suitable  to  the  wants  of  a great  manufacturing  and 
students  of  the  episcopal  church,  who  have  at-  commercial  city.  In  consequence,  the  classical 
tended  at  least  two  sessions  at  the  University  of  department  was  limited  to  2 teachers,  and  the  time 
Glasgow,  or  one  session  there  ami  two  at  some  to  2 hours ; ami  teachers  of  English  literature, 
other  Scotch  university.  Among  the  distinguished  geography,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and 
persons  who  have*  been  educated  on  Snell's  foun-  drawing  were  introduced.  In  1830  a chemical 
dation,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  class  was  established;  and  soon  afterwards  thin 
Salisbury,  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie.  j department  was  made  to  embrace  natural  philo- 
Each  exhibition  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  120/.,  Sophy  and  natural  history. 

and  lasts  for  ten  years.  As  in  the  other  Scotch  A normal  school,  or  a school  for  instructing 
universities,  there  are  no  apartments  for  the  resi-  teachers  in  the  art  of  tuition,  was  founded  by  the 
deuce  of  the  students  within  the  college.  The  1 Glasgow  Educational  Committee  in  1836,  and  was 
number  of  students  varies  from  1,'MIO  to  1,200.  the  first  seminary  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  Its 
The  university  library,  which  was  founded  in  the  directors  must,  according  to  its  constitution,  belong 
15th  century,  contains  about  Tojhmi  volumes,  and  j to  the  national  church;  but  there  is  no  such  ex- 
is  open  to  all  the  students.  The  botanic  garden  [ elusion  in  regard  to  those  who  are  instructed  in  it. 
attached  to  the  chair  of  luotany  in  the  university  The  fee  is  3/.  3*.  for  the  course  of  training,  which 
is  in  the  Great  W.  Load,  about  2 m.  W.  from  the  may  extend  over  a whole  year.  The  Free  Church 
city.  It  occupies  an  elevated  situation  in  the  has,  also,  a well  attended  and  efficient  normal 
vicinity  of  the  new  observatory.  Sane  of  the  I school. 

most  illustrious  names  in  the  literature  of  Scot-  Notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  commercial 
land  have  l*ecn  professors  in  the  University  of  pursuits,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  have  always 
Glasgow:  amongst  others  mav  be  specified  Hut-  been  distinguished  by  their  attention  to  ami 
cheson.  Adam  Smith.  Simaon,  Millar,  and  Kcid.  t patronage  ol  literature  and  science.  The  Literary 

Anderson’s  University,  or  Andcrsonian  Institu-  and  Commercial  Society  was  established  nearly  a 
tion,  waa  founded  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  professor  | century  ago,  and  can  exhibit  in  the  list  of  its 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  G las-  j members,  at  different  limes,  the  names  of  Dr. 
gow*.  who  died  in  17116.  leaving  his  effects,  including  , Francis  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Joseph 
his  museum  and  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  Black,  Mr.  Millar,  professor  of  law.  and  other  dis- 
iustitution.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a j tiuguished  individuals.  It  lias,  since  its  origin, 
large  body  of  trustees,  elected  |>eriodica]ly.  It  I Wen  attended  by  the  hailing  citizens  of  Ghisg"W. 
possesses  a fine  building  in  George  Street,  era-  l*oth  literary  and  commercial.  In  the  range  of  its 
bracing  suitable  class  rooms,  a large  ball,  chemical  discussions,  it  includes  every  subject  except  tlieo- 
rooms.  ami  a museum.  It  consists  of  three  dis-  I logy  and  party  politics.  The  Glasgow  J’hiloso- 
tinet  apartments: — 1.  General  branches  for  youth,  plural  Society,  instituted  in  1802,  is  also  an 
consisting  of  mathematic*,  logic  ami  ethics,  natural  I important  association.  The  Maitland  Club,  iusti- 
pliilosophy.clicmistry,  French, German. geography,  I tuted  in  Glasgow  in  18*28,  is  similar  to  the 
drawing,  and  painting.  2.  A medical  school,  i Bannatyne  t’lub  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Roxbuigbe 
embracing  all  the  branches  for  the  various  colleges  ( lub  of  London,  printing  for  the  use  of  its  memlters 
of  surgeons,  and  public  lioards.  3.  Mechanics’  MSS.  and  rare  works  illustrative  of  the  earlv 
classes ; comprising  50  lectures  on  mechanics  and  : history,  manners,  and  literature  of  Scotland,  ft 
chemistry  in  alternate  winters,  ami  drawing,  was  originally  limited  to  50  members,  but  has 
Excepting  those  in  the  mechanics’  classes,  the  been  extended  to  100.  Glasgow  has  also  two 
lecturers  pay  rents  for  their  mom*.  The  staff  of  statistical  societies,  a geological  society,  and 
professors  numbered  14  in  18(»*2.  There  i*  a good  several  others.  In  addition  to  those  belonging  to 
library,  to  which  the  students  have  access.  The  the  university,  to  Anderson's  institution,  the 
classes  for  mechanics  in  this  institution  were  the  Athcmeum,  and  the  mechanics’  institute,  there  are 
Jir*t  established  in  the  empire.  numerous  subscription  ami  circulating  libraries. 

The  Glasgow  mechanics  institution  waa  founded  letterpress  printing  was  not  introduced  into 
in  1823,  cliietly  by  some  members  of  the  mechanics’  Glasgow  till  1638,  upwards  of  100  years  after  it 
class  in  Anderson's  University,  win*  felt  dissatis-  had  been  established  in  Edinburgh;  nor  did  it 
lied  with  the  management.  A ticket,  price  5*.,  flourish  for  nearly  a century  after  its  introduction, 
admit*  to  the  classes  of  natural  philosophy  ami  But  about  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Messrs, 
chemistry,  on  each  of  which  there  are  courses  of  i Foulis  raised  the  Glasgow  press  to  the  highest 
lectures.  Mathematics  and  other  branches  are  . eminence,  and  their  editions  of  some  of  the  prin- 
also  taught.  A scientific  and  literary  reading-room  cipal  Greek  and  Latin  classic*  are  valuable  alike 
is  attached  to  the  institution.  The  Athenaum  in  for  the  beauty  of  their  typography  and  their 
Ingram  Street  was  established  in  1847.  Its  object  i accuracy.  Glasgow  is  not,  however,  « literary 
is  to  place  within  reach  of  the  public  the  most  j mart;  and  it*  authors  usually  make  arrangements 
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with  Edinburgh  or  London  houses  for  printing  | 
an«i  publishing  their  works. 

Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions. — Tlie 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  too  numerous 
to  be  minutely  specified.  They  comprise,  amongst 
others,  two  lving-in  hospitals  ami  dispensaries,  a : 
cow-pox  institution.  Magdalen  asylum,  deaf'  and  ! 
dumb  institution,  blind  asylum,  eye  infirmary,  I 
lunatic  asylum,  house  of  refuge,  humane  society, 
drc.  In  addition  to  Hutcheson’s  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  decayed  burgesses  and  their 
widows,  and  the  education  of  boys,  sons  of  bur- 
gesses, there  are  numerous  free  schools  fur  the  poor, 
and  similar  institutions. 

A regular  police  establishment  was  first  organ- 
ised in  Glasgow,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  IHtHI. 
This  was  followed  by  a separate  act  for  Gorbals, 
another  for  Calton,  a fourth  for  Anders  ton,  ami  a 
fifth  for  the  river  and  harbour,  nil  included  within 
the  present  parliamentary  limits.  These  five 
separate  and  independent  establishments  were  not 
found  to  work  uuiformly  or  satisfactorily — fre- 
quent jarrings  occurring  amongst  the  various 
o dicers — till  the  magistrates  ami  town  council,  in 
found  it  neces*ury  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  a bill  to  abolish  these  separate  jurisdictions, 
and  unite  the  whole  into  one  municipality,  with 
one  set  of  magistrates  and  police  officers;  which 
bill,  after  considerable  opposition,  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1846;  and 
after  the  election  of  councillors  and  magistrates, 
in  NovemlKT  of  that  year,  came  into  operation. 

The  city  is  divided,  for  police  purposes,  into  five 
districts  or  divisions.  To  each  division  an  assis- 
tant superintendent  is  attached,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  chief  sii|»erintcndei»t  for  the  men  under  his 
charge,  and  for  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  district. 
In  each  district  a police  court  is  held  every  morn- 
ing f«<r  the  trial  of  offenders;  one  magistrate 
presiding  in  the  central  police  court,  while  another 
magistrate  holds  a court  in  each  of  three  other 
districts,  at  different  hours.  A court  is  also  held 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  river  and 
harlsHir  regulations. 

The  prison  of  Glasgow  consists  of  two  branches,  \ 
the  north,  formerly  denominated  the  city  and 
county  bridewell,  situated  in  Duke  Street. — and  ; 
the  south,  in  connection  with  the  court  house, 
fronting  the  Green,  or  public  park.  The  Glasgow 
bridewell  is  said  to  lx*  one  of  the  mi»st  perfect 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  empire,  and. 
according  to  the  official  itqxirt  of  the  inspector  of 
prisons,  it  leaves,  in  res|iect  of  cleanliness  and 
economy,  nothing  hi  desire,  and  is  a pattern  for  i 
Europe. 

// arbour  and  Shipping.  — Glasgow  owes  its 
present  greatness  to  its  advantageous  situation  on 
a line  river,  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  and  mineral 
districts  in  the  empire.  Originally,  however,  the 
Clyde  was  much  encumbered  by  fords  and  shallows, 
and  for  a lengthened  period  it  served  rather  to  ex- 
cite and disappoint  expectation,  than  to  confer  any 
real  commercial  advantage  on  the  city.  In  1002, 
after  several  other  schemes  had  failed,  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  purchased  the  ground  on  which 
Port  Glasgow  (16  miles  lower  down  the  river), 
now  stands,  where  they  formed  a harbour  and  a 
graving  dock,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 
For  a considerable  |M*riod  the  intercourse  between 
Glasgow  and  its  newly  acquired  port  was  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  land  carriage;  but  from  1665 
attempts  were  every  now  and  then  made  to 
deepen  the  river.  In  16X8  a quay  was  formed  at 
the  Broomiclaw;  but  even  so  late  as  1775  no  ves- 
sel drawing  6 ft.  water  could  reach  Glasgow,  ex- 
cept at  spring  tides.  At  length,  however,  a plan 
proposed  in  1760  by  Mr.  Golburn,  engineer  of 


Chester,  for  deepening  the  river  to  7 ft.  at  neap 
tides,  was  adopted,  lie  proceeded  to  accomplish 
his  task,  partly  by  the  employment  of  dredging 
machines,  and  partly  by  constructing  dams  and 
jetties,  so  as  to  coniine  and  strengthen  the  course 
of  the  river.  These  measures  have  since  been  con- 
tinuously and  energetically  followed  up,  particu- 
larly of  late  years : and  with  such  success  that 
there  are  now  usually  15  or  16  A.  water  in  the 
river  at  high  water  neaps.  The  total  cost  of  this 
undertaking  has  l>een  above  two  millions,  and  the 
work  of  deepening  and  straightening  the  river  is 
still  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  river,  for  7 m. 
below  the  city,  is  very  much  contracted,  and 
forms  nearly  a straight  line:  the  sloping  banks, 
formed  of  whinstone,  being  constructed  in  imita- 
tion of  ashlar.  The  accommodation  for  shipping 
at  the  Broomielaw,  or  harbour,  is  now,  also,  very 
greatly  extended.  It  comprises  about  55  acres  of 
water.  The  quays,  on  both  sides  the  river,  are 
nearly  3 m.  in  length,  and  are  amply  furnished 
with  slietls  for  goods,  cranes,  Ac.,  and  have  the 
iuqsirtant  advantage  of  lieing  directly  connected, 
by  means  of  the  General  Terminus  line,  with  the 
various  railways  that  centre  in  the  city.  The 
revenue  of  the  Clvde  trust,  in  1662,  was 
111,4384 

The  influence  of  these  improvements  on  the 
shipping  and  trade  of  Glasgow  has  been  most 
striking.  Dr.  Cieland  says  that,  * less  than  50 
years  ago,  a few  gablwirds,  and  these  only  30  or 
| 40  tons  burden,  came  up  to  Glasgow;  and  I re- 
collect the  time  when,  for  week*  together,  not  a 
vessel  of  any  description  was  to  be  found  in  the 
jmrt  of  Glasgow.’  (Former  and  Present  State  of 
Glasgow,  30.)  Now.  however,  a greater  numl»cr 
of  .vailing  vessels  and  of  steamers  belong  to  Glas- 
gow than  to  any  other  Scotch  port ; and  the 
harbour  is  constantly  crowded  with  ships  from 
foreign  parts,  coasting  vessels,  and  steamers.  The 
steam-packets  Ixdonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  are  amongst  the 
finest  vessels  of  their  class  in  the  empire.  In  all 
there  belonged  to  Glasgow,  on  the  1st  January, 
1664.  167  sailing  vessels  under  50  and  373  sailing 
vessels  above  50  tons — the  former  of  a total  burden 
of  5,801,  and  the  latter  of  191,032  tons.  Of  steamers 
there  were,  at  the  same  date,  37  under  50,  and  164 
altove  50  tons — the  former  of  a total  burden  of 
1.156,  and  the  latter  of  63,469  tons.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  184 
British  vessels,  of  a total  burden  of  65,933  tons, 
and  4 foreign  vessels,  of  a burden  of  1,634  tons. 
The  foreign  shipping,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but 
small. 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at 
various  periods  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  com- 
merce of  Glasgow  in  a striking  manner.  These  cus- 
toms duties  amounted  to  hut  3,124/.  in  1812;  they 
had  risen  to  16.147/.  in  1822;  to  <18,74 1/.  in  jx32  : to 
526.101/.  in  1842;  to  010.568/.  in  1850;  to  330,6214 
in  1860;  and  to  979,9504  in  1863.  In  respect  to 
the  value  of  exported  home  produce,  Glasgow 
ranks  as  the  fourth  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  value  of  such  exports  was  5,776,0034  in  1862, 
and  6,770,8 68/.  in  1868. 

Canal*  and  Railroad*.— -\n  addition  to  river 
navigation,  the  city  enjoys  the  advantage  of  seve- 
ral canals  and  railroads.  < >f  the  former,  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  generally  called  the  Great  Canal,  be- 
gun in  1768.  but  not  completed  till  1798,  i*  bv  fur 
the  most  important.  It  unites  the  two  seas  on  the 
E.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Grange- 
mouth on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Bowling  Bay  on 
the  Clyde,  a distance  of  35  m.,  with  a collateral 
| cut  of  24  m.  to  Fort  Dundnx.  at  the  X.  extremity 
1 of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Its  medium  width  at  the 
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surface  is  56  ft.,  at  the  bottom  27,  ami  the  depth  ! 
of  water  10  ft. ; thus  serving  for  the  transit  of  vea-  : 
sola  «»f  upwards  of  100  tons  burden.  The  Union 
Canal  from  Edinburgh  joins  this  canal  4 m.  E.  ( 
Grangemouth.  The  other  canals  are.  the  Monk- 
land,  length  12  m.,  which  connects  Glasgow  with  : 
the  coal  ami  iron  mines  in  the  purs,  of  Old  and 
New  Monkland;  and  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  j 
Johnstone  Canal.  The  depth  of  these  canals  is 
6 ft.  With  regard  to  railways,  Glasgow  is  amply 
furnished,  and  is,  indeed,  a priucipal  centre  of 
railway  communication.  The  city  is,  in  fact, 
either  the  source  nr  is  intimately  connected  with  | 
all  the  principal  Scottish  lines;  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  supplied  by  numerous  smaller  lines  ( 
with  the  products  of  the  adjacent  mineral  and 
other  districts.  Among  the  principal  lines  may  be 
specified  the  Caledonian,  uniting  Glasgow  with 
Carlisle,  and  consequently,  with  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  London;  the  lines  to  Edinburgh, 
Greenock,  ami  Ayr;  the  Scottish  Central  leading 
to  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  There 
are  five  termini  for  different  railways.  The 
Caledonian  has  a joint  terminus  with  the  Gam- 
kirk  railway,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  a terminus  on  the  south  side,  near  that  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  line. 

Commerce  and  Afunufticturex. — Prior  to  1300,  i 
Glasgow  was  a fishing  village,  that  part  of  it 
lying  on  the  river,  now  the  Briggate.  Iieing  called 
t he  Fisher  Kow.  'Hie  business  was  long  on  a small  | 
scale,  and  limited  to  the  home  market ; but,  in  j 
1450,  the  trade  of  fishing  am!  curing  salmon  and  j 
herrings  for  the  French  market  was  introduced ; : 
a tratlic  that  was  followed  with  varied  success  for  ! 
about  two  centuries.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  | 
been  the  only  important  branch  of  business  carried  i 
on  here  till  103**,  when  a person  of  the  name  of  • 
Flcy ming.  and  partners,  projsised  to  erect  a weav- 
ing factory,  provided  the  municipal  authorities  ! 
would  grant  them  encouragement.  On  consider- 
ing this  offer,  the  town-council  gave  them  a lease 
of  suitable  premises,  for  17  years,  free  of  rent ; an 
net  of  liberality  that  ran  great  risk  of  l*eing  de- 
feated by  the  opposition  of  the  freemen  weavers, 
who  protested  against  the  grant,  on  the  ground 
that  the  factory  would  l*e  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests. In  tiie  end  the  company,  to  get  rid 
of  the  opjiosition,  agreed  not  to  employ  any 
weavers  other  than  freemen.  This  was  the  origin 
of  weaving  factories  in  Glasgow*  Put  nearly  n 
century  elapsed  l>efore  the  manufacture  of  lawns, 
cambrics,  and  such  like  fabrics,  was  introduced. 
These,  howrever,  were  extensively  produced  from 
about  1740,  till  the  business  was  superseded  by 
the  intmluetion  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  situation  of  Glasgow  as  to  trade,  in  1651, 
may  lie  accurately  learned  from  the  statement  of 
Tucker,  who  had  l»een  commissioned  by  Crom- 
well’s government  to  draw  up  a re|>ort  on  the 
revenue  of  customs  and  excise  in  Scotland. 

1 With,’  says  lie,  shaking  of  Glasgow,  ‘the  ex-  j 
coption  of  the  collegiuors,  all  the  inhabitants  are  i 
trailers;  some  to  Ireland,  with  small  smiddy  \ 
coals,  in  open  boats,  from  four  to  ten  tons,  from 
whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barred  staves, 
meal,  oats,  and  butter;  some  to  France,  with 
plniding,  coals,  and  herring,  fn>m  which  the 
return  is  salt,  pepper,  raisins,  and  prunes;  some 
to  Norway  for  timber.  There  hath  likewise  Wen 
some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Barbadocs,  hut  the 
loss  which  they  sustained  by  Wing  obliged  to 
come  home  late  in  the  year,  has  made  them  dis- 
continue going  thither  any  more.  The  mercan- 
tile genius  of  the  people  is  strong,  if  they  were 
not  checked  and  kept  under  by  the  shallowness 
of  their  river  every  day  more  and  more  increas- 


ing and  filling  up,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  burden 
can  come  up  nearer  the  town  than  14  m..  where 
they  must  unlade,  and  send  up  their  timber  on 
rafts,  and  all  other  commodities  hv  3 or  4 tons  of 
goods  at  a time,  in  small  cobbles,  or  boats  of  3, 
4,  or  5,  and  none  aWvo  6 ton  a boat.  There  is  in 
this  place  a collector,  a cheque,  and  four  waiters. 
There  are  12  vessels  Wlougmg  to  the  merchants 
of  this  |xjrt.  viz.  3 of  150  tons  each,  1 of  140,  2 
of  100.  1 of  50,  3 of  30.  1 of  15,  and  1 of  12,  none 
of  which  come  up  to  the  town.  Total  057  tons.’ 

A company  for  carrying  on  the  whale  fishery 
and  making  soap  was  formed  in  1674.  'niev 
employed  five  ships,  and  had  extensive  premia* 
at  Greeimck  for  Waling  blubWr  and  curing  fish. 
The  whale  fishery  has  long  Won  given  up,  but 
the  soap  manufacture  has  ever  since  been  exten- 
sively carried  on.  This  is  evinced  bv  the  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  soap  made  in  Glasgow  in 
1848  amounted  to  9,248,14011**.  of  hard,  4,246,922 
lbs.  of  soft,  and  593,110  lbs.  silicated  soap.  Wing 
about  2-3nU  of  the  whole  quantity  of  soap  made 
during  the  same  year  in  Scotland.  The  manu- 
facture of  ropes  was  commenced  in  1696;  and  two 
years  afterwards  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
in  favour  of  this  business,  imposing  a duty  on  all 
ropes  imported  from  the  Sound  or  E.  seas;  and, 
in  return,  the  company  were  to  advance  a capital 
of  40,000/.  Scots,  and  to  bring  in  foreigners  to  the 
work.  The  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  is 
now  also  an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  in 
which  large  capitals  are  invested.  The  tanning 
of  leather  and  the  brewing  business  were  intro- 
duced previously  to  the  Union  (1707).  and  have 
ever  since,  particularly  the  latter,  formed  im- 
fiortaut  branches  of  manufacture.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  ale  imported  into  our  colonics 
is  produced  at  Glasgow. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Union,  in  1707, 
when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  was,  for  the.  first  time,  opened  to  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  the 
commercial  energies  of  Glasgow  W*gan  to  he 
fully  developed.  Her  merchants  immediately 
cmWrked  in  the  trade  to  the  W.  Indies  and 
America,  esj>ecially  in  that  to  Maryland  mid  Vir- 
ginia; and  such  was  the  success  that  attended 
their  efforts  in  this  new  department,  that  in  a 
few  years  'Glasgow  became  the  grand  entrepot 
through  which  the  farmers  general  of  France 
principally  received  their  supplies  of  tobacco. 
But  for  a considerable  time  they  carried  on  their 
colonial  trade  in  vessels  ehnrtcred  from  English 
jtorts;  and  it  was  not  till  1718,  that  a ship,  built 
in  the  Clyde,  the  property  of  Glasgow  merchants, 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  branch  of  commerce,  carried  on,  that,  for 
several  years  prior  to  1770,  the  annual  import  of 
tobacco  into  the  Clyde  ranged  from  35.000  to 
45,000  hogsheads,  in  1771,  the  quantity  was 
49,016  hogsheads;  and  in  1775,  57,143."  The 
American  war  put  an  end  to  a traffic  from  which 
Glasgow'  had  reaped  great  advantages.  But  no 
sooner  had  this  imsiuess  been  cut  off  than  the 
merchants  directed  their  energies  to  other  chan- 
nels ; and  found  in  the  extension  of  the  W.  Indian 
trade,  and  still  more  in  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  new  and  far  more  productive 
sources  of  employment  and  wealth.  The  wonder- 
ful inventions  and  discoveries  of  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  and  Watt,  powerfully  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  Glasgow;  and  in  a few  years  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  and  estab- 
lished. The  manufacture  of  linens,  lawns,  cam- 
brics, Ac.,  having  been  already  extensively  carried 
on,  the  work  people  hud  little  difficulty  in  apply- 
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ln^  them  elves  to  thn  new  bumness : st  the  same 
timu  that  the  favourable  situation  of  the  city  for 
trade,  and  its  unlimited  command  of  coal*  and 
mm  ore,  gave  it  every  facility  for  successfully 
prosecuting  the  manufacture.  Hence  it  is  that 
for  a lengthened  period  Glasgow  baa  been  second 
only  to  Manchester  in  this  great  department  of 
industry.  Her  cotton  mills  ore  on  the  largest 
scale,  her  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  deacrip- 
and  in  the  fineness  of  her  muslins  and  other 
fabrics  she  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  The  following 
tii We,  compiled  from  official  returns  (Miscellaneous 
inti  sties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Part  V.  1864) , 
shows  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  workers 
tti  these  various  branches  of  industry,  in  the  rear 
1863:—  j 


Niiutv  of  Kin (ilvrtncni 

Pw  Day 

Oomw  gpoorarci : 

Carding  Masters  .... 

Si. 

Carders  (Girls)  .... 

„ fBoy*)  .... 
Spinning  Manors 
fiphmers,  let  Class  . 

„ 2nd  Class  . 

3rd  Claes 

riK.  rs  l-t  CUm,  (Girls  cliicBj)’ 

1#.  8rf. 

64.  to  M. 
-V  to  104. 
8a  id. 
is.  ikl.  to  &*. 
8a  to  8a  •; d. 

u m. 

„ 2nd  Clam 

1#.  64. 

„ 3rd  Class 
Self-actor  Overlooker* 

94.  to  Is.  id. 

3s.  84. 

Mechanics  ..... 

Millwrights  .... 

Power-loom  Wbavikh  : 

4s. 

Tenters 

it.  84. 

Btarohcrs  or  Dtwmw  . 

4.*.  84. 

wn,  In  Olwi  (GirU)  . 

Is.  84. 

.<  2nd  Class  (do.)  . 

1/.  6 4. 

Mechanics 

Millwrights  .... 

Hand-loom  Weavtxo,  W Aurora, 

is.  J 

&.C.: 

Warpers 

2a  84. 

W inders  (by  Machine) 

1a 

Weavers,  Cotton  Fabrics  . 

1a  24. 

„ Mixed  Fabrics  . 

1a  94. 

Buucmivu  : 

Men  employed  In  Firing,  Boll-  \ 

ing.  Wheel-washing,  Hang-  [ 
ling.&r,  . . . J 

2a  24.  to  is.  04. 

Iksetlnrs  and  Cloth  Uppen 
Women  .... 

2#.  24.  to  3a 
1a  to  1a  3d. 

B<’Js 

Cajjoo  Pnnrrnra : 

94.  to  1a  9J. 

Block  Printers,  Jonrnovmen 

3a  44.  to  4 a 64. 

„ Apprentloes 

1a  84.  to  2a  64. 

n Women 

1a64.  to  Is.  104. 

Cylinder  Printers,  Journeymen . 

4#.  24.  to  Ba  44. 

» Apprentices  . 

li.  84.  to  3s.  84. 

Flat  Press  Printers 

Lead  Plate  Dischargers 

2a  64.  to  Us.  64. 

Hand  Engravers,  J ournoynsetj  . 

3a  14.  to  it.  84. 

m Apprentices  . 

84.  to  2a  84. 

Machine  Engravers 

Die  Cotters 

4r.  24.  to  6a  64. 

Block  Cutter*,  Journeymen 

34.  44.10  4 a 24.  ! 

•i  Apprentices 

Pattern  Designers 

Patten  on  and  Sketch  Makers  . 

U.  44.  to  54. 104. 

Colour  Mixers,  Journeymen 

4A  24.  to  10a 

» Apprentices 

104.  to  3a  id. 

Bleachers 

2s.  64.  to  3*.  44. 

K.'tr. 

Wheelmen  and  Winters 

24.  84.  to  4s.  24. 
2a  to  3a 

Warehouse  Women  . 

Mechanics 

3a  84.  to  6a  84. 

Joiners  . * 

34.  4 d.  to  4a  64. 

Mason*  ..... 

84.  44.  to  4A  84.  j 

Firemen  . 

24.  44.  to  3a  44,  ] 

lAbOOME*  ..... 

1 4,  84.  to  24.  64.  i 

Iioys  and  Girl*  .... 

34.  to  104. 

Glasgow-  is  not  only  a grand  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  but  if  a circle  with  a radius  of  15m. 
Vol.  n. 


1«*  drawn  around  Glasgow,  it  will  embrace  the 
whole  cotton  district  of  Scotland  except  a few 
miles  scattered  up  and  down  in  some  distant 
localities.  There  are,  on  the  average,  25,000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow  has  likewise  become  the  centre  of  a 
most  extensive  iron  trade.  The  production  of 
iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  exceeds 
that  of  the  whole  of  8.  Wales.  The  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs  are  marked  by  many  large 
ship-building  yards,  print  and  dye  works,  cotton 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  by  about  180  blast 
furnaces  and  iron  factories;  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Napier's  ship-yards,  Dixon’s  iron- 
works, Napier’s  Vulcan  Foundry,  and  Higgin- 
botham’s cotton  factory. 

The  chemical  works  at  St.  Rollox,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime, 
smla  and  soup,  are  considered  the  most  extensive 
in  Europe.  They  extend  over  14  acres  of  ground, 
and  contain  upwards  of  100  furnaces,  retorts,  or  fire- 
places. Distillation,  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, sugar- refining,  and  many  minor  branches 
of  industry,  are  successfully  prosecuted.  The  re- 
lative importance  of  the  various  manufactures 
carried  mi  in  Glasgow  may  be  judged,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  export  tables,  which  show,  for 
the  year  1863,  the  total  value  «>f  borne  produce  to 
have  been  6,763,806/.,  in  which  sum  cotton  piece 
goods  figured  to  the  amount  of  2,580,769/,,  hosiery’ 
and  small  wares  111,9894,  linen  piece  goods 
485,6074.  and  haberdashery  and  milliiu  ry  148,0054 
The  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture  may 
be  farther  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
Glasgow'  repreaeut  very  nearly  tlic  whole  of 
Scotland,  the  exports  from  the  kingdom,  in  1803, 
having  been  to  the  amount  of  2,658,4054,  and 
those  of  Glasgow  alone  2,530,7694 

Ship-building,  except  in  respect  to  iron  steam- 
boats. can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Glasgow, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  Patrick,  Govan,  Dumbar- 
ton, I hurting  IIsiv,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock. 
But  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  generally  are  more 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery 
and  the  building  of  iron  steamers  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  in  the  empire.  They  have,  also,  sop- 
plied  machinery  to  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers,  as  well  aa  to 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Progress  of  Population  and  Pauperism. — Ac- 
cording to  the  best  attainable  information,  the  pop. 
of  Glasgow,  at  different  periods  dow  n to  1861,  has 
been  as  follows : — 


Tmn 

lnhttilunb 

Vnn 

Inhabitant* 

1 M0 

4JW0 

1801 

77.886  | 

1610 

7,644 

1811 

100,749 

I860 

14,678 

1821 

147,048 

1708 

12,766 

1831 

202,426 

1740 

17,034 

184 1 

282,134 

1763 

28.300 

1851 

829,097 

1780 

42,832 

1861 

394,864 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  dur- 
ing the  .interval  between  IrtUl  and  1861 , the  in- 
crease of  Dte  pep.  of  Glasgow  has  been  no  less 
than  865  percent. — a progress  wholly  unexampled 
in  any  old  settled  country. 

The  increase  of  pop.  has,  of  course,  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  still  mare  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  employment.  It  has  not,  however, 
depended  wholly  on  this ; and  there  can  Ixi  no 
doubt  that  the  increase  of  pop.  has  in  some  degree 
exceeded  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  vast  as 
that  increase  has  been.  This  has  been  principally 
a consequence  of  the  prodigious  influx  of  labourers 
from  Ireland.  There  arc,  probably,  but  few  in- 
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Manors  in  which  the  Irish  have  been  improved  by  j vailed:  there  was  a loj>er  hospital  in  the  Gothab, 
the  change;  but  they  have  had,  partly  by  the  The  famous  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
effect  of  their  competition  in  reducing  wages,  and  | Scotland,  which,  in  1638,  displaced  Kpi*coj»ary, 
partly  nnd  principally  by  their  habituating  the  deposetl  and  excommunicated  the  bishops,  and  es- 
Scntch,  through  their  example,  to  Income  con-  taulished  Presbvtery,  was  held  in  Glasgow.  On 
ten  ted  with  a lower  standard  of  comfort,  the  most  the  occasion  of*  the  Union,  in  1707,  the  citizens 
pernicious  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  manifested  great  discontent,  and  could  with  difii- 
Scotch  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  At  the  same  eulty  lx:  restrained  from  outrage ; but  that  event, 
time,  too,  that  Irish  lalsmrcrs  have  been  pouring  I by  opening  new  sources  of  trade,  eventually  proved 
into  the  city,  tlie  weavers,  who  form  a large  por-  of  the  most  signal  advantage  to  their  city.  They 
t ion  of  the  pop.,  have  had  to  hear  up  against  the  raised  2 battalions  of  600  men  in  defence  of  g«»- 
competition  of  the  power-loom.  In  fact.  but  for  vernment,  in  17-15,  hut  the  city  was,  not  wit  li- 
the reduction  of  wages  occasioned  by  the  Irish  standing,  taken  by  the  Pretender,  and  had  to  sub- 
immigration,  it  is  pn ilmblc  that  the  race  of  hand-  I mit  to  heavy  exactions.  At  the  commencement 
loom  wen  Vi  r*  in  Glasgow  would  have  lieen  nearly  of  tlie  American  war,  in  1775,  the  citizens  ofGla*- 
extinct,  And  considering  the  fluctuations  to  which  gow  raised,  at  iheir  own  expense,  a regiment  of 
this  business  ia  cx|mmcu,  the  facility  with  which  ; 1,000  men;  ami  during  the  revolutionarv  war 
it  is  learned,  and  the  comparatively  low  Wages  with  France,  they  kept  on  foot  several  regiments 
w hich  those  engaged  in  it  have  alw  ays  earned,  no  of  volunteers. 

one  could  regret  its  annihilation,  llui  the  moment  In  more  recent  times  the  contests  between  itms- 
n Scotch  family  has  withdrawn  from  the business,  ter*  and  their  workmen,*  resulting,  on  the  |Ktrt 
its  place  has  been  supplied  bv  an  Irish  one;  and  of  the  latter,  in  strikes  and  combinations  for  an 
the  extension  of  power-looms  has  been  checked  by  advance  of  wages,  have  been  pretty  frequent, 
the  extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  {mid  to  the  In  some  instances,  these  strikes  have  been  sup- 
hand-loom  weavers,  n clear  picture  of  which  is  ported  with  great  obstinacy;  and,  on  one  ocra- 
given  in  a preceding  table*  drawn  up  from  official  sion,  tliev  were  productive  of  fatal  results,  and 
document*.  were  found  to  involve  principles  of  the  most  dr- 

ill consequence  of  this  depressed  state  of  the  structive  tendency.  Among  recent  incident*  in 
weaver  pop.,  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to  manu-  the  history  of  (ilasgow  may  lie  mentioned  the 
factoring  employment,  nnd  of  the  crowded,  filthy,  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  city  on  the  14th  of 
and  miserable  lodgings  occupied  by  tlie  pauper  August,  1819. 

portion  of  the  pop.,  Glasgow  is  frequently  visited  ' (iusnmv  (Port).  St*c  Port  GiJtaoow. 
by  the  most  destructive  fevers,  anil  the  rate  of  GLASTONBURY,  a bor..  town,  and  par.  of 
mortality  has  of  late  years  been  very  high.  It  is  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Glanton- twelve- 
usual  to  ascrilie  much  of  the  want  and  suffering  of  hide*,  on  the  Bruy,  22  m.  SW.  Bath,  and  1 12  m. 
the  poor  of  Glasgow,  as  of  other  great  towns,  to  , \V.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Dorset  central  railway, 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness;  but  it  can  lie  Pop.  of  par.  3,593,  and  of  munic.  bor.  3,496  in 
shown  from  official  returns  that  drinking,  instead  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  which 
of  increasing,  has  considerably  diminished.  separates  the  Poldewand  Mcndip  Hills,  anil  stands 

Parliamentary  Representation  ami  Mtinirijtal  chiefly  on  alow  peninsula  (once  the  Isle  of  Avolon) 
Government . — Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  1 formed  by  the  turnings  of  the  river;  it  consists  of 
representation  of  Glasgow  was  in  the  worst  pos-  two  streets,  the  chief  of  which  runs  from  E.  to  \V 
sihle  state.  This  great  city  had  not  even  a re-  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  forming  the  road  to 
presentntive  of  it*  owm,  hut  was  united  with  the  Bridgewater  nnd  Exeter;  ami  in  both  of  these 
insignificant  hors,  of  Ruthorglcn,  Renfrew,  and  ; street*  the  fronts  and  other  part*  of  many  houses 
Dumbarton,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  II.  of  <*.;  are  composed  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  abliey. 
the  vote  of  each  of  these  l*»rs.  having  equal  weight  ( If  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  George  Inn, 
with  that  of  Glasgow.  The  Reform  Act  made  an  a curious  building  probably  of  the  13th  century, 
end  of  this  prepostcron*  arrangement,  and  con-  ' given  by  Abbot  Selwood  in  1-190  to  the  chaniWr- 
ferred  on  Glasgow  the  privilege  of  sending  2 lain  of  the  abbey;  the  Tribunal,  having  a tine 
moms,  to  the  H.  of  G.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  oriel  window  adorned  with  the  arms  of  abl* its  nnd 
Gorbnls,  Calton,  Bridgeton,  Anderstnn, Uamlachie,  other  lienefnctor* ; the  ald*ey-house,  built  in  1714 
and  jvart  of  Port  Dumb*.  and  had  16,278  regis-  j from  the  materials  of  the  abbot**  lodging*;  ami 
tered  elector*  in  1865.  The  corporation  revenue  ; the  great  Gate-house,  now  one  of  the  inns  of  the 
amounted  to  16,051/.  in  1863-4.  The  gross  an-  [ town.  The  hospital  of  St.  John,  on  the  Bridge- 
nual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-  water  Road,  was  founded  in  124(5.  The  cross,  now 
lax  was  l,972.!Mll/.  in  1857,  and  2,614,845/.  in  j a mere  min.  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  chief 
1862.  The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a : streets  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  which  are 
provost  and  50  councillor*.  t > lioth  old.  that  of  SL  John  the  Baptist  is  remark  - 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Glasgow,  little  able  for  a tine  lofty  tower,  which  forma  the  most 
need  lie  added  to  what  has  already  Wen  incident-  I ornamental  feature  of  the  {dace.  Tlie  abliey  bc- 
allv  said.  So  insignificant  at  first  was  this  great  1 longed  to  the  Benedictines. situated  on  the  S.  side 
city,  that  it  was  included  in  the  privileged  bound-  ' of  High  Street,  was  surrounded  with  a high  wall 
aries  of  Ruthorglcn,  which  was  made  a royal  bor.  containing  about  60  acres,  which,  however,  i*  now 
in  1202.  Nor  was  it  till  1611  that  a similar  privi-  scarcely  traceable.  The  great  church  joined  the 
lege  was  conferred  on  Glasgow,  though  it  had  long  , W.  front,  and  was  530  ft.  long;  and  in  other  pans 
enjoyed  the  rnnk  nnd  imjKirUince  of  a bor.  of  I were  various  lodgings  for  tlie  abbot,  prior,  nnd 
liarony.  originally  best owed  on  it  by  Bishop  Jocc-  ! other  inmates  of  the  abliey  : the  great  hail  was 
line  alwut  the  year  1172.  The  see  was  made  111  ft,  long  by  50  ft.  broad.  The  rums  of  the 
nrchicpiscofiiil  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen-  church  are  extensive,  and  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
tun-.  From  the  time  of  Achaiu*.  the  restorer  of  it*  size.  The  abbots’ kitchen,  w I rich  is  in  l letter 
the  bishopric,  till  the  Reformation.  Glasgow  was  : preservation  than  any  other  part,  is  octagonal, 
governed  by  26  bishops  and  4 archbishops  ; nnd  and  in  the  roof  rises  an  octangular  turret  crowned 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  final  establish-  with  a lantern.  This  abbey,  founded  by  Augu*- 
ment  of  l’resbvterv,  in  17'.M),  by  14  Protestant  tine  of  Canterbury  in  6»>5,  was  re-modclled  ami 
archbishops.  The  town  was.  in  former  times,  fre-  chiefly  built  during  the  12th  century,  the  hall  and 
qucntly  visited  by  the  plague.  Leprosy  also  j>ro-  chapter-house  being  added  in  the  *14lh  century. 
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At  the  dissolution  «f  the  monasteries  in  1530,  the 
last  abUit  being  unwilling  to  surrender  his  abbey, 
was  hanged  without  trial,  and  the  site  was  granted 
by  Kdward  VI.  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  At  this 
time  the  revenues  were  valued  at  3,311/.  On  a 
hill  a little  NE.  of  the  town,  is  a curious  tower, 
called  the  Tor  of  St.  Michael,  which,  from  its  ele- 
vation and  peculiar  shape,  serves  as  a landmark 
in  navigating  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  \V. 
side  is  a figure  of  Michael  the  Archangel. 

The  town  has  hut  little  trade,  though  it  has,  be- 
sides the  railway,  a canal  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  lime,  near  Higlibridge,  the  point  where  the 
Bnie  runs  into  the  Parrot ; it  is  for  vessels  of  To 
to  100  tons.  Timber,  slate,  tiles,  and  coal  are  the 
principal  articles  at  present  conveyed  ti|K»n  it.  The 
uor.  is  governed  by  a mayor,  1 aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  The  mayor  was  formerly  a magistrate 
within  the  bor.,  and  presided  at  quarter  sessions ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  police 
business  to  Nvolls,  the  commission  of  peace  has 
been  taken  from  Glastonbury.  The  local  act  of 

61  Geo.  III.  is  that  by  which  the  paving  and  im- 
provement of  the  town  is  regulated.  The  rates 
levied  under  this  act  amount  to  about  240/.  |>er 
annum.  The  poor-rates  average  1,800/.  a year,  1 
and  the  contribution  to  county  rate  about  240/.  , 
Market  on  Tuesday.  Fairs  Sept.  10  and  Oct,  11,  ; 
the  former  being  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  abfiey,on  which  its  prosperity  has  | 
mainly  depended.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  12th 
century,  with  part  of  the  nbltcy  ; and.  after  having  | 
Iwvn  rebuilt  bv  Henry  III.,  was  once  more  de- 
stroyed by  (as  is  said)  an  earthquake,  after  which 
it  was  gradually  restored,  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
the  nbbev.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury  lived  in 
great  splendour,  and  possessed  great.  |N»litieal 
power:  they  were  always  parliamentary  barons, 
nnd,  till  1164,  had  precedence  of  all  other  mitred 
ablsits  in  England.  Sharpham  Park,  in  the  vicin- 
age of  this  town,  was  formerly  a manor-house  1k*- 
lougiug  to  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.  Before  the 
He  formation,  Glastonbury  was  a |«irl.  bor.,  and 
sent  2 me  me.  to  the  If.  or  C. 

GLATZ  (Slaw  KlaiJnko),  n fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau,  cap.  circ.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Neiaae,  near  the  Austrian  frontier, 

62  m.  SSW.  Breslau,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  11.415  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a 
garrison  of  2,162.  The  town  is  strongly  walled, 
nnd  being  situated  between  two  adjacent  heights, 
is  farther  defended  by  an  old  castle  placed  on  one. 
and  a new  nnd  regular  fortress  on  the  other.  It  has  , 
four  B.  Catholic,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  ai 
hospital.  Catholic  gymnasium,  mval  citadel,  arse- 
nal, large  barracks,  and  other  buildings  for  mili- 
tary service.  It  is  the  residence  of  a military 
commandant,  and  the  seat  of  the  council  and 
courts  of  justice  for  the  circ.  and  town,  and  com- 
missions for  the  superintendence  of  public  works 
nnd  navigation.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  damasks,  plush,  ribands,  muslins,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  ami  some  linen-printing  establish- 
ments. Glatz  surrendered  to  Frederick  the.  Great 
in  1742;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1759, 
but  restored  to  Prussia  at  the  peace  of  1768. 

G LOG  A IT  (G  BEAT),  a strongly  fortified  town 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  prov.  Silesia,  gov,  | 
Liegnitz,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name ; on  the  Oder, 
33  m.  N.  Liegnitz,  and  83  m.  SE.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  on  a branch  of  the  railway  from  Frank- 
fort to  Breslau.  Pop.  17,533  in  1861,  exclusive  of 
garrison  of  4,180.  The  town  is  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge  with  the  Dominscl  (Cathedral- 
island)  in  the  Oder,  which  is  also  fortified.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral  it  has  several  other  B.  Cath. 
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and  Protestant  churches,  and  a synagogue.  It 
has  a royal  citadel  and  a large  garrison.  Glogau 
is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  for  Lower 
Silesia,  of  tribunals  for  the  dick  and  town,  a 
Imnrd  of  taxation,  circle  council,  board  of  ngn- 
I culture,  Ac. ; it  has  a Catholic  and  a Protestant 
I gymnasium,  nnd  a school  of  midwifery.  Except 
a large  beet-root  sugar  establishment,  it  has  few 
manufactories;  its  inhnb.,  among  whom  then*  are 
a very  large  number  of  Jews,  derive  their  princi- 
pal resources  from  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  gene- 
ral trade,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Oder.  Glogau 
has  a large  corn-market.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Prussia  in  1741. 

GLOUCESTER,  a rnarit.  co.  of  England,  on 
both  sides  the  Severn,  having  S.  the  channel  of 
that  river,  the  co.  Somerset,  from  which  it  is 
! princijwdlv  separated  by  the  Avon  and  Wilts;  E. 
a point  of  Berks  nnd  Oxford;  N.  Warwick  and 
Worcester;  and  W.  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
Area,  1,258  sq.  xn.,  or  805,102  acres,  of  which 
about  760,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Vale.  Cotnwold, 
and  Forest  districts.  The  vale,  which  comprises 
the  low  lands  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Bristol, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  vales  of  Gloucester, 
Evesham,  and  Berkeley:  the  C'otswold  district 
comprises  the  hilly  country  parallel  to  the  Severn 
from  ('hipping  (Jambdento  Bath,  dividing  the 
sources  of  the  Isis,  Winrush,  Coin,  Churn,  and 
other  remote  feeders  of  the  Thames  from  the. 
Stroud  and  other  streams  flowing  W.  The  forest 
district  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  on 
the  W.  side  the  Severn,  and  was  formerly  for  the 
most  part  included  within  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
whence  its  name.  The  Vale  of  Gloucester,  taking 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  the  kingdom  ; the  soil  consists 
in  juirt  of  a sandy  loam,  and  in  part  of  a reddish 
j clay;  and  the  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
| ness.  The  soil  of  the  other  two  districts  is,  for 
1 the  most  part,  light  and  comparatively  poor. 

; Agriculture  is  not  hi  an  advanced  state;  there  is 
I n great  waste  of  labour  in  ploughing,  and  a great 
want  of  an  effective  system  of  drainage.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceedingly  productive  mea- 
dows, especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn 
below  Gloucester. 

This  county  has  been  long  famous  for  its 
dairies,  and  for  the  peculiar  description  of  cher**e 
that  hears  its  name.  The  average  yield  of  a cow 
in  the  dairies  * estimated  at  from'  3$  to  4£  ewt. 
of  cheese  a year.  The  sheep  of  the  C'otswold 
hills  are  large,  and  yield  long  combing  wool : the 
total  stock  of  sheep  in  theco.  is  estimated  at  from 
550,000  to  600,000  head.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  cider  cos.  Estates  and  farms  of  all 
sizes.  Gloucester  is  not  only  a great  agricul- 
tural but  also  a great  niaiiufact tiring  to.  It  is 
especially  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
broad  cloths.  The  principal  clothing  districts  are 
Stroud,  Wooton.  and  Dursley.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Forest  of  Dean;  hut  notwithstand- 
ing it  Is  also  well  supplied  with  coal,  the  iron- 
works carried  tin  in  it  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  Principal  river  the  Severn,  which 
intersects  the  co. : the  Wye  divides  it  from  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  up|ier  Avon  skirts  it  on  the  N., 
and  th«*  lower  Avon  on  thcS. : the  Isis,  as  already 
stated,  has  its  sources  in  the  C'otswold  Hills.  (For 
an  account  of  the  Gloucester  canal  and  railway, 
see  following  article.)  Principal  cities  and  towns, 
Bristol,  Bath.  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  and  Stroud. 
Gloucestershire  is  divided  into  28  bunds,  and  339 
pars. : it  returns  15  incms.  to  the  H.  of  C..  viz. 
four  for  the  co„  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Bristol 
and  Gloucester,  and  the  burs,  of  Cirencester, 
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Stroud,  and  Tewksbury,  and  one  for  Chcl  ten- 1 curiously  painted  tile*,  representing  tlie  arms  of 
barn.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  16,779  in  ! the  Plantar-nets,  and  of  the  carls  of  Gloucester. 
1865.  of  which  number  7.374  for  the  Eastern  di-  A monument  of  Edward  II.,  near  the  altar,  »*  well 
vision,  and  9,40ft  for  the  Western  division.  Pop.  caned,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  » 
4*5,770  in  1 K61,  living  in  92,831  houses.  Gross  140  ft.  long,  and  has  81  stalls  on  either  side,  of 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  j exquisitely  wrought  tabernacle  work.  The  lady 
tax— Eastern  division  7G0,286/.  in  1 h‘»7.  and  | chapel,  added  to  the  choir  in  1228,  and  rebuilt  in 
800,874/.  in  1802;  Western  division  737,080/.  in  1498,  is  a peculiarly  elegant  structure,  and  most 
J857  and  820.903/.  in  1802.  j ingeniously  united  to  the  church.  The  cloisters 

Glovckstkh,  a eitv,  co.,  pari,  bor.,  and  river-  an*  remarkable  f»»r  their  rich  workmanship  and 
iH.rt  of  England,  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Severn,  beautiful  windows ; they  were  begun  >n  1851,  and 

lucallv  situated  in  the  above  co„  huud.  of  Dud- 1 tinisbed  about  1390.  .(See  Dallaway’s  Anecd. 


stone  and  King's  Barton,  32  m.  X.  by  E.  Bristol,  j 
and  93  m.  W.  by  X.  London  by  road,  and  11 4 i 
liv  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  16,512  in  1801. 
The  city  is  situated  on  a high  eminence,  gently 
falling  to  the  X.  and  S.,  and  towards  the  river: 
it  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  It  possesses  some  good 
streets,  and  has  a general  appearance  of  wealth 
atul  business.  The  river,  which  is  here  divided 
into  two  channels  by  Alney  Island,  is  crossed,  at 
the  XW.  end  of  the  city,  by  two  fine  bridges, 
one  over  each  channel.  There  are  several  hand- 
some public  buildings,  among  which,  besides  the 
cathedral,  the  shire-hall,  the  tnlsey  or  town-hall, 
the  co.  gaol,  and  market-house,  deserve  notice. 
The  shire-hall,  in  which  the  assizes  and  county 
sessions  are  held,  has  a fine  front  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  well  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
business.  The  county  gaol,  built  in  1791,  at  an 
expense  of  35,000/.,  on  the  side  of  the  old  castle, 
covers  about  three  acres:  it  was  constructed  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  Howard*  But  though  it  has 
been  much  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  large  sums 
have  been  expended  u|x>n  it,  it  is  still  objected  to 
as  being  extremely  deficient  in  the  means  of  ac- 
commodating and  classifying  prisoners.  The 
market-house,  which  is  commodious  and  <»f  plain 
exterior,  cost  40,000/.  A spa  having  been  dis- 
covered in  1814,  a highly  ornamental  pump-room 
and  other  edifices  have  been  built  near  it.  Seve- 
ml  of  the  churches  are  old  and  handsome  struc- ; 
tures.  The  cathedral  or  abbey  church,  a magni- 
ficent fabric,  occupying  one  side  of  the  college-  , 
green,  is  427  ft.  in  length,  by  154  in  breadth.  On  j 
it*  site  was  formerly  a monastery  of  Benedic- 
tines: the  present  building  was  partly  erected  1 
about  10^8;  hut  not  completed  till  the  close  of 
the  15th  century.  Hence  it  exhibits  the  various  ; 
gradations  of  style  during  the  great  era  of  church  j 
architecture,  from  the  Norman  conquest  down-  i 
wards.  The  crypt,  the  nave,  and  north  aisle  1 
taring  the  oldest  parts,  are  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
stvle,  with  round-arched  windows;  the  windows 
<»f  the  south  aisle,  built  two  centuries  later,  are  of 
the  obtuse  lancer  shape ; the  W.  front,  and  the  1 
continuation  of  the  nave,  erected  in  the  Nth  cen- 
tury, exhibit  a yet  later  aad  more  elaborate  style 
than  the  other  parts.  Under  the  tower  (which  is* 
square,  tlanked  with  four  highly  ornamented  pin- 
nacles, and  224  ft.  in  height),. u the  E.  end  of  the 
nave,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir;  and  from  this 
fiouit  is  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior,  the 
highly  finished  choir,  with  its  curiously  wrought 
r«sif,  forming  a rmnarkable  contrast  with  the  sim- 
pler architecture  of  the  nave  and  transept*.  The 
arching  <*f  the  choir,  nave,  and  transept*  is  so 
contrived  that,  while  the  eye  tariiolds  the  massive 
pillars  as  they  branch  upwards,  the  whole  struc- 
ture ha4  an  extraordinary  lightness  and  taaiitv. 
The  high  altar  is  ornamented  with  angels  jdnving 
on  musical  instruments,  and  behind  it  is  the  great 
K.  window,  said  to  he  the  largest  in  England!,  and 
containing  2,800  square  ft.  of  glass.  It  was  set 
up  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.,  and  is  now  much 
mutilated.  'Hie  fi»>or  in  front  of  the  altar  is  of 
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Gloucester  was  made  a bishop's  see  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1541.  In  consequence  of  recent  eccle- 
siastical changes,  it  is  united  with  Bristol.  The 
churches  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  St.  Michael,  St. 
John,  and  the  comparatively  new  one  of  Christ- 
I church,  arc  all  edifices  ornamental  to  the  town. 

I There  are  altogether  twelve  churches,  including 
I two  district  churches  in  the  suburbs,  one  at  Bar- 
ton Terrace,  and  the  other  at  High  Orchard,  near 
I the  docks.  The  Wesleyan*,  Independents,  Baj>- 
! lists,  K.  Catholics  ami  others,  have  also  places  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a Jews’  synagogue.  Here 
are  three  foundation  school* : — 1.  the  college 
school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  held  in  the  X. 
transept  of  the  cathedral;  2.  the  crypt  school, 
founded  by  Datne  Cook,  and  sending  two  exhi- 
bitioners to  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxford ; 3.  the  blue- 
coat  school,  founded  in  1666.  Besides  these,  there 
are  National.  British,  and  other  schools,  which 
furnish  instruction  to  great  numbers  of  children. 

I It  deserves  to  lie  mentioned,  that  Sunday  schools 
originated  in  the  city  in  1781.  They  were  first 
suggested  and  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Raikes,  a printer, 
a benevolent  and  intelligent  individual,  who  ren- 
dered by  this  act  an  essential  sendee  to  humanity. 
Here  are  four  hospitals,  of  ancient  monastic  foun- 
dation, used  as  almshouses ; Iteside*  which,  there 
is  an  infirmary  and  a lunatic  Hsylum. 

Gloucester  is  situated  in  a fertile  and  populous 
district,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation.  Latterly,  also,  it*  iiiqiortaiice 
os  a port  has  been  much  increased,  owing  to  the 
greater  facilities  given  to  it  by  the  excavation  of 
the  Gloucester  ami  Berkeley  canal,  by  which  the 
intricate  and.  sometimes,  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Severn  is  avoided.  This  canal,  opened  in 
1H2C,  is  18  m.  long  ; it  commences  at  Sharpness? 
Point,  about  2.$  m.  from  Berkeley,  and  ends  in  » 
commodious  basin,  a little  S.  of  Gloucester : it  is 
t!0  ft.  wide,  and  being  18  ft.  deep  is  capable  of 
floating  vessels  of  above  .500  tons  burden.  The 
shareholder*,  finding  their  subscribed  capital  in- 
sufficient, applied  to  government  for  a loan,  with 
the  interest  of  which  they  are  still  burdened. 
Gloucester,  since  the  opening  of  this  canal,  has 
had  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
Baltic.  Oil  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  be- 
longed to  the  port  270  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
ami  71  above  60  tons,  beside*  5 steamers  under 
and  2 above  50  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
toms duties  received  was  79.900/.  in  1859;  71.602/. 
in  1861  ; and  69,936/.  in  18C3.  Gloucester  is 
well  supplied  with  railway  accommodation,  taring 
united  on  the  X.  with  Cheltenham,  Worcester, 
i Birmingham.  Ac..  and  on  the  S.  with  Bristol  and 
1 Exeter.  It  is  united  with  the  Great  Western  rail- 
I way,  and  consequently  with  the  metropolis,  by  a 
cross  fine  leading  by  Stroud  to  Swindon.  The 
I manufactures  of  Gloucester  are  but  inconader- 
nblc. 

Gloucester  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  since  the  23d  of  Ed  wan!  I.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was 
I vested  in  the  freemen  of  the  bor.,  who  became  so 
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by  birth,  purchase,  or  apprenticeship.  Registered 
electors  1,745  in  1862. 

Gloucester  possesses  numerous  charters  of  early 
date;  but  that  by  which  it  was  formerly  governed,  1 
and  on  which  its  privileges  are  founded,  was grant-  j 
ed  iu  1678  by  Charles  II.,  who  received  from  the  ' 
city  679/.  in  return.  The  local  acts,  by  which  the 
lighting  and  improvement  of  the  city  are  regu-  | 
lated,  are  the  4th,  17th,  and  21st  of  Geo.  III.,  and 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  Geo.  IV.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  ] 
into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
recorder,  6 aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corpo- 
ration rev.  9,878/.  in  1*62.  Annual  value,  of  real 
property  89 ,885/.  in  1857,  and  93,787/.  in  186*2.  | 
The  custom  of  borough-English,  whereby  estates 
descend  to  the  youngest  son,  prevails  here.  Mar- 
kets, which  nre  well  supplied,  are  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Fairs  for  cheese,  cattle.  I 
horses,  &r.,  nre  held  on  April  5,  July  5,  Sept.  28,  j 
and  Nov.  28. 

The  history  of  Gloucester  carries  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  1 1 is  mentioned  in  Antonine’s 
Itinerary  aa  Cokmia  CSlevum , and  was  founded  by 
Claudius,  A.D.  44,  to  repel  the  wild  Celts  of  S. 
Wales,  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  are  con- 
stantly dug  up  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  old 
encampment.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  surren- 
dered to  the  king  of  Wessex  in  577,  being  then 
called  (ilruu-cmtrr.  In  the  war  between  Roliert ' 
and  William,  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conqueror, 
it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  was  rebuilt,  when 
the  present  cathedral  was  commenced.  In  the 
wars  lietween  Charles  I.  ami  his  parliament  the  ! 
inliab.  sided  zealously  with  the  hitter  ; and  hence, : 
at  the  Restoration,  the  city  fortifications  were, 
ordered  to  lie  destroyed.  The  gates  continued  to  , 
stand  for  many  years  sulttcquently  ; but  even  of 
these  only  the  name  remains. 

GLUCKSTADT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, Germany,  in  a marshy  tract  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Elbe,  about  30  tu.  from  its  mouth,  and  20^ 
m.  N\V.  Hamburg,  on  a branch  of  the  railway 
from  Hamburg  to  Kiel.  Bop.  5,752  in  1860.  Glllck- 
sladt  was  formerly  a fortress  of  some  strength  ; but, 
since  1814,  its  works  have  been  nearly  demolished. 
It  is  regularly  built  and  has  n go*»d  harbour.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  canals,  but  lias  a very  defi- 
cient supply  of  good  drinkable  water,  on  which 
account  the  rain  has  to  Ik*  carefully  preserved  in 
cisterns.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
superior  judicial  courts  of  the  pruv. ; ami  bus  a 
school  of  navigation,  ami  various  other  schools. 
Since  1830,  Glilckstadt  has  been  a free  |w>rt.  Its 
inbab.  are  princi|iatly  engaged  in  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  Greenland  whale  fishery. 

GOA,  a city  of  Hindustan,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  pruv.  Hejnpoor, 
on  an  isl.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mnmiona,  250  m.  SSE.  Bombay  ; lnt.  15°  30'  N.,  I 
king.  74°  2'  E.  Pop.  reduced  to  nlsmt  4.000,  it 
having  been  nearly  sujierseded  by  New  Goa  or  J 
Panjim,  built  on  the  sea-shore  about  5 ra„  distant,  ! 
which  lias  a pop.  of  about  20,000.  The  old  city,  I 
now  almost  deserted  except  by  priests,  is  ‘ a city 
of  churches;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to 
have  been  expended  in  their  erection.’  The  an- 
cient specimens  of  architecture  at  this  place  far  I 
excel  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted  in  mo- 
dem times  in  any  other  part  of  the  blast,  both  in  ■ 
grandeur  and  taste.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is 
built  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  of  ; 
which  it  is  said  to  lie  an  accurate  copy.  The  ' 
church  of  St.  Dominick  is  decorated  with  paint- 
ings of  Italian  masters;  and  that  of  the  Jesuits 
contains  the  tomb  of  St,  Francis  Xavier,  a sepul-  t 
chre  of  black  marble,  richly  sculptured  in  has-  ^ 


relief,  representing  various  passages  of  his  life. 
The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe;  and  the  Augustine  church  and 
convent  is  also  a uohle  pile  of  building.  Most  of 
the  churches  are,  however,  going  rapidly  to  ruin, 
and  the  ancient  |talnce  of  the  viceroys  has  been 
long  unoccupied  ; the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Inquisition,  though  entire,  has  been  abut 
up  for  many  years.  (Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, p.  24o.) 

New  Goa,  founded  early  in  the  18th  century, 
ami  now  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  prin- 
cipal Portuguese  inhab.,  is  a well-built  town,  the 
bouses  being  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  a 
circumstance  unusual  iu  Hindustan.  Thin  layers 
of  oyster  shell  generally  supply  the  place  of  glass 
in  the  windows.  A fine  causeway,  3 m.  in  length, 
connects  the  town  with  San  Pedro  (the  present 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa),  ami  serves  to 
shut  out  the  sea  from  an  extensive  tract,  partly  in 
cultivation,  and  partly  occupied  by  salt-pits. 

New  Goa  has  a Imrlsmr,  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  in  India,  but,  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
much  mud  is  brought  into  it  by  the  river,  that 
ships  of  large  burden  find  it  difficult  to  enter. 
Like  another  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  Goa  island, 
it  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  batteries;  both 
the  towns  arc  also  fortified,  but  not  strongly. 

The  inhab.  of  Goa  are  principally  the  mixed 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives, 
and  African  slaves  ; there*  are  some  Jews  ; native 
Portuguese  are  few.  The  wholesale  trade  is  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Christian  pop.,  the  retail  in  those  of 
the  Jews  and  Hindoo  natives.  Though  formerly 
the  centre  of  eastern  commerce,  Goa  has  now 
only  an  inconsiderable  trade  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  China 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  imports  are  chiefly 
piece-goods,  raw  silk,  ivory,  sugar,  woollens,  glass, 
and  a few  other  European  articles.  Its  export* 
arc  very  trifling,  and  are  chiefly  hemp,  betel  nut, 
cowries,  and  toys,  beads,  Ac.,  for  Africa. 

The  territories  poasessed  by  Portugal  in  Hin- 
dustan, exclusive  of  Damann  and  Diu,  are  con- 
fined to  the  district  around  Goa,  40  m.  in  length 
by  20  in  breadth,  below  the  W.  Ghauts,  having 
N.  the  dom.  of  Sattamh,  E.  ami  S.  the  British 
territories,  and  W.  the  ocean  : with  a total  pop.  of 
alsiut  417,000  inhab.  Goa  was  taken  from  tho 
Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Bijanagur  by  a Moham- 
medan prince  of  tho  Bahmenec  dynasty  in  1469; 
and  in  1510  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Albu- 
querque, who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  India.  During  the  16th  century, 
the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  a number  of  place* 
on  the  sea-coasts  of  India,  but  their  territories  at 
no  i>eriod  extended  far  inland.  In  1807,  Goa  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  English,  who  held  it  till 
1815.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  Portugal,  this 
colony  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Donna  Maria  I. 

GODALM1NG,  a bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Surrey,  bund,  of  the  same  name,  on  tho 
river  Woy,  4 m.  SSW.  Guildford,  31  in.  S\V.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  43  m.  by  London  ami  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  mun.  l>or.  2,321,  and 
of  par.  5,778  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  a 
valley,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ami  steep 
ground.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
which  extends  about  $ m.  along  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Portsmouth,  but  it  is  narrow, 
Imdly  paved,  and  insufficiently  lighted.  The  vil- 
Ingeof  Crown  pits  stands  about  i in.  SE.,  and  that 
of  Fern  comb  about  the  same  distance  N E.  of  the 
town  ; and  both  are  nearly  united  to  it  by  houses. 
The  church  is  spacious,  with  a lofty  steeple  con- 
taining eight  bells  : the  living  a vicarage  iu  tho 
patronage  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.  There  am 
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places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Bap-  | 
tists,  Imle|KMi(U‘iits  and  Quakers.  On  the  common,  , 
about  1 m.  from  the  town,  is  nil  Almshouse  for  ten  I 
old  men,  founded  in  1622,  The  bridge,  which  is  of 
brick  and  stone,  was  opened  in  1783.  Attached 
to  the  church  is  a good  charity  school,  and  there 
are  several  Sunday  schools  in  the  town. 

Godaiming.  anciently  a clothing  town  of  some 
note?,  at  present  possesses  very  little  importance  i 
beyond  being  n place  of  considerable  thoroughfare.  | 
There  are  four  or  five  mills  on  the  river  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  parchment,  and  leather; 
and  the  manufactory  of  cotton  stockings  gives 
employment  to  a few  persons.  Timber,  bark,  and 
hops  are  exfiortcd.  The  river  Woy  is  made  navi- 
gable from  Guildford  under  the  33rd  of  George  II. ; 
and  coals  arc  brought  up  here  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  old  corporation  of  this  town  consisted  of  a ! 
warden  and  eight  assistants,  and  was  chiefly  go-  1 
verned  by  n charter  granted  in  the  18th  of  Charles  ! 
1 1.  The  present  government  is  vested  in  four ' 
aldermen  (one  being  warden)  ami  twenty -one  j 
councillors.  The  local  act,  regulating  the  paving, ' 
Ac.  of  the  town,  is  the  6th  of  George  IV.;  and 
the  rates  levied  under  it  average  about  310/.  a 
year.  Markets  on  Saturday  : fairs  for  horses  ami 
farming  stock,  Feb.  13  and  July  10. 

GOD  AVERT,  a considerable  river  of  Ilindo- 
stan,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows, 
extending  through  nearly  Jt°  of  long.  Its  course 
lies  between  those  of  the  Xerbudda  and  Naha- 
middy  on  the  X..  and  the  Krithnn  on  the  S.,  chiefiv 
through  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Bcrar.  It 
rises  by  numerous  streams  in  the  W.  Ghauts, 
about  lat.  20°  X.  and  long.  74°  E.,  and  runs  in  a 
direction  generally  E.,  but  with  a slight  inclina- 
tion southward,  to  near  long.  80°  K.  From  this 
point,  it  Hows  mostly  SE.  for  about  IK)  m.,  boutid- 
iug  the  prov.  Hvdernhad  XE.,  and  separates  near 
Eajalmmmlry  (X.  Ci  rears)  into  two  anns,  which 
fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  hit.  16°  20'  i 
and  16°  40',  enclosing  a fertile  delta,  with  an  area  i 
of  about  500  sq.  m.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Godavery  is  estimated  at  about  800  in.,  and  during 
the  rainv  season  it  is  in  many  parts  1 £ in.  wide. 
Its  chief  afiluents  are  the  Wyncgutign,  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  front  the  N..  ami  the  Man- 
gera  from  the  S.  Its  banks  abound  with  timber, 
but  no  very  imjiortant  towns  are  situated  on  them. 

GOLCONDA,  a town  and  fortress  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Hyderabad,  on  a hill  about  3 m.  W.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an 
extensive  Hindoo  kingdom.  It  is  chiefiv  noted 
as  a drp6t  for  diamonds,  which  are  brought  to  it  to 
Ik?  polished  and  prepared  for  sale  from  other  marts, 
mostly  in  the  Balagliaut  districts.  Its  immediate 
vicinity  contains  no  diamond  mines. 

GOLDBERG,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov. 
l.icgnit/.,  cap.  circ.  of  Goldberg- Hainau ; on  the 
Kutzhach,  a tributary  of  the  Oder,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hictengebirge,  13  m.  S\V.  by  \V.  Liegnitz. 
Pop.  (5.688  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  I 
council  and  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and  town, 
and  has  a high  school  ( burger  tchttle)  at  which  I 
Wallenstein  was  educated.  The  inhabitants  are  I 
chiefly  occupied  in  weaving  woollen  cloth,  but  | 
have  also  manufactures  of  flannels,  woollen  stock-  I 
ings,  gloves,  ami  considerable  dye-works.  The 
town  derived  its  name  from  a neighbouring  gold- 
mine, now  abandoned,  but  formerly  very  pro-  j 
ductive.  The  hamlet  of  Wahlstadt,  about  6 m. 
K.  of  this  town,  is  memorable  in  Prussian  history  | 
for  the  decisive  ami  important  victory  gained  on  ! 
the  26th  of  August,  1813,  by  Marshal  Blucher 
and  the  lamlwchr  under  his  command  over  the 
French  under  Macdonald.  The  latter  lost  15,000  | 


men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  102  pieces  of  can- 
non fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

GOLNITZ,  a market  town  of  Hungary.  <•»>. 
Zips,  22^  m.  SVV.  Eperien.  Pop.  4,1)37  in  1857. 
The  town  is  the  scat  of  a mining  council  and  tri- 
bunal. and  has  considerable  mines  of  iron  and 
copper,  iron  forges,  and  cutlery  ami  iron-wire  fac- 
tories. Its  inhabitants  arc?  partly  Rom.  Catholics 
and  partlv  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

GOMBROON,  or  BUNDER-ABBAS  (‘  Port  of 
Abbas/  an.  Hormuz  or  Jlurmozia ),  a sen-port  town 
of  Persia,  prov.  Kerman,  but  at  present  belonging 
to  the  imdm  of  Muscat,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
nearly  op|tosite  the  island  of  Ormuz,  ami  160  m. 
S.  Kerman.  Pop.  from  4, (KM)  to  5,000,  chiefly 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Kurds,  with  a few  Armenians 
and  Bedouins.  The  town  stands  on  a slope  aj>- 
proacliing  the  sea,  in  a barren  and  desolate  coun- 
try: it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  circ., 
and  surrounded  bv  a mud  wall.  Tlie  houses  are 
few  and  wretchedly  constructed,  and  the  jicople 
are  mostly  lodged  in  huts.  Gombroon  appears  to 
have  been  a town  of  very  little  itn|M>rtancc  before 
1622,  when  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  the  English, 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  the  Island  of  Ormuz, 
and  transferred  the  commerce  to  this  |x>ru  Instead 
of  I wing  carried  by  sea  up  to'Buporah  and  the  X. 
jwirts  of  the  gulf,  many  of  the  imports  from  India 
and  Africa  were  now  lauded  at  Gombroon,  and 
transported  by  caravans  to  the  interior,  so  that  it 
became  for  a time  the  emporium  of  Persia.  The 
English,  Dutch,  and  French,  for  a long  fiorind, 
had  large  factories  here;  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  route  to  the  interior 
having  become  interrupted  by  wars  and  commo- 
tions, the  factories  were  left  to  decay  or  destruction, 
and  the  European  merchants  removed  to  Biislure, 
now  the  centre  of  the  trade.  Some  remains  of  the 
English  factor}’  still  exist,  but  the  Dutch  is  the 
only  one  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation  ; it  is 
used  by  the  Imiiin  as  an  occasional  residence. 
Gombroon  appears  to  present  more  natural  advan- 
tages for  a commercial  town  than  Bushin*,  the 
route  from  it  leading  by  natural  passes  into  the 
heart  of  Persia ; and  when,  some  years  ago,  Bu- 
sbire  remained  in  a disturbed  state,  commerce 
speedily  found  its  wav  again  into  this  channel. 
Even  now  its  trade  is  considerable,  ami  is  said  to 
lie  increasing.  Persian  carpets,  tolmcco,  and  dried 
fruits  form  its  exports;  its  iorqiortA  are  chiefiv 
piece  goods,  Indian  cloths,  ami  China  ware.  The 
Imam  collects  a revenue  of  from  8,000  to  10,000 
dolls,  a vear  from  the  town.  Immediately  without 
the  walls  are  the  cemeteries  of  the  former  Euro- 
pean inhabitant*,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are 
some  very  extensive  tanks  excavated  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. the  length  of  the  largest  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  & m.  (Whitclock;  Kempt  borne 
in  Geog.  Journal,  v.  and  viii.) 

GOM  ERA,  one  of  the  Canaries,  which  see. 

GONDAR,  a large  city,  commonly  called  the 
cap.  of  Abyssinia,  kingd.  Amhara,  prov.  Dembea. 
on  the  Agrnl),  about  20  m.  X.  Lake  Tsana  or 
Dembea,  270  m.  E.  bv  S.  Sen  oar,  ami  1,260  SSE. 
Cairo;  lat.  X.  12°  34'  80",  long.  E.  37°  30'  15". 
Estimated  pop.  6,000.  The  city  stands  on  a lofty 
eminence,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  lands, 
and,  when  seen  from  a distance,  resembles  more  a 
forest  than  a city,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
trees  that  surround  its  churches.  The  city  is  built 
in  a straggling  manner,  occupving  a space  about 
11  in.  in  circ.;  the  houses,  which  are  mean  and 
wretched,  are  either  of  plaster  or  stoue.  having 
one  story  and  a high  thatched  roof.  The  only 
structure  worth  notice  is  the  royal  palace,  a square 
Gothic  stone  building,  fianked  with  towers,  and 
once  consisting  of  four  stories:  it  was  built  under 
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the  direction  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  latter 
|»ari  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A great  part  is 
now  in  ruins;  but  the  lower  Hoorn  still  contain 
ample  accommodation.  One  room,  used  as  an 
audience  chamber,  is  120  ft.  long.  The  churches, 
of  which  there  arc  above  forty,  have  no  pretensions 
either  to  beauty  or  convenience.  There  are  very 
few  shops,  uud  all  goods  for  sale  are  exposed  in 
the  great  square.  The  people  of  Gontlar  iuive  for 
some  years  been  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
trills  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  city  is  now 
in  the  baud'  of  the  tiallas,  who,  for  a long  period, 
have  been  the  scourge  of  the  Abyssinian*.  (Kil- 
ter’s Africa,  i.  298;  Gobat’s  Abyssinia,  78,  1 08, 
in;.) 

GOOD  HOPE  (CAPE  OF).  See  CiPK  ok 
Good  IIoi*k. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  famous  and  formerly  dan- 
gerous sand-banks,  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  Kent, 
alwiut  I m.  E.  Deal,  and  stretching  NE.  and  SW. 
about  10  in.  These  sands  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  once  made  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and 
to  have  l**eii  submerged  about  the.  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  Kufus,  or  the  (spinning  of  that 
of  Henry  I.  Formerly  the  sands  w ere  held  to  Ire 
very  dangerous ; vessels  riding  in  the  Downs 
being  sometimes  driven  upon  them,  ami  generally 
wrecked;  occasionally  through  the  iguoraiice  and 
carelessness  of  pilots,  but  more  frequently  from 
the  violence  of  the  SE.  and  NE.  winds.  They 
are  divided  into  two  principal  parts  by  a narrow' 
channel : in  many  places  they  are  dry  at  low' 
water,  and  some  s|rots  appear  even  sooner.  The 
N.  division  Is  of  a triangular  form,  lying  N.  and 
S.,  being  about  in.  long,  am!  2 A in.  broad:  the 
X.  end,  called  the  North  .Sand  Head,  is  about  7 in. 
from  the  coast,  its  position  being  marked  by  a 
light-vessel.  The  Hunt  Head,  on  the  W.  side,  is 
very  dangerous.  The  largest  spot  that  dries  on 
this  sand  has  got.  from  seamen  the  name  of  Ja- 
maica Island.  The  S.  part  of  the  Goodwin  Samis 
Is  about  7 m.  in  length  ; at  its  N.  end  it  is  about 
24  m.  in  breadth,  gradually  diminishing  towards 
the  SW.  till  it  terminates  in  the  narrow  point 
called  South  Sand  Head,  marked  by  a light-vessel, 
moored  about  3 m.  from  shore,  lint  the  position 
of  these  sands  varies  more  or  less  every  year, 
through  the  joint  influence  of  storms  and  tides. 

GOOLE,  a town  and  river- i*»rt  of  England,  W. 
Hiding,  co.  York,  on  the  Ouse,  22  m.  \V.  Hull, 
and  175  m.  N.  London,  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Fop.  5, H50  in  1*01.  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  Goole  was  an  obscure  hamlet ; and  is  indebted 
for  its  rapid  rise  to  its  situation  on  the  Ouse,  at 
the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  canal,  belong- 
ing to  the  Aire  and  (.‘alder  Navigation  Company, 
from  Ferrybridge  ; and  to  its  also  being  contiguous 
to  the  junction  of  the  Don  with  the  Ouse.  To 
accommodate  the  shipping  engaged  in  these  great 
lines  of  internal  navigation,  two  extensive  docks, 
and  a harbour  communicating  with  them  and  with 
the  river,  have  been  constructed.  Warehouse*  of 
sufiicienl  security  having  also  U*en  built,  Goole 
was  made  a bonding  port  in  1828;  and  it  has  since 
continued  to  increase  in.  pop.  and  iuqionaucc.  In 
1*59  the  gross  customs’  duties  collected  at  Goole 
amounted  to  30,7474;  in  1*(51  to  50,7354;  and  in 
1863  to  90,2204  'Hie  distance  inland,  ami  the 
(UtHcultv  of  navigating  the  Ouse,  arc  the  principal 
drawbacks  on  Goole ; but  vessels  drawing  15  and 
17  ft,  water  have,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide, 
reached  it  in  safety.  In  January.  1*01,  there 
belonged  to  Goole  209  sailing  vessela  under  60, 
and  H1J  above  50  tons,  besides  8 steamers  under, 
ami  10  above  60  tons  burthen. 

GOREE,  an  i»L  and  town  adjacent  to  the  W. 
coast  pf  Africa,  in  lat.  14°  39'  60"  N.,  long.  17°  20' 
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| 25"  W.,  on  the  S.  side  of  Cape  de  Verd,  belonging 
to  the  French,  and  forming  a part  of  their  colony 
of  Senegal.  The  Inland  is  merely  a barren  rock, 
abont  8 in.  in  circuit,  very  steep  on  its  W.,  SM  and 
E.  sides,  and  having  in  its  centre  a small  elevated 
plateau,  on  which  is  fort  St,  Michael,  commanding 
1 the  town.  On  the  N E.  side  of  the  island  is  a small 
harbour,  affording  good  anchorage  for  eight  months 
; of  the  year.  The  town  of  Goree  occupies  more 
than  2-Hrds  of  the  island.  Pop.  4,100  in  1*01,  of 
whom  but  102  were  Europeans.  Its  streets  are 
rather  narrow,  but  straight  and  clean  ; its  houses, 
built  of  basalt  cemented  w ith  mortar,  are  terraced 
iu  the  Italian  style.  It  has  a civil  ami  commer- 
cial tribunal,  and  is  an  entrepot  for  gum  Senegal, 
ivory,  gold-dust,  and  other  productions  of  the 
coast.  The  island  is  deficient  in  water,  which  has 
to  Ik*  brought  from  the  maiuland;  but  it  is  said  to 
lie  healthy.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  iu  1077. 

GORITZ  (Germ.  Gfirz,  Ital.  Gorizia ),  a town  of 
Austria,  prov.of  Illyria,  gov.  Trieste,  cap.  cire.  of 
same  name ; on  the  Isonzo,  12  m.  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  21  m.  NNW.  Trieste  on  the  railway 
from  Trieste  to  Venice.  Pop.  18,299  in  185t. 
Goritz  is  couqioscd  of  an  upper  ami  a lower  town. 
The  tirst,  situated  on  a hill,  is  the  more  ancient : 
it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  n partly 
mined  eastle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Glint,  now  used  as  a prison;  the  second,  situated 
lament  h the  former,  is  a well-built  town,  its  houses 
being  mostly  modem,  and  its  streets  clean  amt 
furnished  with  fiH>t-|»attis.  Goritz  has  a line 
cathedral,  1 other  churches,  a handsome  bishop’s 
palace,  and  other  noble  residences,  some  barracks, 
occupying  what  was  formerly  a Jesuit’s  college,  a 
circle-hall,  town-house,  almshouses,  and  an  elegant 
new  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  euperior  tribunal 
of  the  circle,  and  of  a non-suffragan  bishop;  and 
has  an  episcopal  seminary  for  the  whole  gov.  of 
Trieste,  a philosophical  academy,  gymnasium, 
superior  female  school,  belonging  to  L’rsuline 
nuns,  a Piarist  college,  Jews’  school,  teachers’ 
academy,  and  a society  of  agriculture  and  arts.  It 
1 has  three  sugar-refineries,  silks,  rosoglio,  leather, 
and  various  other  factories,  dye-houses,  and  a brisk 
general  trade.  The  exiled  king  of  France,  Charles 
X.,  died  at  Goritz  in  1830. 

GOKLITZ,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Ncisse, 
52  m.  W.  by  S.  Liegnitz,  on  the  railway  from 
Liegnitz  to  Dresden.  Pop.  27,9*8  in  1*01,  exclu- 
| si vc  of  a garrison  of  1,449.  The  town  b walled, 
and  b entered  bv  six  gates,  and  has  three  suburbs. 
The  town  is  iu  general  well-built,  ami  in  a nou- 
rishing state,  with  wile  streets  and  spacious 
squares.  It  has  several  fine  public  edifices,  includ- 
ing the  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  edifice 
of  the  15th  century,  and  the  town-hull.  Thera 
are  four  hospitals,  a prison,  orphan  asylum, 
gymnasium,  and  three  public  libraries.  It  u the 
seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle  of  the  courts  of 
justice  for  the  town  ami  the  principality  of  Gorlitz, 

! a board  of  taxation,  and  the  Oberlansitz  association 
of  arts  and  sciences.  A ginnl  deal  of  linen  and 
j woollen  cloth  is  made  here ; there  is  also  an  active 
1 trade  in  the  linen  fabrics  ami  wool  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and 
iron  wares,  liell-caating,  tanning,  lithographic  and 
other  printing,  and  linen  bleaching,  are  the  other 
chief  branches  of  industry. 

GORUCKPORE,  a dbtr.  of  British  IIiml«*tan, 

1 presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Oudc,  between  lat  25°  40' 
and  27°  40'  N..  and  long.  *1°  50'  and  *4°  80'  E., 
having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  the  dbtr.  Samn,  S.  those  of 
| Gliuzi|NK>r  and  JuanjHire,  and  W.  the  dora.  of  the 
| nabob  of  Oude.  / rea,  9,520  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
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3,087,874  in  1853.  The  Goggra  divides  the  district 
into  two  portions,  Azimghur  and  Goruckpoor 
Proper.  The  former  division  some  vears  ago  con- 
tained about  350,190  begas  of  land  in  cultivation, 
assessed  at  964,135  rupees ; and  the  latter,  363.872 
l>egas  in  cultivation,  assessed  at  792,205  rujiees. 
A great  extent  of  the  surface  consists  of  jungle- 
forest,  inhabited  by  elephants  and  other  formidable 
■wild  animals ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges 
there  is  a very  extensive,  low,  marshy,  and  un- 
healthy tract  of  country  called  the  terriani.  Chief 
towns,  Goruckporc  the  cap.,  and  Azimghur.  This 
territory  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
by  cession  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  in  1801. 

GOSLAR,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Hanover,  distr. 
Ilildcsheira,  oil  the  Gose,  a tributary  of  the  Ocher, 
at  the  NE.  foot  of  the  Harz,  44  m.  SE.  Hanover, 
near  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Ilar/burg.  Pop. 
7,619  in  1861.  Goslar  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Germany,  and  was,  till  1801,  a free  town 
of  the  empire;  often  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
and  formerly  the  seat  of  the  diet.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  a very  antique  appearance.  Like  most 
old  towns  its  interior  is  gloomy ; and  the  streets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Its  greatest  curiosity, 
a cathedral  finished  in  1050,  was  almost  wholly 
pulled  down  in  1820 ; little  now  remaining  of  it 
except  a small  chapel,  containing  an  ancient  Saxon 
altar,  and  some  other  curiosities.  Part  of  a palace, 
built  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  is  now  used  as  a 
corn-warehouse.  Goslar  is  the  seat  of  the  mining 
council  for  the  Harz,  and  of  the  com  magazines 
for  the  same  district.  It  has  several  churches,  an 
hospital,  gymnasium,  several  breweries,  the  beer 
of  which  enjoys  great  celebrity ; manufactures  of 
vitriol,  sheet  lead,  shot,  copper,  and  iron  wares. 
Most  of  the  inhab.  are  Lutherans,  and  employed 
in  the  mines  of  the  Rammelsberg,  about  1 m.  from 
the  town. 

GOSPORT,  a sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  hand.  Tichfield,  par.  Alver- 
stoke,  opposite  to  and  serrated  from  Portsmouth 
by  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  14  m.  SE. 
Southampton,  and  89  m.  SW.  London  by  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  7.789  in  1861. 
The  town  Is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  which 
appear  to  be  a segment  of  those  of  Portsmouth. 
These  fortifications  include,  not  only  the  town  of 
Gosport,  but  the  government  establishment  of 
Weevil,  separated  from  the  former  by  enclosed 
fields.  Gosport  and  Weovil  together  occupy  the 
E.  extremity  of  n point  of  land  between  two  inlets 
of  Portsmouth  harbour ; the  northern  of  which  is 
called  Forton  Lake,  and  the  southern,  Haslar  or 
Alvcrstoke  Lake.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  broad  street,  containing  many  good  houses, 
running  W.  from  the  shore  through  it9  whole 
extent ; one  or  two  other  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  former;  and  several  more  crossing  them 
mostly  at  right  angles.  It  is  in  general  pretty 
well  built  and  paved,  clean,  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  Towards  its  N. 
side,  it  has  a tolerably  good  square,  termed  Cold 
Harbour:  it  has  few  public  buildings  worthy  of 
remark.  The  church,  a neat  and  spacious  edifice, 
is  a curacy  of  Alverstokc  : there  are  Independent, 
Horn.  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  chapels,  an 
academy  for  ministers  of  the  first-mentioned  sect, 
several  charity  schools,  some  almshouses  for  poor 
widows,  an  extensive  bridewell,  and  an  assembly- 
room  at  the  principal  hotel.  A large  building  was, 
in  1811,  erected  by  shares,  in  a conspicuous  situa- 
tion on  the  shore,  for  a markc t- house ; but  it 
proved  a losing  speculation,  and  is  no  longer 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Its  lower  part  has  long 
been  shut  up ; its  upper  part  is  at  present  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Ferry  Committee  and  the 
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Philosophical  Society.  The  town  is  quite  open  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour;  there  is  a floating  bridge, 
propelled  by  steam,  and  of  large  dimensions,  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

On  the  land  side,  beyond  the  gates,  is  the  j>opu- 
loua  suburb  of  Bingham-Town,  in  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  London  and  South-Western  rail- 
way. The  inhabitants  of  Gosport  are  of  the  same 
description  as  those  of  Portsmouth,  follow  the  same 
pursuits,  and  purtAke  equally  of  the  bene.fi  ts  which 
result  from  the  public  establishment*.  In  time  of 
war,  Gosport  shares  in  the  commercial  activity 
that  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 
Some  vessels  ami  boats  are  built,  but  there  are  no 
other  manufactures  of  consequence.  There  are  2 
fairs  annually,  but  they  are  of  no  importance. 

The  establishment  of  Weovil  comprises  the 
royal  brewery  and  cooperage ; storehouses  for 
provisions  of  all  kinds  for  the  navy ; an  extensive 
shii>-l»iscuit  manufactory,  wrought  by  machinery ; 
ana  the  general  victualling  department,  removed 
thither  from  Portsmouth  in  1827-8.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  a large  basin  ami  canal, 
where  ships  of  large  burden  take  in  stores  Near 
Weovil  are  some  extensive  military  barracks.  X. 
of  Forton  Lake  is  Priddy’s  Hard,  where  is  a large 
powder  magazine.  At  Forton  there  was  formerly 
a brick  edifice  of  considerable  size,  in  which  many 
French  prisoners  were  detained  during  the  late 
war;  but  it  has  been  pulled  down.  On  the 8.  side 
of  Haslar  Lake  stands  Haslar  Roval  Hospital,  a 
magnificent  asylum  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen. 
It  was  commenced  in  1746  and  finished  in  17G2. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  consists  of  a central  portion 
570  fit.  broad,  with  two  wings,  each  a (suit  550  ft. 
in  length,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
enclosing  an  area  of  nearly  a mile  in  circuit.  It 
is  capable  of  at  once  accommodating  2,000 
patients  ; and  has,  besides,  apartments  for  the 
numerous  officers  connected  with  it,  a neat  chapel, 
and  a fine  museum  of  natural  objects.  The  annual 
expenses  of  Haslar  Hospital  are  estimated  at  about 
5,000/.  At  Stoke  Bay,  about  2$  m.  SW.  Gospoit, 
a little  watering-place  has  grown  up  since  1825, 
and  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Gosport  is 
a polling-place  for  the  S.  division  of  Hants. 

GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF).  SeeCoBuno- 
Saxe-Gotha. 

Gotha,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  principality,  and,  conjointly  with  Coburg, 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign  prince;  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
bv  the  palace  of  Frieden stein,  46  m.  N.  by  \V\ 
doburg,  and  12$  m.  W.  by  S.  Erfurt,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Leipzig  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Pop.  15,105  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
ami  best  built  towns  of  Germany,  and  is  surrounded 
bv  handsome  boulevards,  which  replace  its  an- 
cient fortifications.  Being  situated  from  900  to 
1,050  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate  is 
cold,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  not  ex- 
ceeding 49°  Fahr.  The  palace,  called  Frieden- 
stein,  is  an  imposing  building,  conspicuous  at  a 
distance,  not  unlike  Windsor  Castle  in  its  situa- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  similar  terraces,  com- 
manding fine  views.  It  contains  a pictu re-gal lery, 
in  which  there  ore  some  good  paintings  by  Italian 
masters,  though  the  works  of  the  old  German  and 
Dutch  schools  predominate ; a collection  of  copper- 
plate engravings;  a library  of  160,000  volk.;  a 
cabinet  of  coins:  a museum  of  natural  history  and 
the  fine  arts;  and  a Japanese  and  Chinese  mu- 
seum, containing  Chinese  and  Japanese  books, 
articles  of  furniture  and  weapons,  including  a part 
of  the  collection  of  the  eastern  traveller,  Soctzen. 
The  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals  is  both  extensive 
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and  complete,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  col-  I 
lections  of  the  kind  in  Europe;  it  comprises 
nearly  10,000  ancient  and  52,000  modem  coins, 
13,000  impressions  in  sulphur,  a numismatic 
library  of  0,000  voK,  and  9,000  drawings  of 
medals.  The  town  of  Gotha  has  seven  churches, 
an  arsenal,  a gymnasium,  with  an  excellent 
library,  a new  ducal  gymnasium,  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  a bouse  of  correction,  an  institution 
for  the  improvement  of  neglected  children,  the 
Caroline  establishment  for  poor  girls,  a teachers’ . 
seminary,  school  of  trades,  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  trades,  and  a tire  and  life 
assurance  office,  from  which  policies  may  be  ol>-  [ 
mined  for  any  part  of  Germany.  Gotha  has  a 1 
largo  manufactory  of  porcelain ; and  produces 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics  and  yam,  sail- 
cloth, leather,  tin  and  lacquered  wares  of  all  kinds,  j 
tire  engines  and  buckets,  coloured  paper  and  fur-  j 
niture,  and  has  numerous  dyeing-houses.  It  has  , 
an  active  and  extensive  trade,  and,  amongst  other 
articles,  Gotha  sausages  are  sent  to  all  parts  of , 
Germany.  A little  to  the  SE.  is  the  observatory 
of  See  berg;  and  not  far  from  the  palace  is  a 
pleasure-house,  with  n tine  garden  and  orangery, 
ami  a ducal  park  ornamented  with  statues.  The 
foundation  of  Gotha  is  attributed  to  William,  i 
archbishop  of  Mavence,  in  964. 

GOTTEN  BURG,  or  GOTHENBURG  (Swed. ! 
(Jirtrlfon/),  a sea-port  city  of  Sweden,  and  the  se- 
cond in  that  kingdom,  in  the  \V.  part  of  which  it 
is  situated;  at  the  head  of  a fiord,  near  the 
Cattcgat,  which  receives  the  (beta,  about  260  m. 
SVV.  by  W.  Stockholm,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  and  157  m.  SSK.  Christiania.  Pop. 
88,504  in  I860.  The  town  stands  principally  in  a 
marshy  plain,  surrounded  by  precipitous  ridges  of 
naked  rocks,  from  100  to  300  ft,,  high  ; but  partly 
on  the  heights  to  the  W.;  being  thus  divided  into 
the  Lower  and  Upper  town.  The  former  is  inter-  ! 
aected  by  numerous  canals,  and  has  an  ap|*enrance 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  towns  in  Holland,  j 
The  entrance  to  Gottenhurg  from  the  S.  is  ex-  | 
tremely  fine : the  slope  of  the  hill,  along  which- 
the  road  winds,  is  covered  with  houses  whose  | 
shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  the  height  I 
behind,  while  in  front  are  long  terraces,  and 
neatly-clipped  harWur  walks,  all  mingling  richly 
among  large  trees  of  southern  foliage.  The  city 
is  entered  by  a good  bridge,  and  the  lofty  flat- 
roofed  bouses  all  built  of  stone,  or  of  well-stuccoed 
brick, — the  wide  streets,  regularly  paved,  with 
foot-walks, — the  deep  canals,  with  which  the  place 
nlM>umls,  displaying  rows  of  trees  on  cither  bank — 
all  help  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  Gottenhurg  is 
a southern  city.  Since  1884  the  town  has  rapidly 
Increased ; most  of  the  empty  spaces  inside  have 
been  built  upon,  and  the  rent  of  houses  has  risen 
85  and  40  per  cent.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
Upper  town  are  erected  upon  the  steepest  ridges 
of  the  rock,  rising  one  above  another  in  situations 
apparently  the  most  perilous  and  insecure;  these, 
however,  together  with  the  hold  scenery  round  the 
city,  ami  the  harbour  thronged  with  vessels  and  j 
boats  in  front  of  it,  give  Gottenhurg  a very  pic- 
turesque api«-arancc.  It  is  defended  bv  three 
forts.  The  suburbs  are  larger  than  the  town  it- 
self, and  stretch  for  a considerable  distance  along 
the  fiord.  The  city  has  several  large  squares  ami 
market-places,  and  some  tolerable  hotels;  there 
are,  however,  few  public  edifices  or  other  objects 
worth  notice.  The  principal  are  the  exchange, 
the  extensive  buildings  belonging  to  the  E.  India 
Company,  an  hospital,  and  a magnificent  church, 
built  since  1812,  with  stone  from  Scotland.  The 
exchange  is  handsome,  large,  and  splendid  enough 
for  a commercial  city  of  the  first  class.  The  city 


has  five  churches,  one  being  a cathedral,  a Mora- 
vian chapel,  two  orphan  asylums,  a gymnasium, 
Prince  Oscar’s  school,  in  which  100  soldiers* 
children  are  educated,  a free  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  300  poor  children,  and  the  board  <»f  200 
do. ; with  Sunday-schools  ami  many  benevolent 
institutions.  It  has  also  an  arsenal,  custom-house, 
2 banks,  a theatre,  barracks,  and  docks  for  ship- 
building, and  is  a place  of  considerable  manufac- 
turing activity.  Within  the  Inst  thirty  years  3 
large  cotton  mills  and  1 large  -ail-cloth  niid  linen 
manufactory  have  Wen  built,  and  are  in  full 
operation ; the  machinery  was  brought  principally 
from  England  ami  Belgium.  There  are,  also, 
several  factories  for  weaving  common  printed  cot- 
tongoods.  In  addition  to  these,  there  art-  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  glass,  and  paper; 
but  most  of  these  are*  upon  a limited  scale.  There 
is  a considerable  porter  brewery,  the  produce  of 
which  is  famous  throughout  the  N.  of  Eurois*. 

The  harbour  is  the  most  conveniently  situated 
for  foreign  trade  in  Sweden.  It  is  funned  by  two 
long  chains  of  rocks,  and  protected  at  its  mouth 
by  the  fort  of  Nva-Klfsborg,  built,  at  the  extreme 
projection  of  a long  rocky  island,  running  into 
the  Cattcgat.  Immediately  within  this  fort, 
where  the  lion!  is  not  half  a mile  wide,  the  larger 
vessels  trading  to  the  port  usually  remain,  while 
those  of  smaller  burden  proceed  some  distance 
further,  to  Klippcti,  an  extensive  suburb  of  (iot- 
tenburg,  from  whence  the  inner  harbour  com- 
mences. Vessels  do  not  come  dose  to  the  city, 
but  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour  at  a short  distance 
from  the  shore,  goods  Wing  conveyed  from  ami 
to  them  by  lighters  that,  navigate  the  canals  of 
the  Isiwer  town.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  port 
Is  17  ft,;  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar,  or  shallow. 
A vessel  entering  the  Gotha  (fiord)  must  take  a 
pilot  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  her  half 
a league  W,  of  Wingo  Beacon.  After  Stockholm, 
Gottenhurg  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of 
any  town  in  Sweden.  According  to  an  official 
report  (from  Mr.  Grcgstrom,  British  Consul  at 
Gottenhurg,  in  Consular  Reports,  No.  XL),  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  five  years, 
from  1855  to  1859,  was  estimated  as  follows’: — 


1855 

1858 

1857 

1858 

1 859 


C 

1,1(81.000 

950.000 

785.000 

875.000 

1,100,000 


The  same  report  stated  the  value  of  imports  ns 


1855  . 

. 1,480,000 

1K68 

. 1,750,000 

1857 

• 1,820,000 

1858 

. 1,130,000 

1859 

. 1 ,500,000 

Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent,  the  latter 
inferior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  They  are  brought  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Wermciand,  distant  About 
200  m..  Wing  conveyed  by  the  lake  VVener,  the 
TrOlhcetta  canal,  ami  the  Gbthn.  The  next  great 
article  of  exjtort  is  timWr,  particularly  deals, 
which  are  also  famished  bv  Wermobmd.  The 
other  articles  of  export  arc  linen,  sailcloth,  tar, 
cooper,  alum,  glass,  cohalt,  manganese,  linseed, 
oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries,  cranberries,  and 
rock  moss  for  dyeing.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tolutcco,  cotton  yarn  and 
twist,  salt,  indigo,  dye-woods,  South  Sea’ oil,  rice, 
wine,  apices,  and  herrings.  Got  tenting  used,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  herring  fishery;  but  at  present  this  branch 
of  industry  has  become  extinct.  It  has  always 
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l>oen  vwy  capricious,  the  fish  alternately  swarm-  ' 
ing  on,  or  altogether  desert  in#  the  c«itt*t.  Since 
1x12  they  have  entirely  di*ap|ieared;  ho  that 
Gottenburg,  instead  of  exjsjrting.  at  present  im- 
jK»rts  considerable  supplies  of  herring. 

There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  18(30,  exclusive 
of  river  craft.  145  ships  measuring  43.200  tons 
(Consular  Ke;iort).  The  opening  «»f  the  Gotha 
canal,  liy  which  Gottenburg  communicatee  with  a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  Sweden  by  means  of 
nit  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation  (re- 
specting which,  see  Sweden),  has  exercised  a 
material  and  Itenciicial  influence  u|s»n  its  com- 
mercial destinies.  Still  more  important  has  been 
the  construction  of  a railway  to  Stockholm,  un- 
dertaken nt  the  cost  of  the  government,  and 
o|iened  in  1X02.  The  trade  with  England  is  ex- 
tensive, and  English  is  generally  understood  in 
Gottenburg.  Steamers  run  once  a week  between 
Gottenburg  and  Hull  for  eight  months  of  the 
year;  but  in  winter  intercourse  takes  place  only 
"bv  the  tedious  route  of  Lubeek  and  Hamburg. 
Goods  may  be  bonded  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  city,  on  payment  of  ^ per 
cent,  ad  column. 

Gottenburg  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  residence 
of  a military  governor,  and  t lie  seat  of  various 
courts  of  just  ice,  and  a chamlter  of  manufactures. 
It  has  an  academy  of  sciences  and  literature,  in- 
corporated 1775.  It  was  built  on  its  present  site 
by  Gustaphus  Adolphus,  in  ltill. 

GOTTINGEN,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  k. 
Ilanovcr,  cap.  princ.  of  same  name,  distr.  liildcs- 
heim,  on  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Cased; 
58  nt.  S.  Hanover,  and  24  m.  N E.  Cassel.  Pop. 
12,5 lt»  in  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 

ou  the  hanks  of  the  Lciue,  in  n beautiful  mid 
fertile  valley,  512  ft.  als>ve  the  sen,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  llniubcrg.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  old  and  new  town,  and  M ascii  is 
walled  round,  and  has  four  gates.  The  ramparts 
are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a pleasant  walk 
for  the  inhab.  Streets  broad  ami  well  paved; 
but  the.  houses,  though  old,  ap|«*ar  neither  vene- 
rable nor  picturesque.  There  are  three  squares, 
the  largest  l*eiug  the  market-place,  with  a hand- 
some esplanade  and  fountain  in  the  centre,  three 
Lutheran  churches,  a Kdbrmed  church,  and  n 
Kora.  Cath.  cha;>el.  The  church  of  St,  John’s 
has  two  steeples,  each  200  It.  high ; ami  St.  | 
James's  is  300  ft.  high.  The  University  church 
was  opened  in  1x22.  The  oilier  chief  buildings 
are,  the  university-hall,  finished  in  1x37 ; the  court 
of  justice;  the  lying-in  hospital ; the  observatory, 
in  the  SE.  suburb  of  the  town ; and  the  theatre 
of  anatomy : of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are 
chaste  and  elegant  structures.  A school  of  in- 
dustry was  founded  in  17X5.  The  trade  of  the 
place*,  indei*endently  of  the  university,  is  quite 
insignificant;  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco-pi;*?,  are  the  only  thriving 
branches. 

The  university,  founded  by  George  II.  in  1734, 
and  chartered  in  173d,  as  the  Academia  Georgia 
Augusta,  with  an  endowment  out  of  the  revenues 
of  some  secularised  monastic  property,  was,  down 
to  lxx|,  fully  entitled  to  its  spallation,  ‘the 
queen  of  German  universities,’  both  on  account 
of  the  celebrity  of  ita  professors,  and  the  nuinl**r 
of  student*  flocking  thither  from  all  part*  of 
Europe.  It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  early  pros- 
perity to  the  fostering  care  of  its  first  curator, 
Jiarou  Munchausen,  the  king’s  home  minister; 
and  ita  subsequent  success  has  been  owing  to  the 
judicious  liberality  of  its  sovereigns,  who,  wliile 
cautiously  watching  its  progressive  efficiency, 
l»ave  not  changed  the  direction  of  their  bounty,  or 


doled  out  its  supplies  with  a niggard  hand.  The 
lirst  course  of  lectures  was  liegiiu  by  Gebauer  the 
civilian,  in  1734;  and  in  the  century  since  ela|«ctl 
no  less  t ban  230  professors  have  given  instruction, 
most  of  them  in  every  branch.  p»»saeiv<ing  a 
higher  degree  of  talent  than  those  attached  to 
any  other  university  in  the  country:  among  these 
were  lleumann,  Moshcim,  Schleusner,  Michaelis 
Eichhom  and  Ewald,  in  theology;  GelMiuer, 
Spangenherg.  Wahl,  Hugo,  mid  lh*rgmaun,  in 
law;  t leaner,  llevne,  Schldzer,  M Uller,  Grimm, 
and  Heeren,  in  philology  and  history ; Haller,  lllu- 
tncnbach,  Langenbeck,  Schroder,  ltaldinger.  Uon- 
rudi.  ami  Osiander.  in  medical  science;  Gmeliu 
ami  Stromcyer,  in  chemistry;  Zcnn,  Hoffman, and 
Schrader,  in  botany.  The  ejitire  number  of  ma- 
triculated students  during  the  lirst  century  of  the 
university’s  existence  was  30,730 ; the  greatest 
attendance  being  between  1X22  and  1X20,  when 
the  average  was  1,4X1  annually.  Since  1X31, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  political  disturb- 
ances at  Gottingen,  in  which  the  professors  and 
student*  were  implicated,  the  university  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  the  uumtier  of  student*  has 
greatly  declined.  The  oppressive  measures  of 
king  Ernest  in  1X37.  which  drove  Grimm,  Ewald, 
Dahlmann,  and  other  professors,  toother  universi- 
ties, still  further  injured  it.  The  gro*«  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  university  is  about  100,000  thaler* 
(about  6U,O00/.),  nearly  half  of  which  goe*  to 
enrich  the  library  ami  museum,  the  rest  being  di- 
' vided  among  about  32  ordinary  profi**»or*.  whose 
salaries  vary  from  80/.  to  350/.* a year.  The  pn»- 
fe**oni  altogether,  including  private  tutor*  (pri- 
' catim  diteenttx),  are  reckoned  at  ninety.  The 
1 student*  in  Gbttiugeii  are  not  compelled  to  reside 
within  college,  nor  tied  to  stated  hour*  of  disci- 
pline, nor  forced  to  oath*  of  orthodoxy ; each  stu- 
dent may  live  in  any  part  of  the  town  he  like*, 
take  his  meal*  how,  when,  ami  where  he  plea***, 
and  even  pursue  his  own  course  in  the  choice  of 
hi*  academical  studies.  Their  age  at  entrance 
varies  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  ami  they  usually 
continue  here  for  four  year*,  the  periods  of  study 
occupying  ten  months  in  each  year;  the  winter 
semester  lasts  from  Oct.  to  March,  that  in  the 
summer  from  April  till  the  end  of  Aug.  There 
is  a preliminary  examination  for  the  Hanoverian 
students,  called  Maturituts-priifuny,  which  all 
must  pass  who  wish  to  sene  the  state  in  the 
learned  profession*.  This  probation,  however,  is 
not  required  of  foreigner*.  The  matriculation  fee 
is  one  louis-d’or,  or  17*.,  and  this  admits  to  the 
use  of  the  library  and  to  attend  lecture*.  Of  the 
lectures,  some  are  public,  and  may  be  attended 
without  any  additional  fee;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  private,  the  foe  Ix'ing  a louis-d’or  for  each 
semestral  course  of  daily  lectures.  The  medical 
fees  are  higher.  Many  of  these  lectures  an*  de- 
livered in  public  auditories.  especially  those  of  the 
medical  faculty;  some  professors  have  private 
class-rooms.  The  medical  ami  public  lectures  an* 
very  numerously  attended:  the  attendance  of  t lie 
rot  varies  from  fifty  to  twelve.  Not  less  than 
140  courses  are  delivered  by  the  whole  body  of 
teacher*  during  each  semester,  and  several  have 
two  or  three  courses  on  different  subjects  pro- 
ceeding contemporaneously.  The  expenses  of 
students  greatly  depend  on  their  habits.  Saalfckl. 
in  hi*  edition  of  4 Putter’s  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity,’ mentions  300  thalers  a year  a*  sufficient 
for  respectable  maintenance;  but  this  i*  too  low 
a calculation,  400  or  430  thaler*  (about  90/.)  being, 
it  i*  alleged,  the  lowest  sum  that  can  lx*  spent 
consistently  with  com  fort  and  convenience  for  study. 
For  tlie  jworer  scholar*  there  are  204  t'reitise\- 
stcllcH,  or  siznrship*  (sums  paid  for  board),  and  a 
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number  of  scholarship*  (Stipendien).  With  re-  ! 
IV re i icc  to  degrees,  the  university  is  compiosod  of 1 
tour  faculties — divinity,  law,  medicine,  ami  philo- 
sophy, each  of  which  confers  its  own  degrees. 
The  faculty  of  divinity  confers  the  degree  of  li- 
centiate in  theology  and  doctor  of  divinity  ; that  1 
of  law,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ; that  of  mo-  j 
diiine  creates  doctors  of  medicine;  while  the! 
philosophical  faculty  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  | 
of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts.  All  these  de- 
grees are  consequent  on  disputations  ami  exami- 
nations approved  by  the  deans  of  the  respiective 
faculties.  These  degrees,  however,  though  gene-  ! 
rally  pre-requisites,  confer  of  themselves  no  right  i 
of  practising  the  learned  professions  in  Ilanover. 
This  is  gained  by  a subsequent  government  exa- 
mination. The  members  of  these  faculties  con- 
sist altogether  of  twenty  professors,  from  whom 
ten  art*  chosen  to  form  the  Scnatus  Academic  us. 
The  judicial  government  of  the  university,  which  j 
acknowledges  no  control  beyond  that  of  the  king  I 
of  Hanover,  its  rector  magnifier ntissimu*,  and  his  ■ 
two  curators,  who  appoint  the  salaried  professors,  i 
is  >■« inducted  by  the  pro-rector,  or  principal,  an  I 
olficer  elected  each  *e  metier  by  the  professors  from  j 
among  themselves,  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties  | 
by  two  bulges,  a secretary  and  recorder,  all  of  i 
whom,  like  wise,  are  professor*. 

The  chief  academic  establishments  of  Gottingen  j 
are, — 1.  The  library,  consisting  of  320.000  printed  j 
books  and  5,000  MSS.,  admirably  selected  and 
arranged,  to  which  the  students  have  full  access,  j 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  taking  the  (took* 
home;  2.  The  academical  museum  (founded  in 
1773,  and  removed  to  its  preseut  depository  in 
1793),  consisting  of  fourteen  rooms.  tilled  with 
several  thousand  spiecimeus  of  zoology,  mine- 
ralogy, and  geology,  besides  others  explanatory 
of  the  manners  ami  customs  of  ditVcreut  nations, 
and  a curious  collection  of  models;  3.  The  ob- 
servatory, first  erected  in  1751,  and  removed  to  its 
present  site  in  1816,  containing  an  apqiaratus  of 
excellent  modern  instruments,  and  even'  accom-  , 
inflation  for  ast ronomical  observers;  4.  The  1k>-  . 
tanie  garden.  tirst  lni«l  out  under  Haller's  superm-  i 
ten  deuce  in  1739,  but  now  more  than  quadrupled  | 
in  extent,  and  provided  since  its  removal  with 
iwautiful  green-houses,  adapted  to  plants  of  all 
temperatures,  and  ponds  for  aquatic  plants;  5. 
The  chemical  laboratory,  constructed  by  Graelin, 
and  perfected  by  Stromeyer,  who  provided  it 
with  an  apparatus  for  experimental  students;  6. 
The  school  of  anatomy,  tirst  established  by  Haller 
in  1738,  and  since  1829  held  in  a tine  building 
containing  a spacious  theatre  and  dissecting- 
rooms;  7.  Two  infirmaries  for  medical  ami  surgi- 
cal cases,  and  a lying-in  hospital,  accomnuidiiting 
aUmt  120  pregnant  women  a year;  8.  The 
Sprmh- Kolln/ium,  or  court  of  equity,  composed 
of  a president  and  several  subordinate  members 
appointed  by  government,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  u court  of  judicial  advisers  in  legal  : 
questions  sent  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  ami  of 
a school  for  the  legal  students;  9.  The  Homiletic 
seminary,  for  the  instruction  of  divinity  students 
in  preaching  and  pastoral  duties;  10.  The  philo- 
logical seminary,  founded  by  Geaucr  in  1737,  anti 
under  the  direction  of  three  professors,  which  gives 
minute  philological  instruction  to  eleven  stipen- 
diary students  (paid  fifty  thalers  each  every  year), 
and  as  many  more  as  the  director  j> leases  to 
admit,  after  the  requisite  examination.  The  last 
three  establishments  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  raising  up»  useful  and  able  men  in  the 
professions  to  which  their  instruction  leads. 
Nearly  connected  with  the  university  is  the 
Koval  Society  of  Sciences,  established  by  George 


II.  in  1751,  on  a plan  suggested  by  Haller,  and 
well  known  to  the  wvwu  of  Kuropie.  Its  trans- 
actions are  |>uhlished  in  Latin,  and  may  l>e  con- 
sidered a repertory  of  all  the  original  views  in 
literature  and  science  started  in  Gottingen  by  the 
professors  uf  llie  medical  amt  philosophical  (acui- 
ties. An  annual  prize  of  fifty  ducats  (244)  is 
opien  to  penons  of  every  country  for  the  beat 
essay  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  history  alter- 
nately. This  society  is  the  patron  and  supieriii- 
teudent  of  the  < hit t ingen  Literary  Review  (Got- 
t ingiit* he  gtlrhrtr  Anzeigen),  which,  having  risen 
to  eminence  under  the  editorship  of  Haller,  has 
since  been  conducted  by  lleyne,  Eichhorn,  and 
lleeren.  Two  large  8vo.  vola,  are  pmhlishcd  yearly, 
and  the  work  bus  throughout  been  distinguished 
not  only  for  exalted  talent,  hut  for  a tone  of  mo- 
deration and  strict  adherence  to  truth.  These 
qualities  alone  have  enabled  it  to  outlive  the 
various  and  important  political  changes  of  the 
country. 

GOTTLAND.  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belong- 
ing to  Sweden,  iu  the  lain  of  the  aame  name, 
lying  between  lat.  56°  52'  and  27°  5*>'  N.,  ami 
between  13°  5'  and  19°  8'  E.,  dial,  fib  m.  from  the 
continent  of  Sweden.  Greatest  length  75  m. ; 
ditto  breadth,  26  in.  Area,  1,194  sq.  in.  Pop.  of 
the  Liln,  sometimes  called  Wisby  lin,  which 
includes  the  small  surrounding  islands,  49,575  in 
i860.  This  island  presents  the  apipicamuce  of  a 
large  pilatenu,  varying  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Its  sides,  which  in  some  pduces 
gently  slope  towards  tlie  sen,  are  so  »tec|»  and 
pirccipitous  in  others,  ns  to  look  like  artificial 
walls.  The  coasts  are  indented  by  several  bavs, 
the  largest  of  which  are  KupieUminii  on  the  S'„ 
and  Sliteliainii  on  the  E.  The  high  lands,  except 
the  barren  summits  of  Thorsburg  and  Hoburg. 
arc  generally  well  wooded.  There  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  rivers  are  few  uml  inconsider- 
able. In  sonic  parts  swamps  occur,  but  of  no 
great  extent.  The  geological  features  of  the 
island,  though  generally  calcareous,  vary  ex- 
tremely, especially  in  the  S.,  where  occur  large 
masses  of  hard  grey  sandstone  containing  mica, 
and  susceptible  of  a high  psdisli.  The  soil  is 
either  calcareous  or  sandy,  and  would  Ik?  very 
productive  if  better  cultivated.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnip#,  potatoes, 
and  hopw,  which  are.  grown  only  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  forest  trees  are  large  and  hand- 
some, and  they  furnish  limber  for  exportation. 
Hie  only  other  experts  are  marble,  sandstone, 
and  lime,  which  are  sent  to  Stockholm.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  occupies  a considerable  share  of 
the  people's  attention.  Horses,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  reared  in  large  number* ; and  the  breed  of 
sheep  has  l»een  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Merinos.  Game  is  very  plentiful.  There  are  no 
manufactures  on  the  island.  The  Lftn,  of  which 
Got t land  forms  a pwirt,  is  divided  into 20  districts; 
and  the  sea-port  town  of  Wisby,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  hdand,  is  the  capital. 

The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Wisby  is  un- 
certain; but  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
it  was  a principal  factory  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  attained  to  considerable  wealth  and  iui|>ort- 
ance.  It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  maritime 
jurisprudence,  for  the  Code  of  Sea  Laws  which 
bears  iu  name.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is 
uncertain,  and  some  of  the  northern  jurists  con- 
tend that  the  Laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the 
Rules  of  ( Heron  ; hut  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  statement. 
Grotius  has  spoken  of  the  Laws  of  Wiabv  in  the 
most  laudatory  manner.  4 Qtut  tie  maritimis  ne- 
gntiit,’  says  he,  4 intnlrc  Gothlandia •:  habitat  or  Hu* 
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j> farn mint,  tantum  m habrnt^  turn  eijuitatis,  turn  j 

jmulmtitr,  ut  unmet  oceani  accobt  co,  non  tamauam  1 
proprin,  *rtt  velut  qentium  jure  utuntur.'  (ProlegO-  ; 
mena  ad  Pn>copmm,  p.  64.)  The  text  of  these 
lavra,  with  a translation  and  an  elnliorate  intro- 
duction and  notes,  is  given  in  the  excellent  Col- 
lection des  Loix  Mari  times  of  M.  Pardussus  (Lpp. 

in  1361,  Vladimir  Iil.,  king  of  Denmark,  took  | 
(iottland  from  the  Swedes.  By  the  treaty  of 
1(114,  it  again  became  their  prejwrtv;  and  since 
then  has  continued  in  their  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  a short  peri»*l  in  1*07,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Bus-ians. 

G< 41IDA,  or TEBGOUW,  a town  of  S.  Holland,  ] 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Yssel,  at  the  influx  of  the 
4 fouw,  10*  m.  NE.  Botterdam,  on  the  railway 
from  Kotterdam  to  Utrecht,  l*op.  16,206  in  I 
1661.  tiouda  is  a neat  town,  with  beautifully 
wooded  environs.  It  is  known  only  in  England  j 
bv  its  cheeses  and  tobacco  pipes  : but  in  Holland  j 
it  is  famed  for  its  painted  windows,  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  tw’o  brothers  Krabeth,  and  reckoned 
the  finest  specimens  of  their  kind  in  Euroj**.  I 
They  arc  the  windows  of  the  old  church  of  St.  j 
John,  a large  gothic  structure,  kept  in  excellent 
repair,  and  particularly  clean.  The  windows  am  ' 
31  in  numlier,  each  measuring  about  30  ft.  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tran- 
septs, which  are  nearly  double  that  altitude,  and 
all  illuminated  with  pictorial  representations,  in 
colours  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The  subjects 
are  either  scriptural  or  allegorical,  and  are  full  of  | 
figures,  whose  robes  in  blue,  purple,  and  red,  shine  I 
with  extraordinary  lustre.  The  laws  are  the  | 
best  part  of  the  execution,  the  remainder  of  the 
figures  being  painted  in  a stiff  and  formal  style, 
though  nevertheless  interesting  from  their  an  - 
tiipiity.  Besides  the  large  windows,  there  are 
several  of  a smaller  size,  chiefly  blazoned  with 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  old  Netherlandish  nobility. 
These  paintings  were  mostly  executed  in  the  loth 
and  Kith  centuries;  and  amongst  others  are  in- 
troduced portraits  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Besides  St.  John's  (the  cathedral)  there 
are  4 other  churches  in  (towla  ; and  it  has  also, 
a handsome  town-ball,  an  hospital  for  men,  an 
orphau  asylum,  and  a foundling  hospital.  A 
Latin  school,  and  a library  containing  several 
curious  MSS.,  belong  to  the  town.  There  are 
upwards  of  120  tobacco  manufactories  in  Gouda, 
some  employing  30  workmen;  and  numerous 
brick  kilns  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  sailcloth,  ami  cordage, 
ami  large  markets  for  cheese,  tlax,  hemp,  corn, 
timber,  and  other  produce. 

GOUK  (probably  the  ilanga  lierjirt  of  Ptolemy), 
n ruined  city  of  Hindustan,  and  the  ancient  cap. 
of  Bengal,  distr.  Dinagcpoor,  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  Ganges,  about  50  m.  N.  by  W.  Moorshcdabad ; 
lat.  24°  53'  N.,  long.  14’  E.  Its  mins  extend 
in  a direction  XNW.  to  SSE^  coincident  with 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Ganges,  the  main  stream 
of  which  formerly  washed  its  ramparts ; at  pre- 
sent, however,  from  a change  in  the  course  of  the 
river  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  no  j*art  of  the 
ruins  is  less  than  4 m.,  while  other  parts  are  as 
much  as  12  m.  from  the  Ganges.  The  city 
appears,  from  the  extent,  of  the  old  embankments, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  to  have  been 
10  in.  long,  and  from  1 to  1*  m.  broad.  Beyond 
those  boundaries,  however,  a smaller  embankment 
has  l>een  carried  forward  for  7 m.  further  S.,  in 
which  space  ore  found  mosques,  tanks,  and  the 
remains  of  habitations : and  the  same  indications 
arc  evident  for  2 m.  to  the  N.  The  city  and  its 
suburbs  thus  extended  in  length  about  19  tu« 


with  an  average  breadth  of  about  1J  m.;  and, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  both  Major  Kennell 
and  Mr.  Creighton,  would  appear  to  have  an- 
ciently occupied  an  area  of  30  *q.  m. ! The  em- 
bankment* surrounding  the  citv,  some  of  which 
are  faced  with  bricks,  were  sufficient  to  guard  it 
from  Hoods  during  the  inundation,  and  a g»x«l 
defence  against  hostile  attacks:  they  are  mounds 
of  earth  from  30  to  40  ft.  high,  and  130  to  200  ft. 
in  breadth  at  their  base,  with  broad  ditches  on 
their  outside.  Additional  embankment*  were 
made  on  the  E.  side,  probably  for  greater  security 
against  a large  lake  in  that  quarter,  which  in 
stormy  weather  dashes  with  great  violence  against 
them.  Two  high  brick  gateways,  in  an  im|x»xing 
style  of  architecture,  at  the  X.  and  S.  ends  of 
the  city,  and  several  others,  arc  still  standing, 
and  the  remains  of  some  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed are  still  traceable.  Two  grand  roads, 
raised  with  earth,  and  paved  with  brick,  led 
through  the  city  in  it*  whole  length,  crossing  in 
their  course  various  canals  ami  drains,  by  means 
of  bridges  of  brick,  the  ruins  of  several  of  which 
remain  in  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  whole 
area  of  the  eitv  is  furnished  with  a multitude  of 
tanks,  of  various  sizes,  and  intersected  with  drains 
and  ditches  in  every  direction.  On  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  forming  these,  which  raised  the 
ground  considerably  above  its  previous  level,  the 
houses,  Ac.  were  built  as  iu  the  cities  and  villages 
of  Egypt;  the  excavations  supplying  good  water, 
sufficient  for  even’  purpose.  One  of  these  re- 
j sen’oirs  is  a mile  in  length  by  half  a mile  broad, 

I and  there  are  several  others  of  considerable  size, 
j All  of  them  are,  however,  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  swarm  with  alligators  and  other  reptiles. 

| Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  fort,  an  in- 
i closure  rather  less  than  a mile  in  length  by  about  £ 

1 a m.  in  breadth,  surrounded  with  nn  earth  rampart. 

] 40  ft,  high,  with  bastions,  and  a deep  ditch  encir- 
I cling  it.  The  handsome  gate,  Hanked  by  two 
: towers,  forming  its  N.  entrance,  is  still  standing. 

| Within  this  enclosure  is  iwirt  of  a brick  wall, 
42  ft.  high,  which  surrounded  a space  700  yards 
long  by  300  wide,  supposed  to  have  I wen  occupied 
l»v  the  palace.  Few  other  remains  of  that  edifice 
exist,  and  the  whole  site  is  so  covered  with  trees 
and  brambles,  as  to  render  it  not  only  difficult 
! hut  dangerous  to  explore,  from  the  number  of 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  that  infest  it. 

There  are  scarcely  any  antiquities  of  a remote 
date  extant  at  Gour;  most  of  the  buildings  that 
remain  are  of  Mohammedan  origin,  erected,  indeed, 
with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  edifice*. 
‘Toiling  through  bush  and  long  grass,  now  erev»- 
ing  n field  that  some  ryot  has  farmed,  now  wading 
through  pools  of  water,  or  ferrying  across  them, 

1 you  make  your  wav  from  point  to  point,  and  find 
I only  the  nuns  of  seven  or  eight  mosques,  the  haif- 
broken  down  walls  of  a large  Moorish  fortress,  and 
two  strikingly  grand  and  lofty  gates  of  a citadel 
evidently  built  by  Mohammedans.’  (Sketches  of 
| India,  p.  145.)  (if  the  religious  edifices,  the  finest 
| and  largest  is  the  ‘Great  Golden  Mosque.*  This 
| building,  situated  N.  of  the  fort,  is  170  ft.  long, 

I by  76  ft.  bread,  and  20  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  the 
| domes,  of  which  there  are  44.  rising  10  ft.  above 
1 the  roof.  (Creighton,  PI.  V.)  Its  walls  are  s ft. 
j thick ; it  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  I wen  wholly 
| cased  with  hornblende,  little  of  which  is  now  re- 
, maining.  Eleven  painted  arches  open  into  an 
i arena  divided  by  another  similar  now  of  arches,  and 
20  stone  pillars  arranged  in  2 rows,  into  4 aisles, 
each  surmounted  by  11  domes.  'This  beautiful 
edifice  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay,  not  only  fr>m 
the  effects  of  wanton  dilapidation*,  hut  also  from 
j Ionian  and  other  trues  insinuating  their  roots  Ixv 
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tweeen  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  1 
small  ‘Golden  Mosque’  is  built  and  cased  in  a 
somewhat  similar  style,  but  has  only  5 arches  in 
front,  and  3 aisles  instead  of  4.  Many  of  the  in- 
ferior mosques  are  in  higher  preservation  than  the 
first  mentioned;  their  domes  are  still  perfect,  and 
lined  within  hv  tiles  [tainted  of  the  most  vivid 
colours,  and  highly  glazed ; and  one  of  the  smallest 
has  a tessellated  pavement  of  great  beauty.  The 
2Vu//i  Musjeed,  or  ‘ Tainted  Mosque.’  is  an  elegant 
edifice,  having  its  walls  cosed  both  inside  and  out 
with  glazed  bricks  about  3 or  4 in.  square,  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  wrought  in  different  patterns.  Its 
interior  is  a handsome  apartment,  about  30  ft. 
square,  the  four  walls  closing  above,  and  forming 
a majestic  dome  from  40  to  50  ft.  above  the  ground, 
and  unsupported  by  pillar,  beam,  or  rafter.  Within 
the  fort  is  the  tomb  of  Hussain  Shah,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Gour  in  the  10th  century,  a tine  mauso- 
leum, now  much  dilapidated ; ami  at  a short  dis- 
tance without  the  citadel  is  the  obelisk  or  tower 
erected  by  Firoze  Shah  at  the  latter  end  of  the  loth 
century.  This  structure  is  21  ft.  in  diameter  at 
its  base,  and  as  much  as  17  ft.  at  the  floor  of  its 
fourth  story,  71  ft.  high.  Its  entire  original  height 
was  probably  about  100  ft.:  it  was  surmounted  by 
a cupola,  of  which  Mr.  Creighton  gives  a repre- 
sentation, but  since  his  lime  the  dome  has  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

This  city,  called  Ltikshmanavati  (by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Lurknowty ),  from  its  last  Hindoo 
sovereign  Lakshmnn,  was  first  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  1204.  In  1575  it.  was  repaired  and 
iK'Uutitied  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  by  whom  it  was 
railed  Jcnnutahad  (the  abode  of  paradise) ; Imt  in 
15*54,  the  seat  of  government  of  Bengal  was  re- 
moved to  Tanda,  a little  higher  up  the  river,  owing 
to  which  event,  and  tlie  desertion  of  it  by  the 
Ganges,  Gour  speedily  declined.  It,  however, 
appears  to  have  suffered  leas  from  the  hand  of 
time  than  from  active  demolition.  For  centuries 
the  materials  of  its  structures  were  extensively  re- 
moved to  construct  other  towns;  Moorshedabad, 
Maldah,  Kaiamabal.  Dacca,  &c.,  arc  in  a great 
jwrt  built  of  them ; and  many  portions  of  its  fine 
buildings  have  been  taken  away  to  erect  the  ca- 
thedral of  Calcutta,  and  U»  supply  tomlistone*  and 
monuments  for  the  cemeteries  of  that  city.  A few 
straggling  villages  are  scattered  hero  and  there 
over  the  site  of  Gour;  but  it  is  now  for  the  most 
part  only  an  uninhabited  waste,  which  strongly 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon. 
(See  Creighton’s  Dibits  of  Gour;  Kennell’s  Me- 
moir; M>*d.  Tniv.,  ix.) 

GOZZO,  a small  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
contiguous  to  and  dependent  on  Malta  (winch  see). 

GDAMMOXT  (Flemish  ( r errard*berpcn) . a town 
of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  arrond.  Audcnacrdc, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dcnder,  which  divides  it  into 
the  up|M*r  and  lower  town,  21  £ in.  SSE.  Ghent,  on 
the  railway  from  Ghent  to  Tournay.  Pop.  8,795 
in  1 856.  '1  he  town  is  walled,  and  has  two  churches, 
several  chapels,  a town-hall,  convent,  prison,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asvhim,  college,  several  schools,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  lace,  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  [taper,  tobacco,  some  bleat-hing,  dyeing, 
and  tanning  establishments,  with  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  mills  for  various  purposes.  It  was  founded 
and  fortified  by  Count  Baldwin  ile  Mons  in  1068. 

GRAMPIANS  (THE),  a celebrated  mountain 
chain  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Lowlands  ami  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Its  limits 
vre  not  very  well  defined ; but  it  may  bo  regarded 
commencing  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Etive  in 
Argyleshire,  and  ns  stretching  across  the  island, 
till  it  terminates  between  Stonehaven  and  the. 
mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  E.  coast.  It  forms,  as 
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it  were,  a natural  rampart,  bounding  the  entire 
frontier  of  the  Highlands.  Its  S.  acclivity  rises 
from  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore.  The  summit 
of  the  ridge  marks  the  line  that  separates  the 
waters  that  flow'  into  the  Forth,  the  Tay.  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  and  the  South  Esk,  from 
those  that  How  into  the  Spean,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Dee.  With  the  exception  of  Ben  Nevis,*  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  the 
Grampian  range.  The  prineqml  summits  begin- 
ning at  the  W.  and  proceeding  K„  are  Cruachan 
Ben,  at  the  head -of  Loch  Awe,  3,390  ft,  above  the 
level  of  the  sen ; Ben  Isimoud,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Loch  Lomond, 3.195  ditto;  Ken  More, at  the  head 
of  Glen  Lochnrt,  3,870  (B)  ditto;  Ben  Lawers,  on 
the  N. side  of  Loch  Tay,  3,945  ditto;  Sell iehall ion, 
at  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Kannoch,  3,550  ditto.  But 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Grampian  chain  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  Dec,  between  Ben  Gloe,  in 
Perthshire,  and  Cairngorm,  on  tlie  confines  of  Aber- 
deenshire and  Inverness-shire.  Ben  Macdhu,  the 
most  elevated  of  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  is 
4,327  ft.  high,  being  only  43  ft.  lower  than  lien 
Nevis;  and  the  adjoining  mountains  of  Cairngorm, 
Cairntoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  are  rrsjtcctively  4,095, 
4,246,  ami  3,967  ft.  high.  From  this  central  point, 
the  priiK'i[uil  branch  of  the  Grampians  runs  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Dee,  gradually  declining  in 
height  till  it  reaches  Gaerloch  Hill,  mar  Stone- 
haven; 1,890  ft,  high.  The  const  from  Stonehaven 
to  the  Dee  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  may  lie 
considered  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Grampians 
on  the  E.  Tlie  branch  of  the  Grampian*  to  the  N. 
of  the  Dee  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  ter- 
minating at  the  Buck,  alx»ve*  Glen  bucket,  on  the 
N.,  and  near  Tarland,  on  the  S. 

The  Grampians  are,  in  genera),  remarkable  for 
their  sterility,  and  the  desolate  aspect  w hich  they 
presen  t.  Their  sides  are  in  some  places  extremely 
precipitous,  exhibiting  vast  perpendicular  ledge* 
of  rock.  Their  summits  are  frequently  rounded, 
sometimes  nearly  flat,  entirely  covered’  by  disin- 
tegrating blocks  and  stone,  together  with  grit  ami 
sand,  except  where  the  granite  rocks  present  the 
singular  appearance  of  large  tabular  protruding 
pinnacles,  having  their  block*  seemingly  arranged 
in  regular  strata. 

Of  the  Grampian  posses,  the  principal  are  those 
of  Alierfoyle,  Leni.  Glenshic,  and  Killiecrankie. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  must  celebrated,  l*  about 
15  in.  from  Dunkcld.  It  is  about  half  a m.  in 
length.  The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of 
the  contiguous  mountains;  and  below  it,  at  the 
foot  of  u high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
the  river  Garrv  dashes  along  over  nigged  rocks, 
hut  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  he  seen.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  revolutionary 
army,  under  Mackay,  was  defeated  in  1689  by  the 
troop*  of  James  II.,  under  the  famous  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory. 

GRAMPOUNl),a  hnr.and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Cornwall,  W.  div.  bund,  of  Powder,  par.  of 
Creed,  on  the  Fal,  12  ra.  XE.  Falmouth.  Pop.  751 
in  1831,  and  573  in  1861.  This  inconsiderable  place 
sent  2 mem s.  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  down  to  1821,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  gross  bribery  and  corruption. 

GRAN  (Hungar.  K»:Urgom,  ano.  Strigonium), 
a city  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  tlie 
Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gran,  80  m.  ESE.  rresburg,  and  26  m.  NE.  bv  N. 
Pest h,  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Vienna.  Pop. 
11.215  in  1857.  Grail  consists  of  the  royal  free 
town,  tlie  arehiepiscopal  town  occupying  the  site 
of  the  former  citadel,  the  adjacent  market-towns, 
of  iit.  George  and  Jit.  Thomas,  and  several  suburbs. 
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Gran  was  on  op  the  finest  oily  in  Hungary,  and  the  I 
residence  of  its  kings,  some  of  whose  tomb*  are 
still  to  Ik*  seen.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Prince- 
primate  of  Hungary,  who  ranks  next  to  the  pala- 
tine. and  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  crowning 
the  king  and  of  granting  letters  of  nobility.  The 
superb  new  cathedral,  the  palace  of  the  archbishop, 
and  the  houses  of  the  chapter,  occupy  a command- 
ing position,  overlooking  the  town  ami  river,  on 
the  summit  of  a high  ami  precipitous  rock,  on 
which  nn  old  fortress  once  stood.  The  cathedral, 
the  most,  splendid  modem  building  in  Hungary, 
was  commenced,  in  1821.  by  the  late  archbishop 
Kudnay  at  his  own  expense;  but,  by  his  death,  j 
was  left  unfinished.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  sur-  ; 
mounted  by  a dome,  and  having  a handsome  por-  i 
tico  of  38  pillars.  The  interior  is  lined  with  polished 
ml  marl ih*.  ami  supported  by  54  columns.  The 
dome  is  *2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  altar-piece,  bv 
Hess,  a Hungarian  artist,  represents  the  baptism 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  < .'Kristian  king  of  Hungary, 
n native  of  G ran,  who  founded  the  archbishopric 
in  1<K)1.  Under  the  church  is  the  primate's  burial  | 
vault.  The  see  of  Gran  is  perhaps  the  richest 
in  Europe:  its  actual  revenue  is  unknown,  but 
common  rumour  generally  estimates  it  at  100,000/. 
|>er  annum:  though  some  reduce  it  to  80,000/.  or 
even  60,000/.  The  1 >amihe  is  here  of  great  breadth,  i 
hut  is  crossed  by  a flying  bridge,  which  communi-  ! 
rates  with  the  opposite  market-town  of  Parkanv.  1 
Besides  the  cathedral  it  has  2 Korn.  Catb.  churches, 
a Greek  church,  and  4 chapels,  town-hall,  house  of 
assembly,  hospital  for  poor  citizens,  a Rom.  (’a-  1 
tholic  gymnasium,  female  school,  and  a good  print- 
ing establishment.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  assembly 
and  judicial  courts  of  the  county.  Its  inhab.  are 
partly  Magyars  and  partly  Germans.  Their  chief 
resources  are  derived  from  trading  in  wine;  but 
thev  also  manufacture  and  dye  woollen  stuffs.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  rock  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands  are  some  warm  mineral  baths. 

Gran  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
destroyed  roost  of  its  ancient  edifices.  It  was  for 
a long  period  the  advanced  posts  of  their  armies  in 
Europe:  but  was  finally  taken  front  them,  in  1083. 
by  Sobieski  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

GRANADA,  n prov.  and  jwirt  of  nn  ancient 
mar.  kingdom  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the  SK.  part  1 
of  Andalusia,  between  lat.  30°  17'  and  .‘1*°  22'  N..  ■ 
and  between  long.  1°  6C  and  3°  53'  W. ; and 
lmiinded  E.  by  Murcia:  N.  and  W.  by  Seville, 

< ordova.  and  Jaen  ; and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  general  shape  is  that  of  an  acute-angled  tri- 
angle, whose  base  faces  the  E.  Its  length  is  a limit 
2 !•»  m..  and  its  breadth  varying  from  25  to  80  m. 
Area  9.622  xq.  m. ; pop.  950,155  in  1846,  and 

I. 208,987  in  1857.  Granada  is  at  present  divided 
into  three  sub-provinces,  namely.  Almcria,  with  n 
pop.  of  815,664  : Malaga,  with  451,406,  and  Gra- 
nada, with  441,917,  according  to  the  census  of 
1857.  The  prov.  consists  chief! v of  high  land; 
but  three  chains  may  lie  distinguished-one  form-  : 
ing  the  N.  boundary  of  the  prov.,  and  connecting 
itself  eastward  with  the  Sierra  Morena:  a second 
and  principal  one.  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
prov.  (called  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  highest 
part,  and  the  Sierras  de  I.oxa,  <le  Anteguera,  and  , 
de  t’azorla,  E.  and  \Y\  of  the  culminating  point) ; ! 
mid  a think  nearer  the  shore,  called  the  Alpuiarras. 
The  line  of  perjKdual  snow  hen;  is  at  9,915  ft.,  and  | 
in  the  principal  chain  are  several  summits  rising 
above  it,  the  highest  of  which  nre  the  Cerro  de 
Mulahat^n,  11,600  ft.,  and  the  Picardo  de  Valete, 

I I, 897  ft.;  from  the  last  the  Sierra  Morena, distant 
57  m„  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  distant  I12rn.. 
tnav  be  discerned  in  clear  weather.  The  slope  in  ! 
tin-principal  chain  is  more  gradual  northwards,  j 


while  on  the  Alpujnrras  the  N.  side  is  scarped  and 
the  gentle  descent  is  towards  the  sea.  The  Sierra 
de  Gador,  in  the  hitter  chain,  is  6,570  ft-  high. 
From  the  N.  side  of  the  princi|ml  chain  flows  flic 
Nenil,  measuring  120  m.  to  its  juncture  with  the 
Guadalquivir;  and  farther  E.  are  the  smaller 
streams,  the G uadi x and  the  Rarbata,  Im»i1i  affluents 
of  the  same  river.  The  rivers  on  the  S..  with  the 
exception  of  the  Guadaliore  ami  Almeria.  are  little 
letter  than  torrents.  In  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict are  several  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Vega  of  Granada,  a 
plain  30  m.  long,  and  16  m.  broad,  elevated  about 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  watered  by  numerous  affluents  of  the  Xenil. 
which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length,  and  essen- 
tially contributes  to  its  extraordinary  fertility.  In 
the  E.  of  the  prov.  is  another  valley — the  Doyn 
de  Baza — which,  though  smaller,  is  extensive,  well 
watered,  and  fertile.  There  are  others  of  more 
confuted  extent.  The  temjierature.  on  account  of 
the  varying  altitude  of  the  country.  is  much  di- 
versified, but  the  climate  is  generally  healthy, 
except  occasionally  on  the  coast,  where  the 
rimootn  produces  fever  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
geology  of  the  Granadian  mountains  is  inqierfectlv 
known  : the  Sierra  Nevada  is  of  mica  slate,  gneiss, 
ami  clav  slate,  the  whole  overlaid  on  the  S.  side 
by  black  transition  limestone  containing  sulphiiret 
of  lead,  which  here,  ns  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
prov.,  is  worked  to  advantage.  The  mountains 
generally  are  rich  in  jasper  and  marbles  especially 
about  the  city  of  Granada,  where  they  eclipse  most 
countries  in  the  beauty,  transparency,  and  polish 
of  the  slat*.  Precious  stones  are  often  found  in 
the  quarries.  The  chief  mineral  springs  of  the 
prov.  are  at  Alhama  and  Almeria.  The  noil  on 
the  hills  is  calcareous,  that  on  the  plains  light  and 
easily  tilled,  w hile  that  on  the  coast  is  sandy.  The 
forests  produce  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts,  and 
firs ; and  the  plains  bear  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  the 
strnwbenrv-tree,  the  olive  and  mullicnry  trees,  and 
others.  Tillage,  where  possible,  is  pursued  accord- 
ing to  the  Moorish  plan  of  irrigation,  and  occupies 
great  attention.  The  fruits  of  the  S.  of  Europe — 
oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  melons — grow  lu  re 
in  great  abundance,  mingled  with  the  nriKluctions 
of  the  N.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  flax, 
and  the  sweet  potatoe.  are  raised  in  lnige  crops; 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  indigo, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 
Mr.  Inglis.  on  the  authority  of  General  O'Lowtcr 
(manager  of  a large  estate  in  the  Vega  of  Granada 
called  Soto  de  Roma,  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington by  the  Cortes  in  1813),  s|M*aks  as  follows 
of  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  Vega  (ii.  |v 
183) : — ‘After  the  land  lias  been  fully  manured, 
hemp  is  put  in  : and  two,  or  sometimes  thne. 
crops  of  wheat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land, 
are  taken  in  the  same  year;  a crop  of  flax,  and  a 
crop  of  Indian  com,  follow  die  next  year,  and 
brans  and  Indian  corn  are  taken  the  third  year. 
For  this  last  crop  the  land  is  half  mauuml.  and 
then  it  is  fully  manured  for  the  hemp,  to  Isxrin 
the  next  rotation.  The  hemp  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  which  other- 
wise would  conie  up  too  strong  alter  the  manure. 
This  is  the  rotation  on  land  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  irrigation.'  As  to  the  value  of  land,  he 
says  * Ten  years  ago.  land  in  the  Vega  of  Gra- 
nada was  worih  from  50  to  100  dollars  per  acre : 
at  present,  it  does  not  average  above  16.  Wheat 
sold,  ten  years  ago,  at  three  dollan  the/oMOi: 
now  it  does  not  average,  year  by  year,  more  tfian 
one  dollar  and  a half.  Rents  are,  of  course,  fallen 
in  proportion?  and.  low’  ns  rents  are,  they  are 
difficult  to  lie  recovered.  I’pou  the  lands  not  c*- 
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pable  of  being  irrigated,  the  crops  are  extremely 
precarious ; and  when*  a money  rent  is  required, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a cultivator  for  the 
land.  As  a remedy  for  this,  proprietors  of  high 
lauds  are  contented  to  receive  a certain  proportion 
of  the  crop,  generally  a fifth ; and  upon  land  sub- 
ject to  irrigation,  a tenant  is  willing  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce.  Land  generally,  in  the  Vega 
of  Granada,  returns  4 f>er  cent.,  taxes  paid;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  returns  as  much  as  6 per 
cent.  The  return  from  land  under  tillage  is 
greater  than  from  meadow  land.  The  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lie  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Vega,  about  two  leagues  from  Granada, 
and  all  the  land  Is  capable  of  irrigation.  His 
grace’s  estates  return  about  16,000  dollars  n year; 
bis  rents  are  paid  in  grain;  a fixed  quantity,  not 
a proportion  of  the  crop,  a plan  beginning  to  be 
universally  followed  by  other  landholders.  The 
duke  has  300  tenants;  from  which  it  appears  that 
very  small  farms  are  held  in  the  Vega;  for  if  the 
whole  rental  lie  divided  by  300,  the  average  rent 
of  the  possessions  will  l>e  but  50  dollars  each.  The 
tenants  upon  the  duke’s  estate  are  thriving;  they 
pay  no  taxes  ; amt  these  estates  are  exempt  from 
many  of  the  heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  land.  A 
comjmsition  of  6 per  cent,  is  accepted  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  lien  of  all  demands.’  The 
mountain  regions  afford  good  pasture;  but  grating 
is  less  understood  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
Spain.  The  horses  of  Granada  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Cordova;  ami  sheep,  though  plentiful,! 
have  very  ctwtrse  wool.  The  asses  are  superior  to  : 
most  others,  both  in  height  and  strength.  Goats  I 
are  very  numerous,  and  thrive  well.  Pigs  of  a 
black  breed  arc  reared  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
woods  near  Albania.  The  anchovy  and  the  tunny 
fisheries  give  full  employment  to  the  iuhabs.  of 
the  sea-shore. 

Except  in  the  articles  of  wine  and  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  once  fertile  prov.  does  not  equal  the 
local  consumption.  ( ‘nurse  linen  and  woollen, 
cloths,  silks,  paper,  leather,  ami  gunpowder  are 
made  in  small  quantities;  but  no  branch  of  in-  j 
dustry  is  thriving.  Its  exports,  through  Malaga 
and  Almeria,  chiefiv  consist  of  wines,  oil,  dried  ! 
fruits,  wax,  anchovies,  and  lead:  its  imports,  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  England.  lace  from  , 
France,  and  cloths  from  Kngland  and  Holland. 

Granada  formed  a part  of  the  ancient  Beeticn;  I 
and  on  the  destruction  of  the  Ibero- African  empire, 
it  became  a new  state,  founded  by  Mohammed 
Alhamar.  in  1238.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moors  for  250  years,  which  comprise  the 
season  of  its  prosperity.  In  1492,  it  surrendered  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  lieing  the  Inst  province 
that  opjiosed  his  arms.  The  Moors  were,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religious 
worship;  but  this  condition  was  soon  broken,  and 
ultimately  they  were  expelled  the  prov. 

Granada  (an.  JllibrrU),  a famous  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  alsive  prov.  and  kingdom,  on  the  X.  ! 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  the  juncture  of  | 
the  rivers  Darro  and  Xenil.  in  a mountainous  i 
region,  not  less  than  2,240  ft.  aliove  the  sea,  1 14!  | 
ni.  K.  by  S.  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  ! 
by  railway,  and  217  m.  S.  by  W.  Madrid.  Pop.  1 
<11,993  in  1857.  The  city  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
fertile  and  extensive  r epa  or  plain,  which  these  ! 
rivers  traverse,  on  two  hills,  one  of  which,  be- 
tween the  rivers,  is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  : 
Alhambra  and  the  Torres  Bermejas ; the  other,  N.  I 
of  the  Darro,  by  the  Albaycin  and  the  Alcazaha. 
It  still  covers  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  ] 
though  certainly  far  less  than  it  must  have  occu-  j 
pied  w hen  swarming  with  half  a million  Moham-  1 
medoiia  The  approach  to  it  on  the  Malaga  side  [ 


j is  particularly  fine  : a handsome  stone  bridge, 
built  bv  the  French  during  the  war  of  indepen  - 
dence, spans  the  Xenil.  and  immediately  beyond 
rise  cranatcd  walls,  and  terraced  gardens,  domes, 
minarets,  and  shining  steeples,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  rock  which  hears  the  Alhambra.  Every- 
thing within  the  precincts  of  the  city  bears  the 
marks  of  Moslem  hands : the  narrow,  crooked, 

| and  badly-paved  streets,  and  gushing  fountains, 
the  lofty  fint-roofed  houses  and  heavy  projecting 
i balconies,  are  all  quite  Oriental;  whilst  here  and 
i there  the  entrance  of  some  old  mosque  or  ruined 
' Imth  bears  in  its  horse-shoe  arch  the  peculiar 
! stamp  of  the  morisco.  The  city  contains  a catlie- 
1 drill,  a chapel  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  twenty- 
three  parish  churches,  of  which  those  of  Sail  Ge- 
ronimo  and  San  Juan  dc  Dios  are  best  worth 
seeing.  In  all  of  them  are  to  be  seen  specimens 
of  variegated  marble,  not  equalled  elsewhere,  per- 
j haps,  except  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  a clumsy  - 
I looking  building,  425  ft.  long,  and  250  ft.  broad  ; 
j the  interior  is  heavy, excessively  gaudy,  and  fitted 
up  in  the  worst,  possible  taste.  The  high  altar, 
flunked  hv  its  gilded  pillars,  is  insulated  after  the 
i Homan  fashion,  under  n dome  170  ft.  high,  ami 
! the  area  round  its  base  is  conspicuous  bv  reason  of 
! its  light  iron  railing,  and  marble  pavement.  In 
this  church  is  an  exquisite  Holy  Family  by  Mu- 
rillo. The  chapel  of  the  kings,  which  adjoins  the 
cathedral,  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  noted  for  a 
fiat  arch  of  rcmurkable  boldness,  which  supports 
its  roof.  Ferdinand  and  Isalicllii,  and  their  suc- 
cessors Philip  ami  Joanna,  are  buried  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  their  tombs  are  superbly  sculptured. 
(Swinburne’s  Spain,  i.  801;  Scott,  i.  261.)  The 
Carthusian  convent,  about  a mile  from  town, 
which  had  till  lately  great  wealth  and  im- 
mense revenues,  has  a tine  marble  altar,  and 
some  excellent  paintings  by  Murillo  and  Cano. 
The  palace  of  the  Alhambra  (al-hamara,  the  red) 
is.  however,  the  building  by  which  the  travellers’ 
attention  is  chiefiv  arrested.  This  irregular  mass 
of  houses  and  towers,  perched  on  a very  high  hill, 
which  projects  into  the  plain,  and  overlooks  the 
city,  is  said  to  have  lieen  erected  about  1224.  The 
walls  of  the  fortress  follow  the  various  sinuosities 
of  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  plateau  on  which  it 
stands.  The  chief  entrance,  which  is  approached 
through  a long  avenue  of  elms  and  myrtles,  in 
one  of  the  towers  on  the  8.  front,  is  called  the 
(rate  of  Judgment;  and  over  it  is  emlxwsed  a key, 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Andalusian  Moors. 
The  first  object  seen  on  entering,  in  the  centre 
of  the  plateau,  is  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V..  built  by  Verreguete.  It  is  a complete  square 
of  185  ft.,  having  two  orders  of  pilasters,  Doric 
and  Ionic,  upon  n rustic  base,  the  whole  measur- 
ing 62  ft.  from  the  higher  entablature  to  the  base. 
An  oblong  vestibule  leads  into  the  circular  court, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  palace  : a colonnade  of 
two  stories,  each  supported  by  thirty-two  columns, 
runs  round  its  circumference.  This  building,  re- 
markable for  magnificence,  elegance,  and  unity 
of  design,  was  never  completed  ; the  pillars  are 
much  damaged,  and  the  whole  will  soon  fall  to 
the  ground.  N.  of  this  building,  and  strongly 
contrasted  in  appearance,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  externally  a huge  heap  of  as 
ugly  buildings  as  can  well  he  seen.  A plain  un- 
om  amen  ted  door  admits  to  the  interior.  The  first 
place  entered  is  an  oblong  square,  having  a deep 
reservoir  for  water  in  the  middle,  and  baths  at  the 
sides  also,  with  parterres  and  rows  of  orange-trees 
ranged  around ; the  ceilings  and  walls  being  orna- 
mented with  intricate  stucco  and  fretwork  painted, 
gilt,  and  lettered,  ns  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
in  the  most  delicate  manner.  Beyond  this  is  the 
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Court  of  Lions,  an  oblong  enclosure,  100  ft.  by  50 
ft.,  once  paved  with  white  marble,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a garden,  and  surrounded  by  a colon- 
nade of  about  130  slender  white  marble  pil- 
lars irregularly  placed,  and  supporting  horse-snoe 
arches  that  run  round  the  place.  In  the  centre  is 
a fountain,  supported  by  thirteen  lions,  or  rather 
panthers  who  disgorge  water  into  a basin  of 
black  marble.  The  arabesque  work  here  is  most 
elaborate.  X.  of  the  last-mention cd  court  is  the 
tower  of  the  two  sisters,  a range  of  apartments 
having  a beautiful  ceiling  stuccoed  in  stalac- 
tites, and  beautifully  gilded,  and  a large  window  ; 
<»|iening  to  the  country;  and  on  the  op{s>site  side  : 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  where  the  chiefs  | 
of  that  noble  race  are  said  to  have  been  mas- 
sacred. The  Ilall  of  Amltassadom,  however,  may 
lie  truly  called  the  pride  of  the  Alhambra : it  is 
a square  of  30  ft.,  aud  is  CO  ft.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  cupola,  having  n ceiling  vaulted  in  a sin- 
gularly graceful  manner,  and  inlaid  with  mosaic 
of  mother  of  pearl  ; its  walls,  also,  being  adorned 
with  groups  of  tiowers,  and  lishca  intermingled 
with  arabesques  of  curious  workmanship.  Highly 
finished  inside,  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  exten- 
sive views  over  the  city,  the  dark  valley  of  the 
Da  mi,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The 
gardens,  whic  h abound  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  |ximcgranates,  and  myrtles,  lend  by  a low 
jiostem  gate  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  gene- 
ralife,  situated  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the  oppo- 
site hill.  In  the  building  itself  there  is  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  observation  ; but  the  myrtle 
groves  and  terraces  are  agreeable,  and  from  the 
latter  there  is  a charming  view  over  the  Alhambra 
an«l  its  gardens.  Above  the  palace,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  is  a sent  cut  in  the  rock,  which  the 
Moorish  kings  are  said  to  have  used  as  a point  of 
observation  during  the  siege  of  Granada.  In  the 
city  are  several  hospitals  the  largest  being  that  J 
of  San  Juan  dc  Ui“s.  The  university,  founded  in  ; 
1331,  lias,  on  the  average  from  900  to  1,000  stu- 
dents. Them  are  six  colleges  and  two  acade- 
mies; one  for  mathematics,  the  other  for  design. 
The  walks  aliout  the  city  are  most  beautiful  ; 
especially  two  alamedas.  one  on  the  Xenil,  above 
which  rise  orange  groves,  cypress  alleys,  and  clus- 
ters of  bouses  grouped  together  ; the  other  on  the 
lhirro,  flowing  through  a deep  romantic  ravine, 
whose  scenery  equals  that  of  Switzerland. 

< iranada,  many  years  ago,  had  extensive  fac- 
tories for  velvets,  silks,  and  ribands,  employing  | 
2,ftftft  hands,  ami  working  up  the  produce  of  the  t 
neighbourhood  (not  less  t han  2,800,000  lbs.  of  silk),  I 
w ith  large  paper-mills,  and  a nourishing  oil  trade,  i 
Hut  at  present  its  industry  is  in  a very  low  state. 
This  decline  in  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  [ 
Granada  has  been  ascribed  to  the  emancipation  • 
of  S.  America;  and  this,  probably,  may  have  had  1 
some  effect.  But  they  had  long  previously  been 
in  a state  of  purnlv.-i*  and  decay,  occasioned  by  \ 
the  vicious  regulations  and  the  oppressive  and  ] 
injurious  imposts  to  which  they  were  subject,  j 
The  principal  existing  business  is  carried  on  in  ! 
the  market-place,  surrounded  with  small  houses 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  orders,  and  in  a narrow 
crooked  street  called  El  Tactttin,  the  little  market, 
which  in  lietter  times  was  the  great  silk  mart. . 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a ha/nur  in  the 
Eastern  fashion,  each  stall  being  boarded  oft'  from  j 
the  rest ; but  in  none  of  these  is  there  much  ap{ia- 
rent  activity. 

The  Granadians  (called  the  Gascons  of  Spain)  | 
are  proud  of  their  city,  and  boast  not  a little 
of  its  antiquities  and  faded  grandeur,  reckoning 
themselves  at  the  same  time  most  constitutional 
citizens.  The  women  are  handsome  aud  elegant,  j 


like  the  rest  of  the  Andalusians,  hut  are.  spoiled 
by  adopting  French  costumes.  Like  the  rest  of 
their  countrywomen,  they  are  fond  of  theatres, 
masked  balls,  and  the  indispensable  tertulia.  Gra- 
nada is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  w*ho  formerly 
possessed  a revenue  of  above  25,000/.  a year,  and 
the  residence  of  a captain-general,  ami  is  governed 
by  a corregidor  and  two  alcaldes.  The  Alhambra 
has  its  separate  governor. 

The  early  history  of  Granada  is  hidden  in  oliscu- 
rity.  Under  the  Romans,  lUiberi*  was  a place  of 
some  importance,  being  made  by  them  a muni- 
cipal colony  entitled  Municipinm  Florcntinum  //?*- 
beritnnum . The  Goths  changed  the  Homan  name 
into  Eliberi,  and  allowed  the  place  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  present  city  was  founded  by  the 
Moors  in  the  loth  century,  and  tiecame  a part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  123C  it  was  strength- 
ened and  augmented,  in  consequence  of  being  se- 
lected by  Mohammed  Alhamor  as  the  capital  of 
life  new  kingdom.  The  throne  continued  in  the 
family  of  that  prince  till  1492.  when,  after  a year’s 
siege,  it  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Many  Moorish  families  continued  to  reside  here 
for  a century  and  a half  after  its  conquest,  and 
contributed  to  its  prosperity  aud  importance.  Va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity 
were  made  subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  (ira- 
nada ; but  these  having  proved,  as  is  alleged, 
totally  unsuccessful,  the  imbecile,  priest-ridden 
government  of  l’hilip  III.  resolved,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a few-  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  to  expel  the 
Moors  from  all  parts  of  Spain.  This  insane  reso- 
lution, by  which  the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  a 
large  number  of  its  most  industrious  and  valuable 
citizens,  was  carried  into  effect  in  1009  and  1(510, 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity. 
This  act  may  lie  said  to  have  consummated  the 
degradation  of  Spain ; and  her  vicious  institutions 
have  prevented  her  recovering,  down  even  to  the 
present  hour,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
bigotry  and  Stupidity*  of  her  rulers. 

GRANADA  (NEW).  Sec  CoH’mma. 

GRAXARD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Longford,  prow  Leinster,  13  m.  W.  by  N.  Long- 
ford. Pop.  2,058  in  1881,  and  1,671  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  one  street,  and  has  in  it  the  par. 
church,  a Rom.  Catli.  chapel,  a market-house,  and 
dispensary.  Adjoining  the  town  is  a remarkable 
ratli  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of  Granard,  which 
commands  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  agricultural 
produce,  are  held  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on  May 
3 and  Oct.  1.  Petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It 
is  a constabulary  station. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  a sea-port  town  of  Scotland, 
co.  Stirling,  par.  Falkirk,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  a point  where  this 
line  of  communication  unites  with  the  small  river 
Carton,  i m.  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  11  m.  SE. 
Stirling,  and  IK  \V.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  1,759  in  1861. 
The  town  is  substantially  built : public  buildings 
the  custom-house,  and  a large  Presbyterian  church, 
in  connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Grange- 
mouth has  spacious  warehouses,  commodious  quays 
for  shipping,  and  a dry  dock.  The  Carron  Iron 
Company,  distant  2 m.  inland,  has  a wharf  here 
for  its  vessels,  varying  from  15  to  2ft  in  number. 
The  place  may,  indeed,  l»c  regarded  as  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade,  not  only  of  Carron,  Falkirk, 
and  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  but  of  Stirling- 
shire, as  it  |H>ssesses  the  best  harbour  in  t lie- 
countv,  though  no  vessels  drawing  above  12  ft. 
water  can  with  ease  or  safety  approach  it.  The 
chief  exports  are  iron  goods,  grain,  and  wool ; but 
the  manufacturers  of  Stirling  and  St.  Killians, 
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also,  send  their  poods  by  land  carriage  to  l>e  ex- 
ported at  Grangemnutli.  The  chief  article  of 
foreign  import  is  timber;  and  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  to  a considerable  extent.  Timber  imported 
for  Stirling,  and, even  sometimes  for  Leith,  is 
landed  here,  and  conveyed  to  its  final  destination 
by  means  of  rafts.  The  custom-house  of  Grange- 
mouth. established  in  1810,  includes  the  subsidi- 
ary port  of  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  F<  rth. 
Gross  customs’  duties  received,  27,4694  in  1859 ; 
10.512/.  in  1801  ; and  15,341/.  in  18453. 

Grangemouth  was  founded  in  1771,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  has 
long  superseded  Airth,  which  had  previously  l>een 
the  chief  sea- port  of  Stirlingshire.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  all  employed  in  connection  with  the  trade 
of  the  place  or  the  canal,  except  a few  who  engage 
in  fishing.  Kinnnird  House,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bruce,  the.  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Kerse  House,  an  ele- 
gant seat  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  is  within  } m.  of  i 
Grangemouth. 

GRAN ‘PHAM,  n pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  Grant  ham.  on 
the  William.  98  m.  X.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and  , 
105}  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic,  bor.  4,954  and  of  pari.  bor.  11,121  in  1861,  i 
The  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  four  streets,  is  neat.  1 
clean,  and  well  lighted,  but  not  remarkable  for  its 
buildings,  and  is  wholly  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river.  An  increase  of  buildings  has  taken  j 
place  and  is  still  going  on,  principally  in  the  Spit- 
tlegate  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  a fine  sjie-  i 
cimeu  of  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  has  ; 
an  elegant  spire  270  ft.  high,  and  in  the  interior  | 
an  elaborately  carved  font,  and  some  splendid 
monuments:  in  the  vestry  is  a public  library;  left 
by  Hr.  Newcomlsv  master  of  St.  .lohn’s  Coll., 
Cambridge.  The  living,  a vicarage,  is  divided, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  two  prebends  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  guildhall  was  rebuilt  in  1787, 
with  the  addition  of  a spacious  assembly-room. 
The  grammar-school,  at  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  partly  educated,  was  founded  and  endowed  bv 
Henry  Vi II.  ami  bis  son  Edward  VI.,  out.  of  the 
spoils  of  a monastery  of  grey  friars  in  the  town.  | 
Grantham  is  not  a manufacturing  town  ; but  it  is 
said  to  be  flourishing,  and  its  trade  to  be  increas- 
ing. The  principal  trade  is  that  of  malting,  which 
is  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  There  is  a canal,  I 
uniting  the  town  with  the  Trent,  by  means  of 
which  an  extensive  export  of  com  and  other  agri- 1 
cultural  produce  takes  place,  ami  an  import,  prin-  ' 
cipally  of  coal,  with  which  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  a considerable  distance  are  supplied. 

The  Ihmt.,  which  was  formerly  ruled  by  2 alder-  i 
men,  13  com.  burgesses,  and  12  second  burgesses,  1 
according  to  a charter  granted  in  the  7th  of 
Charles  I.,  is  now  under  4 aldermen  ami  12  bur- 
gesses. Grantham  has  returned  2 mem.  to  the  II.  | 
of  C.  since  the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  Previously  to  , 
the  Reform  Act.  the  pari.  I*»r.  was  identical  with  i 
the  old  bor. ; the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  ■ 
freemen  not  rewiving  alms,  and  the  average  nnm- 
l>er  of  electors  for  30  years  before  1831,  was  8(54. 
The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  pari.  ! 
Ikw.,  so  as  to  make  it  include  the  whole  par.  Re- 
gistered electors,  739  in  1865,  of  whom  175  free- 
men. Markets  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  5c li  Monday  in  Lent,  Ascension  Day, 
July  10,  Oct.  2(5,  and  Dec.  17. 

Grantham  is  situated  on  the  old  Roman  road 
called  Ermine  Street,  and  was  a strong  Roman 
station.  At  the  time  of  the  Nomian  survey  it 
was  a royal  demesne.  It  was  first  incorporated  by 
Edward  IV.  in  14(53,  and  received,  in  addition,  12 
charters  of  later  date. 

Vou  II. 
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I GRANVILLE  (an.  Gruntwnttm),  a fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  dep.  Manrhe,  cap.  cant., 
built  on  and  adjoining  to  a steep  rocky  promon- 
tory projecting  into  the  English  Channel  30  m. 
S\V.  St.  Lo.  and  4(5  WSW.  Caen,  with  which  it 
i is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  17,180  in  1861. 

[ Granville  is  the  only  fortified  town  on  the  coast. 
Iwtween  Cherbourg  and  St,  Main ; it  is  encircled 
by  strong  walls,  which  shut  the  citadel  off  from  a 
j suburb  on  the  E.  and  SE. ; and  though  irregularly 
laid  out  with  precipitous  ami  narrow  streets,  con- 
tains many  venerable  edifices,  among  which  is  a 
Gothic  par.  church.  It  has  nn  hospital,  and  some 
good  baths.  The  port,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
is  spacious  and  secure,  being  defended  W.  and  SW. 
by  a large  and  handsome  granite  pier,  which  cost 
2,500,000  francs.  The  harbour  is  partially  dry  at 
low  water.  There  is  regular  steam  communica- 
tion between  Granville  and  St.  Ilelier,  Jersey.  30 
m.  distant.  Granville  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  of  a school  of  navigation ; and  the 
residence  of  a commissary  of  marine.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  the  cod  and  oyster  fisheries.  The  latter 
of  these  employ  about  800  hands,  in  90  boats,  of 
alNiut  1 2 tons  each.  In  the  cod-fisheries  of  New- 
foundland about  70  vessels,  of  100  to  350  tons 
each,  are  employed,  with  aliout  3,000  men ; be- 
sides which,  about  15  vessels  arc  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  French  colonies  with  salt  fish.  Thirteen 
vessels  are  employed  in  trailing  with  the  E.  ami 
W.  Indies,  of  the  burden  of  4,100  tons.  AI»mit  33 
smaller  vessels  arc  employed  in  the  coasting  ami 
channel  island  trade.  The  total  burden  of  the 
shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to  22,000  tons. 
Eggs  are  largely  exported  from  Granville  to  Lon- 
don. Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by 
the  English  in  1695;  and  was  partly  destroyed  by 
the  Vendean  troops  in  1793. 

GRASSE,  a town  of  France.  di*p.  Vnr.  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a hill  faring  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  about  7 m.  distant,  anil 
23  m.  NE.  Draguignam.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861. 
The  situation  of  Grasse  is  highly  picturesque ; 
from  the  S.  it  rises  in  successive  terraces  of  white 
houses,  having  at  its  summit  the  principal  church, 
and  a large  Gothic  tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the 
walls  by  which  it  was  surrounded  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  pros- 
pects, and  enjoys  a healthy  climate;  though  the 
heat  in  summer  is  oppressive.  'The  buildings  of 
the  town  arc  generally  good:  but  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  : it  has,  however, 
a large  open  market-place,  clean,  ami  surrounded 
by  good  shops  ; and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  a fine 
public  promenade.  The  town  is  extremely  well- 
furnished  with  water  by  a rivulet  which  rises  above 
it;  and  which  supplies  not  only  the  public  foun- 
tains, and  two  considerable  reservoirs,  but  turns 
many  mills,  and  supplies  various  factories.  The 
principal  church  is  a large,  but  low'*  heavy  Gothic 
building;  it  has  a curious  crypt  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  a marble  altar,  ami  some  good  jointings. 
There  are  3 hospitals,  in  the  chapel  of  one  of 
which  are  3 paintings  by  Rutieiix  : a town  hall, 
exchange,  theatre,  communal  college,  pubtic  li- 
brary with  5,000  vols.,  and  gallery  of  paintings. 
Some  Roman  antiquities  exist  here ; particularly 
a small  edifice  about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  formerly 
used  as  a chapel,  but  supplied  to  have  l»een  origin- 
ally a temple  of  Jupiter.  Grasse  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub-prefecture,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  commerce.  It  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  perfumery,  ami  has  a large  trade  in 
that  article,  which  dates  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Great  quantities  of  onuige- 
flmver  water  and  essences  **f  various  kind  are  dis- 
tilled; aud  extensive  purchases  of  Itnliau  ]>er- 
. G G 
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fumery  arc  made  by  the  inhabitants,  who  also  buy  j 
up  the  flower*  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  and  i 
the  dcp.  of  Nice,  and  the  oil  of  their  own  arron-  i 
riissoment.  In  the  latter  article,  as  well  as  fruits  ! 
Grasse  has  an  active  trade : it  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  organziued  silk, 
linen,  thread,  leather,  soap,  liqueurs,  and  brandy.  ! 
Fine  marble  and  alabaster  are  found  in  its  neigh-  | 
bourhood.  The  present  town  is  sai«l  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  583,  from  a colony  of  Sardinian  Jews, 
who  had  embraced  Christianity.  In  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  the  adjacent  coasts  being  frequently  : 
ravaged  by  the  Saracen.-,  Grasse  received  great  | 
accessions  to  its  )>opulation  in  emigrants  from  , 
Frejus  and  Antibes 

GKATZ  (Slav.  Xirmrfzki  Gradrtz.  ‘the  motin-  ; 
tain  fortress  of  Niemezki’),  a city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  cap.  Styria,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
situated,  on  both  sides  the  Mur,  a tributary  of  the  ; 
Drava, 82  m.  NIC.  Laybach,  km  m.  NNW.  Agram, 
and  8lt  m.  SW,  Vienna,  on  the  railway  from  j 
Vienna  to  Trieste.  Pop.  63.176  in  1861.  Griitz 
is,  next  to  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Trieste,  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  most  important  city  of  the 
German  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  stands 
in  the  X.  part  of  an  oblong  plain,  und  consists  of 
the  city  proper  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mur;  and 
four  extensive  suburbs,  the  Murstadt  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  opposite  side 
by  two  bridges,  ami  three  others.  The  ancient 
fortifications  were  finally  levelled  by  the  French 
in  1809.  A great  bluff  lump  of  rock,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  the  N.  extremity  of,  or 
rather  within,  the  city  itself,  and  whereon  once 
stood  the  citadel,  serves  now  only  as  an  occasional 
promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  thence  to  survey 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
After  Salsburg  and  Innsbruck,  Griitz  Ixatsts  of  a 
more  picturesque  situation  than  anv  other  city  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  All  around  its  plain, 
through  which  the  Mur,  a large  nnd  rapid  river, 
flows  amidst  tiehls  of  com  and  rural  hamlets,  rises 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  none  very  high,  but 
finely  diversified  in  form,  green,  nnd  wooded  ; and 
beyond  those  again  are  beheld,  towards  the  X.  anti 
\\\,  the  lofty  mountain  masses  of  Upper  Styria 
nnd  Carinthia.  rising  in  rugged  grandeur,  and  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  j 

Griitz,  with  its  suburb**,  is  about  1$  German,  or 
nearly  7 English  m.  incite. ; but  the  city  itself 
forms  but  a very  small  part  of  the  whole,  being 
only  520  fathoms  in  length  by  420  in  breadth,  and 
containing  about  30  streets  and  open  spaces,  with  j 
little  more  than  400  houses.  The  interior  is  like  ; 
that  of  most,  ancient  towns.  The  streets  are  gene-  , 
rally  narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into  j 
large  irregular  ‘ Places.’  The  shops  are  tolerable ; | 
the  houses  of  the  higher  classes,  all  of  stone,  are  | 
spacious  and  gloomy ; and  such  is  the  character  i 
also  of  the  churches,  many  of  which  are  highly 
decorated  within.  The  inner  city,  like  that  of  | 
Vienna,  is  surrounded  by  high  ramparts,  now 
of  no  use  its  fortifications,  and  is  entered  by  six 
gates.  The  ramparts,  together  with  the  glacis  or 
esplanade  beyond  them,  farm  the  favourite  walks 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  esplanade  is  planted  with 
chestnut  trees,  and  is  well  kept.  The  city  and  its  j 
suburbs  generally  are  tolerably  well  built,  ami  : 
contain  many  good  private,  as  well  as  some  fine 
public,  edifice* ; blit  the  thoroughfares,  especially  J 
in  the  inner  town,  are  mostly  ill-paved  and  ill- 
drained. 

Grill z has  twenty-three  churches  and  chapels, 
besides  sewn  monasteries.  The  cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  iEgidi,  a Gothic  edifice  built  in 
1456,  contains  many  handsome  marble  monu- 
ments. Near  it  is  a chapel  in  the  Italian  style. 


containing  the  mausoleum  of  Ferdinand  II.,  a na- 
tive of  Griitz.  Op|H*site  this  edifice  is  the  Con- 
ricte,  the  largest  building  in  tiriltz.  formerly  a 
Jesuits’  college,  now  a public  school  belonging  to 
the  university.  The  latter  institution,  founded 
by  Charles  Francis,  duke  of  Styria,  in  1586,  was 
closed  by  Joseph  II.  and  reopened  by  the  emperor 
Francis  in  1827.  It  is  one  of  the  second  order, 
having  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  philosophy. 
In  medicine  lectures  are  given,  but  no  degrees  are 
conferred.  The  library,  according  to  Turnbull, 
comprises  about  60.000  yoUl,  2.000  MSS.,  and  se- 
veral literary  curiosities.  It  is  kept  partly  in  some 
smaller  rooms,  but  principally  in  a lofty,  spacious, 
and  elegant  saloon,  which,  at  the  period  when  the 
university  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits 
was  not  unfrequently  used  as  a theatre,  for  the 
|>erfonnancc  of  ‘ Mysteries.’  The  ordinary  stu- 
dents attending  the  university  exceed  300.  The 
Hun 7,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Styrian  dukes,  now 
the  resilience  of  the  governor;  the  par.  church, 
with  the  highest  tower  in  the  town,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Tintoretto;  the  lutndhau *,  a very  ancient 
edifice,  in  which  the  estates  or  pari,  of  Styria 
meet,  nnd  in  which  the  ducal  hat  of  Styria  is  pre- 
served; the  new  council-house,  built  in  1807;  the 
theatre,  and  the  palaces  of  various  noblemen,  are 
the  other  prinri|»al  buildings.  One  wing  of  the 
Landhatis  is  called  the  ‘ arsenal,'  and  is  filled  with 
many  thousand  suits  of  rusty  armour. 

But  the  pride  of  Griitz  nnd  of  Styria  i*  the 
Johanneum , one  of  the  most  valuable  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  late  archduke  John,  whence  its  name  ; by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  1811,  and  who  presented 
to  it  the  whole  of  his  extensive  collections  in  art 
and  science.  Its  object  is  the  ene«»uragement  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Styria,  by  means  of 
collections,  lectures,  and  a public  library.  The 
museum  of  natural  history'  occupies  thirteen  rooms, 
some  very'  spacious.  The  departments  of  minc- 
ralogy  and  zoology  have  very  complete  collections 
of  the  mineral*  and  animals  of  Styria.  and  the 
botanical  department  contains  a koriut  neats  of 
more  than  15,000  plant*.  There  are  collections  of 
the  manufactured  articles  of  Styria,  and  of  the 
agricultural  ami  mechanical  implements  used  in 
the  duchy ; besides  which,  are  specimens  or  mo- 
dels of  the  princi|>al  instruments  and  machines 
of  all  kind*  adopted  for  similar  purposes  in  foreign 
countries.  One  room  is  devoted  to  antiquities, 
comprising  many  Homan,  Sty  rian.  nnd  other  coins, 
and  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  other  antinuities. 
Near  this  room  is  a fire-proof  apartment  for  the 
custody  of  records,  containing,  among  other  docu- 
ments, several  charters  of  the  ninth  nnd  tenth 
centuries,  especially  one  of  878  by  the  emperor 
Carloman.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  is  now- 
attached  to  the  building.  The  salaries  of . the 
eminent  professors,  who  give  lecture*  on  mi- 
neralogy, geology,  botany,  chemistry,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts,  are  defrayed  by  the 
Stande , or  provincial  |inrlinment,  the  students  at- 
tending gratis.  The  library,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  at  large,  comprises  the  best  standard  works 
of  all  countries.  There  is  another  reading-room 
and  library  attached  to  the  Johanneum.  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  gratuitously,  and  natives 
on  payment  of  about  2s.  (id.  a mouth.  It  receives 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  from  all 
parts  of  Germany'.  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ; in  all,  more  than  a hundred  journals. 

Besides  the  foregoing  educational  establish- 
ments, Griitz  has  a gymnasium,  episcopal  academy, 
military  school,  a school  for  teacher*,  female  semi- 
naries, a school  kept  by  Urstiline  nuns,  school*  of 
music,  dancing,  oratory,  the  fine  arts,  and  many 
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Sunday  schools,  and  others  for  the  instruction  of 
the  poor.  There  are  five  convents  and  two  monas- 
teries. The  splendid  abbey,  built  by  Ferdinand 
II.  for  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  of  his  hunting  20,000  Protestant 
hi  Ides  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was 
converted  by  Joseph  II.  to  the  purpose  of  a mad-  ; 
house.  Griitz  has  six  hospitals,  besides  others  , 
belonging  to  some  of  the  monastic  establishments, 
a foundling  hospital,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums,  and  various  other  benevolent  institutions;  1 
a provincial  gaol,  workhouse,  some  military  maga- 
zines, a society  for  the  furtherance  of  agriculture, 
other  learned  associations,  and  several  collection*  ! 
of  paintings.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  highest  civil  j 
authorities  for  the  duchy  of  Stvria ; of  the  mill-  ■ 
tarv  commandant  for  Stvria,  lllvria,  and  the  Tyrol;  i 
the  prov.  pari,  of  the  duchy ; the  council  for  the  i 
circle  of  Griitz;  and  the  residence  of  the  prince-  ! 
bishop  of  Seckau.  Its  principal  manufacture*  are 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  iron  wire, 
nails,  and  other  metallic  goods;  it  ha*^  however,  1 
others  of  starch,  hats,  rosoglio,  paper,  ana  earthen- 
ware. Its  trade  in  timber,  iron,  clover-seed,  and 
the  other  products  of  Stvria,  with  Hungary,  I 
Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  Turkey,  is  considera-  : 
hie ; and  it  has  a large  share  of  the  transit  trade  1 
lietwccn  Vienna  ami  Trieste,  It  has  two  large  ' 
fairs  yearly.  The  Mur,  though  it  often  greatly 
injures  the  eitv  and  its  vicinity  by  its  inundations, 
renders  the  latter  very  fertile.  Gratz  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  is  one  of 
the  cheajiest  towns  in  the  Austrian  dominions : 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  retired  officers  of  the 
army,  and  persons  of  rank  hut  with  limited  means. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  Griitz  was  a town  of 
some  consideration;  in  1127  it  became  the  resi-  1 
dence  of  the  dukes  of  Stvria.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  18(19,  after  a siege  of  seven  days.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  it  was  for  a while  the  resi- 
dence of  Charles  X.,  and  the  exiled  royal  family 
of  France. 

GRAUDENZ  (Slav.  Grutizimlz ),  a town  of  the 
kingd.  and  prov.  Prussia,  gov.  Marienwerder,  cap. 
circ,  same  name,  on  the  Vistula,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  Ismts ; 60  in.  8.  hv  K. 
Dantzic,  near  the  railway  from  Dantzic  to  ltcrlin. 
Pop,  12,784  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a garrison  of 
2.669.  The  town  is  walled,  and  further  defended 
by  a strong  fortress  erected  on  the  Vistula  in  1776. 
It  has  three  suburlis,  live  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a 
Lutheran  church,  two  superior  schools,  a teachers’ 
seminary,  house  of  correction  for  W.  Prussia,  with 
which  an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  ju- 
venile felons  is  connected,  circle  council,  board  of 
taxation,  judicial  court  of  the  first  class  for  the  j 
district  and  town,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco 
and  carriages,  with  extensive  breweries,  and  some 
trade  in  com  nnd  woollen  cloth. 

GRAVESEND,  a bor.,  market-town,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  England,  eo.  Kent,  bund.  Tolting- 
t rough,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Thames,  20  m.  E. 
by  S.  London  by  road,  and  24  m.  by  North  Kent 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  7,885,  and  of  mimic,  bor. 
18,782  in  1861,  That  part  of  the  town  which 
adjourns  the  river  has  steep,  narrow,  inconvenient, 
dirty-looking  streets;  but  the  upper  nnd  more 
recent  j*art  is  built  in  letter  taste,  with  wide  * 
streets,  neat  and  cheerful  residences,  and  pretty  j 
gardens.  The  prim*i|Mil  edifices  arc  the  old  church, 
built  of  brick,  tn  1780;  a town-hall  and  market- 
place, handsomely  built,  but  pent  up  amid  mean 
and  dirty  houses ; a custom-house,  and  a small 
theatre.  A battery  lies  to  the  E,  of  the  town, 
nearly  facing  Tilbury  Fort.,  on  the  Essex  shore. 
Two  or  three  hotels  are  amongst  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  place.  W.  of  the  town,  on  the  J 
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river  hank,  are  some  baths,  beautifully  as  well  ns 
commodiouslv  constructed,  and  forming  a highly 
ornamental  feature  from  the  water.  The  pier, 
which  is  of  iron,  is  a modem  erection,  built  by  the 
corporation,  ami  bringing  in  a large  income  by  the 
tolls  levied  on  the  visitors  and  others  landing  there. 
Another  pier,  or  jetty  of  wood,  ha*  been  erected 
300  yards  E.  of  the  former,  by  parties  opposed  in 
interest  to  the  corjx»ration : both  are  extensive 
proprietors  of  steam-lionts  plying  between  1/mdon 
ami  this  place.  Nearly  j m.  S.  of  the  river  is  a 
suburb,  called  Windmill  Hill,  with  tea-gardens 
and  archery  grounds : from  the  summit  is  a fine 
view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  parts  of  Kent. 
The  village  of  Milton  is  chiefly  known  by  ita 
nicturesque  church,  nearly  1 m.  E.  from  the  town. 
Northtleet.  lying  1$  m.  W.  is  a favourite  place  of 
resort  for  those  who  dislike  the  hustle  of  Graves- 
end. The  fixed  pop.  consists  principally  of  ship- 
carpenters.  bargemen,  watermen,  and  people  em- 
ployed in  the  chalk-works. 

Gravesend  some  years  ago  placed  its  main 
dejiendence  on  the  trade  brought  to  it  by  ships 
wanting  supplies  of  various  kinds,  nnd  by  captains 
and  passengers  passing  through  and  staying  in  the 
town ; since  the  establishment  of  steam-hoats, 
however,  and  the  erect  ion  of  the  pier,  it  ha*  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  nnd  importance,  the 
cheap  ami  speedy  communication  having  rendered 
it  a place  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
middle  classes,  many  of  which  have  houses  here, 
to  which  thev  come  daily  »r  weekly  at  the  close  of 
business.  The  crowds  of  visitor*  on  Sunday,  in 
fine  weather,  are  very  great.  Much  of  the  land 
nl>out  the  town  is  occupied  by  market-gardeners, 
who  raise  vegetables  for  the  London  market. 

Gravesend,  which  was  ineorjioraud  with  Milton 
in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth,  was,  Infore  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act,  under  the  local  jurisdiction  of  a mayor, 
12  jurats,  nnd  24  common  councilmen,  with  a 
recorder,  ami  other  officers.  By  that  act  the  bor. 
was  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  a part  of  North- 
fleet  parish,  ami  divided  into  two  wants,  governed 
by  six  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and  18 
counsellors.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  W. 
Kent.  Markets, Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs, 
May  4 and  Oct.  24. 

The  town  is  called  Greveitham  in  Domesday 
Book,  ami  its  later  name  was  Greves-end,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  .Saxon  gere/a , or  German 
gre re,  ruler,  ami  mile,  boundary,  because  the  town 
was  the  limit  of  the  ancient  portreve’s  authority. 
The  high  Iwiiliff*  was  called  the  port  re  ve  in  the 
14lb  century.  In  the  time  of  Richnnl  II.  the  town 
was  burnt  by  the  French,  nnd  many  of  the  inbsh. 
carried  into  captivity.  In  the  same  reign  the 
watermen  of  Gravesend  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  of  conveying  passengers  to  London,  which 
right  is  still  acknowledged,  by  a yearly  compensa- 
tion from  the  steam-packet  companies.  The  town 
was  first  defended  towards  the  river  in  the  reign 
of  llenrv  VIII.,  when  Tilbury  Fort  was  erected. 

GRAVIN' A,  a town  of  8outhcm  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  33$  m.  SW. 
Bari.  Pop.  10,860  in  1862.  The  town  is  a bishop’s 
sec,  has  a cathedral,  and  eight  other  churches, 
several  convents,  and  a college.  Two  large  fairs 
arc  held  annually.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  some 
strength,  having  been  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Sararens  in  975. 

GRAY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  llaute-Kaono, 
cap.  armnd.,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the  Saone, 
28  m.  SW.  Vesoul  on  the  railway  from  Vesoul  to 
Dole.  Pop.  7.051,  in  1861.  The  town  has  a fine 
quay,  and  a handsome  bridge  arnws  the  Saone; 
but  its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep.  It 
is  well  furnished  with  public  fountains;  has  an 
o a 2 
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ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  cavalry  j 
barracks,  n town-hall,  built  in  156*,  an  exchange, 
par.  chureh,  rnnrummal  college,  public  library,  with  j 
4.000  vols„  and  a remarkable  water-mill  serving  j 
various  purposes.  Gray  has  an  extensive  trade, 
being  an  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  S.  des- 
tined fur  the  E.  of  France.  It  has  4 large  annual 
fairs. 

GREECE,  a modem  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  i 
the  most  celebrated  state  of  nutiqiiitv.  In  its 
nourishing  period  Greece  comprised  the  S.  portion 
of  the  great  E.  peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended 
X.  to  about  lat.  42°,  including  Thessalv,  and  a |>art 
of  modem  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  Crete,  ; 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  • Hot  cuncta 
Gracia,  qua  Jama,  qua  gloria,  qua  doctrirut,  qua 
jjluri mis  at  (thus , (pur  ef  feint  imprrio  rt  bellied  /a  tide 
Jhjru it,  jMtrvum  quemdam  locum  Eurtmtt  tenet,  sem- 
perque  tenuit.'  (Cicero  pro  Flacco,  § 27.)  This 
famuus  region  was  originally  called  Hellas  ( EAAis), 
and  received  the  name  of  Greece  from  Grants,  a 
Thessalian  prince.  (Plin.  IlisL  Nat.,  lili.  iv.  § 7.) 
The  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  though  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  country  anciently  so  called,  com- 
prises the  territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
interesting  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  includes  that 
i»ortion  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  gulfs  of  Arta  and 
Yolo,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  them 
nearly  due  E.  ami  \Y„  with  the  islands  of  Eubcea, 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  X.  ami  \V.  Sporades.  These 
dominions  lie  between  lat.  36°  16'  and  39°  34'  X., 
and  long.  2»>°  42'  30"  and  26°  28'  E. ; the  conti- 
nental portion  having  X.  the  Turkish  pachnlics  of 
Trikhala  (Thessaly),  ami  Albania  (Epirus),  and  , 
lieing  surrounded  every  where  else  by  the  Medi-  i 
terrnnenn,  denominated  on  the  VV.  the  Ionian  Sea;  i 
and  on  the  E.  the  .Kgean  or  Levant.  Total  area  ! 
of  the  kingdom,  including  the  Ionian  Hands,  19,340  ■ 
sq.m.;  pop.  of  the  kingdom,  1,096,810  in  1*61, 
and  of  the  Ionian  Islands — annexed  in  1864 — ' 
232,426  in  1360. 

Population. — Con tinental  Greece  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  principal  portions:  the  northern. or 
Hellas,  comprising  what  has  been  called  E.  ami  i 
\V.  Greece ; and  the  southern,  comprising  the 
Murea.  an.  Pelojronnesut,  The  political  division  : 
is — Greece  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  or  nomar-  j 
chics— subdivided  into  eparchies — with  the  follow- 
ing population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851 
and  that  of  1*61 : — 
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I Attica  and  Bceotia  . 

| K:ilxro 

; Ptithiotis 

' Acamauia  an<l  .Etolia 
Argollt  and  < ’orinth  . 
Achnla  and  Ells  . . 

i Arcadia 

Messcnia  ..... 

I.Hf'onia 

C\ c lades 

Total  .... 


Population 


ISil 

I imi  i 

87.231 

116,024 

M.297 

72,368 

S 1 

102.291 

99.049 

109.392 

10,1.248 

138.249 

1141,941 

113.719  , 

120.872 

96,948  1 

28,909 

117.181  1 

87,801 

112,910  j 

108,021 

118.130  ; 

998,122 

1,096^10  | 

The  decennial  increase  of  population  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  decrease  in  others,  jioint  U>  ; 
a continual  migration  of  the  inhabitants,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  unsettled  state  of  landed  property. 
Thus  the  mountainous  [trovince  of  Arcadia  is  gra- 
dually getting  depopulated,  bv  emigration  seaward 
into  Laconia  and  Argolis.  The  same  movement  1 
is  taking  place  in  many  districts  of  the  Ionian  j 
Hands.  Of  the  1.096.810  inhabitants  of  eotiti-  ( 
nental  Greece,  registered  at  the  census  of  1861,  ! 
there  were  567,334  males  and  529.476  females.  It 


is  a curious  fact  that  the  number  of  male  in- 
habitants should  exceed  in  Greece  the  females, 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  all  other  Etmqican 
countries. 

Physical  Geography. — G recce  possesses,  in  a high 
degree,  those  geographical  features  which  distin- 
guish Europe  at  large.  Xo  country  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  its  shore*, 
and  its  surface.  Its  X.  portion,  Hellas,  stretches 
WNW.  to  ESK.  for  about  200  m„  gradually  de- 
creasing in  breadth  from  Acamanin  to  Cape  Co- 
louna  in  Attica.  Its  S.  portion,  the  Mona,  is  a 
peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modem  name  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a mulberry  leaf.  Its 
actual  shape,  however,  is  more  like  that  of  a vine 
leaf;  it  is  united  NE.  to  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  X.  to 
is  about  140  m. ; its  breadth  varies  from  60  to 
135  m. : it  comprises  about  half  the  area  of  the 
newly  erected  kingdom. 

The  surface  of  Greece  is  throughout  mountain- 
ous, and  scarcely  ativ  room  is  left  for  plains.  Such 
of  the  latfer  as  exist  are  principally  along  the  sea- 
shore, or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  else  are  mere 
basins,  once  forming  the  beds  of  mountain  lake*, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  or  communi- 
cating with  each  other  only  by  deep  and  narrow 
gorges.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Mantineia.  Or- 
chomenos,  Stymphalua,  Topolias,  and  Copais.  The 
most  extensive  tracts  of  plain  country  are  in  W. 
Hellas,  and  on  the  N\Y.  and  X.  shores  of  the 
Morea.  These  are  also  t lie  most  productive  parts 
of  the  country;  but  other  very  fertile,  though 
small,  plains  are  scattered  through  the  E.  of  Greece, 
as  those  of  Itccotia,  E.  I ’hoc  is.  Marathon,  and  many 
others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently,  the  granaries 
of  the  country.  The  most  flourishing  cities  of  an- 
tiquity. as  Athens,  Eleusis,  Megara,  ( ’orinth,  Argos, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  wen*  situated  in  the  midst  or 
on  the  borders  of  these  plains  ; and  others,  as  Tri- 
poliz/.a.  Is*ondari,  Mistra,  Gastouni,  Patras,  Mis- 
solonghi,  Zeitoun,  and  Livadia,  which,  in  modem 
times,  liave  ranked  amongst  the  |irincipal  towns 
in  Greece,  have  been  similarly  located. 

The  Mountains  belong  to  the  Alpine  system, 
being  a continuation  of  the  Julian  Alpo,  so  re- 
markable in  their  w hole  extent  for  their  numerous 
grottoes  and  caverns.  The  princi|*al  chain — that 
of  Pindus — runs  NW.  to  SE.  through  the  centre 
of  Hellas  as  far  ns  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On 
entering  Greece,  the  Pindus  chain  is  supposed  to 
lie  nearly  7,7<X)  ft.  in  height.  It  sends  off  on  its 
\V.  side  s«ane  ranges  through  Acamanin  and 
.Etolia,  and  the  range  of  Mount  Zagora  or  Heli- 
con in  llu*<»tia:  but  its  offsets  on  this  side  are  of 
very  inferior  height.  The  mountains  of  A ca mania 
in  general  are  estimated  at  only  about  1,900  ft.  in 
height;  and  Mount  Palco  Youna,  the  summit  of 
Helicon,  has  only  5,738  ft.  of  elevation.  On  the 
E.  side  the  branches  of  Pindus  are  more  lofty : 
Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  (sunt  in  Greece,  and 
near  its  X.  boundary,  is  8,239  ft.  high ; and  Kata- 
liothrn  ((Eta),  7.061  ft.  The  celebrated  Mount 
Parnassus  is  a part  of  the  central  mountain  chain : 
its  principal  summit,  Liakoura,  is  8,068  ft.  in 
height.  Mount  Elatea  ( Citharon ) is  4,629  ft. ; and 
in  Attica,  Panics  4.036,  Pentclicua  3,642,  and 
Hymettus  (Trclo-couni)  3,370  ft.  high.  A moun- 
tain chain  mils  through  Euboea  in  its  whole  length 
nearly  jwrallel  to  tlmt  of  Pindus;  its  highest  point. 
Mount  Delphi  (DirjdtossuM),  near  its  centre,  reaches 
the  elevation  of  5, <25  ft.  A chain  passes  through 
the  Isthmus,  and  nearly  through  the  Morea  FI.  to 
\Y.,  giving  oft’  lateral  branches,  which  reach  quite 
to  the  extremities  of  the  four  S.  promontories  of 
the  (icninsula.  The  culminating  point  in  this  i«art 
of  Greece  is  Mount  bt.  Elias  ( Tuygetos ),  in  Mains. 
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7,900  ft.  high.  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches 
the  limit  of  perpetual  mow.  (Brugtiii  re,  On>- 
CTaphie : IVvtier,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  viii.  part  3; 
Ex|iedition  Scientifique  de  Moree  et  Atlas.) 

Hirers  am/  Lakes. — Greece  has  no  navigable 
river,  nor  would  any  be  worth  notice,  but  for  the 
classical  recollections  which  attach  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  soil  and  waters  of  this  celebrated 
country.  The  Aspro-Pntamos  ( Acheluus ) Ik* tween 
Etolia  and  Acarnnnia,  is  the  largest;  the  principal 
remaining  ones  are  the  Gavrins  Mavro-rolamos 
(('rphissus  of  Ifevotia),  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Tnjxdins,  the  llellada  ( Sjterchiu* ) Asoj>o,  the 
Athenian  Cephissua  and  llis.sus, — in  the  Morea, 
the  Houphia  ( Alpheus ).  Vasilico  ( Euroias ),  Iliaco 
(Peneus),  Plunizza  (Jnac/ius),  Mavra- Nero  (the 
ancient  Stys),  A*c.  The  principal  lake  is  that  of 
Topolias  ( ('opals),  in  W.  Botsitia,  said  by  Thiersch 
to  be  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  a very 
irregular  shape,  and  in  winter  is  sometimes  15  ra. 
long,  by  10  ni.  broad ; but  its  size  varies  con- 
siderably at  iliflerent  periods  of  the  year.  In 
summer,  it  is  reduced  to  a mere  swamp,  partly 
cultivated,  and  panly  covered  with  reeds,  and 
emitting  pestiferous  exhalations.  It  contains 
se  eral  small  islands,  and  1ms  a subterranean 
outlet  for  its  waters  under  Mount  Ptmm  into  the 
Channel  of  Talanti.  There  are  a few  insignificant 
pools  in  the  Morea,  including  the  Lernean  and 
}>tympbalian  lakes,  so  famous  in  classic  fable. 
The  former  of  these  • is  formed  by  several  clear 
and  copious  springs  (the  veritable  heads  of  the 
Jfyt/ra ),  which  rush  out  of  u ri»ck  at  the  foot  of 
a hill.  The  lake  is,  however,  so  diminutive,  and 
so  much  concealed  by  reeds  and  other  aouatic 
plants,  that  it  might  easily  be  passed  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  traveller.’  (I)od- 
wcll.)  Marshes  are  numerous.  Nearly  the  whole 
N\  shore  of  the  Morea,  from  ( 'orinth  to  Patras,  is 
low  and  marshy;  and  tin?  inhah.  of  both  those 
towns,  ns  well  as  of  Nauplia,  Argos  and  Zeitoun, 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a portion  of  that  of 
Athens,  sutler,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  from 
vwlarit  generated  by  stagnant  ] tools. 

The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  Greece  is  ob- 
viated by  the  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the 
sea,  which  indent  its  coasts  on  every  side,  and 
afford  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,*  while  they 
add  to  the  vpriety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
The  principal  gulfs  or  bays  are  those  of  Yolo, 
Zeitoun,  I.gina,  or  Athens  (Sin.  Sanmicus),  and 
Argos  or  Nauplia  on  the  E. ; Kolokyrhia  and 
Huron  on  the  S. ; Arkhadia,  Patras,  ami  Arta,  on 
the  YV.;  and  the  extensive  ami  beautiful  Gulf  of 
(’orinth,  between  Hellas  and  the  Morea.  Between 
Eul *ea  and  the  main  land  are  the  Channels  of 
Talanti  and  Egripo,  united  by  the  ancient  Kuri- 
pus.  The  shores  of  Greece  are  mostly  abrupt. 
The  chief  headlands  are,  CapeR  Mantclo  in  Eutxcn, 
Colunna  (Sunium),  and  Skyllo  ( ScylUevm)  on  the 
E. ; St.  Angelo  ( Malea),  Mutapan  ( Tanarum) , and 
Gallo  (Acritas  PrX  on  the  S. ; and  klarenza  and 
Skropha  on  the  W.  coasts.  (Leake,  Col.,  Travels 
in  N.  Greece  and  the  Morea;  Hoffmann's  Europa 
und  seine  Bewohner.) 

Geology  anti  Minerals. — The  central  chain  of 
Pindus  is  composed  in  great  part  of  primitive 
racks,  as  serpentine,  covered  with  a yellowish- 
green  steatite,  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  other 
schists.  Bocks  of  this  kind  are  also  met  with  in 
E.  Hellas;  and  they  are  plentiful  in  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands, 
part  ieularly  Mv  cone  and  Delos.  Slate  occurs  in 
the  ridge  of  (Eta  and  several  of  the  inoimtain- 
masses  of  Messcnia  and  Arcadia.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  however,  consists 
of  secondary  formations.  Greece,  generally  speak- 


ing, is  a region  of  compact  grey  limestone.  This 
material  ascends  to  a considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  chain  of  (Eta,  as  well 
as  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  it.  The  calcareous  formations 
are  similar  in  apj>enrancc  to  those  of  the  N.  of 
Ireland ; and  contain  in  many  places  great  quan- 
tities of  silex.  The  shores  of  the  Morea  are 
| bordered  by  tertiary  formations,  containing  an 
| abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Volcanic  action  is 
dearly  traceable,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
| islands.  The  whole  of  Greece  abounds  with  caverns 
| and  fissures,  whence  sulphureous  and  other  mephi- 
tic vapour*  arise,  which  were  taken  advantage  of 
| ill  antiquity,  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  for  prac- 
j tising  religious  deceptions.  There  are  numerous 
hot  and  cold  mineral  springs,  both  snline  and  aul- 
I phureous ; but  few  have  vet  been  analysed,  hi 
some  parts  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre;  this 
is  especially  the  case  near  Corinth  and  Kalavrita. 
Marble  of  various  colours,  red  and  green  in  the 
Nlorea,  and  white  at  Pentclicus  in  Attica,  p«>r- 
pliyry,  slate,  gypsum,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  gold,  and 
! silver,  in  small  quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manga- 
j nose,  alum,  sulphur,  and  asphaltuin,  are  amongst 
the  principal  mineral  products;  hut  the  quantities 
I of  any  of  them  at  present  obtained  are  quite  in- 
1 significant.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  eompc1- 
tent  authorities  that  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
leud  mines  of  Attica  and  the  islands  of  Slphnos 
and  Seriphos  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  Iron 
abounds  in  Seyms,  at  Tsenarurn,  und  in  Euboea, 
where,  also,  as  well  as  in  Elis,  there  are  abundant 
scams  of  coal. 

j The  rl i mute  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part 
healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  round 
/ the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  un- 
j healthy.  The  mean  temperature,  m a country  the 
j surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of  course,  vary 
considerably;  but  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
year  in  the  plains  of  N.  Greece  may  be  about  G0°, 
and  in  those  of  the  S.  about  (M°  5’  Fahr.  At 
; Athens  the  thermometer  not  unfrequcntly  rises  in 
: July  alnjve  100°  Fahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  moun- 
; tains  by  the  midfile  of  Oct.,  mid  even  in  the  plains 
i it  is  occasionally  six  inches  deep;  hut  it  never  lies 
i long  in  the  latter.  The  winters  at  Athens  are 
j confined  to  the  two  first  months  of  the  year.  Both 
spring  and  autumn  are  rainy  seasons ; and  in  Dec. 
the  rains  are  generally  so  heavy  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  laid  under  water;  hut  throughout 
the  whole  summer,  which  may  l>e  said  to  comprise 
half  the  year,  a shower,  or  a*  cloud  in  the  sky,  is 
rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  harvest 
usually  takes  place  in  June,  but  it  is  nearly  n 
. month  earlier  in  Attica  than  in  other  parts  of 
( Greece.  The  latter  province  enjoys  the  driest  at- 
| mosphere  of  any,  to  which  circumstance  the  better 
I preservation  of  its  splendid  specimens  of  ancient 
art  is  mainly  owing.  Its  climate  is  much  more 
agreeable  in  every  respect  than  that  of  some  of 
the  other  provs.,  as  Bosnia,  Areadia,  &c.  Violent 
tempests  often  occur  in  autumn,  and  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  spring:  earthquakes  are? 
not  uncommon.  Intermittent  fevers,  elephantiasis 
and  lepra,  are  amongst  the  most  prevalent  diseases; 
Greece  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  plague. 
(IVvtier  in  Joum.  de  Travaux ; Leake,  Hughes, 
Lord  Byron,  Cochrane.) 

The  vegetable  products  are  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  those  of  S.  Italy.  The  country  may,  in 
thi*  respect,  be  considered  as  divided  into  four* dis- 
tinct zones  or  regions,  according  to  its  elevation. 
The  first  zone,  reaching  to  1,500  ft.  above  the  level 
| of  the  sea,  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  vines,  tigs,  olives,  dates,  oranges, 
| citrons,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  other  fnSts, 
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cotton,  indigo,'  tobacco,  and  abounds  besides  in 
evergreens,  ns  the  cv press,  bay,  myrtle,  arbutus, 
oleanders,  lentisks,  with  the  oriental  plane,  manna, 
ash,  several  kinds  of  oaks  and  pines,  and  a multi- 
tude of  aromatic  herbs.  The  second  zone  is  the 
region  of  oak  and  chcsnut;  it  extends  from  1,500  to 
0,500  feet  pcr|>cndiciilar,  and  produces,  besides  the 
trees  above  named,  the  white  tir,  several  kinds  of 
pine,  and  the  manna-ash.  The  third  zone  is  the 
region  of  beech  and  pine:  it  reaches  to  the  height 
of  5,500  ft,,  and  contains  numerous  woods  consist- 
ing of  those  trees,  interspersed  with  a few  corn- 
fields. The  fourth  zone,  including  all  the  surface  | 
above  5,500  ft.  in  height,  is  the  sub-alpine  regum,  \ 
and  yields  only  a few  wild  plants.  Among  the 
extracts  from  i)r.  Sibthorp’s  papers,  given  in  Mr.  | 
Walpole's  Memoirs,  is  a very  complete  list  of  I 
Grecian  plants,  with  an  account  of  their  medi-  | 
einal  and  economic  uses.  A great  deal  of  the  i 
surface  alxmnds  with  aromatic  plants  peculiarly 
adapted  f»*r  the  honey-bee;  and  the  pirmtri  (the  I 
pimos  of  the  ancient  Greeks),  widen  feeds  the  I 
cochineal  insect,  is  found  of  every  size,  from  a low  j 
shrub  to  a large  forest  tree,  both  in  the  plains  ami  j 
on  the  mountains.  Acarnania,  Elis,  Messenia,  i 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Greece  generally,  are  the  most  [ 
richly  wooded ; the  inlands  arc  mostly  destitute  of 
wood,  (llotfmann,  Eumpa  und  seine  llewohuer,  i 
iii.  61 ; Leake,  X.  Greece  and  Morea.) 

Animals. — The  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  badger,  fox. 
wild  boar,  wild  goat,  red  deer,  roebuck,  mouttion  (?) 
drc.,  inhabit  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  ami 
densely  wooded  parts  of  Greece;  and  bears  are 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  X.  frontier,  and  in  the 
lofty  regions  of  Arcadia  and  Mnina.  Hares  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  skins  are  a considerable 
article  of  export  from  the  Morea.  The  otter  in- 
habits the  rivers  and  marshes  of  lkeotia;  and 
phoae  and  porpoises  are  seen  around  the  coasts, 
and  sometimes  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  large 
vulture  frequents  the  cliffs  of  Delphi,  and  the 
woods  and  precipices  of  Parnassus.  There  are  i 
several  species  of  the  falcon  trilie.  The  little  owl  i 
( Strix  nauerina)}  anciently  the  bird  of  Minerva,  ] 
is  still  ns  common  round  Athens  as  in  anti- 
quity. The  red-legged  partridge,  quails,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  wood-pigeons,  dc..  are  plentiful ; , 

idicasnnts  are  to  be  found  in  the  \V.  and  X.;  ami 
arge  tlocks  of  bustards  are  often  seen  in  lkcotia. 
The  coasts  and  lakes  abound  with  wild  fowl;! 
storks  and  many  other  birds  of  passage  sojourn 
in  Greece.  Sturgeons,  salmon,  mullet,  tunny,  1 
mackerel,  anchovies,  and  abundance  of  shell-fish,  i 
are  caught  around  the  coasts.  Large  and  delicate 
white  eels  (often  weighing  12  llis.)  are  still  found,  | 
as  anciently,  in  the  lake  Copais.  They  are  salted,  ! 
and  scut  in  large  quantities  to  Constantinople,  and 
into  the  marts  of  Greece,  The  coast-fisheries  afford  : 
employment  nml  subsistence  to  no  inconsiderable  : 
numlter  of  the  population;  hut  their  product  is' 
notw  ithstanding  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  , 
during  the  long  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Greek  i 
church,  and  a good  deal  of  salted  fish  is  imported,  j 
Poisonous  vipers,  and  other  serpents,  infest  certain 
localities;  leeches  arc  very  plentiful  in  some  of 
the  brooks,  which  are  therefore  farmed  out  by  the 
government  as  a means  of  revenue.  The  insect 
tribes  of  Greece  include  several  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can as  well  as  European  species;  especially  of 
the  order  Orthnptera.  Wild  bees  are  abundant ; 
clouds  of  locusts  occasionally  do  great  damage 
to  the  crops.  (Pouqueville ; Hughes;  Leake; 
Cochrane.) 

Scenery. — Travellers  in  Greece  generally  speak 
in  high  terms  of  its  scenery.  It  lias  everywhere 
the  finest  views,  and  is  interesting  not  less  from 
its  natural  beauties,  than  its  classical  associations, 


and  the  ruins  of  ancient  art  and  splendour  scattered 
over  it. 

4 Yet  are  thy  skies  as  bine,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hvmettus  yields; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
Tin'  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
f*till  in  his  beam  Mendel  i>  marbles  glare : 

Art,  Glory.  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

‘ Where'er  we  tread,  ‘tis  haunted,  holy  ground ; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 

And  all  the  Muse's  tul<w  seem  truly  told. 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Ench  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temple*  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spar*-*  gray  Marathon.* 
Cfiilde  Harold,  canto  ii. 

The  richly  wooded  and  well- watered  provinces 
of  Acarnania  and  Etoliaare  succeeded  towards  the 
E.  by  the  lofty,  rugged,  ami  forest-clad  chains  of 
Parnassus  and  (Eta,  alternating  w ith  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and  lfellada.  Ikrotia, 
consisting  of  two  elevated  basins,  has  been  uni- 
formly celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  ancient  Greece.  Athens 
has  been  said  to  surpass  all  the  other  capitals  of 
Europe ; not  only  in  ancient  celebrity,  but  also  in 
the  beauty  ami  variety  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  forests 
which  once  clothed  the  hills  of  Greece  have  been 
so  extensively  ravaged,  partly  bv  the  wanton 
rapacity  of  the  inhab.,  partly  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  Still,  however,  on 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Taygetns,  in  Megaris  and 
Arcadia,  oak-forests  ami  pines  are  found  of  great 
extent.  (Thiersch’s  Athens  and  Attica.) 

Distribution  of  Ixind  and  Agriculture. — Mr. 
Urquhart  (Turkey  and  its  Resources,  1835)  esti- 
mated Bellas  (E.  and  W.)  to  contain  3.548,200 
stremniata  of  arable  land,  109,710  str.  vineyards, 
4,430  str.  garden  ground,  and  854,000  olive  trees. 
About  streinmata  are  equal  to  an  English  acre. 
This  estimate,  often  quoted,  was,  however,  pro- 
bably under  the  mark.  According  to  an  official 
statement  of  the  year  1862 — given  by  Mr.  Rum- 
lxild,  British  secretary  of  legation,  iu  a rejxirt 
dated  Athens,  Julv  10,  1863  (Reports,  no.  viiL) — 
the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  is  reckoned  at 
46,429,000  stremmata.  or  45,429  square  kilometres. 
No  general  cadastral  survey  of  the  country  has 
ns  yet  been  at  tempt  ed.  The  vineyards  olive 

grounds,  currant  plantations,  A'c„  have  alone,  to 
some  extent,  l>een  measured  out  and  valued.  ‘ It 
is  thus  impossible,’ save  Mr.  Rumbold,  ‘to  know 
with  any  precision  the  cultivated  area  of  Greece 
The  clumsy  machinery  of  the  dime  tnx,  or  tax  of 
•the  tenth  of  the  agricultural  produce  levied  in 
kind,  alone  affords  some  mentis  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more 
vague  than  the  delimitation  of  property  iu  Greece. 
Landed  proprietors  themselves  are  often  at  a loss 
to  determine  the  limits  or  even  the  site  of  their 
property.  A case  recently  came  under  my  notice 
where  the  owner  of  a piece  of  waste  land  could  not 
with  any  certainty  ascertain  its  position.  All  he 
knew  was  that  he  was  the  owner  of  some  ground 
situated  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill  of  Philo- 
pappus  ; and  an  offer  of  purchase  made  to  him  by 
a friend  of  archjcological  tastes  who  wished  to 
make  excavations,  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to  ]>oint 
out  the  exact  spot.  About  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try consists  of  mountains  and  rocks.  One-fifth  is 
covered  with  forests,  in  which  great  havoc  is 
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yearly  made  by  the  wandering  shepherds,  who 
ruthlessly  set  lire  to  the  woods  in  order  to  obtain 
more  juisture-land  for  their  flocks.  Probably  one- 
half  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the  soil  is  available 
fur  cultivation,  and  of  this  barely  half  has  been 
turned  to  account.  Yet  with  the  climate  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil  the  agriculture  of  Greece  ought 
to  thrive,  whilst  at  present  it  is  in  the  rudest,  mtst 
hopeless  condition.  In  order  to  reclaim  it  from 
its  present  state  it  will,  above  all,  l>e  necessary  to 
alter  the  system  of  taxation,  and  to  construct 
roads.  As  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  bad 
effect  of  the  want  of  communications,  it  raav  be 
mentioned  here,  that  though  the  country  is  in 
many  parts  rich  in  forests,  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  importation  is  timber  for  ship-building  and  other 
purposes.’ 

There  is  no  regular  succession  of  crops ; and  two 
years’  fallows  arc  common.  Hellas  is  a better 
com  country  than  the  Morea  ; and  com  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  Acamania,  Ktolia,  and  lkeotia  : in 
the  last-named  prov.  there  is  always  a good  crop, 
the  soil  being  continually  moist,  even  though 
drought  prevail  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  As 
many  as  six  different  species  of  wheat  are  grown  ; 
reluming,  it  is  said,  after  a dry  spring,  from  3 to  5, 
or  in  a very  favourable  season,*  as  many  as  from 
1U  to  13  for  1.  The  wheat  of  the  Morea  has  long 
l>cen  highly  prized  in  the  adjacent  islands ; the 
hauls  on  either  side  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in 
a part  of  Attica,  are  favourabe  to  the  growth  of 
barley,  as  well  as  celebrated  for  their  olives.  The 
culture  of  oats  and  rye  is  unimportant.  Maize  is 
grown  in  lkeotia,  and  the  Morea.  Mice  is  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Argos,  and  other 
marshy  tracts  along  the  coasts;  and  the  rice  of 
Argolis  is  said  to  be  esteemed  next  after  that  of 
Damietta  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  to 
which  it  is  exported  from  Nauplia.  Marathon, 
though  forgottwi  in  almost  every  other  respect,  is 
still  celebrated,  as  Itcfore  the  jera  of  its  glory,  for 
being  the  granary  of  Athens.  The  demand  for  the  ! 
currant-grape  in  Great  Britain  and  other  N.  coun-  ' 
tries  of  Europe,  has  brought  it  into  extensive  [ 
culture  in  the  Morea ; and  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  from  Corinth  to  Patrns  is  in 
great  |>art  covered  with  currant -vineyards.  The  [ 
hills  of  Greece  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  vine 
( Vitis  vinijem )$  vet  few  vines  arc  grown,  except 
in  low  situations.  The  wines  of  Mistra  and  Corinth, 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  valley  of  Helicon,  the  islands 
of  Naxus,  Santorin,  «kc„  have  a rich  mid  delicate  , 
flavour ; but  they  have  comparatively  little  body, 
and  are  almost  universally  ruined  (for  other  Euro- 
pean palates),  by  the  addition  of  resin  or  turpen- 
tine, a practice  handed  down  from  the  ancients. 
Moat  part  of  the  wine  used  in  continental  Greece 
is  brought  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  are  rich  also  in  fruits  of  various  kinds.  The 
olive-oil  of  Greece  would  be  gisxl  if  well-prepared ; 
the  best  is  said  to  be  furnished  bv  Attica,  Eginn, 
and  Maina.  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  in 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Morea, 
but  especially  in  the  plain  of  Argos.  Madder  and 
tobacco  in  lkeotia,  flax  and  hemp,  flgs  in  Attica 
(so  famous  in  antiquity),  and  elsewhere,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  almonds,  and 
a great  variety  of  shell-fruit,  haricots  and  other 
pulses;  tomutas,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  potatoes, 
and  the  pot-herbs  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
are  among  the  remaining  articles  of  culture.  The 
collecting  of  gall-nuts  and  valonca  bark,  which 
formerly  received  a considerable  share  of  attention, 
has  been  latterly  much  neglected;  and  but  little 
puins  are  bestowed  on  mulberry  plantations, 
though  the  annual  export  of  silk  be  estimated  at 
GO, 000  okes.  Large  quantities  of  wax  are  exported 


I from  Nauplia.  Honey  is  a highly  important  pro- 
! duct ; that  of  Attica,  and  especially  of  Mount 
Uyinettus,  is  now,  as  of  old,  the  beat  in  Europe. 
It  is  transparent,  and  has  a delicious  perfume. 

! The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Greece  appears  to  Ik* 
as  great  now  ns  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Mr. 
Kumtsdd.  British  secretary  of  Legation,  in  his 
report  before  quoted  (of  July  10,  1H03)  says  in  this 
respect : — ‘ Notwithstanding  the  excessive  dryness 
■ of  the  climate  and  the  torrid  heat  of  summer,  the 
; soil,  when  turned  up  and  only  superficially  raked 
! as  by  the  rude  plough  of  the  time  of  Hesiod,  to 
j this  day  used  by  the  Greek  husbandman,  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  most  fertile.  A proprietor  ill 
| Euboea  bought  some  land  which  had  lieen  under 
1 cultivation,  but  had  been  left  fallow  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  purchase.  Although  contiguous 
to  his  former  property,  and  the  soil  being  to  all 
appearance  similar,  the  crops  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion were  much  heavier  and  yielded  superior  graiu. 
j When  the  causes  of  this  difference  were  inquired 
into,  it  was  found  that  the  former  owner  had  cul- 
tivated madder  or  ‘garancc,’  a plant  largely  used 
for  the  dye  of  the  nether  habiliments  of  the  far- 
famed  ‘ Inntassin  ’ of  France,  and  which  requires 
a far  more  searching  investigation  of  the  soil  than 
! the  superficial  scratches  which  constitute  the  fur- 
rows of  Greek  husbandry.  As  in  Euboea,  so  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  Even  beneath  the  desolate 
stony  wastes  of  Attica  in  many  places  lies  all  the 
wealth  of  a virgin  soil.  Remove  but  the  hard 
sun-dried  surface,  and  a rich  brown  loam  will  turn 
up,  at  sight  of  which  the  hearts  of  our  English 
fanners  would  lie  gladdened.  But  nothing  is  clone; 
no  wuter  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  ranges 
of  Fames  and  Pentelicus  to  refresh  it ; no  hand  is 
raised  to  weed  out  the  stum’s  and  cut  down  the 
rank  overgrowth  of  evergreens  and  brushwood  ; 
and  all  the  year  round  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
north  sweep  over  the  dreary  plain,  and  the  pitiless 
sun  pours  down  its  scorching  rays  on  a parched 
stony  desert.  The  old  myth  of  Deucalio  is  for- 
gotten indeed. 

Manufacture *. — Manufactures  are  almost  wholly 
domestic,  every  peasant’s  family  producing,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  articles  required  for  their  con- 
sumption. A few  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs, 
household  pottery,  some  cutlery,  leather,  and  soap 
are  made  in  the  larger  towns,  carjiels  in  the  Isle 
of  Andros,  and  sail-cloth  and  straw  hats  in  that 
cjf  Siphuos.  Goat  skins  are  prepared  for  holding 
wine,  oil,  and  honey ; brandy,  liqueurs,  vinegar, 
meerschaum  pipes,  and  arms  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Saddlerv  and  horse-furniture  have  dete- 
riorated since  the  departure  of  the  Turks;  and 
these,  as  well  as  most  nrticles  of  luxury,  are  now 
inqiorted  from  other  purts  of  Europe.  The  art  of 
dyeing  in  bright  colours,  for  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  so  celebrated,  has,  however,  been  per- 
petuated to  the  present  day ; and  the  Greek  wo- 
men excel  in  embroidery.  Salt  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country  is  produced  in  the 
lagoons  near  Missolonghi  and  elsewhere.  Ship- 
building is  extensively  carried  on  in  many  places. 

Commerce. — The  Greeks  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  spirit  and  success 
with  which  they  have  engaged  in  naval  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises.  Their  commerce,  next  to  their 
freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  Greek  cities  of  anti- 
quity. And  in  this  respect  the  modern  Greeks 
have  been  no  unsuccessful  imitators  of  their  illus- 
trious progenitors.  The  great  articles  of  ex)M>rt 
from  Greece  consist  of  currants,  silk,  figs  wool, 
olive-oil,  valoueo,  wine,  sponge,  wax,  and  tobacco; 
the  principal  imports  being  manufactured  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  corn,  with  a great  variety  of 
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subordinate  articles,  principally  from  England, ' 
but  partly  also  from  trance  and  Germany.  - The 
exports  and  imports  of  Greece  amounted  in  the 
eight  years  from  1851  to  1858  to  12,574,854/.,  or  j 
1,571,857/.  per  annum,  being  about  80a.  per  head. 
The  following  tables  represent  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exerts  for  the  years  1858,  1859,  and 
1800  - 


Isn*oiiTs 

Year* 

Total 

1858 

183# 

181)0 

Drarlimm 

44,201,311 
49,962,317  ' 

37,630,727  ! 

£ 

1,578,625 
1,784  AW) 
2,038,934 

Expouts 

Years 

Total 

1838 

183# 

I860 

Drachma* 

28,863,185 
27,888,247  1 

80,467,429 

£ 

1 ,0.10,899 
996,009 
1,088,122 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  jwrts  in  Gfeece,  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  during  the  year 
1860 : — 


I860 

Nationality  of  Vessels 

Vestel* 

Ton*  , 

British  .... 

831 

137,815 

American  .... 

195,722 

Austrian  .... 

612 

Egyptian  .... 
1'rencU  .... 

7 

307 

1,213 
145.481  ; 

Ionian  . . . 

3,547 

48.6.16 

Italian  .... 

804 

37,471  | 

Dutch  .... 

17 

2 675 

Wnllacblan  and  Moldavian 

56 

6,6:12 

Russian  .... 

103 

32,464 

Turkish  .... 

2,923 

46,150  1 

Other  Countries 

11 

675  | 

Greek  .... 

69,157 

1,643,311 

Total 

77,938 

2, ..98,1 4*8 

The  Greek  mercantile  marine,  in  1858,  consisted 
of  3,920  vessels,  measuring  268.600  tons,  and 
manned  by  23,128  seamen.  Of  these,  two  were 
small  steamers  of  336  tons;  2,660  vessels  of  the 
first  class,  of  only  26,567  tons:  and  1,258  of  the 
second  class,  measuring  241,697  tons  (this  class 
includes  all  vessels  above  CO  tons').  In  1857,  the 
tonnage  was  325,000,  with  25,000  sailors ; but  96 
vessels,  measuring  19,000  tons,  were  sold  to  fr>- 
reignera.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
i860  are  shown  in  the  following  tabic : — 


Description 

I860  1 

sailing  Vessels,  1st  Class  (under  i Number 
6*»  ton*)  ....'(  Tonnage 
Sailing  Vessels,  2nd  Clotra  (of  60  1 NuniUr 
i tons  and  upwards  . . \ Tonnage 

Total  . . . . -j  | 

2,857  ! 
29,193 
1,213 
233.882 

4.070 

261.076 

21,842 

The  commerce  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables,  amounted,  in  the  year 
1860,  to  imports  valued  at  1,317,603/.,  and  exports 
at  735,931/. 

H' eightt  and  Measures, — The  weights  in  use 
are — 


The  Oke=43*1  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Kilo =22  okes. 

Cantar  or  quintal =44  okes. 

Stroma  (of  land)  = nearly  1*3  acres. 

Arpent=  nearly  1J  acre. 

The  Greeks  ordinarily  reckon  distance  by  the 
hour;  thus  they  say  ‘an  hour  distant,'  meaning 
about  3 m.  They  calculate  time  by  the  old  style, 
i.e.,  twelve  days  later  than  wc  do. 


Money. 

Gold  pieers  of  10.  20,  40.  and  50  drachmas, 
f Ot ho. or  5 drachma  piece =3*.  6 \d. 


Silver  j Drachma 

l Half  nnd  quarter  dr. 
f Piastre  . 

Para,  40  to  the  pi-1 
Copper  -j  a‘tre,  100  to  the  - 
drachma  . . ) 

l^Asper 


b0 
= 0 


3|  (Urquhart) 


=0  0 1-3 

=0  0 1-3  of  a para. 


Government. — Since  the  establishment  of  its  in- 
dependence, in  1828,  Greece  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes  of  government.  The  rule  of  King 
Or  ho  which  lasted  a whole  generation,  from  1832 
to  1863,  was,  in  theory,  meant  to  lie  strictly  con- 
stitutional, and  was,  ]>erhaps,  so  in  reality  for  a 
few  years,  but  ended  as  a sort  of  feeble  desftotism. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Otho's  successor.  King 
George,  was  to  get*  n new  charter  framed,  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  one  which  had  worked  so  ill 
Accordingly  a constituent  assembly,  elected  m 
December,  1863,  was  occupied,  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1864,  in  elaborating  a new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  assembly  decided,  on  September  19,  1864 — by 
211  votes  against  62 — that  the  whole  legislative 
j lower  of  the  realm  should  be  vested  in  a single 
chamber  of  deputies,  to  the  exclusion  of  a senate 
or  upper  house.  The  constituent  assembly  of 
Greece  consisted,  in  Oetolter  1864,  of  282  members, 
including  84  deputies  from  the  Ionian  Inlands, 
elected,  by  universal  suffrage,  in  June.  1864. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  seven  de- 
I pnrtments — those  of  the  royal  household  and  fo- 
| reign  affairs,  the  interior,  religion,  and  public  in- 
! st ruction,  justice,  finance,  war.  and  maritime 
1 affairs.  The  council  of  state  np|xdnted  to  assist 
the  king  in  his  duties,  consists  of  3 vice-presi- 
dents, 17  ordinary,  and  14  extra-ordinary  cmin- 
| cillors.  The  synod  of  the  elergy,  elected  annually, 
consists  of  a president  and  5 members,  with  2 
secretaries,  the  government  being  represented  by 
a state  officer  called  the  Procurator.  There  are 
33  bishops  of  the  (ireek  church  in  the  kinpiom; 
. and  they  elect  from  themselves  6 syndics,  com- 
] Rising  the  above  synod.  The  4 Rom.  Catholic 
bishops  of  Naxos.  Tinos,  Syra,  and  .Santorin  have 
no  political  existence.  The  towns  of  Greece,  from 
the  earliest  periods  have  enjoyed  municipal  rights 
land  privileges  under  different  modifications;  nor 
did  their  foreign  rulers  interfere  much  with  the 
patriarchal  system  by  which  their  Society  is  go- 
verned. Even  during  the  Turkish  rule,  the  heads 
of  families  in  every  town,  village,  and  commune, 
throughout  the  Morea,  chose  a demoqeront  or 
mayor,  who  took  cognisance  of  all  civil  judicial 
matters.  No  tax  can  lie  levied  without  the  con- 
currence of  these  demixjerunts ; and  they  were 
| sometimes  called  in  to  assist  in  council  w ith  the 
I primate;  and  the  voivode  appointed  by  the  pacha, 

| who  jointly  superintended  the  province.  Main* 
j was  at  the  same -period  ruled  by  its  own  capita*}, 
I the  chief  of  whom  had  the  title  of  Beg.  N.  Greece 
1 was  governed,  with  little  difference,  in  the  same 
mode  as  the  Morea.  till  Ali  Pacha  destroyed  iu 
! liberties.  In  the  islands  the  demugeronta  were 
entitled  archontes . nnd  were  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  judges.  Count  CajRi  d’lstrins  suspended  alto- 
gether the  municipal  rights  of  the  towns,  and 
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placed  over  each  eparchy  a creature  of  his  govern- 
ment; but  on  hi*  fall,  those  individuals  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  towns  and  communes  everywhere 
resumed  their  privileges,  which  vrere  confirmed  by 
the  crown  in  1834.  The  administration  of  each 
demon  or  borough  is  consequently  still  exercised 
by  one  or  more  demngeronts,  assisted  by  a muni- 
cipal council.  The  demogernuts  are  elected  an- 
nually from  amongst  the  head*  of  families.— one 
in  each  commune  or  rural  district,  and  three  in 
each  town.  They  next  assemble  in  the  chief 
towns  of  their  several  eparchies,  when  three  or 
more  are  elected  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the 
demogeront*  of  that  town,  the  eparchial  or  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  ensuing  year.  'Hie  govern- 
ment of  each  e|»archy  is  administered  by  an  officer 
named  an  epareh,  subordinate  to  the  monarch , 
whose  authority,  in  the  same  manner,  extends 
over  a monarchy. 

The  mayors,  aided  by  the  communal  tribunals, 
composed  of  respectable  in luth.  of  the  commune, 
have  authority  in  case*  of  petty  misdemeanors, 
and  arbitrate,  without  appeal,  in  civil  transaction* 
to  the  amount  of  20  drachmas.  There  are  epar- 
chial courts  presided  over  by  a judge,  appointed 
by  the  government;  and  a court  of  original  juris- 
diction is  established  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
monarchy,  a*  before  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom 
into  30  governments,  an  event  which  appears  to 
have  had  but  little  practical  influence  a*  to  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Formerly  there  were  3 
courts  of  ap|«eal — at  Xauplia,  Missolonghi,  and 
Chalci* ; but  since  1834  their  nuui!>er  has  been 
reduced  to  2 — those  of  Athens,  for  Hellas  and 
Euboea,  and  Tripoli/.za  for  the  Murea,  Ac.  The 
decisions  of  these  are  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  criminal 
court,  established  in  the  cap.,  composed  of  judges, 
a stale-attorney  and  a registrar.  Besides  these, 
there  are  10  primary  tribunals,  and  3 commercial 
courts.  There  is  no  regularly  organised  court  of  i 
laws,  but  the  decisions  of  the  judge*  are  mostly  | 
guided  by  the  Code  Napoleon  and  established 
customs.  Trial  by  jury  ha*  been  introduced,  and  is  i 
said  to  be  generally  understood,  and  to  work  well. 

Religion  and  hducatitm » — The  great  inns*  of ! 
the  pop.  belong  to  the  Greek  church;  but.  since  j 
1833,  Greece  has  been  indc|)ciideiit  of  the  authority  ! 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  king  is  i 
titular  head  of  the  church,  the  affair*  of  which 
are  conducted  by  a synod.  The  Greek  priesthood  , 
are,  speaking  generally,  poor  and  illiterate. 
Their  habit*  are,  however,  said  to  be  simple  and 
exemplary.  Monasteries  are  by  no  means  so  nu-  | 
mormts  as  formerly.  The  national  congress,  held  ; 
at  Argos  in  1829,  wisely  abolished  320,  which  I 
contained,  at  an  average,  nearly  5 monks  each ; ! 
there  are  now  82  in  all.  with  a total  of  1,500  or  . 
2.000  inmates,  he  .-ides  about  30  convents.  There  ■ 
are  about  15,000  Bom.  Catholics  in  Greece;  wane 
Protestants,  ami  about  4,000  .lews.  Full  religious 
toleration  is  guaranteed  hv  the  constitution. 

An  edict  was  issued  in  the  early  |>art  of  King 
Otho’s  reign  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
school*  in  each  commune,  to  which  the  inhah. 
should  he  obliged  to  semi  their  children  from  5 to  i 
12  years  of  age.  This  edict  has  not  been  fully  j 
carried  into  effect;  nevertheless,  education  luis  I 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
According  to  a report  of  Mr  Lvtton.  British  secre-  j 
tary  of  Legation  (dated  Athens,  Jan.  20,  18<>5),  | 
there  were  at  that  time  ‘ three  principal  public  | 
schools  or  gymnasiums  in  the  Morea ; one  at  ] 
Patras  one  ut  Xauplia.  and  one  at  Tripoli/za, 
in  which  were  taught  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
geography,  natural  history,  physics,  and  French. 
Each  school  had  a head  master  and  tivc  assistants.  I 
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| There  were  also  two  similar  school*  at  Athens, 

| one  at  Syria  ami  one  at  Lamia,  the  whole  main- 
tained at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  200,000 
drachmas  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  in  the  several  towns  in  Greece  seventy-nine 
minor  schools  for  hoys,  having  6,312  scholars,  in 
which  were  taught  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  cate- 
chism, the  Scriptures,  geography,  and  history, 
lirst  principle*  of  physics,  natural  history,  ami 
drawing.  Each  school  had  a head  master  and 
two  assistants,  and  the  whole  cost  the  government 
297,512  drachmas,  or  10,025/.  annually.  There 
I were  also  in  Greece  431  communal  school*  for  the 
education  of  boys,  maintained  at  an  expense  to 
the  state  of  1 15.292  drachmas,  and  to  the  com- 
tnunes  of  324,329  drachma*.  There  were  also 
forty  private  schools,  thirtv-onc  public  schools 
I for  girls,  having  4,380  scholars,  where  nearly  the 
, same  lessons  were  taught  a*  to  the  boys.  In 
addition  to  which  there  were  300  school*  where 
only  reading  -was  taught,  having  about  11,000 
, scholars,  besides  seventeen  private  schools.  There 
were  also  two  school*  for  forming  schoolmaster* 
ami  mistresses  fur  the  primary  schools,  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastical  school,  ami  several  schools  for 
orphans,  founded  by  private  individuals;  also  an 
agricultural  school  at  Tyrens,  in  Argalis.'  At 
present,  Mr.  Lytton  says,  ‘ the  chief  iin|>ediment 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  Greece  exist* 

I rather  in  the  poverty  of  the  communes  than  in 
j the  apathv  of  parents,  who,  however  illiterate 
they  may  be  themselves,  value  and  desire  instruc- 
tion for  their  offspring.'  This  too,  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  do  Vere,  who  gives  the  following 
account  of  a school  at  Athens  which  he  visited  in 
1849  : — 

‘ I visited,  with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction, 
an  Athenian  school  which  contains  700  pupils, 
taken  from  every  class  of  society.  The  poorer 
classes  were  gratuitously  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  in  needle- 
work likewise.  The  progress  which  the  children 
had  made  was  very  remarkable;  but  what  par- 
ticularly pleased  me  was.  that  air  of  bright  alert- 
ness ami  good-humoured  energy  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  made  even*  task  appear  a 
pleasure,  not  a toil.  The  greatest  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  an  Athenian  child  is 
exclusion  from  school,  though  but  for  n day. 
A1m>uI  70  of  the  children  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  were  instructed  in  music,  drawing, 
the  modern  languages,  the  ancient  Greek,  and 
geography.  Most  of  them  were  at  the  moment 
reading  Herodotus  and  Homer.  I have  never 
seen  children  approaching  them  in  beauty ; and  was 
much  struck  by  their  oriental  cast  of  countenance, 
their  dark  complexions,  their  Hashing  eyes,  and 
that  expression  at  once  apprehensive  and  medita- 
tive, which  is  so  much  more  remarkable  iu  chil- 
dren than  in  those  of  a more  mature  age.’ 

Armed  Force. — Previously  to  1838  the  army 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000  men;  but  by  the  new 
law  of  conscription  the  regular  army  consists  of 
8,000  men,  levied  by  a conscription  of  2,000  in 
each  year.  The  duration  of  sendee  is  fixed  at 
four  year*,  and  all  individuals  are  liable  to  serve, 
from  the  age  of  18  to  30,  unless  those  claiming 
exemption  as  married  men,  university  students, 
ecclesiastics,  civil  servant*  of  the  state,  only  sons, 
or  the  guardians  of  minor*.  Sendee  by  substitute 
is  allowed.  The  troop*  consist  of  3 battalions  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  2 of  light  infantry,  4 squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  a corps  of  artillery,  and  another 
of  pioneer*.  They  arc  chiefly  garrisoned  at 
Athens,  Argos.  Corinth,  and  X'auplia  : at  the  last- 
mentioned  (dace  i*  a military  school. 

The  prefecture  of  the  Marine  at  Paros  has  10 
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members.  There  being  the  fleet,  about  2,400  j 
officers,  Bailors,  and  marine.'.  The  government  ' 
dock-yards  are  at  Puros  and  Nauplia.  At  the 
commencement  of  1862,  the  navy  consisted  of  one 
frigate,  of  50  guns ; two  corvettes,  of  22  and  26 
guns;  one  paddle  steamer,  of  120  hone-power, 
with  6 guns;  six  screw  steamers,  of  86  horse- 
power each,  with  a total  of  10  guns ; and  22 
smaller  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  including  gun- 
boats. 

Hevenue  and  Expenditure.  — The  finances  of 
Greece  are  and  have  long  been  in  the  greatest  dis-  ■ 
order.  The  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about 
25,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  (including  interest  i 
of  debt)  at  28,000,000  drachma*.  The  revenue  is 
principally  derived  from  direct  taxes,  including 
the  rent  of  the  public  land*.  Previously  to  the 
revolution  these  belonged  to  the  Turkish  inhab., 
and  on  their  expulsion,  they  liecame  the  property 
of  the  public;  and,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
tinued illegal  appropriation,  they  are  still  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2-3rds  of  the  cultivated,  and 
to  4-5ths  of  the  uncultivated  lands.  This  immense 
national  property,  were  it  well  administered,  would 
furnish  a large  amount  of  revenue;  but  it  is  a 


gross  produce  ; but  owing  to  the  venality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  officers,  it  is  frequently  reduced  to 
a mere  nominal  sum  ; and  does  not,  perhajis,  on 
the  whole,  amount  to  l-4th  part  of  what  it  should 


do.  The  other  item*  of  revenue  consist  of  cus- 
toms’ duties,  a tax  on  cattle,  n tax  on  salt,  stamp 
duties,  <kc.  The  following  was,  according  to 
official  statements,  the  amount  of  the  several 
branches  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Greece,  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862: — 


Branchr*  of  Rrvrtiuo 

1*62  j 

Drarlunaa 

Direct  Taxes 

!M"3.8)>0 

House  Taxes,  Licenses,  Lc. 

2,280,000 

Customs 

4,700,000 

Stamps 

2,100,000 

Sundries 

440,000 

Post  and  Printing  .... 

042,700 

.Mines  ....... 

076,760 

Salt,  kc 

780.000 

Fisheries 

183,076 

Wood  nnd  Timber  .... 

867,246 

Olive  Trees  ..... 

Grapes  and  Currant* .... 

Garden*,  kc 

Shops  and  Manufactories  ... 
National  Domains  .... 
Revenue  from  Courts  of  Justice,  1 

273,164 

218,673 

242,037 

94,686 

467,691 

473,899 

Dividends.  &c.  . . . ) 

Ecclesiastical  Income 

263,800 

Miscellaneous  „ ... 

1,460,000 

ToUl  | Drachma, 

24,996,762 

892,741 

The  public  debt  of  Greeee  amounted,  in  July, 
1864,  to  6,892,361/.,  chiefly  due  to  Eng.  creditors,  j 
Manners  and  Customs. — The  following  state- 
ment* embody  the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch  ] 
as  to  the  habit*  and  state  of  the  people  when  he  ■ 
visited  Greece  in  1831-82:  ‘There  is  a pretty  j 
marked  distinction  among  the  inhabs.  of  the  three  f 
great  divisions  of  Greece  — Greece  N.  of  the  1 
isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Island*.  The 
inhabitant*  of  X.  Greece  have  retained  a chival- 
rous and  warlike  spirit,  w ith  a simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life,  which  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here 
is  generally  cultivated  by  Bulgarians,  Albanians, 
and  Wallachiaus.  In  E.  Greece,  Paruassug,  with 
it*  natural  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the  ! 


Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself ; in  the  moun- 
tainous part*  of  W.  Greece  there  are  also  some 
remnant*  of  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the 
language  is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  else- 
where. The  pop.  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists 
nearly  of  the  same  race*  as  that  of  X.  Greece, 
but  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  ignorant  and 
less  honest  than  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas.  The 
Albanians  occupy  Argolis  and  a part  of  the  an- 
cient Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhab., 
who  all  s]»eak  Greek,  there  are  considerable  social 
difference*.  The  i>op.  of  the  town  is  of  a mixed 
character,  as  in  X.  Greece;  where  there  is  an 
active  and  intelligent  body  of  proprietor*,  mer- 
chants, and  artisans  in  the  town*,  and  among 
them  some  of  Greek  stock.  The  Mainotes  form  a 
separate  class  of  the  pop. : they  are  generally 
called  Mainotes  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
districts:  but  their  true  name,  which  they  have 
never  lost,  is  Spartans.  They  occupy  the  lofty 
and  sterile  mountains  between  the  Gulf*  of  La- 
conia and  M esse  ilia,  the  representative*  of  a race 
driven  from  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to 
the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tract*  of  Taygetos, 
though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below 
them  are  iio  longer  held  by  a conqueror,  and  the 
fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  want  of  labourers. 
In  the  islands  there  is  a singular  mixture  of  Al- 
banians and  Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra 
and  Spezzia  have  long  lieen  known  as  active 
traders  and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriote* 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence 
in  the  late  war;  the  Spezziotes,  more  prudent 
and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  And  their 
merchant  navy.  The  island  of  Syra,  which  ha* 
long  been  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce,  now 
contain*  the  remnant  of  the  pop.  of  IpsAra  and 
Chios.  The  Ipsariot*  are  an  active  and  handsome 
race,  nnd  skilful  seamen  ; the  Chiots,  following 
the  habit*  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying 
at  home  and  attending  to  their  shop*  and  mer- 
cantile speculations  : they  amass  wealth,  but  they 
employ  it  in  founding  establishment*  of  public 
utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
Tin  os,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors, 
cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even  amidst  the 
most  barren  rocks:  in  Syria,  Santorin,  and  at 
Xaxo*,  they  are  the  tenant*  of  a miserable  race 
of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed 
of  their  ancestor*.  Besides  these,  there  are  vari- 
ous I todies  of  Suliotes,  of  people  from  the  heights 
of  Olympus,  Candiotea,  many  Greek  families  from 
Asia  Minor,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have 
emigrated,  or  been  driven  by  circumstance*  within 
the  limit*  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Ipsariot* 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  in- 
termixture of  foreign  blood.  They  have  the  tine 
and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  pre- 
served in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient 
sculptors;  they  are  ‘ingenious,  loquacious,  lively 
to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vaj»ouring,  and 
disputatious.’  The  modem  Greeks  are  generally 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  well  shaped*: 
they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  ex- 
pressive, eyes  large,  dark  and  animated,  eyebrows 
arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexions 
oli  ve-coloured. 

The  islanders  are  commonly  darker,  and  of  a 
stronger  make  than  the  rest;  but  the  Greeks  are 
all  active,  hardy,  brave,  nnd  capable  of  enduring 
long  privations.  Generally  speaking,  the  women 
of  the  island*  and  of  Hellas  are  much  handsomer 
than  those  of  the  Morea.  The  character  of  the 
Greeks,  while  under  the  Turks,  was  thus  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Hope.  (Auastasius,  i.  78-80.)  ‘The 
complexion  of  the  modern  Greek  may  receive  a 
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different  cast  from  different,  surrounding  object* : I 
the  core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 
Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst  of  distinc-  | 
turns,  from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still  form, 
and  ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the  Greek  cha- 
racter. . . . When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  art*,  science,  literature,  and  war- 
fare, were  the  road  to  distinction,  the  Greeks 
shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of  painters, 
of  poet*,  and  of  philosophers.  Now  that  craft 
ami  subtlety,  adulation  and  intrigue,  arc  the  only 
paths  to  greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are  — what 
you  see  them  ! ’ 

The  Albanians  are  of  a much  more  serious  and 
pensive  disposition  than  the  Greeks;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  may  l>e  considered  to 
l>ear  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  Doric  ! 
did  to  the  Ionic  population  in  ancient  times.  The  I 
latu/tuiffe  of  the  modem  Greek*  (for  the  Albanian 
ii><>r  ill  yrian  origin)  is  called  Romaic.  It  has  a ' 
greater  similarity  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  the  \ 
Italian  to  the  Latin;  but  many  of  the  alterations  j 
from  the  ancient  tongues  which  distinguish  both 
the  modem  languages  am  analogous.  Many  of 
the  popular  customs  of  the  Greeks  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity;  various  superstitious  observ- 
ances arc  kept  up,  ami  even  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  the  people  are  the  same  which 
were  popular  in  ancient  times.  The  far-famed 
Romaicn,  for  instance,  the  theme  of  so  many  tra- 
vellers, is  obviously  the  same  as  the  Cretan  or 
Ifcedalian  dance;  and  another  modem  dance,  the 
AlOamitico , is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  the  ancient*. 

Mxtury. — The  ( ireek  nat  ion  boast*  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  in  the  mythic  period  of  their  his- 
tory it  is  often  imjKwwible  to  separate  fable  from 
fact.  We  infer,  however,  that  the  Hellenes  were 
not  the  earliest  inhabs.  of  Hellas,  which  was  pre- 
viously the  abode  ol  the  Pelasgi,  who  migrated  , 
not  only  into  Greece,  but  Italy,  and  the  Islands  of ; 
S.  Europe,  and  there  practised  tillage  anti  other  ' 
simple  arts  of  early  industry : the  remains  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  scattered  in  different  parts,  denote 
them  to  have  had  some  knowledge  even  of  archi-  j 
lecture.  Over  these  people  the  Hellene*  gradually  | 
gained  the  superiority,  and  drove  them  from  the 
continent  to  the  islands,  while  they  peopled  it 
with  their  own  nation,  divided  into  the  4 tribe*, 
of  .iKolian*,  Achaean*,  Ionian*,  and  Dorians,  and 
spreading  in  different,  direction*  over  the  country, 
were  joined  soon  afterward*  by  colonist*  from  1 
Egypt  and  Plxenicia.  The  first  constitution  of 
Greek  citie*  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history;  1 
but  it  seems  that,  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form, 
ami  Sicvoii  is  said  to  have  been  founded  I*,  c.  ; 
2000,  Argos,  Thebe*,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth, 
claiming  an  origin  not  much  later.  The  expe- 
dition of  Cadmus  to  Colchis,  the  siege  of  Thebe*, 
and  the  Trojan  war  (».<?.  1200),  are  the  principal 
events  of  the  mythic  or  heroic  period.  The  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  last  event  deprives!  many 
kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the 
ambition  of  the  Dorian  Heraclidte  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesus,  ami  expel  it*  inhaha. 
A fresh  impulse  was  thus  given  to  emigration;' 
large  bodies  of  the  people  crossed  the  Aegean,  and 
colonised  the  shore*  of  Asia  Minor;  governments 
changed  with  their  rulers,  and  the  states  now  par- 
took more  of  that  republican  form  which  was 
afterwards  their  characteristic  feature. 

'1  he  civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  whose 
growing  power  now  began  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  the  other  states,  was  most  successful  in  calling 
forth  the  public  energies,  and  in  making  small 
mean*  produce  great  result*.  The  progress  of 
military  knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 


was  contemporaneous  with  thnt  of  politics;  most 
departments  of  science  and  of  the  tine  arts,  pur- 
sued with  impatient  zeal  by  the  highly  sensitive 
Greeks,  were  carried  by  them  to  a higher  pitch  of 
perfection  than  elsewhere  in  ancient,  and  in  some 
respect*  even  than  in  modem  times;  and  their 
commerce,  conducted  by  means  of  their  colonies 
on  the  Black  Sen  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  inqiorfant.  Their 
pride,  activity,  and  enterprise, and,  above  all,  their 
love  of  liberty,  bore  them  triumphant  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed  n.  c.  469) ; 
and  the  same  features  of  character,  differently  de- 
veloped, involved  them  in  intestine  feuds.  The 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty 
years  (n.c.  481-404),  by  destroying  their  union, 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  jrnvcd  the  way  for 
their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  who  won 
the  decisive  battle  of  Cheroiuea,  n.c.  33*4.  The 
brilliant  conquest*  of  Alexander  engaged  them  for 
a few  years;  but  their  courage  was  now  enervated, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished.  The 
Aclucan  league  proved  a vain  defence  against  the 
power  of  Macedon,  and.  when  this  kingdom  fell, 
Greece  was  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  arm* 
of  Rome.  The  contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  anno  146  B.C..  from  which 
time,  during  1850  years,  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a portion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Literature  and  the  art*,  long  on  the  decline,  were 
at  last  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the 
school*  of  Athens.  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the 
country  in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Gonscric  and 
Zal>er-khun  in  the  6th  and  7th,  and  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  Uth  century.  After  the  Latin  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was 
parted  into  feudal  principalities,  and  governed  bv 
a variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish 
nobles  ; but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens 
and  Xauplia,  it  was  rc-united  to  the  Greek  empire 
»>y  Michael  Paleologua.  In  143H  it.  was  invaded 
bv  the  Turks,  who  finally  conquered  it  in  1481. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to 
allow  it*  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was 
the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  continued  till 
the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718,  confirmed  the 
Turks  in  their  conquest.  With  the  exception  of 
Muina,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their 
despotic  sway  till  1821;  when  the  Greek*  once 
more  awoke  from  their  protracted  lethargy,  and 
averted  their  claim  to  a national  existence,  and 
to  the  dominion  of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled 
by  their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
families  and  other*  interested  in  the  regeneration 
of  their  country,  formed  an  hetairia  for  concerting 
patriotic  measures;  and,  in  1821,  Y|*ilanti  pro- 
claimed that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  Wullachia;  and  war  continued  with 
.various  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the  great 
European  power*  interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino  (Oct.  20,  1827)  insured  the  indcjieiidcncc 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by 
the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adriatnmle,  in  1829. 
The  provisional  government,  which  had  been  set 
on  foot  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  agi- 
tated by  discontents  and  jealousies,  and  the  presi- 
dent, Count  Capo  d’I*tria*,  was  assassinated  in 
l 1881.  The  allied  powers  having  previously  de- 
termined on  erecting  Greece  into  a monarchy, 
offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Ix*>pold  of  Snxe- 
Coburg,  who  declined  it;  finally,  it  w'as  conferred 
on  Otho,  a younger  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  proclaimed  at  Xauplia,  Aug.  30,  1882. 
j The  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  KmgOt ho  lasted 
■ till  the  commencement  of  1863,  w*hen  a revolu- 
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lionary  movement,  which  broke  out  while  he  was 
engaged  in  a tour  through  the  island*,  forced  him 
to  leave  the  country.  He  was  solemnly  deposed  by 
decree  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  of  Feb. 
4,  1803,  and.  after  protracted  negotiations,  a suc- 
cessor for  him  was  found  in  the  person  of  Prince 
George,  bom  J845,  second  son  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark.  He  landed  in  Greece  Nov.  2, 
1803,  and  nominally  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, having  been  declared  of  age  by  a resolution 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  May  15,  18G3. 

GREENLAND,  an  extensive  territory  funning 
part  of  N.  America,  and  partly  occupied  by  Danish 
colonies,  extending  N.frum  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat. 

49'  X.,  between  long.  20°  and  75°  W.,  having 
W.  Haflin’s  Hay  and  Davis'  Straits,  S.  and  E.  the 
N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  N.  the  unexplored  Arctic 
regions.  Pop.  estimated  at  only  6,000  or  7,000, 
nil  Esquimaux,  except  about  150  Europeans. 
Greenland  was  long  supj>osed  to  be  united  on  the 
NW.  to  the  continent  of  America;  but  the  disco- 
veries of  recent  navigators  render  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  an  island.  Shape,  someuhat 
triangular  with  the  apex  towards  the  S.  It  is 
high  and  rocky,  its  surface  presenting  a chaotic 
assemblage  of  sterile  mountains,  bare  or  covered 
with  ice,  which  also  occupies  a great  portion  of 
the  intervening  valleys.  The  centre  is  said  to  l»e 
traversed  by  a range  of  lofty  mountains,  by 
which  the  country  is  divided  into  E.  and  \V. 
Greenland.  Of  the.  former,  from  lat.  G.r»°  to  G9°, 
little  or  nothing  is  known,  the  shore  being  con- 
stantly beset  by  vast  accumulations  of  ice.  All 
this  coast  nppears  to  l>e  colder,  more  barren  and 
miserable  than  the  \V.  coast.  It  may  In*  said  to 
consist  of  one  uninterrupted  glacier,  exhibiting 
only  a few  patches  of  vegetation,  generally  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers ; and  often  advancing  far  into 
the  sea  and  forming  promontories  of  ice,  large 
masses  of  which  frequently  fall  in  avalanches. 
The  W.  shore  is  high,  rugged  and  barren,  ami 
rises  close  to  the  water’s  edge  into  precipitous 
cliffs  and  mountains,  seen  from  the  sea  at  a dis- 
tance of  GO  m.  The  whole  coast  is  indented  with 
a aeries  of  bin  or  fiords,  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  islands  of  various  form  and  size. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  island  of  Disco,  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  coast,  be-  | 
tween  lat.  G9°  and  70°.  Only  the  civasts  and 
Islands  are  yet  ascertained  to  be  inhabited,  no 
other  part  having  been  explored  by  Europeans. 
The  air  is  pure,  light,  and  healthy;  but  the  cold 
during  the  long  winter  is  often  very  intense. 
More  snow  falls,  and  the  climate  is  more  severe  on 
the  E.  than  the  VV.  coast.  In  S.  Greenland  the 
cold  seldom  exceeds  1G°  or  18°  Reaumur,  but  in 
the  N.  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  30° 
Ibaum.  The  sun  has  considerable  power  during 
the  summer,  but  line  weather  is  never  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Lightning  sometimes  occurs,  and  hail, 
but  the  latter  seldom.  Violent  storms  are  fre- 
quent in  autumn.  The  rare  occurrence  of  rain, 
and  the  inteuse  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the 
NE.  wind,  has  given  reason  to  believe  that  the 
most  E.  parts  of  Greenland  form  a great  archi|ie- 
lago,  encumbered  with  perpetual  ice.  The  aurora 
borealis  lias  at  some  seasons  a light  equal  to  that 
of  the  full  moon.  The  rocks  are  principally 
granite,  gneiss,  clav-slate,  porphyry*  potstonc,  Ac., 
arranged  in  vertical  beds.  They  have  been 
found  to  contain  a rich  copper  ore,  black  lead, 
marble,  asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets,  crystals,  and 
some  other  valuable  stones.  There  are  no  volca- 
noes; but  three  hot  springs  have  been  found  in  an 
bland  on  the  W.  coast.  Coal  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Disco.  Vegetation,  even  in  the  S.,  is 
limited  to  a few  stunted  birch,  elder,  and  willow 


trees,  moss,  lichens,  grasses,  fungi,  Ac.  Proceed- 
ing N.  the  surface  becomes  more  sterile,  and  at 
last  nothing  is  met  with  except  bare  rocks.  Seve- 
ral kinds  of  wild  berries  attain  tolerable  perfection, 
and  the  soil  on  the  W.  coast  towards  the  S.  ha* 
been  found  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  various 
culinary  vegetables:  the  growth  of  the  potato 
has  latterly  l>een  attempted  with  some  success. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeer  in  the  S.,  the 
jwilar  bear  in  the  N.,  white  hares,  foxes  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  dogs ; seals  alxmnd  in  the  S„ 
where  the  walrus  also  is  met  with  ; whales  of  va- 
rious kinds  inhabit  the  seas,  chiefly  towards  the 
N.;  and  the  sea,  fiords,  and  rivers  abound  in  fab, 
especially  turbot,  herrings,  salmon-trout,  halibuts, 
rays,  Ac.,  with  a great  variety  of  eheU-tiah.  Fish- 
ing and  scAl-hunting  arc  the  priuci[»al  occupations 
of  the  native  in  hah. 

In  1837  there  were  in  W.  Greenland  13  colonies, 
15  minor  commercial,  and  10  missionary,  estab- 
lishments. The  most  N.  station  is  Uppemavic. 
in  lat  72°  30’.  Good  Hope,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
settlements,  in  lat.  64°  10',  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour. The  trade  gives  employment  to  attorn  five 
or  six  vessel*.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
whale-oil,  seal,  bear,  and  reindeer  skins,  eider 
down,  Ac.  The  Greenlander*  arc  believed  to  be 
of  the  same  race  as  the  iuhab.  of  the  coasts  of 
Hudson's  Hay,  Labrador,  the  NW.  coasts,  Kam- 
tchatska,  Ac.,  from  whom  they  differ  little  in 
person,  manner, and  language.’  On  the  W.  coast 
they  do  not  much  exceed  a ft.  in  height.  They 
have  long  black  hair,  small  eves,  and  a vellow  or 
brown  skin.  The  inhab.  of  the  E.  coast  differ  from 
the  former  in  being  taller,  fairer,  and  more  ac- 
tive and  robust ; but  they  do  not  exceed  n few 
hundreds  iri  number.  There  is  no  European 
colony  on  the  E.  coast,  ami  little  or  no  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  it  and  the  W.  coast.  The 
inhab.  display  considerable  skill  in  the  structure 
of  their  fishing  boats  and  hunting  implements, 
which  nre  made  of  the  drift  Wood  brought  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  coasts.  Many  have  embraced 
a species  of  Christianity ; and  their  superstitious 
belief  in  sorcery,  Ac.,  is  now  giving  way  to  a rude 
kind  of  civilisation.  Their  kajaks  or  fishing  boats 
are  from  12  to  14  ft.  long,  and  only  about  1^  ft. 
broad,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  covered  with  skins, 
except  a small  round  opening  in  the  middle,  where 
the  Greenlander,  having  a single  oar,  takes  his 
seat.  Their  houses  are  from  6 to  8 ft.  high,  and 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  families 
they  are  intended  to  accommodate,  which  some- 
! times  amount  to  seven  or  eight.  The  interior  is 
I divided  by  skins  into  different  compartments ; the 
walls  nre  lined  with  broom  and  hung  with  skins, 
and  the  floor  paved  with  flat  stones.  Their  d«>- 
| men  tic  arrangements  are  simple,  and  more  remark- 
able for  a want  of  cleanliness  than  anv  thing  else. 

| The  food  of  the  natives  is  principally  the  dried 
! flesh  of  the  seal,  with  a little  game  and  fish ; 

| coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  brandy  are  esteemed 
I the  greatest  luxuries. 

1 Greenland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  an 
Icelander,  near  the  commencement  of  the  10th 
i century  ; anil  the  first  colonisation  of  the  country, 
I according  to  the  old  chronicles,  dates  from  the  vear 
| 923,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  Norwegian 'Ice- 
landers. It  has  long  been  a’  subject  of  discussion. 

I whether  colonies  were  established  on  both  const*  ; 

1 but  from  the  accounts  of  recent  adventurers  it  is 
| pretty  certain  that  no  European  colon v was  ever 
i founded  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Farewell ; at’all  events, 
no  ruins  indicative  of  any  ancient  settlements 
| have  been  discovered  on  that  coast,  though  nu- 
. merous  traces  of  them  remain  on  the  W.  coast. 

| Under  the  Norwegian  colonists,  the  country  was 
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governed  by  Icelandic  laws,  and  bad  its  own 
bishops.  An  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
Norway  and  these  settlements  till  the  end  of  the 
14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  when 
the  trade  with  Greenland  was  interdicted.  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  countrv,  and  the  fate  of 
the  colonies,  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  Se- 
veral expeditions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  the  hist  colonies, 
but  without  success.  The  first  of  the  modem 
settlements  was  established  in  1721,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Danish  crown,  by  Hans  Egede, 
a Norwegian,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
work  on  Greenland.  (For  further  particulars,  see 
Egede’s  work  ; Malte-Brun's  Geography;  Crantz's 
History  of  (ireenland  ; Graah’s  Voyage  to  Green- 
land, 1837  : and  Journal  of  R.  Geog.  Society.) 

GREENOCK,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  18  m.  WNW.  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  42.098  in  1861.  The 
situation  of  Greenock  is  interesting  and  pictu- 
resque. Immediately  behind  it  the  land  rises  ra- 
pidly to  a height  of  800  ft,  : and  though  the  town 
is  built  mainly  on  a strip  of  level  ground  stretch- 
ing upwards  of  2 m.  along  the  shore,  it  ascends  at 
one  place  about  500  yards  up  the  ridge.  In  its 
front  the  Clyde  is  about  4 m.  in  width  ; and  its 
magnificent  actuary,  which  seems  loud-locked  on 
every  side,  with  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton  on  the  opposite  const, 
form  a noble  view.  Crawfurdsdyke,  or  Cartsdyke, 
on  the  E.,  once  a rival  lior.,  is  now  incorporated 
with  Greenock.  The  progress  of  jx>p.  has  l»een 
very  rapid,  it.  having  nearly  doubled  in  the  forty 
years  1821  to  1861. 

The  town  is  upwards  of  2 m.  in  length.  The 
width  is  inconsiderable,  except  near  its  centre, 
where,  os  already  stated,  it  stretches  up  the  hill. 
It  is  pretty  regularly  built,  particularly  in  the 
more  modem  parts.  The  leading  streets  run  K. 
and  \V.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  covered  with 
slate.  The  streets,  which  are  causewayed,  have 
foot  pavements  of  convenient  breadth  on  both 
sides.  The  town  is  rapidly  stretching  towards 
the  W.,  where  the  best  streets  have  been  erected. 
A number  of  elegant  villus  are  scattered  in  this 
direction,  and  along  the  heights  behind  the  town. 
Greenock,  however,  is  not  remarkable  for  clean- 
liness, From  its  situation  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
its  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  moist, 
the  average  fall  of  rain  being  about  35*34  inches 
annually.  It  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  distinguished 
is  the  custom-house,  erected  in  1818  at  a cost  of 
30,0004  It  is  advantageously  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  quay,  about  40  yards  from  its  edge, 
and  being  unconnected  with  any  other  building, 
is  seen  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  its  portico  fronting  the  quay  is  jmrti- 
cularly  handsome.  The  other  more  prominent 
public  buildings  are,  the  town-ball,  erected  in 
1766;  the  gaol,  built  in  1810;  the  infirmary, 
erected  at  n cost  of  nearly  6,0004,  with  accom- 
modation for  150  patients;  the  Tontine  hotel, 
built  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of  10,0004;  the  ex- 
change buildings  and  assembly  rooms . the  sherifi- 
court-hall;  the  Watt  monument;  the  mechanics’ 
institute;  the  Highlanders’  Academy;  and  the 
workhouse.  The  mansion-house  of  Greenock,  once 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Shaw,  the 
superiors  of  the  place,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  town.  Fart  of  the  building  is 
old,  but  additions  at  different  times  have  lieen 
made  to  it.  It  is  now  used  ns  chambers  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  superior  and  bnron- 
buillic.  Greenock  contains  three  parishes ; the  Old 


or  West  parish,  originally  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  I overlap,  and  the  Middle  and 
East  parishes,  both  taken  from  the  West,  and 
erected  into  parishes  quoad  tacra  by  the  Court  of 
Teinds,  Of  the  parish  churches,  two  arc  not  with- 
out architectural  pretensions;  the  Middle  church, 
built  in  1741,  and  the  new  West  church,  which 
cost  at>out  9,0004  Besides  seven  churches  and 
a Gaelic  chapel  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
there  are  twenty-one  other  plaees  of  worship,  in- 
cluding Episcopalian,  Free  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
YVesleyan,  Baptist,  Evangelical  Union,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Catholic  A{>ostolic  cha|wls. 

Then*  are  thirty-five  common  schools  in  Gree- 
nock; two  of  them,  the  grammar  school  and  the 
mathematical  school,  under  the  management  of 
the  town  council ; and  one,  the  Highlanders’  Aca- 
demy, under  the  management  of  an  educational 
society.  The  others  are  either  congregational  or 
adventure  schools.  There  are  also  two  charity 
schools  and  a ragged  school.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  at  school  in  Greenock  is  not  supposed  to 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  population.  There  are 
three  libraries  in  the  town : the  Cartsdyke  me- 
chanics’ library,  with  about  2,100  volt*. ; the  library 
of  the  mechanics'  institution,  with  nearly  4,00*0 
vols. ; and  the  Greenock  library,  founded  in  1783, 
and  the  property  of  a body  of  shareholders.  This 
last  contains  about  10,000  veils,  of  miscellaneous 
literature,  besides  a foreign  library,  and  a scientific 
library  (one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom),  com- 
posed of  the  collection  of  Spence,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  bequeathed  bis  (took a to  his 
native  town,  and  of  more  recent  works  purchased 
with  funds  left  for  the  purpose  by  James  Watt. 
The  Greenock  library  occupies  the  principal  apart- 
ment in  the  Watt  monument,  a beautiful  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  most  distinguished 
native  of  Greenock.  Besides  the  library,  this  build- 
ing contains  n marble  statue  of  Watt  by  Chantrey, 
a museum,  and  a lecture-room.  Though  the  in- 
habitants are  eminently  distinguished  for  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  commercial  enterprise, 
literature,  in  the  strict  sens**  of  the  term,  is  not 
much  cherished  by  them,  and  the  town  can  Ixiast 
of  few  great  names  liesides  those  of  Watt  and 
Spence.  In  1767,  when  Wilson,  the  author  of 
Clyde , a poem,  was  appointed  master  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Greenock,  the  magistrates 
stipulated  that  he  should  renounce  what  they 
called  * the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem- 
tuaking.' 

An  extraordinary  work  has  been  constructed  in 
the  vicinity  «'f  Greenock,  by  which  not  only  the 
town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  but  ma- 
chinery to  a great  extent  may  lie  impelled.  To 
accomplish  this  an  artificial  lake,  covering  291} 
imp.  acres,  has  been  excavated  in  the  bosom  of 
the  neighbouring  alpine  district,  behind  the  town, 
by  turning  the  courses  of  several  streams  and  col- 
lecting the  rain  into  a basin  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. From  this,  as  from  a common  source,  an 
aqueduct  or  canal  is  conducted  along  the  mountain 
range  for  several  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  520  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Clyde;  and  when  within 
less  than  a mile  of  the  town,  it  |»ours  down  a tor- 
rent in  successive  falls,  the  whole  length  of  the 
aqueduct  being  0}  m.  In  addition  to  the  principal 
basin,  there  is  a compensation  reservoir  occupying 
40  acres,  besides  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  to 
. secure  a plentiful  supply  of  water  in  seasons  of  the 
greatest  drought.  A scries  of  self-acting  sluice* 

| has  been  constructed  in  a most  ingenious  manner, 
i by  which  all  risk  of  overflow  is  obviated,  at  the 
snme  time  that  every  drop  of  rain,  even  during 
. the  greatest  floods,  is  preserved.  This  magnificent 
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public  work  was  planned  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  1 
Thom,  of  Rothesay,  and  executed  at  the  cost  of 
the  Shaw’s  Water  Company.  It  has  more  than  ! 
realised  the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  though  : 
the  cost  from  first  to  last  has  not  fallen  short  of 
80,000/.  There  arc  two  lines  of  falls  each  with  a 
descent  of  512  ft.  The  water  sent,  down  amounts  1 
to  1,200  cubic  ft.  per  minute,  being  equal  to  1,843 
horse  power. 

The  docks  of  Greenock  were  first  projected  in  j 
1696,  and  the  first  part,  forming  a small  harbour, 
was  finished  in  1710,  at  an  expense  of  5,555/., 
Greenock  being,  in  the  same  year,  made  a custom- 
house port,  and  a branch  of  the  neighbouring  and 
then  more  nourishing  bor.  of  Port  Glasgow.  A 
new  dock  was  built  in  1785  at  a cost  of  4,000/.  In 
1824,  two  spacious  wet  docks  were  added,  which 
cost  119,000/,;  and  in  1850  a new  tidal  harbour 
was  constructed,  with  14  ft.  water  at  low  ebb  in  I 
ordinary  spring  tides.  The  latter  cost  about  J 
150,000/.  The  foundation  of  nnother  dock,  called  ; 
the  Albert  Harbour,  was  laid  in  August,  1862. 
The  harbour  is  managed  by  trustees,  including  the 
provost,  magistrates,  and  town  council. 

'Hie  Civile  is  navigable  to  Greenock  for  vessels 
of  any  burden,  at  any  time  of  the  tide ; but  a sub- 
marine bank  extends  from  a spot  opposite  Greenock 
9 m.  up  the  river  to  Dumbarton  ; and  the  channel 
for  navigation,  though  deep,  is  only  300  ft.  wide.  { 
The  system,  often  pursued,  of  towing  by  steam-  j 
Itoats,  obviates,  in  great  measure,  this  inconve- 
nience. Government  has  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  river. 

The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  made  on  its  harbour.  The  union  of  , 
the  kingdoms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  to  the  \ 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  gene-  j 
rally  of  the  W.  of  Scotland ; but  it  w as  not  till  1 
1719  that  the  first  vessel,  belonging  to  Greenock,  j 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  tobacco  trade  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  was  prosecuted  with  great  ! 
vigour  and  success  for  fully  half  a century  ufter 
this  date;  but  it  was  to  a considerable  extent 
carried  on  upon  account  of.  and  in  connection  with, 
Glasgow  merchants.  The  war  with  the  American 
colonies  depressed,  for  a lengthened  jktumI,  the 
trade  of  Greenock,  but  other  sources  of  commerce 
were  gradually  taken  advantage  of : and.  at  present, 
ships  from  this  town  niav  be  found  in  almost  even* 
considerable  port  to  which  British  enterprise  has 
extended.  The  first  application  to  government  to 
open  the  East  India  trade  went  from  Greenock;  ; 
and  its  merchants  were  also  among  the  first  to  1 
take  advantage  of  the  opening.  The  trade  of 
Greenock  is  at  present  chiefly  with  Newfoundland,  j 
North  America,  and  the  West  and  East  Indies,  j 
The  gradual  increase  of  trade  may  lie  seen  from 
the  following  account  of  the  gross  receipt  of  cus- 
toms’  duties  at  the  port  of  Greenock  in  various 
years ; — 


Yemr» 

Duty 

T«n 

Doty 

£ 

£ 

17*28 

15.231 

183.3 

450,426 

1770 

67,346 

1W8 

407,083 

180*2 

sii. <i«7  ; 

1 H.-.9 

808,454 

18-22 

266,464  . 

1803 

1,231,1*24 

There  belonged  to  Greenock,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  174  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  201 
above  50  tons;  there  were  also  18  steamers  under  i 
50,  and  9 above  50  tons,  the  latter  of  a total  bur-  j 
then  of  1,548  tons. 

The  herring  fishery,  the  trade  in  which  the  in- 
hab.  of  the  town  first  engaged,  is  still  prttseeuted  j 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  Greenland  whale- 1 
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fishery  was  begun  in  1752,  but  has  been  long  since 
discontinued. 

The  principal  trade  of  Greenock  is  sugar  refining, 
which  is  carried  on  more  extensively  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  Ship- 
building is  also  extensively  pursued.  There  are 
six  building  yards,  of  which  two,  those  of  John 
Scott  and  Sons,  and  Iioliert  Steele  and  CV»„  are 
among  the  larg»?st  in  the  empire.  At  the  former, 
the  first  iron  steam  frigate,  Greenock,  was  built ; 
at  the  latter  many  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  which 
ply  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  were  con- 
structed. Among  the  other  branches  of  business 
may  be  mentioned  foundries  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  chain- cables,  anchors,  and  other 
iron  work ; several  extensive  roperies  and  sail-cloth 
factories,  breweries,  soap  and  candle-works;  the 
manufacture  of  hats  of  felt,  silk,  and  straw  ; pot- 
tery, boat-building,  block -making,  brass- found- 
ing, cork-cutting,  copper-work,  and  many  others 
common  to  the  other  large  towns  throughout  the 
country. 

Greenock  originally  consisted  of  a few  thatched 
houses  stretching  along  the  bay ; and  Cartsdvke, 
now  incorporated  with  it,  was  long  a place  of 
grenter  consideration.  It  was  created  a l*>r.  of 
barony  in  1635,  and  Cartsdyke  in  1669.  Sir  John 
Shaw,  the  feudal  superior,  gave  power  hv  charter 
to  the  feuars.  mihfeuars,  ami  burgesses  to  be  after- 
wards admitted,  to  meet  yearly  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  nine  managers  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
town,  viz.  two  bailies,  a treasurer,  and  six  coun- 
sellors. The  united  l>or.  is  now  governed  under 
the  Scotch  municipal  reform  act,  by  a provost, 
four  bailies,  and  sixteen  councillors,  of  whom  one 
fills  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  gn>“s  revenue  of 
the  corporation  amounted  to  47,250/.  in  the  year 
1863-4.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1868-4  was  163,070/.  The  Reform  Act  raised 
Greenock  to  the  dignity  of  a pari,  bor.,  by  con- 
ferring on  it.  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of 
sending  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  0.  Registered  voters. 

I, 763  in  1865.  Greenock  and  the  three  adjoining 
parishes  of  Inverkip,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Kilms- 
eolm,  were  in  1815  constituted  the  Lower  Wani  of 
Renfrewshire,  ami  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a sheriff-substitute,  who  resides  and  hoULs  court* 
in  the  town. 

GREENWICH,  a pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  on  {he  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  Sutton-at-hone,  bund.  Itlackhcath.  4^  m. 
ES1C.  London  by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  40.002,  and  of  pari.  bor.  139,436  in  1861. 
Greenwich,  which,  in  fact,  is  now  a mere  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  is  a thriving  town,  but  without 
any  particular  trade  or  manufacture;  the  business 
of  the  place  being  derived  from  its  public  establish- 
ments, from  families  of  fortune  residing  in  or  near 
it,  and  from  the  shipping  and  craft  on  the  river. 
The  streets  arc  in  some  places  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar; but  within  the  last  few  years  many  handsome 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent  water-works 
at  Deptford.  The  par.  church  is  a handsome  stone 
fabric,  with  a noble  portico,  and  an  interior  richly 
ornamented  in  the  Corinthian  order.  It  appears 
from  Willis’s  Aotitia  Pari.  (voL  iii.  p.  85)  that  the 
bor.  of  Greenwich  sent  two  burgesses  to  pari,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ; but  neither  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bor.,  nor  the  nature  of  the  franchise, 
nor  the  reason  why  it  ceased  to  be  exercised,  has 
been  specified.  The  Reform  Act  again  conferred 
on  Greenwich  the  right  to  send  2 moms,  to  the 

II.  of  C. ; but  the  parishes  of  Deptford  and  Wool- 
wich, and  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  Charlton. 
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•re  included  with  it  in  the  modem  pari,  bar., 
which  had  8,662  registered  electors  in  1861. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  noblest  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
palace,  erected  by  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  1433,  and  was  long  a favourite  residence  of 
the  Tudor  family.  The  present  building,  origin- 
ally intended  for  a palace,  was  commenced  by 
Charles  II.,  who  erected  one  wing  at  an  expense 
of  MflOQL  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  case 
of  the  disabled  seamen  of  the  navy  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  queen,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, this  palace  was  granted  as  an  asylum  for 
their  relief.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
carry  out  the.  royal  intentions ; Sir  Christopher 
Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  the  building  without  charge,  and  voluntary 
contributions  were  requested  in  aid  of  the  public 
grant,  which  Inst  amounted  to  58,201)2,  In  1715, 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent-  j 
water,  amounting  to  6,000/.  a year,  were  given  to 
it  by  pari.,  and  their  value  has  immensely  in- 
creased within  the  last  half  century.  The  hos- 
pital was  partly  also  supported  by  the  forced 
contribution  (by  act  passed  7 and  8 William  III.)  | 
of  C</.  a mouth  from  the  wages  of  all  seamen  in  i 
the  king's  and  merchants’  service.  But  since  ! 
1835,  merchant  seamen  have  been  exempted  from  I 
this  contribution,  in  lieu  of  which  the  sum  of  I 
20,000/.  a year  is  advanced  from  the  consolidated 
fund  to  the  hospital.  The  entire  building  con- 
sists of  four  magnificent  detached  quadrangular 
piles,  of  Portland  stone,  called  King  Charles’s,  ; 
Queen  Anne’s,  King  William’s,  and  Queen  Man's : 
the  interval  between  the  two  former  is  the  grand 
square,  273  ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  George  II.  by  Rysbrach:  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  latter  is  tilled  up  by  two  colonnades 
supported  by  300  double  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  principal  front,  on  the  N.  side  towards  the 
river,  comprises  the  sides  of  King  Charles’s  and 
Queen  Anne’s  buildings;  and  before  it, extending 
8415  ft.  in  length,  is  a spacious  terrace,  with  a 
double  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle,  commanding 
a fine  view  of  the  building,  and  forming  a hand- 
some landing  place  to  the  hospital.  King  Charles’s 
building,  in  the  NW.  angle,  was  erected  after 
Inigo  Jones's  designs  : in  it  are  the  council-cham- 
bers and  residences  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  Queen  Anne's  building  contains  21 
wards  for  the  pensioners,  and  some  officers’  apart- 
ments. King  William’s  building,  designed  and 
directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains  the  great  hall, 
with  its  vestibule  surmounted  by  a fine  cupola  and 
11  wards.  The  hall  is  106  ft.  long  by  56  broad, 
and  50  high  : the  roof  and  walls  were  painted  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  at  a cost,  of  6,685/.  Several 
pictures  of  great  naval  actions,  with  portraits  and 
statues  of  distinguished  officers,  give  interest  to 
this  noble  a{»arttnent.  Opposite  the  hall  in  Queen 
Mary's  building  is  the  chapel,  with  a vestibule  and 
cupola  corresponding  with  those  of  the  hall.  The 
roof  and  inside  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  were 
ably  restored  by  ‘Athenian  Stuart,' in  1780.  A 
flight  of  fourteen  steps  lends  to  the  interior,  which  J 
is  111  ft.  long  hv  52  broad,  and  accommodates  ■ 
1,000  persons.  The  carving  of  the  pulpit  and 
other  parts  is  exquisitely  finished.  The  nltnr- 
piecc,  by  West,  represents  the  Shipwreck  of  Su  j 
Paul.  This  hospital  supports  about  1,700  old  or  1 
disabled  seamen  in  the  house  at  an  average  cost  1 
of  27 L per  annum,  and  gives  {tensions  varying  in  J 
amount,  but  which  average  about  17/.  a year,  to  a : 
much  more  numerous  boay  of  out- pensioners.  The  1 
nurses  are  all  seamen’s  w idows.  The  revenues  of  i 
the  hospital  living  required  for  the  support  of  the  I 
in -pensioners,  the  expense  of  the  out-pensioners  is  . 
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defrayed  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.  Con- 
nected with  the  hospital,  in  a building  contiguous 
to  the  park,  part  of  which  was  intended  for  a 
ranger's  lodge.  Is  the  Naval  Asylum,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  800  boys,  sons  of  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers,  private  seamen  and  marines.  The 
management  of  the  hospital  revenues  is  vested  in 
incorporated  commissioners ; and  the  iurerior  regu- 
lations are  under  the  superintendence  of  a governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  chaplain, and  numerous  other 
officers. 

Greenwich  Park,  which  was  attached  to  the  old 
palace,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  con- 
tains nearly  200  acres:  it  is  well  stocked  with 
timber  and  deer,  and  furnishes  from  its  higher  part 
magnificent  views  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vi- 
cinity. On  an  eminence  160  ft.  above  the  river, 
abnit  J m.  from  the  park-gates,  is  the  royal  obser- 
vatory. erected  by  Charles  II.  for  the  celebrated 
Flatnstcad,  and  fitted  up  with  telescopes  and  other 
astronomical  instruments,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively improved  and  increased  by  Graham. 
Bradley,  Hooke,  Herschell,  Dollond,  and  others. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  consists  of  rooms 
well  adapted  for  observations : the  lower  part 
being  used  as  the  residence  of  the  astronomer 
royal.  This  iui|>ortant  and  honourable  situation 
has  been  held  by  some  highly  distinguished 
astronomers,  as  Flamstead,  Halley,  Bradley,  Bliss, 
Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airev,  who  at  present 
(1866)  enjoys  that  honour.  The  longitudes  of  all 
English  charts  and  maps  are  reckoned  from  this 
observatory ; and  the  captains  of  ships  take  their 
time  as  given  here  at  1 p.m. daily.  It  is  2°  20'  15" 
W.  from  Paris,  and  18°  9' 46'' E.  from  Ferro  or 
Hierro,  the  most  W,  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Greenwich  has  for  many  years  been  a favourite 
resort  of  holyday-Ncckcrs  from  the  metropolis,  and 
the  means  of  access  have  lieen  greatly  facilitated 
bv  steam-boats,  and  by  a branch  of  the  South- 
Eastern  railway  terminating  at  Charing  Cross. 

Greenwich  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, are  well  supplied.  The  fairs,  held  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  are  well  known,  for  the  various 
amusements  furnished  to  the  crowds  that  resort 
, thither  from  all  parts  of  London  and  its  neigh* 

; bourhood. 

j UR  El  FS  WALD,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  eirc.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Eyck,  about  3 m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  18  ni.  SE. 
Stralsund,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  stral- 
sund.  Pop.  15,714  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  scat 
of  a superior  court  of  appeal,  the  high  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  the  territory,  formerly  Swedish  Pome- 
rania (Xcu-Vor-Pommrm),  others  for  the  circle 
and  town,  a circle-council,  a high  biard  of  cus- 
toms, consistory,  orphan-tribunal,  and  board  of  ag- 
riculture. It  has  a harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
[ Ryck,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels;  manu- 
factures of  salt  and  tobacco,  oil-mills,  distilleries, 
and  a brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  sea.  A uni- 
versity was  founded  here’  in  1456,  and  some  new 
buildings  were  erected  for  it  in  1750,  but  the  num- 
ber  of  students  is  inconsiderable.  Greifswald  was 
taken  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1768. 

GREIZ,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  print*, 
of  Reuss  (elder  branch),  on  the  White  Elatcr,  40 
m.  S.  Leipaig,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzig  to 
NUmberg.  Pop.  10,509  in  1861*.  Greiz  is  a walled 
town,  and  Is  tolerably  well  built.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  prince,  who  has  a summer 
palace  here,  built  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded 
with  fine  gardens.  The  church  is  the  only  other 
public  building.  There  are  Latin  and  ’normal 
schools ; and  it  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths  and  leather,  with  distilleries,  ft  is  the  scat 
of  the  government,  and  of  a judicial  consistory. 
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GRENADA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  be-  I 
longing  to  Gnat  Britain,  and  the  most  southerly  j 
of  the  windward  group.  Tobago  and  Trinidad  ex-  ■ 
cepted,  between  lat.  11°  58'  and  12°  14'  N.,  and  I 
long.  61°  20'  and  01°  35'  W„  almut  5*0  m.  N.  Tri- 
nidad. and  68  m.  SSW.  St.  Vincent.  Greatest 
length,  20  m, ; greatest  breadth,  10  m.  Area.  133 
#q.  m.  Pop.  28,027  in  1861,  and  81,900  in  1861. 

A chain  of  rather  lofty  hills  runs  through  the 
island,  in  which  ninny  small  rivers  have  their 
sources.  There  are  some  small  lakes,  which  ap- 
pear to  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile,  and  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  tropical  product;  but  the  climate 
is  decidedly  unhealthy.  About  five-eighths  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated.  Indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  cotton  thrive  well.  Game,  and  birds  of 
numerous  sjjccics,  are  verv  abundant.  The  ex- 
ports from  Grenada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  com- 
prising chiefly  coffee,  cocoa,  rum,  sugar,  and  mo- 
lasses, were  of  the  value  of  84.215/.  in  1850;  of 
110,682/.  in  1860;  and  of  162,702/.  in  1803.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
but  55,331/.  in  1850;  53,258/.  in  i860;  and  36,944/.  i 
in  1863. 

Grenada,  like  most  other  W.  Indian  islands,  has 
its  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  by  whom  it  is 
governed.  Its  cap.,  St.  George,  on  a spacious  bay  ; 
on  the  J"*.  side  of  the  island,  is  a well-lmilt  town,  j 
and  has  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
harbours  in  the  British  VV.  Indies.  The  sum  | 
awarded  bv  government,  in  1835,  for  the  maim-  j 
mission  of  slaves  in  Grenada  amounted  to  616,444/.  j 
17#..  being  about  26/.  4*.  jier  head.  This  island  ; 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  colonised  ; 
by  the  French  about  1650,  at  first  as  a private  . 
speculation,  hut  after  1674  it  belonged,  to  the 
French  crown,  till  taken  by  the  British  in  1762. 
In  1779  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  but  restored  j 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  |ieace  of  1783. 

GRENOBLE  (an.  Gratiunopoli*),  a fortified  city 
of  France,  dep.  Isere.  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ; on 
both  sides  the  Isere,  58  in.  SIC.  Lyons,  and  290  m. 
SK.  Paris,  on  a branch  of  the  Pam-Mediterranean 
railway.  Pop.  34.726  in  1861.  The  portion  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  (the  city,  properly  so  j 
called)  is  the  larger  and  more  ancient : it  i*  snr-  | 
rounded  by  baationed  ramparts.  and  has  a citadel, 
but  these  defences  are  at  present  very  much  out 
of  repair.  The  portion  on  the  right  bank,  origi-  | 
i, ally  built  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  called  the  j 
Faubourg  St.'  Laurent,  is  confined  between  the  | 
river  and  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  and 
consists  of  little  more  than  one  spacious  street. 
It  is.  however,  comparatively  the  more  populous 
division,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity. 
JSt.  Laurent  is  enclosed  by  only  an  indifferent  wail, 
but  is  defended  by  the  new  fortress  of  Bastille  on 
the  mount  above*  it.  The  two  parts  of  the  city 
are  connected  by  two  bridge*;  one  of  wood,  the 
other  of  stone.  Grenoble  is  ill  laid  out,  and  ill 
paved  ; but  is  generally  well  built  and  clean : 
many  improvements  have  taken  place  in  it  of 
late  vears.  It  contains  numerous  squares  and 
handsome  public  fountains;  and  near  its  centre 
is  a spacious  garden  laid  out  in  public  walks, 
planted  with  trees,  ami  having  a quay  on  the 
river.  Many  other  agreeable  promenades  surround 
the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, formerly  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Constable  de  Lcsdiguiercs,  the  general  hospital, 
hall  of  justice,  royal  college,  theatre,  and  a public 
library  with  60,000  printed  vols.  and  600  MSS. 
Here  are  4 par.  churches,  a Protestant  church, 
several  convents  and  seminaries,  a foundling  and 
another  hospital,  a university  academy,  schools  of 
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medicine,  drawing,  Ac.,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a tine  collection  of  fiainting-*. 
In  the  Place  St.  Andrrf  is  a colossal  bronze  statue 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  imn*  jwvr  et 
tan*  reprvche,'  who  is  interred  in  a contiguous 
church.  Grenoble  is  the  seat  of  a prefecture,  a 
royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  capt 
of  the  7th  military  division  of  France;  and  has 
a chamber  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  commerce, 
faculties  of  law  and  sciences,  and  a Society  of 
Arts,  Ac.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  kid 
gloves;  and  has  others  of  liqueurs,  linen  fabrics,  Ac. ; 
and  some  trade  in  hemp,  iron,  marble,  ami  timber. 
It  originally  bore  the  name  of  Cularo,  till  Gratian 
enlarged  it  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  It  was 
long  the  cap.  of  Danphiny.  Its  inhah.  warmly 
espoused  the  popular  cause  against  the  court  of 
Louis  X VI. ; and  were  afterwards  devoted  partisans 
of  Napoleon,  in  whose  favour  they  made  a very 
vigorous  stand  against  the  allies  in  1815. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  a small  village  of  Scotland, 
parish  of  Graitney,  co.  Dumfries,  famous  until 
recent  times  for  the  celebration  of  irregular  mar- 
riages. on  the  Imrdcr  of  England,  near  the  Sark,  ft 
m.  N\V.  Carlisle,  and  22  in.  E.  by  S.  Dumfries*. 
The  old  marriage  ceremony  merely  amounted  to 
an  admission  liefore  witnesses  that  certain  persons 
were  man  and  wife;  such  acknowledgment  being 
sufficient,  provided  it  1m?  followed  or  preceded  by 
cohabitation,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
constitute  a valid  marriage.  A certificate  to  this 
effect  having  been  signed  by  the  officiating  priest 
(who  was  seldom  above  the  rank  of  a tradesman), 
and  by  two  witnesses,  the  union,  under  the  above 
condition,  became  indissoluble.  The  marriages 
of  this  sort  celebrated  at  Gretna  Green,  when  the 
place  was  most  flourishing,  were  estimated  at 
between  800  and  400  a year.  The  people  were 
generally  from  England,  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  : 
though  there  were  a few  instances  of  persons  of  the 
higher  ranks,  and  even  of  a lord  chancellor  haring 
had  recourse  to  the  services  of  the  wi-diaamt 
parsons  of  Gretna  Green.  A trip  to  Gretna,  or  the 
presence  of  a self-dubbed  parson,  was  not,  however, 
at  all  necessary.  Parties  crossing  the  Scottish 
bolder,  ami  declaring  before  witnesses  that  they 
were  man  and  wife,  were,  under  the  old  law  of 
Scotland,  held  to  lie  duly  married.  This  law, 
however,  was  altered  a few  years  ago,  in  so  far  that 
a short  residence  in  the  country  became  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  this,  of  course, 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  objectionable  custom 
of  Gretna  Green  marriages,  the  practice  began 
at  Gretna  Green  about  100  years  ago  by  a person 
named  Paisley,  a tobacconist,  who  died  in  1814. 

GRIMSBY  (GREAT),  a bor.  and  sea-port,  in 
the  co.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  actuary  of 
the  Humber,  which  at  this  point  is  about  7.  m. 
i across,  7 in.  \V.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Spurn 
I Head,  138  in.  N.  London  by  road,  and  155  nt.  by 
| Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor. 
j 1 1,067,  and  of  pari.  bor.  16,060  in  1861.  The  town 
I stands  on  the  flat  shores  of  the  Humber,  opposite 
| Spurn  Head.  The  long,  low,  narrow,  hooked 
i tongue  of  land,  which  terminates  in  the  Head, 
protects  a capacious  roadstead,  with  good  holding 
ground,  extending  to  within  a mile  of  the  new 
l works  at  Grimsby,  and  well  known  as  a harbour 
| of  refuge  to  those  who  navigate  the  North  Sea. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  is  marked  by  the  light- 
| house  on  Spurn  Head,  and  by  two  light-ships  in 
j the  Channel.  Grimsby  has.  in  consequence,  the 
j double  advantage  of  a secure  roadstead  and  of 
! proximity  to  the  open  sea.  The  utility  of  this 
! harbour  is  evident  from  the  scarcity  of  porta  along 
I this  portion  of  the* coast  of  England  ; ibr,  except 
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the  leading  port  of  Hall,  which  also  lies  on  the 
Humlier,  hut  15  m.  further  inland,  there  is  no  other 

fort  with  docks  hut  that  of  Grimsby,  between 
lartlepool  in  Durham  and  King’s  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, a distance  of  fully  150  m. 

Grimsbv  is  a borough  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  formerly  a port  of  such  imfxirtance  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  sent  1 1 ships  to  the 
siege  of  Calais.  Owing,  however,  to  the  gradual 
tilling  up  (if  its  harbour,  it  latterly  sunk  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  In  1802  a harbour  was 
constructed ; but  l**ing  accessible  only  at  high 
water,  it  was  not  productive  of  all  the  advantages 
that  were  expected.  But.  in  1846,  a new  harbour, 
on  a large  scale,  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
was  commenced  ; and  in  anticipation  of  its  l>eing 
finished,  Grimsby  was  made  the  terminus  of  two 
important  railways. 

The  old  dock  or  floating  basin,  constructed  in 
1802,  measures  about  17  acres;  but  being  placed 
at  the  high  water  margin  of  a flat  shore,  and  being 
consequently  accessible  only  towards  high  water, 
it  is  of  very  limited  utility.  To  secure  a proper 
depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  works 
was  an  object  of  the  first  importance ; and  to  attain 
it  they  were  projected  $ of  a mile  Into  the  actuary 
in  advance  of  the  old  dock,  reclaiming  at  the  same 
time  and  enclosing  180  acres  of  land.  The  new 
works  comprise  a wet  dock  of  upwards  of  25  acres 
in  extent,  with  two  entrance  locks,  having  in  front 
a tidal  Iwisin  of  16  acres.  The  latter,  formed  by 
two  timber  piers,  which  arc  together  about  2,000 
ft.  in  length,  is  provided  with  landing  slips.  It 
has  a depth  of  0 ft.  at  low  water  springs,  and  of 
12^  ft.  at  low  water  neaps;  the  rise  of  tide  at  the 
funner  being  about  18,  and  at  the  latter  about  12 
ft.  The  facility  of  ingress  and  egress  afforded  by 
this  basin  is  especially  useful  to  steamers,  which, 
as  thev  usually  convey  passengers  or  light  mer- 
chandise, do  not  require  to  enter  a dock.  Here 
they  lie  atloat  alongside  the  piers  at  all  times  of 
the  tide. 

The  new  dock,  opened  in  May,  1852,  is  entered 
front  the  basin  bv  two  locks,  furnished  with  double 
sets  of  gates  for  ebb  and  flood  tides,  the  larger  of 
which,  constructed  (bv  special  agreement  with  the 
government)  to  admit  the  largest  class  of  war 
steamers,  is  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz. 
length  lietween  the  gates  800  ft.  ; breadth  from 
wall  to  wall  70  ft. ; depth  of  water  on  cill,  at  low 
water  spring  tide,  7 ft. ; depth  of  water  on  cill,  at 
low  water  neap  tides,  10$  ft.;  depth  of  water  on 
cill,  at  high  water  spring  tide,  25$  ft.;  depth  of 
water  on  cill,  at  high  water  neap  tides,  22$  ft. 
At  half  tide  the  average  depth  of  water  ou  the  cill 
of  this  lock  is  10  to  17  ft.,  and  at  three-quarters 
tide  20  to  22  ft.  The  Koval  Docks,  opened  in 
1843,  occupy  140  acres,  near  the  railway  terminus, 
and,  including  the  wet  dock,  afford  ample  accom- 
modation for  more  than  1,200  sail.  There  is  also 
a graving  dock,  4(H)  ft.  long ; the  wharfs  and 
quays  extend  1,200  yards.  A tower,  300  ft.  high, 
serves  as  a lighthouse,  and  also  os  a hydraulic  press 
for  opening  the  floodgates. 

There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1804,  151  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  28  above  1 
60  tons,  lies  ides  4 steamers  under  and  6 steamers 
above  50  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  ■ 
duties  received  was  47.8(H)/!.  in  1859  ; 20,039/.  in 
1861;  and  33,847/.  in  1808.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  mills  for 
grinding  bpnea  and  tanneries.  Connected  with 
the  harbour  are  large  warehouses  and  timber- 
yards,  and  on  the  shore  K.  of  the  harbour  is  an 
extensive  ropery.  The  other  manufactures  are 
local  and  unimportant. 

The  old  l>or.  of  Grimsby,  which  was  co-cxlen- 
VoL.  11. 
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sive  with  the  township,  sent  2 mem.  to  the  If.  of 
C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down  to  1832, 
the  right  of  voting  tieing  vested  in  resident  free- 
men paying  scot  and  lot,  of  whom,  in  1831,  there 
were  4(H).  The  Reform  Act  deprived  the  bor.  of 
one  of  its  mem. ; and,  at  the  same  time,  enlarged 
its  boundaries  by  the  addition  of  eight  other  pars. 
Registered  electors,  1,062  in  1862. 

The  bor.  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  (one  of 
whom  is  mayor)  and  twelve  councillors.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Thursdays,  and  quarter  ses- 
sions by  the  recorder.  A court  of  requests,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  5 /.,  was  established  in  46 
of  George  III.  Markets  on  Wednesday,  fairs  17th 
June  for  sheep,  15th  September  for  horses. 

GRINSTEAD  (EAST),  a market-town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Pevenscy,  on  the 
high  road  between  London  and  Brighton,  26  m.  S. 
the  former,  and  22  m.  X.  the  latter.  Area  of  par. 
13,390  acres.  Pop.  4,266  in  1861.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  close  to  the  X.  border  of  the 
co.  on  an  eminence  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
country  to  the  S.  The  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  contain  many  good  modern  houses. 
The  church,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  main  street,  is  a 
large,  handsome  building,  of  modem  date,  the  old 
edifice  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fail  of  the 
tower  in  1785.  The  presen#  tower  is  lofty  and 
well  proportioned,  having  pinnacles  at  the  comers. 
The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists.  The  town-hall,  which  is  large  and 
commodious,  was  used  as  an  assize  court,  till  the 
Lent  as-izes  were  removed  to  Horsham.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  town  Is  Saekville  College,  endowed 
by  Robert  earl  of  Dorset  with  an  income  of  330/. 
a year,  and  erected,  in  1616,  for  the  support  of 
twenty-four  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  each 
of  whom  has  n comfortable  room  and  8/.  a year  in 
money.  A free  grammar-school  was  founded  in 
1708,  and  endowed  with  a freehold  farm  in  the 
parish,  the  rent  of  which  is  taken  to  pay  the 
master’s  salary.  Markets,  chiefly  for  com,  on 
Thursday.  Fairs,  April  21,  July  13,  and  Dec. 
11,  for  horned  cattle  and  pedlary. 

East  Grinstead,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  sent  2 mans, 
to  the  II.  of  C.,  a privilege  which  it  had  enjoyed 
since  the  first  of  Edward  II. ; the  electors  were  55 
burgage-holders,  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
whose  bailiff  was  the  returning  officer. 

ORISONS  (Germ.  Graubkndtm  or  Ruwlm,  an. 
a part  of  Rha-tia),  a canton  of  Switzerland,  and, 
excepting  that  of  Bern,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
union,  of  which  it  occupies  the  SE.  portion.  It 
ranks  fifteenth  in  the  confederation,  and  lies  be- 
tween laL  46°  15'  and  47°  4'  X.,  and  long.  8°  40' 
and  10°  29'  E. ; having  X.  the  cants.  Glams  and 
St.  Gall,  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
Vorarlberg;  E.  the  Tyrol;  S.  the  Val-Tellina, 
Lombardy,  and  the  cant.  Ticino;  and  W.  the 
last-named  cant,  ami  that  of  Uri.  In  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Austrian 
territories;  but  is  cut  off  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  at  nearly  every 
point,  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Length  E.  to 
S.,  86  m.  ; greatest  breadth  alx>ut  its  centre  53  m. 
Area.  2,968  sq.  m.  Pop.  91,177  in  1860.  It  has 
the  thinnest  population  of  any  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  there  being  but  3b  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  whole  canton  is  one  mass  of 
mountains  and  valleys ; there  is  not  a single  plain 
worthy  of  notice.  The  main  chain  of  the  Bluer ian 
Alps  crosses  the  canton  from  \V.  to  E.,  at  first  se- 
parating it  from  Ticino  and  Italy,  and  afterwards 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  valley  of 
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the  Rhine,  being  the  larger,  on  the  XW.,  and  that 
of  the  Inn,  or  the  Engadme , on  the  SE.  A great 
portion  of  this  chain  is  above  the  limit  of  peipe- 
tual  snow.  The  Mutchelhorn,  10,040  ft.,  the  Piz 
Val  Hhin , 10,280  ft.,  M.  Maloya,  11,4*0  ft.  high, 
form  parts  of  it,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  passes  of 
the  Splilgen,  St.  Bernard,  Albula,  and  Scalctta. 
From  the  E.  extremity  of  the  canton,  n chain, 
little  inferior  in  height,  posses  off  XL,  separat- 
ing the  Grisons  from  Uri,  Glaru*,  and  St,  Gall. 
Another  chain  bounds  the  Kngadine  on  the  SE., 
to  which  belong  the  Monte  dell’  Oro,  10,53#  ft,, 
and  M.  Bernina,  7,654  ft.  high ; and  which  is 
crossed  bv  the  Pass  of  Bernina,  al>oat  6,460  ft, 
above  the*  level  of  the  sea.  A fourth  chain,  called 
the  Blurtihon , also  including  many  elevated  peaks, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Grisons  and  the 
Vurarlberg.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  rise  in 
the  Grisons,  as  do  several  tributaries  of  the  Upper 
Adige,  Po,  and  Adda : the  Rhine  receives  most  of 
the  minor  Rha*tian  rivers.  Climate  and  soil  very 
various;  but  where  the  Rhine,  Inti,  and  other 
rivers  leave  the  canton,  the  general  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  ‘the  scenery  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
magnificent ; the  canton  contains  upwards  of  240 
glaciers,  comprising  the  largest  in  Switzerland. 
The  nature  of  the  country  generally  unfits  it  for 
agriculture  : hut  in  fne  Kngadine,  where  the  iuhnb. 
are  very  industrious,  even.'  patch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated that  is  worth  the  pains.  The  com  raised 
is  chiefly  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Turkish  wheat; 
hut  not  half  the  quantity  required  for  home 
consumption  is  produced,  and  it  is  consequently 
imported  to  the  anuual  value  of  about  300,000 
florins.  Hemp  and  flax,  also,  though  generally 
grown,  arc  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  demand.  Potatoes  have  been  cultivated 
only  of  late  years.  Fruit  and  wine  are  among  the , 
articles  of  export.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  canton 
consists  in  its  cattle.  Its  pasture  lands  are  esti- 
mated to  feed,  in  the  summer,  100,1100  head  of 
cows  an«l  oxen,  besides  from  60,000  to  70,000 
goats,  and  tierbaps  100,000  sheep,  many  of  which 
arc  driven  from  Italy  to  feed  in  the  Alpine  |*asturcs 
for  about  three  months,  under  the  care  of  Iter- 
gamasque  shepherds.  The  l>est  breed  of  cattle  is 
that  of  the  Prottigan  (or  valley  of  the  Lanquart) ; 
hut  the  best  cheese  is  made  in  the  Engadinc.  A 
great  many  hogs  arc  kept,  most  of  them  for  home 
consumption.  Rural  economy,  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  vary  greatly  in  different  parts. 
Throughout  the  Kngadine,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
HMisantry.  and  each  individual  usually  supplies 
lis  family  with  provisions  and  clothing  entirely 
from  the  produce  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
him.  Poverty  is  here  rare,  and  beggary  un- 
known. Indeed,  many  of  the  in  hah.  of  the  En- 
gjuline  arc  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
which  they  nave  amassed  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe,  chiefly  as  confectioners. 
Schools  arc  numerous  and  few  of  the  ehildrcn  in 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  are  uneducated.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  peasants  are  also  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  own  lands ; hut,  ns  in  most  other  ports  of 
the  Grisons,  they  are  not  industrious.  Their 
land  is  badly  tilled  : garden  cultivation  is  ill- 
conducted;  and  the  forests  are  neglected.  In  the 
Taretach-thal  there  is  u good  deal  of  squalid  misery. 
Wages  are,  notwithstanding,  high  throughout  the 
Grisons.  There  are  some  rich  veins  of  metal,  espe- 
cially iron;  but  they  are  not  wrought.  Manufac- 
tures few,  and  mostly  domestic;  the  principal  are 
those  of  cotton  fabrics,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ported. The  most  profitable  branch  of  commerce 
is  the  transit  trade  between  Zurich  and  Italy,  the 


route  of  which  passes  through  the  Grisons  and 
over  the  SplUgen,  and  is  a source  of  wealth  to 
Chur,  the  rap.  The  chief  exports  from  the  Gri- 
sons are  timber,  of  the  value  of  altout  180,00011, 
and  cattle,  mostly  to  Italy,  to  the  amount  of 
70,0004  a year : the  principal  imports  are  corn, 
salt,  oil,  sugar,  coffee,  toliacco,  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  iron. 

This  canton  comprises  a confederation  of  little 
republics  in  itself.  1 1 consists  of  a numbeT  of  com- 
munes, exercising  within  themselves  rights  almost 
inde(K‘ndent.  These  are  united  into  26  Iloch- 
grrichte,  or  higli-jurisdictions.  each  of  which  is,  in 
many  important  respects,  indejiendent.  not  only 
of  the  rest,  hut  even  of  the  supreme,  council. 
These  high-jurisdictions  arc  united  into  the  3 
leagues  of  the  Grau  BUndt-n  (Grey  League),  con- 
taining 8 ; the  Gotie»-haus  Bund  (League  of  the 
House  of  God).  11  ; and  the  Zehngrrichte  (League 
of  Justice),  7 high- jurisdictions.  The  whole  unite 
in  electing  a supreme  federal  legislative  council  of 
65  members,  chosen  in  the  different  jurisdictions 
and  communities,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the 
male  pop.  above  18  years  of  age.  The  supreme 
council  or  diet  of  the  leagues  meets  at  Chur  every 
year,  in  June,  and  appoints  a commission  of  9 
members  to  prepare  matters  for  its  own  considera- 
tion ; and  a minor  council  of  3 members,  one  from 
each  league,  to  whom  the  executive  duties  are 
entrusted  It  also  elects  the  public  officers  of  the 
canton  generally,  concludes  treaties,  and  opjioints 
9 judges  to  form  a central  court  of  npjieal ; though, 
for  the  most  part,  the  communities  and  petty 
municipalities  themselves  exercise  full  judicial 
powers,  and  in  each  of  the  high-jurisdictions  then* 
is  n power  of  life  and  death  in  criminal  cases, 
which  is  sovereign  anti  without  appeal.  The  com- 
mon law  is  different  in  each  jurisdiction : every 
one  has  its  ow  n peculiar  laws  and  usages,  anti  hv 
these  the  questions  within  their  boundaries  must 
lie  determined.  The  decisions  of  the  supreme 
council  have  also  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  jurisdictions  and  communities  at  large.  The 
inhab.  of  the  Grisons  are  fond  of  boosting  of  the 
liberties  they  enjoy;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
destitute  of  some  of  the  most  imjiortant  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  really  free  states.  A free  press,  and 
trial  byjury,  are  unknown;  and  both  the  supreme 
council  and  the  courts  of  law  deliberate  and  de- 
termine with  closed  doors.  There  is,  however,  no 
direct  taxation  of  any  kind;  the  state  revenues 
an*  derived  from  customs  and  duties  on  the  transit 
trade,  a inonojwily  of  salt,  and  some  other  sources. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  in  the 
year  18G2,  amounted  to  hut  731,000fr.t  or  29,2404 
The  annual  surplus  is  devoted  to  the  (kavnient  of 
a small  cantonal  debt.  Aliout  two-fltlis  of  the  popt. 
arc  of  German,  and  one-tenth  of  Indian  origin. 
'Hie  different  communities  elect  and  sup|mrt  their 
own  clergy.  The  canton  furnishes  a contingent 
of  1.600  men  to  the  army,  and  12,000  fr.  nnimallv 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  It 
has  a militia  of  all  its  male  inhah.  from  the  ages 
of  17  to  60.  Chur,  Mayen  fell  1,  and  llnnz  are  the 
only  places  worth}'  the  name  of  towns.  Few 
countries  abound  so  much  with  ruined  castle*  and 
other  feudal  remains.  These  Udntigcd,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  noldes,  who  for  a long  |icriftd 
were  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  1396,  a uuudwr  of 
communities  revolted  against  the  feudal  nobles, 
and.  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chur,  formed  the 
Gotten  hau*  Bund;  in  1424,  the  Grakbtmd  was 
funned  in  a similar  manner  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Grisons;  and  in  1428,  the  ZrhmgeriekU  in  the  E. 
In  1471,  the  three  leagues  entered  into  a common 
union;  and,  in  1497-8,  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  though  it  was  not  till 
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1 798  that  the  Grlsons  became  a canton  of  Switzer- 
land. , 

GRODNO,  a government  of  Russia,  formerly  in- 
cl  tided  in  the  old  k.  of  Poland ; between  lat.  51°  30* 
and  54°  20*  N.  and  long. 23° 7' and 26° 4 2'  K.,  having 
N.  the  gov.  Wilna,  K.  Minsk,  S.  Volhynia,  and  W. 
Rial ystok  and  the  k.  of  Roland.  Greatest  length 
NIC.  to  8W.  about  200  m. ; average  breadth, 
nearly  75  m.  Area,  693  geo.  sq,  m.,  or  about 
14,700  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  881,891  in  1858.  The 
surface  is  an  alluvial  or  sandy  plain,  broken  only 
by  a few  undulating  chalk  hills.  The  Niemen, 
Dug,  Narcw,  and  Pricpcc  are  the  principal  rivers; 
in  the  S.  there  arc  some  large  marshes.  The  cli- 
mute  is  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  cloudv  and 
f*«ggy.  The  principal  agricultural  product  Is  rye, 
about  6,825,000  hectolitres  of  which  are  said  to  lie 
produced  annually,  a third  liart  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. Few  other  kinds  of  grain  or  vegetables 
are  grown  for  food,  but  tlax,  hemp,  and  hops  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  a large 
extent  of  pasture  land ; cattle-breeding  is  pretty 
well  understood;  and  the  native  breed  of  sheep, 
which  has  been  much  improved  bv  crossings  with 
the  breeds  of  Silc-sia  and  Germany,  yields  good 
wool,  which  is  a principal  article  of  export.  The 
forests  are  extensive.  Many  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  that  of  Rialoreja,  a roval  domain,  occupies 
nearly  96,200  hectares.  Iron,  lime,  nitre,  and 
building-stone  are  found.  Manufactures  are 
hardly  worth  notice;  the  principal  are  those  of 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  felt.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  corn,  ilour,  cattle,  and  wool ; much  of  the 
produce  is  sent  to  Mcmcl,  Koningsberg,  Viudau, 
and  Riga,  by  the  canal  of  the  Niemen,  and  by 
land.  1 be  greater  iwirt  of  the  inhab.  are  Rus- 
ninka,  except  in  the  X.,  where  Lithuanians 
prevail.  The  nobles  comprise  about  l-24th  part 
of  the  whole  pop.,  and  arc  principally  Poles.  Jews 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  some  Tartars  and 
colonies  of  German  artisans.  The  dominant  re- 
ligions arc  the  Rom.  Catholic  and  the  United  Greek 
church.  Education  is  at  a low  chh.  Chief  towns, 
Grodno  the  cap.,  Novogrodck,  Slunem,  and  Brzesc 
(Brest  Litofskii). 

GkoDNO,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  and  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.  in  the  XW.  |>art  of  which  it  Is 
situated,  on  a hill  on  the  Niemen,  85  tn.  SW. 
Wilna,  and  154  m.  NE.  Warsaw  on  the  railway 
fn»m  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  Pop.  16,970  in 
1858,  Grodno  was  formerly  considered  the  second 
town  of  Lithuania,  and  even  disputed  the  supe- 
riority with  Wilna.  Its  houses  are  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  wood ; and  the  greater  number  of 
its  streets  are  extremely  filthy.  It  has  a fine 
castle,  built  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  the  ruins 
of  a more  undent  fortress,  9 Roman  Catholic  and 
2 Greek  churches,  a synagogue,  and  some  hand-  i 
some  residences  of  the  nobility,  a gymnasium,  an  | 
academy  of  medicine  founded"  by  Stanislaus  Au-  j 
gustos,  tnanv  other  schools,  a good  public  library,  ! 
cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  physical  objects,  ami 
a botanic  garden.  There  are  some  inconsiderable 
manufactures  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity;  and  it 
has  some  well  frequented  fairs. 

GRONINGEN,  a fortified  city  of  Holland,  cap. 
prov.  of  same  name,  and  the  most  iiii|<ortanf.  town 
in  the  N.  Dutch  prove.;  on  the  Ilunse,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Aa,  4a|  m.  E.  by  N.  Harlingen,  ami 
IH>  m.  NE.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Leeu- 
warden  to  Emdcn.  Pop.  86,192  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  clean ; its  market-place 
(/ Irre-Marftt ) is  one  of  the  largest  mid  handsomest 
squares  in  Holland ; and  there  is  a fine  public 
promenade,  called  the  PUmtagc.  It  has  a strong 
citadel,  built  in  1607,  and  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts and  ditches,  kept  in  good  condition.  Many 


of  the  public  buildings  ore  handsome,  especially 
the  great  church  of  St.  Martin,  a Gothic  structure, 
the  spire  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in  Holland ; and 
the?  town-hall,  erceted  in  1793.  'The  university, 
founded  in  1615,  is  usually  attended  by  about  400 
students,  a much  greater  number  than  formerly: 
it  possesses  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a library,  and  a botanic  garden.  Groningen 
lias  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, a seminary  for  deaf  and  dumb,  another  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  societies  of  natural 
history  aud  chemistry,  poetry,  literature  and 
jurisprudence,  and  a branch  of  the  society  of 

* public  good.’  It  has  a large  paper  manufacture, 
besides  wane  factories  of  woollen  and  silk  stuff*, 
cotton  stockings,  Ac.,  and  yards  where  merchant- 
vessels  are  sometimes  built.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  cattle  and  butter;  and  by  means  of  a 
canal  large  vessels  come,  from  the  actuary  of  the 
Ems,  quite  up  to  the  town. 

Tills  town  is  not  mentioned  previously  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  it  was  not  fortified  for  several 
ages  afterwards.  It  was  first  attached  to  the  United 
Provinces  in  1576:  it  afterwards  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  was  finally  retaken  by 
Prince  Maurice  in  1594. 

• GRU YE'RE  (Germ.  Greyer* ),  a town  of  Swit- 
zerland. cant,  Freiburg,  16  in.  S.  Freiburg.  Pop. 
952  in  1860.  The  town  is  situated  on  a hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  counts  of  Grayferc,  a fortress  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  tlic  fifth  century,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  anil  best-preserved 
feudal  monuments  in  Switzerland.  The  town  w 
walled,  and  contains  a handsome  parish  church,  a 
rich  hospital,  and  a public  library.  The  district 
around  Gruycre  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  of  which 
it  produces  about  25,000  cwt,  a year.  It  is  made 
ou  a chain  of  mountains  about  10  leagues  in  length 
and  4 in  breadth  : all  the  cheese,  though  made  in 
the  same  manner,  is  not  of  the  same  quality ; the 
lower  postures  not  being  in  such  estimation  as 
those  in  tin;  more  elevated  situations.  The  very 
finest  qualities  arc  said  to  1m?  too  delicate  for 
exportation.  The  whole  district  is  divided  into 
greater  or  lesser  farms,  which  the  proprietors  let 
out  on  leases  of  3 or  6 years,  at  rents  varying 
according  to  the  nature  and  elevation  of  the 
ground  ; the  lower  pastures,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality,  being  the  dearest,  because,  being  sooner 
l reed  from  the  snow,  and  biter  covered  with  it, 
they  afford  food  to  the  cattle  for  a longer  time. 
The  farmers,  who  rent  pastures,  hire  from  the  dif- 
ferent ]>easantfi  in  the  canton  from  40  to  60  cows, 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  8th  of  OcL,  paying 
for  them  certain  rates  |M?r  head.  Each  cow,  at  an 
average,  yields  daily  from  20  to  24  quarts  of  milk, 
and  supplies  200  Swiss  pounds  of  cheese  during  the 
five  mouths.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  fanner 
restores  tho  cows  to  the  different  proprietors,  'flic 
cattle  are  then  pastured  in  the  meadows,  which 
have  been  twice  mowed,  until  the  loth  or  lltli  of 
November,  when,  on  account  of  the  snow,  they 
are  usually  removed  to  the  stables,  and  fed  during 
winter  on  hay  aud  after-grass.  Throughout  the 
commune  of  Gruyferc  the  inhab.  are  above  poverty, 
Dunng  a part  of  the  year  there  are  not  so  many 
hands  in  the  cheese  country  as  are  required,  and 
these  are  borrowed  from  other  and  poorer  com- 
munes. Wages  are  very  high,  in  comparison  with 
most  other  ports  of  Switzerland,  iM'ing  about  2#.  6 d. 
u day,  exclusive  of  living.  (Inglis's  Switzerland, 
p.  163  ; Coxe’l  Switzerland,  li.  220.) 

GUADALAXARA,  or  GUADALAJARA,  an 
inland  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same 
name  (otherwise  called  Xaliscu),  in  u rich  and 
extensive  plain,  on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Santiago, 
h li  2 
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180  miles  from  the  Pacific  and  275  miles  \V  NW . 
Mexico;  lat.  21°  9'  N.,  long  103°  2'  15"  W.  A 
superficial  enumeration  of  the  year  1864  showed 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  62,850,  so  that  it 
is,  in  point  of  pop.,  the  second  city  in  the  republic. 

It  covers  a great  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a dis- 
tance has  a very  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
interior  is  also  handsome ; its  streets  are  airy  and 
well  laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  extremely 
good,  though  mostly  of  only  one  story.  There 
arc  14  squares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Plaza 
tie  Armas,  has  in  it  the  government-house,  in 
which  the  congress  assembles;  the  cathedral,  a 
fine  edifice,  though  much  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1818 ; and  the  Portales  de  Cnmercio, 
consisting  of  piazzas  or  arcades  built  around  three 
large  square  blocks  of  houses.  * W ithin  the  town 
the  Portales  are  the  principal  rendezvous,  as, 
besides  a number  of  handsome  shops,  well  provided 
with  Euro]>ean  and  Chinese  manufactures,  they 
contain  a variety  of  stalls  covered  w ith  domestic 
productions,  fruits  of  all  kinds  earthenware  from 
Tonala,  shoes  in  quantities,  mangas,  saddlery, 
birds  in  cages,  “dulcea”  of  Calabazate,  and  a 
thousand  other  trifles,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
an  incessant  demand.  As  each  of  these  stalls  pavs 
a small  ground  rent,  the  convents  to  which  the 
Portales  belong  derive  from  them  a considerable 
revenue.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Parian 
in  Mexico,  but  infinitely  more  ornamental,  being 
built  with  equal  solidity  and  good  taste.*  (Ward’s 
Mexico,  ii.  362.)  Besides  this  public  promenade 
there  is  the  Pasro , an  extensive  avenue  shaded  by 
double  rows  of  fine  trees,  having  a stream  flowing 
through  it,  and  leading  to  the  Alameda , a public 
walk  • very  prettily  laid  out,  for  the  trees,  instead 
of  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  lines,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  like  the  streets, 
are  made  to  cover  a large  tract  of  ground  in 
irregular  alleys,  while  in  summer  the  intervening 
spares  are  filled  with  flowers,  particularly  roses, 
which  give  both  life  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
There  is  a fountain  too  in  the  centre,  and  a stream 
of  water  all  round.*  (W  aril,  ii.  361,  862.)  Many 
of  the  public  places  are  adorned  with  fountains. 
Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  several  churches,  I 
with  numerous  monasteries  and  convents,  a college  i 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  on  the  most 
liberal  footing,  and  for  which  a magnificent  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  two  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  young  women,  three 
for  young  men,  five  boys’  schools,  a public  hospital, 
bishop’s  palace,  mint  (a  fine  building),  and  a neat 
theatre.  A large  pile  of  building,  erected  during 
the  Spanish  rule,  for  a workhouse,  now  serves  ns  a 
barrack  for  about  500  men.  The  coffee-houses  are 
tolerable,  nnd  the  shops  and  market  place  are 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the  Inst,  which 
is  large,  is  very  ill  kept.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Cerro  de  Col,  three  leagues 
distant ; it  is  lighted  at  night,  except  at  the  time 
of  the  full  moon,  and  watched  by  a patrol.  Many 
of  the  streets  look  melancholy  and  deserted,  * most 
of  the  lower  orders  being  occupied  in  their  own 
houses,  where  they  exercise  various  trades  in  a 
small  way,  as  in  San  Luis.  They  are  good  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  silversmiths,  nnd  hatters,  and 
are  famous  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as 
well  ns  in  manufacturing  a sort  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, with  which  they  supply  not  only  all  Mexico, 
hut  the  neighbouring  states  upon  the  Pacific, 
Shawls  of  striped  calico,  much  used  by  the  lower 
orders,  arc  made  in  considerable  quantities,  as 
were  formerly  blankets;  but  this  branch  of  trade, 
after  suffering  much  in  1812,  when  the  port  of  San 
Bias  was  otiened  by  General  Cruz,  has  been  de- 
stroyed entirely  by  importations  from  the  United  J 
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States.’  (Ward,  ii.  357.)  There  is  at  present 
little  or  no  foreign  .trade,  San  Bias  having  been 
nearly  abandoned  for  the  ports  of  Mazatlan  and 
Guay'mas;  and  foreign  goods  are  brought  over- 
land’, chiefly  from  San  Luis  or  Mexico.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1551,  and  in  1570  was  erected 
into  a bishopric.  Under  the  Spaniards  it  was 
the  cap.  of  an  intendency  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  seat  of  a royal  audicncia,  as  well  as  of  some 
flourishing  manufactures. 

( jcada  laxara.  a town  of  Spain,  and  cap.  prtrv. 
of  same  name,  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Henares,  35 
m.  SYV.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to 
Seville.  Pop.  6,533  in  1857.  The  town  was  once 
walled,  and  fragments  of  its  walls  still  remain.  It 
is  wretchedly  built ; the  only  buildings  of  any  con- 
sideration being  the  palace  of  the  Duke  del  ln- 
fantado,  a large  edifice,  constructed  w ith  very  little 
taste;  and  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  which 
contains  a superb  mausoleum  of  the  duke’s  family, 
said  to  be  second  only  in  splendour  to  that  of  the 
Escurial.  Here  is  a bridge  over  the  Ilcnares, 
originally  built  by  the  Romans,  and  restored  in 
1 768.  A woollen  cloth  factor}’,  established  here  by 
Philip  V.,  is  said  to  have  employed,  in  1786, 4.000 
hands,  besides  giving  employment  in  spinning  to 
no  fewer  than  46,000  in  the  adjacent  villages.  But 
the  whole  trade  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a corregidor,  and  is  governed  by  an 
alcalde  of  the  first  class. 

GUADALQUIVIR,  a river  of  Spain,  having  its 
sources  in  Murcia  and  La  Mancha,  and  flowing 
SW.  through  Andalusia.  The  source  called  the 
Guadalquivir  is  in  the  Sierra  de  ('azorla,  lat.  37° 
51'  N„  and  long.  2°  58'  W.;  but  the  true  source, 
and  that  most  distant  from  the  mouth,  the  Gua- 
darmcna,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  not  far 
from  the  town  so  called ; lat.  38°  48'  N.,  long.  2° 
30'  W.  The  length  of  the  river  from  this  point  is’ 
240  m.  direct  distance,  and  320  m.  along  the  channel. 
The  general  direction  is  SW.  by  W.  as  far  as  Se- 
ville, where  it  takes  a turn  nearly  S..  and.  after 
forming  two  islands,  Isla  Mayor  nnd  Isln  Menor. 
flow's  through  a marshy  and  most  unhealthy  flat 
into  the  Atlantic,  at  San  Lucar.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Seville,  anil  for 
boats  ns  high  as  Cordova,  774  ft.  above  the  *ea. 
The  chief  atHuents  arc,  the  Jandula,  Guadinto. 
Bembezar,  and  Dior,  on  the  r.  bank  ; and  the  Gun- 
dalimur,  Guodiann  Men  or.  and  Xcnil,  on  the  1.  Of 
these  the  Xenil,  flowing  through  Gntnadu,  Is  the 
longest,  being  120 m.  long.  The  ancient  name  was 
lkrtis : the  present  appellation  Is  Arabic,  Wtufy- 
al-kebir , the  great  river. 

GUADELOUPE,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
in  the  W.  Indies,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
colonies  belonging  to  France,  lying  (inclusive  of 
Grande-T erre)  between  lat.  15°  58'  and  16°  13'  N., 
and  long.  61°  la'  and  61°  55'  W„  40  m.  SE.  An- 
tigua, and  80  m.  N.  Dominica.  The  area  of  Gua- 
deloupe, together  with  its  dependencies,  the  adja- 
cent islands  of  Marie-Gahintc,  La  Desirade.  and 
Los  Saintc.%  nnd  tw’o-thirds  of  the  island  of  j*t. 
Martin  (Leeward  Islands),  is  635  Eng.  sq.  m..  and 
the  population  amounted,  in  1861,  to  139,080.  in- 
cluding 03,000  negroes.  Guadeloupe  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Riviere-taLx,  or  Salt 
River,  ail  arm  of  the  sea  nU>ut  5 ro.  in  length,  ami 
varying  in  width  from  80  to  120  yards.  The  di- 
vision SW.  of  this  inlet  is  Guadeloupe  Proper;  that 
on  the  NR  is  called  Grande-Tcrre:  the  former  is 
of  an  oblong  shape;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  25  m.; 
average  breadth,  about  half  as  much ; area.  82.289 
hectares.  A chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  covered 
with  woods,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island, 
nearly  in  its  entire  length.  The  medium  height 
of  its  summits  is  somewhat  more  Ilian  3,000  ft. 
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hut,  near  its  S.  extremity,  the  Soufriere , a volcano 
still  exhibiting  a smouldering  activity,  rises  to 
6,108  i\ . above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A multi- 
tude of  rivulets,  by  which  every  part  of  the  island 
in  well  watered,  mn  down  the  thinks  of  this  moun- 
tain chain ; two  of  them,  the  Goyave  and  Lezarde, 
are  navigable  for  small  craft,  and  highly  useful  for 
the  conveyance,  upwards,  of  sea-mud,  to  manure 
the  lands,  and  downwards,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  Guadeloupe  contains  many  mineral  springs. 

The  island  of  Grande-Terre  is  of  a triangular 
.vIijijh*,  and  has  an  area  of  alvout  55,923  hectares. 
It  is  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and 
differs  remarkably  in  its  features  from  Guadeloupe. 
It  is  almost  a level  plain,  with  only  a few  scat- 
tered hills.  It  is  destitute  of  woods,  and  its  rivers 
are  insignificant ; in  consequence  of  which  the  rain, 
which  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  Guadelou|>e, 
is  obliged  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns. 
Marit  -Galnnte,  a circular-shaped  island  about  12 
m.  to  the  SE.,  is  traversed,  E.  to  \\\,  by  a chain  of 
hills,  which,  like  those  of  Guadehnqje,  abound  in 
timber. 

The  mean  tcm|x*ratiire  of  the  year  at  Basse- 
Terre  is  alx>ut  81°  Fah. ; its  annual  range  is  be- 
tween 70°  and  99°,  In  the  sun,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  130°  Fah. ; the  heat  is,  how- 
ever, tempered  by  land  or  sea-breezes.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  remarkable  for  humidity.  About  8(3 
iuches  of  rain  fall  annually,  on  an  average,  chictly 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of 
October.  Like  the  other  Antilles,  Guadelouf>e  is 
very  subject  to  hurricanes,  and  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  The  soil  is  light  and  easy  of 
tillage,  but  its  productiveness  is  owing  more  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water 
than  to  its  richness.  The  soil  of  Grande-Terre  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  rich.  Almost  cvcrv  part 
of  that  island  is  capable  of  cultivation,  ami,  not- 
wit listanding  the  deficiency  of  water,  it  is  very 
productive.  The  greater  part  of  the  Island  is  laid 
out  in  sugar  plantations,  mostly  belonging  to  great 
proprietors.  It  appears,  however,  from  official  re- 
turns (given  in  * Statistical  Tables  relating  to 
Foreign  (Countries/  Part  IX.  p.  252,  Loud.  1804), 
that  the  extent  of  land  under  this  cultivation  is 
on  the  decrease.  The  sugar  plantations  of  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe  embraced  18,081  hectares  in 
1859;  17,892  hectares  iu  1800;  and  17,868  in 
1801.  The  produce  of  1801  consisted  of  81,219,220 
kilogs.  of  sugar;  1,724,717  litres  of  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses ; 3,004,809  litres  of  rum,  or  tafia.  Next  to 
sugar,  coffee  is  the  most  important  produce,  there 
being  devoted  to  it  2,009  hectares  of  land  in  1859 ; 
1,591  hectares  in  1800;  and  1,070  hectares  in  1801. 
The  produce,  in  1801,  consisted  of  992,932  kilogs. 
of  coffee.  The  sugar-cane,  at  present  grown,  is  of 
the  Otaheitian  variety,  and  was  int  roduced  in  1790, 
after  the  other  kinds  were  found  to  have  degene- 
rated. Most  of  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  Europe 
are  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Basse-Terre ; but  they 
degenerate  rapidly;  tropical  fruits,  and  others  of 
the  S.  of  Euro|>e,  attain  considerable  perfection. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  I 
by  the  introduction  of  the  plough  and  the  use  of 
manure,  including  litue,  salt,  and  phosphates.  The 
sugar  manufacture  has  been  also  greatly  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-mills.  The  live  stock 
consists  principally  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules.  Guinea  grass  is  the  only  forage  grown. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  are  limited 
to  a few  tanneries,  potteries,  and  limekilns.  The 
various  trades  and  handicrafts  in  the  colony  are 
exercised  chiefly  by  whites.  There  is  no  fishery 
on  any  extended  scale ; but  about  30,000  kilogs. 
of  fish  are  annually  taken. 

Nearly  all  the  exported  articles  are  sent  to 
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France,  whence  9-lOths  of  the  imports  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  are  chictiy  salted  meat  and 
fish,  wheat  Hour,  maize,  pease  and  beans,  olive 
oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  wine,  timber, 
candles,  |>erfumery,  hats,  and  wrought  metals. 
The  total  imports  into  Guadeloujic  were  of  the 
value  of  26,920,631  francs,  or  1,076,8252.,  in  18(51, 
and  the  total  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  18,409,997  francs,  or  786,399/.  The  trade  U 
carried  on  almost  entirely  bv  French  shipping. 
The  principal  roadsteads  and  ports  are  those  of 
Basse-Terre,  and  Mahault,  in  ( iuadeloupe ; 
Pointe-k-Pitre,  and  Moulc,  iu  Grande-Terre;  the 
roadstead  of  Saintes,  and  a few  others. 

Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies  are  divided 
into  3 arrondissements,  6 cantons,  and  24  com- 
munes. The  legislature  consists  of  u governor 
and  a colonial  council  of  30  members,  elected  for 
i 5 years,  by  natives  of  France  resident  in  the 
island,  above  25  years  of  age,  paying  taxes  of 
800  fr.  a year,  or  having  a capital  of  the  value  of 
30,000  fr.  To  he  eligible  fora  meml»cr  of  council,  un 
individual  must  lx*  30  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  600  fr.,  or  possess  property  of  the 
value  of  60,000  fr.  There  is  a royal  court  at 
Basse-Terre ; the  other  tribunals  are  2 courts  of 
assize,  3 of  original  jurisdiction,  and  6 tribunals 
of  justices  of  the  jieace.  The  colony  has  a mili- 
tary commandant,  and  an  armed  force  of  2,138 
men,  including  IPO  officers.  There  are  about  80 
ecclesiastics,  upwards  of  50  public  schools  and 
hospitals  in  the  chief  towns.  A bishopric  of 
Guadeloupe  was  formed  in  1850.  Slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  colony  by  decree  of  the 
Republican  government  of  France  in  the  year 
1848.  The  town  of  Basse-Terre,  the  cap.  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  the  seat  of  government,  on  its 
SVV.  shore,  is  clean,  well  built,  and  contains  5,500 
inhab.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a government 
house,  hull  of  justice,  a large  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
some  good  public  fountains  and  promenades,  and 
a fine  colonial  garden.  It  is  defended  by  several 
batteries  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Gapesterre,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is  its  other  chief  town. 
Point-h-Pitre,  a town  of  12,000  inhab.,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  W.  end  of  Grande-Terre.  It  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  excellent  port.  It  is  regularly 
built,  has  a handsome  church,  and  many  good 
private  edifices.  Several  forts  protect  its  harbour. 
The  other  towns  arc  insignificant ; but  three  of 
them,  besides  the  foregoing,  have  their  own  muni- 
cipal councils. 

These  islands  were  discovered  bv  Columbus  in 
1493 : the  French  took  possession  of  them  in  1635. 
Guadeloupe  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  taken 
by  the  English,  and  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  from  1810  to  1815,  when  it  was  restored  to 
France. 

GUADIAXA  (an.  Anas.  Arab.  Wady-Ann),  a 
river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  I .a 
Mancha,  about  16  m.  N\V.  of  Villahemiosa,  lat. 
38°  55'  N..  long.  2°  48'  W.,  and  flowing  through 
New  Castile,  hstremadura,  and  a part  of  Portu- 
gal. It  has  several  sources,  which  form  small 
connected  lakes,  called  the  Lagunas  de  Kuidern. 
Its  direction  at  first  is  NNW.  for  about  30  m. : it 
then  disappears  among  the  marshes,  and  is  not 
traceable  for  14  m.  Ft  rises  again  NE.  of  I)av- 
miel,  at  n place  called  Los  Ojos  de  Guadiana, 
with  a general  E.  direction  )>ast  Merida,  as  far  as 
Badajoz,  where  it  turns  S.,  and  after  a very  tor- 
tuous course  of  424  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two 
mouths.  It  is  navigable  about  45  m.  as  far  as 
Mertola,  to  the  falls  called  El  Salta  del  Lobo. 
The  chief  affluents  are  the  Giguela,  the  Guadar- 
ranque,  and  the  Ocirns,  on  the  r.,  and  the  Jn- 
balun,  the  Guadalema,  the  Anlillo,  and  the 
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Than  hi,  on  the  L bank.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Giguela,  the  affluents  on  the  1.  bank  are  by 
far  the  largest 

GUADIX  (an.  Acci),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  82  m.  W. 
by  S.  Granada,  and  216  m.  S.  Madrid.  I*op. 

1 1 ,*H3G  in  1857.  Guadix  is  an  old  walled  town, 
with  steep,  narrow,  and  badly-paved  streets.  It 
has  a cathedral,  built  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
Jx'site  orders,  with  a handsome  portico,  5 par. 
churches,  7 convents,  and  a hospital.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  town  is  through  a line  avenue  of 
trees,  and  the  surrounding  land  is  rich,  and  sub- 
jected to  irrigat  ion.  The  chief  branch  of  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  large  clasp  knives. 

GUAMANGA,  or  I4UAMANGA,  called  also 
San  Juan  de  la  Victoria,  or  de  la  Frontera,  a city 
of  Peru,  cap.  prov..  on  the  river  of  same  name,  in 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain,  210  m.  ESE. 
Lima,  and  185  ni.  WNW.  Cuzco.  Estiro.  pop. 
28,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  good  squares 
and  streets,  and  the  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  i 
have  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  them.  It  1 
has  a cathedral,  with  several  other  churches  and 
convents;  and  a university  with  faculties  of  philo- 
sophy, divinity,  and  law.  Guamanga  is  the  seat 
of  an  intendant,  and  the  see  of  a bishop.  It  was 
founded  by  Pizarro,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  between  Cuzco  and  Limn. 

GUANAKE,  a town  of  the  repub.  Venezuela, 
dep.  Orinoco,  prov.  Varinas,  on  a river  of  the 
same  name,  45  ui.  SE.  Truxillo,  and  65  m.  NNE. 
Varinas.  Pop.  estim.  at  13,000.  The  town  has 
wide  and  straight  streets,  and  neatly  built  bouses. 
A handsome  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  splen- 
didly adorned,  contains  a shrine  of  our  Lailv  of 
Conomorato,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inkab.  is  derived  from  their 
trade  in  cattle,  of  which  they  possess  large  herds; 
and  which,  together  with  mules,  they  export  by 
wav  of  Coro  and  Puerta  Cabello. 

GUANAXUATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  an  in- 
land and  mining  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state 
of  same  name,  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Loss,  (5,886 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  richest  mining  district  in  the  whole 
country,  156  m.  NW.  Mexico;  lat.  21°  0'  15"  N., 
long.  79°  23'  53"  W.  Pop.,  including  its  suburbs, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  1803,  70,600,  which 
number  had,  however,  diminished  to  85,000  in 
18(50.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  built;  the 
streets  are  full  of  ascents  and  descents,  many  of 
which  are  so  steep  as  to  render  the  use  of  four 
mules  in  the  carriages  of  the  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants almost  universal.  The  open  spaces  can- 
not be  called  squares,  for  they  are  of  irrcgulnr 
forms:  the  whole  city,  in  short,  is  distributed 
here  and  there,  wherever  vacancies  at  all  adapted 
for  building  have  been  left,  by  the  mountains. 
One  part  is  so  hidden  from  another,  that,  viewed 
frum  the  streets,  it  appears  to  be  a small  town. 

* It  is  only  by  ascending  the  heights  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  that  a view  is  gained  of  the  whole  valley, 
broken  into  ravines,  along  the  sides  of  which  the 
town  is  built.  Surveyed  from  this  point,  the  no- 
velty of  its  situation  strikes  the  stranger  with 
astonishment.  In  some  places  it  is  seen  spread- 
ing out  into  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  in 
others,  stretching  along  a narrow  ridge;  while 
the  ranges  of  the  habitations,  accommodated  to 
the  broken  ground,  present  the  most  fantastic 
groups,’  (Mod.  Tniv.,  xxvi.  2.)  The  houses  also 
have  a singular  appearance : they  are  large  and 
well  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  disfigured  by  their 
fronts  being  painted  of  the  gayest  colours.  Some 
of  the  residences  belonging  to  the  principal  families 
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arc,  however,  really  magnificent,  as  are  the 
churches,  and  the  Alhondiga,  or  public  granary. 
Hut  the  civil  war,  and  the  decay  of  the  mines, 
has  indicted  great  ami,  perhaps,  irreparable  injury 
on  the  city.  The  town  and  its  suburta  have 
numerous  amalgamation  works,  one  of  which 
sometimes  occupies  a whole  ravine,  the  spaces 
above,  on  either  side,  being  crowded  with  miners’ 
huts.  GuniiAXuato  suffers  two  serious  inconve- 
niences; one  is,  a scarcity  of  water,  there  being 
1 within  the  citv  only  a few  cisterns  belonging  to 
wealthy  individuals;  so  that  most  part  of  this 
I important  necessary  has  to  be  brought  a distance 
of  2 in.  upon  the  backs  of  asses : the  other  i.% 
that  during  a portion  of  the  year  it  is  liable  to 
I inundation  from  the  torrents  which  descend  from 
the  mountains,  and,  though  works  to  prevent  this 
have  been  constructed  at  a great  exjiense,  few 
years  pass  without  some  accidents  occurring. 
N»mo  of  the  public  highways  have  been  strangely 
neglected.  On  approaching  Guanaxuato  from  the 
8.,  there  is,  indeed,  a raised  path  for  foot-;>as- 
sengers,  but  coaches  and  animals  of  all  kinds  have 
to  proceed  up  the  IkhI  of  a river,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  rushes  along  with  dangerous  im- 
petuosity. 

The  town  has  been  entirely  created  bv  the 
mines  which  surround  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  some 
of  them,  little  pueblo *,  as  Valenciana,  Lavas,  and 
Serena,  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ita  suburbs.  The  first  mine— that  of 
St.  liamabc — was  opened  in  1548;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  70  or  80  years  that  the  mines 
of  Guanaxuato  have  become  so  famous.  In  88 
years,  viz.  from  1766  to  1803,  they  produced  gold 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  165,000,000  piastres,  or 
12,720,0(50  lbs.  tr. ; the  annual  average  produce 
licing  556,000  marcs  of  silver,  or  364,911  ll«s.  tr., 
and  from  1,500  to  1,600  marcs  of  gold.  The  Vctm- 
Afadre,  or  great  ‘ mother-vein,’  is  composed  of 
several  parallel  veins  running  NW.  and  SE.  for 
rather  more  than  6 leagues,  within  which  distance 
there  have  been  upwards  of  100  shafts  opened. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  mother-vein  has 
yielded  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  silver  of 
Mexico,  and  a sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  all 
America.  The  principal  mines  situated  on  this 
vein  are  those  of  Valenciana,  San  Juan  de  Lava*, 
Mellado,  Secho,  Cata,  Iepeyac,  and  Serena. 
When  Humboldt  visited  these  works  in  1808, 
they  employed  5,000  workmen,  1,896  grinding 
mills,  and  14,618 mules ; and  before  the  revolution 
of  1810,  they  yielded,  in  all,  10,000  mule-load* 
of  ore,  of  11  arrobos  (275  lbs.)  each,  weekly; 
making  62,562  parcels  of  32  quintals  of  ore  yearly, 
worth  7,727,500  dollars.  Of  this  quantity,  tile 
mine  of  Valenciana  alone  produced  from  5,000  to 
6,000  loads.  Lavas  1,500,  and  the  other  mines  the 
remainder.  ‘ 'llic  mine  of  Valenciana,’  m;  h Hum- 
boldt, ‘ is  the  sole  example  of  a mine  which,  for 
forty  years,  has  never  yielded  less  to  its  proprie- 
tors than  from  2,000,000  to  8,000,000  fr.  (80,0002. 
to  100,000/.)  annual  profit.’  (Polit.  Essay,  iii. 
193.)  It  is  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  mother- 
vein.  After  having  been  abandoned  fur  a long 
peritxl  as  unpromising,  it  began  again  to  l»c 
wrought  about  1762,  by  M.  Ohregon,  a young 
Spaniard  without  capital,  bat  with  good 'credit 
and  great  perseverance.  In  1768  considerable 
quantities  of  silver  began  to  he  extracted  from  it; 
and  from  1771  till  1804,  it  constantly  yielded  an 
annual  produce  of  600,000/.,  the  net  profit  to  the 
proprietors  being  in  some  years  as  much  as 
250,0002.  At  that  period,  1,800  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  in  tenor  of  the  mine,  besides  800 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  without  in 
different  ways;  and  Valenciana  (a  town  which 
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afterward*  contained  2*2,000  inhab.)  at  an  early 
part  of  these  proceeding*  sprang  up,  and  hail 
between  7,000  and  8,000  inhab.  on  the  very  spot 
where  goats  had  been  browsing  10  years  before. 
The  machinery  of  this  celebrated  mine  was  much 
iimircd  by  Hidalgo  in  1810,  and  destroyed  by 
Alina  after  his  unsuccessful  attack  on  Guanajuato 
in  1818.  When  the  Anglo-Mcxican  Mining  As- 
sociation undertook  to  drain  and  work  the  mine, 
it  wus  nearly  3-4 tha  filled  with  water,  and  the 
town  of  Valenciana  had  become  a ruined  place, 
with  only  about  4,000  inhab.;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  by  the  association 
it  has  not  hitherto  recovered  its  fonner  produc- 
tiveness. 

Much  of  the  landed  property  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  stare*  belongs  to  the  great  mining 
families  resilient  in  Guanajuato.  The  vicinity  of 
this  city  abounds  with  tillage-land,  yielding  rich 
crops  of  wheat-,  as  well  as  splendid  gardens.  Agri- 
culture, however,  has  been  much  depressed  through 
tlie  injury  done  to  the  mines,  and  the  suspension 
of  mining  labours.  Guanaxuato  was  founded  in 
1545,  constituted  a town  in  1619,  and  a city  in 
1741. 

GUATEMALA,  one  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  formerly  a part  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, but  erected  into  a separate  state  in  1847. 
Guatemala  extends  between  lat.  14°  and  17°  N., 
and  long.  89°  and  94°  W.,  having  N.  Yucatan  and 
Mexico;  K.  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  and  S. 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area  40,777  sq.  m. ; pop. 
850,000,  according  to  a su|*erticial  enumeration  of 
the  year  1855.  The  physical  features  of  the 
country  arc  mountainous  throughout,  and  al- 
though no  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses 
Guatemala,  an  elevated  plateau  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  country,  forming  a kind  of 
chain  of  communication  between  the  Cordilleras 
of  S.  America  and  the.  mountain  chains  of  Mexico. 
This  plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously  from 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic,  the 
general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  NK. 
The  table- land  averages  jierhaps  5,000  ft.  in  height 
above  the  ocean : the  loftiest  summits,  which  are 
either  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  Ireing  in  that 
part  of  the  confederation.  The  Water  volcano, 
near  Guatemala,  so  called  from  its  frequently 
emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones,  hut 
never  fire,  is  12,020  ft.  above  the  Pacific.  There 
are  two  large  plains — those  of  Nicaragua  and  Co- 
mav  agua,  besides  many  of  less  size  on  the  banks 
of  the  larger  rivers  and  along  the  shores:  these 
principally  consist  of  extensive  savannahs  with 
rich  pasturage  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees. 
All  tne  larger  rivers  How  NE.or  E.,  the  proximity 
of  the  higii  mountain  range  to  the  Pacific  per- 
mitting but  a short  course  to  those  flowing  W. 
The  Montagna  is  of  considerable  size,  and  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  Kuro|>ean  and  other  goods 
into  the  interior  of  Guatemala.  The  principal 
lakes  are  the  Golfo- Dolce,  and  those  of  Leon  or 
Managua,  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Amatitan.  The 
Golfo-Dulce,  24  m.  long  by  10  broad,  receives 
several  rivers,  and  discharge*  itself  by  the  Kio 
Dolce  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropical 
heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  especially  those 
on  the  east  coast,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
fevers  incessantly  prevail.  These  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  Indian  pop.,  whose  constitutions 
are  better  able  to  resist  the  pestiferous  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  than  those  of  Europeans.  The 
climate  of  the  table-land  varies  according  to  its 
elevation,  but  an  equable,  moderate,  and  agreeable 
tem|>erature  may  Ik*  obtained  there  all  the  year 
round,  with  a perfectly  healthy  climate.  The  dry 


season  last*  from  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
during  which  N.  winds  prevail ; and  in  the  table- 
land, in  November  anti  December,  water  exposed 
to  the  open  nir  at  night  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  covered  with  a thin  pellicle  of  ice.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  entitled  the  wet  season ; but 
the  rains,  though  heavy,  last  only  during  the 
night,  and  the  days  arc  fair  and  cloudless.  Earth- 
quakes are  very  frequent. 

The  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  timl>er, 
including  mahogany,  cedar,  jxiln  di  maria,  a species 
of  wood  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  Ac.  But 
the  log  wood  tree  (// armatorybn  Camjteaehittnum, 
Linn.)  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  products 
of  the  forests.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  ad- 
joining peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  is  a most  iinjiortuiit  article  of  ex- 
port; a species  of  Brazil  wood  is  also  exported. 
Among  the  other  vegetable  products  may  be 
enumerated  the  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  pultun 
Chruti , and  other  balsamic,  aromatic,  ami  medi- 
cinal plants ; with  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  crops  vary  according  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface.  Below  the  level  of  3,000  ft., 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa  are  the  principal. 
The  last  is  chiefly  grown  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  district  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  indigo,  to  which  the  agriculturists  de- 
vote their  attention  so  exclusively,  as  almost 
wholly  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  The  culture  of  imligo  is.  however, 
very  geucral  throughout  Central  America,  and, 
according  to  Humboldt,  it  was  formerly  produced 
to  the  value  of  12  millions  of  livres  a year.  Be- 
tween the  heights  of  8,000  and  5,000  ft.,  the  Nopal, 
or  cochineal  phuit,  is  a favourite  object  of  cultiva- 
tion, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guate- 
mala. Maize  is  generally  grown,  but  wheat  only 
in  the  high  table-loud  in  the  N.  Flax  and  hemp, 
though  they  grow  luxuriantly,  receive  little 
attention,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  for 
growing  and  manufacturing  cotton : and  vanilla 
is  suffered  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to 
gather  and  prepare  it.  Among  the  remaining 
kinds  of  produce  ore  tamarinds,  cassia,  long 
pepper,  ginger,  and  others,  which,  though  highly 
useful,  are  little  known  in  commerce.  The  sub- 
joined table  exhibits  the  principal  articles  of  home 
produce,  exported  from  the  republic  in  each  of  the 
years  1859  and  1860: — 


| Principal  Article* 

1850 

1860 

Indigo  . 

lbs. 

807,0*0 

272,400 

Sugar  . . . 

cwts. 

20,566 

12,619 

Cochineal  . 

lbs. 

1,764,  644 

1,727.200 

Hides  . . . 

no. 

86,406 

38.241 

Deerskins  . 

6,000 

6,OoO 

Wood  & Mahogany 

log. 

2,877 

1.958 

Bale* 

Hale. 

Sarsaparilla  . 

lbs. 

860 

774 

Agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding,  are 
the  chief  occu{>ation*  of  the  people;  but  the 
manufactures  are  not  quite  uninqiortant.  While, 
it  belonged  to  Spain,  Guatemala  produced  most  of 
the  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  required  for  its  own 
consumption : at  present  the  former  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  coarse  woollens 
are  still  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  caps,  and  hats.  A good  many  hands  are 
also  employed  in  making  earthenware,  furniture, 
wooden  articles  in  cabinet  work,  Ac.,  and  an  inland 
trade  is  carried  on  in  mats,  woven  of  different 
colours  by  the  Indians,  and  used  at  Guatemala  as 
carpets.  , 

The  commerce  of  Guatemala,  comprising,  in  re- 
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gard  to  exporta,  the  produce  already  enumerated, 
and  in  imports  the  ordinary  manufactured  articles 
is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  subjoined  two  tables  exhibit  the 
value  of  the  imports  as  well  as  the  exports  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1856  to  I860,  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  total  imports  and  exports  and  those 
from  and  to  Great  Britain.: — 


Imports 

Tout 

Prom  Great  Urlutn 

Dot*. 

£ 

Dolt  1 

£ 

1 IMA  i 1,068.130 

213,626 

720,107  | 

144,021 

| IN.', 7 1.134,930 

220.987 

830.823 

167,364 

1858  1 ,224,838 

244,968 

742,830  1 

i 148.406 

1 li»9  1,620,104 

304,021 

; 1,028,172 

1 204,034 

1 1860  1.434,671 

280,934 

909,243 

181,841 

TJ 

Exports 

Total 

To  Orrtl  Britain 

Dola.  | 

£ 

Dull. 

£ 

1846 

1,742.294  | 

348.449 

1.478,343 

294,608  | 

1847 

| 1,618,392  , 

323.678 

! 1.244.573 

248.914 

1848 

1 .943,926 

890,786 

’ 1,398,799 

279.700  ! 

1849 

1.745.424 

341,105 

1,014,833  1 

202.971  ! 

1860 

| 1,916,326 

383,205 

1,381,090  | 

276,219  | 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  exports  of  the 
Bepublic  are  taken  almost  wholly  by  Great  Britain, 
the  imports  arc  furnished  to  not  the  same  extent. 
The  latter  come  in  part  from  the  United  States. 

The  government  of  Guatemala  is  in  the  hands 
of  a president  elected  for  life ; a council  of  state, 
conijKised  of  12  memliers,  and  of  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  64  members,  elected  for  six  vears. 
Five  ministers  of  state,  appointed  by  the  president, 
superintend  the  departments  of  foreign  and  home 
affairs,  finance,  justice,  and  war.  In  Guatemala 
the  Spanish  laws  have  been  entirely  aliolishcd, 
and  the  code  compiled  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  of  the 
U.  States,  substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  Homan  Catholic  is  the  established  religion, 
but  complete  religious  toleration  exists.  The  mo- 
nastic orders  have  been  wholly  suppressed ; and  the 
few  nunneries  that  exist  are  not  ]>cnmttcd  to  en- 
force the  resilience  of  their  inmates  against  their 
will.  Each  of  these  establishments  has  attached 
to  it  a free  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
reading,  writing  arithmetic,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. Slavery  is  entirely  abolished. 

The  Indians  of  Guatemala  preserve  to  a great 
degree  their  aboriginal  languages  and  customs. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  trilies  is  agri- 
culture ; some  are  engaged  as  workmen  in  various 
manufactures.  They  live  iu  great  harmony  with 
the  white's,  but  entertain  a dislike  to  the  ladinos. 
The  latter  are  a mixed  breed  between  the  whites 
and  Indian  tribes;  their  complexions  are  much 
fairer  than  those  of  the  W.  Indian  mulaltocs,  and 
many  are  little  distinguishable  in  ap(>earance 
from’  the  whites.  The  latter  are  mostly  of  Spanish 
descent. 

History. — The  NE.  coast  of  this  region  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1602.  Most  part  of  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  altout  1524,  and 
erected  into  a captain-generalship  by  the  emperor 
Chnrlos  V.,  in  1527.  The  policy  adopted  by 
Spain  towards  Guatemala  was  attended  with 
unintentional  benefits  to  the  latter.  Being  only 
a captain-generalship,  the  scale  of  its  public  ex- 
>enditure  was  kept  down  in  deference  to  the 
ligber  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  alt  ics, 
and  as  its  financial  wants  were  few,  taxation 
pressed  lightly  on  the  jieople.  It  was  not,  how- 


ever, |>crmitted  to  export  more  of  its  native  pro- 
ducts than  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  articles 
which  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  thought  necessary 
to  send  for  its  consumption.  Guatemala,  to- 
gether with  the  other  states  of  Central  America, 
liecame  independent  in  1821,  and  was  sulise- 
quently  incorporated  with  Mexico.  The  Mexi- 
can Confederation  was  again  broken  up  in  1823, 
anil  the  Central  American  states  formed  a league 
by  themselves  in  1842.  From  this  union  Guate- 
mala seceded  March  21,  1847,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued a separate  state. 

GUATEMALA  (SANTIAGO  DE),  or  NEW 
GUATEMALA,  a city  of  Central  America,  cap. 
repub.  of  same  name,  in  the  spacious  plain  of  La 
Viryen.  iu  the  valley  of  Mexico,  1,800  A.  alx»vc 
the  level  of  the  sea,  106  ni.  YVNYV.  San  Salvador, 
and  655  m.  ESE.  Mexico:  lat.  14°  37'  N.,  long. 
iM»°  35'  W.  Pop.  60,000,  according  to  a rough 
enumeration  of  the  year  1855.  Viewed  at  a 
distance  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  few 
cities  present  a more  beautiful  aspect.  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  sloping  meadow  lands  and  rich  plant- 
ations ; its  walls,  domes,  and  steeples  being 
covered  with  a white  and  glittering  cement.  It 
forms  a square  divided  into  4 quarters,  each  of 
which  is  again  divided  into  two  barrios,  or  wards, 
superintended  by  their  own  alcaldes.  The  streets, 
which  are  12  yards  broad,  are  mostly  paved,  ami 
in  their  centre  is  usually  a streamlet  of  water. 
To  obviate  the  danger  of  earthquakes,  the  houses 
art*  only  one  story  high ; but  they  occupy  a con- 
siderable space,  being  built  in  squares,  round  one 
or  more  open  courts.  'Hie  roofs  are  Hat.  The 
1 Pinza,  or  Groat  Square,  is  a rectangle,  150  yards 
each  way,  surrounded  on  three  rides  with  colon- 
nades, and  having  in  it  the  cathedral,  with  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  CttUeyc  dc  Infantes,  the 
old  nival  palace,  and  various  government  offices, 
including  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  treasury 
and  mint ; the  town-hall,  prisons,  markets  public 
granary,  and  custom-house.  In  the  middle  is  a large 
stone  fountain,  of  very’  superior  workmanship,  sup- 
plied with  water  hnmght  bv  pipes  from  the  moun- 
tains upwards  of 2 leagues  distant ; the  same  source 
supplying  12  public  reservoirs,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  besides  manv  lielonging  to  convents 
and  private  houses.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
arc  a great  number  of  highly  ornamented  churches. 
There  is  a university,  but  it  is  on  a limited  scale. 
( rirls*  schools  are  at  tactual  to  the  nunneries,  and 
there  are  some  endowed  schools  for  boys.  On  the 
N E.,  adjoining  the  city,  is  an  extensive  suburb, 
divided  into  two  quarters  and  four  Ixirriot. 
Guatemala  has  manufactures  of  tine  muslins 
gauzes,  calicoes,  and  common  cotton  goods, 
earthenware,  and  china  of  very  good  Quality. 
Among  the  females  are  excellent  embroiderers, 
dress-makers,  and  florists;  many  also  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  spinning 
cotton  yarn  of  all  degree's  of  fineness.  The  iuhab. 
possess  an  aptness  for  the  arts,  and  arc  particu- 
larly noted  as  workers  in  silver,  sculptors,  and 
musicians.  Their  chief  entertainments  are  pic- 
nic parties  to  the  surrounding  country ; bull  fights, 
a circus  for  which  stands  about  halt  a mile  from 
the  city;  and  the  theatre,  an  edifice  partially  ojjen 
to  the  sky,  the  performances  in  which  take  place 
during  davtime.  Religious  festivals  have  always 
been  celebrated  in  this  city  with  great  magni- 
ficence. On  Sundays,  from  sunrise  till  1 1 o’clock, 
the  churches  are  devoted  to  public  worship,  and 
filled  with  successive  congregations;  but  at  the 
latter  hour  a new  scene  commences.  The  church 
doom  are  shut ; the  /rfuza,  which  till  then  hail 
been  filled  with  crowds  hurrying  to  and  from  their 
devotions,  is  suddenly  converted  into  a fair:  stalls 
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and  booths  are  erected  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  | 
remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  business  or , 
pleasure. 

Guatemala  is  the  scat  of  the  government  of  the 
repub.  of  the  same  name,  and  also  the  see  of  the 
primate.  It  was  founded  in  177ti,  after  the  de- 
struction by  an  earthquake  of  old  Guatemala, 
25  ni.  W.  by  S.  from  the  new  city.  But  the  latter 
has  been  again  rebuilt,  and  Ls  a favourite  place  of 
resort,  having  seldom  fewer  than  from  12,000  to 
18,000  inhab. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a city,  and  the  cliief  sea-port  of 
the  republic  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  15Jt  m.  SSW.  Quito,  and 
48  m.  X.  by  E.  the  ial.  Puna,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil;  lat.  2°  20'  21"  S. ; long.  79°  48'  W. 
Pop.’  estimated  at  25,000.  It  is  built  principally  on 
the  N.  hank  of  the  river,  and  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  town,  the  former  being  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  laid 
out ; and  as  its  houses  are  of  wood,  ami  it  has  fre- 
quently suffered  from  fires,  much  of  it  is  com  para-  | 
lively  modern,  and  has  a good  appearance.  Its 
private  residences  are  mostly  tiled  and  furnished 
with  arcades.  It  contains  several  good  edifices, 
including  the  custom-house,  three  convents,  a col- 
lege, and  hospital ; but  from  being  situated  on  a 
dead  level,  end  intersected,  by  many  creeks,  the 
drainage  is  bad.  and  the  streets  are  so  swampy  as 
to  be  sometimes  im|tassable.  Many  of  the  inhab. 
live  on  the  river,  on  balza* , or  floating  rafts,  from 
60  to  80  ft.  long.  The  river  opfMtsite  the  city  is 
about  2 m.  wide,  and  has  on  its  S.  hank  a dry 
dock,  where  several  ships  of  a superior  construc- 
tion have  been  built.  The  citv  is  unhealthy,  and 
is  ill  supplied  with  water,  which  has  to  be  brought 
from  a considerable  distance  on  balzas,  which, 
indeed,  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  all  kinds  of 
goods.  The  port  of  Guayaquil  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Pacific,  ships  of  large  size  coming  up  close 
to  the  town.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  one 
U'ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Ships 
bound  for  Guayaquil  usually  call  at  Puna  for 
pilots.  The  princiital  articles  of  export  arc  cocoa, 
timber,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  ceibo  wool,  and  the 
other  produce  of  the  country. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  Mr. 
Moeatta,  British  vice-consul  at  Guayaquil  (Con- 
sular Keports,  So.  IX.,  Lond.  1802),  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  five  years  I860  to 
1800,  were  as  follows: — 


Vnn 

Import* 

Export* 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 
1800 

£ 

895,739 

881,000 

606,456 

286,918 

428,877 

£ 

389,484 

741,162 

474,524 

462,403 

632,528 

The  exports  of  1800  were  shipped  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 


| Nationality 

Vaaaala 

Ton* 

Value  of 
Cargo** 

Britiall  . . . 

44 

45,823 

flMt.400 

Equatorion . . 

85 

1 ,406 

4,000 

Peruvian  . . 

123 

6,042 

57,620 

Chilian  . . . 

8 

1.411 

8,000 

Spanish  . . . 

13 

4,683 

317,308 

French  . . . 

2 

873 

12,000 

United  States  . 

<; 

2,661 

14,200 

Sardinian  . . 

311 

1,000 

Danish  . . . 

i 

245 

1,000 

Prussian  . . 

i 

622 

10,000 

Dutch  . . . 

2 

336 

8,000 

Total  . . 

236 

63,813 

£632,528 
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The  merchandise  imported  during  the  year  1800 
consisted  of  the  following  articles: — 

EitlmitM  Valuo 


Cotton  Manufactures 

£184,693 

Linen  ditto 

16,723 

Woollen  ditto  . 

29,243 

Silk  ditto,  and  Raw 

11,691 

Haberdashery  and  Hosiery 

4,795 

Thread  and  Tape 

2.604 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

493 

Hardware 

30,826 

Metals— Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  &c. 

8,361 

Earthenware,  Porcelain  . 

6,1*4 1 

Glassware 

2,725 

Naval  Stores  . . 

1*463 

Oil,  Paint,  4;c. 

4,778 

Soap,  Candles,  Wax 

9,920 

Grocery  .... 

51,950 

Flour  .... 

21,003 

Wine  .... 

19.682 

Spirits  and  their  Compounds 

23,383 

Ale  ami  Porter 

1,698 

Drugs,  Spices,  &c.  . 

2,274 

Dye  Stuffs 

1,933 

Stationery  nnd  Rooks 

5.137 

Furniture 

8.436 

Arms  and  Ammunition  for  private  use  3,722 

Miscellaneous  Articles  . 

32,890 

Total 

£432,626 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  total  is  not  the  same 
ns  that  given  in  the  preceding  table — a fact  not 
otherwise  accounted  for  in  the  report  of  the  British 
vice-consul  as  that  of  the  latter  being  estimated 
value. 

GUAYMAS,  a sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Sonora,  at  the  mouth  of  a considerable  river,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  280  m. 
WNW.  El  Fume.  Lat,  27°  50'  N.,  long.  112  W. 
Pop.  cstiinat.  at  6,000.  The  town  has  grown  up 
since  the  revolution,  and  owes  its  origin  and  rim* 
to  its  magnificent  harbour,  the  best  in  Mexico. 
This  inlet  is  capable  of  accommodating  200  ves- 
sels, and  i9  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  the  lofty 
hills  which  surround  it,  and  the  island  of  Paxaros, 
which  forms  a natural  breakwater  before  its  en- 
trance. Close  to  the  pier  there  are  6 fathoms 
water,  and  deeper  soundings,  with  good  ancho- 
rage, are  found  a short  distance  further  off  shore. 
The  more  modem  houses  are  large  and  well  built ; 
the  rest  are  chiefly  of  mud,  and  flat-roofed.  The 
climate  is  heultliy,  though  hot.  Water,  with  pro- 
visions, have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a 
distance  of  about  3 in.,  tlic  immediate  neighbour- 
hood being  arid  and  sterile.  But  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  place  countervail  these 
drawbacks,  and  will  probably  render  it  the 
principal  commercial  depot  on*  the  W.  coast  of 
Mexico : it  being  much  superior  as  a port  to  either 
Mazatlan  or  Siui  Bias,  and  easier  of  acce&  than 
Acapulco  to  vessels  from  China  to  Calcutta, 
which  from  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  in 
the  Pacific,  seldom  make  the  Mexican  coast  S. 
of  Guayraas.  At  this  port  and  Mazatlan,  indeed, 
all  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  E.  Asia  is  now 
transacted. 

GUAYKA  (LA),  the  principal  sea-port  town  of 
the  repub.  Venezuela,  South  America,  gov.  Caraccas, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  11  in.  NNW.  Caraccas;  lat. 
10°  30'  19"  N.,  long.  67°  G'  45"  YV.  Pore  estimat. 
at  8,000.  Humboldt  observes : — 4 The  situation  of 
La  Guayra  is  very  singular,  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffc.  The 
chain  of  mountains  that  separate*  the  |x>rt  from 
the  high  valley  of  Caraccas,  descends  almost  di- 
rectly into  the  sea;  and  the  houses  of  the  town 
are  bucked  by  a wall  of  steep  rocks.  There  scarcely 
remains  100  or  140  fathoms’  breadth  of  flat  ground 
between  this  wall  and  the  ocean.  The  town  U 
commanded  by  the  battery  of  Cerro  Culunuht,  and 
its  fortifications  along  the  sea-side  are  well  dls- 
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posed  and  kept  in  repair.  The  aspect  of  this  place 
has  something  solitary  and  gloomy. . . . 'Hie  heat 
is  stilling  during  the  day.  and  most  frequently 
during  the  night.’  (Per*.  N arret.  Trans.,  voL  iii. 
383,384.)  In  1812  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  has 
not  yet  wholly  recovered.  Its  j>ort  is  a mere  road- 
stead, open  to  the  N.  and  K.,  ami  slightly  shel- 
tered  to  the  W.  by  Cape  Blanco.  Vessels  nnchor 
in  from  6 ami  7 to  25  and  30  fathoms,  according 
to  their  distance  off  shore;  but  though  the  an- 
chorage l»e  open,  and  there  is  a considerable  surf, 
the  holding- ground  is  good,  and  vessels  properly 
found  in  anchors  and  cables  are  seldom  driven 
from  their  nnM»rings.  The  trade  of  I.a  Guayra  is 
extensive.  The  principal  nrticles  of  export  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  ami  hides.  The  imports  con- 
sist princi|Mtlly  of  manufactured  goods  from  Hng- 
laml,  ami  provisions  from  the  United  States. 
.According  to  a rejiort  of  Mr.  Mnthison,  British 
vice-consul  (Report  dated  March  22,  1864.  in 
4 Commercial  Rcjiorts received  at  the  Foreign  Office,’ 
p.  512),  the  trade  of  I -a  (iuayra  for  the  year  1863 
comprised  exports  to  the  value  of  62,925/.,  ami 
imports  of  91,216/.  The  town  is  unhealthy  in 
summer,  esjiecially  to  strangers;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  mean  temp,  of  the  town  being 
nearl  v 83°  Fah.  La  Guayra  was  founded  by  Osorio 
in  1588. 

GUBEN,  a town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Frankfort,  cap.  circ.  of  same 
name  on  the  Neisse,  27  m.  SSE.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oiler,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Breslau. 
Pop.  16,929  in  1861.  'Hie  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  justice  for  the  circ.,  town,  and  district,  a 
board  of  forest  economy,  ami  a gymnasium.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  ami  nourishing  towns  in 
the  gov. ; and,  besides  producing  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs,  yam,  and  stockings,  has  tanneries,  water- 
mills, and  a copper  foundry,  with  building  docks, 
and  a considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  ami  agri- 
cultural produce : it  has  also  a brisk  transit  trade. 

GU  HRS  SHY,  an  Island  in  the  Knglish  Channel, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  75  m.  S.  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  32  m.  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  France, 
22  in.  SW.  Aldeniev,  and  15  m.  WNW.  Jersey. 
Shape  triangular;  greatest  length,  9 m. ; breadth, 
8 m. ; area,  16,000  acres.  Pop.  29,806  in  1851,  and 
29,846  in  1861.  The  surface  of  its  N.  part  is  level 
with  a low  irregular  line  of  coast;  but  the  S.  part 
is  more  lofty,  varied  with  deep  gullies : the  const 
is  bold  and  precipitous,  presenting  line  marine 
scenery.  The  geological  formation  is  almost  en- 
tirely granitic,  and  quarries  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
at  Grande  Kocquc,  are  extensively  worked ; on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  trap-rooks  and  micaceous 
schist  occur.  There  are  no  metals  of  any  kind. 
The  climate,  though  inconstant  and  occasionally 
very  moist,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  winters  are 
mild,  snow  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  summer  heats  are  less 
oppressive  than  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France, 
or  even  in  the  SW.  of  England.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  altout  8<»°  to  37°:  prevailing  winds 
arc  K.  in  spring,  and  W.  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
water  is  excellent,  and  the  lands  are  well  watered 
by  streams  running  in  even*  direction  towards  the 
sea.  Guernsey,  in  point  of  fertility,  docs  not  equal 
Jersey,  neither  is  it  so  w'ell  covered  with  timber; 
and  it  contains,  especially  in  the  X.,  considerable 
portions  of  waste,  or  imperfectly  reclaimed  land. 
There  is  a great  division  of  properties,  which  vary 
from  5 to  12  acres,  30  acres  being  considered  a 
large  farm.  This  division  is  owing  to  the  law,  or 
custom,  which  gives  to  each  son  an  equal  share  of 
his  father’s  landed  property.  The  annual  growth 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  4,000  quarters : the  growth 


of  barley  amounts  to  3,800  quarters.  These  quan- 
tities supply  only  about  a fourth  part  of  the  home 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  bv  im- 
portations from  France  and  the  Baltic.  Barley  is 
chiefly  employed  in  malting.  Oats  and  rye  are 
little  grown ; but  parsnips,  beet-root,  ami  potatoes 
are  extensively  grown.  The  principal  manure  is 
vruicy  a kind  of  sen-weed,  gathered  by  the  people 
twice  a year.  With  the  exception  of  draining 
marsh-lands,  several  hundred  acres  of  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  art  of  tillage  is 
to  a great  extent  stationary.  Garden  produce  forms 
a main  part  of  the  cottager's  subsistence.  Melons, 
figs,  peaches,  and  even  oranges  are  abundant.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
farming  : the  price  of  Guernsey  cows  varies  from 
10/.  to  16/.  according  to  t heir  excellence,  and  they 
yield  about  7 lbs.  of  butter  weekly.  The  cows, 
which  are  milked  three  t inn's  a day,  are  univer- 
sally tethered ; about  14  acres  being  reckoned  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  each.  The  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  foreign  breeds  is  strictly  en- 
forced; and  thus  the  purity  of  the  native  race  is 
maintained,  lloga  are  numerous,  and  of  great  size ; 
sometimes  attaining  from  50  to  80  stone  weight. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey  is  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Jersey,  and  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  French 
war.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  system, 
Guernsey  was  used  by  merchants  as  a drp6t  for 
foreign  wines  and  other  goo<ls:  besides  which  it 
had  a most  extensive  smuggling  trade,  which, 
however,  lias  now  wholly  ceased.  The  shipping 
is  at  present  chiefly  employed  in  exchanging  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  for  the  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  Ac.  of  S.  America,  which  they  take 
to  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam,  and  again  exchange 
for  corn.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cider, 
apples,  potatoes,  building-stone,  and  wine ; the 
imports  arc  wheat  and  flour,  British  manufactures, 
wines,  sugar,  and  coffee.  (For  particulars,  see 
J krbkt.)  There  are  some  manufoct  ures  in  G uern - 
sey  of  cement,  bricks,  cordage,  paj>cr,  and  soap ; 
but  all  on  a small  scale. 

The  military  government  of  the  island  is  vested 
in  a lieutenant-governor,  who  represents  the  sove- 
reign in  the  assembly  of  the  states.  The  legisla- 
tive body,  called  the  states,  is  composed  of  the 
bailiff,  the  pn»curcuror  attorney  of  the  royal  court, 
12  jurats,  the  rectors  and  constables  of  parishes, 
total  32 ; and  of  these  the  first  two  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  rectors  by  the  governor ; 
while  the  jurats  and  constables  arc  chosen  by  the 
islanders.  The  states  vote  money  for  ordinary 
public  expenses ; but  new  taxes  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  crown : indeed  all  new  laws  and  constitu- 
tional changes  can  be  effected  only  bv  application 
to  the  privy  council.  The  4 royal  court,*  the 
supreme  tribunal,  consists  of  a bailiff  apixiinted  by 
the  crown,  and  12  jurats  elected  by  the  people. 
The  language  spokeu  in  court  is  French.  Juries 
are  not  known;  and  the  powers  of  the  court  are 
extensive,  undefined,  and  sometimes  oppressively 
used.  Guernsey  is  a deanery,  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  ami  comprises  eight  livings ; but  as 
the  great  tithes  belong  to  the  government,  the 
clergy  are  wretchedly  paid,  and  have  little  per- 
sonal influence. 

The  natives  of  Guejiisey,  like  those  of  Jersey 
(both  of  whom,  in  the  lower  ranks,  speak  a Norman 
patois),  are  thrifty,  parsimonious,  cleau  and  neat 
in  person  and  dress,  simple  in  their  manners,  and 
generally  honest.  They  are  credulous,  many  still 
believing  in  witchcraft.  The  estab.  of  schools 
however,  in  every  parish  hns  greatly  raised  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  lower  orders:  these  schools 
have  been  repaired,  and  are  partly  supported  by 
public  money.  Queen  Elizabeth's  college,  founded 
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in  1563.  and  greatly  enlarged  in  18*21  at  an  ex- 
pense of  16,000/.,  is  now  in  a nourishing  state,  and 
furnishes  a first-rate  classical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion to  about  200  students,  at  an  expense  of  about 
12/.  a year  each.  The  improvement  of  this  esta- 
blishment is  conducing  materially  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  island,  both  bv  its  direct  influence  on  the 
natives,  and  by  bringing  new  resident*  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  only  considerable  town  of  < 1 uemsey  is  Peter- 
le-port,  its  cap.  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island.  Being  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  it  looks 
well  from  the  sen ; but  the  streets,  except  in 
Mautcvilic,  the  modern  and  best.  built  quarter,  are 
narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  lined  with  old  and 
very  lofty  houses.  The  chief  buildings  are,  the 
government-house,  Queen  Elizabeth's  college,  the 
rourt-house,  the  town  hospital,  and  a handsome 
(I'd!  market.  The  par.  church  was  built  in  1312. 
The  harl*our,  formed  by  two  piers,  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  the  roadstead.  Fort  George,  a 
strong  fortress,  stands  J m.  S.  of  the  town. 

Guernsey,  as  well  as  the  other  Ghannel  Islands, 
w as  included  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which 
once  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  The  French  have 
mode  several  attempts  to  capture  it,  hut  without 
success.  The  last  was  in  1780. 

GUIANA,  GUYANA,  or  GUAYANA,  an  ex- 
tensive region  of  S.  America,  embracing,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  all  the  territory  lietween  the 
Amazon  and  Orin«»co,  and  extending  between  lat. 
4°  S.  anti  8°  40'  N.,  and  long.  50°  and  68°  W. 
By  far  the  greater  jjortion  of  this  region  (formerly 
called  Stkanish  and  Portuguese  Guay  aim)  belongs 
to  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  territories;  and 
the  term  Guiana  is  now  generally  understood  to 
refer  only  to  the  country  between  lat.  0°  40'  and  ! 
8°  40*  N.,  and  long.  57°  30'  anti  60°  \\\,  divided 
among  the  English.  Dutch,  and  French. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH)  is  the  most  westerly 
portion  of  the  above  territory,  and  the  largest.  If 
we  include  within  its  limits  the  entire  territory 
claimed  by  the  British.  The  latter  extends  be- 
tween lat.  0°  40'  and  8°  40'  N.,  and  between  the 
67th  and  61st  deg.  of  \V.  long.,  having  E.  Dutch 
Guiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Coren- 
tyn;  S.  Brazil;  W.  Venezuela;  and  X.  und  NT. 
the  Atlantic.  Area,  76,000  sq.m.;  pop.  127,695 
in  1851,  and  148,026  in  1861.  The  latter  census 
stated  a considerable  preponderance  of  males,  of 
which  there  were  79,644.  against  68,382  females. 

Physical  Geography. — An  alluvial  tint  extends 
from  the  coast  inland,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  about  10  to  40  m.,  terminating  at  the  foot  of 
a range  of  sand  hills,  from  30  to  120  ft.  high. 
Parallel  with  this  range  run  several  detached 
groups  of  hills,  seldom  more  than  200  ft.  high, 
whicn  cross  the  Essoqmlm  in  lat.  6°  16',  being 
continuous  with  the  Sierra  Imataca  in  Venezuela. 
Altout  lat.  5°  a mountain  chain,  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  an  off- 
set of  the  Orinoco  mountains,  runs  W.  to  E. 
through  Guiana,  forming  large  cataracts  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  bed  of  the  rivers,  and  rising  fre- 
quently to  the  height  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  ocean. 
About  a degree  farther  S.  are  the  Paearaima  moun- 
tains, which  in  a similar  manner  run  \V.  and  E. 
and  are  of  primitive  formation.  This  chain  forms 
many  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  larger  rivers,  and 
contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers,  of  secondary 
Importance,  includingthc  Bcrbice  and  Massamony. 
Its  highest  (Miint,  M.  Koraima.  lat.  5°  *J'  ItU"  N„ 
long.  6t)°  47'  W.,  near  the  YV.  extremity  of  the 
territory  claimed  by  the  British,  is  7,600  ft.  high. 
The  Conocou  pr  Can uru  chain,  running  SE.,  con- 
nects the  Paearaima  with  the  Sierra  Acanti.  The 
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latter  is  a densely  wooded  chain  of  mountains, 
forming  the  S.  boundary  of  < rtiiana,  and  the  water- 
shed between  tiro  basins  of  the  Amazon  ami  Esse- 
qaibo.  Mr.  Schomburgk  estimated  the  elevation 
of  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain  at  4,000  ft. 
The  EssequiU)  and  Coreutyn  rise  in  it. 

4 The  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  of  British 
Guiana  is  on  a level  with  the  high  water  of  t he 
sea.  When  these  lands  are  drained,  banked,  ami 
cultivated,  they  consolidate,  ami  become  fully  a 
foot  below  it.  It  requires,  therefore,  unremitting 
Attention  to  the  dams  and  sluices  to  keep  out  the 
sea,  one  inundation  of  which  destroys  a sugar 
estate  for  18  months,  and  a coffee  one  for  6 years. 
The  original  coat  of  damming  and  cultivating  is 
fully  paid  by  the  first  crop,  and  the  duration  of  tho 
crojw  is  from  30  to  50  years;  so  that,  though  great 
capital  is  required  for  the  first  outlay,  the  com- 
parative expense  of  cultivation  is  n mere  tritlc 
compared  with  that  of  the  (\Y\  India)  Islands,  not- 
withstanding that  the  expense  of  works,  build- 
ings, and  machinery  may  be  treble  or  quadruple, 
being  built  on  an  adequate  scale  for  half  a century 
of  certain  production.  (Hilhouse  on  the  Warow 

Land,  Geog.  Joum.,  iv.  323.) 

Between  the  first  and  second  chains  of  hills  are 
some  extensive  savannahs,  which  approach  tho 
sea-shore  E.  of  the  river  Berbiee.  S.  of  the  Paca- 
raima  chain  and  the  Kupunoony  are  others  still 
more  extensive,  but  not  so  well  watered.  In  the 
Utter  region  are  situated  the  small  lake  of  Amueu 
and  the  frontier  settlement  of  I’irara.  With  the 
exception  of  these  savannahs,  and  the  swumps  on 
the  Bcrbice,  the  interior  is  mostly  covered  with 
hill-rauges  and  dense  forests. 

The  greatest  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the 
N.,  in  which  direction  run  the  principal  rivers, 
i The  chief  of  these  is  the  Esscqiu!>o,  which  rises 
in  the  Sierra  Acarai,  about  40  m.  N.  the  equator, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  an  estuary 
nearly  20  m.  wide,  after  a course  of  at  least  620 
m.  ft*  entrance  is  much  impeded  hv  shoals,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  for  only  about  50 
m.  from  its  mouth.  According  to  the  volume  of 
water,  its  current  is  more  or  less  strong,  but  it  is 
seldom  more  than  4 knots  an  hour,  even  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  Corentyn  rises  aliout  lat. 
lc  30',  and  long.  57°,  and  discharges  itself  also  by 
an  estuary  20  m.  wide.  Between  these  two  rivers 
run  the  Berbiee  and  the  Dcroerara;  the  former 
may  l>e  ascended  for  106  m.  bv  vessels  drawing 
7 ft.  water;  the  latter  is  navigable  for 85  m.  above 
Georgetown,  which  is  situated  near  its  mouth. 
The  Mazaruni,  Cuyuni,  At.,  afiluents  of  the  Essc- 
quibo,  are  the  other  principal  streams.  All  the 
large  rivers  bring  down  great  quantities  of  detri- 
tus, which  being  deposited  around  their  mouths 
and  estuaries  renders  the  whole  coast  shoal.  For 
12  or  16  m.  seaward  the  mud  bottom  is  covered  by 
only  3 or  4 ft.  water. 

Geology  and  Minerals . — These  deposits  around 
the  coast  rest  upon  deep  strata  of  strong  clay  of 
different  kinds,  alternating  with  others  of  sand, 
and  beds  of  small  shells ; and  these  again  upon  a 
granitic  formation,  which  begins  to  apficaroii  the 
surface  in  the  second  chain  of  mountains.  Tho 
granite  rocks  in  the  interior  often  assume  the 
most  imjtosing  and  singular  forms ; mural  preci- 
pices, with  cascades  1,400  or  1,600  ft.  high  descend- 
ing over  them  ; granite  boulders  of  huge  size, 
spread  over  extensive  tracts,  Ac. ; ami  in  lat.  2° 
55'  is  a natural  pyramid,  called  the  Ataraijm , 
wooded  to  the  height  of  850  ft.,  and  rising  from 
that  limit  in  naked  grandeur  to  an  elevation  of 
about  900  ft.  Mr.  Schomburgk  gives  a sketch  of 
this  pyramid  in  the  * Geog.  Journ.,*  x.  163.  Tho 
other  chief  rocks  are  porphyry,  and  various  kinds 
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of  trap,  gneiss,  clayalate,  sandstone,  coloured 
ochres,  Ac. : there  is  a total  absence  of  limestone 
and  its  modifications.  Traces  of  iron  are  frequent, 
but  none  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  dis- 
covered. Next  to  granite,  excellent  pipe  and  other 
clays  are  the  most  valuable  mineral  products. 

Climate, — The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Georgetown  is  81°  2' Fahr.,  the  maximum  90®, 
the  minimum  74°  on  the  coast.  Two  wet  and  two 
dry  seasons  constitute  the  changes  of  the  year. 
The  great  dry  season  begins  towards  the  end  of 
August,  and  continues  u>  the  end  of  Nov.,  after 
•which  showers  of  rain  follow  to  the  end  of  Jan. : 
the  short  dry  season  then  commences,  terminating 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  rains  begin  I 
to  descend  in  torrents,  and  the  rivers  to  inundate 
their  banks.  The  winds  during  the  rains  are 
generally  westerly ; in  the  dry  season  they  blow 
mostly  from  the ’ocean,  particularly  in  the  day- 
time-.' Hurricanes  are  unknown,  gales  unfrequent : 
thunder-storms  occur  nt  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons, but,  like  a few  occasional  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, are  not  attended  with  danger.  The  low 
and  swampy  const-lands  are  unhealthy,  hut  the 
interior  is  quite  otherwise ; and  the  insalubrity  of 
Georgetown,  and  other  sea-|*>rt  towns,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  quantity  of  refuse  suf- 
fered to  collect  and  decomj>ose  on  the  shore. 

Vegetable  Products.— The  forests  abound  with 
trees  of  immense  size,  including  the  mora  exec/sa, 
Mpnri  or  green-heart , and  many  others,  yielding 
the  most  valuable  timber,  and  an  abunduncc  of  j 
medicinal  plants,  dye-woods,  and  others  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  cabinet -making.  Aniotto,  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  colouring  of  cheese,  grows 
wild  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Co- 
rentyn.  That  magnificent  sj)«rimen  of  the  Ame- 
rican Flora,  the  Victoria  regin,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Schomburgk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice. 
(Geog.  Joum.)  Another  indigenous  plant  de- 
serving of  mention,  is  the  hai-arry , a papiliona- 
ceous vine,  the  root  of  which  contains  a powerful 
narcotic,  and  is  commonly  used  bv  the  Indians  in 
poisoning  waters  to  take  the  fish,  'ihe  Indians 
beat  the  roots  with  heavy  sticks,  till  it  is  in 
shreds,  like  coarse  hemp;  they  then  infuse  it,  and 
threw  the  infusion  over  the  area  of  the  river  or 
pool  selected.  In  about  20  minutes,  every  fish 
within  its  influence  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
either  taken  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  arrows.  A 
solid  cubic  foot  of  the  root  will  poison  an  acre  of 
water,  and  the  fish  are  not  thereby  deteriorated. 
(See  Hilhouse.  in  Gcog.  Joum.,  iv.) 

Wild  Animal*. — The  jaguar,  puma,  peccari,  and 
wild  hog,  tapir,  and  many  kinds  of  deer,  abound  in 
Guiana:  the  sea-cow  is  met  with  in  the  larger 
rivers,  which  arc  also  inhabited  by  the  cayman, 
alligator,  and  guana.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
formidable  serjxmts,  but  they  arc  fortunately  of  a 
sluggish  and  inactive  nature.  The  birds  have  the 
most  magnificent  plumage.  Turtles  are  plentiful. 
The  rivers  teem  with  fish ; the  low-low,  a si*ciea 
of  silurvs,  often  weighs  from  200  to  1100  lbs.  The 
insect  tribes  are  not  excessively  annoying. 

Trade,  and  Com  mercer — The  staples  of  the  co- 
lony are  at  present  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  ; the 
two  latter  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  grown, 
but  their  culture  is  now  in  a great  measure  super- 
seded bv  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  coast  re- 
gions are  the  only  parts  cultivated  for  sugar;  but 
many  tracts  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  equally 
well  fitted  for  that  purpose;  coffee,  also, is  grown 
only  on  the  coast,  hut,  according  to  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk.  no  tract  appears  better  suited  for  it  than 
the  central  ridge  of  the  mountains.  The  Indians 
have  generally  some  indigenous  cotton  growing 
round  their  huts,  and  among  the  Macusis  (on  the 


Kapununi)  it  is  raised  to  a considerable  extent. 
It  comes  to  perfection  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  ; 
but  i9  cultivated  by  the  colonists  chiefly  on  the 
coast.  There  are  numerous  other  products,  which 
as  yet  neither  form  articles  of  export,  nor  of 
internal  consumption,  for  which  both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable,  and  which  might  l>e  raised 
with  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  labour. 
Among  these  are  rice,  maize,  Indian  millet,  Vic- 
toria wheat,  cocoa,  vanilla  (a  native  of  Guiana), 
tobacco,  ami  cinnamon.  Between  the  Berbice  and 
the  Essequibo  there  is  a tract  of  many  thousand 
acres,  possessing  the  means  of  constant  irrigation, 
on  a small  portion  of  which  three  crops  a year 
have  been  repeatedly  raised ; but  at  present  it 
is  nearly  all  a complete  wilderness,  and  will  so 
continue  till  lalamr  becomes  more  abundant  and 
cheaper.  The  coast  region,  which  is  covered  by  a 
deep  layer  of  vegetable  “mould,  forming  what  is 
called  a jtegass  soil,  is  so  extremely  fertile  that 

6.000  and  even  8,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  from 

20.000  to  30, IKK)  lbs.  of  plantains,  are  sometimes 
produced  on  an  acre;  hut  in  order  to  cultivate  this 
soil,  dams  and  embankments  as  before  stated  are 
necessary,  and  agriculture  Is  conducted  at  a great 
outlay,  and  on  large  estates. 

Large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  wander  wild 
on  the  wide  but  ill-watered  savannahs  beyond 
the  Facaraima ; and,  with  little  exception,  nave 
hitherto  afforded  food  only  for  beasts  of  prey. 
The  savannahs  between  the  Berbice  and  the  De- 
merara  occupy  upwards  of  3,000  eq.  m. ; they  arc 
clothed  with  nutritious  grasses,  plentifully  irri- 
gated, and  interapersed  with  shady  wood*.  Were 
these  stocked  with  cattle  from  the  interior,  beef 
might  be  obtained  ns  cheaply  as  in  the  U.  States. 
From  1,800  to  2,000  individuals,  7-10ths  Indians, 
are  employed  in  cutting  timber,  which  is  in  great 
demand  within  the  colony,  though  its  export  has 
hitherto  been  very  trilling. 

Since  1837,  there  has  been  a rapid  decrease  in 
the  quantities  of  the  staples  grown  and  exported. 
Different  circumstances  have  probably  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  result  ; but  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  it  Is  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
omanci)Nttcd  negroes  to  severe  laUmr.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  which,  in  1836,  amounted  to 
*2,13.5,379/.,  had  sunk  in  i860  to  1,513,45*2/.;  in 
1861,  to  1,588,649/.;  and  in  1862,  to  1,365,295 1. 
The  imports  amounted  to  1,145,959/.  in  1860,  to 
1,339,713/.  in  1861,  and  to  1,107,1811.  in  1862. 
Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex|H>rts  are  sent  to 
Great  Britain  or  to  British  America  and  the  W. 
Indies.  There  arc  about  250  m.  of  public  n»ad.«. 
Dutch  and  English  measures,  and  Spanish,  Dutcb, 
and  English  money  are  in  use. 

Government. — The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  and  a court  of  policy,  consisting,  beside.* 
the  governor,  of  the  chief  justice,  attorney -general, 
collector  of  the  customs,  and  government  secre- 
tary, and  an  equal  number  of  unofficial  permns 
elected  from  the  colonists  by  the  college  of  elec- 
tors. This  college  Is  a body  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  inhab.  for  life,  whose  qualifica- 
tion is  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  hi. 
sterling  a year.  The  unofficial  members  of  the 
court  of  policy  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out 
by  rotation.  There  is  a college  of  financial  repre- 
sentatives of  six  members,  with  the  same  quali- 
fications us  the  members  of  the  college  of  electors, 
chosen  by  the  inhab.  for  two  years.  The  court  of 
policy  decides  on  all  financial  regulations:  but 
when  they  have  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses for  the  year,  and  the  mode  of  taxation,  and 
the  different  items  have  l>eeii  discussed  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  a majority,  the  estimates  are  handed 
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over  to  the  financial  representatives,  who,  in  con-  houses,  and  two  commercial  banks.  It  is  less 
cert  with  the  court  of  poliev,  examine  the  charges,  unhealthy  than  Georgetown. 

In  this  assembly,  which  is  called  the  Combined  History. — According  to  some,  Columbus  dis- 

Conrt,  even'  member,  whether  of  the  court  of  covered  Guiana  in  1498:  others  gave  that  honour 
policy  or  financial  representatives,  has  an  equal  ; to  Vasco  Nunez  in  1504.  The  Dutch,  who  were 
vote.  The  court  of  policy,  combined  with  the  its  first  European  settlers,  established  some  settle- 
financial  representatives,  having  approved  of  and  merits  near  the  Pom  croon  and  elsewhere  in  its 
sanctioned  the  ways  ami  means,  they  are  passed  neighbourhood,  in  1580,  und  several  further  to  the 
into  a law.  The  governor  not  only  has  a easting  E.  a few  years  afterwards.  The  English  began  to 
vote,  ns  president  of  the  court  of  policy,  but  an  form  settlements  about  1C30.  Most  of  Guiana, 
absolute  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  a majority,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  till 
The  supreme  civil  court  consists  of  a chief  judge,  17%,  when  Demerara  and  Essequibo  surrendered 
two  pursue  judges,  a secretary,  registrar,  and  ac-  to  the  English.  They  were  restored  to  the 
couutant.  It  is  a court  of  npiical  from  the  rolls  Batavian  republic  in  1802;  and  re-taken  by  the 


court  in  each  co.,  in  which  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  presides.  The  supreme  cri- 
minal court  is  composed  of  three  civil  judges  and 
three  assessors,  chosen  by  ballot.  Its  judgments 
are  decided  upon  by  a majority  of  votes,  and  are 
delivered  in  open  court.  Inferior  criminal  courts 
are  bolden  by  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  with 
whom  three  magistrates  are  associated.  Special 
magistrates,  appointed  from  England,  decide  be- 
tween the  masters  and  labourers  in  the  different 
districts ; three  superintendents  of  rivers,  and  six 
poet-holders  are  appointed  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  in  the  interior.  The  criminal  law  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  civil  cases 
are  ruled  by  the  Boman- Dutch  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  not  heen  modified  by  orders  in  council  and 
local  ordinances.  The  military  force  consists  of  one 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  a detachment  of  another. 
The  colonial  militia  has  been  disbanded. 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on 
produce ; on  incomes  of  500  dollars  and  upwards ; 
on  imports  not.  of  the  origin  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  ; and  from  assessed  taxes  on  horses, 
carriages,  wine  and  spirit  licences.  The  total 
revenue  amounted  to  2151,265/.  in  1863,  and  the 
expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to  251,1854  The 
{mrtion  of  the  20  millions  sterling  falling  to  this 
colony,  os  compensation  for  the  freedom  of  slaves, 
amounted  to  4,268,8094 

The  only  towns  worthy  of  mention  are  Geotge- 
town  and  New  Amsterdam.  Georgetown, formerly 
Stabrock,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Demerara,  near  its  mouth;  lat. 
6°  49'  20"  N.,  long  68°  11'  30"  W.  Except  Water 
Street,  which  is  built  close  to  the  river,  the  streets 
are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals ; the  houses  are 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  shaded  by 
project  ing  roofs,  having  verandahs  and  porticoes, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens  separated  by  trenches. 
An  edifice  facing  the  river,  built  of  brick  and 
stuccoed,  which  cost  the  colony  upwards  of  5,0004, 
comprises  all  the  government  offices : near  it  are 
the  Scotch  church,  market-house,  and  town  guard- 
house. Within  a mile  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  Fort  William  Frederick,  a small 
mud  fort.  A handsome  Gothic  church,  which  cost 
13,000/.,  has  been  erected  at  Georgetown  ; another 
episcopal  church  stands  on  the  parade  ground, 
Ix-sidc*  which  it  has  a Homan  Catholic  cathedral, 
Wesleyan  chapel,  3 public,  an  infant,  and  8 private 
school#,  a colonial  hospital,  an  excellent  seaman's 
hospital,  a savings’  banks,  two  commercial  banks, 
and  ail  amateur  theatre.  Shops  and  stores  are 
numerous,  and  European  goods  of  all  kinds  plenti- 
ful ; no  duty  being  laid  on  English  merchandise. 
The  markets  are  good,  and  a new  market-house  is 
being  erected.  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Bcrhice, 
in  lat.  C°  15'  N.,  long.  57°  27'  W.,  extending  about 
1 m.  along  the  river,  is  intersected  by  canals,  mid 
bus  about  8,000  inhabitants,  it  has  English. 
Scotch,  and  Dutch  churches,  Horn.  Catholic  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  a free  school,  court-house,  bar- 
racks, fort,  muuy  commodk us  wharfs  and  ware- 


British  in  1803.  The  territory  called  British 
Guiana  has  belonged  to  us  ever  since  that  period  : 
that  called  Dutch  Guiana  was  given  up  to  Holland 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 

GUIANA  (DUTCH).  This  territory  is  inter- 
mediate, both  in  size  and  position,  between  British 
and  French  Guiana.  It  extends  between  the  2nd 
and  6th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  53nl  and  57th  deg. 
W.  long,  having  E.  French  Guiana,  from  which 
it  w separated  by  the  Mnronv,  8.  Brazil,  W.  the 
Corentyn,  which  divides  it  from  British  Guiana, 
and  N.  the  Atlantic.  Length,  N.  to  S.  250  m. ; 
average  breadth,  about  155  m.  Area  alsjut  38,500 
sq.  m.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  Indians  aud  Maroons, 
estimated  at  65,000,  of  whom  6,000  are  whites  or 
free  coloured  people,  chiefly  Dutch,  French,  anil 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  negro  slaves.  The  ma- 
roons of  the  interior  are  the  descendants  of  runaway 
negroes,  nnd  were  very  troublesome  during  the 
past  century;  they  have  now,  however,  adopted 
much  more  settled  habits  than  formerly,  and 
receive  annual  presents  of  weapons  and  arms  from 
the  Dutch,  the  territory  they  occupy  forming  a 
kind  of  military  frontier  to  the  colony.  The 
physical  geography,  climate,  and  productions  of 
Dutch  Guiana  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
of  British  Guiana.  All  the  rivers  haven  N. direc- 
tion ; the  chief  is  the  Surinam,  which  nins  through 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic, after  a course  of  nearly  300  m.  It  gives 
its  name  to  the  N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  for  about  4 leagues  from 
the  coast.  Paramaribo  is  situated  near  its  mouth. 
About  60  shifia  are  employed  in  the  transport  of 
the  produce  of  the  colony'  to  Europe.  Sugar  is 
the  chief  staple,  ami  about  25,000,000  lbs.  are 
produced  annually ; the  export  of  coffee  may  bo 
estimated  at  alxnit  4,000,000  lbs.  a year;  cocoa, 
cotton,  rice,  cassava,  and  yams  are  also  grown  in 
considerable  quantities  ; and  plentiful  supplies  of 
various  descriptions  of  timber,  and  of  woods  for 
cabinet  work,  with  gums,  balsams,  and  other 
drugs,  are  procured  from  the  interior.  Provisions, 
arms,  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported  from 
Holland;  provisions  are  also  imported  from  the 
U.  States,  to  which  the  exports  are  syrup  and 
rum  ; there  is  some  commerce  with  the  \V.  Indies, 
nnd  a smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  with  Colombia. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a governor-general 
and  a high  council.  The  cap.  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Paramaribo,  a town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  blacks,  or  of  mixed 
descent.  It  is  neatly  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  has  H.  Catholic,  English,  and  Lutheran 
churches,  a German,  and  a Portuguese  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  an  exchange,  and  is  the  centre  of 
t he  trade  of  the  colony'.  The  fort  of  Zcclnndin,  a 
little  N.  of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of  the 
1 governor,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  government 
establishments. 

j GUIANA  (FRENCH).  This,  which  is  the 
I most  E.  and  smallest  division  of  Guiana,  lies  bc- 
j tween  the  2nd  and  6th  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  51$  and 
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64 i deg.  W.  long.,  having  E.  and  S.  Brazil,  W. 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  N.  and  NE.  the  Atlantic. 
Length.  X.  to  S.,  250  m. : breadth  varying  from 
100  to  190  m.  Area  27,500  sq.  m.  Fop.  19, 559 
in  1861. 

The  coast  plain  (hours  terren)  is  an  alluvial 
tract  of  extreme  fertility,  interspersed  with  a few' 
isolated  hills,  np|>arently  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
some  ranges  of  low  hillocks.  The  uplands  ( terre a 
huntrs)  arc  also  very  fertile,  their  soil  being 
generally  argillaceous,  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  granite,  sand,  and  tufa,  and  in  some  parts 
highly  ferruginous.  The  mountain  chains  run  E. 
and  \V.;  they  are  almost  wholly  granite,  but  no 
where  reach  any  great  elevation  ; in  the  centre  of 
the  colony  t hey  rise  from  1 ,000  to  2,000  ft,  above 
the  level’  of  the  sea.  Few  countries  are  more 
abundantly  watered.  There  are  upwards  of  20 
rivers  of  tolerable  size,  all  of  which  have  a X. 
course.  Their  mouths  are  obstructed  by  sand- 
banks, and  do  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  or  15  ft.  water;  they  cease 
to  lx?  navigable,  except  for  canoes,  at  a distance 
of  from  45  to  GO  m.  inland.  In  the  rainy  season 
they  inundate  the  low  country  to  a great  extent, 
but  are  then  innavigable  from  their  rapidity.  The 
coasts  are  low’,  and,  except  at  the  river  mouths, 
ships  cannot  approach  the  shore.  There  is  only 
one  roadstead,  that  of  Cayenne,  where  vessels  can 
ride  in  security.  Several  small  rocky  or  wooded 
islands  lie  off  the  coast,  among  which  is  Cayenne, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozapoh,  cm  which  the  cap.  is 
built.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  British 
Guiana  ; but  the  coast  lands  appear  to  lx?  less 
unhealthy.  About  50  or  60  m.  from  the  coast  the 
country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  lowlands  are  in  a great  part  uncleared,  and 
covered  with  underwood.  The  settled  and  occu- 
pied lands  were  dispersed  in  183G  over  a surface 
of 230  sq.  leagues,  or  about  l-80th  part  only  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  the  rest  of  which 
is  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  roving  Indians. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  given  up  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 
The  sugar  plantations,  in  1861,  covered  452 
hectares,  and  produced  609,061  kilogs.  of  sugar; 
coffee  was  grown,  in  the  same  year,  on  498 
hectares,  and  produced  74,700  kilngs. ; and  cloves, 
weighing  31,341  kilogs.,  came  from  250  hectares 
of  land.  (Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign 
Countries,  Part  ix.  p.  252.) 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest 
colonists,  and  its  culture  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended since  1829;  it  is  grown  only  on  the  low 
lands.  Coffee  i.s  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  W. 
Indies,  and  its  culture  has  rather  diminished  of 
late  years.  Cotton,  cocoa,  nrnntto,  and  vanilla 
nre  indigenous.  'l*lie  dove  succeeds  pretty  well, 
especially  <m  the  uplands;  other  spices  have  met 
with  only  doubtful  success.  Cocoa  is  unlit  for  the 
French  markets,  ami  most  of  what  is  grown  is 
exported  to  the  lT.  States:  indigo  and  tobacco  are 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Manioc,  rice,  maize,  and 
Italians*  are  grown,  but  the  quantities  produced 
duet uate  greatly,  ami  are  often  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cx- 
I torts,  except  cocoa  and  a small  quantity  of  sugar, 
are  sent  to  France.  Of  sugar,  the  total  exports 
in  1861  were  of  the  value  of  168,709  fr.,  of  which 
the  amount  of  165.663  fr.  went  to  France.  The 
entire  exports  of  French  Guiana,  in  1861,  was  of 
the  value  of  1,299,415  fr.,  or  51,976/.,  while  the 
imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,474,990  fr., 
or  269,000/. 

French  Guiana  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
those  of  Cayenne  and  Sinimniary ; and  fourteen 
communes,  composing  six  electoral  amuuli>sc- 
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mr  nt-s  and  sending  sixteen  deputies  to  the  colo- 
nial council.  Cayenne,  the  seat  of  government 
(which  see),  is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a governor,  assisted  by  a 
privy  council  of  seven  of  the  highest  official  func- 
tionaries; and  the  colonial  council,  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  elected  for  live  years,  by  inhab. 
of  French  descent,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  born, 
or  having  resided  in  Guiana  for  two  years,  aud 
paving  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  200  fr.  a 
year,  or  the  poeseason  of  property  to  the  value  of 
20,000  fr.  Slavery  wa*  al* dished  in  French 
Guiana  by  decree  of  the  lb-publican  government 
of  France  in  the  year  1848. 

Guiana  w-as  colonized  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Some  French  adventurers  first  settled  at 
Cayenne  in  1604;  ami  with  only  a few  short  in- 
terruptions from  the  Dutch  aud  English,  the 
French  held  that  station  and  the  rest  of  the 
colony  till  1 809 : it  was  then  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  and  held  by 
the  latter  till  1816,  when,  in  jmrsuance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  France. 

Gl  1 KXNE,  one  of  the  provs.  into  w-hich  France 
was  divided  previously  to  the  Revolution.  It  was 
situated  in  the  SVV.  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  the  Gironde;  and  is  now  distributed  among 
the  deps.  of  the  Gironde,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dor- 
dogne, Lot,  aud  Aveyron. 

GUILDFORD,  a pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  hum!. 
Woking,  on  the  Woy,  27  m.  SW.  London  by  road, 
and  304  m.  bv  London  and  South  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  8,020  in  1861.  Guildford,  as  seen 
from  the  W„  has  an  im|>osing  appearance,  being 
principally  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a chalk 
down,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Wey.  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  five  arches.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long,  broad,  and  well-built,  but  inconveniently 
steep,  street,  which  is  crossed  by  several  other 
streets  of  inferior  dimensions.  It  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gns,  and  supplied  with  water  forced 
up  from  the  river.  It  has  three  par.  churches,  all 
ancient  structures;  a handsome  co.  hall,  own- 
ball,  council-chamber,  a gaol,  rebuilt  in  1765; 
chapels  Ixdonging  to  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Rom.  Catholics,  Ac.;  a large  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  with  an  en- 
dowment for  n scholar  at  Cambridge  ami  at  Ox- 
ford; a charity-school,  at  which  twenty-five  boys 
are  educated  and  clothed;  and  a theatre ; Guild- 
ford was  a residence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  the  ruined  keep  of  a castle,  consisting  of  a 
quadrangular  tower,  70  ft.  high,  ami  built  of  Hint, 
ragstone,  ami  Roman  bricks,  form*  a picturesque 
object  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
tract?*  of  on  ancient  palace  arc  also  clearly  dis- 
coverable. Since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act,  Guildford  has  Ix-cn  go- 
verned by  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  twelve  councillors.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here,  and  the  assizes  in  the  summer  circuits  here 
and  at  Croydon  alternately.  Guildford  has  sent 
two  moms,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  tlx? 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  freeholders  and  free- 
men resident  in  the  town,  paying  scot  and  h-U 
The  Boundary  Act  considerably  extended  the 
limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  Registered  electors.  721 
in  1865.  Corporation  revenue,  2,1004  Guildford 
bn*  a considerable  trade  with  the  metropolis  in 
corn,  timlx-r,  malt,  Ac.,  sent  to  London  by  the  rail- 
way. Market-day,  Saturday,  for  corn,  and  other 
necessaries.  Fairs  May  4 ami  Nov.  22,  for  horses 
ami  cattle. 

GUILS BOROUGH,  or  GUISBOKOUGH,  a 
market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  N. 
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Riding,  K.  div.,  Langbourgh  lib.,  30  m.  N.  York, 
and  21  in.  E.  Darlington.  The  par.  comprises  five 
townships.  Area  of  township  of  Guilsborough, 
(5,120  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,0*1  in  1861.  The  town 
stands  in  a small  but  beautiful  and  very  produc- 
tive valley  near  the  river  Tees,  and  at  t)ic  foot  of 
the  Cleveland  hills.  It  consists  of  a single  wide 
mid  handsome  street,  lined  with  old  but  substan- 
tial houses.  Tlie  church  is  a modern  cditice,  sup- 
posed to  »*ecupy  the  site  of  one  attached  to  the 
Austin  Priory,  established  here  in  1129,  some 
ruins  of  which  still  remain  in  the  meadows  S.  of 
the  town.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  grammar- 
school  and  hospital,  founded  by  the  last  prior,  and 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1501.  The  hos- 
pital lodges  and  clothes  six  old  men  and  six  old 
women,  and  gives  them  a money  allowance  for 
food  and  cools.  Guisborough  is  a nuict  country 
town,  with  little  trade,  except  on  Monday,  the 
nmrkct-day,  and  its  six  fair  days  (last  Tuesday 
in  April  and  May,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  Aug., 
and  Sept.,  ami  second  Tuesday  in  Nov.),  It  used, 
however,  to  have  a considerable  trade  in  alum,  and 
the  first  alum-works  in  England  were  l>egun  here 
about  1000.  This  mineral  is  worked  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  especially  Tollhouse ; 
but  it  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  a branch  of 
industry  at  Guisborough. 

GUIMARAENS,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Entre  Duero-v-Minho,  cap.  of  a comarca  of  same 
name,  28  m.  NNK.  Oporto,  and  190  m.  N.  by  E. 
Lisbon.  Pop.  8,012  in  1858.  The  town  is  built 
on  a slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful 
and  productive  plain  between  two  small  rivers,  the 
A vc  und  Visella,  and  is  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions. The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight, 
are  lined  with  well-built  houses,  and  there  are 
several  handsome  paseus , or  square.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  four  churches,  one  of  which  is 
collegiate,  and  remarkable  for  its  tine  architec- 
ture : there  are  also  five  convents  and  four  hospi- 
tals. It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  linen.  There  are  thermal  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  The  ancient  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded,  anno  600  B.c.,  under  the  name  of  Arn- 
diica : the  modern  one  was  the  lirst  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy. 

GUINEA,  a name  applied  by  European  geo- 
graphers to  designate  a portion  of  the  \V.  coast  of 
Africa.  The  origin  of  tho  word  is  nota  ccurately 
ascertained,  nor  ure  writers  agreed  resecting  the 
limits  of  coast  to  whieh  the  name  should  extend. 
D’Anville.  and  the  older  geographers,  apply  it  to 
the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to 
that  of  the  Quorra ; whereas  Ritter,  mid  the  more 
modem  authors,  extend  its  confines  from  C.  Verga, 
lat.  10°  30'  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  Nourae’s  river,  lat. 
17°  »S.,  and  call  the  district  S.  of  C.  Lopez,  lat.  5° 
8.,  comprising  Congo,  Angola,  and  Renguela,  by 
the  name  of  8.  Guinea ; while  under  N.  Guinea, 
or  Guinea  Proper,  are  comprehended  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  the  Grain  and  Ivory  Coast,  Ashantce,  Da- 
homey, Renin,  and  Riafra.  The  description  of  this 
extensive  line  of  coast  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  the  countries  above  mentioned. 

GDINGAMP,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Cdtes-du- 
Nord,  cap.  arrond. : on  the  Trieux,  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  17  m.  WSW.  St.  Rrieuc.  Pop.  7,350 
in  1801.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  parts  of  which  still  exist ; a spacious  street 
intersects  it  from  end  to  end,  about  the  middle  of 
which  Is  a singular  par.  church,  with  a square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a dome.  The  town  contains 
several  gfunl  edifices,  and  is  surrounded  by  agree- 
able walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  the  fabrics 
named  from  the  town  ginghams,  linen  cloth,  thread, 
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A*c.,  and  twelve  fairs  yearly,  at  which  large  quan- 
tities of  corn,  cattle,  tlax,  hemp,  and  manufactured 
goods,  are  sold. 

GUIPUZCOA.  See  Biscay. 

GUJERAT,  GUJRATj  or  GUZERAT  (Cur- 
jura  Hasktra ),  an  extensive  prov.  of  W.  Hindu- 
stan, chiefly  between  lat.  21°  and  24°  N.,  and 
long.  (59°  and  78°  E. ; having  N.  Rajpootana,  E. 
Malwah  and  Cnndeish,  8.  Aurungnb.nl  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  the  Runn.  It  comprises  the 
N.  districts  of  the  Rritish  presidency  of  Romliay, 
part  of  the  Guicowar’s  dom.,  and  the  territories  of 
many  smaller  chieftains.  Its  length,  E.  to  W.. 
may  be  estimated  at  300  m.,  by  an  average  breadth 
of  About  180.  Total  area  41,536  sq.  m. ; pop, 
cstimat.  at  8,500,000.  Guierat  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  steep  and  craggy  mountains  of 
ilillicult  access,  sending  out  many  ramifications, 
the  intervals  between  which  are  rilled  with  jungle. 
Into  this  part  of  the  prov.  the  Mahrattas  were 
never  able  to  penetrate ; but  they  conquered  the 
S.  part,  consisting  of  an  opch  fertile  plain,  appa- 
rently level,  but  in  reality  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines  ami  chasms,  and  watered  bv  numerous 
rivers.  The  W.  |>art  consists  of  the  i'eniu.sula  of 
Guierat,  stretching  into  the  ocean  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  about  190  m.  in 
length,  by  100  bread,  and  which  forms  the  great 
nucleus  of  the  Guicowar’s  territories. 

The  N\V.  part  of  the  prov.  is  in  part  a swampy 
plain  where  it  adjoins  the  Runn,  and  an  arid  desert 
continuous  with  that  of  NW.  India.  The  climate 
is  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but,  in  winter, 
temperate  and  agreeable.  Though  in  parts  there 
is  a great  deal  of  barren  land.it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Hindostan,  both  a*  re- 
spects its  productiveness  and  the  condition  of  its 
pop.  Of  1,452,000  acres  in  tillage  in  Rritish 
Gujemt,  it  was  estimated,  some  years  since,  that 
157,720  were  under  cotton  culture,  4,956  under 
sugar-cane,  1.923  under  indigo,  10,766  under  to- 
bacco, and  the  rest  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
grains  and  garden  produce.  All  the  foregoing 
articles  of  growth  are  of  excellent  quality ; indigo 
was,  however,  grown  formerly  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  now.  Oil,  hemp,  flax,  and*pulse,  are 
the  other  principal  kinds  of  produce.  In  the 
Rritish  districts,  nearly  all  the  land  is  cultivated 
that  is  capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  return  ; iu 
some  parts  of  the  prov.  there  arc  line  pasture 
lands,  on  which  many  good  horses  and  draught 
cattle  are  reared.  The  land  is  assessed  on  tho 
village  system,  the  tax  being  collected  through 
the  medium  of  jtotails,  or  licad1men.  (See  Bom- 
bay  Pkksid.)  In  the  Rritish  territories,  most  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  |Mrmancnt  tenants:  lease- 
hold lands  are  few.  There  are  also  few  land- 
holders of  any  extent ; and  in  Katlywar,  property 
is  very  much  subdivided.  The  inbah.  are  mostly 
Hindoos,  amongst  whom  the  Jain  sect  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  prov.  of  India.  The 
pop.  is,  however,  extremely  mixed,  and  include* 
numerous  tribes  of  Grassias,  Hatties,  Coolies, 
Bheela,  Mcwassics,  Rhatts,  and  other  lawless  races 
who  acted  an  important  part  during  the  war*  of 
the  Maliratta  and  other  dynasties  that  long 
troubled  this  part  of  India.  Many  of  these  tribes 
still  lead  a roving  life;  but  most  of  them  have  now 
adopted  peaceful  occupations.  Resides  its  unlive 
trilws,  Gujcrat  (with  Bombay)  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Parsecs,  a people  who  emigrated  from  Persia 
in  the  7th  century,  afier  the  overthrow  of  the 
8assauide  dynasty  by  the  Mohammedans.  (For 
some  details  respecting  them,  see  Bombay.)  The 
Mohammedans  in  Gujemt  make  about  10  |>er  cent, 
of  the  pop.  Almost  all  the  castes  of  this  prov. 
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work  at  the  loom  occasionally,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  Bombay,  form, 
in  fact,  the  chief  export  of  the  prow,  after  com  anti 
raw  cotton.  The  Surat  tnanufnct tires,  of  various  | 
kinds,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  cheapness  J 
and  good  quality.  The  principal  imports  of  the 
prov.  are  sugar,  raw  silk,  pepjter,  cocoa-nuts,  co- 
chineal, and  woollen  goods.  During  the  period  of 
its  independence  in  the  loth  and  lfith  centuries, 
Gujerat  enjoyed  a much  more  flourishing  trade 
than  at  present;  but  there  are  still  many  rich 
native  merchants  in  the  towns,  the  chief  <»f  which 
are  Surat,  Ahmedahad,  Baroaoh,  Bn  rod  a,  Cambay, 
(logo,  Bhownuggur,  Churopancer,  and  Juuaghur. 
Ciujerat  was  subjected  by  the  Mohammedans  under 
Mahmoud,  of  Ghizni,  alsmt  1025:  from  1390  to 
1572,  it  belonged  to  a native  Rajpoot  dynasty, 
which  bad  revolted  from  the  Moguls;  but  at  the 
latter  date  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Acbar.  After  the  death  of  Aurungzel>e,  in  1707, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  remained 
a part  of  their  empire  till  the  destruction  of  their 
power  by  the  British. 

G UMBINN EN,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Prussia, 
cap.  gov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pissa,  70  m.  E. 
Konigslicrg,  on  the  railway  from  Konigsberg  to 
Wilna.  Pop.  8,010  in  1801.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  has  several  churches,  2 hospitals  a 
public  library,  a gymnasium,  and  schools  of  mid- 
wifery and  architecture.  It  is  the  scat  of  the 
suj*enor  courts,  and  council  for  it#  gov.,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  stockings,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  ami  some  trade  in  com  and 
linseed. 

GUNDWAXA,  a large  prov.  of  the  Deccan, 
Hindustan,  extending  between  lat.  18°  and  25° 
X.,  and  long.  77°  30'  and  80°  E. ; having  N.  the 
provs.  Malwah  and  Allahabad,  E.  those  of  Bahar 
ami  OrissA,  S.  the  Northern  Circar#  and  Hydcr-  i 
nhad,  and  W.  Boeder,  llenir,  ami  Candeiah.  It 
comprises  the  XE.  portion  of  the  table  land  of, 
Tent  ml  India,  and  is  chiefly  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  rajah  of  Ber&r  (the  Nngpoor  rajah) 
and  the  reded  and  almost,  unexplored  territories 
in  the  SW.  jwirts  of  the  British  presidency  of! 
Bengal.  A large  pro|K»rtion  of  its  surface  is  moun- 1 
tniiion#,  ami  wane  of  the  largest  secondary  rivers  j 
of  llindostan  rise  within  its  limits;  as  the  Xer- 
hudda,  Sone,  Mahamiddy.  4c..  while  the  Wurda  j 
and  Godavery  hound  it  W.;  hut  in  general  it  is  | 
ill-watered,  unhealthv,  covered  with  jungle,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  The  pop.  consists  chiefly  of 
(romls,  ap|»arently  an  aboriginal  people,  at  a re- 
mote period  jiartlv  conquered  and  converte<l  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  driven  to  the  hilfs 
ami  jungles,  where  they  live  nearly  in  a state  of 
nature,  the  country  continuing  to  be  for  the  most ; 
part  a sort  of  primeval  wilderness.  Their  broad 
flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  often  curly  hair,  dis- 
tingnish  them  from  the  other  native  tribes  of 
Iliiidofitan.  Some  are  domesticated  in  the  plains, 
where  they  make  good  agricultural  lal tourers ; i 
those  who  live  wild,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  ! 
agriculture,  nnd  subsist  on  roots,  vegetables,  barn-  | 
hoo- shoot*,  and  whatever  animal  baxl  they  can 
obtain.  Their  own  idol#  are  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, but  they  have  also  borrowed  many  objects  of 
worship  from  the  Hindoos,  to  which  they  offer  up 
animal,  and  even  human,  sacrifices ; in  many  parts 
they  divide  them  selves  in  to  castes,  like  the  Hindoo#, 
ami  have  adopted  various  institution#  nnd  prac- 
tice# from  them  and  the  Mohammedan#.  Their 
language  contains,  among  it#  elementary  words, 
many  of  Telinga  and  Tamnl  origin.  The  chief 


■towns  in  (lundwana  are  Nngpoor,  Sumbhulpoor. 

I Dcoghur,  Mundlah,  4c.  Deoghur  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  Hindoo  empire:  but  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Telingana,  which,  with  Deoghur,  afterward* 
constituted  a portion  of  the  Bhamenec  empire  of 
the  Deccan : while  the  X.  parts  of  the  country  were 
tributary  to  the  Mogul  emj>eror8.  There  are, 
however,  no  remains  in  the  prov.  to  indicate  that 
it  ever  flourished  as  a highly  civilised  or  cultivated 
country. 

GUSTROW,  a town  of  X.  Germany,  G.  I>. 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Nebel,  81  m.  EXE.  Schwerin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  9.212  in  1860. 
The  town  is  walled,  has  an  ailc.  castle,  now  con- 
verted into  a workhouse  nnd  house  of  correction, 
and  several  handsome  public  edifice#,  among  which 
are,  the  cathedral,  2 other  churches,  and  the 
government  house.  It  is  the  #eot  of  a court  of 
chancery,  and  board#  of  taxation  and  police,  and 
is  a town  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  has  between  50  and  60  manufactories  of  different 
kinds,  including  many  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Two  large  fairs  for  cattle  and  wool  are  held 
yearly. 

GWALIOR,  a strong  fortress  and  town  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  the  modem  cap.  of  Sandin'#  dora., 
prov.  Agra,  61  m.  SE.  Agra,  and  260  XE.  by  X. 
Oojein : lat.  26°  16'  X..  long.  78°  1'  E.  It  stands 
on  a precipitous,  isolated  hill,  close  around  the 
brow  of  which  it#  defence#  of  #tono  are  carried. 
This  hill  is  rather  more  than  1}  m.  in  length ; but 
it#  greatest  breadth  doc#  not  exceed  300  yard#: 

I the  height  at  it#  X.  end  is  312  ft.  At  this  end  u 
a palace;  and  n)>out  the  middle  of  the  fort  are 
tw  o remarkable  pyramidal  building#  of  red  stone, 
in  the  most  ancient  style  of  Hindoo  architecture. 
The  only  gate  i#  towards  the  X.  extremity  of  the 
E.  side;  from  which,  by  several  flight#  of  stc]#, 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Within  the 
citadel  there  are  large  natural  excavations  which 
furnish  a supply  of  excellent  water.  The  town, 
which  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  the  hill,  is  large* 
well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  houses  of 
stone,  which  is  furnished  in  abundance  hv  the 
neighl>ouring  hills.  E,  of  the  town  runs  the  river 
Soonrica,  beyond  which  is  a large  Mohammedan 
tomb,  a handsome  stone  building,  with  a cupola 
covered  with  bine  enamel.  There  are  numerous 
caves  adjacent  to  the  fort,  said  to  contain  many 
Buddhic  sculptures.  Gwalior,  from  ita  position, 
must  always  have  been  a military  post  of  great 
im|>ortance,  but  by  no  means  impregnable:  for  it 
ho#  frequently  changed  masters.  It  was  taken  hr 
escalnde  in  1780  by  the  British;  but  finally  ceded, 
in  1805,  to  Scindia,  nnd  has  since  been  the  per- 
manent residence  of  hi#  court. 

GYONGYOS,  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
Hevcs,  at  the  foot  of  the  Matra  mountains:  22 
ni.  SW.  by  W.  Krlau,  ami  42  m.  XE.  Pesth.  Pop 
15,450  iu  1857.  The  town  has  several  churches 
n Franciscan  gymnasium,  and  a Roman  Catholic 
high  school ; manufacture#  of  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  hats,  brandy,  4c.,  nnd  a large  trade  iu 
agricultural  pnwluee  and  cattle.  GcmkI  wine  ii 
made  in  it#  vicinity. 

GYULA,  a murket-towm  of  Hungary,  cap.  co. 
Bekes,  on  the  White  Kurds,  35  m.  NXW.  Arad. 
Pop.  16,632  in  1857.  The  town  consist#  of  two 
parts,  Hungarian  and  German  Gyula,  separated 
by  the  river:  it  hv  a fortress,  a county-hall, 
several  churche#,  some  oil-tnill#,  and  a large  trade 
in  cattle. 
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TJAARLEM,  or  HARLEM,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  N.  Hol- 
land. cap.  armnd.  and  cant.;  on  the  Spnam,  10 
in.  W.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Rotterdam 
to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  29,426  in  1861,  The  city 
is  now  in  great  part  destitute  of  defences,  but  was 
formerly  a place  of  some  strength,  having  been 
fortified  in  the  16th  century  with  brick  walls, 
xirts  of  which,  with  an  old  gateway,  still  remain, 
t has  an  ancient  and  somewhat  dingy  a*|>ecu 
The  architecture  of  some  of  the  houses  is  remark-  I 
ably  picturesque,  with  sharp- pointed  gables;  and  ] 
the  roofs  show  several  rows  of  small  attic  win- 1 
(lows,  like  what  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  old 
Flemish  pictures.  The  streets  arc  arranged  in  an  ! 
irregular  manner,  with  cross  alleys  and  back 
courts,  and  few  of  them  have  havens  in  the  centre, 
which  is  quite  a singularity  in  a Hutch  town.  Its  . 
pop.  at  present  is  greatly  below  what  it  formerly  ) 
contained.  It  has  a large  paved  market-place  sur- 
rounded  by  several  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  1 
city,  as  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  a vast  Gothic 
structure,  with  a high  square  tower;  the  flesh- 
market,  and  the  StadUtau. s,  a fine  building.  Oppo-  [ 
site  the  church  is  a statue  of  Laurence  Coster,  the  j 
reputed  inventor  of  moveable  types,  a citizen  of 
llimrlem.  St.  Ravon’s  has  somewhat  of  a naked  ! 
appearance  inside ; but  its  organ  has  long  been  1 
considered  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  Europe.  [ 
it  is  supported  on  porphyry  pillurs,  and  fills  up  l 
the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  church,  reaching  up  I 
to  the  roof.  It  has  nearly  6,000  pipes;  its  tones  | 
are  remarkably  tine,  and  its  power  very  ^rcat ; 
but  in  the  diameter  of  some  of  its  pijjcs,  it  has 
l»ecn  surpassed  by  organs  built  at  York,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  English  towns.  Immediately 
under  the  organ,  ami  between  two  masses  of 
pillars,  is  a group  of  figures  the  size  of  life,  in 
white  marble,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
('hunt}'.  The  remaining  chief  public  buildings 
and  institutions  in  Haarlem  are  several  churches,  ! 
public  charities  and  schools,  the  Teylerian  Mu- 
seum, with  a good  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  others  of  fossils,  at  which  lectures 
on  different  scientific  subjects  are  delivered;  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  many  other  schools,  i 
There  are  several  good  private  collections  of  paints  | 
ings.  Haarlem  is  the  residence  of  a civil  governor 
and  a military  commandant;  is  a bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  velvets,  rugs,  carpets, 
lace,  ribands,  soap,  and  oil.  Many  of  these  have 
greatly  declined;  but  several  cotton  factories, 
which  have  been  established  in  its  neighbourhood, 
appear  to  be  flourishing,  and  the  manufacture  of  j 
cotton  goods  has  increased  materially  since  the  se- 
paration of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  one  of  these 
factories  the  king  is  a shareholder ; steam-engines 
are  employed  to  turn  the  machinery.  There  arc 
3 factories  oil  a similar  scale  at  Haarlem,  employ- 
ing in  all  2,000  individuals,  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  the  environs  of  Haarlem  are  exten- 
sive bleaching  grounds  for  linens,  and  here  were 
at  one  time  prepared  those  fine  fabrics,  long  known 
in  England  as  Holland  cloths.  An  important 
branch  of  trade  in  Haarlem  is  the  sale  of  flowers 
and  roots,  of  which  l rathe  it  is  the  chief  seat. 
Near  the  city,  on  the  arc  the  * Bloenicn-Tuin,’ 
You  11. 
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1 or  gardens  for  rearing  these  products.  Each  gar- 
| den  is  secluded  from  the  public  road  by  a high 
| wall,  or  a brick  house  tidily  painted,  containing 
| the  offices  or  warehouses  devoted  to  the  business 
! of  drying  and  packing  the  roots.  Each  garden 
[ stretches  out  to  the  length  of  perhaps  a quarter  of 
a mile  by  a breadth  of  100  yds.,  and  is  separated 
from  other  gardens,  as  well  as  frequently  divided 
across  by  [Munitions  of  wood  6 ft.  high.  In  the 
sunny  square  spots  thus  sectioned  off,  arc  all  the 
varieties  of  tulips,  dahlias,  hyacinths,  ranuncu- 
luses, and  various  other  flowers.  The  drying- 
houses  are  filled  with  shelves,  in  stands,  on  which 
are  spread  myriads  of  roots,  and  in  adjacent  apart- 
ments men  are  kept  constantly  busy  packing  for 
exportation.  In  packing,  each  root  is  first  twisted 
into  a small  piece  of  paper,  and  then  a hundred 
are  put  together  in  a paper  bag,  according  to  sorts. 
The  bags  are  afterwards  packed  in  cases,  and  are 
thus  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Dutch 
are  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  * tulip  mania,’  the  most  extravagant  prices 
were  given  for  these  roots;  but  100  florins,  or 
alxmt  8/.,  is  now  considered  a very  large  sum  for 
one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  cultivated 
ami  sold  by  the  bloemists  of  Haarlem,  are  valued 
at  from  1 d.  to  20 d,  each.  The  city  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  printing;  but  at  present  this  branch 
of  industry  is  not  more  active  than  in  an  English 
country  town.  It  has  still,  however,  a type- 
foundry,  chiefly  for  Greek  and  Hebrew  characters, 
from  which  the  Jews  principally  supply  Ihenudm 
with  the  latter. 

The  neighbourhood  round  Haarlem  is  carefully 
laid  out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and  for 
several  miles  on  the  road  to  Leyden  the  country 
is  sprinkled  with  numerous  neat  villas.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  S.  of  the  city  is  a wood  of  consider- 
able extent,  in  which  is  a large  and  elegant  mansion 
in  the  Grecian  style,  called  the  Pavilion.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  the  banker,  who  sold 
it  for  500,000  guilders  (about  42,000/.)  to  Napoleon 
for  his  brother  Louis.  At  the  peace  it  was  seques- 
trated by  the  government. 

The  epoch  at  which  Haarlem  was  founded  is 
uncertain.  In  1572  it  was  besieged  by  a Spanish 
force  under  Toledo,  a worthy  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  The  city  held  out  for  seven  months,  when 
it  being  known  that  the  garrison  intended  to  make 
a desperate  sortie  as  a forlorn  hope,  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation were  offered  and  accepted ; but  no  sooner 
nad  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  the  town, 
than  they  commenced  a massacre  of  the  inhab., 
and  upwards  of  1,000  individuals  were  cither  put 
to  the  sword,  or  tied  ill  pairs  And  thrown  into  the 
lake.  In  1677  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch. 
Haarlem  was  the  birthplace  of  Ostade,  Wouver- 
mana,  Berghetn,  Van  der  Heist,  ami  Schrevelius. 

HACKNEY,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstone,  firming  a suburb  of 
the  metro]>olis.  Area  of  par.,  including  the  ham- 
lets of  Clapton,  ilomerton,  Dalston,  .shackle well, 
and  Kingxinml,  3,227  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  76,687 
in  1861.  Hackney  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide 
streets,  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  from  which  other  streets  diverge.  There 
are  many  large  and  substantial  residences,  both 
detached  And  connected  with  the  line  of  street ; 
but  the  houses  generally  arc  of  inferior  size.  The 
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par.  has  7 churches,  including  the  mother-church, 
St.  John’s,  and  3 chapels  of  ease.  AU  are  com- 
modious; hut  none  are  remarkable  for  architec- 
tural elegance.  The  dissenters  have  several  places 
of  worship,  among  which  is  one  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  ministerial  labours  of  Dates,  Matthew 
lienry,  Priestley,  nnd  Price.  At  Homcrton  is  an 
academy  for  Imle|»endent  ministers.  There  are  3 
charity  schools,  educating  in  the  whole  about  600 
children  ; a school  of  industry  for  GO  children ; and  > 
3 hospitals  or  almshouses  for  aged  people.  At 
Clapton  is  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  where  300 
children,  the  orphans  of  respectable  parents,  arc 
boarded,  clothed,  and  educated;  and  at  Hacknev- 
wick  is  an  establishment  supported  by  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy.  The 
land  about  Hackney  is  chiefly  occupied  by  nur- 
serymen and  market -gardeners ; the  rest  is  em- 
ployed in  cow-pastures  and  brick-fields.  The  pars, 
of  ilacknev  and  Stoke  Newington  form  a union 
under  the  I*oor-Law  Amend.  Act.  (See  Loudon.) 
HADDINGTON  (CO.  OF),  see  LomSAUB. 

HADDINGTON,  a pari,  and  royal  bor.  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  co.  Haddington, 
16  m.  E.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  10$  W.  by  S. 
Dunbar  on  a branch  of  the  Edinburgh-Ilerwick 
railway.  Pop.  3,897  in  1861.  The  town  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Garleton  hills,  bounded  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  K.,  which  stream  divides  it  from  the 
suburb  of  Nungate,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
bridge  of  4 arches.  It  consists  princi|>allv  of  two 
parallel  streets,  running  E.  and  W.,  and  a long 
cross  street  which  bounds  one  of  these,  and  inter- 
sects the  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  main 
parallel  street,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  road 
from  Edinburgh,  is  spacious ; the  general  character 
of  the  town,  as  to  buildings  and  appearance,  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  others  of  its  size.  The 
streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 

firincipal  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  with  a 
ofty  spire  160  ft.  in  height ; the  countv  buildings, 
which  contain  accomimwlation  for  the  sheriffs 
court,  the  meetings  of  the  county,  and  apartments 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  records ; and  a 
Gothic  parish  church,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  13th  or  14th  century.  It  is  210  ft. 
in  length ; the  choir  and  transept  arc  in  a some- 
what dilapidated  state;  it  has  square  towers,  and 
is  90  ft.  high.  The  western  part  of  the  cross  is 
used  as  the  parish  church.  Eordun  styles  it 
In erma  Lnndtm'ur , the  lamp  of  Lothian.  The 
parish  church  of  Haddington  is  one  of  the  fewr  ■ 
churches  in  Scotland,  not  in  Edinburgh,  that  are 
collegiate.  There  are  chaj>els  belonging  to  the  I 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  to  the  United  Associate  ; 
Synod,  to  the  Obi  Light  Burghers,  the  Indc|ien- 
dcnLs.  and  Methodists.  Haddington  can  boost  of  I 
one  of  the  earliest  schools  established  in  Scotland,  j 
nnd  it  possesses  an  excellent  classical  seminary  ] 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  and  6 
other  schools.  A mechanics’  institution  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1823.  The  number  of  !>cnevo-  , 
lent,  friendly,  and  religious  societies  is  great. 
There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town,  hut 
there  is  a considerable  trade  in  wool,  in  tanning, 
mid  currying  leather,  in  preparing  bones  and 
ra|>c-cake  for  manure,  and  various  minor  branches 
of  industry.  Haddington  is  celebrated  for  its 
weekly  grain  market,  which  is  the  second  in  point 
of  iin[M>rtance  in  .Scotland,  Dalkeith  being  the 
first.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
of  the  county  hold  their  meetings  in  the  town. 

Haddington  is  very  ancient.  A castle  on  its 
W.  boundaries  was  used  as  a royal  residence  in 
the  12th  ami  13th  centuries,  nnd  here  Alexander 
II.  was  l»om  in  1198.  A convent  of  Cistercian, 
or  Deruardine,  nuns  was  founded  here  in  1178; 
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and  a monastery  of  Franciscan,  or  Grey  Friars, 
in  the  subsequent  century.  (Keith's  Cat.  of 
Scot.  Bishops,  449  nnd  462.)  The  suburb  of  the 
Nungate  obtains  its  name  from  the  former  of 
these  institutions.  It  was  in  this  nunnery  that 
the  Scottish  Parliament  was  convened  (1648), 
when  its  assent  was  given  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Man’  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  to 
her  education  at  the  French  court,  liaddiugton 
has  often  suffered  severely  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  Tyne.  The  last  inundation  was  in  1776, 
when  the  river  rose  17  ft,  above  its  usual  level, 
and  thxided  more  than  half  the  town.  In  1244, 
the  town,  then  composed  of  wooden  buildings,  was 
totally  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  again  nearly 
I consumed  from  the  same  cause  in  1598.  Had- 
dington unites  with  N.  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Lauder, 
and  Jedburgh,  in  sending  a member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
In  1866,  its  registered  voters  were  225.  The 
municipal  income  was  994/.  in  1863-4. 

Various  eminent  men  have  l>een  connected 
with  Haddington.  John  Knox,  the  famous  re- 
former, is  generally  lielieved  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  suburb  of  Giffordgatc  in  1505,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  burgh  school ; but  some  writer* 
regard  the  village  of  Gifford,  five  miles  distant, 
as  his  birthplace.  The  Maitland*  of  Lothing- 
ton,  a place  within  a mile  of  the  town,  are  know  n 
Imth  in  literary  and  general  history.  Sir  Richard 
Maitland,  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  and  a 
1 lord  of  session,  was  himself  a poet,  and  a col- 
lector of  ancient  Scottish  poetry.  His  eldest  son 
William  is  w’ell  known  in  history  as  secretary  of 
state  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ; his 
second  son  John  was  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland ; and  Thomas,  his  youngest  son,  is  cele- 
brated both  for  his  Latin  poems  ( De/icur  Poet. 
Scot,),  and  for  being  one  of  the  interlocutors  in 
Buchanan’s  dialogue  De  jure  rtgni  apud  Sarto*. 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  capricious  and 
tyrannical  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  was  a descendant  of  Sir 
Richard ; also  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  author  of 
‘the  Works  of  Virgil  translated  into  English  Verse.* 
The  only  eminent  man  of  more  modem  times  con- 
nected with  Haddington  was  the  Rev.  John 
Brown,  author  of  the  * Self- Interpreting  Bible,* 
and  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  1787. 

HADLE1G1I,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Cosfurd,  on  the  Bret,  a 
tributary  of  the  Stour,  H m.  W.  Ipswich,  and 
68  in.  NE.  London  by  road,  and  69$  by  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,779,  and  of 
rnr.  3,606  in  1861.  Aren  of  par.  3,440  acres, 
t is  an  ancient-looking  town,  exhibiting,  both 
in  brick  and  wood,  many  curious  specimens  of 
old  house  architect  ure.  The  church,  a handsome 
structure  with  a fine  steeple,  forms  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  town.  There  are  also  12  alms- 
houses, anil  a curious  brick  gate-house,  with 
hexagonal  turrets,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  This  town  had  formerly  a flourishing 
clothing  trade;  but  the  chief  manufacture  at 
present  carried  on  is  the  spinning  of  yarn  for  the 
Norwich  weavers.  Hadleigh  was  formerly  a 
corporate  town,  hut  lost  its  character  by  a 7 •** 
warranto  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Markets  on 
Monday  : fairs  on  Whit-Monday,  and  Oct.  4. 

HAGUE  (THE).  (Dutch,  drarm/iaaej,  ‘the 
count's  meadow Fr.  J*i  //aye),  a town  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  and  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  king  nnd  court,  pmv.  S.  Holland, 
on  a branch  of  the  canal  ami  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  10  m.  S\V.  the 
former,  and  13  m.  XW.  the  latter  city.  Pop. 
82,620  in  1861.  The  Hague  is  an  open  town, 
being  surrounded  only  by  a moat  crossed  by 
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drawbridge*.  It  has  the  usual  feature*  of  a Dutch  sheets  of  water,  and  winding  walks  amongst  the 
town  ; its  houses  and  pavements  arc  of  brick,  and  trees,  stands  the  Huy*  in  den  Botch  (house*  in  the 
several  of  its  streets  are  intersected  with  canals,  wood),  the  summer  palace  of  the  royal  family, 
and  planted  with  rows  of  trees;  its  general  up-  It  is  an  edifice  of  an  unpretending  character  ex- 
pearnnee,  however,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ternally,  but  within  are  many  excellent  pictures, 
commercial  cities  of  Holland.  The  X.  end  of  the  and  it  has  a ceiling  partly  |>ainted  by  Kobe  ns. 
town  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  in  it  is  the  About  3 m.  W.  of  the  Hague  is  Scheveningen, 
Vvverberg,  a tine  open  space,  ornamented  with  a a fashionable  but  dreary  Dutch  watering-place; 
lake  and  wooded  island  in  its  centre.  Around  and  about  1 4 m.  SE.  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Kys- 
nnd  adjacent  to  this  square  are  all  the  chief  public  | wick,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  t reaty  of  1 #>97. 
edifice*.  The  first  of  these  is  the  National!  The  Hague  has  never  been  a place  of  much  com- 
Museum,  occupying  the  former  palace  of  Prince  | mercial  imbalance.  The  inhab.  derive  their  re- 
Mauricc,  an  elegant  building  of  the  17th  century,  sources  chiellv  from  supplying  or  being  employed 
Its  extensive  picture  gallery  is  reached  by  a by  the  court  and  government  establishments ; and 
noble  staircase;  the  paintings  here  are  mostly  j they  suffered  very  considerably  from  the  transfer 
i -on fined  to  works  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  in  that  : of  the  seat  of  government  to  Amsterdam  on  the 
department  the  collection  is  almost  unrivalled,  erection  of  Holland  into  a kingdom  by  Xa|ol<»on. 
The  grand  object  of  attraction  Is  Paul  Potter’s  ' The  manufacture  of  |>orcelain,  and  the  printing  of 
Hull,  a picture  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  ! book*,  esjieciallv  those  in  the  French  language, 
end  of  one  of  the  rooms.  4 The  representation  is  are  almost  the  only  branches  of  industry.  There 
that  of  a voting  bull  with  brown  and  white  spots,  is,  however,  a cannon  foundry,  established  in  1668. 
a cow  reclining  on  the  green  sward  before  it,  two  The  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
or  three  sheep,  and  an  nged  cowherd  leaning  over  lords  of  Holland  in  1250,  from  which  period  it 
a fence — all  as  large  as  life  ; the  background  being  continued  the  seat  of  government  till  1806;  it 
a distant  landsoajM*.  The  chief  animal  in  the  again  assumed  the  rank  of  a capital  on  the  resto- 
groitp  appears  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  with  a ration  of  the  Orange  family.  It  was  the  native 
briskness  in  it*  air  that  is  iierfcctly  startling;  such  place  of  the  astronomer  Huygens,  the  naturalist 
also  is  the  minuteness  of  the  touching,  in  order  Kuysch.  and  William  HI.  king  of  England, 
to  make  every  hair  on  the  hide  and  forehead  of  HAGUENAU,  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Ras-Ithin, 
the  creature  tell,  that  the  picture  will  endure  the  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Modcr,  15  m.  N.  Strasbiirg,  on  the 
closest  inspection.  This  highly-prized  work  of  rail  way  from  St  rashurg  to  Mannheim.  Pop.  9,439 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  hv  order  of  Napoleon.  I in  1861.  The  Moder  here  divides  into  two  arras, 
and  hung  in  the  Louvre.’  '(Chambers,  Holland,  • one  of  which  intersect*  the  town,  while  the  other 
|».  22.)  The  Koval  Museum  of  curiosities,  occu-  encircles  it  on  the  S,  Hngucnnu  is  surrounded 
pying  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  consists  bv  old  and  ill-constructed  walls,  and  a wide  ditch  : 
principally  of  a large  and  unique  collection  of  j it  was  originally  fortified  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
Uhinese  and  Japanese  articles.  One  apartment  j rick  Harbnrossa  in  the  12th  century.  A fine  Gothic 
is  devoted  to  objects  of  interest  connected  with  , church  erected  about,  the  same  period,  and  oma- 
Dotch  history,  containing,  among  other  similar  men  ted  with  some  elegant  sculptures,  is  it*  chief 
articles,  the  armour  and  weapons  of  De  Kuvter.  ; public  edifice;  it  has  several  other  churches,  a syna- 
The  king’s  palace,  in  an  adjacent  street,  present*  gogue,  civil  and  military  hospital,  some  good 
little  that  is  remarkable  either  without  or  within  : ; cavalry  barracks,  many  oil,  madder,  and  other 
it  is  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  it*  centre  and  j mills,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn, 
two  wings  forming  three  sides  of  a square.  There  woollens,  soap,  Ac.  The  forest  of  Hogucnau  is 
is  in  it  a good  suite  of  state  room*,  in  which  the  one  of  the  largest  in  France;  it  extend*  over  an 
king  give*  audience,  every  Wednesday,  to  his  area  of  1 7,000  hectares. 

subject*  indiscriminately.  The  palace  of  the  HAINAN,  or  I1A1-LAM  (Chinese,  1 South  of 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a large  but  plain  edifice;  it  the  Sea'),  a large  island  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  be- 
contains,  however,  a good  collection  of  Dutch  ; tween  lat.  1*°  and  20°  ,8.,  and  long.  108°  20'  and 
)>aintings,  and  the  valuable  assemblage  of  chalk  j 109°  K.,  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
drawings  by  the  old  master*,  formerly  the  pro-  forming  a dep.  of  the  prov.  of  Canton,  but  sepa- 
perty  of  Sir  Thomas  Iawrence.  On  one  side  of  rated  from  the  continent  bv  a strait  from  16  to  20 
the  Vyverberg  is  the  Binnenhof  an  irregular  pile  j m.  wide,  probnblv  identical  with  what  was  called 
of  buildings  of  various  dates,  comprising  a hand-  | * the  Gates  of  China,’  by  the  Mohammedan  authors 
some  (rot hie  hall,  the  only  existing  remnant  of  j of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  (Chinese  Keposi- 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  It  ' ton’,  i.  37.)  The  island  is  of  a somewhat  oval 
i*  occupied  l>y  various  government  offices,  and  j shape;  greatest  length,  NE.  to  SW.f  about  180  m.; 
the  chambers  in  which  the  states-general  and  j average  breadth,  nearly  70  m.  Area,  perhaps 
states  of  Holland  meet.  The  Binnenhof  served  I about  12,000  »q.  m.  Pop.  estimated  in  1823  ns 
for  the  prison  of  Grotiu*  and  Bamevcldt;  the  , little  short  of  a million,  independent  of  uncon- 
latierof  whom  was  executed  in  front  of  it  in  1618.  quered  tribes  in  the  interior.  A mountain  chain 
There  are  14  churches,  several  chapels,  2 syna-  runs  through  Hainan  in  the  direction  of  it*  length, 
gogue*,  an  orphan  asylum,  state  prison,  house  of  and  near  its  centre  rises  above  the  limit  of  |**r- 
correction,  5 poor  schools,  several  intermediate  petual  snow'.  In  this  part  of  the  island  the  prin- 
imd  superior  private  schools,  a royal  library  with  eipal  rivers  take  their  origin,  some  of  which  are  of 
100,000  vok,  a museum  of  medals,  gems,  cameos,  considerable  size.  The  E.  coast  is  bold  and  rocky ; 
Ac.,  many  private  galleries  of  paintings  ami  ! the  W.  low;  the  $.  has  some  good  harbours;  but 
h-arned  and  benevolent  associations,  and  a theatre  1 Hainun  generally,  like  Formosa,  is  surrounded 
for  Dutch,  German,  and  French  play*.  The  with  many  rock*  and  shoal*  dangerous  to  ship- 
favourite  promenade  is  the  Voorhout,  a tine  wide  ; ping.  The  climate  is  very  hot : the  heat  is,  bow- 
road,  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  planted  with  j ever,  tempered  by  sea-breezes,  frequent  fogs,  and 
row*  of  trees,  furnished  with  benches,  Ac.,  which  abundant  dews.  The  soil  is  mmtlv  sandy;  the 
lead*  from  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town  to  the  W.  side  of  the  island  is  more  productive  than  the 
Iloteh.  The  latter  is  a finely  wooded  park,  lx*-  K.,  but  the  country  is,  upon  the  whole,  barren  ; 
longing  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  immediately  and,  except  timber,  rice,  and  sugar  (the  latter 
adjacent  to  t lie  Hague.  In  the  centre  of  the  principally  sent  to  the  N.  of  China),  its  articles  of 
grounds,  which  arc  embellished  with  artificial  j export  are  very  few.  It*  chief  wealth  consist*  in 
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it*  timber : the  forest*  which  cover  the  mountains 
abound  with  sandal,  cocoa,  rose,  and  other  cabinet 
wood*,  braziletto,  ebony,  4rc.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
and  indigo  are  raised,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Various  fruit*  are  grown,  and  the  sweet  potato 
forms  an  important  article  of  culture  and  foot!. 
Bees  are  very  plentiful,  aud  wax  Is  a valuable 
item  of  produce.  Pearl  oyster*  and  coral  abound 
around  the  shore*,  on  many  part*  of  which  exten- 
sive salt  work*  arc  established.  Small  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  interior. 
The  native*  com'  on  some  trade  with  Annra,  Siam, 
and  Singapore.  On  their  voyages  to  Siam,  they 
cut  limber  along  the  coasts  of  Tsiampa  and  Cam- 
boja,  with  which  they  build  junks  at  Bankok. 
These  junks  are  then  laden  with  cargoes  saleable  | 
at  Canton  or  Hainan,  and  both  cargoes  and  junks 
being  sold,  the  protit*  arc  divided  among  the  ; 
builders.  Most  part  of  the  pop.  are  Chinese,  who  ! 
are  similar  to  the  inhabt*.  of  the  opposite  coast; 
but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  a different  race, 
supposed  to  be  aboriginal,  some  of  whom  have 
submitted  to  the  Chinese  government,  while  others 
still  hold  a savage  independence.  The  island  is 
sublivided  into  13  district*.  The  cap.,  Kiong- 
tchou,  a populous  city,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Chinese  governor,  is  on  the  N.  coast.  Several  I 
other  towns  have  a pop.  of  some  thousand  inhabit. 
Hainan  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  , 
Chinese  about  anno  108  B.C.,  and  conquered  by 
them  soon  afterwards.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
prov.,  of  which  it  now  forms  a part,  in  1381. 
(Hitter,  Asien  Erdkundc,  iii.  881-893;  Purefoy,  in 
Asiat.  Researches,  voL  xx.) 

HAINAULT,  a prov.  of  Belgium,  which  see. 

ILYLBE KST A DT,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg,  cap.  circ.  and  princi- 
pality of  same  name,  on  the  Holzemmc,  a tributary 
of  the  Bode,  82  m.  SW.  Magdeburg,  with  which  it 
i*  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  22,810  in  1861, 
exclusive  of  garrison  of  1,136.  The  town  is  very 
ancient ; is  built  chiefly  in  the  (iothic  style,  and  j 
is  surrounded  with  wall*,  outside  which  are  three  I 
suburbs.  It  has  a cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  loth 
century,  remarkable  for  its  paintings  and  stained 
glass  windows,  ten  other  Protestant,  and  two  Rom. 
Catholic  churches,  a synagogue,  a handsome  man- 
sion house  (formerly  a royal  palace),  gymnasium, 
*u|>erinr  town  and  girls’  schools,  a teachers’  semi- 
nar}'. two  large  public  libraries,  a school  of  mid- 
wifery, an  orphun  asylum,  house  of  correction, 
theatre,  and  several  tine  private  collect  ions  of 
{minting*,  medals,  and  antique*.  It  is  the  seat  of  i 
the  superior  courts  of  the  gov.,  of  town  and  distr. 
courts,  and  a board  of  toll*  and  taxation,  and  has 
numerous  factories  for  woollen  stuffs  of  secondary 
quality,  carpets,  linen  fabrics,  leather  gloves,  straw 
bats,  starch,  tobacco,  and  soap,  with  extensive 
oil  refineries,  numerous  breweries,  lithographic 
printing  establishments,  and  a considerable  trade 
in  com  and  wool.  Its  commercial  importance  ap- 
pear* to  have  increased  of  late  years.  The  epoch 
of  it*  foundation  is  uncertain.  It  was  made  a 
bishop's  see  in  804.  A great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  1179,  bv  Henry  the  Lion.  It  was  coded 
to  Prussia,  together  with  its  principality,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  has  ever  since  belonged 
to  that  power,  except  during  the  existence  of  the 
short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  it 
formed  a part. 

HALES-OWEN,  a jmr.  and  market-town  of 
England,  partly  in  an  insulated  portion  of  oo. 
Salop,  hund.  Brimstrey,  and  partly  in  co.  Wor- 
cester, lower  div.  hund.  Halfshire,  104  m.  N\V, 
London,  7 m.  WSW.  Birmingham,  and  24  m.  XE, 
Worcester.  Pop.  of  town  2,91 1,  and  of  par.  29,293 
iu  1861.  Area  of  {>ar.,  11,290  acres.  The  town, 


which  consists  of  a handsome  main  street,  crossed 
by  several  others  of  inferior  character,  stands  on 
the  Stour,  in  a beautiful  and  well  wooded  valley, 
and  tiears  the  appearance  of  a busy  and  thriving 
place.  The  church  is  of  Norman  architecture  and 
has  a light  spire  curiously  supported  on  four  arches. 
St.  Kcnelm’s  chapel,  situated  outside  the  town, 
was  originally  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  a part  yet  remain*  apparently  of  that  early 
date.  The  far  larger  part,  however,  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  tower,  with  ita 
ornamental  pinnacles,  is  an  elegant  specimen  of 
the  (lothic  style.  Few  buildings  so  small  present 
such  striking  architectural  contrast*.  There  are 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A free 
grammar-school  wa*  established  here  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  a chancery  commission,  w hich 
provided  it  with  an  endowment,  the  present  yearly 
value  of  which  is  about  130/.  Shenstone,  the 
poet,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  • the  Lea- 
sowe*,'  a beautiful  villa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  educated  at  this  school : his  monument  is  in 
the  church.  The  manufacture  of  nails  and  the 
coarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  tools  constitutes  the 
chief  employment  of  the  working  classes.  Steel 
i*  extensively  made  in  the  hamlet  of  Congreaves ; 
and  coal  mines  are  worked  within  the  parish. 

Ilnles-owen  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co. 
magistrate*,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here.  A 
high  bailiff,  headlmrough,  nnd  constable  are  annu- 
ally elected  at  the  court  leet  of  the  laid  of  the 
manor,  aud  these  officers  govern  the  internal 
economy  of  the  town.  A court  of  request*  is  held 
every  third  week  for  the  recover}'  of  debts  under 
5/.,  the  power  of  which  extend*  to  five  other  pars. 
Markets  on  Monday;  fairs  on  blaster  aud  Whit- 
Mondav  for  horse*,  cattle,  and  cheese. 

An  abbey  of  Premor.stratcnsian  monks  was 
founded  here  in  the  reign  of  King  John  out  of 
funds  provided  by  that  monarch.  Its  revenue*,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  a mounted, 
according  to  Speed,  to  338/.  The  ruins  arc  exten- 
sive. and  have  {initially  been  converted  into  farm- 
ing premise*.  A few  very  fine  lancet  window*  at 
the  gable  end  of  the  chapter-house  indicate  the 
style  of  building  to  have  been  early  English. 

HALIFAX,  a market-town,  par.,  and  |»arl.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  York,  W.  Riding,  wap.  Morlev.  on 
the  Hebble,  a branch  of  the  (’alder.  86  m.  WSW. 
York,  13  m.  WSW*  Leeds.  170  m.  NNW.  London 
by  road,  ami  202}  m.  bv  (ireat  Northern  railway. 
Bop.  of  bor.  87,014,  and  of  par.  147,988  in  1861. 
The  entire  parish  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kingdom,  and  nearly  equals  in  size  the  county 
of  Rutland.  It  includes  23  townships,  and  75.740 
acres.  For  rating,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  |tari*h  district  of  Halifax,  the  chape lry  of 
Hentonstall,  and  the  chapclrv  of  Ellnnd.  The 
pari,  bor,  includes  the  township  of  Halifax,  with 
small  contiguous  portions  of  the  townships  of  N. 
and  S.  Owram,  lving  along  the  E»  side  of  the 
Hebble  brook,  'i’he  town  is  built  on  a gentle 
slope,  in  a valley  surrounded  by  bills.  In  many 
part*  the  street*  are  narrow  and  irregular;  hut 
some,  ns  Broad  Street  nnd  Waterhouse  .Street,  are 
handsome  and  *{>acious.  It  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  almost  exclu- 
sively built  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  N.  and  8. 
Owram  ; but  a few  still  remain,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  of  plaster,  with  carved  oak  frame- 
work. Within  the  entire  parish  there  are  above 
20  episcopal,  and  80  dissenting  place*  of  worship; 
hut  some  of  these  are  in  the  rural  district*.  Within 
the  town  are  seven  churches,  the  largest  of  which, 
St.  John’s,  the  parish  church,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  of  pointed  Hothic  architecture.  It 
has  a lobby,  nave,  aide  aisles,  and  chancel ; aud  2 
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side  chapels  were  milled  in  Iho  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  a handsome  painted  window,  similar  to 
the  Mary  gold  window  in  York  cathedral.  The 
tower,  which  is  highly  ornamented,  contains  a 
peal  of  ten  liells,  and  is  117  ft.  high.  Amonc  the 
other  churches  in  the  new  Gothic  edifice  of  All 
Souls,  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  E.  Akrovd,  with  a 
spire  286  ft,  high.  In  Sowerby  Church  is  a 
monumental  statue  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  a 
native  of  that  township.  Trinity  Church,  built 
in  1798.  is  a Grecian  edifice,  with  Ionic  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  a tower  and  cupola  at  the  W.  end. 
St.  James’s,  opened  in  1832,  is  a pseudo-Gothic 
structure,  with  square  turrets  at  the  W.  end. 
Besides  the  episcopal  places  of  worship,  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Methodist  New  Connection,  Homan  Catholics, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  unions  which  one,  belonging  to  the 
Independents,  is  remarkable  for  classical  elegance 
and  good  taste.  Connected  with  the  churches  and 
chapels  ore  many  Sunday  schools;  and  the  Halifax 
S.  S.  Union  comprises  numerous  schools,  attended 
by  upwards  of  5,000  children.  The  National 
School,  built  in  1815,  near  Trinity  Church,  is 
attended  bv  alxmt  800  boys  ; and  the  Lancastrian 
School,  opened  in  1818,  has  more  than  300  of  both 
sexes.  The  parish  has  7 free  or  endowed  schools ; 
but  of  these  only  one,  Smith's  charity  school, 
founded  in  1726,  is  situated  in  the  town.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  grammar  school,  in  the  township  of 
Skircoat,  was  chartered  in  1585,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  12  governors,  chosen  from  among  the 
inhah.  The  rental  of  the  school  property  is  con- 
siderable. The  school  is  free  to  the  sons  of  all 
parishioners ; but  the  number  of  scholars  wan 
recently  only  about  40.  The  grammar  schools  at 
llippcrholme,  N.  Owram.  and  Heptoustall  arc 
attended  not  only  by  the  free  boys,  but  others, 
who  pay  for  their  schooling.  Wheelwright’s 
school  at  Hishworth  is  a noble  establishment,  sup- 
ported at  an  expense  of  more  than  2,000/.  a year, 
and  providing  a literal  education  for  80  boys,  with 
2 exhibitions  of  150/.  a year  at  the  universities: 
it  is  superintended  bv  2 masters  and  a matron. 
There  are  numerous  charities  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  aged,  none  of  which  ueed  any  particular 
mention,  except  Waterhouse's  almshouse  and  blue- 
coat  school,  established  in  1627  for  12  aged  persons, 
and  20  orphan  children.  The  largest  public  build- 
ing is  the  Piece  Hall,  a very  extensive  quadran- 
gular stone  structure,  occupying  more  than  2 
acres  of  ground : it  has  a rustic  basement  story, 
alnive  which  are  two  other  stories  fronted  by 
colonnades  having  walks  within  them  leading  to 
the  various  storerooms,  of  which  there  are  315.  In 
these  rooms  the  manufacturers  keep  their  cloths 
for  sale.  This  building,  erected  in  1779,  cost 
12,000/.  The  infirmary,  built  in  very  elegant 
style,  furnishes  excellent  accommodation  for  the 
many  sick  who  resort  thither.  The  baths  on  the 
Huddersfield  road  are  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
ple, and  have  a bowling-green  attached.  The 
Luilding  in  Harrison  Lane,  called  the  Public 
Hooms,  has  elegant  assembly  rooms,  and  other 
accommodations,  both  for  pleasure  and  business. 
There  are  two  subscription  libraries,  one  of  which 
has  apartments  in  the  Public  Hooms.  The  town 
possesses,  among  other  public  establishments,  a 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  established  in 
1830,  and  u Mechanics'  Institution,  opened  in  1856. 
The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  in  St.  James's  Hoad,  erected 
in  1839,  has  a large  room  adapted  for  lectures.  The 
theatre,  though  small,  is  quite  large  enough  for  a 
pop.  which  seems  to  feel  little  interest  in  such 
amusement*.  Outside  the  town,  on  the  W.,  is 
Gibbet  Hill,  where  formerly,  in  consequence  of  a 


local  law  designed  principally  for  the  protection 
of  the  clothiers,  felons  convicted  of  depredating 
noon  their  property  were  executed  by  a machine 
like  the  French  guillotine.  The  gas  works  are  in 
S.  Owram,  and  in  Ovonden  are  the  springs  and 
reservoirs  which  supply  the  town  with  excellent 
water.  A public  cemetery  has  been  laid  out,  with  a 
j»ark  of  15  acres ; to  which  baths  are  attached.  The 
park  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Crowley,  owner  of  a 
car|>et  factory  employing  3,000  to  4,000  persons. 

The  magistrates  of  Halifax  arc  also  county 
magistrates.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  15/.;  a county  court  is  established  in  the 
town.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Halifax  sent 
2 moms,  to  the  H.  of  C. ; hut  the  franchise  was 
withdrawn  at  the  Restoration  ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  growing  and  universally  acknowledged 
importance,  it  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till 
the  He  form  Act  again  conferred  on  it  the  privilege 
of  sending  2 representatives  to  the  H.  of  (’,  The 
pari.  bor.  includes  small  portions  of  N.  anil  S. 
Owram.  ns  well  as  the  township  of  Halifax: 
registered  electors,  1,699  in  1865.  Market  on 
Saturday.  Fains  June  24,  and  the  first  Saturday 
in  Nov.  for  cattle  and  horses. 

For  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  the  par. 
is  formed  into  2 unions.  Halifax  Union  comprising 
20  townships,  and  the  Todmorden  Union,  includ- 
ing the  Heptonstall  district  and  the  chopelry  of 
Todmorden. 

The  rise  of  Halifax  is  attributable  wholly  to  its 
manufacturing  industry,  which  is  itself  mainly  a 
consequence  of  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and 
of  the  means  of  internal  navigation.  The  cloth- 
weavers  first  settled  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  since  which  time  it  slowly,  but  gra- 
dually, increased  till  the  American  and  French 
wars,  when  extraordinary  activity  prevailed,  and 
the  pop.  was  proportionally  enlarged.  The  intro- 
duction of  steam- engines  and  power-looms  has 
also,  of  late  years,  contributed  in  no  little  degree 
to  increase  its  importance  as  a place  of  t rade.  The 
town  is  united  by  a canal  with  the  Hochdale  canal 
and  the  Colder  and  Hehble  navigation ; and  has, 
consequently,  a navigable  communication  with 
Hull  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  on  the  other. 
The  establishment  of  railways  has  much  contri- 
buted to  the  rise  of  Halifax,  situated  as  it  is  iu 
the  very  centre  of  this  new  network  of  roads.  Its 
constant  increase  of  wealth  is  shown  in  its  income- 
tax  returns,  which  show  an  enormous  rise  in  the 
annual  value  of  real  property'.  It  amounted  to 
129,781)/.  in  1857,  and  to  160,900/.  in  1862. 

The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  And  neigh- 
bourhood are  shalloons,  tammies,  and  draw-boys, 
best  known  under  the  title  of  figured  tastings  and 
aniens,  superfino  mulled  everlastings,  double  rus- 
sets aud  serges,  all  which  are  made  of  combing 
wool  They  are  brought  in  an  unfinished  state  to 
the  Piece-hall,  where  the  merchants  attend  every 
Saturday  to  mukc  their  purchases.  There  is, 
besides,  a very’  considerable  manufactory  of  ker- 
seys and  half-thicks,  also  of  bookings  and  liaizc, 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  vale  of  Hippondeu, 
whence  comes  a large  portion  of  the  cloth  used  for 
clothing  the  British  navv.  Large  quantities  are 
also  sent  to  Holland  and  all  parts  of  America. 
The  most  promising  branch  of  manufacture,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  cloth  and  coatings,  which  was  also 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  century'  by  jiersons 
of  enterprise,  who,  at  vast  exjiense,  erected  mills 
on  the  (’alder  and  its  tributaries.  The  success  of 
these  factories  was  such  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  Leeds  merchants,  who  Haul  been  previously 
used  to  buy*  the  same  articles  from  the  lower  ma- 
nufacturers at  their  cloth-hall,  and  parliament  wua 
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petitioned,  in  1704  and  1806,  to  prevent  anv  mer-  I 
chant  from  becoming  a manufacturer.  The  legit*- 
lature  very  properly  refused  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  Halifax,  to  we  private  interests  in  Leeds. ! 
Bomba  zins  also  and  crapes,  together  with  other 
fabric*  of  silk  and  worsted  mixed,  are  manufac- 
tured here;  and  the  manufacture  of  cottons  is 
becoming  a rapidly  increasing  and  most  important 
branch  of  industry.  A great  number  of  hands  are 
employed  in  ranking  machinery. 

Halifax,  a mariu  city  of  British  X.  America, 
on  a small  |*eniu>ula  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  Fop.  21,080  in  1860. 
The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  about 
250  ft.  in  height,  rising  from  the  W.  side  of  one  of 
the  finest  harliours  in  the  American  continent. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad;  the  principal, 
which  runs  next  the  harbour,  is  well  paved,  and 
most  of  the  ot  hers  are  macadamised. 

The  front  of  the  town  is  lined  by  wharfs.  Ware- 
houses rise  over  the  wharfs,  as  well  as  in  different 
»arts  of  the  town  ; and  dwelling-houses  ami  pub- 
ic buildings  rear  their  heads  over  each  other  as 
they  stretch  along  and  up  the  shies  of  the  hill. 
Among  the  public  edifices  is  Province  Building, 
a handsome  stone  edifice  140  ft.  long,  by  70  ft. 
broad,  and  ornamented  with  a colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  comprises  chambers  for  the 
council  and  legislative  assembly,  the  supreme 
court,  various  government  offices,  and  the  Halifax 
public  library.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  town  is  the 
Government  House,  a sombre,  but  sol  id-looking 
building,  near  which  is  the  residence  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  admiral's  residence,  a plain  stone  building. 
The  dockyard,  at  the  end  of  a straggling  suburb, 
covers  14  acres,  and  forms  the  chief  de|K»t  of  naval 
stores  in  the  British  X.  American  colonies.  It  is 
peculiarly  tilted  for  the  shelter,  repair,  and  outfit 
of  the  fleets  cruising  on  the  American  coast  and 
in  the  W.  Indies.  The  X.  and  S.  barracks  may 
accommodate  three  regiments ; and  attached  to 
them  is  a good  library.  The  other  government 
buildings  arc  the  ordnance  and  commissariat 
stores,  and  the  military  hospital,  erected  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent.  Dalhousie  College  is  a hand- 
some edifice  of  freestone,  but  not  yet  efficient  as  a 
seat  of  education.  There  are  3 churches,  a large 
K.  Catholic  chapel,  2 Presbyterian,  and  4 other 
chapels  belonging  to  different  sects,  a poor- 
house.  house  of  correction,  an  exchange,  some 
assembly  rooms,  and  a small  theatre.  The  mar- 
kets are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the 
inns  and  boarding-houses  are  reported  to  be  very 
indifferent. 

The  harlsmr  opposite  the  town,  where  ships 
usually  anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there 
are  12  fathoms  water,  is  rather  more  than  a mile 
wide.  After  narrowing  to  £ in.,  about  1 m.  above 
the  upper  end  of  the  town,  it  expands  into  Bedford 
Basin.  This  sheet  of  water,  which  is  completely 
landlocked,  occupies  a surface  of  10  sq.  in.,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  British  navy. 
Halifax  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
its  navigation  Is  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice. 
The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  Sambro  light- 
house, on  a small  island  off  Sambro  Head,  about 
13  in.  S.  by  E.  Halifax,  with  a fixed  light  210  ft, 
high.  Another  lighthouse  stands  on  Magher's 
Beach,  a spit  extending  from  M‘Xab's  Island,  a 
wooded  and  cultivated  island,  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  jiort.  When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  ships 
may  run  in  without  fear.  The  passage  on  the  W. 
side  of  M'Xab’a  Island  is  for  large  ships,  the  other 
on  the  E.  has  only  water  for  schooners.  There 
are  several  other  small  islands  further  in,  on  one 
of  which,  nearly  opposite  the  town,  some  strong 
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batteries  are  mounted.  Some  other  forts  defend 
the  harbour.  Xorlh  West  Arm,  which  bounds 
Halifax  pen  insula  on  the  W„  is  4 ro.  long, 
nearly  ^ m.  wide,  and  has  from  10  to  20  fathoms' 
depth  of  water,  with  safe  anchorage.  Xear  its 
head  lies  Melville  Island,  some  buildings  on 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  detention  of  pri- 
soners of  war.  A joint-stock  company's  canal,  in 
aid  of  which  the  legislature  contributed  15,000/., 
connects  the  harbour  of  Halifax  with  Cobequid 
Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Since  its  first  settlement-,  in  1749,  Halifax  has 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  a profitable  fishery  and 
trade.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  as  prosperous 
a condition  as  that  of  any  town  in  British 
America;  and  this  city  may  be  said  to  engross 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
chief  trade  is  w ith  the  W.  Indies,  and  other  British 
colonies,  the  U.  States,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
vessels  belonging  to  this  and  the  other  ports  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  ami  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade. 

In  1817,  Halifax  was  declared  a free  port  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  has  since  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  warehousing.  Some  ships  of  large  size  are 
employed  in  the  South  Sea  fishery ; but,  generally 
s|K<aking,  the  inbab.  are  less  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful fishers  than  the  New  Englanders.  Halifax 
has  some  manufactures,  but  they  are  of  no  great 
importance,  and  confined  to  articles  of  immediate* 
consumption;  as  soap,  candles,  leather,  paper, 
snuff,  rum,  gin,  wrhisky,  porter,  ale,  and  refined 
sugar.  Packets  sail  between  Halifax  and  Fal- 
mouth, and  others  regularly  to  Liverpool,  Boston, 
Xew  York,  and  the  W.  Indies;  steam  ferry-boat* 
also  ply  constantly  to  and  from  Dartmouth,  on  the 
opposite  sale  of  the  harbour. 

HALL,  a town  of  Wllrtemberg,  circ.  Jaxt,  on 
both  sides  the  Kocher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
•tone  bridge,  34  m.  NE.  Stuttgart,  on  the  railway 
from  Stuttgart  to  Anspach  and  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
6,802  in  1861.  Hull — sometimes  called  * Suabiaii 
Hall,’  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the 
name — is  ancient,  and  was  formerly  a free  imperial 
city.  It  has  seven  churches,  a fine  town-hall,  a 
richly  endowed  gymnasium,  an  ancient  mint,  a 
hospital,  and  public  libraries.  Next  to  Ulm,  it 
has  the  greatest  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the 
kingdom  ; it  has  also  some  soap  and  other  factories, 
and  a lafge  trade  in  oxen  and  hogs  ; but  its  chief 
article  of  commerce  Is  salt,  procured  from  the  sa- 
line springs  in  its  vicinity. 

HALLE,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  disfr. 
Merseburg,  cap.  circ.  same  name,  oil  the  Saale.  93 
m.  SSW.  Berlin, 05  m.  NE.  Gotha,  and  18  m.  NW. 
Lcipzic,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzic  to  Magde- 
burg. Pop.  42,976  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a garrison 
of  1,469.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  and  contains  three  quarters,  viz. 
llalle,  Glaucha,  and  Xeumarkt,  each  of  which  has 
its  ow'n  magistrates.  It  has  few  remarkable  edi- 
fices. The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Mary  was  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  St.  Maurice 
as  early  as  the  twelfth.  In  the  market  place  is  a 
singular  structure,  250  ft.  high,  called  the  Red 
Tower.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  Franke’a 
Institute,  the  university  hall,  and  the  hospitals. 
Outside  the  walls,  E.  of  the  town,  is  nu  elegant 
monument  in  honour  of  the  Germans  who  fell  iu 
the  battle  of  Ix*ipzic.  The  old  castle  of  Moritz- 
berg,  where  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  used 
formerly  to  reside,  was  mostly  destroyed  in  the 
thirty  years’  war:  the  solitary  remaining  wing  U 
used  as  a Galvin istic  church.  Halle  is  not  remark- 
able as  a place  of  trade ; but  hardware  and  starch- 
making  are  more  followed  than  any  other  branch 
of  industry.  In  a valley  near  the  river  are  two 
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large  salt  springs,  which  formerly  were  extremely 
productive ; at  present,  however,  they  yield  only 
about  16,000  quintals  a year. 

The  university  was  founded  bv  Frederick  I.  in 
169-1,  and  coon  after  it*  establishment  became 
known  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Pietist  divines  of 
Germany,  who  have  exercised  in  subsequent  times 
a most  powerful  and  beneticial  influence  over  the 
morals  of  the  people;  and  since  this  time  it  has , 
always  been  known  as  a gnat  theological  uni*  | 
versitv,  though  the  sentiments  of  its  professors  J 
have  verged  more  and  more  towards  Rational-  : 
isw.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  , 
university  of  Ilalle  had  reached  the  height  of  its 
prosperity ; but  Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena  led  to  j 
its  dissolution,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  regained  j 
a positive  existence  till  after  his  overthrow  in  1815,  < 
when  it  was  united  with  that  of  Wittembcrg.  and 
called  the  United  Frederick-  University  of  Halle-  . 
Witte mberg.  In  18*29  there  were  1,400  students,  j 
941  of  whom  belonged  to  the  theological  faculty,  j 
Subsequently  to  this  period,  however,  the  univer-  [ 
sity  of  Berlin  attracted  many  of  its  students, 
whose  numbers  have  fallen  to  about  800.  Krancke, 
Wolff,  Yater,  Sender.  Wegscheider,  ( •e&enius,  Fluff, 
and  Tholurk  are  a few  among  its  theologians ; be- 
sides whom.  Meckel  and  other  medical  professors 
have  contributed  to  raise  its  character  as  a school 
of  medicine.  The  library  con  tains  at  suit  50,000  ; 
volumes  ; and  there  are,  besides,  museums  of  va-  | 
nous  kinds,  an  anatomical  theatre,  chemical  labo-  j 
ratorv,  botanical  garden  and  observatory.  Three  , 
hospitals  connected  with  the  medical  school  furnish 
the  students  with  ample  opportunities  of  seeing 
practice.  Besides  the  university,  there  are  several 
institutions  for  education,  the  chief  among  which 
is  the  institute  founded  by  Francke  in  1698.  It 
consists — 1,  of  an  orphan  school,  educating  about 
150  children,  three-fourths  of  whom  arc  boys;  2. 
of  a royal  }>tfdagngium,  for  educating  children  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  which  has  trained  since  its 
establishment  upwards  of  3.0(H)  children  ; 3,  of  a 
Latin  school,  intended  chiefly  to  impart  sound 
grammatical  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  citizens; 
4,  of  a Bible  press,  which  has  sent  forth  some 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  at  which  also  certain  classical  works  are 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  profits  j 
are  continually  applied  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  establishment.  The  building  has  been 
recently  enriched  with  an  excellent  bronze  statue 
of  the  founder,  by  ltuuch.  Its  cost  was  defrayed 
bv  a subscription,  headed  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
ilalle  ha*  a society  of  natural  history'  and  an  Ori- 
ental society. 

HALSTEAD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Essex,  bund.  Hinckford,  on  rising  ground, 
near  the  Colne,  43  m.  NE.  London,  and  23  m.  W. 
by  S.  Ipswich,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  5,707,  and  of  par.  6,917  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  6,230  acres.  The  town  has  wide  and 
clean  streets,  and  a good  market  place  in  its  centre. 
The  church  is  a fine  old  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  having  a tower  and  wooden  steeple.  Besides 
Uie  church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters.  A grammar  school  was  founded  here 
in  1594,  for  the  education  of  forty  poor  children 
within  this  or  the  adjoining  parishes,  the  go- 
vernors of  Christ’s  Hospital,  in  London,  being  the 
trustees.  'Hie  town  has  six  other  schools.  A 
baize  manufacture,  formerly  nourishing,  has  al- 
most wholly  decayed  ; but  there  are  many  hand  ! 
looms  employed  on  figured  and  plain  silk  velvets.  j 
Winding  silk  employs  numerous  females : many 
of  the  jioor  people  arc  engaged  in  straw  plaiting, 
lions  are  abundantly  raided  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Halstead,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, : 
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is  the  chief  town  of  a union  comprising  sixteen 
parishes.  Markets  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  com  ; 
fairs  on  May  6 and  Oct.  *29,  for  cattle,  Ac. 

HAM,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap. 
cant.,  in  a marshy  plain  near  the  Somme,  and  on 
the  canal  d’Angnulcme,  35  in.  ESE.  Amiens. 
Pop.  2,873  in  1861.  Ham  is  celebrated  for  its 
castle,  a strong  fortress  used  as  a state  prison,  in 
which  Prince  Polignac  and  other  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  were  confined  for  six  year*.  Subse- 
quently, Ham  Uranic  the  prison  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  from  Oct.  10, 1840,  to  Mav  24,  1846;  and 
the  prince  having  become  ruler  of  France,  be  him- 
self sent  there,  after  the  crap  d'etat  of  Dec.  *2, 
1851,  some  of  his  political  adversaries.  The  castle 
of  Ham  is  visible  from  a great  distance ; it  has  a 
large  round  tower,  built  in  1470,  108  ft.  in  height, 
and  as  many  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness.  The  lordship  of  Ham  was 
united  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  by  Henri 
IV.;  Louis  XIV.  demolished  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  but  preserved  the  cast  It*. 

HAMAD  AN  (an.  Kcltatunu),  a town  of  Persia, 
prov.  Irak,  and  cap.  beglcrbeglik  same  name,  190 
tn.  WSW.  Tehenui,  and  260  m.  NW.  Ispahan ; 
lat.  34°  53’  N’.,  long.  48°  E.  It  stands  on  a slope 
near  the  small  river  llamadan-tchai,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Klwund  (the  Orontes  of  antiquity). 
Its  {nip.  is  variously  stated  at  from  25,000  to  40.(MM), 
the  smaller  number  being  perhaps  nearest  the 
mark.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  occupies  a con- 
siderable sjiace,  the  houses  being  profusely  inter- 
spersed with  trees.  The  mins  of  walls  and  houses 
show  that  it  must  formerly  have  been  an  immense 
city,  filled  with  splendiu  edifices;  but  it  now  con- 
tains only  a single  good  street,  the  rest  being  in- 
ferior to  those  seen  in  other  eastern  towns.  The 
largest  public  building  is  the  Mesjid-Jumuh,  in  a 
Urge  square,  used  as  a market  place : there  are 
also  several  other  mosques,  an  Armenian  chim  b, 
a Jews’  synagogue,  some  public  baths,  bazaars  and 
caravanserais,  all  of  which  indicate,  by  their  ruin- 
ous state,  the  fallen  prosjierity  of  the  place.  Near 
the  great  mosque,  in  a Jews’  grave-yard  filled 
with  tombs,  stands  a building  which  claims,  by 
its  Hebrew  inscription,  to  In?  the  sepulchre  of 
j Esther  and  Mordecai ; but  Moricr  is  of  opinion  that 
the  structure  is  Mohammedan;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, raised  or  rebuilt  after  the  sack  of  Hatnadan 
by  Timour.  Within  the  town  also  are  the  tombs 
of  the  celebrated  physician  Avicenna,  of  the  Per- 
sian poet  Attar,  and  of  the  Arabic  poet  Abul- 
Haaif ; and  on  this  account  it  is  much  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 
On  a height  commanding  a complete  view  of  the 
town  are  the  mins  of  a castle  destroyed  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan  ; and  a little  below  are  some  re- 
mains, considered  by  Morier  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Media.  The 
same  writer  observes,  that  * llamadnn  presents 
more  objects  of  research  to  the  antiquary'  than 
any  other  city  that  he  hail  visited  in  Persia.’  The 
modem  town  »s  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  leather, 
in  which  it  has  a large  trade,  ami  carpet  and  silk 
weaving  is  also  pursuer!  to  some  extent ; but  its 
chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its  situation  on  the 
great  commercial  road  between  Bagdad,  Teheran, 
and  Ispahan.  The  environs  are  highly  productive ; 
but  the  absence  of  forest  timber  deprives  the 
scenery  of  a picturesque  character,  and  causes 
wood  to  be  so  ex|iensive  that  dried  cow-dung  is 
usually  substituted  for  it  as  fuel. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hatnadan 
stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  Lchatana, 
Agbatana,  or  Apobatana;  though  Sir  W.  Jones 
fixed  it  at  Tabriz,  and  Dr.  Williams,  of  Edinburgh, 
at  Isftahan.  No  position,  however,  except  Hama- 
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daii,  will  suit  the  descriptions  of  Isidore  Carax 
anti  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  reviewer  of  * Williams’s  Geog.  of  Asia 
Minor,’  in  the  ‘ Journal  of  Education.’  (it.  p.  305.) 
Ecbatana  of  Media  was  founded,  or  rather  enlarged, 
by  Dejoces,  circa  anno  680  B.C.  The  Meries,  says 
Herodotus,  ‘ ol>edicnt  to  the  command  of  their  king, 
erected  that  great  and  strong  city  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Agbatana,  where  the  walls  are 
built  circle  within  circle,  and  are  so  constructed, 
that  each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbour 
by  the  height  of  the  battlements  alone.  This  was 
effected  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a coni- 
cal hill,  and  partly  by  the  building  i tee  if.  The 
number  of  the  circles  was  seven,  and  within  the 
innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the  treasury. 
The  circ.  of  the  outermost  wall  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Athens.  The  Median  nation  were  or- 
dered to  construct  their  houses  in  a eircle  round 
the  outer  wall.'  (Herod.  L 95-130.)  We  are  told 
in  the  A|>oervpha,  that  in  the  reign  of  Arphaxnd 
(I’hrnortes)  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  ‘spoiled  the  streets  thereof,  and 
turned  the  lienuty  thereof  into  shame.’  (Judith, 
i.  14.)  From  the  days  of  Darius  to  those  of  Jen- 
ghis  Khan  it  was,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  its 
climate,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  during  those  months  of  summer  in  which 
the  heat  of  Susa  and  Ispahan  Is  almost  insup|H»rt- 
able.  It  was  reduced  by  the  caliph  Othman, 
nearly  destroyed  by  Jeughis  Khan,  and  again 
taken  and  ravages!  by  Timour  at  the  end  of  the 
14th  century.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a city  of  considerable  import- 
ance under  the  Sophi  dynasty.  Ini  722  it  suffered 
greatly  during  the  wars  that  took  place  after  the 
dethronement  of  Shah-Husscin,  and  more  recently 
from  the  pillage  of  the  Turks  under  Ahmed,  pacha 
of  Bagdad.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Turks  till 
Nadir  Shah  drove  them  beyond  the  Tigris,  and 
again  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Its 
present  ruinous  appearance  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  l>een  so  often  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  the  object  of  plunder.  This,  the  great  Median 
Ecbatana,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Atro- 
patenian  Ecbatana,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
fixed  by  Major  Kawlinson  at  Takhti-Suleiman, 
180  m.’  SSE.  Tabriz.  (Geos.  Journal,  x. ; Kin- 
neir’s  Persia ; Ker  Porter’s  Travels,  ii. ; Morier’s 
Travels,  ii.) 

HAMAH  (an.  Epiphania),  a city  of  Svrio,  and 
cap.  of  a saujinck,  on  the  Orontes,  76  m.  NiE.  Tri- 
poli. and  81  m.  S.  Alepjio;  lat.  34°  55'  NT.,  long. 
37°  6' 15"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 45,000.  Thccity 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  hanks  of  the  ( Ironies, 
or  Aaszv,  which  is  here  crossed  by  four  bridges.  It 
is  walled  and  otherwise  well  defended,  aud  some 
agreeable  suburbs  give  it  externally  a prepossess- 
ing appearance.  But  the  streets,  as  in  most  cities 
of  Syria,  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty ; and  the 
houses,  though  handsome  inside,  present  to  the 
street  only  unattractive  mud  brick  walls.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Mut  zcllirn 
and  the  mosques,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a 
fine  old  minaret.  There  are  several  bazaars,  three 
public  Iwiths,  and  some  handsome  residences  with 
spacious  gardens.  Some  curious  hydraulic  works 
fur  supplying  the  town  with  water  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  river,  one  of  the  wheels  of  which 
is  70  ft,  in  diameter.  The  industry  of  the  town 
comprises  silk  and  cotton  fabrics:  it  trades  largely 
with  Aleppo  in  European  and  colonial  merchan- 
dise, and  being  on  a great  caravan  route  has  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Tlie  place  suffered  much  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1157,  in  common  with  other  Syrian 
towns;  and  benoe  there  are  few*  antiquities,  a 
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square  mound  of  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
being  the  only  vestige  of  the  older  buildings. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Hamah  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Hamath  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hnmath. 
son  of  Canaan.  It  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Moses;  and  at  a later  peri«>d  it  was  relieved  from 
the  oppression  of  a neighbouring  prince  by  the 
victorious  David,  to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his 
gratitude,  ‘the  king  sent  Joram,  his  son,  to  salute 
him  and  to  bless  him.’  (2  Sam.  viiL  9,  10.)  The 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2)  styles  it  ‘Hamath  the 
Great.’  Its  name  was  changed  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and 
during  the  ex|>edition  of  Pompey  into  A|uumca 
and  Cude-Syria,  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
anno  63  B.c. 

HAMBURG  (REPUBLIC  OF),  an  indep.  state 
of  NW.  Germany,  the  territories  of  which  com- 
prise the  city  of  Hamburg  and  the  country  imme- 
diately surrounding  it;  the  town  of  Bergdorf. with 
the  district  called  the  Vierlantier  (the  sovereignty 
over  which  is,  however,  shared  with  LUl*eck), 
Bitzebuttcl.  Cuxhaven,  and  the  island  of  Neu- 
werk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  some  islands  in 
that  river  opposite  the  cap.,  and  several  small  de- 
tached territories,  chiefly  situated  N.  of  the  rest, 
and  enclosed  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  Total 
area,  148  sq.  m. ; pop.  210,973  in  1858.  and 
229.941  in  1861.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhah. 
are  Lutherans,  except  some  2,000  Calvinists,  4.(88) 
Roman  Catholics,  and  alxive  7,000  Jew’s.  The 
little  state  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ducliy  of 
Holstein  except  ou  the  S.  and  S\V.,  where  the 
Elbe  separates  it  from  Hanover.  Besides  the 
Elbe,  it  is  watered  by  the  Alstcr  and  Bille.  It  is 
generally  a level  plain;  not  particularly  fertile, 
excepting  the  Vierlknder,  to  the  SE.  The  islands 
in  the  Elbe  called  the  mar th  land*  are  very  pn>- 
ductivc.  A good  deal  of  land  is  devoted  to  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  gardens;  and  the  entire 
country  round  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  with 
flourishing  villages  and  plantations.  The  rural 
pop.  is  in  a good  comfortable  condition. 

The  government  of  the  repuhlic  was,  until  the 
year  1848,  of  an  oligarchical  character,  but  ow  ing 
to  civil  commotions  then  breaking  out.  it  had  to 
be  changed  in  a democratic  sense.  Several  draughts 
of  charters  having  been  discussed,  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  state  was  published  on  the  28th 
September.  1860,  and  came  in  force  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1861.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
fundamental  law,  the  government — Staatsgewalt 
— is  intrusted,  in  common,  to  two  chambers  of  re- 
presentatives. the  senate,  and  the  BUrgeischaft,  or 
house  of  burgesses.  The  senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  hut  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is 
composed  of  18  members,  one-balf  of  which  num- 
ber must  have  studied  jurisprudence,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class 
of  merchants.  The  members  of  the  senate  are 
elected  for  life  by  the  house  of  burgesses ; but  a 
senator  is  at  liliertv  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  A first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen  an- 
nually in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  $f 
the  senate.  No  burgomaster  can  lie  in  office  lunger 
than  two  years;  and  no  memlier  of  the  senate  is 
allowed  to  hold  any  public  office  whatever.  The 
house  of  burgesses  consists  of  192  members.  84  of 
which  are  elected  in  secret  liallot  by  the  votes  of 
all  tax-paving  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  108 
members.  48  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the 
owners  of  house  property  in  the  city  valued  at 
3,000  marks,  or  187/.,  over  and  above  the  amount 
for  which  they  are  taxed;  while  the  other  60 
members  are  deputed  by  various  guilds,  corpora- 
tions, and  courts  of  justice.  All  the  members  of 
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the  house  of  burgesses  are  chosen  for  six  years,  in 
such  u manner  that  every  three  years  new  elec- 
tions take  place  for  one-half  the  number.  The 
house  of  burgesses  is  represented,  in  permanence, 
by  a bUrgcr -eusschuse,  or  committee  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  20  deputies,  of  which  no  more  than 
five  are  allowed  to  be  memliera  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  committee  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  ami  the  gene- 
ral execution  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  in- 
cluding the  laws  voted  bv  the  house  of  burgesses. 
In  ail  matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the 
senate  has  a veto;  ami.  in  case  of  a constitutional 
con  diet,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitra- 
tors, chosen  in  equal  [tarts  from  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  burgesses.  There  are  in  the  cap.  an 
upper  court  of  justice,  which  takes  cognisance  of 
all  suits  above  2,000  marks;  appeals  from  which 
can,  however,  he  made  to  the  superior  court  of  the 
liansc  Towns  at  LUbeck  : a lower  court  of  justice, 
which  tries  criminal  cases,  and  decides  in  civil 
causes  under  2,000  marks : and  a commercial  tri- 
bunal, a final  ap|s>al  from  the  decision  of  which 
lies  to  the  upper  court  of  justice.  The  inferior 
towns  have  their  own  magistracy,  and  police  courts 
subordinate  to  2 directors  of  police  in  Hamburg. 
The  armed  force  consists  of  nlmut  2,000  regular 
troops,  enrolled  by  enlistment,  after  the  English 
fashion,  and  rather  well  paid,  and,  besides,  of  a 
burgher  militia,  uot  salaried,  including  all  the  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  18  and  4 5.  The  contin- 
gent furnished  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration is  1,298  men.  The  public  revenue  for  the  year 
1862  amounted  to  10,250.287  marks,  or  015.018/., 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  sum.  There  was 
a public  debt,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1862,  of  69,186,366 
marks,  or  3,548,181/.  Hamburg  has  as  many  as 
60  consuls  in  different  parts  of  the  world:  it  enjoys 
a separate  vote  in  the  full  German  Diet,  and  to- 
gether with  LUbeck,  Bremen,  ami  Frankfort,  has 
one  in  the  Lesser  Council  of  the  Confederation. 

Hamburg,  the  principal  commercial  city  and 
seaport  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above  republic, 
and  one  of  the  three  existing  Hanse  Towns,  and 
four  free  imperial  cities,  of  Germany:  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Alster,  60  m.  SE.  from  its  mouth,  60  in.  X E. 
Bremen,  and  36  m.  8W,  LUbeck,  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Kiel.  Pop.  178,841  in  1861.  The 
city  is  oval  shaped ; is  about  4 m.  in  circ.,  ami  was 
formerly  fortified;  but  having  suffered  severely 
during  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  the  last 
war,  its  ramparts  have  been  levelled  siuce  the 
peace,  and  converted  into  public  walks.  The 
principal  ornament  of  Hamburg  is  the  Alster. 
This  river  rises  in  Holstein,  some  miles  above  the 
city,  and  spreads  out  into  a wide  lake,  which  flows 
through  deep  broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle 
the  ramparts,  and  communicate  with  the  Elbe  by 
sluices,  while  others  intersect  the  city  in  all  di- 
rections, forming  numerous  canals  navigable  for 
barges  of  considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called 
the  Outer  Alster.  The  Inner  Alster  Is  a large 
square  sheet  of  water  connected  with  the  former 
by  a narrow  channel,  spanned  by  a single  arch. 
On  three  sides  of  the  Inner  Alster  there  are  broad 
walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  Hamburgers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  The 
best  houses  in  the  city'  are  to  he  found  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  The  Jungfemsticg  occu- 
pies its  S.  and  W.  sides. 

The  whole  of  the  city  has  been  very  nearly  re- 
built since  May,  1842,  when  it  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  fire,  which  raged  for  three  days,  de- 
stroyed the  buildings  on  two  sides  of  the  Alster 
basin,  the  Kathaus  Bank,  and  other  public  edifices, 
and  1,749  private  houses.  This  visitation  elicited  the 
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deepest  sympathy  in  all  European  countries ; and 
as  much  as  460,000/.  was  subscrilH'd  bv  foreigners 
(about  41,000/.  in  England),  and  remitted  to  Ham- 
burg in  alleviation  of  the  distresses  of  the  sufferers. 

But,  however  severe  at  the  time,  this  conflagra- 
tion. like  the  great  fire  of  London,  proved  in  the 
end  for  the  advantage  of  the  city.  The  system  of 
mutual  insurance  having  been  generally  adopted, 
the  proprietors  of  houses  and  other  property  were 
subjected  to  a tax  to  defray  the  interest  of  a loan 
of  32,000,000  marks  banco,  raised  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers,  and  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their 
houses.  The  work  thus  vigorously  commenced 
has  since  been  successfully  carried  on.  The  ground 
that  had  been  cleared  by  the  flames  has  been  laid 
out  on  an  improved  plan,  with  wider  and  atraighter 
streets,  and  other  essential  ameliorations.  The 
finest  of  the  new  buildings  are  near  the  Alster. 
Many  of  them  are  of  vast  extent,  and  have  been 
constructed  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  founda- 
tions are  mostly  of  granite,  the  superstructure  of 
brick  and  stucco.  The  arcade  opening  out.  of  the 
J nngfernxtirq  deserves  attention  for  its  extent  and 
beauty.  Other  improvements  consist  in  conduct- 
ing the  drains  to  the  Elbe  without  allowing  them 
to  enter  the  canals,  and  in  the  conversion  into  a 
new  quarter  of  the  town  of  a low  marshy  tract  on 
the  right  Iwink  of  the  Elbe.  Its  surface  was  raise* l 
4 ft  by  covering  it  with  the  rubbish  of  the  fire. 

The  city  proper  is  divided  into  five  parishes, 
those  of  Saints  Peter,  Nicholas,  Catherine,  James, 
and  Michael,  the  churches  of  which  are  amongst 
the  principal  edifices.  The  church  of  St.  Peter, 
originally  built  in  the  12th  century,  wns  burnt 
down  in  the  great  lire,  but  it  has  since  lx*en  re- 
built, and  is  a fine  lofty  edifice.  St  Nicholas, 
also,  was  burnt  down ; hut  was  re-erected,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  far  more  magnificent  and  on  a 
grander  scale  than  before.  The  church  of  St. 
Michael  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  city.  It  Is 
245  ft.  long,  by  180  ft.  broAd  ; and  has  a tower  456 
ft.  in  height,  ascended  by  a stair  of  nearly  600 
steps.  Its  interior  is  capable  of  accomim slating 
6,000  persons ; it  has  a tine  altar-piece,  an  organ 
with  6,600  pipes,  and  a large  crvpt  sup|s>rtcd  by 
69  granite  columns.  There  are  about  twenty  other 
places  of  worship,  including  the  chattels  of  the 
German,  French,  and  English  Calvinists,  and  the 
English  Episcopal,  Calvinist,  and  Homan  Catholic 
churches.  The  new  exchange  opened  in  1841, 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  It  contains  a 
magnificent  hall  for  the  assemblage  of  the  mer- 
chants ; a hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  merchant 
company ; rooms  for  the  use  of  the  comine  return, 
or  board  of  trade,  and  for  the  extensive  commercial 
library  belonging  to  the  latter  institution.  Ham- 
burg has  a great  many  charitable  institutions, 
some  of  which  are  on  n splendid  scale.  The  ge- 
neral infirmary,  erected  in  1823  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  George,  on  the  LUbeck  road,  cost  about 
86,000.  Its  yearly  expenditure  is  about  16,500/., 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  supplied  from  the  city 
funds.  It  contains  140  sick  wards,  the  majority 
about  40  ft.  long,  25  ft.  broad,  and  13  ft.  high,  and 
various  apartments  Air  different  offices,  with  apart- 
ments for  officers.  It  niav  accommodate  from  4,000 
to  5,000  patients:  invalids  of  the  middle  ranks 
are  attended  to  in  it  on  their  paying  a propor- 
tionate subscription.  In  the  new  orphan  asylum, 
600  orphans  are  received  into  the  establishment, 
and  500  ’more  are  provided  for  elsewhere.  There 
are,  also,  asylums  for  aged  persons,  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  sailors  and  their  widows ; and  a 
private  hospital,  in  which,  besides  medical  attend- 
ance, a superior  education  is  also  given  to  de- 
formed children  and  cripples,  of  whom  Uumhurg 
contains  a large  numlier.  The  old  Rathaus , or 
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senate-house,  was  burned  down  in  1842;  but  a [ 
n«*w  Hathaun,  on  an  improved  plan,  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  exchange.  The  bank,  also,  was 
destroyed  in  1842,  but  its  treasure,  which  was  in  * 
its  vaults,  escaped  untouched.  The  tank  was 
founded  in  1619  : it  is  a tank  of  dqtoitit  onlv,  and 
is  extremely  well -managed.  The  Limbeck -In  mse, 
workhouse,  prison,  town-hall,  arsenal,  and  two 
theatres,  are  amongst  the  remaining  chief  build- 
ings. The  new  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Germany,  and  the  performances  and  music  are 
generally  good.  A commodious  new  building,  the 
Schultjcbniule,  opened  in  1840,  contains  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  college  for  instruction  in  philosophy, 
philology,  history*,  physics,  and  natural  history; 
the  Juhanneum,  or  high  school,  an  excellent  and 
well-directed  institution,  founded  in  1529;  and 
the  city  library,  containing  180,000  vols.,  open  to 
every  burgher  and  literary  man.  Hamburg  has 
also  an  observatory  and  a botanic  garden,  aca- 
demies of  design,  commerce,  navigation,  ana- 
tomy ; museums  of  physical  objects  and  works 
of  art,  and  several  learned  societies,  especially  one 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts. 

In  1813,  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  a series  of  wooden  bridges,  and  a chaussee 
connected  by  ferries  with  the  N.  and  S.  shores, 
were  thrown  across  the  swamps  and  islands  of  the 
Elbe,  separating  Hamburg  from  Hanover.  Having 
been  fitted  only  for  temporary  purposes,  they  wen* 
removed  in  1816,  and  tne  communication  is  now 
maintained  by  steamboats.  The  arm  of  the  Elbe  | 
Opposite  the  city  is  not  very  wide,  but  it  is  deep  . 
enough  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  ■ 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  Ac.,  for  the  ; 
safe  navigation  of  the  river,  costs  the  city  a large  | 
sum  every  year.  The  city  harbour  presents  an 
animated  scene : a forest  of  ships  of  all  nations, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  the 
face  of  the  stream  is  covered  with  bt>ats  sporting 
about  in  every*  direction.  The  tide  rises  at  the 
quays  from  5 to  12  ft,  and  flow's  about  20  English 
miles  above  the  city.  Between  Hamburg  and 
Altona,  an  adjoining  town  belonging  to  Holstein,  , 
is  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul,  a narrow  strip  of  about 
A in.,  called  Hamburgersberg,  which  is  in  fact  a 
kind  of  * Wapping.’  The  environs  of  Hamburg 
abound  with  the  villas  of  merchants,  public  ceme- 
teries, pleasantly  laid  out,  hotels,  tea-gardens,  and 
places  of  public  entertainment. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  in  some 
respects  not  so  flourishing  as  formerly.  Sugar 
refining  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  but  is  not 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  Besides  sugar  refineries, 
there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  calico  printing, 
dyeing,  lime-kilns,  rope-walks,  anchor  and  other  . 
iron  forges.  Glue,  cork,  sailcloth,  leather,  whale- 
bone. feathers,  hats,  tobacco,  m«ip,  cotton-yarn, 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  tin  ware, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  articles,  needles,  wax- 
lights,  surgical  and  musical  instruments,  dies, 
At.,  are  amongst  the  remaining  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  shipping  belonging  to  Hamburg  is 
small  as  com;  wired  with  its  trade.  The  English 
shi|Miwners  engross  most  part  of  the  direct  trade 
with  England.  The  Hamburg  ships  are  almost 
entirely  employed  in  transatlantic  commerce,  and 
in  tlie  coasting  trade  with  continental  Europe. 

Cummerre. — Hamburg  is  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situa- 
tion. The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated  by 
lighten  as  far  as  Melnick  in  Itohcmia,  renders  her 
the  enirrpot  of  a vast  extent  of  country.  Advan- 
tage, too,  has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities,  that 
extend  still  further  her  internal  navigation ; a water 


communication  having  been  established,  bv  means 
of  the  Spree,  and  of  artificial  cuts  and  sluices,  be- 
tween toe  Elba  and  the  Oder,  ami  between  tin- 
latter  and  the  Vistula;  so  that  a considerable  {tart 
of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed 
to  Hamburg.  There  is,  also,  a communication  by 
menus  of  a canal  with  the  Trave,  and  consequently 
with  I.Ubeck  and  the  Baltic,  by  which  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
navigation  of  the  Sound  is  obviated.  Vessels 
drawing  14  ft.  w-ntcr  may  safely  come  up  to  the 
town  at  all  times,  and  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  may 
come  safely  up  with  the  soring  tides.  There  are 
no  docks  norquavsat  Hamburg;  and  it  is  singular, 
considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port,  that  none 
have  been  constructed.  Vessels  moor  in  the  river 
outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  a short 
distance  from  shore;  and  in  this  situation  they  are 
not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles  give 
way,  which,  though  rarely,  sometimes  happens. 
Hamburg  is  joined  by  railways  with  the  priuci|ial 
towns  of  the  Continent.  There  is  a sort  of  an  inner 
harbour  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs 
into  the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge 
their  cargos.  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load 
and  unload  bv  means  of  lighters  at  Cuxhaven. 
The  trade  of  J Limburg  embraces  every  article  that 
Germany  either  sells  to,  or  buys  from,  foreigner*. 
The  exporta  princi|»ally  consist  of  linens,  grain  of 
all  sorts,  wo«d  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  tlax, 
glass,  iron,  copper,  smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden 
clocks  and  toys,  Bhenish  wines,  tqielter,  Ac.  Most 
sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  tlax.  iron, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  Ac.,  may  generally  lie  bought 
as  cheap  at  Hamburg,  allowing  for  difference  of 
freight,  os  in  the  norts  whence  they  were  ori- 
ginally brought.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  sugar ; coffee,  which  is  the  favourite  article  for 
speculative  purposes;  raw  cotton;  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs  and  varu ; tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  dye-woods,  tea,  pepper,  A*c.  The  fol- 
lowing table  (from  Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  British 
Consul-General)  shows  the  imports  into  Hamburg 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1862 : — 


centners 


Cotton  Yarn  and ) 
l Twitt  . . f ccntmT" 

Woollen  L Mixed  1 
Woollen  Yarn  f ” 
Cotton  Wool  . . ,, 

Furs  and  Peltry  . . J 

Linen  Yarn  and  1 
Thread  . . f 

Coals  and  Cinders  . lasts 
Indigo  . . . centners 

Silk  . . . . „ 

Sheep's  Wool  . . „ 

Leather  

Kip  and  Cow  Hides  centners 
1 Dry  American  Hides  „ 

Pig  and  Smelting  Iron  „ 
Liuteed  Oil  . . „ 

Forged  Iron  . . „ 

i Tea 

Raw  Sugar  . . „ 

{ Cotton  Manufactures 
I Woollen  and  Mixed  Woollen  1 
Manufactures  . . / 

I Various  Manufactured  Stuffs  . 

I Linen  and  Linen  Manufactures! 
Silk  and  Mixed  Silk  „ 
i Machinery  and  Parts  of  Ma 
i chinery  . . . 

Fine  Iron  Manufactures  . 

I Hard  and  Small  Warm  . 

I Earthen  ware  and  Pottery 
Coarse  Iron  Manufactures 
Bullion  and  Coin  . 


Value  l 
I Marta  Baaaal 

246,017  118,260,190' 


126,362 

203,851 

57,796 

229,600 

6,060 

2,1*68 

20,744 

47,686 

27,540 

678,936 

46,329 

191,993 

1H.808 

64,976 


24,986,210 
16,414,110  I 
4,674,770  ( 
6,469,040  , 
4.949,660  ' 
2,738,110  j 
2,476.640 
1,769,100  I 
1,709.010  | 
1.963.090  i 
1,193.920  | 
1 ,207 .6  20 
1,193.340 
1,093,160  j 
1, 979,260  . 
8118,040  ; 
12,684,660 
12,988,790  l 
6,990.720  J 
6.269.710  , 
8,764,060  j 
| 4,244.400 
I 1 gOO,  170 
766.620 
469,630 
310.640 
2,849,930 
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Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  weight  and  value 
of  the  British  goods  imported  into  Hamburg  in  the 
years  referred  to 


Year* 

Wrt,hl 

Value 

Cnuwfi 

Mark'  Banco 

1857  .... 

12,234,636 

170,296,050 

1*58  .... 

12.552.6J5 

135,717.8*0 

1859  .... 

11,914,893 

144,144,800 

I860  .... 

12.589.276 

164,402,060  • 

1*61  .... 

12,049,051 

167,547,020 

Total 

62,209.681 

772,107, BUI  1 

Average  of  the  5 ycai> 

12,447.930 

154,421,062 

Year  1862  . 

12,460,439 

168,464,000  | 

The  exporta  from  Hamburg  can  no  longer  be 
ascertained,  insomuch  oh  no  official  accounts  of 
them  have  been  kept  since  the  year  1H56,  when 
the  export  duty  was  nUdished.  There  is.  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  exports  have 
kept  pace  with  the  imports  at  the  usual  rate.  (Re- 
port of  Mr.  Consul-General  Ward.)  % 

The  number  and  burthen  of  the  British  ships 
which  arrived  at  and  sailed  from  Hamburg  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1858  to  18C2  inclusive,  were  as 
follows : — 


British  Ships  Inwards. 


| T«ar 

Ship*  Arritcd  j 

Hurihi-n  In  Cum. 
■urn  1*1  Lull  i 

1868 

1 ,698 

189,479 

1859 

1 ,639 

182,006 

1860 

1 ,799 

210,51 1 

1861 

1 ,929 

224,655 

1862 

1,817 

218,069  1 

Barnsu  Ships  Outwards. 


Trar 

Ship*  Sailed 

Burthrn  in  Com. 
ntcrcial  La*tt 

1858 

1 ,699 

189,768 

1859 

1,641 

182.496 

1800 

1,800 

210.427 

1861 

1.919 

222,643 

1862 

1,818 

217,483 

The  British  flag  has  long  participated  much 
more  largely  than  any  other  in  the  shipping  and 
navigation  of  this  great  commercial  mart.  The. 
average  of  the  live  years  1858  to  1802  inclusive 
wan,  ship*  arrived,  average  of  the  whole,  4,8-19; 
ditto  of  British  ship*,  1,776;  their  burthen  in  com- 
mercial lasts,  average  of  the  whole,  408,021 ; ditto 
of  British  ships,  204,904.  The  number  of  the  ships' 
crews  was  upon  an  average  of  the  four  years  1859 
to  1862,  total  men,  49,560;  men  in  British  ships, 
23.605. 

The  number  of  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Hamburg  amounted,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1862,  to  606,  and  their  total  burthen  to  69,374 
commercial  lasts;  comprising  417  square-rigged 
ships,  barques,  and  brigs,  69  schooners,  sloops,  gal- 
liots, Ac.,  and  20  steamers.  In  the  some  year  the 
nund>er  of  sea-going  ship*  registered  at  Altona 
was  48,  and  their  burthen  7,875  old  lusts,  equal  to 
6,250  commercial  lasts. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  Ham- 
burg is  owing,  to  a great  extent,  to  the  absence  of 
almost  all  fiscal  impositions  on  the  liberty  of  in- 
tercourse. The  only  tax  existing  is  an  import 
duty  of  one-half  jier  cent,  ad  ralorrm.  Exports, 
as  well  as  transit  goods,  are  totally  exempted  from 
duty.  The  liberty  of  transit  is  limited  to  the  term 
of  three  months  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
transit  ticket ; but,  upon  application  being  made 


for  a prolongation  of  the  term  previously  to  the 
expiration  of  the  first  three  months,  it  is  granted 
on  payment  of  \ per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
goods;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  the  term 
extended  beyond  six  months.  If  the  goods  l»e  not 
then  exported,  they  become  liable  to  the  ordinary 
duties.  No  warehousing  system  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Hamburg ; nor,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
duties,  is  it  necessary. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  divided  into  16 
schillings,  and  these  into  12  pfenning's  each ; or 
else  in  |H>umU,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  money 
in  circulation  is  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  under  the 
value  of  bank  money  (banco).  There  is  no  coin 
representing  the  latter  in  circulation,  all  payments 
made  in  it  lieing  effected  by  transfers  in  the  books 
of  the  bank.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  continually 
varying ; but  at  an  average  the  rix  dollar  banco 
is  worth  -Is.  G$</. ; the  rix  dollar  current,  3s.  8 ^d. 
nearly;  the  marc  banco,  Is.  5J</. ; and  the  mark 
current,  ls.  1 4 d.  The  Hamburg  gold  ducat  is 
worth  about  9s.  -id.  100  Hamburg  lbs.  = 106*8  lbs. 
avoird.  The  ohm  is  equivalent  to  38 L and  the 
fuder  to  229£  English  gallons.  The  Hamburg 
foot  *t  1 1*2  English  inches. 

Hamburg  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
the  traveller  is  little  inconvenienced  by  those 
vexatious  custom-house  regulations  so  common 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  ac- 
tivity that  constantly  prevails,  and  the  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  inhab.,  render  this  city  an 
agreeable  residence  to  a visitor.  31r.  Hodgskin 
says,  • it  resembles  Baris  on  a Sunday ; and  on 
week  days,  when  the  quays,  the  streets,  and  the 
’change,  are  crowded  with  people  of  all  countries, 
it  resemble*  Loudon.’  (Tour  in  the  N.  of  Germany, 
i.  198.)  Certain  customs  prevail  that  arrest  the 
attention  of  most  visitors.  Among  others,  funerals 
are  attended  by  bodies  of  hired  mourners,  some  of 
whom  are  attired  in  a black  Spanish  habit,  a large 
wig,  a ruff  about  their  neck,  and  a sword  by  their 
aide.  These  individuals  also  attend  weddings  and 
other  festive  meetings.  The  Vierland  flower  girls, 
who  wear  a peculiar  costume,  market  women,  and 
female  servants,  all  carry  in  the  streets  an  oblong 
wicker  basket,  covered  with  a printed  cotton  shawl 
of  the  brightest  colours.  The  public  baths,  and 
the  dancing  saloons,  are  among  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  city;  especially  the  latter,  which  are 
fitted  up  in  most  elegant  style,  and  are  the  most 
Iiopul&r  places  of  public  resort.  Some  of  tbein 
are  of  questionable  reputation;  but  others  are 
frequented  by  the  families  of  highly  respectable 
citizens. 

The  climate  of  Hamburg  is  rather  damp,  but 
otherwise  healthy.  The  drainage  of  the  city  was 
formerly  as  bad  as  possible ; but  extensive  im- 
provements have,  in  these  respects,  been  recently 
commenced.  The  police  is  good,  and  beggars  are 
not  suffered  to  infest  the  streets.  The  city  gates 
are  shut  at  dusk,  hut  arc  opened  afterwards  on 
payment  of  a toll,  which  increases  in  amount  with 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  water  gate  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  closed  at  dark. 

This  city  wan  founded  by  Cbarlemngnc  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.  After  the  extinction 
of  his  dynasty,  it  became  successively  subject  to 
the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  counts  of  Holstein. 
Early  in  the  13th  century  it  joined  with  Lubeck 
in  the  formation  of  the  HanseAtic  league;  in  1258 
it  obtained  a portion  of  territory;  and  acquired  the 
right  to  legislate  for  itself  in  1269.  In  1528  it 
adopted  Lutheranism.  It  was  long  subject  to 
attacks  from  the  Danes,  but  in  1768  it  purchased 
a resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  from  Denmark, 
and  a security  against  future  attacks.  In  1806  it 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  made 
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the  cap.  of  the  <lep.  Bouches  de  l’Elbe.  It  suffered  | 
considerably  from  the  exactions  of  the  French  | 
troops  under  Marshal  Davoust;  but  nt  the  pence 
it  was  partially  indeinnilied  for  its  losses,  and  has 
since  gradually  retrieved  its  former  nourishing 
condition. 

HAMELN,  a fortified  town  of  N.  Germany,  k. 
Hanover,  distr.  Hanover,  on  the  Weser,  at  its  con-  | 
flucnce  with  the  Humel,  25  in.  SW.  Hanover,  on  j 
the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Cologne.  Fop, 6,620  j 
in  1861,  The  Weser  here  forms  an  island,  and  on  j 
it  a large  sluice  was  constructed  by  Geo,  II.  in 
1734,  for  the  convenience  of  shipping:  the  town, 
by  its  position,  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Weser,  and  has  extensive  communications  I 
with  different  |wirLs  of  Germany.  It  is  dofeuded 
by  Fort  George,  a strung  fortress  on  a hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Its  inliah..  many  of  | 
whom  are  wealthy,  and  have  a considerable  trade, 
carry  on  various  branches  of  manufacture. 

HAMILTON,  a park  lair.,  market,  ami  manu-  ) 
factoring  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  being  the  ; 
cap.  of  the  Middle  Ward,  on  the  Clyde,  on  a 
rising  ground  gently  sloping  towards  the  E.,  10 
m.  SE.  Glasgow,  and  12  m.  N W.  Ijinark.  on  the 
Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  10.688  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  about  1 m.  W.  of  the  eontiux  of  the 
Avon  with  the  Clyde,  is  intersected  by  the  Cad- 
zow hum,  and  is  about  80  ft,  above  the  level  of 
the  highwatcr  mark  at  Glasgow.  The  town  is 
not  regularly  hut  substantially  built,  and  has  an  I 
appearance  of  respectability,  wealth,  and  comfort. 
It  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  public  buildings  are  the  two  parish  j 
churches,  both  elegant  structures,  particularly  the  , 
older,  in  an  elevated  situation  near  the  centre  of 
the  town ; and  the  trades'  hall  and  gaoL  This 
last  edifice,  which  stands  on  high  ground  W.  of 
the  town,  and  was  built  in  1836,  has  in  connec- 
tion with  it  suitable  apartments  for  all  the  public 
offices,  municipal  and  civil.  The  court-room,  com- 
mon to  the  sheriff'  of  the  district  and  magistrates 
of  the  burgh,  is  37  ft.  long  bv  32  broad.  In  the 
vicinity  are  extensive  cavalry  barracks. 

But  the  great  object  of  attraction  connected 
with  this  place  is  Hamilton  l'alace,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  se|taratcd 
from  the  town  on  the  E.  by  a wall  and  plantation. 
The  pleasure-grounds  round  the  mansion,  lying 
between  the  town  and  the  Clyde,  comprise  1,460 
acres,  and  are  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  palace  was  erected  about 
1591,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  com-  j 
paratively  modem,  some  very  extensive  additions  | 
having  recently  been  made  to  it.  The  front,  which 
faces  tlie  X.,  is  264  ft,  8 in.  in  length,  adorned  by 
a noble  portico,  consisting  of  a double  row  of  Co- 
rinthian pillnrs,  each  of  a single  stone  25  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a lofty  pediment.  The  interior 
decorations  are  not  less  splendid  than  the  exte- 
rior ; and  altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  superb  structures  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
The  collection  of  paintings,  in  particular,  has  long 
been  considered  ns  unrivalled  in  Scotland.  It  con- 
tains above  2,000  pieces.  There  is,  also,  a vast 
number  of  antique  vases,  antique  cabinets,  slabs 
of  porphyry,  and  other  similar  relics.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  town  are  Chatelherault,  a venerable 
building,  and  still  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  the  ruins  of  Cadzow 
Castle,  the  original  seat  of  this  noble  family,  on 
the  summit  of  a precipitous  rock  200  ft.  in  height, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Avon. 

Besides  the  par.  churches,  there  are  several 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Belief,  to  the 
Ass4tciated  Synod,  and  to  the  Independents.  The 
Cameron ians* and  Born.  Catholics  have  each  places 


of  public  worship.  The  old  par.  church  was  un- 
collegia ted  in  1836;  and  a new  church  built  lor 
one  of  the  ministers.  About  turo-thinis  of  the  pop. 
are  dissenters. 

The  grammar  or  classical  school  of  Hamilton  is 
of  ancient  date,  and  has  uniformly  been  an  effi- 
cient seminary.  There  arc  in  the  jiarish  al>out 
twenty  other  schools,  including  several  for  young 
ladies.  There  are  also  several  sub.-cription  libra- 
ries, and  a mechanics’  institution.  The  charitable 
institutions,  and  other  provisions  made  for  the 
poor,  are  considerable.  There  are  two  hospital-, 
and  a good  deal  of  projterty  bus  been  left  in  mort- 
main for  behoof  of  the  poor. 

Hamilton  lias  been  the  principal  scat  of  imita- 
tion cambric  weaving  since  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  trade  into  .Scotland,  ihc  reeds  run  from 
1,200  to  3,000,  which  are  the  finest  »rtts  that  cot- 
ton lias  been  wrought  into.  But  the  trade  has  for 
years  been  on  the  decline.  The  average  wages  of 
a band-loom  weaver  arc  never  above  la.  6</.  per 
day;  out  of  which  must  be  deducted  la.  per  week 
for  expenses,  and  10*.  per  annum  for  loom-rent. 
A house  with  a room  and  kitchen,  and  a four  loom 
shop,  lets  at  from  5/.  to  6/.  The  females  are  em- 
ployed in  winding  weft,  and  in  tambouring,  some- 
times in  weaving.  The  work  is  executed  for  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers.  The  lace  manufactory 
was  introduced  here  many  years  ago,  hut  it  had 
become  almost  extinct,  when  a manufactory  of 
the  same  kind  was  introduced,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  prosjx-r.  About  twenty  houses  are  now 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade ; and  it  employs 
upwards  of  3,000  females  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  Vast  quantities  of  black  silk 
veils  of  peculiar  patterns  are  also  manufactured 
here.  A weaver's  wife  makes  higher  wages  in 
these  trades  than  her  husband.  Many  thousand 
check  shirts  have  of  late  been  manufactured, 
chiefly  for  the  Australian  market.  The  other 
brandies  of  trade  are  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  park  attached  to  Cadzow  Castle  are  still 
preserved  genuine  specimens  of  the  old  Scotch 
breed  of  wild  cattle:  they  are  milk  white,  with 
black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  are  ferocious 
ami  untameable.  They  are  not  taken  and  killed 
like  other  cattle,  hut  shot  in  the  field.  Similar 
cattle  are  to  Ik-  found  in  Chillingham  Park  and  in 
Chartley  Park. 

Cadzow  was  a royal  residence  for  at  least  two 
centuries  previously  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
in  1314;  immediately  after  which  it  was  conferred 
on  the  chief  of  the  Hamilton  family,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  continued.  In  1414.  James, 
first  lord  Hamilton,  married  the  Princess  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  II.;  by  which  con- 
nexion bis  descendants  came  to  be  declared  in 
parliament,  on  the  demise  of  James  V„  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  his  only  child  Mary,  next 
heirs  to  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  to  Lonl  \\\ 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
the  Hamilton  family  now  represent  the  male  line 
of  the  Douglases.  On  the  death  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Douglas,  in  1761,  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
as  male  representatives  of  the  Douglases,  laid 
claim  to  the  estates,  under  the  plea  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  alleged  son  ami  heir  of  the  only 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas,  was  a supposititious 
child,  taken  at  Paris  from  the  real  parents.  A 
long  lawsuit,  well  known  hv  the  name  of  the 
( Douglas  cause,’  was  the  result.  It  was  decided 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
in  favour  of  the  Hamilton*;  hut,  on  an  ap|>eal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  ultimately  decided  m 
favour  of  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Douglas.  Cadzow  Castle  has  been  made  the  scene 
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of  one  of  Scott’s  linos t ballads.  It  turns  on  the 
assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh. 

Hamilton  was  created  a royal  burgh  in  1 548  ; 
but  the  magistrates,  having  consented  to  resign  ! 
that  privilege,  in  1076,  accepted  of  a charter  from 
Anne  duchess  of  Hamilton,  by  which  it  was  con-  , 
stituted  the  chief  burgh  of  the  regality  and  duke-  i 
dom  of  Hamilton.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  i 
magistrates,  in  1723,  to  get  the  original  privilege 
restored,  but  in  vain.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  it  has  been  a parliamentary  burgh, 
and  unites  with  Airdrie,  Linlithgow',  Falkirk,  ami 
Lanark,  in  returning  l mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  In  I 
1864  it  bad  405  registered  voters.  Municipal  re- 
venue, 1,176/.  in  1*63-4. 

Among  historical  events  connected  with  Ha- 
milton, the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  fought  be- 
tween the  Covenanters  and  the  royal  forces,  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1672, deserves  mention. 
The  result  of  the  engagement  was  unfavourable 
to  the  former,  about  400  of  whom  were  killed  on 
t lie  spot,  while  1 ,200  were  taken  prisoners,  (Laing’s 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  iv.  104.) 

In  addition  to  various  distinguished  characters 
that  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton  baa  produced, 
this  burgh  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  per-  1 
sons:  Ur.  Cullen,  the  celebrated  physician,  Imm 
here  in  1714;  Professor  Millar, of  Glasgow,  author  ! 
of  an  * Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,’  | 
and  other  works;  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Haillie,  | 
of  London,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
authoress  of  * Plays  on  the  Passions.’ 

HAMME,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 1 
nrrond.  Deudermonde,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Durme,  1 
18  m.  EXE.  Ghent,  on  the  railway  from  Ghent  to 
Antwerp.  Pop.  9,812  in  1856.  The  town  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  soap,  starch,  and  cordage, 
with  numerous  breweries  and  oil-mills,  and  a brisk 
trade  with  the  surrounding  country.  Some  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH,  a village  and  chapclry  of 
England,  par.  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex,  bund.  Os- 
sulston,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  great  W.  road  out  of  London,  from  which  it  is 
distant  4 m.  \V.  by  S.  Aren.  2,1 40  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  24,519  in  1861.  The  village  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas ; but  the  streets  arc  irregular,  and 
the  majority  of  the  houses  inferior.  Many  hand- 
some mansions,  however,  lie  scattered  in  different 
parts,  and  more  especially  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  along  the  great  road  which  forms  its  main 
street.  The  church,  erected  in  1631,  is  a plain 
brick  building  with  a low  tower;  and  the  interior 
is  old  fashioned  and  inconvenient.  The  living  is 
a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  A district  church  was  erected  in  1820. 
The  dissenters  also  have  several  places  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a Jews’  synagogue.  Close  to  the  R. 
('nth.  chapel  is  a small  Benedictine  nunnery,  ori- 
ginally a hoarding-school,  established  in  1669 ; and 
the  monastic  rules  are  strictly  observed.  Among 
the  charity  schools,  one  founded  by  Bishop  I^ati- 
mer  has  revenues  amounting  to  800/.  a year.  Other 
dav  and  Sunday-schools  are  supported  both  hv 
adherents  to  the  church  and  by  dissenters.  The 
mo*t  striking  feature  in  Hammersmith  is  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Thames,  completed  in 
1827  at  an  expense  of  80,000/.  It  consists  of  a 
horizontal  roadway,  suspended  from  iron  chains 
carried  over  stone  piers  and  archways,  and  secured 
by  substantial  abutments.  The  roadway  is  822  ft. 
long,  and  20  ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  a foot-path  5 ft. 
wide.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  has 
its  engines  and  reservoirs  a little  above  this  bridge. 
The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  nurserymen  and  market-gardeners,  wrho 
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supply  London  with  some  of  the  choicest  flowera 
and  vegetables.  /See  London.) 

HAMPSHIRE,  HANTS,  or  SOUTHAMPTON, 
a marit.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England  ; it  includes 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  Berkshire  on  the  N., 
Surrey  and  Sussex  on  the  E.,  Wilts  and  Dorset 
on  the  W.,  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
Area,  1.672  sq.  m.,  or  1,070,216  acres,  of  which 

1.040.000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  and 

98.000  forest.  Hants  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
cos.  in  England,  the  surface  lieing  finely  varied 
with  gently  rising  hills  and  fruitful  vales,  and  its 
climate  being  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  mild 
and  genial.  Soil  various ; in  the  N.  districts  on 
the  borders  of  Berks,  it  is  hilly  and  poor;  but 
between  Basingstoke  and  Silchcstcr  is  some  tine 
wheat  and  bean  land ; a brood  rone  of  chalk v 
downs,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  extends 
across  the  co.  In  the  S.  and  middle  juirts  of  the 
co.,  and  particularly  in  the  vales  watered  by  the 
Anton,  Itcheu,  and  other  rivers,  are  large  tracts  of 
fine  land,  and  some  of  the  best  water  meadows  in 
England.  The  SW.  district,  or  that  lying  between 
Southampton  Water  and  Dorsetshire,  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  New  Forest,  and  by  exten- 
sive heaths.  Pnncipal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans;  turnips  arc  extensively  cultivated, 
especially  on  the  light  soils.  Farms  till  lately 
have  been  mostly  let  on  lenses,  hut  the  practice 
of  holding  them  at  will  is  gaining  groumL  Ten- 
ants are  prohibited  from  taking  two  wheat  crops 
in  succession;  hut  two  white  crops  in  succession 
have  not  been  usually  objected  to,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  take  a crop  of  oats  after  wheat.  This 
erroneous  practice  is,  however,  beginning  to  lie 
corrected,  and  Agriculture  in  this  co.  is  generally 
good,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  such  ns  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  occupiers.  Cattle  of  various 
breeds : the  dairy  is  not  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion. Stock  of  sheep  large.  Waybill,  near  An- 
dover, in  this  co.,  has  the  greatest  sheep  fair  in 
England.  Hants  is  famous  for  its  bacon ; and 
excellent  honey  is  produced  in  different  parts  of 
the  co.  Estates  mostly  large;  farms  of  all  sizes, 
from  25  to  600  acres.  The  co.  is  everywhere  jvar- 
ticiilarlv  well  wooded.  The  New  Forest  comprises 
alsuit  92,000  acres,  hut  only  al»out  67,000  are  now 
the  property  of  the  crown,  the  rest  having  been 
assigned  to  individuals.  About  6,000  acres  have 
been  inclosed  and  set  apart  for  the  growih  of 
timber.  There  are  the  remains  of  other  extensive 
forests;  and  brushwoods  arc  met  with  on  most  of 
the  chalk  lands.  Minerals  of  little  importance. 
If  we  except  the  building  of  ships  at  Portsmouth, 
and  ihe  various  works  subordinate  to  their  outfit, 
the  other  inantifurt tires  are  hut  of  trivial  impor- 
tance: there  are,  however,  silk  mills  at  Overton, 

| and  straw  hats  are  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
co.  Princi|>al  rivers,  Avon,  Anton,  and  lichen. 
Portsmouth  harltour  and  the  road  of  Spithead  lie 
i in  the  Sound  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Principal  towns,  Portsmouth,  South- 
ampton, Winchester,  and  Lvmington.  Hampshire, 
including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  18  hundreds  and 
317  parishes.  It  sends  17  memo,  to  the  H.  of  C.; 
viz.  2 for  each  division  of  the  co.;  2 each  for 
the  hors,  of  Portsmouth.  Winchester,  Lvmington, 
Southampton,  and  Andover;  1 for  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  1 each  for  the  bore,  of  Peterefleld 
and  Christchurch.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
11,575  in  1865,  namely,  3,630  for  the  Northern 
division;  5,686  for  the  Southern  division:  and 
2,259  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Pop.  481,815  in 
1861.  Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax  in  1862 — Northern  division  669.778/. ; 
Southern  division,  532,020/.;  and  Isle  of  Wight, 
288,987/. 
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HAMPSHIRE  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  Union  (New  Eng- 
land), and  between  lat,  42°  40’  and  45°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  70°  40'  and  72°  23'  W. ; having  N.  Lower 
Canada,  K.  Maine,  W.  Vermont,  S.  Massachusetts, 
and  SE.  the  Atlantic,  on  which,  however,  it  ha*  a 
coast  of  only  18  in.  Length,  N.  to  S„  about  170 
m.;  breadth  very  variable.  Area,  9,280  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  326,073  in  1860.  The  coast  i»  indented  by 
small  inlets,  but  has  only  one  harbour  of  value, 
that  of  Portsmouth.  It  is  skirted  by  a narrow 
sandy  plain,  which,  at  no  great  distance  inland, 
rises  rapidly  into  a hilly  country.  In  the  interior, 
the  state  is  covered  with  mountains  of  granitic 
formation.  The  White  Mountains,  towards  the  N.. 
which  attain  a height  of  more  than  7,000  ft.,  are 
the  highest  in  the  Appalachian  system,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  U.  S.  Rut  between  the  moun- 
tains are  many  green  and  sheltered  valleys,  and 
the  state  contains  a considerable  proportion  of 
fertile  land,  as  well  as  a great  deal  of  beautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Several  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  New  England  rise  in  this  state;  among 
which  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  Piscataqua, 
Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  which  have  a general  S. 
direction.  The  Connecticut  forms  the  W.  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  There  are  several  considerable 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Winnipissiogee, 
23  m.  in  length,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  lands 
liordering  the  rivers,  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  more 
n<lapted  for  pasture  than  cultivation.  The  coun- 
try was  originally  densely  wooded,  and  such  is 
still  the  character  of  the  interior.  Climate  very 
healthy,  hut  cold.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  gene- 
rally frozen  for  four  months  in  the  year, and  winter 
lasts  from  November  to  April.  Wheat,  rye,  maize, 
barley,  oats,  pulse,  and  tiux  are  grown ; cat  tie- 
breeding is  pursued  to  a considerable  extent. 
Manufactures  have  greatly  augmented  of  late 
years : they  include  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
nails  and  other  hardware,  paper,  glass,  &c.  The  ex- 
port* consist  principally  of  cattle,  pork,  flax  seed, 
linen,  timlter.  fish,  beef,  granite,  and  manufactured 
good*.  The  foreign  trade  is  inconsiderable. 

New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  eight  counties  ; 
Concord,  on  Merrimac,  being  it*  political  cap. 
Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  only  sea- 
port. Dover,  Exeter,  Hanover,  New  I|tswich, 
Keene,  and  Haverhill  are  increasing  places, 
already  of  some  size.  Dartmouth  College,  at 
Hanover,  established  in  1770,  ranks  third  among 
the  literary  institutions  of  New  England.  It  ha* 
attached  to  it  a medical  school,  library,  and 
phi Iom tphiral  apparatus;  and  had,  in  1862,  up- 
wards of  600  student*.  There  is  a theological 
seminary  at  New  Hampden,  beside*  upward*  of  30 
incorporated  academies.  The  state  has  a literary 
fund,  the  income  arising  from  which,  with  the 
produce  of  a tax  on  bank*,  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  These  are  established  on  the 
same  system  as  in  the  other  Atlantic  states.  A 
lunatic  asylum  is  at  Portsmouth.  Several  canals 
have  been  constructed  connected  with  the  Merri- 
mac, which,  by  its  communication  with  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  affords  a navigable  route  be- 
tween many  |>art*  of  the  state  and  Boston. 

The  legislature  consist*  of  a senate  of  12  mems.  ! 
and  a house  of  representatives  which  lmd  333 
members  in  the  session  of  1862-63.  The  latter,  j 
ns  well  as  the  governor,  are  chosen  annually  by  | 
the  electors  of  each  district,  consisting  of  every 
white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  21  years  who  I 
pays  taxes  ami  ha*  resided  in  the  state  for  three  j 
months.  Together,  they  arc  styled  the  General  ] 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  assemble  annually  i 
on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  June,  at  Concord.  The 
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governor  is  assisted  in  his  executive  duties  by  a 
council  of  6 mems.,  elected  for  a similar  period 
with  himself.  The  poor  in  this,  as  in  other  NE. 
states,  are  supported  by  a direct  tax  on  the  towns 
j to  which  they  l*elong.  The  militia,  comprising  10 
| brigades,  consisted,  in  1863,  of  an  aggregate  body 
| of  29,583  men.  Justice  is  administered  in  a 
i superior  court,  and  county  court*  of  common  picas, 
j presided  over  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  court, 

! and  two  justices  selected  from  each  countv.  The 
judges  hold  their  office*  during  good  behaviour, 

, until  70  years  of  age;  but  may  be  removed  by 
impeachment,  or  by  address  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  colonised  by  the 
British  in  1622.  It  was  twice  united  to  Massa- 
chusetts; and  the  final  separation  between  them 
did  not  take  place  till  1«41.  New'  Hampshire 
j was  one  of  the  first  states  to  take  a decided  part 
I in  the  war  of  independence.  A temporary  con- 
, stitutiou  was  formed  in  1784,  which,  in  1792,  was 
altered  and  amended  nearly  to  that  now  in  force. 
The  state  send*  three  representatives  to  Congress. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a jmr.  and  village  of  England, 
co.  Middlesex,  hand,  Ossulston.  4 m.  NNW.  Lon- 
; don,  of  which  it  forms  a kind  of  suburb.  Aiva  of 
|>ar.  (which  include*  part,  of  Kilbum).  2,070  acres : 
pop.  of  do.,  19,106  in  1861.  Hampstead  lies  on  the 
brow  and  S.  slope  of  an  irregularly  formed  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  (460  ft.  above  high  water 
mark)  is  an  extensive  heath,  covering  about  *28U 
acres,  which  commands  fine  view*  of  the  metm- 
jiolis,  Kent,  and  Surrey  southward,  and  of  the 
highly  cultivated  lands  of  Bucks  and  Hen*  on  the 
| N W.  The  street*  arc  mostly  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar, lined  with  house*  of  ever}*  size  and  quality, 
from  the  spacious  mansion  to  the  mere  cottage: 
and  the  sutsirdinate  street*,  connecting  High 
Street  with  the  other  parts,  are  narrow,  incon- 
venient, and  in  some  places  even  dangerous.  The 
church,  which  ha*  been  parochial  since  1698  (when 
Hampstead  was  separated  from  Hendon),  was 
rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1747 ; it  is  a plain  brick 
building,  having  At  it*  E.  end  a low  lower  and 
spire.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  and  there  is  a 
lectureship  founded  for  the  Itenelit  of  the  curate*. 
A chapel  of  case,  in  Well  Walk,  occupies  what  was 
n century  back  the  most  fashionable  assembly - 
room  in  the  town,  and  a favourite  place  of  resort 
for  all  who  came  to  drink  the  chalv beate  waters. 
There,  are  place*  of  worship  for  Independents, 
i Wesleyan  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Roman 
j Catholic*.  Resides  churches  and  chattels,  there  are 
j no  public  buildings;  but  numerous  large  private 
! mansions,  in  different  parts  within  and  round  the 
town,  attest  it*  ini|>ortame  as  a fashionable  sub- 
urban retreat,  A large  square  house,  on  an 
eminence  to  the  left  of  the  Isindon  road,  with  a 
row  of  elms  in  front,  once  belonged  to  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  one  of  the  regicides,  who,  at  the  Restora- 
tion, was  here  seized,  and  soon  after  executed  : it 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  Bishop  Butler.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Terrace,  is 
Branch-hill  Lodge,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  and  Lord  Loughborough ; but  its 
line  collection  of  painted  glass  windows,  procured 
from  various  convents  at  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  1ms  been  removed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Neaves,  to  hi*  house  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex.  The 
Upper  Flask  Inn.  in  High  Street,  formerly  the 
resort  of  the  celebrated  Kit-cat  Club,  and  subse- 
quently inhabited  by  (i.  Sleeven*,  the  editor  of 
Shakspcarc,  is  now  a private  residence.  The  inns 
receive  hundred*  of  visitor*  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days during  summer. 

The  manor  of  Homestead  was  given  by  King 
Ethelrcd  to  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  bv 
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whom  it  was  retained  till  1550,  when  Edward  VI.  > promised,  however,  that  they  shall  be  returned  to 
took  possession  of  it  and  presented  it  to  a layman,  Hampton  Court  Palace..  They  are  called  cartoons 
from  whom  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  de-  ' from  being  painted  on  sheets  of  large  paper, 
scended.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Hampstead  cartone.  These  noble  drawings,  of  which  there 
was  an  obscure  hamlet.  ‘ chiefly  inhabited  by  were  originally  25,  being  left  neglected  at  Brussels, 
w asherwomen  and  being  well  covered  with  wool,  the  greater  number  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
and  abounding  with  game,  it  was  often  visited  by  lost  or  destroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  *r en 
hunting  parties  from  court.  James  II.  is  said  to  were  purchased  by  Kubens  for  Charles  I,;  but 
have  had  a hunting-seat  here,  still  known  as  even  since  their  arrival  in  this  country  they  have 
Chicken  House,  and  now  let  out  to  several  poor  been  exposed  to  numerous  vicissitudes,  and  would 
|>eople.  About  1040,  Hampstead  became  a fashion-  seem  to  owe  their  preservation  as  much  to  accident 
able  watering-place,  and  concerts,  balls,  and  races  as  to  anything  else.  The  gallerv  in  which  they 
were  established  for  the  amusement  of  the  visi-  > were  for  many  years  placed  at  Hampton  Court, 
tors.  The  wells  (the  water  of  which  is  a simple  ; was  built  for  their  reception  by  William  III.;  hut. 
carbonate  chalybeate)  were  in  high  repute  during  George  III.  removed  them  first  to  Buckingham 
the  17tli  century,  hut  they  have  long  since  ceased  Palace  and  thence  to  Windsor,  whence  they  were 
to  attract  attention.  The  election  of  menu,  for  ! at  length  brought  to  Hampton  Court,  which,  in- 
the  co.  was  held  on  the  heath  from  1080  to  1701,  deed.  appears  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  these 
when  it  was  removed  to  Brentford.  splendid  works  of  art.  They  represent  some  of  the 

HAMPTON,  a village  and  j>ar.  of  England,  co.  most  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
Middlesex,  bund.  Spelt  home,  on  the  N.  hank  of  tament,  and  are  unrivalled  for  sublimity  of  concejs- 
tbe  Thames,  opposite  the  point  where  it  receives  tion  and  purity  of  design.  They  have  been  well 
the  Mole,  12  m.  W8W.  London,  and  3 m.  W.  by  engraved  by  Holloway. 

N.  Kingston  on  the  London  and  South  Western  Among  the  parts  of  the  palace  not  usually  shown 
railway.  Area  of  j»ar.,  3,190  acres.  Pop.  5,355  in  to  the  public  are  the  chapel  and  hall,  the  former  of 
1861,  and  including  the  hamlet  of  Hamptonwick,  which  was  refitted  after  the  ravages  of  the  fana- 
close  to  Kingston,  7,349.  The  town,  which  is  a tics  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  handsomely 
favourite  resort  for  anglers,  is  not  remarkable  powed  with  oak  by  Q.  Anne.  The  latter,  built  by 
either  for  the  width  of  streets  or  regularity  of  the  Wolsey,  and  still  retaining  his  name,  is  a finely 
buildings;  hut  many  beautiful  villas  ornament  proportioned  room  160  ft.  long,  and  40  ft.  broad, 
the  neighbourhood,  among  which  is  one  formerly  having  tw'o  large  gabled  windows,  ami  an  elabo- 
the  property  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick.  A rately  carved  wooden  roof,  similar  to  that  of  West- 
wooden  bridge,  built  across  the  Thames  in  1753,  minster  Hall  and  that  of  Christ  Church  Hall, 
joins  the  town  to  E.  Moulsey.  The  church  is  a Oxford.  This  room  was  thoroughly  restored  on 
very  handsome  structure,  having  a square  tower  the  old  model  in  1801.  Close  to  the  Hall  is  the 
at  die  W.  eud.  A free  grammar  school  was  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a small,  though  very  beau- 
founded  here  in  1556,  and  the  original  endowment  tiful  Gothic  chamber,  which  furnished  Sir  Walter 
lias  been  subsequently  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  Scott  with  the  pattern  for  one  of  the  finest  rooms 
furnish  the  master  with  a salary  of  2304,  and  a at  Abbotsford.  ‘ The  garden  front  of  the  palace, 
sum  of  364  yearly  for  six  poor  men.  . though  disfigured  by  modem  windows,  is  still  very 

Hamftox  Court.  About  1 m.  from  the  village  magnificent.  The  gardens  comprise  about  44 
of  Hampton,  close  to  the  Thames,  is  Hampton  acres:  the  pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  by 
Court,  respecting  which  Grotius  has  not  scrupled  William  III.,  in  the  Dutch  taste:  the  terrace  is  5 
to  say, — m.  long,  and  the  first  view  of  it  is  very  striking. 

‘ Si  quis  opes  nesdt  (red  quls  tatnen  ille?)  Britannaa,  The  home-park,  immediately  adjoining  the  gar- 
Hampton*,  cum  a tnos  coinulat  ille  lam»;  dens,  is  5 m.  in  circuit,  and  its  soil  produces  very 

Contulerlt  toto  cum  spnma  Pnintia  mutido,  fine  herbage.  The  canal,  which  is  } m.  long,  ami 

Hicet  ibi  Kegcs,  hie  habitare  Dew ! 40  yds.  broad,  is  lined  with  an  avenue  of  lime 

The  palace  was  begun  hv  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  trees  and  other  avenues  intersect  the  park  in  every 
in  1526,  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.  The  original  direction,  through  one  of  which  is  a good  view  of 
edifice  consisted  of  five  quadrangles,  of  which  two  the  tower  of  Kingston  church.’  (Jesse’s  Gleanings, 
only  remain.  The  W.  quadrangle,  little  altered  3d.  ser.)  The  green-houses  contain,  among  many 
since  Wolsey ’a  time,  presents  a good  specimen  of  valuable  exotics,  a vine  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
Tudor  architecture : the  middle  or  clock-court  is  most  productive  in  Europe ; and  a maze  or  labv- 
of  mixed  style.  Sir  C.  Wren's  Ionic  colonnade  rinth  furnishes  much  amusement  to  young  visitors, 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  massive  construe-  The  palace,  in  which  Wolsey  maintained  a more 
tion  of  the  old  building : the  third  quadrangle  was  than  regal  state,  was  afterwards  the  favourite  resi- 
crectcd  by  William  III.  The  king’s  entrance  in  dence  of  Ilenry  VIII.  and  his  children,  and  of 
the  clock-court  leads  to  the  grand  staircase  and  James  I.  and  his  eon  Charles  I.,  who  esca]>ed  from 
state  apartments.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  his  imprisonment  here  in  1647.  The  Protector 
former  were  painted  by  Vcrrio,  in  his  usual  glaring  Cromwell  resided  here  during  the  Commonwealth ; 
style:  the  rooms,  which  open  from  each  other,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  usual  abmlo  of  Wil- 
and  are  partially  furnished,  consist  of  the  guard-  liam  III.  and  his  queen,  and  of  the  princess,  after- 
chamber,  presence  and  audience  chambers,  public  wards  Queen  Anne.  George  II.  was  the  last 
dining-room,  state  drawing-room  and  bed-rooms,  monarch  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Of  late  yearn 
Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  some  of  the  best  it  has  been  mostly  divided  into  private  dwellings 
specimens  to  Windsor,  there  is  still  at  Hampton  given  to  court-pensioners,  and  the  state  rooms  have 
Court  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection  of  j been  fullv  opened  to  the  public.  All  individuals  are 
pictures.  It  comprises  many  by  the  principal  Ita-  now  freely  admitted  to  view  the  public  apartments 
linn  and  Flemish  masters;  and  an  extensive  col-  and  grounds,  without  any  demand  being  made 
lection  of  portraits  connected  with  English  history  | upon  them;  and  without,  as  formerly,  being 
by  Holbein,  Lely.  Kneller,  ami  West.  The  groat  [ hurried  from  one  apartment  to  another,  at  the 
glory  of  Hampton  Court,  the  Cartoons  or  drawings  i caprice  of  some  mercenary  cicerone.  In  conse- 
exeeuted  bv  Raphael,  by  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  for  ! quence,  Hampton  Court  is  resorted  to  in  summer 
patterns  for  tapes  (TV  intended  to  decorate  the  1 by  crowds  of  visitors,  and  is  deservedly  one  of  the 
Vatican,  were  carried  away  in  the  spring  of  1865,  • principal  points  of  attraction  in  the  vicinity  of  the. 
and  are  now  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  It  is  j metropolis.  Near  Hampton  0)urt  palace  is  Bushy 
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Park,  comprising  1,190  acres,  with  a central  avenue 
1 m.  long.  ‘ The  numerous  chestnut- trees,  though 
of  great  age,  are  still  healthy  and  vigorous;  and, 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  they  appear  at  a short 
distance  as  if  covered  with  snow.’  (Jesse.)  The 
house  ou  the  right  of  the  grand  avenue  was  during 
many  years  the  favourite  retreat  of  William  IV, 
when  duke  of  Clarence,  and  is  still  at  times  in- 
habited by  members  of  the  royal  family.  (Lyson’s 
Environs  of  London  ; Jesse’s  Cleanings.) 

HANAU,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  electorate  of 
Hesse,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  seat  of  its  su- 
perior courts,  on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Main.  11  m.  E.  bv  N.  Frankfort,  and  82 
m.  SSW.  Cassel,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  17,108  in  1861,  H&nau  is  no 
longer  fortified;  and  its  ancient  castle  is  now 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wetteravian  Society 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  towns;  the  former  is  ill-built,  hut  the  latter 
has  broad  and  regular  streets,  modem-built  houses, 
and,  near  its  centre,  a good  market  place.  There 
are  four  Calvinistic  parish  churches,  a Rom.  Oath, 
church,  a large  hospital,  handsome  theatre,  gym- 
nasium, free  school,  drawing  academy,  many 
scientific  ami  benevolent  associations,  and  a school 
of  trades.  Hanau  is  the  most  industrious  town, 
and  the  place  of  the  greatest  commercial  activity, 
in  the  electorate.  Its  manufactures  are  numerous 
and  extensive,  including  silk  stuffs,  camlets, 
leather,  gloves,  stockings,  hats,  excellent  carpets, 
cotton  fabrics,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold  and 
silver  wares  brass  musical  instruments,  and  car- 
riages. It  lins  a large  trade  in  timber,  barrels, 
and  wine.  Many  of  its  inhab.  arc  descendants  of 
I>utch  and  Flemish  emigrants,  who  tied  thither 
from  the  persecutions  in  the  low  countries,  under 
Philip  II.,  early  in  the  16th  century.  Very  near 
it  arc  the  mineral  springs  of  Wilhelmstadt.  Here, 
on  the  30th  October,  1813,  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
treat from  Lcipsic,  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
a very  superior  force  of  Bavarians,  and  other 
allied  troops,  under  Marshal  Wredc,  The  com- 
bined army  lost  about  10,000,  while  the  loss  of 
the  French  did  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  men; 
but  the  ojiening  of  the  route  to  France  was  the 
most  important  advantage  gamed  by  the  latter. 
The  principality  of  which  Hanau  was  the  cap.  was, 
after  the  extinction  of  its  princes  in  1738,  divided 
between  Hesse-  Cassel  and  Hesse- Darmstadt, 

HANG-TCHKOU,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
cities  of  China,  cap.  prov.  Tche-kiang;  on  the 
Tsien-tang-kiang,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Sea,  and  140  m.  SE.  Nankin;  lat. 
30°  20’  20"  X..  long.  1 1 9°  48'  E.  Its  pop.  was  es- 
timated by  I>u  Halde  at  upwards  of  a million, 
without,  apparently,  including  the  pop.  of  the 
suburbs;  but  this  estimate  is  most  probably  much 
beyond  the  mark,  es|>ecially  as  the  houses  are  but 
one  story  high,  and  there  are  gardens  of  large  size 
inter»|*er»cd  among  them.  The  city  is  surrounded 
with  high  and  thick  walls,  said  to  be  as  much  as 
four  leagues  in  circuit.  The  W.  part  of  this  en- 
closure is  taken  up  by  ft  fort  or  citadel,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  government  reside,  and  a gar- 
rison of  10,500  men  is  maintained.  The  Grand 
< anal  has  its  S.  terminus  here,  in  a large  commo- 
dious basin.  This  city  has,  in  consequence,  a 
direct  communication  with  Pekin,  and  a vast 
command  of  internal  navigation,  which  it  has 
turned  to  good  account.  On  its  \V.  side  is  a lake 
highly  celebrated  for  its  natural  and  artificial 
beauties.  Harrow,  by  whom  this  city  was  visited, 
snvs, 4 the  city  of  Hang-tchcou-foo  being  particu- 
larly famed  for  its  silk  trade,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  extensive  shops  and  ware- 
houses : in  point  of  size,  and  the  stock  contained 
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within  them,  they  might  lie  said  to  vie  with  the 
best  in  London.  In  some  of  these  were  not  fewer 
than  ten  or  twelve  persons  serving  behind  the 
counter ; but  in  passing  through  the  whole  city 
not  a single  Woman  was  visible,  either  within- 
doors or  without.  The  crowd  of  people,  composed 
of  the  other  sex,  appeared  to  be  little  inferior  to 
that  in  the  great  streets  of  Pekin.’  (Travels, 
p.  .r>27.)  The  streets  are  not  so  wide  as  Cranboum 
Alley,  but  as  well  paved.  They  are  ornamented 
in  many  places  with  triumphal  arches,  and  monu- 
ments to  eminent  individuals,  and  are  kept  re- 
markably neat  and  clean.  Barrow  says:  * In 
every  shop  were  exposed  to  view  silks  of  different 
manufactures,  dyed  cottons  and  nankins,  a great 
variety  of  English  brood-cloths,  chiefly  however 
blue  and  scarlet,  used  for  winter  cloaks,  for  chair 
coven,  and  for  carpets;  and  also  a quantity  of 
peltry,  intended  for  the  northern  markets.  The 
rest  of  the  houses,  in  the  public  streets  through 
which  wo  passed,  consisted  of  butchers’ and  bakers’ 
shops,  fishmongers,  dealers  in  rice  anti  other 
grain,  ivory  cutters,  dealers  in  lacquered  ware, 
tea-houses,  cook-shops,  and  coffin-makers ; the 
lost  of  which  is  a trade  of  no  small  note  in  China. 
The  number  of  inhab.  in  the  suburbs,  with  those 
that  constantly  resided  upon  the  water,  were,  per- 
haps, nearly  equal  to  those  within  the  walls.* 
(Barrow;  Du  Halde,  vol.  i. ; .Diet.  Goographique.) 

HANLEY,  a town  and  munic.  Is»r.  of  England, 
belonging  to  the  par.  of  Stoke- upon -Trent,  co. 
Stafford,  bund.  Pirehill-north  ; 2$  m.  SE.  Stoke- 
upon- Trent,  18  m.  N.  Staffbrd,  and  150jf  m.  XNW. 
London,  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  14,578,  and  of  munic.  bor.  31,953  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  main  street,  inter- 
sected by  various  others;  and  many  good  houses 
have  recently  been  built,  though  thepop.  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  working  classes.  The  church  is 
handsome,  and  has  a fine  tower  100  ft.  high. 
Good  schools  are  connected  both  with  the  church 
ami  the  three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The 
inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  potteries,  which 
alone  have  raised  this  district  to  its  present  im- 
portance. (For  further  particulars,  see  Stoke- 
ufon-Tkent  and  Potter iks.) 

HANOVER,  a kingdom  of  NW.  Germany, 
situated  between  lnt.  51°  18'  and  53°  52'  N-,  and 
long.  6°  43' and  11°  45'  F..,  bounded  N.  by  the 
( ierman  < >cean  and  the  Elbe,  E.  by  Prussia  and 
Brunswick,  S.  by  Prussia  and  Hease-Caaael,  and 
W.  by  Holland.  Its  bounding  line  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  a portion  on  the  W.  is  almost  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  grand  duchy 
of  Oldenburg.  Length,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ells?  S.,  172  m.;  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  180  m. 

Hanover  is  divides!  iuto  seven  landdrosteicn.  or 
administrative  divisions  superintended  by  a Land- 
droat,  or  high-bailiff.  The  seventh  of  these  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  mining  district  of  the  Harz,  is 
not  under  a landdruet.  but  a bcrghauptniann,  or 
captain  of  the  mountain.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
vinces ami  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1852  and  of  Dec.  1881,  is  as  follows : — 


L*n<ldro*irirn 

F.iijr  »<i-  m- 

1M2 

1861 

Hanover  . . 

349,958 

308.973 

Hilckwhelm 

l ,72« 

367,883 

36**  ,766 

LUnebnrg  . . 

4,344 

338,784 

367,609 

Stade  . . . 

2,629 

279.834 

296.1*28 

< >-nabrUck  . . 

2,4r« 

261,965 

262  .HI  6 

Aurich  . . . 

1.1. V| 

185,129 

192.329 

Mining  List  riot 

244 

35,720 

33,i»l 

Total  . . 

14,846 

1,819,163 

1,888,070 
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Of  the  population  in  1861,  the  last  census, 
943,58!  were  males  and  944,489  females,  living  in 
395,851  hausbaltungen,  or  families,  and  275,362 
separate  dwellings.  In  twenty-one  towns— the 
largest,  Hanover,  with  71,170  inhabitants;  the 
smallest,  M Unden,  with  4,432 — then?  lived  507,156 
persons,  while  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
1,603,124.  Through  emigration,  particularly  to 
the  United  States,  the  country  loses,  on  the 
average,  between  four  and  five  thousand  souls  per 
annum.  The  nuralier  of  emigrants  amounted  to 
4,562  in  1859,  to  4,927  in  I860,  and  to  4,286  in  1861. 

Surface. — Hanover,  physically  considered,  is  an 
inclined  plain,  gently  sloping  from  SE.  to  NW., 
and  nowhere,  except  on  a few  of  its  eminences, 
more  elevated  than  200  ft,  above  the  sea.  The 
districts  of  Stade,  LUnclmrg.  Hanover,  and  part  of 
Osnahurg  belong  to  the  N.  plain  of  Germany, 
which  stretches  from  the  North  Sea  E.  into  Russia. 
No  hill  in  the  central  provinces  reaches  1,400  ft. 
In  the  S.  |uirt  of  Hildesheim  are  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, the  highest  summit  of  which,  Kttnig*berg, 
is  3,300  ft.  high.  The  well-known  Brocken 
(3,660  ft.)  is  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
This  mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  VVeser.  Its  geological  formation 
is  chiefly  granite  overlaid  by  grauwaeke,  grau- 
wackrf  slate,  and  day  slate;  and  in  these  latter 
formations  the  mineral  riches,  hereafter  described, 
are  mostly  found.  Above  these  strata  lie  the  tlbtz 
and  tertian'  formations.  The  great  plain  of  the  N., 
witli  the  exception  of  a few  limestone  hills  in 
LOneburg  and  Stade,  is  of  diluvial  formation,  and 
consists  either  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered 
with  furze,  or  of  vast  moors  and  marsh-lands.  'Hie 
heath  of  LUneburg,  in  its  whole  extent,  comprises 
alxuit  1-Gth  of  the  kingdom  : granite  boulders  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  it,  some  of  very  extra- 
ordinary size.  Of  the  pent-moors  the  largest  are 
the  Bourtanger  moor,  on. the  Ems,  and  the  Iloch 
moor,  in  E.  Friesland.  The  lowlands  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  below  the  sea-level,  and  hence  are  kept 
dry  bv  means  of  dykes  similar  to  those  of  Holland 
ami  the  Bedford  Level,*  the  maintenance  of  which 
occasions  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars yearly.  These  lands,  however,  are  by  far  the 
most  productive  of  ttie  kingdom. 

River § and  Lakes. — Hanover  is  traversed  by 
three  large  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean: — 1,  the  Elbe,  which,  rising  in  the 
plateau  of  Bohemia,  enters  the  kingdom  at  Schna- 
k on  burg,  and  forms,  with  a slight  exception,  its 
wlmle  N.  boundary,  as  far  as  its  mouth ; its  chief 
affluents  within  Hanover  are  the  Jet ze,  Ilraenau, 
Este,  and  Oste,  all  on  the  S.  bank:  2,  the  VVeser, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wcrra  and  Fulda  at 
MUnden,  flowing  NW.  as  far  as  the  juncture  of 
the  Aller,  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and  thence 
N.  past  Bremen  into  the  German  Ocean:  3,  the 
Ems,  rising  in  Westphalia,  and  flowing  N.  through 
the  moorlands  of  Mappcn,  and  E.  Friesland  to 
Emdcn,  at  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  flats  of  N. 
Germany  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  stagnant 
pools,  in  which  the  water  subsides  after  the  floods, 
which  extensively  cover  the  country  in  winter  ami 
spring:  the  chief  of  these  in  Hanover  are  the 
.Steinhuder-mcer,  5 m.  long  by  2}  broad,  the 
Dllnimer-see,  and,  the  Seeburger-see.  In  E; 
Friesland  the.  subterranean  lake  Jordan  is  so 
thickly  coated  with  vegetation,  that  waggons  can  j 
pass  over  it.  The  mountain  lake  Odcrteich,  in  the  i 
Hnrz,  is  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  nature  of  the  soil  of 
Hanover  will  be  best  understood  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land,  as  stated  by  Marcard,  which, 
though  a number  of  years  ago,  is  still  quite  cor- 
.n>ft,  owing  to  the  stationary  character  of  the  po- 
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I inflation.  The  Hanoverian  morgen  is  equal  to  *64 
English  acre. 

Morgen 

Arable  Meadow,  and  Garden  Land  . fi ,833,000 

Forests 3,242,000 

Waste  Land,  Lakes,  and  Rivers  . . 6,414,000 

Total  of  the  kingdom  • 14, 68!) ,000 
The  waste  lands,  which  form  so  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  consist  principally  of 
vast  sandy  tracts  wholly  unavailable  for  tillage. 
They  extend  in  a broad  belt  across  the  kingdom, 
of  which  they  occupy  about  l-6th  part.  This  band 
of  sand  is  aptly  termed  * the  Arabia  of  Germany.’ 
The  sandy  districts  are  covered  with  heath,  on 
which  a very'  small  and  hardy  breed  of  sheep, 
known  by  the  name  of  f/uidschnucken,  find  a 
scanty  subsistence.  They  yield  wool  of  the  coarsest 
description,  but  their  flesh  is  well-flavoured. 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  to  the 
whole  extent  in  each  province,  except  the  mining 
district,  is  as  follows : — 

Hanover  . . *39  I Ftndo  . , *40 

Hihleshdm  . *58  OmubrUck  . *31 

LUneburg.  *37  | Aurich  . . *76 

The  richest  land  of  tho  kingdom  is  the  alluvial 

soil  and  weald-clay  of  the  Iladeln-land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elite,  and  of  E.  Friesland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  VVeser.  1 1 is  taxed  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
class.  The  soils  of  the  secondary  classes  are  found 
in  the  limestone  districts  of  Hildesheim,  Gbttin- 
gen  and  Gnibcnhagcn,  Bremen  and  Wenlen.  The 
least  productive  of  all,  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class,  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Arcmberg-Meppen. 
Much  of  this  land,  however,  is  laid  out  in  meadow, 
especially  the  rich  soil  of  E.  Friesland,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table,  giving  tlic  proportion  of  meadow  to 
the  whole  cultivable  soil,  will  show : — 


Per  cwt. I 


Per  ewL 


E.  Friesland  . . 56 

Bremen  and  Wcrden  36 
OsnabrUck  . . 31*5 

Hoya  ...  27 

Dicpholx  • . 39 


LUneburg.  Dannen- 


berg.  Si  Lanenberg 

25 

Grubenhagen  . 

21 

Kahn  berg  . . 

18*3 

Gottingen  . . 

16 

Hildesheim  . . 

il 

In  E.  Friesland  4*6  cwt.  of  hay  are  reckoned  ns 
the  produce  of  a morgen  of  meadow  land,  and  2*95 
morgen  of  summer  pasture  are  reckoned  in  that 
province  to  one  cow.  In  Hildesheim,  the  morgen 
yields  half  a cwt.  of  hay,  and  6*10  morgen  are 
deemed  enough  to  pasture  one  cow. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unwholesome  in  the 
low  country  about  the  coast ; but  the  winters  are 
not  so  severe  as  in  the  interior,  where,  especially 
near  the  Harz,  they  begin  in  September  and  last 
till  May.  The  spring  is  kthe  most  gloomy  and 
disagreeable  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  long 
prevalence  of  NE.  and  E.  winds.  8W.  winds  pre- 
vail in  the  summer  months.  The  teni|>erature  of 
the  kingdom  is  thus  stated  by  Von  Eeden,  in  his 
‘ Statistical  Description  of  Hanover,’  L 24 : — 


PUc* 

Mean  Tctup* raturc  ( Rhum.) 

Year 

Sprint 

Summer 

Autumn  Wint/r  I 

Cnxhaven  . . 
I.Unehnrg  . . 
Gottingen  . . 
Harz  District 

Average  of  [ 
Kingdom  j 

«*9° 

7*2 

C*6 

4*9 

5*9° 

7*04 

5*4 

13*4° 

13*8 

14*6 

7*7° 

7*4 

7*4 

0*4° 

0*7 

0-7 

7*4 

6*8 

14*5 

0*8 

The  fall  of  rain  during  the  year  averages  23*5 
in. ; but  it  is  very  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Fogs  prevail  in  the  dyke-lands;  and  in 
the  winter  violent  storms  frequently  occur,  causing 
great  damage  to  the  embankments  and  drainage. 
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Agriculture  and  Grazing.— The  soil,  on  account 
of  its  general  mediocre  quality,  requires  effective 
cultivation  to  make  it  profitable  to  the  proprietor : 
this  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  estates  into  which  the  land  is  divided. 

The  following  table  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  of  llanover: — 


Proprietor* 

Arabic  anil 
Mead*.* 

Drained 

Land 

Fo—U 

Prop,  to 
Total 

Iloya!  Domnins 

Norgen 

208,893  ! 

Morgen 

1,837 

i 

17T. 

Monasteries  . . 

42  ;m 

191 

30,695 

•9 

Nobles  . . . ! 

321,360 

346 

171,250  | 

6*1 

State  Officers  A:  ) 

73,680 

141,461 

725,734 

9-9 

(Corporations  ) 
Clcrpv  it  School* 

14 

10,426 

1-9 

S mull  Proprietors 

3,044,917 

180 

94,955 

63-6 

Total  of  Land ) 
(exceptTurf-  • 

3,833,606 

2,864 

2,242,576 

ioo-  ! 

moors)  . ) 

1 

The  numl>er  of  small  proprietors  in  1861 
amounted  to  about  266,000,  and  it  appears,  there- 
fore, that  three-fifths  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  owners  the  average  property  of  whom  is  only 
20  morgen,  or  12  acres.  These  small  landowners, 
called  Bauen,  are  a race  of  hard-working  men, 
and  reported  to  be,  on  the.  whole,  very  happy  and 
comfortable, poverty  being  unknown  amongst  them. 

The  best  cultivate*!  lands  belong  to  the  crown 
and  the  nohility,  and  on  these  estates  as  much 
attention  is  given  to  improved  systems  of  tillage 
as  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  fn  the  land  held 
by  small  proprietors,  the  best  farms  are  in  the 
marsh-lands,  and  they  both  yield  abundant  crops 
and  support  numerous  cattle.  The  freeholds  in 
the  principalities  of  Ilildesheim,  Gottingen,  Gru- 
htnhagen,  part  of  Knlemljorg,  and  near  the  large 
towns,  are  next  in  onler  as  resjiects  tillage.  Among 
these  the  system  prevails,  called  Kopjwl-achlag- 
u'irthschaft, ’ which  consists  in  parcelling  the  land 
out  into  a number  of  fielils  for  a rotation  of  crops 
proportioned  to  the  number*  of  the  owner’s  cattle, 
and  his  consequent  power  of  keeping  the  land 
properly  dressed.  The  small  proprietors  in  the 
sandy  districts,  and  the  Meier  (stewards),  who 
farm  small  parts  of  the  crown  lands  ami  of  the 
nobles’  estates,  abide  by  the  old  fashion  of  three 
courses — fallow,  winter  com  (chiefly  rye),  and 
summer  com  (liarlev  or  oats),  with  clover  on  the 
fallow,  where  the  land  will  bear  it.  Potatoes  are 
universally  grown,  and  constitute  the  chief  food 
of  the  poor.  Kve  is  generally  grown  for  bread, 
the  raising  of  wheat  being  confined  to  the  rich 
wenld  soils,  and  the  quantity  is  insufficient  for  the 
demand.  Barley  ami  oats  are  largely  cultivated, 
and.  when  in  demand,  are  ex|>orted  to  England  in 
considerable  quantities.  Clover  and  lucera  an: 
much  grown  on  good  farms,  and  even  by  the  pea- 
sants, on  dry  soils.  Turnips  are  a favourite  article 
of  production,  and  tlax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hot* 
are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  different  parts.  The 
cranberries,  abounding  on  the  heath-lands,  are  ga- 
thered for  exportation.  The  forest-land,  which 
amounts  to  2,24*2,676  morgen  (equal  to  atsmt 
1,400,000  acres),  yields  about  51,878.000  cubic  ft. 
of  limiter  yearly,  not  including  inferior  wood. 
The  timber  in  the  Harz  district,  consists  of  fir: 
largo  IxH'ch  and  oak  forests  are  found  in  Kalen- 
Iterg.  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  Upper  VVescr. 
These  forests  are  under  special  control,  and  even 
when  forming  a |uirt  of  private  property,  are  con- 
fided to  foresters  scientifically  educated  and  li- 
censed for  the  purjtose. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  a very  important  oc- 
cupation, large  numbers  being  annually  sold  to 


the  French  and  Italian  armies.  The  following 
table  gives  a return  of  the  total  number  of  stal- 
lions used  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  the  year  1862,  as  compared  with  the 
four  preceding  years,  specifying  the  number  of 
those  belonging  to  the  government  breediug  studs, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  private  individuals,  and 
likewise  the  number  of  live  foals  bred 


Yein 

N amber  of 
Stallion*  be- 
ll n i(l nit  to  the 
Government 
Mud*  let  out 
for  Breeding 
Purpota* 

Number  of 
Stallion > be- 
longing to 
jirinue  Owner* 
•elected  for 
Breoillng 
Purpoara 

Total 

Number  of 
Stallion* 
Bird  for 
Breeding 
Purpoaca 

• * 

Number 
of  lit* 
Foul* 
bred 

1862 

214 

370 

484 

19.100 

1861 

216 

272 

488 

18,229 

I860 

219 

273 

492 

17,640 

1859 

212 

259 

471 

19,951 

1H38 

217 

258 

475 

21,600 

The  nuralier  of  foals  bred  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1862,  viz,  19,100,  was  slightly  below 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  hut  almut  1,000 
more  than  were  bred  in  1861  and  I860.  The  alcove 
table  is  from  an  oflicial  rej>ort  of  Mr.  Petre,  British 
secretary  of  Legation,  dated  Hanover,  January 
1864.  (Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  No.  VII.  p.  219.) 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  though  not  of 
i the  same  importance  ns  horse-breeding,  is  attended 
i to  extensively.  Bees  are  a favourite  addition  to 
a farm  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  thrive  well, 

I on  account  of  the  quantity  of  flowering  heath  and 
i buck-wheat  in  the  sandy  districts.  The  annual 
produce  of  honey  is  valued  at  40,000/.  Large 
flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  moist  situations  : their 
flesh  is  salted  for  domestic  use,  and  the  feathers 
are  preserved.  Leeches,  which  formerly  abounded 
in  the  marsh-lands,  have  become  nearly  extinct, 
from  being  too  eagerly  fished.  Fish  are  caught 
in  all  the  ponds  and  rivers,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  no  small  number  of  the  poorer  onlera 
The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  at  Emden  used  to 
employ  about  1,500  hands,  taking  13,000  tons  an- 
nually ; but  the  produce  at  present  is  not  one- 
third  |>art  of  the  former  amount. 

Mining. — This  is  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
Hanoverian  industry.  Mr.  Petre,  British  secretary 
of  Legation,  in  a report  dated  Hanover,  January 
1862  (Reports,  No.  V.  p.  283),  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  this  industry.  He  says:— 
‘The  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  which  b 
considerable,  lies,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  mountainous  districts,  thickly 
clothed  with  forests,  which  constitute  the  Hano- 
verian portion  of  the  Harz,  and  in  that  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Lower  Harz  which  is  held  in 
joint,  proprietorship  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
The  mines,  foundries,  and  salt-works,  &c.  in  these 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  a few  proprietary 
claims  vested  in  individuals,  are  the  projwrtv  of 
the  state,  and  arc  exclusively  worked  under  its 
immediate  direction,  represented  by  the  ministry 
of  finance.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  state  from 
i these  sources,  as  it  figured  in  the  budget,  amounted 
I for  the  year  1859-60  to  2,889,593  dollars. 

‘The  entire  population  of  the  Harz,  ahout  82,000, 
Lis  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  mining 
[industry,  and  depends  wholly  u|>on  government 
j employment  for  even  bare  subsistence.  Com  is 
supplied  to  the  imputation  from  the  government 
magazines  established  for  that  purjiose,  and  s*dd, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  “ I'aisses  de« 
Boulangers  ” at  Paris,  at  a moderate  and  uniform 
price.  Until  the  year  1848,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Harz  were  exempted  from  contributing  any 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  cither  in  the  shape  of 
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taxes  or  military  service,  ami  even  their  subse-  I restrictions.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is,  perhaps, 
<|ui'Ut  liability  to  taxation  has  been  no  real  gain  more  extensive  than  any  other.  Spinning  ami 
to  the  public  treasury,  ns  it  was  necessary  to  make  weaving  form  the  great  in-door  employment  of  the 
good  the  loss  to  them  by  increase  of  wages — wages  rural  pop.,  and  large  quantities  both  of  yam  and 
paid  by  the  state.  thread  are  the  work  of  private  hands.  In  Griinen- 

4 This  anomalous  condition  of  a large  labouring  j burg,  for  instance,  where  large  crops  of  tiax  are 
population  engaged  in  the  most  important  branch  raised,  no  less  than  1,378,000  skeins  (4%,750  lbs.) 
of  Hanoverian  industry  has  long  since  given  rise  J are  spun  annually  by  the  farmers'  and  peasants’ 
to  strictures  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  families.  The  number  of  professional  weavers  is 
which  perpetuates  a system  no  longer  suited  to  ! nearly  5,000,  using  7,200  looms,  and  the  linen 
the  times,  a system  intrinsically  wrung  on  econo-  . cloths  produced  by  them  are  known  in  the  markets 
mical  grounds,  and  one  which,  in  a country  so  > by  the  name  of  Osnaburgs  and  white  rolls,  there 
richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth,  stitles  all  being  different  qualities  of  each.  The  hempen 
incentive  to  individual  enterprise.  cloths  arc  known  as  Tecklen burgs,  hcin[>en  bag- 

‘The  opponents  of  the  present  system  argue,  ging,  and  Hessians.  They  are  commonly  made 
apart  from  the  general  objections  which  exist  to  a up  in  pieces  of  100  double  ells  (128  yds.).  These 
government  entangling  itself  in  industrial  under-  cloths,  when  bleached  and  ready  for  sale,  are  taken 
takings,  that  the  departure  in  the  present  instance  to  the  various  Lage-Anataitcn , or  cloth-marts  of 
from  sound  economical  laws  involves  an  evident  Hanover  (chiefly  in  the  district  of  Osnabrilck), 
hiss  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  inns-  where,  after  being  measured,  stamped,  and  valued, 
much  as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  mines,  they  are  bought,  chiefly  by  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
foundries,  and  forests  of  the  Harr  would  be  in-  merchants,  who  export  them  to  England,  .Spain, 
finitely  more  productive  if,  instead  of  being  and  Portugal,  N.  America,  and  the  W.  Indies, 
worked  as  they  are  now  by  the  state,  they  were  Prior  to  her  connection  with  the  Zollvcrein,  Han- 
leased  to  com|>anies  or  individuals.  Such  a course,  over  was  destit  ute  of  any  manufacturing  industry 
moreover,  would  developc  private  enterprise,  by  but  that  here  enumerated.  However,  since  1851, 
which  the  state  must  eventually  profit.  On  the  with  the  Zollverein  for  a home  market,  and  under 
other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  present  tutelary  j the  influence  of  its  protective  tariff,  a manufac- 
nvstera  say  in  its  defence,  that  the  state  has  in-  I turing  industry  has  sprung  up  and  prospers.  Some 
berited  a large  mining  population,  living  under  new  iron  works,  engine  ami  machine  manulnc- 
anoraalotiA  conditions,  and  that  an  application  of . torics,  cotton-spinning  factories,  chemical  works, 
the  ordinary  economical  laws  would  in  this  in-  india-rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  cigar  manufac- 
stance  be  both  unwise  and  cruel.  lories,  testify  to  the  rising  industry  and  trade  of 

‘The  Harz  possesses  no  agriculture,  and  pro-  the  country;  whilst  the  large  sums  iff  money  which 
duces  no  food  for  its  inhabitants;  they  are  de-  have  been  expended  by  (Government  at  Harburg 
pendent,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  on  their  and  upon  the  new  port  of  Gees tem tlnde,  at  the 
labour  in  the  mine,  the  foundry,  ami  the  forest,  nioiith  of  the  Weser,  show  the  importance  attached 
for  their  hare  sustenance.  Any  disturbance,  there-  ! to  their  development.  The  subjoined  table  gives 
fore,  in  the  regular  and  constant  demand  for  labour  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  lasts)  of  vessels  en- 
wltich  is  secured  to  them  by  the  state  would  result  tered  at  and  cleared  from  porta  in  Hanover,  from 
in  misery  ami  starvation.  They  must  either  find  various  countries,  distinguishing  tonnage  with 
constant  work,  starve,  or  emigrate.  Whilst  many  cargoes,  in  the  year  1892  : — 
of  the  mines  are  worked  at  a large  profit,  others 
yield  but  little  or  none,  and  some  are  even  worked 
at  a loss.  Were  the  mining  industry  of  the  Harz 
to  be  given  over  to  private  speculation,  the  two 
latter  classes  of  mines  would  tie  closed  altogether, 
and  all  the  hands  connected  with  them  thrown 
permanently  out  of  employ,  whereas  the  profitable 
mines  would  lie  worked  at  a rate  which  in  the 
course  of  a few  vears  might  leave  them  exhausted 
and  valueless.  Whenever  that  contingency  should 
urrive,  the  whole  population  of  the  Harz  would 
be  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  state.  What- 
ever may  be  reasonably  urged  against  the  policy 
of  the  usurpation  by  the  state  of  what  legitimately 
ladongs  to  private  enterprise,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  any  change  to  a better  system  than  the  one 
which  has  been  so  long  interwoven  with  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the  Harz,  ought  to 
be  a gradual  one.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  revenue  which  figures  in  the  budget  as  derived 
from  the  mines,  Ac.  of  the  llarz  is  any  but  a 
nominal  one.  'Hie  salaries  of  mining  officials, 
and  all  the  miscellaneous  outlay  connected  with 
the  mining  administration,  added  to  the  value  of 
the  fuel  consumed  in  the  smelting  houses  and 
foundries,  which  is  supplied  by  the  government 
forests,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  nominal  gain.' 

Trade  and  Manufacture*. — Hanover,  though 
furnished,  by  its  miueral  wealth  and  navigable 
rivers,  with  means  for  carrying  on  a considerable 
commerce,  holds  a very  low  station  among  the 
trading  countries  of  Europe.  Its  inhab.  have  little 
enterprise  or  nrdour  for  business,  and  even  that 
which  they  might  exert  is  effectually  checked  by 
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The  chief  imports  of  the  kingdom  are  English 
manufactures  (such  as  cotton  and  woollen,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery),  colonial  produce,  wine  and 
spirits.  The  returns  of  trade  are  included  iu  those 
of  the  Zollvernn.  (See  Germany.) 

Coins,  W rights,  ant / Measures. — Bv  the  new  mint 
regulations  of  1834,  the  coinage  has  been  fixed  as 
follows : — 

Gold. 

1 George-pistole  as  16#.  4 J.  Eng. 

1 Willi luufe-piatolc  as  8#.  '2d.  „ 

1 Ducat  — 4#.  Id.  „ 

Silver. 

1 Thaler  = 30  Groscben  = 2#.  11  \d.  Eng. 

h Thaler  = 4 ,r  = 6jd.  „ 

WEIGHT. 

1 Zentners  46*B  Kilog.  = 103  lbs.  Avoird. 

1 Pfurnl  = 46'7  Gram,  ss  1-03  lb.  „ 

1 Loth  e=  14*6  „ = 1 lb.  4o*.  „ 

Measures — Lkxqth  . 

1 Foot  = 12  Zollen  = 1 1|  Eng.  Inches 

1 Ell  = 24  „ = *639  „ Yard 

1 Rod  = 16  Feet  = fi*l  „ Yanis 

1 Mile  ss  25,400  Feet  = 4*6  „ Miles 

Surface. 

1 8q.Foot=*92  Eng.  aq.  Foot 
1 Morgen  =*64  Eng.  Acre 

Condition  of  the  People. — Although  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Hanover  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  hereditary 
pro  vs.  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  has,  until  very  j 
lately,  been  such  as  to  confine  them  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil : indeed,  the 
trading  resources  offered  by  the  rivers  of  the  king- 
dom are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people.  In  the  sandv  districts  the  pop.  is  neces- 
sarily scanty  and  indigent;  in  the  better  soils  of 
Hildcsheim,  Gottingen,  and  Grubonhagon,  the 
(>easants  are  in  a comfortable  condition.  The  most 
prosperous  districts  are  E.  Friesland,  and  the  rich 
lands  along  the  EU»e,  where  good  agriculture, 
united  with  activity  and  enterprise  in  trade,  serves  . 
to  enrich  the  pop.  The  people  are  everywhere  in-  I 
dnstrious  and  temperate,  labouring,  without  ill-  1 
feeling,  for  the  smallest  possible  remuneration. 
They  are  mostly  descendants  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  ! 
and,  as  such,  sjxak  the  Low  German  dialect,  ex-  , 
cepting  the  inhab.  of  the  Harz,  who  came  from  \ 
Upper  Germany.  The  nobility  possess  large  pri- 
vileges as  regards  the  right  of  holding  property 
and  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Hanover  was 
one  of  the  last  states  of  Germany — the  last,  except 
Mecklenburg — in  which  serfdom  and  legal  torture 
were  abolished.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility  | 
on  their  own  estates  was  done  away  with,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  1H31  and  1848,  but  remnants  of  it 
still  exist.  The  feudal  service  of  the  agricultural 
population  was  abrogated  in  1831,  on  the  condition 
that  the  value  of  such  sendee  lie  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  at  the  rate  of  26  years’  income.  It 
being  impossible,  in  many  cases,  for  the  labouring 
people  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  the  redemp- 
tion has  not  been  accomplished  to  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  According  to 
an  official  return,  22,363  allotments  of  land  were 
redeemed  from  18-10  to  1860,  at  a price  of  1 1,178,909 
thalers,  or  1,676,836/. 

Government. — Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to 
France,  in  1804,  the  form  of  government  was  mo- 
narchical. and  the  various  territories  were  subject  j 
to  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh-lands  i 
had  more  freedom,  and  in  E.  Friesland  the  consti-  | 
tut  ion  of  the  country  was  almost  republican.  In 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  re-  ! 
presentation  of  the  people  by  estates,  com|>osed  of  i 
the  nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from  the  towns,  1 
served  to  check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  os  in  I 
other  parts  of  Germany.  In  1808,  when  Napoleon  j 


created  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  territories 
of  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  llildesheim  and 
Osnabrttck,  formed  a part  of  it,  and  the  Code  Xa- 
|H>leon  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  laws,  ami  a 
sham  representative  government  was  established. 
On  the  return  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  to 
Hanover,  in  1813,  the  French  institutions  were 
summarily  atadished,  and  the  old  forms  re-esta- 
blished; and  in  1818  the  estates,  summoned  upon 
the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form  of  a new 
constitution,  modelled  on  that  of  England  and 
France,  and  sulkstituting  a uniform  system  of  re- 
presentation for  the  various  representative  forma 
which  prevailed  under  the  empire.  The  chief 
change  that  excited  disapprobation  arose  from  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  sovereign  (George  IV.), 

; advised  bv  Count  Munster,  that  there  should  l»e 
two  chambers  instead  of  one,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
jKisal  of  the  estates,  and  the  universal  custom  of 
Germany.  The  respective  rights  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  country  to  the  crown  land  revenues  were 
not  clearly  defined  by  this  fundamental  law ; but 
the  interests  of  the  jieople  were  supposed  to  l>e 
sufficiently  consulted  by  the  institution  of  a na- 
tional treasury,  the  commissioner*  of  which,  named 
for  life,  were  tr  officio  members  either  of  the  upper 
or  of  the  lower  chamber. 

This  constitution,  however,  contained  no  pro- 
perly defined  statements  respecting  either  the  rights 
of  the  people,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ; and 
as  the  new  system  of  representation  was  not  suffi- 
ciently consolidated  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
a monarch  supported  by  powerful  foreign  influence 
the  necessity  of  a more  definite  fundamental  law, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  citizens  should  at  least 
be  declared,  was  felt  on  all  sides.  This  feeling 
led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  constitution  of  1833, 
which  differed  in  but  few,  though  most  essential, 
jwiints  from  that  of  1819.  The  principal  point*  of 
difference  were  a fuller  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  the  chambers  to  control  the  budget,  and 
to  coll  the  ministers  to  account  for  their  conduct; 
the  restriction  of  the  king’s  expenditure,  by  a re- 
gulated civil  list:  and  the  reservation,  for  the 
of  the  nation,  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  crown 
demesnes.  These  modifications  rendered  the  trea- 
sury, whose  functions  thus  devolved  upon  the 
chambers,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  it  was  dis- 
solved. The  new  fundamental  law,  after  being 
discussed  by  both  chambers,  received  the  assent 
of  William  IV.  in  1833,  who,  however,  by  the  same 
act,  modified  14  articles  of  the  bill.  New  elections 
followed,  and  the  new  chambers  were  exhibiting 
their  activity  in  reforming  abuses,  and  introducing 
economy  into  the  state  disbursements,  when  the 
death  of  William  IV.  interrupted  their  proceed- 
ings. As  the  Salic  law,  excluding  females  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hanover. 
William  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving 
brother,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  England. 
Immediately  on  taking  the  government,  the  new 
king  declared  the  chambers  dissolved ; and,  previ- 
ously to  their  re-assembling,  he  abolished,  by  pro- 
clamation, the  fundamental  law  which  had  been 
adopted  under  the  reign  of  bis  predecessor,  and  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  insulting  alike  hi* 
brother’s  memory  and  the  whole  country,  declared 
the  fundamental  law  of  1819  to  be  alone  valid. 
Under  the  last-named  law,  he  summoned  a fresh 
parliament;  but  he  found  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
aroused  and  indignant ; for  not  only  the  courts  of 
law,  but  the  highest  legal  authority  in  Germany, 
and  several  faculties  of  universities,  declared  bis 
proceedings  illegal ; many  towns  refused  to  !**nri 
representatives  to  the  parliament,  and  those  which 
met  signed  a memorable  protest,  declaring  their 
opinion  that  the  fundamental  law  of  1833  was  at  ill 
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the  law  of  the  land.  As  the  chambers  could  not 
lie  convened,  for  decency’s  sake,  they  were  de- 
clared dissolved.  , 

The  present  Constitution  of  Hanover  is  em- 
bodied  in  the  ‘ Landes  verfaasung’s  Gesetz ' of  .Fuly 
31,  IK-10,  with  moditications  introduced  April  10, 
Sept,  5,  and  Oct.  26,  1848;  Aug.  1,  1865;  Sept.  7, 
1X56;  and  March  24,  1867.  According  to  these 
fundamental  laws,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Lllneburg, 
the  sovereign  coming  of  age  at  eighteen.  The 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  only  give  advice  to  the  crown,  or  afford  ct>- 
operat  ion — * Mitwirkung.'  These  consultative  and 
cooperative  functions  are  vested  in  two  bodies,  an 
Upper  and  a Lower  Chamber.  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house ; the  heads 
of  live  families  of  the  upper  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom ; the  hereditary  court  marshal ; four  members 
nominated  by  the  king;  thirty-three  deputies  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors;  ten  deputies  of 
chapters  and  colleges;  ten  deputies  of  commercial 
Kniiea,  and  four  deputies  of  inns  of  court.  One- 
half  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Upper  House 
quit  their  seats  every  three  years,  to  be  replaced 
by  deputies  nominated  in  new  elections.  The 
I»wcr  House  consists  of  two  members  nominated 
by  the  king,  who  must  Is*  ministers ; of  thirty-eight 
deputies  or  towns,  and  of  forty-four  of  country  dis- 
tricts. The  memliers  are  elected  only  for  the  term 
of  one  session,  which,  however,  by  prorogation, 
may  extend  over  several  years.  Consultative  func- 
tions arc  assigned,  besides,  to  seven  provincial  diets, 
representing — 1,  the  princiitality  of  Kalenbcrg  and 
Gdttingen;  2,  the  principality  of  LUncburg;  3,  the 
counties  of  Hoya  and  Dicpholz ; 4,  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  Verdcn ; 6,  the  principality  of  Osna- 
brtlck  ; 6,  the  principality  of  Hildesheim ; and  7, 
the  principality  of  East  Friesland.  These  pro- 
vincial diets  meet  every  three  years,  and  in  them 
the  ultra-conservative  clement  is  very  largely  re- 
presented. 

The  executive  power  is  entirely  and  unreservedly 
in  the  bands  of  the  sovereign,  acting  through  irre- 
sponsible ministers.  For  facilities  of  administra- 
tion, the  ministry  is  divided  into  six  departments, 
the  limits  between  which,  however,  are  not  kept 
up  with  strictness.  The  snpreme  court  of  justice 
is  at  Celle,  and  under  it  are  nine  chanceries  or 
district  courts,  besides  the  magistracies  of  the 
towns,  and  the  manorial  and  minor  royal  courts, 
as  primary  tribunals. 

Religious  matters  are  directed  by  Calvinist  con- 
sistories at  Hanover,  htade.  An  rich,  and  Nonlhom, 
with  the  subordinate  consistories  of  Hadeln  and 
Neustadt;  the  Lutheran  consistory  at  OsimbrUck, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  consistory  of  the  same 
see,  which  is  alternately  tilled  by  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  by  a secularised  Protestant  bishop ; 
lastly,  the  bishop  and  consistory  of  Hildesheim.  for 
the  ii<>mun  Catholic  inhab.  of  that  district.  Edu- 
cation has  been  much  attended  to  in  Hanover. 
Public  education  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a superior  council  for  * Untemcht’s  Angelcgen- 
lieiten.’  In  the  year  1861  there  were  4,781  primary 
schools,  besides  numerous  secondary,  elementary, 
and  industrial  schools.  The  highest  seat  of  learn- 
ing is  the  university  of  Gttttingen,  established  in 
1734  by  King  George  II.,  and  rc-chartcred  in  1836 
as  the  * Academia  Georgia  Augusta.' 

Finance *. — The  budget  period  embraces  a terra 
of  two  years.  In  the  revenue  account  loginning 
July  1,  1862,  and  ending  June  30,  1x64,  the 
public  income  amounted  to  39,783,000  thalers,  or 
5,617,4601,  and  the  expenditure  to  40,023,000 
thalers,  or  5,533,450/.,  leaving  a deficit  of  240,000 


thalers,  or  about  36,000/.  The  expenditure  for  the 
financial  year  1864-65  was  calculated  at  21,006,940 
thalers,  or  3,150,996/.,  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  1865-66  at  20,745,190  thalers,  or  8,111,778/., 
giving  a total  for  the  two  years  of  41,752,130 
thalers,  or  6,262,774/.,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling  over  the  preceding  financial  (xtriod. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1863-64  were  made  up  of  the  following 
items : — 

Lncomp,  for  tub  Year  1863-64. 
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Produce  of  Public  Domains 

1 ,990,625 

Taxes  and  Custom  Duties  . 

7,448.000 

Mines  and  Forests  In  the  Upper  Harz 

2,282,099 

Minos  In  the  Lower  Harz  . 

262,910 

Coal  Mines 

354,226 

Saline  and  other  Works 

87,624 

Shipping  Dues  .... 

392,800 

Post-office 

1 ,029,500 

State  Railways  and  Telegraphs  . 

4,9*0,000 

Tolls  on  Roads  and  Bridges 

190,000 

Profit  ou  Public  Lotteries  . 

68,000 

Miscellaneous  Items  . . 

551,473 

Total 

19,627.506 

Or 

£2,944,125 

Expenditure  for  the  Year  1863-64. 

Th»l*r* 

Ministry  of  State  ....  238,497 

Chamber  of  Representatives  and  Pro- 
vincial Diets 69,180 

Mini* try  of  Foreign  Affairs  . . 121,700 

„ of  War  ....  9,626,500 

,,  of  Justice  ....  1,054,120 

,,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs  . . . 255,2*6 

„ of  the  Interior  ...  5,257,902 

,,  of  Commerce  ...  32.426 

„ of  Finances  . . . 5,841,007 

Salaries  and  Pensions  . . . 3,201,714 

Miscellaneous  and  Extraordinary  Ex- 
penses   1,177.078 

Total  . . . 19,858.359 

Or  . £2,978,753 

The  changes  of  the  government  of  Hanover  have 
necessarily,  and  in  the  most  important  degree,  af- 
fected its  finances.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  onler  of  things,  in  1813,  brought  upon  the 
country  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  l>eh>ngiiig  to  a 
past  age,  which  hail  been  abolished  by  the  French. 
Amongst  the  most  obnoxious  was  the  claim  of  the 
nobles  to  exemption  from  the  land-tax ; and  this, 
as  well  as  many  other  points,  had  to  be  arranged 
by  the  estates  assembled  under  the  constitution  of 
1&19.  Between  1X21-26,  a measurement  and  valu- 
ation of  the  country  and  its  soil  was  made ; and 
the  amount  of  annual  produce,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, being  taxed  at  10*2  per  cent.,  was  calcu- 
lated to  yield  1,310,000  dolls.;  but  in  this  loose 
estimate,  the  values  undoubtedly  fell  much  below 
the  reality.  An  indemnity  was,  nt  the  same  time, 
granted  to  the  nobles,  in  lieu  of  exemption,  to  the 
amount  of  1 percent,  on  the  revenue  taxed.  This 
charge  appeared  in  the  builget  of  1X26-27,  and 
amounted  to  65,000  dolls.  The  revenues  claiming 
exemption  amounted,  consequently,  to  6,500,000 
dolls.,  nearly  equalling  the  amount  of  taxable  pro- 
perty belonging  to  peasants  and  burghers,  and 
which,  in  1816,  was  found  (exclusive  of  E.  Fries- 
land) to  amount  to  6,689,717  dolls.  Thu,  half 
the  nation  was  obliged  to  purchase  justice  from 
the  other  half,  after  the  re-establishmcnt  of  the 
so-called  constitution  of  1819  had  been  granted. 
The  other  direct  taxes  are  the  house-tax,  which  is 
4 i>er  cent,  on  the  appraised  rent;  the  personal  tax, 
rated  in  6 classes  ; an  income-tax,  which  likewise 
includes  all  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  which  is  $ per 
cent,  below  600  dolls.,  rising  to  2 per  cent,  above 
2,000  dolls,  annual  income ; and  lastly,  the  in- 
dustry-tax, which  is  paid  by  all  tradesmen,  in  7 
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clusses,  the  lowest  paying  $ doll.,  the  highest  80 
dolls.  The  indirect  taxes  include  the  customs,  the 
tax  on  spirits,  beer,  Ac.,  the  monopoly  of  the  sale 
of  salt,  the  stamp  and  legacy  duties,  besides  duties 
levied  on  the  grinding  of  com,  and  unslaughtered 
beasts. 

The  published  budget  does  not  include  the  civil 
list  of  the  king ; nor  are  the  other  expense*  of  the 
court  and  royal  family  accounted  for  to  the  cham- 
bers. The  'whole  of  this  expenditure  is  drawn 
from  vast  domains  claimed  to  lie  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  royal  house,  but  not  admitted  to  be 
such  by  the  decisions  of  former  parliaments.  Nu- 
merous debates  of  the  national  representatives  at 
18  IN  and  at  subsequent  periods,  have  not  been 


enjoved  the  whole  produce  of  the  crown  property ; 
but  in  the  last-named  year  the  king  was  compelled 
to  give  up  this  source,  of  income,  anil  to  accept  the 
grant  of  the  civil  list  of  500,000  thalers  as  sole 
income.  In  1865,  however,  the  constitution  was 
once  more  overthrown,  and  hv  a royal  decree  part 
of  the  state  property  was  assigned  to  the  king  s 
use;  besides  the  interest  of  a sum  of  GOlUKM)/. 
invested  by  the  Hanoverian  government  in  Eng- 
lish stocks,  in  the  years  1784  and  1790,  and  that 
of  a so-called  * Selin tullcnkapital  ’ of  *2,400,000 
t halers,  formed  of  the  accumulated  excess  of  state 
income  over  exjienditure  during  a period  of  -10 
voars.  At  present  the  income  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Hanover,  as  far  as  it  is  kuown,  amounts  to  about 


able  to  settle  the  so-called  question  of  ‘ Ausschei-  1 ><50,000  thalers,  or  1*25,0002. 
dung  dca  Krongut*.’  I Arm'd  f orce.— The  army  of  the  kingdom  u 

The  public  debt  of  Hanover  has  been  increasing  I formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  en' 

* * - * * * • * 1 * listment,  the  former  supplying  any  insufficiency 

of  the  latter  mode  of  raising  soldiers.  All  citizens 
above  *20  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  conscription ; 
hut,  as  a rule,  only  a very  small  percentage  arc 
called  up  for  active  service  in  the  infantry ; a great 
portion  of  these  troops,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  being  formed  of  volun- 
teers. The  cavalry,  especially,  is  a branch  of 
service  much  sought  after  by  the  H»ns  of  peasants 
and  small  farmers,  on  account  of  the  advantages 
connected  therewith.  The  privates  in  these  regi- 
ments, as  soon  as  the  short  term  of  drill  aud  tiret 
practice  is  passed,  are  sent  home  oil  furlough, 
being  allowed  to  take  tlieir  uniforms  and  their 
horses.  They  must  keep  their  horses  partly  at 
their  own  expense;  but  they  may  use  them  in 
agricultural  aud  other  labour,  taking  due  care  of 
the  health  of  the  animals  under  their  charge.  The 
term  of  service  is  seven  years  in  the  infant nr,  and 
ten  years  in  the  cavalry  ; but  about  three-fourths 
of  this  period  may  he  spent  on  furlough,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a short  annual  practice  of  arms. 
Ou  July  1,  186*2,  the  army  consisted  of: — 

Tm®p«  »f 
M*n  Know 

8 Regiments  of  Infantry,  numbering  17,904  with  2,»>40 


for  many  years,  chietly  through  the  establishment 
of  a network  of  state  railways.  On  January  1, 
186*2,  the  debt  amounted  to — 

Old  Debt  . 16,721,760  thalers,  or  £2,3*58,264  | 

Railway  Debt  30,623,075  „ or  4.603,460 

Total  . . 46,3-14,835  thalers,  or  £6,951,724  I 

The  gross  produce  of  the  railways  in  the  financial 
period  1860-61  amounted  to  /»,!  15,592  thalers, 
ami  the  expenses  to  3,141,868  thalers,  leaving  a 
net  income  of  1,973,7*24  thalers,  equivalent  to  5*36 
per  cent.  This,  however,  as  will  he  seem,  varies 
considerably  from  the  iigures  of  the  official  budget 
above  given,  in  which  the  gross  income,  including 
state  telegraphs,  is  set  down  at  a considerably  lesser 
sum.  The  expenditure  connected  with  the  railway 
traffic  is  enumerated  under  the  dejiartment  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  telegraph  lines  of 
the  state,  erected  at  a cost  of  *2*25,803  thalers,  ac- 
cording to  a return  made  July  1,  186*2,  give  a net 
income  of  6*78  per  cent,  exclusive  of  the  free  des- 
patches of  the  government  authorities  and  other 
public  bodies. 

Previous  to  the  seiwration  of  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  one-half  of  the 
public  income  was  derived  from  the  state  domains, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  tax-pavers  amounted 
to  scarcely  one- lift h of  the  present  sum.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  budget  for  the  vear  1834,  three 
years  In-fore  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land to  the  throne  of  Hanover : — 

Income  for  1 834  : — 

From  Domains  • 3.170,636  thalers 
Taxation,  Ac.  . 8,406,262  „ 

Total  . . 6.576,898  thalers,  or  £986,630 

Expenditure  for  1834  : — 6,676,766  „ or  986,364 

Comparing  the  income  from  the  domains  in  the 
period  1861-2,  with  the  produce  of  1 834,  the  sums 
drawn  at  present  for  the  civil  list  and  similar 
expenses  may  be  closely  estimated.  Exclusive  of 
these  sums,  the  public  ex|>oiiditure  is  seen  to 
have  risen  from  six  and  a half  million  thalers  to 
very  nearly  twenty  millions,  or  from  986,530/.  to 
2,9  <8,753/. 

The  question  of  the  income  of  the  kings  of 
Hanover  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
Since  the  death  of  King  William  IV'.  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  accession  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
the  states  and  the  sovereign  have  been  in  conflict 
on  this  subject.  The  constitution  of  1833  settled  a 
civil  list  of  500,000  thalers,  or  75,000/.,  upon  the 
king:  hut  Ernest  Augustus  declared  this  sum  to 
be  wholly  insufficient,  and  his  demands  for  the 
possession  of  the  suite  domains  not  being  acceded 
to,  he  overthrew  the  constitution,  chiefly  on  this 
account.  From  1841  to  1848  the  royal  family 


3 Brigades  of  Cavalry 
3 Battalions  of  Artillery  „ 2,671 

2 Companies  of  Engineers  „ 267  •• 

Staff  ......  40  • • 

Total  ....  23,614  3,144 

There  are  10  garrison  towns,  a cannon  foundry 
at  Hanover,  and  a manufactory  for  small  arms  at 
Her/,  berg. 

History. — The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  formed 
out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several 
families  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  The  reigning  family  deriv*?*  its 
origin  from  the  union  of  the  Marquis  d’Este,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  with  a wealthy  princess  of 
Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which  received  the  surname 
Guelph,  from  his  maternal  ancestors  and  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Proud,  third 
in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned,  married  Ger- 
trude, the  ruling  princess  of  Brunswick  : their  son, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  as  llcnry 
the  Lion  (born  1129),  was  the  first  Guel/th  duke 
of  Brunswick.  He  married  a daughter  of  Henry 
II.,  king  of  England  ; and  from  this  marriage  both 
the  houses  of  Brunswick  aud  LUneburg  are  de- 
scended. The  history  of  Hanover  for  the  two 
centuries  preceding  "the  Lutheran  reformation 
presents  little  interest,  except  in  the  connection 
of  its  princes  with  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  : little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  internal 
history.  The  Keformntion  numbered  the  prince* 
of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  supiiortcxs, 
aud  their  subjects,  during  the  thirty  years'  war, 


HANOVER 
warmly  seconded  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  I 
of  Zelf,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 
His  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning 
was  esteemed  only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  have 
been  a man  of  enlightened  views.  His  grandson, 
Ernest  Augustus,  married  Soptiia,  a grand- 
daughter of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  elector-palatine) ; and 
on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the 
English  crown,  acknowledged  by  parliament  in 
1701.  George  Louis  was  the  issue  of  this  mar-  j 
riage,  and  became  king  of  England  in  1714  ; from 
which  time  till  1837,  year  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same 
sovereigns.  The  Salic  law  in  1837  conferred  the 
Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  III. 
During  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  the  territory 
of  the  electors  of  Hanover  was  increased  by  the 
conquest  and  purchase  of  many  adjoining  dis- 
tricts; Bremervcrden  and  Wildesliauscn  in  1719 
and  the  Hadcln-land  in  1731.  George  HI.  added 
Hohenstein  and  the  bishopric  ofOsnabrilck,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  held  by  his  house 
as  a secularised  bishopric  alternately  with  a Horn. 
Catholic  prelate.  In  1804  Prussia  took  possession 
of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to  the 
French,  who  constituted  it  a part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace 
of  1813  the  king  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed  his 
dominions,  which  were  much  enlarged  hv  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  formed 
into  a kingdom.  On  the  definitive  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  the  district  of  Lauenburg  was 
ceded  by  Hanover,  which  obtained  in  return  the 
bishopric  of  llildesheim,  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen  aud  Harlingen. 
In  consequence  of  a family  treaty  dating  back  to 
tho  seventeenth  century,  ratified  by  the  German 
diet,  and  renewed  between  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  on  March  3,  1863,  it  is  settled  that 
the  crown  of  Hanover,  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line,  shall  fall  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  vice  versa.  The  present 
Duke  of  Brunswick  hnving  no  male  heirs,  it  is 
probable  that  this  treaty  will  have  to  be  executed 
liefore  long  in  favour  of  the  royal  family  of 
Hanover. 

Hanover,  a city  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  kingdom,  on  the  Lcine,  a branch  of  the 
Water,  84  m.  S.  Hamburg,  62  m.  SE.  Bremen,  3ft 
m.  W.  Brunswick,  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick 
to  Bremen.  Pop.  71,170  in  1861.  The  city  is 
built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  (over  which  are  several  bridge*)  into 
an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a separate  magistrate.  The  old  town,  on  the 
right  hank,  has  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  and 
is  ill-built  and  dirty : the  streets  of  the  new  town 
are  more  regular,  and  are  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and  Frederick 
Street,  opening  on  a fine  esplanade;  the  latter  is  | 
adorned  with  the  handsome  monumental  rotunda 
of  I,cibiiitz,  and  the  column,  lft6  ft.  high,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  royal  palace,  of  good  exterior  architecture, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within,  especially  the 
Hitter-soul,  or  knights'  ball ; the  oj>era-bou»e 
attached  to  the  palace ; the  viceroy’s  palace  *,  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  states  ( Landstundehaus ); 
the  mint ; the  arsenal ; the  Gncerb-schule  (trade 
school) ; the  royal  stables,  where  the  well  known 
breed  of  black  and  cream-coloured  Hanoverian 
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I horses  is  kept ; and  the  town-hall  and  record-office, 
containing  a library  of  80,000  printed  honks, 
besides  about  2,000  valuable  MSS.,  chiefly  given 
by  iAubnitz,  who  was  a great  benefactor  to  this 
town.  Besides  this,  there  are  seven  other  public 
libraries,  attached  to  various  national  establish- 
ments. There  are  7 churches,  4 Lutheran,  2 
Calvinist,  and  1 Roman  Catholic : of  these  the 
handsomest  are  the  court  and  city  church  in  the 
new  town, and  the  Schlast-kirche, which  contains  the 
remains  of  the  electrcss  Sophia  and  her  son  George 
L,  king  of  England.  Outside  the  town  are  two 
suburbs.  Linden  and  Gartengemeimlc,  in  the  latter 
i of  which  are  upwards  of  600  houses  with  gardens. 
About ^ m.  distant  is  Mount  Brillant,  tin*  king's 
country'  residence,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  Count 
Walmsden,  who  enriched  it  with  a gallery  of  tine 

Pictures.  About  1 m.  distant  is  the  old  palace  of 
lemihausen.  once  the  favourite  residence  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.:  it  is  heavy  and  taste- 
less, and  appears  to  lie  going  to  decay.  Tho 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  old  French 
style,  formerly  contained  a fine  collection  of  rare 
plants ; but  they  were  dispersed  during  the  late 
war.  Hanover  has  several  establishments  for 
education,  among  which  are  the  Georgianum, 
founded  in  1776,  for  educating  40  turns  of  the 
nobility  free  of  expense,  the  lyceum,  the  normal 
school  (the  earliest  of  its  kind,  founded  in  1754), 
several  elementary  schools,  and  a girls’  school  of 
industry'.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
a large  almshouse,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  several 
hospitals,  one  of  which  has  been  only  lately 
erected.  There  are  also  a Bible  Society,  founded 
in  1806,  a Society  of  Natural  His  ton',  an  Hist. 
Society,  an  Art  Union,  which  annually  exhibits 
specimens  of  Hanoverian  artists,  and  a trade 
union.  The  manufactures  are  of  tritliug  impor- 
tance. The  transit  trade  with  Bremen  and  the 
interior  of  Germany  is  very  considerable : there  is 
an  exchange,  a chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
Berghandlmrg , or  market  for  mining  produce. 
Commercial  activity,  however,  prevails  more 
among  the  Dutch  and  foreign  German  merchants 
settled  in  the  town,  than  amongst  the  Hano- 
verians. Some  of  the  bankers  are  considerable 
capitalists.  The  town  is  not  considered  healthy  : 
N.  and  E.  winds  are  prevalent,  and  much  rain 
falls.  Longevity  is  said  to  be  rare. 

The  foundation  of  Hanover,  though  attributed 
to  the  eleventh  century,  is  most  probably  of  still 
earlier  date.  In  1303  it  is  mentioned  as  having 
some  trade  in  cloth,  skins,  and  salt.  Little  more 
of  it  is  recorded  till  15G6,  when  its  inhabitants  dis- 
tinguished themselves  bv  their  zeal  for  the  Refor- 
mation. It  escaped  the  devastations  of  the  thirty 
years’  war,  ami  even  refused  admission  to  the 
victorious  troops  of  Tilly  in  1625.  The  old  royal 
palace  was  built  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in 
1041  it  became  the  residence  of  Duke  Christian 
Louis,  since  which  it  has  always  been  the  capital 
of  the  electorate  and  kingdom,  and  has  made  great 
advances  in  size  aud  splendour.  The  rani|>arts 
being  found  useless  as  a means  of  defence,  were  in 
1780  converted  into  a handsome  esplanade,  aud 
planted  with  trees. 

HARBOBOUGH  (MARKET),  a market  town 
and  chapelry  of  England,  par.  Gt.  Bowden,  co. 
Leicester,  hand.  Gartree,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Welland,  which  divides  it  from  Northamptonshire 
14  m.  SE.  Leicester,  and  81J  m.  N.  London  by 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  2,302  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  a well-built  street,  crossed  by  several 
others  of  inferior  character ; and  near  the  middle 
is  a handsome  town-hall,  with  shops  below,  and  a 
justice-room  above,  in  which  the  county  magis- 
1 trates  transact  their  business.  The  church  is  fine  and 
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spaciouiy  and  its  octangular  spire  is  one  of  the  most  | 
elegant  in  England.  The  dissenters  have  8 places  j 
of  worship,  attached  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
church,  are  Sunday  schools,  giving  instruction 
altogether  to  about  600  children.  Considerable 
trade  take*  place  on  the  markct-davs  and  at  the 
October  fairs;  which,  not  less  now  than  in  the 
time  of  Camden,  are  famous  for  the  show  of  beasts. 
Nik  and  shalloon  weaving  and  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  are  carried  on  here,  hut  not  extensively. 
Market -Harboroitgh  is  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.,  and  is  the  chief  town 
of  a floor  law  union,  comprising  4 1 )iar*.  or  town- 
ships. Markets  on  Tuesday;  fairs  .Ian.  6,  Feb. 
16,  April  29,  and  July  31,  Oct.  19  and  8 following 
days,  for  cattle,  leather,  cheese,  dc.  Other  fairs 
are  held  on  the  Tuesdnys  after  March  2,  after 
Midlent  Sunday,  and  before  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  8. 

HARBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  landr.  and  23  m.  NW.  Lllnebtirg,  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  influx  of  the  Secre,  and  on  the  Han- 
over and  Brunswick  railway,  4$  m.  S.  Hamburg. 
Pop.  14,109  in  1861.  The  town  has  a citadel  with 
drawbridges,  anti  a custom-house,  gunpowder 
mills,  sugar  refinery,  manufacture*  of  woollens, 
linens,  hosiery,  and  a flourishing  transit  trade. 

HARLINGEN,  a sea-port  town  of  Holland, 
pmv.  Friesland,  on  the  Yliestrome,  or  entrance  to 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  opposite  the  Tex  el,  iftid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  of  Leewardcn,  15  m.  W.  by  S. 
that  town,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  railway 
of  Holland.  Pop.  9,772  in  1861.  The  town  iff 
fortified,  and  is  strong  by  its  position,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  readily  laid  under  water. 
Streets  regular,  well  built,  clean,  and  intersected 
with  canals  bordered  with  trees.  Chief  edifices, 
the  Admiralty,  a large  par.  church,  and  the  town- 
hall.  It  has  a good  harbour;  but  the  entrance  to 
it  is  blocked  up  with  sAnd-banks,  so  os  not  to  ad- 
mit large  vessels.  It  has  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, salt,  hoi  lands,  paper,  bricks,  and  lime,  with 
building  docks,  and  a brisk  trade  in  com,  butter, 
cheese,  flax,  hemp,  glue,  pitch,  and  tar.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  naval  office  for  the  prov. ; and  suffered 
severely  from  a violent  storm  in  1825. 

HARROW-ON-TH  E-HILL,  a village  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Gore,  10  in.  NW. 
by  W.  London  by  road,  and  11$  m.  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  5,525 
in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  9,870  acres.  The  hill  on 
which  the  village  stands  rises  singly  out  of  an  ex- 
tensive arid  fertile  vale ; it  is  considerably  depressed 
in  the  centre,  but  has  two  very  conspicuous  emi- 
nences nt  the  extremes.  On  the  more  N.  of  these 
stands  the  church,  with  its  tower  and  lofty  steeple, 
a prominent  feature  throughout  Middlesex,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  Part  of  this  build- 
ing Is  Norman,  belonging  to  the  11th  century; 
hut  the  main  fabric,  with  the  tower,  belongs  to  the 
14th  century.  Immediately  l»elow  the  church  lies 
the  village,  chiefly  consisting  of  one  street  running 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  best  houses 
are  occupied  either  by  assistant-master*,  or  other 
teachers,  who  accommodate  the  scholar*  attending 
the  free  school,  to  which  Harrow  is  wholly  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity.  This  school  was  founded, 
in  1671,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  a wealthy  yeornan  of 
the  neighliouring  hamlet  of  Preston,  and  received 
a royal  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  the  appointment  of  the 
master  were  committed  to  six  trustees  as  a body 
corporate.  The  school-buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
have  no  claim  to  particular  mention.  The  head 
master's  house  ha*  a Gothic  porch,  and  is  a tine 
old  mansion.  The  primary  object  of  this  estab-  ; 
lishment  was  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
poor  children  of  Harrow,  without  limitation  of 
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number;  but  the  founder  expressly  directs  ‘that 
the  master  may  receive,  over  and  al>ove  the  youth 
liclonging  to  the  par.,  nsmany/oreijpwT*  as  can  bo 
well  taught  and  accommodated,  for  such  stipends 
and  wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  Ukc  pains 
with  all  indifferently,  as  well  of  the  |»ar.  as  fo- 
reigners, os  well  of  poor  as  of  rich,’  This  lil>erality 
of  the  founder,  and  the  judicious  choice  by  the 
trustees  of  able  and  learned  men  as  its  master*, 

| have  chiefly  conduced  to  its  present  very  high 
reputation  as  a school  for  the  English  aristocracy  ; 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
the  founder’s  intentions,  as  respects  the  poor  of  the 
par.  itself,  have  been  wholly  frustratwL  A classi- 
cal education  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  pop.  of  a 
village,  and  hence  the  school  has  been  little  used 
of  late  years  by  the  parishioner*.  A petition  of 
the  latter  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1810,  for 
the  reformation  of  these  abuses,  was  unsuccessful. 
(See  Veaev’s  Chancery  Reports,  xvti.  498.)  The 
revenues  strictly  applicable  to  the  school  amount 
to  nearly  900/.  a year,  in  the  hands  of  trustee*, 
usually  noblemen  or  gentlemen  living  in  or  near 
the  par.  The  education  furnished  wm  exclusively 
classical  till  within  the  last  30  years,  when  Dr*. 
Butler  and  I^ngley  ventured  to  introduce  a little 
modern  history  and  arithmetic,  neither  of  which, 
however,  is  considered  at  all  important : beyond 
these  trifling  attempts  at  reform  no  deviation  ha* 

I liecn  made  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  old  gram- 
mar-schools. The  routine  of  grammars  classes, 
and  school  hours,  very  much  resembles  that  pur- 
sued at  Eton,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  several  bead-masters  from  that  school : 
the  Eton  grammar  is  used ; verse-making  super- 
sedes the  more  useful  study  of  prose  composition  ; 
leaming-bv-heart  is  a favourite  employment  ; 
and  the  private-tuition  system,  the  chief  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  save  the  master’s  labour,  and 
fill  the  tutor’s  pocket,  prevails  at  Harrow  no  lens 
than  at  Eton  and  Westminster.  The  masters 
originally  were  two  only,  the  master  and  the 
usher  or'  under-master,  l»oth  of  whom  were  per- 
mitted to  take  4 foreigners’  as  boarders;  but  as  the 
school  increased,  further  assistance  became  from 
time,  to  time  necessary,  and  there  are  now  six  as- 
sistant masters,  paid  either  by  the  high  or  lower 
master,  according  to  the  school  in  which  they 
teach : and  besides  these  there  is  a mathematical 
teacher.  All  the  master*  receive  boarders;  but 
the  head-master  does  not  furnish  tuition,  and 
hence  arises  the  difference  in  the  terms ; for  at  a 
tutor’s  house  they  amount  to  130/.,  whereas  at  the 
bead-master’s  they  are  little  more  than  100/.  All, 
however,  are  compelled  to  procure  tuition,  which 
is  a part  of  the  system.  At  lea*t  60/.  a year  must 
lie  added  to  complete  the  necessary  annual  ex- 
|ienses  of  boys  educated  at  this  school.  ’Hie  go- 
vernors have  given  prizes  for  verses  and  the  late 
Sir  R.  Reel  established  a prize  for  Latin  pmsc 
i composition.  The  speech-days,  on  which  these 
papers  are  read  or  recited,  are  the  first  Wednesdays 
m June  and  July.  'Die  University  scholarship* 
attached  hi  Harrow-school  are  four,  established  by 
the  founder,  of  50  guineas  each,  either  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  two  of  the  same  value,  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sayer,  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge— all  tenable  for  four  years : they  are  gained 
by  an  impartial  examination.  The  number  of 
boys  attending  the  school  fluctuates  at  present 
between  350  and  450.  Among  the  many  public 
characters  educated  in  this  school  may  lie  men- 
tioned Sir  William  Jones,  Spencer  Pcrcival,  l)r. 
Parr,  Lord  Byron,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Harrow  had  formerly  a weekly 
market,  which  is  now  decayed ; but  a pleasure  fair 
is  still  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Aug.  Bentley 
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Priory,  a fine  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  is  within  this  par.:  it  occupies  the  site 
of  a monaster}',  dissolved  at  the  Reformation. 

IIARROWGATE,  a town  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters,  co.  York,  W.  riding, 
wap.  Clare,  forming  with  llilton  a chape lry  of  the 
par.  of  Knareslx trough,  178  m.  N.  Loudon,  14  m. 
K.  Leeds,  and  20  m.  \V.  by  S.  York,  on  the  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  4,737  in  1801.  The  town  is 
divided  into  High  and  Low  Harrowgate.  High 
H&rrowgate  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain,  which 
100  years  ago  was  properly  described  by  Smollett 
as  ‘ a wild  common,  bare  and  bleak,  without  tree 
or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultivation.’  At 
the  close  of  last  century,  however,  Lord  Lough- 
borough made  large  plantations;  houses  have 
since  been  built  in  different  directions ; and  the 
situatiou  is  now  extremely  pleasant,  commanding 
a most  extensive  view  of  the  distant  country, 
finely  varied  by  towns,  villages,  fields,  and  woods. 
The  cathedral  of  York  is  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  20  in.,  and  the  view  W.  is  terminated 
by  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  E.  by  the  Hamil- 
ton Hills  and  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  air  is  pure 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  dry  and  salubrious. 
Low  Harrowgate  is  situated  in  a valley,  and  lias 
many  handsome  stone  buildings,  erected  either  for 
hotels  or  private  lodging-houses  for  visitors.  An 
almost  continuous  senes  of  these  houses  unites  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  town.  The  church 
of  High  Harrowgate  is  a well-built  structure, 
erected  in  1740  by  su Inscription  : that  in  the  lower 
village  was  built  in  1824.  There  are  besides  two 
chapels  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  A bath  hospital  was  erected  in  1826, 
w hich  has  been  subsequently  enlarged : it  accom- 
modates about  40  patients,  who  have  the  benefit 
of  the  waters  free  of  charge. 

The  springs  of  Harrowgate  are  both  chalybeate 
and  sulphureous.  The  chalybeate  springs  rise  in 
both  villages,  the  sulphur  springs  only  in  Low 
Harrowgate.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  princi- 
pally  tonic  and  alterative,  the  sulphureous  waters 
strongly  purgative.  The  latter  are  also  used  ex- 
ternally in  rheumatism  and  scorbutic  cases.  The 
wells  are  covered  with  elegant  cupolas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  promenades,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  come  to  drink  the  waters.  Races  are 
held  in  summer  on  the  high  ground  to  the  W., 
where  also  is  a high  tower  or  observatory,  from 
the  top  of  which  is  a very  extensive  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

HARTFORD,  a town  of  the  U.  S.,  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  it  is  joint  cap.  with  Xewhaven,  co. 
Hartford,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  50  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  32  m.  NXE. 
Xewhaven;  Int.  41°  46'  X.,  long.  72°  50'  W.  Pop. 
20,150  in  1860,  The  town  is  advantageously 
situated,  the  river  being  navigable  for  sloops  up 
to  this  point.  It  is  generally  well  built,  particu- 
larly the  main  street,  and  is  connected  with  E. 
Hartford,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  074  ft.  long.  It  has  a hand- 
some state-house,  three  banks,  including  a branch 
of  the  U.  8.  bank,  an  arsenal,  academy,  museum, 
college,  nine  places  of  worship,  and  an  asylum  for 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  last  named,  the  first  in- 
stitution of  tiie  kind  established  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1817,  and  in  1810  was  presented  with 
a grant  of  23,000  acres  of  laqd  by  congress ; be- 
sides which  it  is  possessed  of  other  donations  and 
sources  of  revenue.  It  is  open  to  patients  from 
the  whole  union,  at  a charge  of  only  115  dollars  a 
year,  and  many  are  provided  for  and  educated 
gratuitously.  It  occupies  a large  and  commodious 
brick  building,  on  an  eminence  about  $ m.  W.  of 
the  city  ; is  surrounded  by  grounds  between  seven 
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; and  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  has  attached  to  it 
some  workshops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  ore 
taught  mechanical  trades.  A little  S.  of  tne  town 
is  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a spacious  stone  edi- 
fice, with  extensive. ground*.  Washington  Episco- 
pal College,  established  1826,  is  another  of  the 
public  institutions  at  Hartford.  It  has  a presi- 
dent, eight  professors,  generally  from  80  to  100 
students,  and  a library  of  6,200  vols.  Hartford  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  assembly  for  Connecticut, 
alternately  with  Xewhaven.  lit  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sad- 
dlery, brass-work,  and  carriages;  many  printing 
houses,  a large,  inland  trade,  and  daily  communi- 
cation with  Xew  York  by  steam-boats  and  stage- 
coaches. A railroad  connects  Hartford  and  Ncw- 
haven. 

HARTLAND,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng 
laud,  co.  Devon,  hund.  same  name,  44  m.  WXW. 
Exeter,  and  190  m.  W.  London.  Area  of  |>ar.  1 1,030 
acres;  pop.  of  do.  1,916  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a bleak  district  close  to  the  borders  of 
Cornwall,  and  2 m.  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  with 
‘ which  it  is  connected  by  a steep  road  that  lends 
down  to  a quay  lying  under  the  cliffs,  and  much 
frequented  by  fishermen.  The  church,  which 
stands  on  the  cliffs,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  is 
a large  building,  and  serves  as  a landmark  to  ma- 
riners. The  inhabs.  are  employed  in  fishing  and 
agriculture  ; the  herring  fisher}'  on  the  coast  is  of 
some  consequence,  and  the  market  is  well  attended. 
The  town  In-cnme  a sea-port  by  an  act  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed  by  a port- 
reeve. In  a tine  valley  near  it  is  Hart  land  Abbey, 
formerly  a monastery  of  Black  Canons,  but  now 
converted  into  a modern  mansion.  XW.  of  the 
town  is  Hartlnnd  Point,  a very  high  cliff,  forming 
the  W.  boundary  of  Bideford  Bay;  and  near  it  is 
a ridge  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very 
heavily.  Markets  on  Sat, ; fairs,  Easter  We<i. 
and  Sept.  25,  for  cattle. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a munic.bor.,  par.  and  sea-port 
of  England,  co.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  near  the 
mcyith  of  the  Tees,  17  m.  SE.  Durham,  16  m.  S. 
by  E.  Sunderland,  and  250$  m.  N.  London  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  the  bor.  of 
Hartlepool  12,245  in  1861,  and  of  West  Hartle- 
pool 12,603.  The  town  stands  on  a peninsula, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a narrow  neck 
at  the  N.  end,  which  at  high  water  assumes  a 
crescent  shape,  stretching  S.  and  SW.,  forming  a 
natural  harbour,  secure  from  the  E.  wind.  Tho 
cliffs  towards  the  sea  N.  ore  bold  and  abrupt,  and 
tlicir  summits  command  a magnificent  view  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coasts  both  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire. The  town,  which  occupies  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  has  latterly  been  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  has,  in  fact,  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  the  pop.  in  1831 
was  only  1,250.  This  has  lx»on  partly  and  princi- 
pally n consequence  of  the  facility  afforded  by  the 
situation  of  Hartlepool  for  the  formation  of  a’  har- 
bour, and  partly  of  its  having  been  made  a termi- 
nus of  railways  connecting  it  with  Durham  and 
the  adjacent  coal  fields.  A wet  dock,  about  20 
acres  in  extent,  has  been  formed  within  the  har- 
!*>ur,  and  another  wet  dock  has  been  constructed 
by  a rival  company  about  £ m.  SW.  of  the  old 
dock  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  bay.  In  consequence 
of  the  accommodation  thus  afforded,  Hartlepool 
has  become  a leading  port  for  the  shipment  of  coal. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
4,018,521/.  in  1859;  to  4.365,5*6/.  in  1861;  and 
to  1,543,715/.  in  1863.  There  belonged  to  tlie 
port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  six  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  130  above  50  tons.  To  the  port  of 
West  Hartlepool  there  belonged,  besides  nine  soil- 
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ing  vessels  under  60,  and  68  above  60  tons,  in 
addition  to  17  steamers,  the  latter  of  a total 
burden  of  6,916  tons.  Hartlepool  was  formerly 
fortified,  as  the  old  Durham  gate  and  the  ruins  of 
walls  abundantly  testify.  The  church  stands  on 
a rising  ground  at  the  E.  end  of  Southgate, 
and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  different  periods. 
A free  school  was  founded  by  John  Crookes,  in 
1742,  for  the  education  of  60  poor  children.  The 
school-house  was  built  in  1790.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town  arc  two  strongly  fortified  bat- 
teries, S.  of  which  is  a chalybeate  spring.  Fish- 
ing was  formerly  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people, 
who  were  described  as  free,  honest,  industrious, 
and  much  attached  to  their  town.  Hartlepool 
was  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council,  under  two  charters,  granted  by  King 
John  in  1200,  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1593; 
but  the  power  of  the  corporation  was  destroyed 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1834.  The  local 
act  by  which  the  town  is  regulated  is  63  Geo. 
111.,  c.  36.  Markets  on  Sat, ; fairs.  May  14,  Aug. 
21,  Oct,  9,  and  Nov.  27. 

Hartlepool  is  a very  old  town,  and,  during  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  was  a place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  it 
furnished  five  ships  to  the  royal  navy,  and  was 
the  second  town  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

HARWICH,  a market  town,  pari,  bor.,  and 
sea- 1 tort  of  England,  co.  Essex,  bund.  Tendring, 
on  a point  of  land  at  the  SK.  extremity  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour,  66  m.  ENE.  London,  9A  m. 
SE.  Ipswich,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
6,070  in  1861.  The  bor.  includes  the  parishes  of 
St,  Nicholas  and  Dover  Court,  Area,  2,060  acres. 
There  are  three  principal  streets,  and  several 
smaller ; the  bouses  are  of  brick,  and  the  town  is 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a 
large  brick  structure,  with  stone  buttresses  and 
steeple,  was  erected  in  1821,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  building.  The  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  1730  for  32  boys.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings arc  the  town-hall,  gaol,  and  custom-house. 
The  old  gates  nnd  fortifications  were  demolished 
during  tiie  civil  war,  and  there  are  very  few 
traces  of  them.  The  harbour  of  Harwich  is  the 
best  on  the  E.  coast  of  England;  the  access  to  it 
is,  however,  a good  deal  encumbered  with  nicks, 
but  ships  properly  navigated  need  apprehend  no 
danger ; there  is  water  to  float  the  largest  men-of- 
war,  and  the  harbour  is  at  once  capacious,  safe, 
and  commodious.  It  is  said  that  100  ships  of 
war,  and  above  300  colliers,  have  been  anchored 
here  at  the  same  moment.  The  excellence  of  the 
hariNMir,  and  its  convenient  situation,  mode  Har- 
wich be  selected  as  the  station  for  the  old  sailing 
packets  carrying  the  mails  for  Hamburg  and  Hel- 
voetsluys.  The  town  is  defended  by  a battery 
and  hv  Londguard  Fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  estuary.  The  entrance  to  the  harliour  is  in- 
dicated by  two  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights,  and 
is  well  buoyed.  The  sea  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments on  the  peninsula  on  which  Harwich  is 
built ; and  the  battery,  which,  when  constructed 
about  half  a century  ago.  had  a considerable  space 
of  ground  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  now  partially 
undermined. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  of  Harwich  67  vessels  under  50,  and  54 
altove  50  tons.  There  were  no  steamers  belonging 
to  the  port  at  this  date ; but  steam  communication 
between  Harwich  and  Rotterdam  has  since  been 
established  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway  company, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  commercial  pro- 
sperity of  the  town. 

Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  bor.  is  go- 
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vemed  by  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors.  Harwich  returned  two  mems.  to  the 
II.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; but  the  pri- 
vilege was  very  soon  withdrawn  and  not  restored 
till  the  12th  of  James  I.  The  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  resident  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  a nomination  bor.,  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  existing  government.  Under  the 
Reform  Act  it  still  returns  two  mems.,  and  its 
limits  continue  unaltered.  Registered  electors, 
356  in  1865.  The  boundaries  of  the  municipal 
and  |aurL  bor.  are  co-extensive,  and  include  the 
parish. 

The  town  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  used  as  a fortress. 
The  earls  of  Norfolk  were  the  lords  of  the  manor, 
and  through  their  agency  its  chief  mull,  and  pari, 
privileges  were  originally  obtained. 

IIARZ  ( SUra  Hercyma,  Tac.).  a mountain -chain 
of  Germany,  on  the  SW.  frontier  of  Hanover,  con- 
nected by  low  hills  with  the  Thuringer-wald,  a 
W.  offset  from  the  Feahtelgebrigc,  the  great 
centre  of  the  German  mountain -system.  (See 
Germany.)  It  extends  farther  N.  than  any  other 
chain,  and  immediately  at  its  foot  commences  the 
great  plain  which  stretches  N.  to  the  Baltic  and 
from  the  N.  Sea  to  the  Wolga.  It  is  a mass  of 
mountain-land  rather  than  a succession  of  ridges, 
and  has  no  summits  so  high  as  Snowdon  in  N. 
Wales;  its  length  is  about  66  m.,  and  average 
breadth  24  m. : area,  3,150  sq.  m.  Manrfeld  and 
Seesen  are  considered  as  the  limits  of  the  Harz ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  water- 
shed of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  which  takes  a direc- 
tion from  SSW.  to  NNE.,  and  cuts  the  range  at 
the  Brocken  (3,489  ft.).  The  higher  summits  are 
NW.  of  the  Brocken,  and  this  section  is,  there- 
fore, called  the  Upper  Harz.  It  contains  the  chic 
mineral  wealth  of  the  range,  and  its  forests  consist 
of  pines  and  other  resinous  trees.  Its  chief  sum- 
mits are  the  Heinrichshtthe,  3,409  fL,  and  the 
Kttnigsberg,  3,307  ft.  The  Lower  Harz,  which 
lies  E.  of  the  Brocken,  is  much  less  elevated,  and 
its  sides,  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  are  remarkable  for  lieautiful 
scenery.  The  hills  flanking  its  range,  and  beyond 
its  strict  limits,  are  called  the  Vor-harz,  The 
geological  composition  of  the  Harz  is  granitic, 
overlaid  by  graUwaoko'  and  clavslate,  in  which  the 
mineral  wealth  is  wholly  found.  The  Vor-harz  is 
composed  of  the  fitttz,  or  old  red-sandstone  forma- 
tion. The  mineral  products  of  the  Harz  are  con- 
siderable. (See  Hanover, .pp.  498-9.) 

HASLEMERE,  a bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  par.  Chiddingfold,  in  the  SW.  angle 
of  co.  Surrey,  hund.  Godaiming,  40  m.  SW.  Ism- 
don,  and  17  m.  N.  Chichester,  on  the  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  952  in  1861. 
The  town,  only  partly  paved,  stands  on  the  side 
of  a steep  hill,  and  consists  of  a wide  main  street, 
crossed  by  two  others,  at  the  intersection  of  which 
is  an  ancient-looking  town-hall.  The  houses  are 
generally  old  and  ill  built,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  handsome  residences.  The  church  is 
ancient,  with  a low  square  tower:  the  Indepen- 
dents have  a chapel ; and  there  is  a good  national 
school.  This  place  once  |>ossessed  rather  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  silk  and  crape;  but  these 
have  disappeared : but  it  has  still  some  large 
paper-mills  about  1 m.  distant.  Its  importance 
has  greatly  diminished  since  the  alteration  of  the 
lsindon  and  Portsmouth  road,  which  withdrew 
from  it  the  traffic  incidental  to  a great  thorough- 
fare. Markets  (ill  provided  and  thinly  attended) 
on  Tuesdays;  fairs  for  cattle.  May  13  and  Sept, 
26.  This  small  and  unimportant  town  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  27th  of  Elizabeth 
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down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
it  was  disfranchised.  The  electors  were  the  bur- 
gage-holders; but  it  was,  in  fact,  a mere  nomi- 
nation bor.  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  chief 
proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN,  a market  town  and  chapclry 
of  England,  par.  VVhallev,  co.  Lancaster,  lmnd. 
Blackburn,  160  m.  NNW.  London,  and  7 m.  SE. 
Blackburn,  on  the  East  Lancashire  railway.  Pop. 
6,0*29  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  si tuated  on 
the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Most  jwtrt  of 
the  houses  are  of  stone ; and  it  has  the  ap|>earancc 
of  industry  and  prosperity.  The  church  is  modem, 
with  an  old  tower.  The  dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools  are 
taught,  about  1,700  children.  A free  school,  having 
a scanty  endowment  for  ten  children,  furnishes 
instruction  to  about  fifty.  The  increase  of  the 
town  (which  in  1831  had  doubled  itself  since 
1801)  is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  now  employs  the  bulk 
of  the  working  classes  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  formerly  was  the 
staple  of  the  town.  Haslingden  is  the  chief  town 
of  a poor  law  union,  comprising  eleven  parishes. 
The  surrounding  country*  abounds  in  good  build- 
ing stone,  and  slate  is  quarried  about  1 in.  8.  of 
tlie  town. 

HASSELT,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Demer,  14^  ra.  VVNVV.  Macs- 
trieht.  on  the  railway  from  Maestricht  to  Antwerp. 
Pop.  10,21*2  in  1863.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1282.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief  courts  and  civil  authorities 
for  the  Belgian  div.  of  the  prov.,  and  has  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  a college,  prison,  nume- 
rous distilleries,  a large  salt  refinery,  with  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  a considerable 
trade  in  spirits,  tobacco,  and  madder,  and  two 
weekly  markets. 

HASTINGS,  a cinque  port,  parL  bor.,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  same  name,  54  m. 
SSE.  London,  and  3*2  m.  E.  Brighton,  on  the  South 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  22,837,  and 
of  parL  bor.  22,910  m 1861.  Hastings  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a vale,  surrounded  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  hills  and  cliffs, 
the  hitter  of  which  abut  E.  of  the  town,  close  on 
the  shore,  those  on  the  W.  sloping  more  towards 
the  interior ; and  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  mild  cli- 
mate, consequent  on  this  sheltered  position,  its 
high  rank  among  the  watering-places  of  the  S. 
coast  of  England.  Less  than  a century  ago  it 
consisted  of  two  chief  streets,  lined  with  ancient- 
looking houses;  but  within  the  present  century 
many  handsome  streets  and  squares  have  been 
built’,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  the 
apjKa ranee  of  the  beach  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  removal  of  some  old  tenements  which  ob- 
structed the  sea-view.  The  two  par.  churches  are 
ancient  structures;  but  there  are  three  modem 
churches,  among  them  an  iidifice  in  Pelham  Cres- 
cent, erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester. There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters.  There  is  a handsome  town-hall.  A 
grammar-sch<K»l,  founded  in  1619,  is  attended  by 
upwards  of  100  boys;  and  there  is  a free  school 
for  70  boys  and  30*  girls,  with  an  endowment  for 
apprenticing  them.  The  chief  public  buildings 
arc  the  town-hall  and  custom-house:  there  are 
also  extensive  baths,  well-assorted  libraries,  a 
handsome  assembly-room,  a theatre,  a literary  in- 
stitution, and  a savings’  bonk.  Races  were  esta- 
blished in  1827.  The  suburbs  are  very  beautiful, 
furnishing  delightful  drives  and  walks.  Connected 
with  Hostings  in  one  continuous  row  of  houses, 
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and  forming  its  western  suburb,  is  the  village  of 
St,  Leonard’s,  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
D.  Burton,  and  comprising  a fine  church,  a large 
market-place,  and  many  handsome  houses  and 
villas,  occupied  during  the  season  by  people  of 
property  and  fashion.  There  is  a Horn.  Catholic 
training  college  at  St.  Leonard’s;  also  a nunnery. 
The  trade  of  Hastings  seems,  from  the  charters, 
to  have  been  once  very  extensive : and  its  port  or 
road  was  anciently  protected  by  a pier  destroyed 
by  a storm  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  not’ re- 
built. Considerable  quantities  of  fish  arc  taken, 
and  sent  to  the  London  market ; a good  deal  of 
boat-huilding  is  also  carried  on,  and  lime  is  exten- 
sively produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mun. 
gov.  of  the  town,  which  was  vested  in  a mayor  and 
twelve  other  jurats,  and  regulated  by  the  gov. 
charter  of  the  cinque  ports  (20  Charles  II.),  and 
by  one  peculiar  to  itself  (80  Eliz.),  is  now,  under 
the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  committed  to  a mayor,  five 
other  aldermen,  nnd  eighteen  councillors,  the  town 
being  divided  into  three  wards.  Petty  and  ouarter 
sessions  are  held  here,  at  the  latter  of  which  the 
recorder  presides.  Hastings  has  sent  two  mem*, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  43rd  of  Edward  III.,  the 
franchise  till  the  Refomi  Act  having  been  vested 
in  all  resident  freemen  (made  so  by  birth  or  elec- 
tion) not  receiving  alms;  the  number  of  electors 
being  small,  it  had  for  many  years  been  a mere 
nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  gov.  for 
the  time  being.  The  present  pari.  bor.  comprises 
the  town  and  port,  the  liberty  of  the  Sluice,  and  a 
detached  part  of  the  par.  of  St.  Leonard’s.  Reg. 
electors,  1,432  in  1865. 

Hastings  is  a place  of  high  antiquity,  having 
already,  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  attained  such 
importance  as  to  be  made  the  residence  of  a mint- 
master.  On  the  edge  of  the  W.  cliff  are  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  castle,  apparently  of  great  strength, 
and  the  traces  of  walls  indicate  the  town  to  have 
been  fortified.  On  a hill  K.  are  banks  and  trenches, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  bv  William 
the  Norman  during  his  contest  with  Harold  II., 
which  terminated  the  Saxon  dynasty.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  is  closely  connected  ’with  that,  of 
the  cinque  ports,  among  which  it  ranked  first. 
The  cintpit  ports,  or  trailing  towns,  which  were 
selected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early 
superiority  in  navigation,  to  assist  in  protecting 
the  realm  against  invasion,  were  vested  with 
chartered  privileges  from  a very  early  period. 
The  ports  are,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hvthe,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye.  Deal  was  after- 
wards incorporated,  and  made  subject  in  some 
particulars  to  Sandwich.  In  early  times  they 
furnished  among  them  all  the  navy  required  by 
the  state,  and  even  after  the  formation  of  a na- 
tional navv,  were  compelled  to  assist  it  with  their 
vessels,  fn  return  for  these  sendees,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  rendered,  these  corporate  towns, 
together  with  twenty-two  others  suliordinate  to 
them,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
service  on  county  juries  and  in  the  militia,  ami 
the  power  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  even 
in  capital  cases,  in  courts  peculiar,  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  lord  warden.  These  exclusive 
privileges  were  suffered  to  continue,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  community  at  large,  and  even  of  the 
towns  themselves,  till  tlie  Pari,  and  Mun.  Refomi 
Acts  reduced  them,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
sessions-court  and  the  exemption  from  serving  on 
county  juries,  to  the  level  of  other  towns. 

HATFIELD,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  bund.  Broadwater,  near  the  Lea,  18  m. 
NNW.  Jxmdon,  and  7 m.  E.  St.  Albans,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  3,871  in 
1861.  This  place  was  granted  in  the  10th  ceu- 
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turv  to  the  Abbey  of  Klv  ; and  on  the  conversion 
of  the  latter  into  a bishopric  the  manor-house 
became  a jwilace  of  the  bishops,  whence  it  has 
been  called  Bishops  Hatfield.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  hod  reaided  in  the  bishop’s  palace  for  some 
time  previously  to  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  was  very  much  attached  to  the  place,  pre- 
vailed on  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  alienate  it  to  the 
crown,  in  exchange  for  other  property.  In  the 
succeeding  reign,  Janies  I.  exchanged  the  manor 
of  Hatfield  with  his  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  earl 
of  Salisbury*,  for  the  manor  and  park  of  Theobalds. 
Its  new  master  erected  the  present  magnificent 
quadrangular  mansion,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  baronial  buildings  of  that  age.  A few* 
years  since  it  was  materially  injured  by  fire  ; but 
It  has  been  restored,  with  great  taste,  quite  in  the 
old  style.  The  town  is  small,  and  unimportant; 
it  has  a handsome  church,  with  an  embattled 
tower. 

HAVANNAH,  or  HAVANA  (Span.  Uahana, , 
* the  harbour*),  a large  and  nourishing  marit.  and 
commercial  city,  the  cap.  of  the  isl  of  Cuba,  and, 
perhaps,  next  to  New  York,  the  greatest  em- 
porium in  the  W.  hemisphere.  It  stands  on  the 
NW,  coast  of  the  Island,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world ; lat.  23° 
8'  16"  X.  long.  82°  22'  46"  W.  The  pop.  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  amounted  in  1791  to  44,337,  in 
1810  to  96,304,  ar.d  in  1827  to  94,023,  of  whom 
46,621  were  whites,  and  23,562  free  mu  lat  toes 
and  blacks,  the  residue  being  slaves.  According 
to  a rough  enumeration  of  the  vear  1861,  the  pop. 
of  the  city,  including  all  its  suburbs,  amounted  to 
201,500. 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets 
to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and 
excellent  harbour,  the  Havannah  is,  in  a political 
point  of  view,  bv  far  the  most  important  marit. 
station  in  the  W.  Indies.  For  a long  period  it 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Cuba;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial 
system,  various  ports  (such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  Matanzas),  that  were  hardly  known  30  years 
ago,  have  become  places  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Ilavannah  is,  therefore,  entirely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  pop.  in  the  city, 
and  generally  throughout  the  island.  The  port 
of  Havannah  is  the  finest  in  the  YV.  Indies,  and 
one  of  the  best  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without 
bar  or  obstruction  of  any  sort,  and  within,  it 
expands  into  a magnificent  bay,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1,000  large  ships ; vessels  of  the 
greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the 
quays.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and 
on  the  YV.  side  of  the  bay ; the  suburb  Regia  is 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  Monro  and  Punta 
castles,  the  former  on  the  E.,  ami  the  latter  on 
the  YYr.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are 
strongly  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city  ; the  citadel 
is  also  a fortress  of  great  strength ; and  fortifica- 
tions have  been  erected  on  such  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  an  command  the  citv  or  port.  The 
city-proper,  which  stands  upon  level  ground,  is 
nl>out  2,100  yds.  in  length  by  1,200  brond,  and 
contains  but  a small  portion  of  the  total  pop. 
It  is  separated  on  the  YV.  by  a ditch  and  glacis 
from  its  suburbs  of  Salud,  Guadalupe,  Jesus- 
Jlaria.  Cerro,  and  Horcon.  YVithin  the  walls,  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  mostly  unpaved; 
but  in  the  suburbs,  particularly  Salud,  they  are 
wider  and  better  laid  out.  The  Havannah  was 
formerly  very  much  exposed,  in  the  autumn,  to 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  owing  partly  to 
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the  filth  of  the  city,  the  want  of  common  sewer?, 
and  the  contiguity  of  marshes;  but  of  late  years, 
the  cleanliness  and  police  of  oil  parts  of  the  town 
have  been  very  materially  improved,  and  fever  is 
much  less  prevalent  and  fatal  The  houses, 
within  the  walls,  are  all  of  stone ; without,  they 
are  of  various  materials.  The  public  edifices,  such 
as  the  cathedral,  government  house,  admiralty, 
arsenal,  general  post-office,  and  royal  tobacco- 
factory,  are  less  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
solidity  of  construction.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
which  contains  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  removed 
thither  from  St.  Domingo  in  1796,  there  are  9 
par.  churches,  6 others  connected  with  hospitals 
and  military  orders,  5 clmjH-ls  or  hermitages,  1 1 
convents,  a university,  2 colleges,  a botanical 
garden,  anatomical  museum  and  lecture-rooms, 
an  academy  of  painting,  a school  of  navigation, 
and  above  70  ordinary  schools  for  both  sexes. 
The  chari table  institutions  consist  of  the  Com 
Real  de  Benrficrnria,  a penitentiary  or  roagdaleu 
asylum,  a foundling  asylum,  and  7 hospitals,  one 
of  which  comprises  a lunatic  asylum.  The  Com 
Real  also  has  within  its  walls  two  other  lunatic 
asylums,  with  altout  180  patients,  an  hospital  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  boys’  and  girls’  schools. 
The  revenues  of  this  institution,  derived  from 
landed  and  household  property,  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, government  grants,  taxes  on  the  flour 
imported  at  the  Havannah  and  Matonzas,  on 
public  billiard-tables,  landing-places,  a poll  tax. 
and  various  other  sources,  amount  to  from  56,000 
to  60,000  dollars  a year,  the  whole  of  which  sum 
is  annually  expended  on  objects  of  the  chanty. 
There  are  3 theatres,  an  amphitheatre  for  bull- 
fights, and  several  handsome  public  promenades. 
The  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  city.  In  the  latter,  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates,  and  war  brigs  and  schooners  have  been 
built.  Tlie  saw-mills  there  are  turned  by  water 
from  an  aqueduct,  which  also  supplies  the  shipping 
in  the  port. 

At  the  village  of  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour,  there  are  also  some  w harfs 
and  shipyards,  at  which  vessels  of  all  classes  may 
be  laid  up,  fitted  out,  or  repaired.  This  village 
is  notorious  as  the  resort  of  the  slavers  frequenting 
the  Havannah,  at  which  port  a considerable 
number  of  the  slaves  brought  into  Culm  are 
landed.  (For  accounts  of  tlie  articles  of  import 
and  export  at  the  Havannah,  the  duties  levied 
on  Spanish  and  foreign  trading  vessels,  &c\,  sec 
Cuba.) 

The  Havannah  is  on  episcopal  see,  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  government,  and  the  residence  of 
all  the  colonial  authorities,  except  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  justice,  which  sits  at  Puerto 
Principe.  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  have  consuls  resident  at  this  city.  It 
has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cigars,  for  which 
it  is  widely  celebrated ; its  other  manufactures, 
of  coarse  woollens,  straw  hats,  Ac.,  are  compara- 
tively unimportant.  This  city  was  founded  in 
1511,  by  Diego  Velasquez;  it  was  taken  by  a 
French  pirate  in  1563 ; afterwards  by  the  English, 
French,  and  buccaneers ; and  again  by  the  English 
in  1762,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the 
peace  of  1763. 

HAVERFORD-YVEST  (called  by  the  Welsh 
Hwfordd , a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  river-port, 
and  co.  of  itself  in  S.  YY'ales,  locally  in  the  co. 
Pembroke,  of  which  it  is  the  can.,  on  the  Cleddv, 
near  where  it  falls  into  a creek  stretching  from 
the  N.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  205  m.  YY\  by  N. 
London,  and  276J  m.  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  7,019  in  1861.  The  town  lies,  in  a very 
picturesque  manner,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
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of  very  Bteep  bills : the  river  Cleddy  passes  through  I houses  and  numerous  shops,  completely  traverses 
its  E.  part,  terminating  in  the  creek.  It  is  paved  1 the  town  S.  to  N.,  from  tlie  Place  de  la  Bourse , on 
ami  lighted  with  gas;  but  High  Street  and  ; one  of  the  quays,  to  the  Ingouvillo  gates : this  is 
Market  Street,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
improvements  in  paving,  are  still  dangerously 
steep.  The  handsomest  of  the  churches  is  St. 

Mary’s,  a cathedral-like  structure  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, surmounted  bv  a large  square  tower.  St. 

Martin's  is  an  extensive  and  lofty  structure,  ap- 
parently an  appendage  to  the  castle,  and  has  a 
tower  and  spire.  Outside  the  town,  at  the  top  of  rounded  by  trenches.  The  tower  of  Francis  I.,  a 
the  hill,  is  St.  Thomas’s,  said  to  have  been  built  heavy  round  edifice  of  freestone,  built  by  that 
in  1225 ; and  there  is  a low  turreted  church  at  monarch,  nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  and  85  in  di- 
Prendergast.  There  are  several  chapels  for  Me-  ameter,  guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  on  one 
tluslists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  the  Society  side,  and  n small  battery,  mounting  six  pieces  of 
of  Friends.  A charity  school,  for  clothing  ami  cannon,  on  the  other.  The  citadel,  constructed  by 
educating  24  boys  and  12  girls,  was  founded  in  Richelieu  in  1564,  comprises  the  barracks,  military 
1684 ; and  a free  grammar  school  was  established  arsenal,  and  residence  of  the  governor.  Havre  has 
in  1614,  and  endowed  with  lands  for  the  gratui-  few  other  public  buildings  worth  notice;  the  chief 
tous  educat  ion  of  the  sons  of  poor  burgesses.  The  are — the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a singular  edifice 
town-lmll  is  a respectable  building,  but  placed  so  of  the  16th  century,  the  marine  arsenal,  new 
as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  St.  Mary’s  church.  A theatre,  commenced  1817,  exchange,  custom- 
morket-house,  built  by  the  corporation,  was  house,  entrep6t~<feneral,  royal  tobacco-manufactory, 
opened  in  1825.  A modem  gaol  stands  on  the  and  a public  library  with  15,000  vols.  It  has 
green,  near  St.  Thomas's  church.  Overhanging  numerous  public  fountains,  and  is  well  supplied 
the  town  is  the  ruined  keep  of  an  old  castle;  and  with  water,  conveyed  by  pipes  from  the  vicinity, 
within  the  precincts  of  an  old  priory  of  Black  The  port,  which  i9  the  best  and  most  accessible 
Canons,  some  ruins  of  which  are  yet  standing.  A on  the  coast,  consists  of  8 basins  separated  from 
dockyard  and  quays  have  been  constructed  for  each  other,  and  from  the  outer  port,  by  4 locks, 
the  convenience  of  the  shipping.  Vessels  of  100  and  capable  of  accommodating  about  450  ships, 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides ; A large  body  of  water  being  retained  by  a sluice, 
but  at  neaps,  vessels  much  exceeding  30  tons  and  discharged  at  ebb  tide,  clears  the  entrance  of 
cannot  come  up.  Hard  coal,  for  malting,  is  ex-  the  harbour,  and  prevents  accumulations  of  filth, 
ported  to  the  S.  const  of  England,  and  to  London ; Two  lighthouses,  60  feet  high,  325  feet  apart,  and 
shop  goods  are  brought  by  water ; and  about  exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on  Cape  de 
half  a dozen  timber  ships  unlade  here  in  the  year,  la  Hfeve,  a promontory  altout  2 m.  NNW.  Havre, 
Butter  and  oats  are  exported ; hut  the  most  im-  I and  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and  there 
portant  native  commodity  is  the  cattle,  a great  \ is  also  a brilliant  harbour  light,  at  the  entrance  of 
quantity  of  which  is  sold  for  the  English  market,  the  port,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty. 

Haverford-west  was  first  chartered  in  the  reign  Havre  has  2 roadsteads;  the  great,  or  outer,  is 
of  Richard  II. ; but  its  governing  charter,  down  to  about  a league  from  the  j>ort,  and  the  little,  or  inner 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1845,  roadstead,  about  half  a league.  They  are  separated 
W'os  that  granted  in  7 .lames  I.  The  bor.  is  now  by  the  sand  bank  called  F Eclat,  between  which 
governed  by  a mayor.  3 other  aldermen,  and  12  and  the  bank  called  Les  Hauls  de  la  Rtule,  is  the 
councillors:  corporation  revenue  in  18-17,  8161  W.  passage  to  the  port.  In  the  great  road  there 
Haverford-west  has  sent  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  are  from  6 to  7£  fatnorns  water  at.  ebb ; and  in  the 
since  the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.  Previously  to  the  little,  from  3 to  3|.  Large  ships  always  lie  in  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  former.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  21  to  27  feet, 
iuhab.  of  the  town  and  co.  paying  scot  and  lot.  and  and  by  taking  advantage  of  it  the  largest  class  of 
in  the  burgesses,  who  became  so  by  birth,  send-  merchantmen  enter  the  port.  The  water  in  the 
tude,  or  election.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  harbour  does  not  begin  perceptibly  to  subside  till 
the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  by  adding  to  the  old  about  3 hours  after  high  water— a peculiarity 
bor.,  or  town  and  co.  of  Haverford-west,  portions  ascribed  to  the  current  down  the  Seine,  across  the 
of  the  pare,  of  Prendergast  and  Ugmaston : the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  being  sufficiently  power- 
towns  of  Fishguard  and  Narberth  were  then  also  ful  to  ilAm  up  for  a while  the  water  in  the  latter, 
made  contributory  boroughs.  Registered  electors  Large  fleets,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
in  the  three  boroughs,  852  in  1865.  The  assizes  are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a single  tide,  and  get 
and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  arc  held  here,  to  sea,  even  thongh  the  wind  should  be  unfavour- 
Markcts  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ; fairs  for  able.  Havre  being  the  sea-port  of  Paris,  most  of 
horses  and  live  stock.  May  12,  June  1?,  July  18,  , the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  destined 
Sept  28,  Oct.  18.  This  town  was  anciently  the  ; for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.  The 
cap.  of  the  Flemish  possessions  in  Pembrokeshire.  ; chief  imports  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  indigo, 
Its  castle  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  earl  tobacco,  hides,  dyewoods,  spices,  drugs,  timber, 
of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  century.  j iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  grain,  and  flour.  The  chief 

HAVRE  (LE)  (formerly  Hatrt-de-  Grace),  a exports  are  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace, 
fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  port  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery.  Burgundy,  Cham- 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inforieure,  pagne,  and  other  wines,  brandy,  glass,  furniture, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  books,  and  articles  de  Paris.  Havre  receives 
Seine,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  42  m.  seven-tenths  of  the  cotton  imported  into  France, 
W.  Rouen,  and  109  WNW.  Paris,  on  the  terminus  more  than  half  the  tobacco,  and  wood  for  cabinet 
of  the  Paris- Rouen- Havre  railway.  Pop.  74.336  work,  half  the  potash  and  indigo,  more  than  two- 
in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  a low  alluvial  tract  fifths  of  the  rice  and  dye-woods,  and  more  than  a 
of  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  di-  third  part  of  the  sugar  and  coffee.  As  respects 
vided  in  two  unequal  porta  by  its  outer  port  and  i cotton,  Havre  is  to  France  what  Liverpool  is  to 
basins,  which  stretch  into  the  town  and  insulate  England. 

the  quarter  of  St.  Francis.  A fine  main  street,  Moat  of  the  goods  imported  at  Havre  are  destined 

the  liue  de  Paris,  wide,  clean,  and  lined  with  good  for  the  internal  consumption  of  France.  The 


the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity ; the  other 
streets  present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  nine 
quays,  which,  with  the  High  Street,  form  the  fa- 
vourite promenades.  The  fortifications,  liegun  by 
Louis  XII.,  continued  by  many  succeeding  sove- 
reigns, and  perfected  by  Napoleon,  are  about  3^  m. 
in  circuit,  anti  consist  of  bastioued  ramparts  sur- 
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coasting  trade  has  increased  very  largely  of  late 
years,  as  Is  proved  by  the  great  increase  of  French 
wines,  soaps,  and  other  produce  imported  at  Paris 
from  Havre,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  cap.  by 
land.  The  coasting  vessels  in  many  cases  transfer 
their  cargoes  to  large  barges,  called  chalantls.  which 
are  towed  by  steam  ns  far  as  Koucn,  and  by  horses 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Paris. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  that  arrived  in 
the  |K>rt  in  1803  with  cargoes,  including  212  pas- 
senger steamers  from  London  and  Southampton, 
amounted  to  1,111,  against  1,020  in  the  year 
1802.  Of  this  number,  -137  were  laden  with  coal, 
against  400  similarly  laden  in  1802.  Of  vessels 
bearing  the  French  flag,  4,320  (including  the 
coasting  trade)  arrived  in  the  port  in  1803, 
against  4.941  in  the  year  1802.  Of  vessels  hear- 
ing the  dag  of  other  natiuns,  254  arrived  in  1803, 
against  310  in  1802. 

Havre  has  manufactures  of  chemical  products, 
furniture  for  the  colonies,  earthenware,  starch,  oil, 
and  tobacco,  besides  good  building  docks,  rope- 
walks,  breweries,  Ac.;  and  many  females  are  oc- 
cupied with  making  lace. 

On  a height  immediately  N.  of  Havre  is  its 
well  built  and  pleasant  suburb  of  Ingouville.  In 
that  village  is  the  Hospice  iT Havre,  founded  by 
Henry  II.  1554,  and  removed  to  Ingouville  in 
1009,  at  which  establishment  it  is  estimated  that 
alsmt  120  sick  persons,  and  upwards  of  500  aged, 
orphan,  or  infirm,  are  annually  provided  for. 

HAWICK,  a bor.  of  barony,  and  eminent  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Box  burg,  on 
level  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot.  46  m. 
SE.  Edinburgh,  and  43  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlisle,  on 
the  Edinburgh-Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  8,191  in 
1801.  A small  mountain  stream,  called  the  Slit- 
terig,  falls  into  the  Teviot,  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  town.  The  country  round  is  mountainous 
and  pastoral,  except  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  two  rivers  flow.  The  town  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  bank  of  the  Teviot,  and  to 
the  parish  of  its  own  name,  but  its  boundaries  now 
extend  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
parish  of  Wilton. 

Hawick  consists  chiefly  of  a single  street,  £ m. 
in  length,  which  forms  the  line  of  the  public  road ; 
but  there  are  several  suburban  streets,  of  which 
the  largest  and  the  most  elegant  is  the  Crescent, 
built  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river.  The  town, 
the  houses  of  which  are  of  stone  and  slated,  has  a 
substantial  thriving  appearance ; and  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  Teviot  and  Slitterig  flowing 
over  a pebbly  bed,  with  the  mountains  which  so 
closely  environ  it,  give  it  a high  degree  of  pictu- 
resque beauty.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Being  a border  town,  and  consequently 
of  old  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  English,  the 
houses  were  anciently  built  with  stone  walls  and 
vaulted  below,  without  any  door  to  the  street,  but 
having  an  archway,  giving  access  to  a court-yard 
behind,  from  which  alone  entrance  to  the  house 
was  obtained.  Of  these  structures  a few  speci- 
mens yet  remain.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Teviot,  and  two  over  the  Slitterig,  one  of  the  lat- 
ter being  supposed  to  he  of  Homan  origin.  The 
only  public  buildings  are  the  subscription  rooms, 
the  town-house,  the  parish  church,  with  a small 
square  spire,  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. 

Hawick  lias  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  thongs,  gloves,  candles,  machinery  for  tanning 
of  leather,  and  other  branches ; but  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  that  for  which  the  town  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  a department  of  industry  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  command  of  water-power 
which  the  Teviot  and  Slitterig  afford,  and  to  the 
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wool-growing  district  in  the  middle  of  which  Hawick 
is  situated.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  was  estalh- 
lished  in  1752;  the  inkle  (a  species  of  tape)  manu- 
facture in  1783,  and  that  of  cloth  in  1787.  But 
these  have  very  generally  given  way  to  the  manu- 
facture of  stockings  and  under-clothing,  intro- 
duced in  1771.  But  comparatively  trifling  progress 
was  made  in  the  manufacture  till  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  which  took  place  ulsnit  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  since  which  the  business  has 
been  steadily  advancing. 

Hawick  has  been  a bur.  of  barony  from  nn  early 
•late.  But  its  present  charter  was  granted  by 
William  Douglas,  of  I) rum lan rig,  in  1537,  ami 
confirmed  by  Queen  Man*,  in  1545.  The  feudal 
superiority  of  the  bor.  descended  to  the  barons  of 
Buecleugh  till  1747,  when,  all  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions being  almlished  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
Duke  of  Buecleugh  received  400/.  in  compensation 
for  the  regality.  From  its  situation  near  the 
English  border,  Hawick  was  exposed  to  that  con- 
tinual hostility  and  commotion  which  for  centu- 
ries distinguished  that  portion  of  the  empire.  It 
was  bunit  down  in  1418.  It  suffered  severely  in 
1544,  when  the  whole  district  of  Teviotdale  was 
laid  waste  by  the  English.  To  prevent  its  occu- 
pation by  die  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in 
1570,  the  inhabitants  themselves  tore  off  the  thatch 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  set  fire  to  it  on 
the  streets,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Black  Tower,  the  whole  town  was  completely  con- 
sumed. The  inhabs.  of  Hawick  mustered  strong 
in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  were  there  nearly 
extirpated;  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing their  standard,  which  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served. 

There  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  situated  at 
the  W,  extremity  of  the  town,  called  * the  Mote.’ 
used,  in  ancient  times,  for  meetings  both  judicial 
and  deliberative.  Bran x holm  Castle,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Scots  of  Buccleuch,  and  celebrated  in 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  is  situated  within 
2 m.  of  the  town.  Several  eminent  persons  have 
been  born  in  or  connected  with  Hawick.  Gnwin 
Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  and  the 
translator  of  Virgil’s  /Knell,  was  rector  of  Hftwick 
in  1496;  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville,  minister  of  Jed- 
burgh, and  author  of  a History  of  Queen  Anne, 
anil  other  works,  was  bom  in  the  burgh ; the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  author  of  Essays  on  Government,  was 
a dissenting  clergyman  here;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson,  author  of  the  History  of  Hawick,  a native 
of  the  burgh,  died  here  in  1837. 

II AYE  (LA),  a small  town  of  France,  dep. 
Indre-et- Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  ('reuse,  30  in. 
S.  Tours.  Pop.  1,620  in  1861.  The  town  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  native  place  of  Descartes, 
born  here  on  the  31st  March,  I;i96.  The  house  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  almost  religious 
care  and  veneration.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
small  places  of  the  name,  iir  the  departments  of 
Vosges  and  Eure,  this  town  is  often  called  I a j 
Haye  Descartes. 

HAY TI,  or  HAITI  (Carih.  the  mountainous 
country),  the  original  and  now'  revived  name  of 
one  of  the  W.  India  islands,  being,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  Columbus 
gave  it  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently also  called  St.  Dominyo,  from  the  city  of 
that  name  on  its  SE.  coast.  The  French  be- 
stowed on  it  the  deserved  epithet  of  la  Rdne  ties 
Antilles.  It  lies  between  la  t.  17°  40' and  19°5K' 
N.,  and  long.  68°  24’  and  74°  35'  W. ; having  X. 
the  Atlantic,  K.  the  Mona  Passage,  separating  it 
from  Porto  liico,  from  which  it  is  76  in.  distant, 
S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  W.  the  Windw*ard  Pass- 
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age,  which  lies  between  it  ami  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
its  N\V.  point  being  48  m.  E.  of  the  former,  and 
its  SYV.  112  m.  K.  of  the  latter.  Its  shape 
is  somewhat  triangular,  the  apex  directed 
eastward ; but  it  has  several  considerable  penin- 
sulas and  promontories,  which  render  its  outline 
very  irregular.  Greatest  length,  YV.  to  E.,  about 
400  m.;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  m.,  near  its  E. 
extremity,  to  loo  in.,  about  its  centre.  The  island 
is  divided  into  two  states,  the  first,  the  republic  of 
Hayti,  having  an  area  of  668  geographical  sq. 
m.,  with  an  estira.  pop.  of  700,000;  and  the  latter, 
known  as  San  Domingo,  and,  since  1 Util,  a depend- 
ency of  Spain,  with  an  area  of  810  geogr.  sq.  m., 
and*  an  cstim.  pop.  of  200,000. 

Physical  Geography. — The  surface  of  Hayti  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  generally  mountainous ; but 
there  are  some  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the 
E.  The  mountain  system  is  complicated,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a clear  idea  of  it  without  the 
aid  of  a map,  A great  mountain  knot,  the  Cihao, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  from  which  two 
parallel  chains,  running  E.  and  W.,  extend 
through  the  island  in  its  entire  length.  The  lof- 
tiest summits  of  the  Cibao  are  considerably  more 
than  6,000  ft.  in  height.  In  the  SYV.  is  an  addi- 
tional mountain  chain,  which  stretches  YV.  to  the 
extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  ter- 
minating in  ('ape  Tiburon.  Between  this  penin- 
sula anti  the  NYV.  promontory  of  the  island  Is  the 
spacious  bay  of  Gonaive,  including  the  island  of 
tne  same  name,  and  having  at  its  head  Port  Ke- 
publicain  (or  Port-au- Prince).  Tortuga  is  oppo- 
site the  NYY*.  promontory.  The  shores  of  Hayti 
are  in  general  hold,  except  on  the  E.,  where  low 
and  swampy  lands  prevail.  They  are  almost  every 
where  surrounded  by  small  uninhabited  islands 
and  dangerous  reefs,  ’but  they  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, many  excellent  harbours,  especially  along 
the  N.  and  YV’.  coasts.  The  largest  plain,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Lot  Llanos,  in  the  SE.,  extends 
along  the  coast  for  80  in.,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  20  to  25  m.  It  is  said  to  he  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  most  tropical  products,  but  has 
always  consisted  chietiy  oi  wide  savannahs,  used 
for  pasture  lands.  N.  of  it,  enclosed  between  two 
mountain  ranges,  is  the  more  productive  plain  of 
Vega  Ke&le,  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  foregoing. 
In  the  YY’.  half  of  the  island  are  the  large  plains  of 
Artibonitc  and  the  Cul-de-Sac.  The  lost  named, 
E.  of  Port-au-Prince,  Is  from  30  to  40  m.  long,  by 
about  9 broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire  sugar- 
garden,  though  now  almost  wholly  waste.  .There 
arc  several  plains  of  less  extent,  lluyti  is  in  most 
parts  profusely  watered ; it  has  numerous  rivers, 
the  largest  being  the  Y’aque,  Yuna,  Nieve,  and 
Artibonite,  which  disemliogue  on  the  N.,  E.,  S., 
and  YV\  coasts.  These  are  navigable  for  a great 
port  of  their  course ; they  are  generally  deep,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  are,  near  their  mouths,  as 
wide  os  the  Thames  at  Yrauxball.  Three  lakes  of 
considerable  size  exist  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Hcuriquillo ; the  largest  is  about 
60  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt  water,  while  the  ad- 
jacent lake  of  Azney  is  fresh. 

The  climate  of  the  low  lands  is  very  unhealthy 
to  Europeans;  and  Mackenzie  says  that  ‘ the  vel- 
low  fever  would  effectually  secure  the  island,  iu 
case  of  external  attack,  if  the  policy  of  abandoning 
the  coasts  and  destroying  the  towns  were  acted 
on.’  (Notes  on  Haiti,  vol.  ii.)  The  excessive 
heats  of  the  plains  are,  however,  tempered  by 
fresh  sea  breezes  at  night  The  temperature,  of 
course,  decreases  with  the  elevation,  and  in  the 
mountains  the  cold  is  often  piercing.  The  year, 
os  elsewhere  between  the  tropics,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  change  of 


the  seasons  is  accompanied  by  stormy  weather; 
hut  hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  ns  in  most  of 
the  other  Antilles,  nor  are  earthquakes  common, 
though  in  1770  a convulsion  of  that  kind  de- 
stroyed Port-au-Prince. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geology;  a limestone 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  containing 
vestiges  of  marine  shells,  is  a prevalent  formation. 
The  toil  is  almost  universally  n deep  vegetable 
mould,  the  fertility  of  which  is  scarcely  equalled. 
The  mountains,  even  to  their  summits,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
neater  part  of  the  bland  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  mahogany,  iron-wood,  logwood,  cedars, 
and  other  large  and  useful  trees,  or  an  impenetrable 
underwood.  The  plantain,  potato,  vanilla,  manioc, 
A c.  arc  indigenous ; as  is  the  palmetto,  or  cabbage- 
tree.  The  latter  is  * truly  the  prop  of  the  E.  llay- 
tian,  who  eats  the  upper  portion  of  it,  builds  and 
covers  his  house  with  its  various  parts,  and  fashions 
his  furniture  out  of  its  trunk.'  Of  several  kinds 
of  quadrupeds  found  by  the  first  Euro|>eaii  settlers, 
the  agouti  is  the  only  one  remaining.  Parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  waterfowl,  are 
very  abundant ; the  alligator,  cayman,  iguana, 
turtles.  Sec.  almund  in  the  larger  rivers;  several 
kinds  of  serpents  are  met  with  ; and  the  Crustacea 
and  testace a afford  a plentiful  supply  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  Hayti  produces 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron  of  good  quality,  and 
rock-salt.  The  principal  copper-mine  yields  an 
ore  containing  a considerable  admixture  of  gold, 
and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers  contain  a 
good  deal  of  gold-dust,  small  quantities  of  which 
are  collected  : the  working  of  gold  mines  has, 
however,  entirely  ceased.  The  mines  of  Cibao, 
which  have  long  been  unproductive,  are  said  by 
Robertson  to  have  yielded  for  mnnv  years  a re- 
venue of  400,000 pesos  (nearly  100,00()f.)  annually; 
hut  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  excessive  destruction  of  the  original  in- 
habitants in  the  working  of  these  and  other  mines, 
the  Spaniards  derived  so  little  advantage  from 
them,  that  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  ramie  a descent 
on  the  island  in  1568,  the  inhabitants  were  so 
wretchedly  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to  use  pieces 
of  leather  as  a substitute  for  money.  (Edwards, 
L 110,  ed.  1819.) 

History  and  Resources. — The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1495, 
at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
five  states.  Having  token  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  the  town  of 
La  Isabella  on  the  N.  coast,  and  established  in  it, 
under  his  brother  Diego,  the  first  colonv  planted 
by  Europeans  in  the  new  world.  The  city  of  Sr, 
Domingo,  which  subsequently  gave  its  name  to 
the  entire  island,  was  founded  in  1498.  The  island 
is  believed  to  have  contained,  at  the  epoch  of  its 
discovery  bv  the  Spaniards,  above  1,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  Corrib  tribe  of  Indians.  But  in 
consequence  of  their  wholesale  butchery  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  the  severe  drudgery  they  were 
compelled  to  undergo  in  the  mines,  the  natives 
were  reduced  to  about  60,000  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years.  (Robertson's  America,  i.  185,  ed. 
1777.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon,  in 
fact,  wholly  destroyed ; and  their  place  was  at 
first  very  inadequately  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly 
carried  off  from  the  flahama  islands,  and  adven- 
turers from  Spain  and  other  European  countries, 
and  in  the  following  century  by  the  importation 
of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  from  Africa.  The 
Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  whole  island 
till  1665,  when  the  French  obtained  a footing  on 
its  YY’.  coasts,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
colony  that  afterwards  became  so  nourishing.  In 
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1691,  Spain  ceded  lo  France  hnlf  tho  island;  and  j 
in  1776  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  ! 
farther  augmented.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1722, 
when  the  monopoly  of  trading  companies  was  put 
an  end  to,  that  the  French  part  of  the  island  began 
rapidly  to  advance  in  pop.  and  wealth.  From 
1776  to  1789  the  colony  had  attained  the  acme  of 
its  prosperity;  and  its  produce  and  commerce  were 
then  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  W. 
Imlia’islands.  I nhappily,  however,  this  prosperity 
was  as  brief  as  it  was  signal ; and  the  min  that 
has  overwhelmed  the  colony  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  sketch,  how 
slight  soever,  of  the  events  by  which  this  de- 
struction was  brought  about,  and  by  which  the 
blacks  of  llayti  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  the  whites,  and  founded  an 
inde|>endent  state,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  negroes 
in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated 
at  from  480,000  to  600,000.  That  a good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  existed  amongst  them  is  certain; 
but  there  was  no  disposition  to  revolt,  and  the  rash 
and  injudicious  proceedings  of  the  mother  country, 
the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  as- 
sembly, and  the  deep-rooted  animosities  of  the 
whites  and  mulattoes,  were  the  prominent  causes 
of  the  revolution.  The  proscriptions,  ruin,  blood- 
shed, and  atrocities  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  brought  about,  nre,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  pa- 
ralleled. In  1800,  llayti  was  proclaimed  inde- 
pendent; and  its  independence  was  consolidated 
by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1803. 
This  was  effected  by  Dessalines,  who  erected  the 
French  or  W.  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire, 
of  which  he  became  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
James  I.  His  despotism  and  cruelty  having  ren- 
dered him  universally  detested,  Dessalines  was 
slain  in  an  insurrection  in  1806,  and  llayti  was 
divided  among  several  chieftains,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  (,’hristophc  in  the  NW.  and  Pet  ion  in 
the  SW.  In  1811,  the  former  made  himself  be 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.: 
jVtion  continued  to  act  as  president  of  a republic 
till  his  decease  in  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Boyer.  The  latter,  after  the  suicide  of  Chris- 
tophe,  in  1820,  took  possession  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  having,  in 
1821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  govern- 
ment, he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  llayti. 

The  whole  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
the  three  provinces  was  763,923  earreaux,  equal  to 
2,289,480  English  acres,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
were  situated  in  the  mountains.  The  French,  who 
justly  considered  this  their  most  valuable  colony, 
cultivated  its  territory  with  the  greatest  care. 
Every  plantation  was  laid  out  with  the  utmost 
neatness,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bring  every  portion 
of  the  soil  into  use  in  its  proper  order  of  succes- 
sion. Artificial  irrigation  was  effected  on  a large 
scale,  and  the  remains  of  the  aqueducts  in  the 
plain  of  Cayes  are  really  magnificent.  The  growth 
of  sugar  engaged  the  largest  share  of  attention ; 
the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  making  the  ave- 
rage produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly 
two- thirds  more  than  the  geueral  yield  of  the  land 
in  canes  in  Jamaica.  (Edwards,  p.  135.)  The 
coffee  plantations  were  also  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, and  those  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  had 
begun  to  be  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to  indivi- 
duals, and  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Besides  these 
staples,  large  quantities  of  Indian  com,  rice,  pulse, 
and  almost  every  description  of  vegetables  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  were  grown. 
The  live  stock  in  the  French  colony  consisted  of 
about  4U,<)00  horses,  5O,U00  mules,  and  250,000 


cattle  and  sheep.  The  Spaniards  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  culture  of  their  portion  of  the 
Island.  The  example  of  the  French,  indeed,  sti- 
mulated them  to  grow  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
some  of  the  other  staple  products  of  the  Antilles; 
but  their  chief  source  of  wealth  consisted  in  the 
herds  of  cattle  they  reared  on  their  extensive  sa- 
vannahs. With  these  they  supplied  their  French 
neighbours,  whose  demands  were  large ; besides 
which,  they  exported  a good  many  to  Jamaica 
and  Cuba.  Hides  were  also  one  of  their  chief 
articles  of  export,  and,  according  to  Edwards, 
many  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides  only. 
The  occasional  cutting  of  malioganv,  cedar,  and 
other  kinds  of  timber,  made  up  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  their  resources.  It  is  stated  that  the  French 
iiirch&sed  annually  upwards  of  25,000  head  of 
mmed  cattle,  nnd  about  2,500  mules  and  horses ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards  also  transmitted  upwards 
of  half  a million  of  dollars  in  specie,  during  tho 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  negroes.  Large  shipments  of  ma- 
hogany and  dye-woods  found  their  way  to  Spain 
and  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  U.  States,  and 
Jamaica,  and  a considerable  intercourse  was  kept 
up  with  Porto  Kico  and  the  Spanish  main.  Most 
of  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonists  was,  how- 
ever, illicit,  the  facilities  for  smuggling  being  quite 
as  great  as  the  advantages  derived  from  evading 
the  heavy  duties  imposts!  on  commerce. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  ex- 
ports from  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  during 
each  of  the  three  years  ending  1789 : — 


Article* 

Q nan  title* 

Value  In  LJrrw 

■ Clayed  sugar  . lbs. 

68.64i.2U 

41,049.649 

Muscovado  do.  „ 

86.649.829 

34,619.931 

Coffee  . . , „ 

71,668,187 

71,663.187 

Cotton  . . . „ 

6,698,868 

12.397,716 

Indigo  . . hhds. 

951,607 

8,664.463 

Molasses  . „ 

23,061 

2,767.320 

Rum  . . ,, 

2,600 

312,1X10 

Raw  Hides  . No. 

6,600 

62,000 

Tanned  ditto  „ 

7,900 

11 8/8)0 

TotAl  Value 

at  Torts  of  \ 

171.544.666= 

Shipping 

. . . t 

£1.765,129 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  revolution  which 
abolished  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  was  an  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. From  1794,  the  year  in  which  the  slaves 
were  declared  free  by  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  to  1796,  the  value  of  the  exported  produce 
had  sunk  to  8,606,720  livres,  being  only  about  5 
per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  in  1789;  and  seven 
years  afterwards,  the  country  had  l»«comc  almost 
a desert,  not  only  from  the  waste  of  civil  war,  but 
also  from  the  indolence  of  the  black  pop.  The 
famous  Toussaint  rOuverture  adopted  coercive 
measures  to  restore  agriculture;  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  other  will  ever  l*e 
effectual  in  such  a country  to  inq>el  the  negro  to 
labour.  By  an  edict  issued  in  1800,  Toussaint 
obliged  every  Havtian  not  a proprietor  of  land 
(with  a few  exceptions)  to  hire  himself  as  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  to  some  proprietor,  without  the 
power  subsequently  to  w ithdraw  himself  from  his 
service.  The  lal>ouring  classes  were  thus  again 
rendered  slaves  in  fact,  though  not  in  appearance. 
The  use  of  the  whip  was  abolished ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sabre,  musket,  and  luwonet,  in  the 
hands  of  a military  police,  were  employed  to  keep 
the  peasantry  at  work.  This  object  was  enforced 
with  the  most  rigid  severity;  the  hours  of  labour 
were  to  continue  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  a 
few  intervals;  and  both  the  cultivator  and  pro- 
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prictor  were  visited  with  heavy  pains  and  penalties; 
the  former  if  he  refused  to  work,  and  the  latter  if 
he  did  not  oblige  the  former  to  do  so.  By  such 
means,  with  a labouring  pop.  not  exceeding 
290,000,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  exports  in 
the  most  productive  year  during  the  short  sway 
of  Toussaint  were  raised  to  the  following 
amount : — 

Sugar  . 63.400,000  lbs.  I Cocoa  . 2*4,000  lbs. 

Coffee  . 34,370,000  „ Indigo  . 87,000 

Cotton.  4,050,000  „ J Molasses  9,l'i8  hhds. 

This  compulsory  system  was  followed  both  by 
Detwalinea,  who  at  one  period  raised  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  59,181,800  livres,  or  to  a third  part 
what  it  was  in  1789;  and  by  Christophc,  an  aide, 
though  a brutal  and  sanguinary  tyrant.  1'etion, 
on  the  contrary,  abandoned  the  coercive  plan; 
and,  in  consequence,  while  the  NW.  part  of  the 
Island  had  the  appearance  of  industry  and  culti- 
vation, the  SW.  displayed  little  more  than  occa- 
sional spots  of  culture.  Boyer,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  rule,  continued  the  lax  system  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  entire  uJnnd  amounted,  in  1825,  to  no  more 
than  5,793,758  dollars  (4s.  2 d,  each).  The  state 
of  agriculture  at  that  period  was  most  deplorable  : 
every  branch  requiring  systematic  industry  had 
fallen  into  decay ; the  sugar  plantations  had  be- 
come almost  annihilated;  the  plain  of  Cul-de-Sac, 
formerly  an  immense  sugar-garden,  had  on  it  only 
four  plantations  of  any  extent ; little  or  no  sugar 
was  made,  the  juice  being  either  used  ns  syrup  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  distilled  into  tatia,  the  fa- 
vourite liquor  of  the  natives;  cofTee,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  island,  was  grown  only  around  Cayes, 
and  in  some  small  patches  in  the  mountains ; and 
in  the  former  locality  at  IcAst  two  thirds  of  what 
was  raised  was  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  gather 
the  produce:  all  other  products  were  obtained  in 
small  quantities  only  ; maize,  the  only  species  of 
corn  grown,  was  frequently  scarce,  and  sometimes 
imported  from  the  U.  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  generation,  and  under  manifold  changes  of 
government,  Huyti  made  some  progress,  though 
it  never  recovered  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
reign  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  President  Boyer 
was  deposed  in  1843,  when  the  state  of  Sou 
Domingo  separated  from  Havti,  and  formed  itself 
into  a separate  republic,  electing  General  Santana 
president  in  1844.  The  next  change  was  into  that 
of  an  empire.  President  Soulouque  assuming  the 
title  of  Emperor  Faustin  I.  in  1849.  Furred  to 
abdicate  in  1859,  Havti  became  once  more  a re- 
public; while  the  state  of  San  Domingo  gave  itself 
up  to  Spain  in  1801.  There  are  not  wanting 
efforts  to  re-unite  the  whole  island  to  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  European  or  American  merchants,  to- 
wards whom,  however,  the  most  restrictive  policy 
is  adopted.  The  coasting  trade,  on  the  other  band, 
wholly  belongs  to  llaytian  citizens.  The  interior 
is  supplied  with  imported  good*  by  means  of 
hucksters  (usually  females),  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  merchants,  with  whom  they  balance  ac- 
counts weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  arc  commonly 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  except 
in  the  NW„  l»eing  generally  bad,  and  carriages 
few.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany ; besides  which  there  is  a considerable 
smuggling  trade  between  Caves  and  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica.  The  chief  British  inqiorts  are  printed 
cottons,  muslins,  ginghams,  coffee  bagging,  wool- 
lens, cutlery,  tin,  ami  hardware,  earthen  and  glass 
wares,  cordage,  army  accoutrements,  and  ammu- 
nition. Fraucc  supplies  wines,  liqueurs,  silks, 
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shawls,  gloves,  brandy,  porcelain,  perfumery,  and 
other  manufactured  goods.  The  small  imports 
from  Holland  and  Germany  include  linen  fabrics, 
bagging,  inferior  woollens,  Rhenish  wines.  Spa 
and  Seller  waters.  The  U.  States  supply  lumber, 
provisions,  hides,  and  colonial  produce.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  into  the  republic  of  Hayti 
amounted,  in  the  year  1862,  to 8&689,956  francs, 
or  1,547,598/.  Very  nearly  one-half  of  these  im- 
ports— 19,204,217  francs  in  value— came  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  exports,  in  the  same 
\ car,  amounted  to  43,896,158  francs,  or  1,735,840/. 
The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
123,067/.  in  1860;  to  137,471/.  in  18C1 ; and  to 
151,719/.  in  1862. 

The  gore  rnment  of  the  republic  of  Hayti  is  vested 
in  a president,  senate,  and  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives. The  president,  who  must  be  35  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  election,  holds  his  office  for 
life;  is  charged  with  all  the  executive  duties; 
commands  the  nrmy  and  navy;  makes  war,  peace, 
and  treaties,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ; 
appoints  all  public  fund  binaries ; proposes  to  the 
commons  all  laws  except  those  connected  with 
taxation;  and  directs  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
taxes:  hut  in  case  of  malversation,  may  be  de- 
nounced by  the  senate,  and  tried  by  tiic  High 
Court  of  Justice.  The  ministry  consists  of  a 
secretary-general,  and  a financial  and  a judicial 
secretary.  Hie  senate  consists  of  36  moms,  above 
30  yean*  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  senate  sits  9 years ; and  its  previous 
meins,  arc  re-eligible  after  a lapse  of  three  years. 
The  chamber  of  representatives  consists  of  50 
mems.  chosen  every  five  years  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  respective  communes.  Its  moms, 
must  lie  25  years  of  age,  and  each  receives 
200  dollars  a month,  besides  a dollar  a league  fur 
travelling  expenses.  The  session  of  the  chambers 
is  limited  to  three  months  annually. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  15 
judges,  has  jurisdiction  in  all  charges  preferred  by 
the  legislative  bodies  against  their  own  meins,,  or 
against  the  high  state  functionaries.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  its  decision,  but  the  accused  has  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  two  thirds  of  his  judge*. 
There  are  8 provincial,  civil,  and  criminal  courts — 
at  Cape  Haytien,  Cayes,  St.  Domingo,  Gonaivcs, 
Jeremie,  Jacqmel,  Port-au-Prince,  and  St.  Jago, 
compos<*d  of  a president,  8 judges,  and  a govern- 
ment commissary,  appeal  from  which  lies  to  a 
court  of  cassation  in  the  capital.  Ordinary  legal 
cases  are  decided  by  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
decide  without  appeal.  The  legal  code  Is  a molli- 
fication of  the  old  colonial  laws  of  France. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  ; 
but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  churvh  is 
under  the  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  four  vicars 
general,  and  31  parish  priests.  The  government 
has  appropriated  to  its  own  use  all  the  pro|»erty 
formerly  belonging  to  the  church ; the  monasteries 
have  been  suppressed;  the  chapter  of  St.  Domingo 
has  now  only  six  canons;  ami  the  clergy,  who 
are  said  to  he  in  the  last  degree  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  rely  for  support  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  fees,  two  thirds  of  which  they  must  pay 
into  the  treasury. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  about  28.000  men, 
exclusive  of  staff  officers.  There  is,  besides,  the 
national  guard,  composed,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
all  the  males  from  15  to  60  years  of  age.  These 
form  a body  of  perhaps  40,000  men,  the  superior 
officers  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  president  or 
emperor,  and  the  inferior  ones  by  the  privates.  The 
nnvv,  in  1862,  consisted  of  3 steamers  and  3 sailing 
brigs. 
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The  public  reroute  w derived  from  im|iort  and 
export  duties,  territorial  imposts,  wharfage  dues,  1 
taxes  on  demesnes  funned  out,  the  land-tax, 
stamps,  patents,  registry  tuxes,  sale,  of  demesnes, 
and  various  other  sources.  It  amounted,  in  1862, 
to  291 ,586/.;  while  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  j 
year,  was  289,980/. 

I lav ti  is  divided  into  6 departments  and  33 
nrrondissements.  Next  to Ca|N!  Ilaytien  and  Port- 
au-Prince,  which  have  been  alternately  the  ca- 
pitals, the  chief  towns  arc  St.  Domingo  and  laves. 

St.  Uomitupt , a sen-port,  on  the  SE.  const  of  the 
island,  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  which  fonns 
its  liarliour,  lnt  1H°  28'  40"  X..  long.  69°  59'  37" 
W.,  was  the  tirst  permanent  settlement  made  by 
Euro|)eans  in  America,  and,  though  greatly 
diminished  in  importance,  has  still  above  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts 
strengthened  by  bastions  ami  outworks.  Its 
interior  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  streets,  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  spacious, 
but  not  all  paved.  The  houses  are  in  the  Spanish 
style,  and  many  of  them  are  tine  snltttautial 
buildings.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice, 
finished  in  1540,  and  reported  to  have  formerly 
contained  the  remains  of  Columbus,  there  are 
9 other  churches,  2 convents,  2 hospitals,  some 
large  barracks,  an  arsenal,  lighthouse,  and  dd  and 
new  national  palace.  The  handsome  Jesuits’  col- 
lege has  been  converted  into  a military  storehouse. 
No  monks  arc  to  be  seen,  but  in  other  respects  the 
town  has  very  much  the  air  and  character  of  a 
Spanish  citv.  The  whites  ami  coloured  in  halts, 
far  outnumoer  the  blacks.  The  climate  is  agree- 
able, the  air  being  continually  cooled  by  sea 
breezes.  The  harltour  is  both  capacious  and  secure ; 
it  has  from  10  to  12  ft.  of  water;  lint,  owing  to  a 
bar  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Oznma,  large  ships  are 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  outside,  exposed  ■ 
to  the  S.  winds.  St.  Domingo  has  a considerable  I 
trade  with  the  interior,  but  its  external  commerce  i 
is  now  very  limited.  Caves,  one  of  the  most  | 
nourishing  towns  in  the  island,  is  built  close  to  \ 
its  SW.  shore,  lnt.  1*°  1 1 ' 10"  N.,  long.  73°  50'  19"  j 
W.  Its  harltour  admits ships  drawing  13  ft.  water;  i 
those  of  larger  size  lie  in  the  roadstead  of  Cha- 
taudin,  half  a league  \\’.  Several  British  houses 
arc  established  at  this  port. 

HAZKBROUCK,  a town  of  France,  deji.  dti 
Nord,  cap.  arroiut,  in  a fertile  tract,  23  m.  W SW. 
Lille,  on  the  Northern  of  France  railway.  Pop. 
8,273  in  1861.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  not 
well  laid  out;  but  there  are  several  handsome 
public  buildings,  including  the  par.  church,  with  1 
a lofty  ami  elegant  spire,  the  town-hall,  finished 
in  1820,  a tine  sfiecimeu  of  classic  style,  the  nul>- 
prefecture,  and  Augustine  convent  now  occupied 
by  n college,  primary  school,  house  of  charity,  ami 
depot  of  tobacco.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen 
fabrics,  thread,  starch,  soap,  leather,  salt,  beer,  oil, 
and  lime,  and  a large  market  for  these  and  other 
kinds  of  goods. 

HEBRIDES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLES 
OP'  SCOTLAND  (the.  Hebudes  or  Ebudes  of  the 
ancients),  a series  of  islands  and  islets  lying  along 
the  \V.  coast  of  Scotland,  partly  and  principally 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  partly  also  in  the  Frith 
of  Civile,  between  55°  35'  and  58°  51  X.  lnt.,  and 
lie  tween  5°  ami  7°  52'  W.  long.  The  islands 
(seven)  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  constitute  a county 
(Buteshire),  the  others  Indong  respectively  to  the 
counties  of  Argvle,  Inverness,  and  Ross.  The 
Hebrides  consist  of  about  200  islands,  great  ami 
small,  and  are  usually  divided  into  the  Inner  anil 
Outer  Hebrides;  the  former  embracing  all  those 
islands  which  lie  nearest  to  the  mainland,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Frith  of  Forth;  the  latter  con- 
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sisting  of  a long  continuous  range  of  island*, 
stretching  NNE.  and  SSW.  from  Barra  Head,  in 
lat.  56°  49'  X.,  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewie,  in  lat.  58° 
51'  X.  The  strait  which  divides  the  Outer  He- 
brides from  the  Inner,  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  is  called  the  Minsh,  and  is,  where 
narrowest,  from  15  to  16  m.  across.  Hie  Outer 
Hebrides  are  commonly  called  the  Long  Island, 
and  appear,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  originally  con- 
sisted of  one  lengthened  island,  divided  at  a remote 
a*ra  into  its  present  portions  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.  Lewis  ami  Harris  (which  are  more 
extensive  than  all  the  rest  put  together),  though 
considered  as  se|>aratc,  form,  in  fact,  only  one. 
island;  and  the  Hounds,  or  anus  of  the  sea,  which 
intervene  between  the  larger  islands  of  the  group, 
■ are  so  iuters|KTsed  with  islets,  that  the  range  is 
| still  nearly  continuous.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a list  of  the  princi|tal  islands  of  which  the 
! Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides  are  respectively  enm- 
posed,  with  tlieir  estimated  extent  in  *q.  ni. : — 


Iniu-r  Hrbridrt 

S*|.tn. 

Outer  Hrbrtdr* 

*0  ra. 

Bute,  Arran,  and 

ltnrm,  including: 

the  other  islands 

the  islets  5 liter- 

consiiiutingDute- 

nay.  Sand  eray. ; 

slnrc  .... 

!«•'. 

Pabbay,  Mingo- 

Coll 

2K 

lav,  ami  others* 

t'ollonsav  and  Or- 

dependent  on  it  . 

*»» 

unsay  .... 

12 

Rcnbectila.  with 

flighn  and  Cara  . 

ft 

its  subsidiary  is- 

Iona  or  Icolnikill 

lo 

lets 

43 

Islay 

8»»M 

Harris,  with  do.  . 

I'M 

J urn 

S4 

Lewis,  with  do.  . 

667 

Lisin  ore  .... 

10 

North  Uist,  with 

Lorn  islands,  or 

do 

11* 

Scar  bo,  Longa. 

South  rirt,  with 

Lning.  Sosi  1,81m- 

do | 

127 

nn,  Kisdole,  K«r- 

St.  Kihla  . . . 

9 

rern,  6ic.  . . . 

30 

Add.  for  several i 

Mull 

aoi 

islets,  or  rocks, 

Kansny  .... 

:?U 

not  included  in 

Skve 

Mi 

the  foregoing  . 

20 

[Scalps,  Rons,  and 

Other  islets  de- 

1.00*1 

pending  on  Rna- 

Inner  Hebrides  . 

1,6634 

«My  or  Skye]  . . 

20 

Small  islands,  or 

Cnnna,  Rum,  Eig. 
and  Muck  . . . 

65 

Hebrides  . .1 

2,750 

Staffs  .... 

Tyree  .... 

Hftl 

Utvo 

20 

Total  . . 

1,6634 

Of  the  total  extent  of  the  Hebrides,  estimated, 
as  aliovc  stated,  at  about  2,750  sq.  m.  or  1,760,000 
acres,  64,000  arc  lakes.  The  island  group  is 
divided  into  30  parishes,  of  which  5 are  in  the 
islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  17  in  the  Inner 
i Hebrides,  and  8 in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

In  the  census  of  Scotland  for  1861,  there  is  no 
distinct  classification  made  between  the  Hebrides, 
spread  as  they  are  over  several  counties,  ami  the 
1 other  islands  lielonging  to  the  kingdom.  The 
total  population  of  nil  the  islands  186  in  number, 
i was  found  at  the  census  to  l»e  164,245,  exclusive 
i of  the  shipping,  and  164, 994  inclusive  of  the 
dwellers  on  board  vessels  Buteshire,  in  1861, 
had  a population  of  16,331,  against  11,791  in 
: 1801,  ami  14.151  in  1861.  The  total  pop.  Las 
1 considerably  increased  since  the  census  *»f  1831. 

| Of  the  200  islands  of  which  the  Hebrides  consist, 

; more  than  half  are  so  small,  or  so  sterile,  as  m»t 
to  lw*  inhabited.  In  1861,  only  79  were  regularly 
inhabited  during  the  whole  year;  while  8 were 
I tenanted  during  the  summer,  and  abandoned  on 
I the  approach  of  winter.  The  greater  portion  of 
| the  people  reside  within  a mile  of  the  sea-shore ; 
in  fact,  except  in  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Islay, 
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scarcely  an  inhabited  house  can  be  seen  1 ,000 
yards  from  the  sea-shore,  or  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  schools  should  be  very  common,  or 
W easily  accessible  to  the  inhab.  of  every  district; 
but  each  par.  has  at  least  one  parochial  school. 

Gaelic  or  Celtic  is  the  language  spoken  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Hebrides;  and  in 
some  of  the  more  remote  or  thinly  inhabited 
islands,  it  is  still  the  only  language  used  or 
known.  But  both  English  and  Gaelic  are  now 
taught  in  almost  every  one  of  the  schools,  and 
the  former  is  becoming  common,  and,  in  some 
instances,  has  almost  su|>erseded  the  use  of  the 
Gaelic.  A few  families,  chiefly  farmers  from  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  have,  of  late  years,  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  Hebrides;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  low  country  and  with  England 
which  steam  navigation  affords,  has  had  the 
effect  of  diffusing  a more  general  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  the  more  populous  portions 
of  the  Hebrides,  there  are  few'  persons,  if  any, 
under  80  years  of  age,  who  do  not  understand 
English,  though,  with  slight  exceptions,  Gaelic 
continues  the  language  of  common  conversation. 
Gnelic  was  not,  till  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  a written  language ; but  the  Bible,  and 
a great  variety  of  religious  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous 1 moks,  have  since  been  translated  into  it ; 
and  Gaelic  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  also 
been  published.  These  things  have  been  done, 
not  with  ihe  view  of  perpetuating  the  knowledge, 
of  a rude  language,  but  of  diffusing  information 
among  the  inhabitants. 

The  30  parishes  of  which  the  Hebrides  consist 
have  each  a parish  church,  and  a resident  clergy- 
man. There  are  besides,  14  quoad  sacra  chapels 
tielonging  to  the  established  church,  6 chapels 
lielonging  to  the  R.  ('at holies,  8 to  Presbyterian 
dissenters,  2 to  the  Episcopalians,  and  1 to  Inde- 
pendents; the  total  number  of  places  of  worship 
lieing  6«>.  Ill  some  of  the  islands,  particularly 
Barra,  Eig,  and  S.  Hist,  Catholicism  abounds,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  creed. 
The  Catholic  priests  do  not  confine  their  lals»urs 
to  the  islands  in  which  they  have  their  head 
quarters,  but  periodically  visit  all  those  in  their 
neighbourhood  where  a single  member  of  their 
church  is  to  be  found.  Missionaries,  belonging 
l»oth  to  the  established  church  and  to  the  dissen- 
ters, are  common  throughout  the  Hebrides. 

Though  a poor  law  has  existed  in  Scotland 
since  1579,  it  is  practically  unkuown  in  the 
Hebrides.  Limited  as  are  the  means  of  the 
itihab*.,  the  poor  arc  supported  exclusively  by 
the  collections  made  at  the  church  doom  on 
Sunday,  by  other  voluntary  contributions,  and 
by  sessional  funds;  a legal  assessment  for  their 
behoof  having  never  been  adopted,  it  appears, 
from  official  returns,  that  the  poor  receiving 
relief  are  only  as  1 to  51  of  the  inhab.;  that 
the  average  annual  amount  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual i*  11*-  4*/. ; and  that  the  cost  averages 
rather  less  than  2 id.  to  each  head  of  pop.  This 
insignificant  degree  of  assistance  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable, ami  shows  how  extremely  destitute  the 
people  are,  and  how  low  their  estimate  of  physical 
comfort. 

The  climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  more  humid, 
variable,  and  inhospitable,  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  4 The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  variable,  the  climate  very 
rainy,  ami  the  air  extremely  moist;  insomuch 
tliat*  when  a person  walks  by  the  oca-side,  in  a 


hazy  atmosphere  and  under  a cloudy  sky.  the 
saline  particles  rests  like  dew  on  the  pile  of  his 
coat.  The  dampness  of  the  air  is  such,  that 
in  rooms  wherein  fires  are  not  constantly  kept, 
the  walls  emit  a hoary  down  of  a brinish  taste, 
resembling  {xtumlcd  saltpetre,  when  brushed  off. 
The?  climate  is  an  enemy  to  polished  iron  and  to 
books.  Frequent  ami  heavy  rains  fnll  at  all 
seasons,  especially  after  the  Lammas  term, 
whereby  the  hojK’s  of  the  husbandman  are  often 
blasted,  ami  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  industry 
in  a great  measure  lost.*  (New  Stat.  Account  of 
Scotland,  No.  12,  p.  118.)  In  the  Outer  Hebrides 
winter  lasts  for  six  months,  from  the  end  of  Oct. 
to  the  end  of  March  : spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
occupy  the  other  half  of  the  year.  4 During  the 
spring,  E.  winds  prevail,  at  "liret  interrupted  by 
blasts  and  gales  from  other  quarters,  accompanied 
by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ultimately  becoming  more 
steady,  and  accompanied  with  a comparative  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  the  drifting 
of  the  sands  to  a great  extent.  Summer  is  some- 
times tine,  but  as  frequently  wet  and  boisterous, 
with  S.  and  W.  winds.  Frequently  the  wet 
weather  continues,  with  intervals,  until  Sept., 
from  which  period  to  the  middle  of  Oct,  there  is 
generally  a continuance  of  dry  weather.  After 
this  VV.  gales  commence,  becoming  more  bois- 
terous as  the  season  advances.  Dreadful  tempests 
sometimes  happen  through  the  winter,  which  m 
often  unroof  the  huts  of  the  natives,  destroy  their 
boats,  and  cover  the  shores  with  immense  heaps 
<»f  sea-weeds,  shells,  ami  drift  timber.’  (Mncgil- 
livray’s  Acc.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides;  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Joum.  of  Agric.,  No.  11,  p.  274.)  These 
remarks  are  applicable,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, to  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  excepted;  in  which 
latter,  the  climate,  though  damp  and  variable,  is 
comparatively  genial  and  mild. 

In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  climate,  the 
Hebrides  lire  remarkable  for  their  nigged  ami 
sterile  soil,  more  than  six  sevenths  of  their  super- 
ficial extent  consisting  of  irreclaimable  mountains, 
morasses,  drc. ; while  the  extent  of  arable  and 
meadow  land  under  grass,  hay,  corn,  and  potatoes, 
is  little  more  than  a ninth  j»art.  Assuming  the 
whole  extent  of  the  islands  to  l*>  equal  to  1,692,000 
Scotch  acres,  or  about  2,000,000  English  (an  esti- 
mate somewhat  different  from  that  given  in  this 
article),  Mr.  M‘Dnnald,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  Hebrides,  sup]>osee  it  may  be  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Mountains,  morasses,  and  undrained  lakes, 
scarcely  yielding  any  specified  rent  to  the  Acrr* 

proprietors IWjWO 

Hill  pasture,  appropriated  to  particular  farms, 
and  sometimes  enclosed,  or  at  least  limited 
by  acknowledged  marches,  as  lakes,  rivulets, 

ii>\,  and  paying  rent 700,000 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  under  grow,  hoy, 

corn,  and  potatoes 180,000 

Kelp  shores,  dry  at  ebb-tide,  regularly  divided 
among  the  tenantry,  and  producing  6,000 
tons  of  kelp,  besides  manure,  nnmfutly  . 30,000 

Ground  occupied  by  village*,  farm-houses, 
gardens,  gentlemen’s  parks,  Ac.  . . . 20,000 

Ground  occupied  by  peat-mosses  annually;  and 
by  rood.-,  fenry-houses,  ami  bouts  . . 22,000 

Barren  Minds,  to***!  about  by  the  winds,  and 
pernicious  to  their  vicinity  ....  23,000 

Ground  occupied  as  glebes, or, in  lion  of  glebes 
by  established  clergymen,  manses, churches, 

and  churchyards 8.00® 

Ground  occupied  by  schoolmasters  . . . 2,000 


Ground  under  natural  woods,  coppices,  and 
new  plantations, chiefly  in  Bute, Islay,  Mull, 
and  Skye  ....... 


. . 1,392,000 

L L 2 


Total  . 
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But  while  the  arable  ami  meadow  land  is  so 
i mi  led,  it  is,  al  the  same  time,  light,  sandy,  and 
p.*or,  with  some  exceptions,  in  Islay  and  a few 
other  islands,  and  unsusceptible  of  much  im- 
provement. The  ordinary  produce  i*  black  oats, 
barley  or  bigg,  and  |*»tatoes.  Mr.  M‘ Donald  dis- 
tributes the  arable  land  as  follow*:— 


1 xx Kit  Hkouu>ks. 

Ac  rrt 

note,  8,000  ; Arran.  . . . 18,5n0 

Giulia l,4o*.' 

I slay 12/WKi 

•I  ora 3,000 

C'ollonsay  and  Oron«jr  ....  8,600 

Herrera,  1,000;  and  the  other  Lorn  Inland*, 

6,000  8.000 

Mull  and  Dependent  Islets  . . . 10,000 

Lismore 4.000 

(fell  an. I Tvree K,6<Ki 

Skye  amt  Dependent  Isleta  80,000 

Sniall  Island*,  or  I'unnu,  limn.  Big,  and 

Muck ».*VW 

Riuw>u\  and  Kona 8,000 

«>ITKH  ItKmUDEH. 

North  and  South  Ulst,  and  Kami,  with  the 
inlets  K of  the  Sound  of  Harris  . . 40,000 

Lewis  and  Harris 28,000 

St,  Hilda 500 

Total  ....  180.000 


Sot  only  are  the  soil  and  climate  unpropitious, 
hut  the  tenure  on  which  lands  are  held  is,  with 
, some  exceptions,  as  objectionable  as  pusaible.  A 
verv  great  majority  of  the  formers  are  tenants  at 
will  or  from  year  to  year;  in  other  words,  having 
no  lease,  they  are  linlde  to  be  turned  out  at  tbe 
cud  of  any  year.  This  wretched  system  prevails 
almost  universally  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In 
l he  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  it  was  laid  aside 
in  1815,  and  siqierseded  by  leases;  but  in  the 
remaining  Inner  Hebrides  it  still  holds  about 
three  fourths  of  the  land  under  its  fetters,  and 
nine  tenths  of  the  farmers.  Besides,  where  leases 
are  pi  von,  they  generally  range  from  5 to  7 years, 
seldom  extending  to  9 or  12.  Wherever  this 
system  extends,  there  is  of  necessity  a total 
a|»athy  to  agricultural  improvement. 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  in  the 
Firth  of  Clvde,  and  of  lslav,  Collonsay,  and  sonic 
IMirtions  of  Skye  ami  Mull,  in  all  which  large 
farm*  and  other  improvements  have  been  more  or 
less  intrwluced.  agriculture  is  in  as  backward  a 
state  ns  can  be  imagined.  Generally  there  is  no- 
thing like  a rotation  of  crops.  The  grains  usually 
cultivated  are  bear  or  bigg,  and  the  old  Scotch 
grey  «at.  In  the  outfield,  which  means  that  |>or- 
lion  of  a form  nearest  the  hills,  and  farthest  from 
ihe  farm-house  and  offices,  one  miserable  crop  fol- 
lows another,  till  the  ground  be  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. It  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  yielding  for 
several  years  nothing  bn!  weeds;  ami  ns  soon  a* 
these  begin  to  disap|H*ar,  by  the  return  of  grass 
and  heath,  it  is  again  broken  up,  to  undergo  the 
same  exhausting  process.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
infield , the  system  pursued  is  nearly  a»  injudicious. 
No  regular  rotation  is  followed;  hut  the  general 
rule  is — I*  oats;  2.  oats;  3.  ;s>t aloes  ami  peas; 
•l.  barley  nr  bigg,  with  manure;  5.  pease;  t>.  oats; 
7.  two  years  of  pasture  choked  with  weeds,  un- 
aided W sown  grasses,  and  therefore  delicient 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  n few  places 
tally  hits  draining  been  practised;  and  without  a 
very  extensive  system  of  drainage,  no  innterial 
alteration  can  he  made  for  the  better.  In  places 
not  drained  or  levelled,  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  of  the  same  rude  ami  barbarous  desori|»- 
r ion  that  they  were  nearly  a century  ago.  In  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  * .small  tenants  and  colters  gene- 
rally till  the  ground  with  the  Chinese  plough,  of 
oue  stilt  or  hnndlr,  and  the  msuhrvn i.  u clumsy 


instrument,  like  a large  club,  sins!  with  iron  at  the 
(Kiint,  and  a pin  at  the  ankle  for  the  lulionrer*  * 
foot.  This  antediluvian  implement  will  soon  be. 
suj*erscded  by  the  spade,  which  has  now  come 
into  almost  general  use.  But  the  plough  is  never 
seen,  except  in  cases  of  large  farms.  The  enm- 
, rnon  mode  of  turning  the  ground  is  by  what  is 
' called  teeming,  forming  a kind  of  lazy  beds,  such 
a*»  are  made  in  Ireland  for  the  planting  of  pota- 
toes. At  this  work  two  persons  are  employed,  one 
j on  each  side  the  ridge,  which  is  seldom  in  a 

• straight  line,  collecting  the  earth  : and  the  earth, 

S burrowed  in  this  way,  makes  a proper  lied  for  the 
1 seed.  The  ground  being  prepared,  the  seed  is 
I sprinkled  from  the  hand  in  small  quantities:  the 
| plots  of  ground  being  so  small,  narrow,  and 

crooked,  should  the  seed  l>e  cast  as  in  large  long 
fields,  much  of  it  would  lie  lewd.  After  sowing  the 
j seed,  a harrow,  with  a heather  brush  at  the  tail  of 
i it,  is  used,  which  men  and  women  drag  after 
I them,  by  means  of  a rope  across  their  breasts  and 
I shoulders.  The  women  are  miserable  slaves  : they 
j do  the  work  of  brutes,  carry  the  manure  in  creels 
i on  their  backs  from  tbe  byre  to  the  field,  and  use 
| their  fingers  as  a five-pronged  gripe,  to  fill  them, 
l In  harvest,  when  the  crop  is  ripe,  no  sickle  is 
! used  for  the  barley  among  the  small  tenants.  The 
| stalk  is  plucked:  the  ground  is  left  bare  ; and  con- 
l sequentiy  tbe  soil  is  injured.  When  tbe  sheave* 
are  dry,  and  conveyed  to  the  bnm-yard,  thesickb* 
is  then  used  to  cut  off  the  heads  or  ear*.  After 
! this  operation,  all  the  heads  are  formed  into  a 
' little  stack  covered  with  the  roots  of  the  sheaf, 
i which  had  been  cut  off.'  (New  Stab  Ace.,  § Lewia, 

! pp.  181-188.) 

j Pennant's  account  of  the  inhale,  of  Islay,  though 
1 no  longer  applicable  to  them.  lslav  having  been 
j most  materially  improved  in  the  interval.  Is  still 
strictly  applicable  to  those  of  most  of  the  other 
1 islands.  * A set  of  people  worn  down  by  poverty, 

• their  habitations  scenes  of  misery,  made  of  lor«*e 
stones,  without  chimnies,  without  doors,  excepting 
the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other  of 
the  apertures,  permitting  the  smoke  to  escape 

i through  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pains  of 
: suffocation.  The  furniture  perfectly  correspond* : 
n pot-hook  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  with 
a pot  (M'lidaut  over  a grateless  fire,  filled  with  fare 
that  niav  rather  lie  called  a permission  to  exist, 
than  a *up|iort  of  vigorous  life:  the  inmate*,  a* 
may  lie  expected,  lean,  withered,  dusky,  and 
1 smoke-dried.’  ('lour  in  Scotland,  ii.  263.) 

Those  who  compare  this  striking  paragraph  with 
the  description  given  in  the  New  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland  of  the  houses  in  the  Lewis  and 
! other  islands  will  find  that  it  is,  if  any  thing, 

really  too  favourable.  There  the  dwelling*  of  the 
1 people  are.  speaking  generally,  wretched  huts,  that 
afford  shelter  not  only  to  the  rotters  and  their 
families  but  also  to  their  cattle  and  pigs: — 

• — — - Ignetnque,  laranque, 

| Kt  peons,  «t  dominos  conimnnl  clauderet  umbra.* 

I These  huts  which  are  only  half  thatched,  and 
1 without  window*  or  chimnies  are  indescribably 
j filthy,  and  are,  in  fad,  inferior  even  to  the  wig 
| warn*  of  the  American  Indians.  The  dung  and 
other  filth  collected  in  and  round  the  hut,  is  only 
removed  once  a year,  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
! potato  or  hurley  field;  and  where  nl*o  it  is  not 
I unusual  to  strip  the  thatch  off  the  hut,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  same  purpose.  (New  Statistical  Ac- 
count, art. 4 Ross  and  Cromarty,’  pp.  129.  147,  A c.) 

It  is  right,  however,  to  slate,  that  these  mi*c- 
I rablc  hill*  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  estate* 
of  Mr.  Campbell  of  fslav.  of  Lord  Macdonald  in 
l the  Isle  of  Skye,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in 
I Arran,  Ac.;  and  tl»e  probability  is,  that  tlicy 
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would  in  no  very  long  period  wholly  disappear,  facet!,  or  mountain  breed  of  sheep,  and  Cheviot* 
were  it  not  for  the  emhaiTassed  circumstances  of  J have  been  latterly  introduced  with  process;  the 
many  of  the  landlord*,  and  their  inability  to  tin-  ; fortner  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  Hebridean 
dertake  any  improvement  that  requires  any  con-  1 horses  are  small  and  hardy:  blit  they  are  not  so 
siderablc  outlay.  handsome  ns  those  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  I hey 

The  dress  of  the  people  corresjiond*  with  their  are,  however,  extensively  exported, 
fond  and  houses.  The  hilt  and  fre*c«,  the  charac-  , In  the  Outer  Hebrides  there  are  no  trees  ; and, 
(eristic  Highland  dress,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  j except  in  a very  few  spots,  none  can  be  raised, 
and  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Skve  and  some  : Turf  or  pent  is  the  common  fuel  in  oil  the  islands; 
other  islands.  Home-made  woollen  studs,  checked  1 ill  some  islands,  as  Tyree,  Iona,  and  Ganna,  moss 
or  blue,  are  the  universal  dress  both  of  men  and  being  deficient,  the  greater  part  (in  Tvree,  the 
women.  Cotton  and  linen  shirts  are  not  gene-  , whole)  of  the  fuel  has  to  be  imported,  chiefly 
rail v in  use,  except  oil  Sundays ; but  the  dress,  as  i from  Mull,  a third  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
well  as  the  manners  of  the  more  civilised  parts  of ! in  halts,  being  required  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  empire,  is  beginning  to  moke  its  way  into  | this  indispensable  article.  Limestone  is  found  in 
these  sequestered  recesses.  Wherever  a steamer  is  several  of  the  islands,  particularly  Islay,  whence 
seen,  Manchester  or  Glasgow  cottons  will  lie  found  i it  is  ex|torted  in  considerable  quantities.  Leal 
not  long  after.  * mines  have  also  been  long  wrought  in  Islav,  but 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  and  the  fishery,  once  not  with  any  spirit.  Marble  i»  found  in  Tyree 
the  principal  employments  in  the  Hebrides,  have  and  other  places,  and  slate  in  Easdale  and  the  ad- 
d echoed  very  much  of  late  years.  Kelp  is  formed  jacent  islands:  both  are  pretty  largely,  exported, 
by  burning  sea-weed,  previously  dried  in  the  sun : i Manufactures,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
the  alkaline  sulnstancc  thus  formed  being  used  in  word,  are  entirely  unknown  in  the  Hebrides,  ex- 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and  alum.  The  cept  a few  cotton  mills  at  Rothesay,  and  some 
annual  produce  of  kelp,  towards  the  close  of  the  distilleries  in  Islay.  The  people  manufacture 
late  war  has  been  estimated  at  about  6,000  tons,  their  own  clothing  from  wool  and  Hax  of  their 
Its  price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  20/.  a ton  ; but  | own  raising;  and  eacli  head  of  a family  makes 
its  average  price,  during  the  23  years  ending  with  : the  greater  part  of  the  utensils,  implements,  and 
1822,  was  1 <)/.  V*.  7 d.  (Encyc.  Brit.  art.  Scotland.)  J futmture  thev  require.  Boat -building  is  carried 
And  such  was  the  influence  of  the  manufacture,  on  to  a small  extent  at  Tobermory,  Stornoway, 
that  the  kelp  shires  of  the  island  of  N.  Uist  let  and  several  other  places.  With  the  exception  of 
at  oue  time  lor  7.000/.  a year ! But  the  founda-  one  or  two  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  a 
lions  on  which  this  manufacture  rested  were  alto-  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  joiner,  the  division  of  em- 
getlier  unsound.  The  repeal  of  the  exorbitant  ployments  Is  nearly  unknown ; every  fiefson  car- 
duties  laid  on  barilla  and  salt,  especially  the  latter,  rving  on  different  kinds  of  business  at  different 
virtually  annihilated  the  manufacture  of  kel|K  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  at  different  hours  ot 
Its  price,  instead  of  averaging  upwards  of  10/.  |*>r  the  day.  In  some  of  the  smaller  islands  then- 
ton,  has  lieen  so  low  as  IL  10*.,  but  ranges  ge-  i are  no  day-labourers,  the  small  farmer  and  his 
in-rally  between  3/.  and  4/.  The  manufacture  is  family  doing  all  kinds  of  work, 
still  carried  on  in  some  of  the  islands  though  in  { 'The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  con- 
some  instances  at  a considerable  loss,  instead  of  a tributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  He- 
prutit.  (Fullarton  and  Baird,  — App.  table  iv.)  , brides,  particularly  the  Islands  in  the  Clyde,  with 
The  loss  u»  the  Hebrides,  however,  has  been  only  which  there  is  a regular  steam  communication 
apparent.  The  manufacture  withdrew  the  atten-  every  day,  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  generally ; 
tion  of  the  islanders  from  what  would  have  been  but  the  Outer  range  is  scarcely  ever  visited  bv 
more  profitable  pursuits.  Being  engaged  during  steamers.  Not  only  are  the  former  resorted  to  by 
summer  and  harvest  at  the  kelp  shores,  their  number*  of  strangers,  from  whose  superior  iutel 
crofts  and  crops  were  both  neglected ; and  the  sea-  ligence  the  inhabitants  derive  much  advantage, 
weed,  which,  hail  it  been  laid  on  the  land,  would  hut  the  steam-boats  create  a taste,  and  open  a 
Lave  been  the  l»est  possible  manure,  was  carefully  market,  for  various  articles  for  which  there  was 
collected  ami  carried  off.  Although,  therefore,  previously  no  demand,  and  afford  a ready  means 
the  ruin  of  the  kelp  trade  was  injurious  to  several  of  conveying  articles  of  native  produce  to  Glas- 
proprietoiw,  and  was  extensively  felt  at  the  time,  gow,  Greenock,  ami  other  place*.  These  lacilities 
it  was  productive  of  no  real  injury  to  the  islands;  of  intercourse  and  exchange  are  continually  cx- 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  in  the  end,  conduce  tended,  and  have  a most  beneficial  effect  cm  the 
materially  to  their  advantage.  character  and  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  ! The  Hebrides  have  few  remains  of  antiquities, 
most  extensive  and  profitable  business  in  tbe  excepting  those  of  the  cathedral  and  other  reli 
Hebrides.  The  introduction  of  large  farms  into  gioua  buildings  of  Iona,  a small  but  famous  island 
sonic  of  tbe  islands  has  given  a powerful  stimulus  j (3$  m.  long  by  1 m.  bread),  situated  9m.  SK.  Staffa. 
to  grazing,  and  black  cattle  are,  tn  fact,  the  staple  and  I m.  from  the  SW.  point  of  Mull.  These 
product  of  the  Western  Islands.  The  Kyloes,  or  j ecclesiastical  mins  are  most  interesting.  St. 
West  Highlanders,  arc  the  general  breed,  of  which  Columha,  who  introduced  Christianity  here  from 
the  best  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Skye;  they  ' Ireland  in  66f>,  and  whose  successors,  and  those 
are  hardy,  easily  fed,  not  injured  by  travel,  and,  ' who  adopted  his  creed,  are  known  under  the  name 
when  fattened,  their  beef  is  finely  grained,  and  is,  , of  Cmldret,  is  said  to  have  built  the  cathedral : 
perhaps,  superior  to  any  brought  to  table.  The  j but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  erected  at 
stock  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  120,000  head,  a considerably  later  period.  Of  the  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  island*  in  the  Clyde,  of  which  ! some  belong  to  tbe  Homan,  some  to  the  Gothic, 
about  a fifth  part  are  amuially  exported  lean  to  and  others  to  the  Norman  style.  The  successors 
the  maiulaiul  for  fattening.  When  wild  lean,  of  Colutnba  were  expelled  from  the  island  by  tin* 
their  weight  ranges  from  13  stone*  to  30;  but)  Danes  in  807 ; but  two  order*  of  monks,  t lie  Bc- 
when  fattened,  it  often  rises  to  50;  but  the  average  nedictines  and  the  Augustine*  (nuns),  loo*  po**- 
i*  from  24  to  36.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  session  of  the  place  in  the  12th  century,  ami 
small,  weighing  only  from  15  to  20  lbs. ; weight  t flourished  there  till  the  general  abolition  of  muua->- 
of  fleece  (which  is  of  various  colours,  even  in  the  tones  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  i»laud  bc- 
tauie  fleece),  from  l to  1 lb.  Both  the  black-  J came  the  property  of  the  family  of  Argyll*,  to 
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which  it  still  belongs.  The  remains  of  these 
various  establishments,  which  still  cover  several 
acres  of  ground,  consist  of  the  cathedral,  St. 
(Iran's  chajiel,  the  cha|K‘l  of  the  nunnery,  five 
smaller  chapels,  and  other  dependent  buildings. 
The  cathedral  is  crucifonn,  with  a tower  70  ft. 
high:  the  length  from  E.  to  W,  is  160  ft.,  the 
breadth  24  ft. ; the  length  of  the  transept  70  ft. 
Within  the  precincts  «»f  the  cathedral  are  two 
crosses,  the  one  called  St.  Martin's,  the  other  St. 
John's.  A large  space  around  these  buildings  was 
used  as  a cemetery,  in  which  were  interred  the  re- 
mains not  only  of  their  religious  inmates,  ami  of 
several  Highland  chieftains  and  families  of  dis- 
tinction, but  (it  is  said,  though  the  statement  is 
probably  much  exaggerated)  of  4#  Scottish  and 
16  Norwegian  kings  and  1 French  and  4 Irish 
sovereigns.  Of  360  native  crosses  erected  oh  the 
island,  only  4 remain.  (Keith’s  Cat.  of  Scot. 
Bishops,  ed.  1824,  pp.  414,458;  Pennant's  Scot- 
land, li.  285.)  There  were  five  other  monasteries 
in  the  Hebrides,  viz.,  in  Oronsay,  Collonsay, 
Cruaay,  Lewis,  and  Harris;  hut  of  their  history 
nothing  is  known,  and  lew  remains  can  lie  traced 
of  their  existence.  (Keith,  pp.  385-303.) 

Iona  was  visited  by  l>r.  Johnson  in  lus  tour  to 
the  Western  Islands.  He  has  described  his  sen- 
sations on  visiting  it  in  the  following  passage : — 
4 We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  liar- 
hnrians  derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from 
all  local  knowledge  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  tie  foolish  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  senses;  whatever  makes  the  post,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  or  un- 
moved over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is 
little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
Iona' 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrides  nothing 
certain  is  known.  They  recognised  for  a length- 
ened period  the  sovereignty  of  the  Norwegian 
kings,  but  were,  in  1264,  anuexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Owing,  however,  to  their  remote  and 
inaccessible  situation,  their  chieftains  wore  for 
centuries  afterwards  lawless  and  turbulent,  and 
assumed  and  exercised  almost  regal  authority. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  addition  of  hereditary 
jurisdictions,  in  1748.  that  a final  blow  was  given 
to  the  iutluence  of  the  indc(M*ndent  chieftains  of 
the  Western  Islands.  The  Hebrideans,  in  1715 
and  1745,  were  almost  to  a man  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  family  of  Stuart.  Charles  landed  on  the 
small  island  of  Grisca,  to  the  S.  of  S.  Cist;  and 
after  the  liattle  of  Cnllodcn,  he  took  refuge,  first 
in  the  ( >uter  Hebrides,  and  afterwards  in  Skye, 
previously  to  his  csca{>o  to  France. 

HECLA,  or  HEKLA  (MOUNT),  a famous 
volcano  of  Iceland,  near  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island.  Its  height  was  estimated  by  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  at  about  4,000  ft,,  or  probably  leas; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  it  has  an  actual 
elevation  of  6,210  ft.  4 On  approaching,'  says 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  4 IIcclu  from  the  W.,  it  does 
not  apj>e&r  remarkable;  and  has  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it.  among  the  surrounding  mountains,  some 
of  which  an*  much  higher,  and  more  picturesque. 
It  has  3 distinct  summits,  but  they  art!  not  much 
elevated  above  the  hotly  of  the  mountain.’  The 
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crater,  of  which  the  highest  (or  N.)  peak  forms  a 
|>art,  does  not  much  exceed  100  ft.  in  depth.  The 
bottom  is  tilled  by  a large  mass  of  snow,  in  which 
various  caverns  have  been  formed  by  its  partial 
melting.  The  middle  ami  lower  peaks  form  the 
sides  of  similar  hollows,  and  on  the  ascent  are 
numerous  other  craters,  whence  tiamc  and  other 
matter  have  at  different  times  lieen  ejected. 
Hecla,  like  the  Smefell  Jokul,  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  terminates  in  a long  group 
of  comparatively  low  lulls.  These,  ami  others 
surrounding,  arc  almost  wholly  composed  of  tufa, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily;  but 
the  mountain  itself  consists  chiefly  of  columnar 
basalt,  and  lava,  which  latter  forms  a rugged  ami 
vitrified  wall  around  its  base.  All  the  upper  pan 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a layer  of  loose 
volcanic  matter,  slag-sand,  ami  ashes,  which  in- 
creases greatly  in  depth  towards  the  summit.  In 
this  part,  indeed,  few  traces  of  any  other  au In- 
stances are  to  be  seen.  Mackenzie  says,  4 We 
could  not  distinguish  more  than  four  streams  of 
lava,  three  of  which  have  descended  on  the  S., 
and  one  on  the  N.  side;  but  there  may  be  some 
streams  on  the  E.  side,  which  we  did  not  see.’ 
(Travels  p.  249.)  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
one  extended  scene  of  frightful  desolation.  To- 
wards the  N.  the  country  is  low,  except  where  a 
jokul  here  ami  there  towers  into  the  regions  of 
]>crpctual  snow.  Several  large  lakes  appear  in 
different  places,  and  among  them  the  Fiske  Yatn 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  In  this  direction  the 
prospect  reaches  nearly  two-thirds  across  the 
island.  The  Bltefell  and*  the  Lange  Jokuls  stretch 
themselves  in  the  distance  to  a great  extent,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  enormous  masses  of 
snow  heaped  up  on  the  plains.  The  Skaptar  Jo- 
kul,  whence  the  great  eruption  in  1783  brake 
forth,  hounds  the  view  towards  the  NE. : this  is  a 
large,  extensive,  and  lofty  mountain,  and  appear* 
covered  with  snow  to  its  very  base.  The  Triuo. 
Tintialln,  and  Evufialtn  Jokuls  limit  the  view  to  the 
E.  To  the  $.  is  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
lava,  rugged  with  sharp  stones  and  other  volcanic 
substances,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  bounded  by 
the  sea. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  volcanic 
eruptions  have  been  spread  over  so  large  a con- 
tinuous surface  as  in  Iceland,  no  part  of  the  island 
l>eing  wholly  free  from  the  marks  of  their  agency. 
But  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic  euergy  over 
so  wide  a space  is  doubtless  the  reason  that  the 
eruptions  of  Hecla  are  far  behind  those  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  both  in  frequency  and  magnitude. 
Since  1004,  only  22  eruptions  from  Hecla  have 
been  recorded,  hut  some  of  these  lasted  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time ; 8 or  9 eruptions  have 
also  taken  place  within  the  same  peri«»d  from  the 
Kattlagiau,  Eyafialla,  and  Skaptar  Jokuls  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Hcc’n;  and  it  is  a curious 
fact,  that  out  of  42  eruptions  mentioned  by  native 
authors  os  having  occurred  in  different  parts  <>f 
Iceland  since  the  year  lino,  5 were  simultaneous 
or  nearly’  so,  with  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  4 with 
those  of  Etna,  and  1 (in  1766)  with  eruption-*  of 
both  Etna  ami  Vesuvius.  (Sir  G.  Mackenzie’s 
Travels  in  Iceland,  pp.  236-254  ; llendersou’s 
Encvc.  dea  Gens  du  Monde ; Lyell’s  Principles  of 
Geology.) 

HEDON,  or  HEYDON,  a bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  E.  riding,  middle 
div.  of  wap.  Holdemeas,  on  the  Breamish,  6 m.  E. 
Hull.  Area  of  par.,  with  which  the  bor.  is  co- 
extensive, 1,440  acres;  pup.  1,080  in  1831,  and 
975  in  1861.  The  town  i*  small  and  nieun- looking, 
with  little  business  or  trade.  It  was  formerlv  of 
greater  importance,  and  its  decay  is  owing  to* the 
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choking  up  of  it*  harbour,  and  the  greater  ad- 1 to  1**  capable  of  holding  800  hlula.  The  terrace 
vantages  enjoyed  by  the  neighbouring  j>ort  of  and  gardens  furnish  the  most  magnificent  views 
Hull.  A church,  dissenting  chn]>e),  and  charity  . of  the  Neckar  and  its  windings,  and  of  the  Rhine 
school  are  its  only  jaiblic  buildings.  This  iucon-  glittering  here  and  there  in  the  distance : spires 
siderable  place  returned  2 rnems.  to  the  H.  of  U.,  and  towers  of  numerous  cities  and  villages  dot  the 
from  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Reform  lmidscn|**  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the  dusky  out- 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise  line  of  the  Vosges.  Heidelberg  has  no  trade  of 
was  vested  in  the  freemen,  who  became  such  by  anv  iinj>ortance.  The  most  curious  objects  in  the 
descent,  apprenticeship,  or  gift  : the  seats  were  neigldtourhood  of  lleidelltcrg  are  the  \Volfsbrun- 
usually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  ! non,  the  Heiligenberg  and  its  ruined  castle,  and 

I1E1DEI.HERG,  a city  of  H.  Germany,  duch.  I the  Kaiserstuhl.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  on 
Haden.  and  the  seat  of  u town  and  district  laiili-  | this  last  hill  the  spire  of  Stra-diurg  Cathedral,  90 
wick,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  Neckar,  I m.  distant,  niav  1m*  seen. 

aljout  12  m.  nlsivc  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  j The  university,  called  Hufirrto -innJina,  is.  ex- 
at  Manhcitn,  30  m.  X.  Uarlsruhe,  and  48  in.  S.  cept  Prague,  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It  was 
Fraukfort-ou-Main.  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  founded  by  the  elector  Riijn-rt  II.  in  1386,  and 
to  Basel.  Fop.  16,289  in  1861.  The  town  is  pie-  after  the  ravages  of  the  thirty  years’  oar.  and 
turosquoly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  l>eau-  that  of  the  Palatinate,  was  restored  by  the  elector, 
liful  winding  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  over-  Charles  Louis,  tinder  whom  it  reckoned  Span- 
looked  by  well-wooded  hills  at  the  hack,  while  heim,  F'reiushemius,  and  Pufl’endorf  among  its 
rich  vineyards  cover  the  rising  ground  us  far  as  ] professor*.  In  1802,  when  Heidelberg  was  ceded 
the  Heiligenberg  ou  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  j to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  he  accepted  the 
The  town  lie*  close  to  the  bank,  and  the  principal  | office  of  rector;  through  his  munificence  the  uni- 
street  ( Hauftttir<u»e),  into  which  most  of  the  ! versitv  funds  were  greatly  increased,  and  a fresh 
others  mu,  is  nearly  a mile  long.  The  streets  an*  spur  was  given  to  the  exertions  of  its  professor*, 
narrow  and  gloomy,  and  the  public  buildings  have  Its  present  income  from  the  government  ia 40,000 
no  pretension*  to  grandeur.  The  church  of  the  florins  (about  4.IMKI/.J,  which,  together  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a large  structure  with  a very  lofty  i income  arising  from  fees,  Ac.,  is  applied  to  the 
steeple,  Is  divided  so  as  to  furnish  accomnimlatioii  1 payment  of  professors’  salaries,  and  the  enlargc- 
botli  for  Protestant  and  Rom.  Catholic  worship.  ; meat  of  the  library.  There  are  h>ur  faculties 
St.  Peter's  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  (divinity,  law.  medicine,  and  philosophy) ; and  u» 
on  its  doors  Jerome  of  league  nailed  his  celebrated  | these  are  Attached  foriy  ordinary  and  extra- 
theses expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformer*,  ordinary  professor*,  and  twenty -one  private  tutors. 
There  are  two  other  churches  and  a Jews’  syna-  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  are  those  most 
gogue.  The  University-house  is  a plain  building,  attended.  The  fee*  commonly  paid  for  daily  lee- 
in  a small  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  tures  during  one  semester  are  from  twelve  to 
contiguous  to  it  ia  the  library.  In  the  same  twenty  florins;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
square  is  the  Museum  Club,  where  the  member*  student  during  a university  session  may  lx*  esti- 
of  the  University  dine,  and  meet  for  various  pur-  mated  at  about  45/.  Many  of  the  Germans,  how- 
poses.  The  Anatomical  and  Zoological  Museum,  ever,  live  at  a still  lower  rate.  The  library, 
in  the  suburbs,  was  formerly  a Dominican  coil-  which  in  the  unhappy  period  of  Heidelberg's  his- 
vent.  Connected  with  the  medical  school  an*  3 tory,  was  pillaged  of  its  most  valuable  treasures 
hospitals,  small  and  ill-ventilated,  ami  not  accom-  to  enrich  the  |ui[Mtl  library,  a part  only  of  which 
modating,  in  the  whole,  more  than  about  60  were  returned  by  Piua  VII.  in  1816,  now  contains 
patients.  The  river,  only  navigable  here  for  barges  120,000  vol*..  b 'sides  a large  number  of  rare  and 
and  rafts,  is  cross** I by  a stone  bridge  of  9 arches,  very  valuable  MSS.  Connected  with  the  uni- 
750  ft.  long,  and  34  ft.  broad;  and  at  its  foot,  versify  is  an  homiletic  seminary,  a philological 
within  the  town,  is  a heavy-looking  building  with  seminary,  and  a g/trwh-citilryimm,  or  practical 
towers,  formerly  used  as  a prison  for  riotous  stu-  j school  for  law  students.  There  is  a good  gyiiiua- 
dent*.  The  SY/j/um,  or  electoral  palAcc.  stands  on  | sium  for  junior  students,  and  seventeen  clo- 
the side  of  the  Giesberg,  S.  of  the  town,  from  ; tnentary  school*  are  sup|Hirted  by  the  govem- 
which  its  ruins  have  a m**t  imposing  a*|>ect.  This  ment. 

castle  was  sacked  ami  partly  burnt  by  the  French  ! The  date  of  the  foundation  of  HeidellKTg  is  not 
in  1693,  anil  afterwards  struck  by  lightning  in  ; known;  but  it  ranked  only  a*  a miiiiII  town  in 
1761 ; since  which  time  it  has  l>cen  wholly  unin-  j 1225.  The  count-palatine,  Koliert,  enlarged  it  in 
habited:  it  is  now  rootless,  and  presents  a mass  1362,  and  the  |**riod  reaching  thence  to  the  thirty 
of  red- sands  tone  walls  perforated  with  windows,  years’  war  appears  to  have  been  the  era  of  its 
The  styles  of  arehiU*cture  partake  of  all  the  sue-  prosperity ; for  it  then  displayed,  in  its  handsome 
cessive  varieties  belonging  to  the  14th,  15th,  and  buildings  all  the  splendour  arising  from  a flourish  - 
16th  centuries.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  E.  ing  trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the 
front,  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  14th  century  | electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  In  1622,  during 
bv  the  Elector  Otto  Henry:  it  is  a solid  square  the  thirty  years’  wnr,  the  town  was  taken  by 
building,  with  towers  at  each  end.  one  low  and  i count  Tilly,  alter  a mouths  siege,  ami  given  up 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  octagonal  *hape,  | to  be  suckled  for  three  days;  the  library  was  sent 
A more  modern  part,  less  injured  than  the  rest,  is  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  iuqicria]  imo|w. 
remarkable  for  it*  tall  gables,  curious  pinnacles,  | retained  possession  of  the  place  during  eleven 
ami  richly  ornamented  windows,  showing  it  to  years,  at  tin*  end  of  which  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Isdotig  to  the  17th  century.  The  front  towards  Swedes  under  Gnstnvus  Adolphus,  and  kepi  by 
the  Gieabcrg  is  a mere  mass  of  mouldering  but-  , them  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  In 
tresses  and  crumbling  walls.  Within  the  ruined'  1674,  in  consequence  of  disagreements  lietween 
hull  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  hold  n sacred  Louis  XIV.  ami  the  elector,  t ‘Imrles  Louis,  French 
concert  once  in  three  years:  it  is  got.  up  in  the  unity  under  Tureune  iuvuded  the  Fulminate, 
most  splendid  style,  and  is  attended  by  nil  the  sacking  ami  setting  lire  to  it*  towns  and  villages, 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cellar*  of  The  mi  fieri  tigs  of  Heidelberg  at  this  time,  how- 
the  castle  are  verv  extensive,  and  are  even  said  to  ever,  l*»re  no  conqiariaon  to  the  severe  treatment 
commutiicatc  with  the  town  below:  in  one  of  then,  which  it  met  with  in  1689  ami  1693,  when  Mclac 
i*  the  famous  Heidelberg  tun, now  empty,  but  said  i mid  Ubamilly  ravaged  ami  burnt  the  place.  (See 
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Voltaire,  Siecle  do  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  1(1.)  These] 
repeated  calamities,  and  the  removal  of  the  elec-  ! 
tor’s  residence  and  court  to  Mnnheim,  in  1710, 
contributed  to  diminish  its  im)>ortancc  among  the 
towns  of  Germany;  and  it  has  never  since  reco- 
vered either  its  trade  or  jK>p.  In  1802,  at  the 
pence  of  Amiens,  Heidelberg  was  attached  to  the 
gmmi-ducliy  of  Baden. 

HEILBKOXX,  a town  of  S.  Germany,  k.  of 
WUrtemberg,  eirc.  of  the  Neckar,  and  near  that 
river,  25  m.  X.  Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from 
Carlaruhe  to  Anspach.  Pop.  11,053  in  1801.  The 
most  interesting  public  edilicc  of  the  town  is  the 
church  of  St.  Kdian,  remarkable  for  the  pure 
Gothic  architecture  of  its  choir,  and  its  beautiful 
lower,  built  in  1523,  220  ft.  high.  The  town-hall 
is  an  antique  edifice,  in  which  many  imperial 
charters,  hulls,  and  other  ancient  records  are  de- 
jK-.du-d.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a tall 
.square  tower,  in  which  Gotz  of  licrlichingcn, 
celebrated  in  one  of  Got  he’s  dramas,  was  confined 
in  1525.  The  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  is 
now  a barrack  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  orphan 
asylum  has  been  converted  into  a royal  residence. 
There  are  three  Rom.  C'ath.  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  a richly  endowed  hospital,  a house  of 
correction,  and  a gymnasium  with  a library  of 
12,000  vo Is,  Hcilbronn  retained  the  privileges  of 
a free  city  of  the  empire,  originally  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  em|x*ror  Fred.  Barbarossa,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
formerly  a place  of  imfiurtance,  from  its  position 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Fran- 
conia, and  the  Lower  Rhine,  ami  it  still  has  an 
active  trade,  licing  an  entrepot  for  the  merchan- 
dise sent  from  Frankfort  for  the  supply  of  S.  Ger- 
many. It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
white  lead,  tobacco,  hats,  brandy,  paper,  oil,  gyp- 
sum and  silver  articles  ; and  some  trade  in  woollen 
and  cotton  goods.  The  Wilhelm * canal,  carried 
into  the  town,  facilitates  the  traffic  la-tween  it 
and  the  Neckar.  Great  quantities  of  wine,  some 
of  very  tolerable  quality,  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  coal  is  said  to  abound  in  the 
vicinitv. 

HFXDKR  (THE),  a marit.  town  of  X.  Hol- 
land, on  a projecting  point  of  land  at  the  X.  ex- 
tremity of  that  prov.,  opposite  the  Texel,  40  in. 
X.  by  W.  Amsterdam  ; lat.  52°  57'  42”  X.,  long. 
4°  4 4'  55"  E.  Pop.  2,350  in  1801.  Being  im- 
portant from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mars- 
Diep,  or  channel  to  tl»i  Zuyder  Zee,  and  having 
almost  the  only  deep  water  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  it  is  strongly  fortified.  It  has  a few 
manufactures,  and  some  trade  with  Amsterdam, 
with  which  city  it  communicates  by  the  Helder 
canal,  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  in  Holla:  d. 
(See  Amsterdam.)  The  famous  Van  Trump  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  off  the  Helder  in  1653. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  R.  Aber- 
crombie in  1793. 

HELENA  (ST.).  See  St.  Helena. 

11  FLIER’S  (ST.),  the  cap.  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey  on  the  S.  coast,  90  m.  S.  Portland  Bill,  35 
in.  XW.  Granville,  and  39  tn.  X.  St.  Malo;  lat. 
49°  18'  X.,  long.  29  13*45"  W.  Pop.  of  tiwn  ami 
par.  29,528  in  1m61.  The  town  stands  on  the  K. 
side  of  St.  Aubin’s  Bay,  on  a alope  facing  the 
shore  between  two  rocky  heights,  on  one  of  which 
is  the  citadel,  Fort  Regent-,  overlooking  the  har- 
bour. It  is  not  well  built,  and  in  the  old  and 
central  jiarts  the  streets  are  irregular  and  nam  w ; 
but  in  the  outskirts  they  are  regular  and  well 
built,  with  ornamented  garden  grouud  in  front. 
The  Royal  Square,  the  chief  open  sj»ace  within 
the  town,  contains  the  par.  church,  built  in  13-11, 

I he  court  - house,  reading-rooms,  and  a large  hotel,  i 


The  princi|>al  public  buildings  besides  these,  are 
the  theatre,  gaol,  and  two  chapels,  one  being  of 
Gothic  architecture.  This  cha|K-l  and  the  theatre 
are  the  only  edifices  that  have  any  claim  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  l*hc  market-place  is  an  enclo- 
sure w’ithiu  a wall  and  iron  palisades,  and  the 
market  on  Saturday  presents  a magnificent  dis- 
play of  vegetables,  trait  ami  flowers,  besides 
poultry  amt  game  from  France.  Fort  Regent, 
which  cost  800,000/.,  was  erected  in  1806,  and 
possesses  all  the  usual  defences  of  a regular  for- 
tress; but  it  has  little  accommodation  for  troops, 
ami  is  said  to  have  been  injudiciously  planned. 
Another  fortress,  Eliza  Ik*  th  Castle  (so  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  built  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign) 
stAiids  on  a rocky  island  £ ra.  from  the  shore, 
which  at  low  water  may  Ik*  reached  on  foot  by 
incans  of  a long  natural  causeway : it  contains 
extensive  barracks,  and  ap|K*ars  to  be  a strong 
|x>sition.  Lord  Clarendon  resided  here  two  years 
while  writing  his  history  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
harbour  of  St.  Halier’*  is  formed  by  two  piers 
jutting  out  into  the  bay  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town. 

HELIGOLAND  or  HELGOLAND  (an.  Ber- 
tha), an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
North  Sea,  26  m.  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser.  Area  6$  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,172  in  18*51, 
of  whom  1,034  males  and  1,138  females.  The 
inland  is  divided  into  two  ]>arts,  a high  cliff  and  a 
low  plain  communicating  with  each  other  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  on  which  is  cut  a flight  of  190 
steps.  The  elevated  part  is  about  4,000  juices  in 
eirc.,  a precipitous  rock  of  red  conglomerate,  vary- 
ing from  90  to  170  ft.  in  height,  ami  covered  on 
the  top  with  thin  herbage,  but  without  tree  or 
shrub : the  lower  j«rt  is  much  smaller,  and  tlie 
entire  circ.  of  the  island  is  less  than  4 m.  The 
dimensions  are  continually  lessening,  owing  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  which,  in  1770, 
se|>anitcd,a  part  of  the  island,  now  an  uninhabited 
sandbank.  Lyell  (GeuL,  b.  i.,  ch.  7,)  attributes 
its  destruction  to  the  contest  between  the  waters 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  strung  ocean-tides 
of  the  North  Sea.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
stands  the  lighthouse,  lat.  54°  11'  34"  X.,  and 
long.  7°  53'  13"  K.  maintained  from  dues  paid  by 
British  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg. 
The  church  also,  and  the  batteries,  are  conspicu- 
ous objects  from  the  sea.  Since  1821,  when  the 
military  establishment  was  broken  up,  the  bat- 
teries have  been  dismantled,  ami  are  falling  to 
decay.  The  church  is  a plain  structure,  erected 
in  1682,  the  duties  of  which  are  performed  by  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  salaried  by  government,  who 
is  likewise  the  head  master  of  the  free  school, 
which  is  attended  by  320  children.  The  little 
town  on  the  cliff  consists  of  about  350  house*’, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  small  traders  and  fishermen. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  island  are  about  seventy 
fishermen’s  huts,  the  only  remains  of  the  nume- 
rous storehouses  standing  here  during  the  war, 
when  this  island  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
contraband  trade.  Heligoland  has  two  good  na- 
tural harbours,  one  on  the  X.,  the  other  on  its  S. 
side ; and  the  E.  of  it  is  a roadstead,  where  ves- 
sels may  anchor  in  48  fathoms.  The  jieople,  who 
are  of  Frisian  extraction,  and  speak  a dialect  of 
that  language,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  had- 
dock and  lobster  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which 
is  taken  to  Hamburg,  and  exchanged  for  those 
necessaries  which  this  island  does  not  supply : 
some  thousands  of  the  lobsters  come,  also,  to  the 
London  market.  Many  of  the  people  arc  excel- 
lent pilots,  and,  being  licensed  by  the  island 
authorities,  procure  lucrative  employment  from 
vessels  of  all  nations  entering  the  Elbe.  The 
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females  of  the  pop.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  raising 
a little  barley  and  oats  on  spots  where  vegetation 
will  thrive,  and  in  tending  the  few  sheep  that 
graze  on  the  downs.  The  bland  b under  a go- 
vernor appointed  by  the  crown  ; he  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  and  a legislative  council,  established 
by  an  order  in  council,  in  the  year  1864.  The 
total  civil  and  military  expenditure  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  960/.  in  1864.  The  dependency, 
though  useless  in  time  of  peace,  serves  in  war 
for  a (K>int  of  observation,  and  a depot  for  pro- 
duce. 

Heligoland,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  residence 
of  a chief  of  the  Sicarabri  or  N.  Frieolanders,  and 
was  the  seat  of  worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess 
Phoseta,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  (Ao/y- 
land)  was  derived.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
Denmark  till  1807,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  government. 

HELLESPONT.  See  Dardanelles, 

H KLMSTADT,  a town  of  NW.  Germany,  duchy 
Brunswick,  dbtr.  Schoningen,  and  cap.  circle  same 
name,  22  m.  K.  by  S.  Brunswick,  and  30  m.  W. 
Mugdeburg,  on  a short  branch  of  the  railway  from 
Magdeburg  to  HauoveT.  Pop.  6,820  in  1861. 
Helmstadt  b an  old-fashioned  walled  town,  with 
four  gates:  the  fort  ideations  are  turned  into  pub- 
lic walks,  lined  with  lime-trees.  Its  two  suburbs 
are  called  Ostendorf  and  Noumark.  The  places 
most  worthy  of  note  are  the  principal  square,  the 
Luihenm  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  town-hall, 
and  the  circle-tribunal,  once  the  universitv  build- 
ing. Besides  these,  there  arc  three  other  churches, 
three  hospitals  and  an  orphan  asylutn.  Near  the 
town,  in  the  forest  of  Marienburg,  arc  some  medi- 
cinal springs ; and  on  the  Cornell  usburg  are  the 
Lubbensteine,  four  enormous  altars  of  Thor  and 
Odin,  surrounded  with  a circle  of  stones  somewhat 
similar  to  that  seen  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  It 
was  once  the  seat  of  a university,  founded  by 
Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1575,  which  was  in 
a most  flourishing  state  till  the  establishment  of 
Gdttingen  university  thinned  its  members.  It 
was  suppressed  in  1809  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
a portion  of  its  library  removed  to  GOtUngen.  A 
gymnasium  and  a normal  school  are  the  only  ex- 
isting establishments  for  education.  Helmstadt 
b a place  of  considerable  trade  for  its  aize.  Flan- 
nels, hats,  tobacco-pipes,  soap,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 
are  its  chief  manufactures.  It  has  four  markets 
in  the  year.  It  b believed  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  in  782. 

HELSTONE,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Kerrier,  242  m. 
W.  by  S.  London,  and  15  m.  SW.  Truro.  Area  of 
par.  180  acres.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  3,843,  anti 
of  pari.  bor.  8,497  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on 
the  side  of  a hill  sloping  to  the  river  Loe  or  Cober, 
which  b here  crossed  by  a bridge.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  ranged  along  four  streets,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles;  it  b well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by 
streams  running  through  the  streets.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  town  b an  ancient  town-hall,  and 
there  b a coinage  hall,  now  disused  and  let  for 
private  dwellings.  The  church  is  a modern  struc- 
ture, on  high  ground,  having  a tine  pinnacled 
tower  90  ft.  high.  The  dissenters  also  have  seve- 
ral places  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  are 
attended  by  500  children.  The  grammar  school 
has  a high  character;  and  there  is  a good  national 
school.  Helstone  b the  market  for  an  extensive 
farming  district,  and  also  participates  in  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  mining  'peculations  in 
the  immediate  neigh bourhood  : the  mechanics  are 
numerous,  especially  shoemakers,  and  the  town  b, 
on  the  whole,  in  a thriving  state.  Loe  Pool,  about 
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1 m.  below  the  town,  dries  at  low  water ; but  fa- 
cilities have  been  afforded  to  the  trade  by  sea  by 
, the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Portleven, 
about  3 in.  distant.  Iron,  coal,  and  timber  are 
imported  in  large  quantities,  for  the  use  of  tho 
neighbouring  mines.  A singular  custom  prevails 
here,  called  the  Furrey -dance,  a kind  of  joyous 
procession,  celebrated  May  8,  which  b always 
observed  as  a holiday.  The  town  received  its  first 
charter  from  king  John ; and  Edward  I.  made  it  a 
coinage  town,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
members  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  governing  charter 
of  the  corporation,  previously  to  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  was  granted  in  1774.  The  last-men- 
tioned act  vested  the  government  in  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors.  Corp.  revenue  1,120/.  in 
1862.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective 
franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen,  elected  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen;  but  it  bad  been  for  many 
years  a mere  nomination  bor.  belonging  to  tho 
duke  of  Leeds.  The  Boundary  Act  added  to  tho 
old  bor.  the  entire  par.  of  Sithnev,  and  a large, 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Wcndron.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 355  in  1865.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  fairs  on  the  Saturdays  before  Mid-lent 
Sunday  and  Palm  Sunday,  and  on  Whit  Monday, 
•I  uly  20,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  28,  and  the  first  three  Satur- 
days in  Deceml>er. 

HELVOETSLUYS,  or  HELLEVOET8LUIS, 
a fortified  town  and  port  of  Holland,  prov.  S.  IIol 
land,  on  the  Haring-vliet,  the  largest  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  16  m.  SW.  bv  W.  Rotterdam.  Pop. 
4,233  in  1861.  An  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  whole  Dutch  navy,  runs 
| through  the  centre  of  the  town,  aud,  being 
i bounded  by  a pier  on  cither  side,  extends  a con  • 

, siderable  way  into  the  river.  It  has  also  a large 
arsenal,  and  docks  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  ships  of  war,  and  a naval  school.  It  used  to  be 
the  regular  station  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
packet  boats,  which  sailed  to  and  from  Harwich 
twice  a week,  till  the  adoption  of  steam-packets 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mail  to  Rotter- 
dam, in  1823.  William  HI.  embarked  at  Helvoet- 
sluvs  for  England  in  1688. 

HEM  EL- HEMPSTEAD,  a market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Hertford,  hund.  Dncorum,  22 
in.  N W.  London,  and  16  m.  W.  Hertford,  near  the 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
7,948  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,3i0  acres.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  close  to  the 
small  river  Gade,  and  consbts  of  a main  street, 
lined  with  tolerably  goixl  houses.  The  church,  in 
a spacious  churchyard,  is  cruciform,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  surmounted  by  a high  octagonal 
steeple  : the  architecture  was  originally  Norman, 
and  the  W.  door  is  considered  by  Dallaway  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  England.  Many  altera- 
tions and  enlargements  have,  however,  been  made 
at  subsequent  periods,  which  greatlv  diminbh  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice.  The  town-hall,  the  only 
other  public  edifice,  is  a long  narrow  building, 
with  an  open  space  underneath  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  the  farmers,  who  bring  thither  large 
quantities  of  corn  for  sale  on  Thursday,  the  mar- 
ket day.  Within  the  par.  are  two  endowed  free 
schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls ; besides 
which  there  arc  two  infant  schools,  two  national 
schools,  and  two  schools  of  industry.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  female  part  of  the  pop.  is 
straw-plaiting,  and  this  art  is  taught  to  children 
in  dame-schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some 
large  paper-mills ; and  within  4 m.  of  the  town 
there  are  numerous  Hour-mills.  The  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal  and  North  Western  railway  are  1$  in. 
SW.,  and  greatly  contribute  to  increase  the  traffic 
of  the  place,  by  the  facility  they  afford  for  the 
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transit  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
Hemel-Hempstcad  was  incorjKirated  bv  Henry 
VIII..  and  the  inhabitant*  are  empowered  to  have 
a liailiff  and  to  hold  court*  of  pie-poudre  during 
fair*  and  market*.  This  corporation,  however,  is 
mentioned  neither  in  the  commissioners'  report, 
nor  in  the  schedule*  of  the  Municipal  Kcform  Act. 
Market*  on  Thursday ; fair  for  sheep,  Holy  Thurs- 
day; statute  fair,  third  Monday  in  September. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES,  a market  town,  mu- 
nicipal bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Oxford,  hund. 
Kinfield,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thame*,  22  m. 
SE.  Oxford,  85  ra.  W.  London  by  road,  and  351 
tn.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
8,419,  and  of  par.  8,676  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
1,9*20  acres.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Uhiltem  range,  which  is  here  well 
covered  with  beech  and  other  forest  timber.  The 
E.  entrance  i*  l»v  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  live 
arches,  built  in  1786;  and  the  first  object  present- 
ing itself  to  the  view,  on  entering  from  London, 
is  the  church,  a handsome  though  irregular  Gothic 
structure,  built  at  different  times,  and  having  a 
lofty  tower,  ornamented  at  the  angles  with  ta|**r 
octagonal  turrets,  rising  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  battlements.  It  contains  some  curious 
monuments,  and  a library  bequeathed  by  Dean 
Aldrich  in  1737.  The  High  Street,  which  runs 
W.  from  the  bridge,  is  wide,  well  paved,  and 
lighted,  ami  lined  with  good  houses:  at  its  further 
end.  on  the  rise  of  a hill,  stands  the  town-hall,  a 
neat  building,  on  pillars,  having  on  the  upper  story 
a hall,  council  chamber,  and  other  rooms;  its  lower 
part,  which  is  open,  being  used  as  a market  house. 
Crossing  the  High  Street  at  right  angles  are  two 
other  streets,  much  narrower,  and  lined  with  in- 
ferior houses.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  some  | 
almshouses  endowed  by  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  several  schools.  The  principal  of  the 
latter  arc  the  ‘ United  Charity  Schools,’  founded 
in  1G04,  and  endowed  with  land.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  Henley  is  malting,  but  the  trade  has 
much  declined  of  late  years;  and  the  town  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  peculiar  manufac- 
ture at  the  present  time.  It  is  a enrp.  town,  its 
governing  charter  being  granted  in  1722,  having 
a recorder,  ten  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor), 
nud  sixteen  burgesses.  Quarter  sessions  and  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Thursday,  for  com  and  other  grain : 
fairs,  March  7,  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  in  Tri- 
nity week,  anil  the  Thursday  after  Sept.  21,  chiefly 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  shec}>. 

HERACLEA  PONTICA,  also  called  PERIN- 
THUK,  a famous  marit.  city  of  antiquity,  now 
called  F.rekli,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea:  lat.  41°  16'  N.,  long.  31°  30'  E. 

* Heraclea,’  says  Major  Konnell,  * has  tilled  the  page 
of  history  with  its  grandeur  and  misfortunes;  and 
its  remains  testify  its  former  importance.’  Diodo- 
rus Siculus  describes  it  as  situated  on  an  elevated 
neck  of  land  aliout  one  stadium  in  length,  the 
houses  thickly  set,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
height,  out-topping  one  another,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  appearance  that  it  exhibits  at  the  present 
day  : and  the  harbour,  though  neglected,  is  mag- 
nificent, forming  a roadstead  like  a horse-shoe. 
The  walls  are  now  in  a ruinous  condition,  and 
constructed  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a former  ram- 
part. In  the  |>art  fronting  the  sea.  where  are  the 
remain*  both  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  huge 
blocks  of  baa&lt  and  limestone  are  piled  one  on 
another  and  intermingled  with  columns  and  frag- 
ments of  Byzantine  cornices  with  Christian  in- 
scriptions. The  castle  upon  the  height  is  in  ruins. 
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| Only  a part  of  the  ancient  city  was  contained 
| within  the  wall,  the  outer  portion  extending,  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  to  a small  river-vallev,  iu 
which  was  formerly  a harbour  defended  by  two 
towers.  The  modem  town  comprises  five  mosques, 
two  khans,  two  public  baths,  and  about  800  houses. 
50  of  which  Ixdong  to  Greek  Christians  and  the 
rest  to  Mahoiumedans.  According  to  the  Diet. 
(»dog.,  it  manufactures  linen  cloth,  and  exports 
flax,  silk,  wax,  and  timber;  importing  coffee. 
, sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  iron. 

| The  ancient  Heraclea,  founded  by  the  Megareans. 
early  attained  to  considerable  wealth  and  import- 
ance as  a place  of  trade.  The  inhab.  maintained 
their  independence  for  several  years,  subject  only 
to  a tribute  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Tl»e 
Heracleots  supplied  the  10,000  Greeks,  under 
Xenophon,  on  iheir  memorable  retreat,  with  ves- 
sels to  carry  them  hack  to  Cyzicus.  The  repub- 
lican government  was  overthrown,  aliout  </**«> 
380  B.C.,  by  Clcarchus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens, 
in  whose  family  the  government  continued  nearly 
a century.  Heraclea  furnished  succours  to  Pto- 
lemy against  Autigouus;  and  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding the  aid  furnished  to  Komc  by  if* 
marine,  and  a treaty  of  alliance,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  that  powerful  state,  it  was  pil- 
laged by  Cotta,  under  the  pretext  that  it  had 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  publicans  (or  tax- 
farmers)  of  Koine.  Its  splendid  library,  temple, 
and  public  baths  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire, 
and  many  of  the  inhab.  put  to  death  by  the  con- 
queror. The  city,  however,  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  Roman  emjierors,  and  coins  of  Trajan 
and  Severn*  are  extant,  in  which  it  is  styled 
mrtrojtniis  and  august  a.  The  fleet  of  the  Goths 
waited  here  for  the  return  of  the  second  expedition 
that,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  ravaged  Ilythynia 
and  Mysia;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  still  prosperous 
| even  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Manuel  Corome- 
; mis.  Athcnams  informs  us  that  it  was  celebrated 
: for  its  wine,  almonds,  and  nuts.  (Tournefort,  ii.: 

: Walsh's  Constant.  101.;  Geog.  Johm.  ix.) 

HERAT,  or  H KRAUT,  formerly  Heri  (an. 

' Aria  or  Artncoana ),  a city  of  W.  Caubul,  in  anti- 
quity the  cap.  of  Ariana,  and  one  of  the  most 
! renowned  cities  of  the  E,,  and  still  the  largest  sin! 
most  populous  town  of  the  modern  prov.  of  Kho- 
| raasan,  and  the  cap.  of  an  independent  chiefshiji. 
j It  stands  on  the  Herirood  (an.  Anns),  in  a fertile 
' plain,  380  m.  W.  by  N.  Caubul,  270  m.  X\V.  Can- 
daliar,  410  in.  NE.  Ye/.d,  and  410  m.  SSW.  Bofc- 
j hara ; lat.  34°  50'  N.,  long.  62°  27'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated some  years  since  by  Christie  at  100,000; 
hut  at  present  it  doe*  not  probably  exceed  45,000. 
of  whom  2-3rds  are  native  inhab. ; about  l-10th 
part  Dooraunec  Afghans,  and  the  rest  Moguls, 
Eimauks,  Hindoo  merchants,  Jews,  and  other 
strangers.  Previously  to  1824,  when  the  city  was 
liesieged  by  the  Condahar  troops,  it  covend  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  having  had  acme  con- 
siderable suburbs  outside  the  walls.  It  now  cou- 
I sists  of  only  the  fortified  town,  3-4ths  of  a m. 
square,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  of  unbunit 
brick,  erected  upon  a solid  mound  formed  by  the 
earth  of  a broad  wet  ditch,  which  goes  entirely 
round  the  city,  and  is  tilled  by  springs  within 
itself.  There  urc  live  gates,  each  defended  by  a 
small  outwork;  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fortress 
is  the  citadel,  a square  castle  of  burnt  brick, 
flanked  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and,  like  tlie 
town  itself,  built  on  a mound  enclosed  by  a wet 
ditch.  The  interior  of  Herat  is  divided  into  quar- 
ter* by  four  long  bazaars,  covered  with  arched 
brick,  which  run  from  four  of  the  gates,  and  meet 
in  a small  doomed  quadrangle  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  (Conolly.)  it  is  said  to  have  about  4.000 
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dwelling-houses,  1,200  *ho|>s,  17  caravanserai*, 
and  20  Oaths,  Itcsides  many  mosques,  and  tint* 
public  reservoirs.  But,  notwithstanding  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  water,  and  abundant  means  fur 
iuxuring  cleanliness,  Herat  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  E.  ‘ Many  of  the  small  streets 
which  branch  from  the  main  ones  are  built  over, 
and  form  low  dark  tunnels,  containing  every 
offensive  thing.  No  drains  having  been  contrived 
to  carry  off  the  rain  which  falls  within  the 
walls,  it  collects  and  stagnates  in  ponds,  which 
are  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  resi- 
dents cast  out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  are  commonly  seen 
lying  upon  heaps  of  the  vilest  tilth.  Jiusm  tut — **  it 
is  the  custom  ’’ — was  the  only  apology  I heard 
from  those  even  who  admitted  the  evil.’  (Con oily, 
ii.  3,  4.)  The  residence  of  the  prince  is  a mean 
building,  standing  before  nil  open  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  gallows  and  the  great 
mosque.  The  latter,  a lofty  and  spacious  edifice, 
suppo-ed  to  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  sur- 
mounted with  elegant  domes  and  minarets,  and 
ornamented  with  shining  painted  tiles,  is  going 
to  decay.  ‘ But  though  the  city  of  Herat,’  savs 
Conolly,  ‘be  as  I have  described  it,  without  the 
walls  all  is  beauty.  The  town  is  4 in.  distant 
from  hills  on  the  X.,  and  12  from  those  which 
run  S.  of  it.  The  sj»ace  between  the  hills  is  one 
lieautiful  extent  of  little  fortified  villages,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  A bund  is  thrown 
across  the  Heriruod;  and  its  waters,  being  turned 
into  many  canals,  are  so  conducted  over  the  vale 
of  Herat,  that  every  part  of  it  is  watered.  The 
most  delicious  fruits  am  grown  in  the  valley;  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  plentiful  And  cheap ; and  the 
bread  and  water  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their 
excellence.’  (Ib.  ii.  4,  5.)  Herat,  from  its  exten- 
sive trade,  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  bmuiar , 
or  emporium,  it  being  a grand  centre  of  the  com- 
merce between  Caubul,  Cashmere,  Bokhara,  Hin- 
dustan, and  Persia.  From  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.,  the 
chief  goods  received  are  shawls,  indigo,  sugar, 
chintz,  muslins,  leather,  and  Tartan'  skins,  which 
are  exported  to  Meshed,  Yczd.  Kerman,  Ispahan, 
and  Tehran;  whence  dollars,  tea,  china-ware, 
broad  cloth,  copper,  pepper,  and  sugar  candy, 
dates  and  sliawls  from  Kerman,  and  carpets  from 
Ghaen,  are  imported.  The  staple  commodities  of 
Herat  are  saffron  and  axsafu'tida : silk  is  ob- 
tainable in  the  neigh bourhood,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  commerce.  Many  lamb  and 
sheep  skins  are  made  up  into  ca|w  and  cloaks ; 
and  when  Conolly  visited  the  city,  there  were  in 
it  more  than  150  shoemakers’  shops.  The  latter 
were,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  prov.,  and  many  camel  loads  of  slippers 
were  brought  from  Cnnduhnr.  The  carpets  of 
Herat  are  in  gn*at  repute  for  their  softness,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour;  but  the  trade  in  them  has 
dtxdined  of  late  years.  The  greatest  capitalists 
here  are  the  Hindoo  merchants.  A mile  N.  of  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  what  anciently  was  the 
wall  of  Heri,  not  far  from  which  are  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  a place  of  worship,  built  by  a de- 
scendant of  Timour.  The  princes  of  his  house 
constructed  several  palaces,  gardens,  and  cemete- 
ries on  the  hill  range  X.  of  Herat,  traces  of  which 
still  exist.  Herat  is  ca|wib)e  of  lieing  made  a 
place  of  great  strength.  An  army  might  l>e  gar- 
risoned in  it  fur  years  with  every  necessary  imme- 
diately within  its  reach;  and  the  influence  of  any 
W.  power  in  possession  of  this  fortress  would  be 
felt  over  all  the  country  K.,  as  fur  at  least  as 
Cundahar.  It  long  formed  the  cap.  of  an  exten- 
sive empire  transmitted  by  Timour  or  Tamerlane 
to  his  sons.  It  thence  passed  uiule?  the  rule  of 
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! Persia;  was  taken  in  1716  by  the  Dnoraunce  Af- 
ghans: in  1731,  by  Nadir  Shah:  and  retaken  liv 
the  Afghans,  under  Ahmed  Shah,  in  1749.  Since 
then,  the  Persians  have  often  attacked  it  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

HEftAULT,  a mark.  dep.  of  France,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  a part  of  the  prov. 
of  Langued(*c.  lietween  lat.  43°  13'  and  43°  57'  N., 
aiul  long.  2°  33'  and  4°  13'  E. ; having  NW.  the 
d<fp*.  Tarn  and  Avevron,  SW.  Aude.  NK.  Gnrd, 
And  SK.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean,  length,  NK. 
to  SW.,  73  m. ; average  breadth,  about  30  in. 
Area,  G1 9.799  hectares;  pop. 409,891  in  1801.  The 
slope  of  this  dep.  is  from  NW.  to  SE.,  ami  most  of 
its  rivers  run  in  that  direction;  hut  the  Hcrnult, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  has  mostly  a SW. 
course  from  the  dep.  Hard,  in  which  it  rise*,  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  15  m.  SW.  Cette. 
Its  total  length  is  31  leagues,  3}  of  which  are  na- 
vigable. A long  succession  of  lugoous,  occupying 
an  area  of  more  than  40,000  hectares,  lines  the 
coast,  on  which  there  are  several  good  ports,  in- 
; eluding  those  of  Agdc  and  Cette.  The  climate, 
though  hot  aiul  dry,  is  generally  healthy;  the  soil 
is  mostly  calcareous.  It  appears  from  official  re- 
turns that  15G,5GG  hectares  are  arable,  and  8.537 
in  pasture;  that  there  are  of  vineyards  103,683 
hect.,  woods,  77,644  hect.,  and  heaths  and  wastes, 
upwards  of  214, 000  hect.  The  growth  of  wine  is 
the  principal  branch  of  industry.  About  2,080,000 
hectol.  are  made  annually,  400,000  hectol.  of  which 
are  exported,  aiul  a similar  quantity  used  for  home 
consumption;  the  rest  is  converted  into  brandy. 
The  best  kinds  are  the  red  wines  of  St.  George  and 
Viragucs,  and  the  white  wines  of  Frontignan  and 
Lunel.  Com,  which  is  chiefly  wheat,  with  some 
oats  and  rye.  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quAntitv 
for  home  consumption ; the  annual  produce  is 
nlxmt  1,000.000  hect oL  Oil,  olives,  figs,  and  dried 
fruits  form  important  articles  of  commerce.  There 
arc  some  237,000  mullK*rrv-trees  in  the  ddp.,  from 
which  500,000  kilog.  of  silk  c<»coons  were  obtained. 
Bees  are  largely  nan'll;  and  wax  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a milium  of  francs  is  annually  exported. 
The  numlier  of  large  properties  is  greatly  above 
the  average  of  the  dep*.  The  pilchani  and  other 
fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lagoons, 
employ  a great  many  bunds;  ami  it  is  estimated 
I that  75,000  quintal*  of  fish  are  annually  taken, 
worth  645,000  fr.  Hcrnult  is  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ducts; iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  and  quarries 
' of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  aiul  granite  are 
1 wrought.  The  principal  manufactures  arc  those 
; of  woollen  cloths,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  of  which 
Montpellier  is  the  chief  scat : there  are  others  of 
pa|>er,  chemical  products,  perfumery,  and  liqueurs 
mauv  distilleries  and  dyeing  establishments,  aiul 
a good  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  the  marshes,  lle- 
rault  is,  however,  tnueli  more  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  than  a manufacturing  dep.  Mont- 
pellier,  Cette,  and  Agde  have  extensive  trade,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  Interior  is  promoted  by 
several  navigable  canals,  of  which  the  Canal  du 
Midi  is  the  chief.  Hcrnult  is  divided  into  4 ar- 
ronds.,86  cantons,  and  328  communes;  chief  towns, 
Montpellier.  Beziers,  l«odfcve,  and  St.  Pons.  This 
dep.  anciently  formed  a part  of  Narbonncse  Gaul, 
and  contains  mauv  Celtic  and  Human  antiquities. 

HERCULANEUM,  or  11ERCULANIJM  (Cio. 
ad  Alt,  vii.  3),  an  one.  and  now  buried  city  of  Cam- 
pania, in  Italy,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  8 
m.  SE.  that  city.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown,  and  its  early  history  fabulous;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  held  by  Osci,  Pelaxgi, 
and  Samnites,  before  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  liomnns,  Velleius  Paterculus  tells  us  that 
ita  inhab.  took  an  active  port  in  the  social  and 
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civil  wars,  ami  that  the  city  suffered  considerably  ; 
in  consequence.  Little  more  is  known  alxnit  it 
except  its  destruction  with  Pompeii  and  Stnbinp, 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  volcano 
had  for  some  centuries  been  inactive,  and  even 
covered  with  verdure ; but  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Titus,  a.d.  7D,  it  burst  forth  with  great 
violence,  and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  well  , 
described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two  entire 
epistles  (vi.  10,  and  *20),  and  more  briefly  by  Ta- 
citus:— * Luc  turn  attulit  atrox  et  can  tin  u us  tremor 
terra,  quem  srruta  tut  hor rendu  Vesucii  mantis  con- 
Jtagraho.  Pulcherrima  Campania  ora  miser  e fee- 
fiata:  oh  rut  a que  urbes  Herculanium  et  Pompeii: 
vatta  hominum  strages,  quos  inter  periere  Agrippa 
ej usque  muter  iJnisilla.  At  studiorum  fam a mors 
C.  Plinii  fuit  insignitior .’  (App.  Chron.)  Martial 
alludes  also  to  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  - 

* Hfc  locus  Herculeo  nomine  darns  ernt : 

Cuncta  jacent  tLumnis  et  trlati  mersn  favillil.’ 

Epigr.  lv.  43. 

The  city  appears  to  have  been  completely  buried 
under  showers  of  ashes  over  which  a stream  of 
lava  flowed,  and  afterwards  hardened.  The  figure 
of  the  coast  itself  was  altered  by  the  burning  tor- 
rent; and  thus,  when  the  local  features  were  so 
wholly  changed,  all  knowledge  of  the  city,  beyond 
its  name,  was  soon  lost.  After  a concealment  of 
more  than  sixteen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the 
discovery  of  its  ruins.  In  1713  the  Prince  d’El- 
Ixeuf,  a French  nobleman,  who  was  building  a 
palace  at  Portici,  having  need  of  materials  for 
stucco,  procured  lar^e  quantities  of  marble  and 
terra  cotta  from  the  sinking  of  a well  on  his  estate. 
As  the  sinking  proceeded,  the  workmen,  when 
about  7G  ft.  below  the  surface,  came  to  fragments 
of  statues ; and  the  prince  then  ordered  excava- 
tions to  be  mode,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  remains.  A vault,  a marble 
door- way,  and  several  statues  of  vestals,  were  dis- 
closed with  little  labour;  but  the  works  were  soon 
afterwards  stopped  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of 
Naples.  Twen ty-tive  years  after,  on  the  accession 
of  Hon  Carlos,  the  Infanta  of  Sjiain,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  the  works  were  resumed  on  a grander 
scale,  and  a theatre,  chalcidicum,  two  temples,  and 
a villa,  were  successively  discovered  and  exca- 
vated. Owing,  however,  to  the  clumsy  manner  j 
in  which  the  mining  was  conducted,  discreditable  j 
alike  to  the  engineer  and  the  government  employ- 
ing him,  the  statues  and  columns  were  needlessly 
injured  and  demolished,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  , 
earth,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  surface,  was 
used  to  fill  up  one  purt  as  another  was  searched. 
In  consequence  of  this  procedure,  a small  portion 
of  the  theatre  is  all  that  is  now  accessible ; and 
the  works,  together  with  the  interest  excited  by 
them  among  the  Neapolitans,  have  long  been  dis-  ; 
continued.  The  whole  extent  of  the  ground  ex-  j 
plored  was  about  *500  yards  from  NW,  to  SE., 
by  300  yards  in  breadth.  The  largest  street  was 
the  NE.  limit,  beyond  which  it  was  sup|>osed  the 
mining  could  not  be  carried  without  endangering 
the  town  of  Resina.  Parallel  with  it  was  another 
street,  and  three  others  eut  them  at  right  angles. 
These  streets  appear  to  have  been  paved  with  lava, 
like  those  of  modem  Naples,  a fact  which  proves 
that  there  mu»t  have  been  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
prior  to  that  which  overwhelmed  the  city.  The 
theatre  was  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town, 
which  is  supposed  by  Winkelmattn  to  have  ex- 
tended nearly  2 m.  along  the  shore,  but  without 
any  great  breadth.  The  theatre  appears,  from  an 
inscription  on  its  architraves,  to  have  been  built 
by  Mcmmius,  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follow : — 
External  circumference,  21)0  ft. ; internal  ditto  as  i 


far  as  stage,  230  ft.;  internal  diameter,  150  ft.; 
width  of  stage,  70  ft.;  height,  not  known. 

There  were  18  rows  of  benches,  beside*  3 above 
the  portico;  and  the  entrance  to  them  was  bv 
ronutoria  or  passages  leading  from  the  three  tires 
of  arched  corridors  which  ran  round  the  building, 
and  communicated  by  steps  with  the  exterior.  It  * 

J walls  were  cased  with  polished  marble;  both  in- 
side and  outside  beautiful  statues  and  highly 
wrought  columns  were  found.  The  floor  was  com 
posed  of  thick  squares  of  yellow  marble,  many  of 
which  still  remained  when  Winkelmann  examined 
the  place.  The  theatre  is  sup|K>>ed  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  3,000  spectators,  and 
was  therefore  very  much  smaller  than  many  other-, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant.  In  the  chief 
street,  which  is  30  ft.  wide,  having  a raised  f«K»t- 
way  on  either  side,  with  portions  of  columns  show  - 
ing  the  existence  of  an  old  colonnade,  are  the 
remains  of  a forum,  or  chalcidicum,  and  of  two 
temples.  The  forum  is  an  oblong  building,  228  ft. 
long  and  132  ft.  broad,  with  a colonnade  of  42  pil- 
lars running  round  its  exterior ; and  it  had  5 en- 
trances, 3 in  front,  formed  by  4 great  pilaster* 
decorated  with  equestrian  statues,  and  2 smaller 
entrances  at  the  sides.  The  buildings  are  all  cased 
with  marble  except  under  the  colonnade,  where 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes.  One  of  the 
equestrian  statues  formerly  at  the  front  entrance  has 
been  restored,  and  is  reckoned  quite  a chef-iTautrt 
of  ancient  art.  The  two  temples  are  united  under 
a single  roof,  and  the  entire  length  of  both  Is  192 
ft.,  and  the  breadth  GO  ft.  They  are  very  unequal 
in  size ; but  are  highly  ornamented  internally  with 
columns,  frescoes,  anti  inscriptions.  Among  the 
private  buildings  excavated,  all  of  which  were 
small,  with  only  one  story,  was  a suburban  villa 
most  profusely  decorated  with  statues  and  fresc<> 
paintings.  It  seems  to  have  been  extensive,  having 
rooms  extending  along  the  side  of  the  garden ; bu: 
they  are  all  on  the  same  story.  Here  were  found 
the  celebrated  papyri,  upwards  of  680  in  number, 
the  unrolling  of  which  has  given  so  much  trouble 
to  the  learned,  and  w hich  would  appear  to  be  little 
better  than  thrown  away,  if  the  value  of  the  400 
already  unrolled  and  part  ly  published  may  be  taken 
as  any  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  otliers.  The 
subjects  are  various;  but  the  works  and  their 
authors  are  alike  uninteresting.  (Phil.  Tran  sac.  for 
1766;  Sir  II.  Davy’s  Report  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  April,  1819.)  Close  to  this 
villa  a lurge  tank,  or  piscina,  was  discovered,  250 
ft.  long  and  27  ft,  broad,  with  semi-circular  ends 
and  enclosed  by  a balustrade  on  which  were  ran  go  1 
many  exquisitely  wrought  bronze  figures,  now- 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  palace  at  Naples. 
The  ornamental  beds  and  arrangements  of  the 
garden  were  still  discoverable,  and  at  its  extremity 
towards  the  sea  was  a pavilion  floored  with  African 
marble  and  jaune  antique.  The  precious  relics  uf 
antiquity,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  removal, 
were  taken  to  Naples,  uud  are  now  deposited,  with 
the  other  relics  from  Pompeii,  in  a large  museum 
in  a wing  of  the  king’s  palace.  The  collection  is 
most  extensive,  and  comprises  not  only  frescoes, 
statues,  and  works  of  art.  but  also  articles  of  house 
hold  furniture,  such  as  trii»ods,  chandeliers,  lamp-, 
basins,  patera-,  mirrors,  articles  of  the  toilet,  mu- 
sical and  surgical  instruments,  and  even  cooking 
utensils.  Engravings  and  descriptions  of  them  will 
be  found  in  David  and  Marechal's  Antiquity 
d'Herculanutn,  12  vula.  4 to.,  and  also  in  that  in- 
structive little  work,  Pompeii,  in  the  Library  of 
Entert.  Knowledge.  The  paintings  which  have 
been  cut  from  the  walls  on  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally executed  have,  since  their  restoration  to 
the  light,  loot  somewhat  of  their  brightness ; but 
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flip  colour*  jin*  wonderfully  fresh.  Their  merit 
of  course  varies  extremely,  and  many  are  incorrect 
in  drawing ; hut  the  vigour  of  t he  touches  by  which 
some  of  the  figures  are  expressed,  and  the  graceful 
elegance  of  the  attitudes  selected  by  the  painter 
arc  truly  astonishing.  The  most  beautiful  of  these 
were  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  theatre  at  Her- 
culaneum, and  the  subjects  may  ho  understood  at 
n glance,  bv  those  acquainted  with  Grecian  hi-torv 
and  mythology.  Among  the  statues,  the  palm  Is 
generally  given  to  a Mercury  and  a drunken  Faun  : 
hut  there  are  many,  of  bronze  as  well  ns  marble, 
of  most  exquisite  beauty:  both  the  strftuc*  and 
busts  are  very  numerous.  In  the  collection  of 
medals,  a gold  medallion  of  Sicily,  struck  in  the 
loth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  is  considered 
by  virtuosi  to  lie  the  most  rare  and  curious.  On 
the  whole,  the  remains  of  Herculaneum,  so  varied 
and  perfect,  throw  a light  on  the  arts  and  domestic 
customs  of  the  Unmans,  which  no  mere  description 
by  a classic  author  could  give.  Antiquity  here 
seems  to  revive,  and  we  are  carried  hack  to  the 
days  when  Uome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
( Kncvc.  Metrop.  art.  Herculaneum,  by  Rev.  G.  C. 
Uenouard ; \V  itikelraann's  Letter*  on  Hercula- 
neum. pa  Mm ; ( tell's  Pompeii;  Moore's  Italy,  ii.) 

HEREFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  having  N.  the  co.  Salop,  E. 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  S.  the  latter  and 
Monmouth,  and  W.  Brecknock  and  Radnor.  Area, 
KW  sq.  m.,  or  534.823  acres,  of  which  about  600,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  aspect  of 
this  co.  is  every  where  rich  and  beautiful;  the 
surface  is  finely  diversified  with  gentle  eminences 
and  valleys,  magnificent  woods,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  enclosed  with  hedges  and  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  usually  represented  as  being  even'  where 
remarkable  for  fertility  ; but  it  has  probably  been 
in  this  respect  overrated,  and  though  the  soil  in 
many  districts  be  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
kingdom,  it  has  notwithstanding,  a considerable 
extent  of  inferior  land.  It  produces  excellent  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
cyder  cos.  Its  wool  is  also  esteemed  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  produced  elsewhere  in  England. 
The  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  are  deservedly  held 
in  high  estimation  ; they  are  of  a dark  red  colour, 
with  white,  fact's,  throats,  and  licllics,  and  fatten 
easily;  arc  excellent  workers,  and  are  remarkably 
quiet  and  docile;  but  as  resjiecta  the  dairy,  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  Nearly  half  the  field  labour 
of  the  co.  is  |ierformcd  by  the  cattle.  The  wool 
of  the  Rvland  sheep,  formerly  so  celebrated  for  its 
fineness,  has  been  injured  by  crossing  by  the 
l^icesters ; but  the  carcass  of  the  animal  has  been, 
in  consequence,  materially  improved,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  increased.  Agriculture  is  in 
a pretty  advanced  state  in  this  co,  but  there  is  a 
great  want  of  drainage.  Turnips  are  pretty  exten- 
sively cultivated;  and  a vast  improvement  has 
1 wen*  effected  in  many  districts  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion. Hops  are  largely  grown.  |iarticularly  on  the 
borders  of  Worcestershire,  from  1*2, 600  to  12,560 
acres  being  under  this  crop.  Property  is  variously 
divided  : there  arc  a few  large  estates,  with  many 
of  a medium,  and  some  of  a small  size.  The 
tenures  of  gnvelkiud  and  lior.  English  exist  in 
M>me  districts,  but  are  usually  nullified  by  will. 
The  farms,  which  arc  mostly  large,  are  usually 
held  from  year  to  year.  All  the  more  modem  farm 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  slated,  those  of  older 
date  being  principally  thatched.  Oak  bark  is  an 
important  product.  Iron  ore  has  been  discovered, 
but  it  is  not  wrought;  mid  the  other  minerals 
seem  to  be  of  no  inqiortnnce.  If  we  except  cyder, 
which  is  produced  to  a greater  extent  here  than  in 
any  other  county,  manufactures  are  inconsiderable ; 


gloves,  however,  are  made  nt  Hereford  and  I^eo- 
minster,  and  some  coarse  woollens  in  a few  places. 
Principal  rivers,  Wye,  Lug,  and  Munnow.  The 
Wye  is  navigable  to  Hereford  for  barges  carrying 
from  IK  to  20  tons,  but  the  navigation  is  difficult, 
and  but  little  to  be  depended  on.  Hereford  is 
divide*!  into  11  hunds.  and  219  pars. ; it  sends  7 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C„  viz.,  3 tor  the  co.  and  2 
each  for  the  bon,  of  Hereford  and  I^eominster. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  7,525  in  1865.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  a pop.  of  123,712,  living  in 
25,314  houses.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income-tax  was  731,446/.  in 
1857,  and  HI  1,659/.  in  1862. 

Hkickfoki),  a citv  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  co. 
same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  bund.  Grims- 
worth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wve,  118  m.  WNW. 
London,  and  56  m.  SW.  Birmingham,  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  15,585  in  1861.  The 
city  stands  on  a gravelly  soil,  in  a valley,  near  the 
centre  of  the  co.  The  pari  bor.,  which  js  co-cxtcn- 
sive  with  the  old  raun.  bor.,  comprises  the  entire 
pars,  of  All  Saints,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Owen’s,  St. 
Nicholas,  with  parts  of  St.  Martin’s,  and  St,  John 
the  Baptist  exclusive  of  out-townships ; and 
extends  about  3$  in.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  4 
m.  from  E.  to  W„  enclosing  an  area  of  about  2,220 
acres.  The  new  municipal  borough  excludes  about 
2-5ths  (chiefly  rural  tracts)  of  the  above  district 
The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  macadamised, 
flagged,  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  private 
dwellings,  almost  entirely  of  brick,  are  generally 
old-fashioned,  some  few  only  being  of  modern 
construction.  Among  the  many  public  edifices 
the  largest  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  825,  re- 
built in  1072,  and  thoroughly  ‘ restored’  in  1862-3. 
It  is  a cruciform  structure  of  the  Saxon  and  early 
Norman  style,  and  at  the  |>oint*  of  intersection 
rises  a fine  square  tower  160  ft.  high.  The  fall  of 
the  tower  and  n part  of  the  nave  in  1786  led  to 
the  erection  of  a very  plain  W.  end.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  350  ft.,  length  of  the 
great  transept  100  fu,  breadth  of  nave  ami  side 
aisles  74  ft,,  height  of  nave  63  feet,  height  of  entire 
building  91  ft.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  massive  columns,  sustaining 
semicircular  arches,  over  which  are  rows  of  arcades 
with  pointed  arches.  At  the  E.  end  are  the  Ladyo 
Chapel,  an  octangular  chapter  house,  and  a well- 
stocked  and  valuable  library.  The  N.  porch  is 
generally  admired  os  a specimen  of  the  ornamental 
Gothic  style.  Within  the  church  arc  many  fine 
monuments,  among  which  that  of  Bishop*  Can- 
tclupc  (who  died  in  1287)  is  licautifully  orna- 
mented with  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  Ad- 
joining the  cathedral  are  the  college  and  bishop's 
palace,  in  the  former  of  which  are  apartments  for 
the  vicars  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment. 
The  cloisters  connecting  the  palace  with  the  church 
arc  considered  curious  and  handsome.  A triennial 
musical  festival  lakes  place  within  the  cathedral, 
the  profits  of  which  are  given  to  charitable,  insti- 
tutions within  the  county.  A side  chapel  Is  used 
as  the  pariah  church  of  Nt.  John  Baptist,  the  living 
of  which  is  held  under  the  dean  ami  chapter.  Of 
the  other  {wrisli  churches,  that  of  All  .Saints,  which 
is  united  with  St.  Martin’s,  has  a tall  and  well- 
proportioned  steeple,  but  is  otherwise*  uninteresting. 
St.  Peter's,  which  is  united  with  St.  Owen's,  is  a 
plain  building  with  a spire.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  Is  old-fashioned  ami  uninteresting ; the 
rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crow  n.  The  diroen  ting 
►luces  of  worship  belong  to  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
ndopendcuts.  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Numerous  day  ami  Sunday  schools  arc  connected 
both  with  the  churches  ami  chapeLs;  and  there  is 
n good  charity  school  for  clothing  and  educating 
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50  boys  and  30  girls.  The  free  grammar  school, 
locally  known  as  the  College  School,  was  either 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  : but  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  to  be 
now  almost  useless,  notwithstanding  the  20  exhi- 
bitions which  it  offers  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge : connected  with  this  school  is 
Dean  Langford’s  charity,  which  clothes  and  edu- 
cates four  children,  and  sends  them  to  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  with  scholarships  of  35/.  per 
annum  for  four  years.  Among  the  numerous  and 
richly  endowed  charities  of  Hereford,  the  principal 
are: — 1.  St.  Ethelbert's  Hospital  for  10  aged  per- 
sons, having  an  income  of  160/.  yearly.  2. 
Coningsby’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1625,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  providing  lodging, 
clothing,  and  1 3/.  a year  each  to  14  old  soldiers, 
and  a salary  of  20/.  for  a chaplain.  3.  Lazarus's 
Hospital,  once  used  for  leper*  and  others  aOlietcd 
with  contagious  diseases,  but  now  an  almhouse 
for  six  poor  women,  who  divide  10/.  yearly.  4. 
St,  Giles’s  Hospital,  established  in  1200,  as  a 
monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  and  given  by  Richard 
II.  to  the  corporation,  by  which  it  was  formed  into 
an  almshouse  for  five  poor  men,  who  are  clothed, 
and  share  HO/,  yearly.  6.  William’s  Hospital, 
providing  six  decayed  tradesmen  with  good  lodg- 
ings, and  3/.  10s.  each  per  month,  and  a chaplain, 
at  a salary  of  20/.,  who  also  ofi’uriates  in  the  last- 
mentioned  hospital.  6.  Brice’s  Hospital,  for  12 
men,  who  are  hedged  and  paid  2/.  a month  each. 
7.  Trinity  Hospital,  a handsome  brick  building,  in 
which  16  poor  people  are  lodged,  clothed,  and 
(tensioned,  at  5*.  each  per  week.  The  last  live  of 
these  charities  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  corpora- 
tion. who,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
municipal  commissioners,  formerly  used  their 
influence  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes.  Many 
other  minor  endowments  Itolung  both  to  tin*  cor- 
poration and  the  parishes;  indeed  few  cities  in 
Kngland  possess  so  many  charitable  trusts  as 
Hereford.  (Charity  Comm.,  32nd  Rep.)  A large 
infirmary,  sup|K>rted  by  subscriptions  and  bene- 
factions, and  containing  accommodation  for  70 
patients,  stands  SE.  of  the  city,  near  the  Castle 
Green.  The  union  workhouse,  completed  in  1838, 
stands  on  the  X’K.  side,  outside  the  city.  The 
chief  public  buildings  not  yet  noticed  are  the 
>hirc-hall,  designed  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  having  a 
fine  Doric  portico.  The  ancient  town-hall,  an 
old-fashioned  wood  and  plaster  building,  supported 
on  pillars  forming  an  arcade,  was  pulled  down  in 
1861.  Of  other  public  edifices  there  are  the  guild- 
hall, built  of  brick;  the  theatre;  the  cn.  gaol,  a 
well-arranged  prison,  in  w hich  the  silent  system 
and  hard  labour  are  rigorously  enforced;  and  the 
town  gaol,  which  is  very  small.  Though  the 
principal  streets  contain  many  good  dwelling- 
houses  and  shops,  there  arc  no  evidences  of  any 
very  active  or  thriving  establishments.  The  Wye 
is  navigable  by  barges  up  to  the  city,  except  in 
dry  summers  or  during  heavy  Hoods. 

Hereford  received  ir*  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1189,  from  Richard  I.,  but  the  governing 
charter,  previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
was  granted  by  \Villiam  III.,  in  1697.  The  cor- 
|M>ration  now  comprises  a mayor,  six  aldermen, 
and  eighteen  councillors  ; the  city  Is  divided  into 
three  wards.  Hereford  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  the  franchise, 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in 
freemen,  resident  or  non-resident,  who  became  so 
l»y  birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  gift,  or  pur- 
chase. Reg.  electors,  959  in  1862.  Grow  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax, 
50,059 /.  in  J857;  and  64,012/.  ill  1802.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions,  and  a mayor’s  court,  for  the 
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recovery  of  debts,  are  held  within  the  city.  The 
local  acts  arc  14  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  And  56  Geo.  III. 
c.  23.  Market-days  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  the  Wed. 
after  St.  Andrew’s  day  being  the  4 great  market.’ 
Fairs,  first  Tuesday  after  Feb.  2,  and  Oct.  2 for 
cattle,  cheese,  and  farming  produce,  being  among 
the  largest  in  England.  Cattle  fairs  are  also  held 
on  Wed.  in  Easter  week,  and  July  1.  The  May 
fair,  called  the  bishop’s  fair,  lasts  nine  days. 

During  the  disputes  between  Henry  III.  and  his 
barons,  and  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Hereford  was  rejteatedly  the  scat  of  hostilities; 
and  its  fine  castle  and  strong  walls,  according  to 
Leland,  were  so  much  injured,  that  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  going  fast  to  ruin. 
During  the  parliamentary  wars  it  was  garrisoned 
by  Charles  I.,  and  twice  besieged : in  1643  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  pari,  troops  under  Sir  W.  Waller, 
and  being  retaken  by  the  royalists,  was  nearly  the 
last  that  opened  its  gate*  to  the  parliament.  The 
ancient  fortifications  and  castle  are  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  a public 
promenade,  maintained  by  subscription  and  form- 
ing the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants. 

HERFORD  or  HERVOKDEN,  a town  of  the 
Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Mindcn, 
cap.  circ.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Werra,  15  in. 
S\V.  Mim’en,  on  the  railway  from  Minden  to  l)Us- 
snldorf.  Pop.  10,714  in  1861*.  The  town  has  courts 
of  justice  for  the  circle  and  district,  a huge  prison, 
a gymnasium,  and  Rom.  Gath,  high  school,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  linen  goods.  The  central  museum 
of  arts,  antiquities,  and  manufactures  for  West- 
phalia is  established  at  Herford. 

HEKISAU,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Ap- 
penzell,  div.  Outer  Rhodes,  5 m.  WNVV.  Appen- 
zell.  Pop.  9,518  in  I860.  Herisau  is  cap.  of  the 
canton,  jointly  with  Tmjen.  these  towns  1 icing 
alternately  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  It  stands 
on  a height,  at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams, 
which  turn  the  machinery  of  numerous  factories. 
The  principal  manufactures  arc  those  of  cottons 
and  silks,  the  last  of  recent  introduction.  It  has 
an  ancient  church,  in  which  the  archives  of  the 
Outer  Rhodes  are  kept,  a pretty  large  public 
library,  orphan  asylum,  court  of  justice,  and 
arsenal.  Near  it  is  the  Heinrichsbnd,  one  of  the 
most  frequented  watering-places  in  K.  Switzer- 
land. 

IIERMANSTADT  (Hung.  Naty-Szrhen ),  a 
town  of  Transylvania  cap.  of  the  Saxon  land, 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Tibin,  a 
branch  of  the  Aluta,  71  m.  SSK.  Clausenbttrg,  and 
70  m.  W.  Cronstadt.  Pop.  18,588  in  1857.  'Die 
town  partly  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  thence 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  town.  It  is 
pretty  well  built,  mostly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
has  a square  ornamented  with  a statue  and  foun- 
tain ; but  still  it  has  a dull  and  stagnant  appear- 
ance, It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a double  wall,  having  a foes  and  five  gates.  The 
most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
Laron  Hruckenthnl,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
Empress  Marin  Theresa  containing  an  extensive 
library  and  tine  museum;  the  churches,  eleven  in 
all  (among  them  five  Lutheran,  two  Calvinist, 
three  Kora.  Oath.,  and  one  Greek) ; the  barracks, 
the  military  hospital,  and  the  orphan  asylum. 
The  Lutherans  have  a gymnasium,  in  which  the 
study  of  divinity,  law,  and  philosophy  is  pursued, 
and  a free  school ; besides  which,  there  is  a Rom. 
Cath.  gymnasium,  and  a normal  school,  ller- 
mnnstndt  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  coin mander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Transylvania,  and  several 
departments  of  the  government,  as  the  customs 
and  post-superintendence,  are  located  here.  It  is 
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a place  of  considerable  trade,  having  throe  mar- 
kets in  the  year,  and  it  has  manufacture*  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  hats.  There  is  a brisk 
overland  trade  through  Wallachia  into  Turkey. 
The  Hcrnmnsiadters  ure  said  to  be  of  Flemish 
origin.  There  are  not  less  than  seven  distinct 
dialects  among  these  Saxons,  »up|x>sed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  different  parts  of  Germany 
from  which  they  originally  came. 

The  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  Hermann, 
the  Saxon  chief  who  conquered  Transylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  11G0,  and  to  have 
early  possessed  many  valuable  rights  and  pri- 
vileges under  the  Hungarian  government;  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  however,  was  built  in 
the  16th  century.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
Transylvania,  and  was  then  in  its  most  nourish- 
ing condition. 

HERTFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having 
S.  Middlesex,  K.  Essex,  N.  Cambridge,  and  \V. 
Buckingham  and  Bedford.  It  has  a very  irre- 
gular outline,  and  a detached  portion  at  Coleshill 
is  wholly  surrounded  by  Buckingham.  Area,  61 1 
sq.  m.,  or  391,141  acres,  of  which  about  350,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  A ridge  of  chalk 
bills,  from  800  to  900  ft.  high,  runs  along  the  X. 
frontier  of  the  co.,  and  the  rest  of  its  surface  is 
lieautifully  diversified  with  uplands  and  valleys: 
it  has  many  thriving  plantations,  and  a more  than 
ordinary  proportion  of  tine  seats,  among  which 
Ash  ridge  and  Hatfield  occupy  the  first  rank.  The 
sub-soil  is  generally  chalk.  It  has  even'  variety 
of  soil,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  of 
about  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  Bv  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  laud  is  in  tillage ; and  the 
wheat  and  barley  of  this  co.  are  reckoned  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  district  in  England.  Agricul- 
ture is  not,  however,  in  a very  advanced  state. 
Two  white  crops  not  unfrcqucntly  follow  each 
other;  And  the  land  is  mostly  ploughed  very  shal- 
low. Drill  husbandry  is  hut  little  introduced. 
Meadow  land  is  in  general  much  better  managed 
than  the  arable,  the  quantity  of  hay  produced 
being  large,  and  the  quality  superior.  Few  cattle 
are  raised  or  fed  in  this  county;  but  the  stock  of 
sheep  is  considerable.  Few  large  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sires,  but  not  generally  large.  Leases, 
where  granted,  are  usually  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years.  With  the  exception  of  chalk,  the  minerals 
are  of  no  importance.  Manufactures  not  very  im- 
portant. Paper,  however,  is  made  on  a large  scale, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  by  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery, near  Watford  and  Rickmansworth.  Malt- 
ing is  extensively  carried  on  at  Ware,  Hitchin, 
and  other  towns ; and  a good  deal  of  straw  plait  is 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  county;  silk  and 
cotton  are  also  spun,  and  riband*  made,  at  Tring, 
Watford,  and  St.  Albans.  In  1861,  the  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  lending  manufactures 
and  occupation*  were  as  follows: — Paper,  626; 
straw  plat.  8,753;  matting,  437;  silk,  968;  far- 
mers, 1,839;  shepherd*,  393.  Principal  rivers, 
Lea.  Rib,  Beane,  Colne,  Gad,  Ac.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  passes  through  its  W.  parts,  and 
it  is  also  traversed  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  and  Great  F.astem  railways.  There  are 
castle  ruins  at  Berkhampstead  and  Hertford;  and 
a fine  abbey  church  at  St.  Albans,  the  Roman 
Verulatniiim,  from  which  Bacon  took  both  bis 
titles.  Hertfordshire  was  in  FUtvia  Cjcsariensia, 
and  on  the  bonier*  of  the  Mercian  and  the  E. 
Saxon  kingdom*.  Hertfordshire  has  8 bunds,  and 
135  par*.;  it  sends  7 meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vix. 
3 for  the  co.,  and  2 each  for  the  ls»rs.  of  Ilcrtfonl 
ami  St.  Albans.  Registered  eo.  electors,  5,779  ill 
1865.  The  census  of  1861  showed  a pop.  of 
173,280  inhnb.  living  in  31,893  houses.  The  gross 


annual  value  of  real  projiertv  assessed  to  income 
tax  was  856,278/.  in  1857,  and  974,606/.  in  1862. 

IIkhtford,  a pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
England,  cap.  of  tiic  above  co.,  lumd.  Hertford,  on 
the  Lea,  19  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  26  m.  by 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  6,769  in  1861.  The 
j»arl.  bor.  includes,  besides  the  old  bor.  and  lil>er- 
tics,  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Brickeiidon  and 
Ilcugeo.  The  town,  which  stands  in  a valley, 
though  irregularly  laid  out,  L*  respectable  in  ap* 
{learnnco.  well  paved  and  tlaggixl,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
are  2 churches,  which  serve  for  all  the  parishes, 
the  others  having  been  demolished.  All  faints, 
the  corp.  church,  is  a spacious  cruciform  structure 
in  the  later  English  style,  with  a square  tower  and 
spire;  and  St.  Andrew’s,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town, 
though  smaller  in  extent,  is  handsome,  and  has  a 
low  cmhattlixl  tower  and  spire,  and  a large  gallery 
within,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  lie- 
longing  to  Christ’s  Hospital.  There  arc  5 chapels; 
the  Independents,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  und 
t’:e  Society  of  Friends,  have  commodious  places 
of  worship.  Among  the  public  charities  in  Hert- 
ford, the  chief  are, — 1.  A well  endowed  free  grain - 
mnr**chool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  hav- 
ing seven  scholarships  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge. 
2.  The  Green-coat  School,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1760,  in  which  aliout  50  bova  are  educated.  3. 
The.  branch  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  occupying 
a large  brick  building  with  wings,  and  accommo- 
dating 500  of  the  younger  pupils  of  that  great  es- 
tablishment. 4.  A girl's  charity  school,  attended 
by  about  50  children.  5.  An  infant  school.  C. 
An  almshouse  for  aged  people,  built  and  endowed 
with  50/.  a year.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are— the  castle,  originally  built  in  909,  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury;  the  shire-hall,  erected  in  1771,  under 
which  is  the  com-mnrkct ; the  sessiona-house,  in 
which  the  assizes  are  held ; and  the  gaol,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town. 

Hertford  is  a busy  town,  and  there  are  sever.  I 
mills  on  the  Lea,  the  principal  trade  lieiug  meal- 
ing anil  malting,  the  produce  of  which  it  ex- 
changes with  IjoikIou  for  coals  and  other  commo- 
dities. There  are  also  some  large  breweries,  and 
an  extensive  distillery.  The  markets,  held  on 
Saturday,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  S.  of  Eng- 
lang  for  com  : fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  the 
Saturday  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  on  May  12, 
July  5,  und  Nov.  8.  This  bor.  received  its  earliest 
corporate  privileges  from  William  the  Conqueror: 
its  markets  were  granted  by  Edward  III.  The 
corjKirntion  now  consists  of  a mayor,  3 other  alder- 
men, and  12  councillors,  and  hold*  a commission 
of  the  peace:  corp.  rev.,  1,4684  in  1862.  Hertford 
sent  2 meins,  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  50th  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was 
relieved  from  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  poverty, 
and  did  not  regain  the  privilege  till  the  22d  of 
James  L,  since  which  time  it  has  exercised  the 
franchise.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  the  electors  were  the  householders  and  free- 
men resident,  when  they  received  their  freedom. 
Registered  electors  590  in  1862.  Gross  animal 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax 
27,132/.  in  1857.  and  2 # ,56 1 /.  in  1862. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Hertford  is  un- 
certain. At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey, 
the  town  and  laud*  were  divided  between  the 
Conqueror  and  eight  of  his  followers.  In  the  wars 
between  John  and  his  revolted  baron*,  the  castle, 
originally  built  by  Edward  the  Elder,  was  takeu 
from  the  king,  after  a month's  siege.  It  was  re- 
stored in  the  following  reign,  and  in  1345  was 
granted,  with  the  carldoin  of  Hertford,  to  John  of 
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Gaunt.  who  made  it  his  usual  residence.  The  castle 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  queens  of  Henry 
IV.,  V.,  and  VI. ; and  here,  also,  160  years  later, 
Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided  and  held  her 

courts. 

HESSE-CASSEL.  or  ELECTORAL  HESSE 
(Germ.  Kurhesaen),  a state  of  W.  Germany,  con- 
sisting of  a central  territory  (having  NW.  Prus- 
sian Westphalia  and  Waldeck,  NK.  Hanover  and 
Prussian  Saxony,  E.  Weimar,  SE.  and  S.  Havana, 
and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-l>annstadt), 
and  several  small  detached  portions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  co.  of  Schlumberg  to  the  N.,  and 
the  lordship  of  Schmalkalden  to  the  E.  The  whole 
territory  lies  between  lat.  60°  6'  and  52°  25'  N., 
and  long.  8°  30'  and  10°  40'  30"  E. 

The  electorate  of  Heaae-Caasel  is  divided,  for 
administrative  purposes,  into  four  provinces,  of  the 
following  area  and  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1 858  and  of  1861  - 


PwlM« 

Am*  In  F.nj. 
S<|.  Mil,. 

l*o|>u  Union 

1H5S 

1 SOI 

Lower  Hesse 

J.085 

850,048 

358.806 

Upper  llesse 

875 

118,050 

119,493 

Fulda . . . 

887 

186,672 

Hanau  . . 

683 

121,682 

123,683 

Total  . . 

4,430 

T26,GSe 

738,464 

The  population  of  the  country  was  667,866  in 
the  year  1818,  and  kept  on  slowly  increasing  till 
1840,  when  came  a period  of  decline.  The  census 
of  1840  showed  a population  of  753,751,  which  had 
sunk,  in  1852,  to  755,350.  The  next  census  of 
1855  showed  a further  diminution  to  736,392,  or  a 
loss  of  18,958  souls.  The  census  of  1858,  given 
above,  registered  the  disappearance  of  another 
10,000  inhabitants.  Titus,  in  nine  years,  the 
country  lost  nearlv  5 per  cent,  of  its  population, 
mostly  by  emigration  to  North  America. 

The  greater  part  of  Hesse-Camel  lielongs  to  the 
table-land  of  central  Germany,  of  which  it  forms 
the  N.  extremity,  sometimes  called  the  ‘Hessian 
terrace.’  Its  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the  Werra 
mountains;  its  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
plateau  of  Fulda;  and  its  territory  towards  the 
SE.  and  8.  covered  by  the  Rhtin,  Spcasart,  and 
other  mountain  ranges,  which  enter  Hesse  from 
Havana.  No  summit,  however,  rises  higher  than 
the  Meissner,  lielonging  to  the  Werra  range,  which 
is  2,327  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  de- 
tached district  of  Schmalkalden,  between  the 
Prussian,  Saxe- Mein  ingen.  and  Sox  e-Gotha  terri- 
tories, is  covered  by  the  Thuringian  forest  moun- 
tains, and  Schaumberg,  between  Hanover,  Lippe 
I>eimoid,  and  Pruaaim,  by  ramifications  of  the 
Harz.  Elcctoral-Hcase  lielongs  principally  to  the 
basin  of  the  Weser,  which  bounds  it  on  the  N., 
and  receives  the  Fulda,  Werra,  Edcr,  Schwalin, 
Oiemcl,  and  Lahn ; the  Main  bounds  it  on  the  Sn 
and  receives  the  Kinzig  and  Ntdda.  There  are 
tnanv  large  (Kinds,  especially  in  the  N.,  though 
none  is  large  enough  to  be  called  a lake.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  severe, 
except  in  the  prov.  Hanau,  8.  of  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Fulda,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Werra, 
where  some  wine  of  an  inferior  sort  is  grown. 
The  nmlium  temp,  of  the  year  throughout  the 
Electorate  is  about  50°  Fahr.  The  soil  is 
stony,  sandy,  and  no  where  particularly  fer- 
lilc, ‘except  in  Hanau.  It  is  there  very  produc- 
tive, and  rye  is  reported  to  yield  16  or  20  fold, 
and  wheat  and  barley  in  good  situations  as  much 
ns  24  fold,  but  such  statements  are  uniformly 
almost  greatly  exaggerated.  The  whole  country, 
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however,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  much  more 

f iroductive  than  at  present ; only  the  narrow  val- 
eys  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  hill  slopes  are 
cultivated,  and  the  valleys,  which,  from  their  con- 
fined extent  are  exposed  to  excessive  moisture, 
are  very  imperfectly  drained.  A degree  of  indo- 
lence pervades  the  people  in  the  rural  districts ; 
the  villages  have  more  of  the  Havanan  than  the 
Saxon  character,  being  often  composed  of  mere 
ruinous  wooden  hovels ; and  the  inhab.  are  com- 
monly dirty,  squalid,  and  slovenly.  Agriculture 
is  their  chief  occupation ; it  is  in  the  most  forward 
state  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers.  More  com 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption; 
it  is  principally  rye.  barley,  and  oats.  These  are 
even*  where  cultivated;  wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in 
I/Ower  Hesse : the  yearly  produce  of  these  four  spe- 
cies of  grain  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  schejfrl. 
Huckwhcat  Is  grown  only  in  Schaumberg,  and 
some  parts  of  Fulda ; and  maize  is  confined  to 
Hanau.  About  350,000  scheffel  of  pulse  of  varioo* 
kinds  arc  annually  grown,  and  from  700,000  to 
800,000  sch.  of  potatoes;  these  products  compose 
the  chief  articles  of  food  in  the  liighcr  districts, 
besides  which,  potatoes  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
distilleries.  Tobacco,  esteemed  the  best  in  Ger- 
many, is  grown  in  Hanau,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Werra  in  Schmalkalden  : its  annual  produce  aver- 
ages from  17,000  to  20,000  cwt.  Flax,  also,  of 
good  quality,  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  3 N. 
prova.,  and  about  150,000  stein  are  obtained 
yearly.  Wine,  which  is  almost  exclusively  pro- 
duced in  Hanau,  docs  not  amount  to  above  1,000 
eimera  a-year.  Orchards  are  every  where  nume- 
rous ; hemp,  hope,  chicory,  poppy -seed,  and  culi- 
nary vegetables,  are  the  remaining  articles  of  cul- 
ture. Ilesse-Casscl  is  one  of  the  most  richly- 
wooded  countries  of  Europe;  nearly  l-3d  of  its 
surface,  particularlv  in  Fulda,  Hanau,  and  Srhmal- 
kaldcn,  is  covered  with  forests.  In  the  Thurin- 
gian forest,  and  in  Hanau,  (ini  are  the  principal 
trees;  in  the  more  level  country  oak,  elm,  and 
beech,  predominate:  the  oaks  are  in  some  parti 
very  fine.  Juniper  berries  form  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export  from  Lower  Hesse.  The  pastures 
are  good,  but  cattle  are  not  numerous.  There 
were,  in  1861,  31,167  oxen,  123,463  cows,  and 
600,217  sheep.  Hogs  and  poultry  are  pleutifa); 
not  so  lives.  Game  is  not  very  abundant,  and 
fisheries  contribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  tbe 
inhab.  The  peasantry,  like  their  neighbours 
throughout  Westphalia,  arc  principally  hereditary' 
tenants;  and  there  are  men  among  them  who 
boast  of  lieing  able  to  prove  that  they  still  culti- 
vate the  same  farms  on  which  their  ancestors  lived 
before  Charlemagne  conquered  the  descendants  of 
Hermmn  (.4rm»mV*),or,  for  any  thing  they  know, 
before  Henman  himself,  drawing  his  hordes  from 
these  very  valleys,  annihilated  the  legions  of  Varus. 

Mining  is  pursued,  more  or  less,  in  all  theprovs. 
About  66,000  cwt.  of  iron,  6,140  cwt.  of  cobalt,  and 
1,000  cwt.  of  copper  are  obtained  annually.  There 
were  formerly  some  tolerably  productive  silver 
mines  near  Fran  ken  berg,  in  Upper  Hesse,  but  they 
bad  long  ceased  to  lie  wrought : a small  quantity 
of  silver  still,  however,  is  obtained  near  Hieber.  in 
Hanau.  About  285(000  CWt  of  r«  »ck  - sa  1 1 . 800,000 
cwt.  of  coal,  400,000  cwt.  of  bovev  coal,  and  turf 
in  large  quantities  are  annually  produced.  Coal 
of  a good  quality  is  abundant  throughout  the 
country.  Manufactures  have  not  reached  any 
high  degree  of  ini)xirtanre.  but  they  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Linen  weaving  and  spinning  are  tbe 
most  widely  diffused,  and  form  throughout  the 
country  (be  common  auxiliary  employments  of 
the  small  farmer  and  their  families.  The  fabric* 
arc  of  every  quality,  from  the  coarsest  household 
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cloths  to  the  finest  damask.  The  town  and  prov. 
of  Fulda  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  estimated  that  from  them  alone 
200,000  pieces  of  linen  are  exported,  a lain  pro- 
portion of  which  are  sold  under  the  denomination 
of  ( isnaburgs.  Schmalkalden  is,  however,  the  only 
district  in  which  there  is  any  approach  to  mnnu-  , 
facturiug  establishments  on  a large  wale  ; it  is  the  [ 
seat  of  extensive  iron  works,  and  manufactures  of » 
fire-arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  &c.  Iron  and  steel  | 
v wares  are  also  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
Coarse  woollens,  stockings,  camlets,  carpets  in 
Hanau:  leather,  tobacco,  glass,  crucibles,  porce- 
lain and  earthenware,  paper,  hats,  gunpowder,  tar, 
wooden  wares,  and  musical  instruments  arc  among 
the  other  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  Then* 
are  many  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments, 
breweries,  and  distilleries,  ("assel  and  Hanau  are 
the  principal  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial 
towns. 

The  great  article  of  export  is  linen  cloth,  sent 
by  way  of  Bremen  and  Frankfurt,  chiefly  to  Hoi-  , 
land,  Denmark,  and  America.  The  other  principal 1 
exports  are  linen  yam,  woollen  cloths,  hats,  jewel-  j 
lery,  hides,  sheep-skins,  paper,  iron  anti  steel  | 
wares  of  all  kinds,  crucibles,  timber,  com,  dried  [ 
fruits,  and  spirits.  The  chief  imports  are  colonial  ' 
goods,  drugs,  wine,  flax  and  hemp  seed,  silk,  fine  ! 
wool,  and  woollen  fabrics,  mirrors  anil  other  glass 
wares,  herrings,  stock  fish,  horses,  cattle,  tin,  gold,  ; 
silver,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  and  exports 
nearly  halance  each  other;  but  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  commerce  to  the  Electorate  is  the  transit 
of  trade ; the  grand  routes  of  communication  be- 
tween Frankfurt  and  Hamburg.  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, passing  through  the  territories  of  Hesse 
Cosset.  The  dollar  current  is  that  of  Prussia 
= 3s.  The  Hessian  ell  is  = *623  English  yards, 
the  foot  = *943  English.  The  r iertet  of  corn  = 
*55  English  qr. ; the  cwt.  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  English. 

The  Government  is  a limited  monarchy,  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  only.  The  different  onlcrs 
in  the  state  are  represented  in  one  parliamentary 
chamber,  composed  of  52  members,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  electoral 
family,  the  mediatised  nobles,  the  family  of 
Kiedesel  (hereditary  lonls-marshal)  and  the  secu- 
larised convents  of  Kaufungen  and  Wetter,  six 
deputies  from  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Hanau, 
Fulda,  and  Hersfeld ; 16  from  the  towiis,  and  16 
deputies  sent  by  the  jieasantry.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  Jan.  5,  1831 ; it  was 
abrogated  for  some  time,  a new  and  less  democratic 
charter  being  substituted  by  the  Elector  in  1852, 
but  in  consequence  of  general  dissatisfaction, 
threatening  insurrection,  the  government  was 
forced,  in  1862,  to  re-establish  the  fundamental 
law  of  1831.  The  inhnb.  of  Electoral  Hesse  in  the 
last  century  suffered  much  from  the  oppression 
and  rapacity  of  their  rulers,  who  were  accustomed, 
amongst  other  acts  of  tyranny,  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  bv  hiring  out  their 
troop*  in  the  service  of  other  European  powers. 
The  supply  of  Hessian  trooj*  to  England  during 
the  American  war  brought  to  the  electoral  treasury 
the  sum  of  21,276,780  crowns  between  1776  and 
1784.  The  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  French 
put  an  end  to  this  slave  trade.  'Though  popular 
at  first,  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  late  elec- 
tor to  abuses,  and  the  growing  demand  of  the 
people  for  reforms,  produ<*ed  a revolt  in  1830,  which 
Drought  in  its  train  at  least  the  promise  of  better 
government — promise,  however,  but  inadequately 
fulfilled.  The  constitution  of  1831  guarantees 
equality  under  the  law*9,  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, free  right  of  appeal,  and  eligibility  to  every 
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office  under  government.  For  civil  and  criminal 
justice  there  is  a high  court  of  ap[>cal  in  Tassel, 
and  a superior  provincial  court  of  the  cap.  of  each 
of  the  provinces.  With  each  of  these  a forest  court 
is  connected,  and  suts>rdinnte  to  them  am  the  dis- 
trict judicial  and  rural  police  courts.  The  town 
police  is  under  a separate  commission ; and  each 
of  the  provincial  caps,  has  a head  police  court,  as 
well  ns  medical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
tribunals,  subordinate  to  bead  tribunals  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  cap.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
pop.  are  Protestants,  one-sixth  part  Horn.  Tat  ho- 
lies, and  the  remainder  chiefly  Jews.  Except  the 
latter,  and  between  1,000  and  2,000  individuals, 
the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  France,  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edicts  of  Nantes,  all  the  pop.  are 
of  the  Herman  stock.  The  reigning  family  is  Lu- 
theran. but  three-fourths  of  the  Protestant  inhab. 
are  Calvinists.  Since  1818,  both  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  have  been  united  for  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment under  3 consistories,  at  Tassel,  Marburg, 
and  Hanau;  the  lbtm.  Catholics  are  under  the 
bishop  of  Fulda.  The  princi|ml  establishment  for 
education  Is  the  university  of  Marburg,  founded  in 
1527,  which  has  57  professors,  and  is  usually  at- 
tended by  from  350  to  400  students.  There  are 
fi/crums,  or  colleges  of  arts,  at  Tassel  and  Fulda, 
teachers’  seminaries  in  Tassel,  Marburg,  and 
Hanau ; gymnasia,  or  high  grammar  schools,  in  the 
6 principal  towns;  several  schools  of  drawing, 
forest  economy,  and  numerous  primary  schools. 
Education  was  formerly  more  backward  in  the 
Electorate  than  in  any  other  state  in  Germany, 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  armed  force 
is  raised  by  conscription,  and  even*  male  under  50 
years  of  age  ca(>ahie  of  bearing  arms  is  liable  to 
l>e  called  on  to  sene.  The  contingent  furnished 
to  the  army  of  the  Germ.  Confederation  is  9,406 
men,  of  which  7,455  infantry. 

Financial  System. — 'The  budget  period  embraces 
a term  of  three  years.  Divided  into  annua)  periods, 
the  budget  for  the  years  1861  to  1863  was  made 
up  of  the  following  Items: — 
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Direct  Taxes  ... 

804,300 

Indirect  Taxes  . 

1,183,350 

Public  Lands  . , . 

344.570 

Mines  and  Salt  Works 

362*410 

Forests  and  Fisheries  . 

962,330 

Post-office  .... 

43,500 

Tax  on  Seltzer  arid  other  waters 

93,350 

Interest  on  State  Property 

642.020 

Revenue  of  State  Hail  ways 

618,000 

Miscellaneous  Income 

183,230 

Total  . 

Or  . 

6.117.310 

£767,601 

Expenditure  for  the  Year. 

Electoral  Court  . 

305,570 

Allowances  to  Members  of  the  Reigning 

Family  .... 

66,900 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

61,690 

,,  of  Finances  . 

1,650,379 

„ of  J notice 

361,120 

„ of  the  luterior 

1 ,017.929 

„ of  War  . 

069(560 

Pensions  and  Annuities 

610,750 

Total 

Or  . 

4.808,791 

£721,328 

The  budget  granted  by  the 

chamber  for  the 

whole  of  the  three  years,  1861 

to  1 863, 

amounted 

to  15,352,020  thalers,  or  2,302,803/.,  revenue,  and 

to  15,403,092  thalers,  or  2,310,404/.,  expenditure. 
According  to  the  convention  of  1831,  half  the 
revenues  of  the  electoral  property  belongs  to  the 
public  treasury;  the  other  half  is  at  the  free  dis- 
posal of  the  elector;  but  fresh  disputes  have  since 
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arisen  between  the  electoral  house  and  the  nation,  | well  as  most  fertile  tracts  of  Germany ; a circum- 
reapecting  tlie  claim  to  the  property  of  the  land-  stance  which  accounts  for  their  supporting  a j*>p. 
grave  of  Hesse  Rotenburg.  [ nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  in  comparative 

History. — The  house  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  founded  comfort,  without  manufactures,  and  w ith  but 
by  William  the  Sage,  in  1667.  The  landgrave  little  trade.  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  particular,  is 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector  by  the  treaty  covered  with  com  fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
of  Luneville,  in  1801,  which  title  he  retained  villages;  and  besides  supplying  the  demand  for 
when  restored  to  his  dominions  in  1815,  though  home  consumption,  exports  corn  in  considerable 
there  was  no  longer  an  emperor  to  elect.  From  quantities.  Wheat  is  the  principal  produce  of 
1806  to  1813  Hesse-Cassel  funned  a part  of  the  the  low  lands,  buckwheat  of  the  Odeuwald,  and 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Casacl  was  the  rye  of  Upper  Hesse;  but  in  the  higher  parts  of 
cap.  The  electorate  bolds  the  8th  rank  in  the  the  latter  province  little  else  than  barley  and 
German  confederation,  having  three  votes  in  the  oats  are  grown.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  rotations 
full  council,  and  one  in  the  committee.  of  crops  are  various,  and  studied  with  constant 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  or  the  GRAND  reference  both  to  the  soil  and  seasons,  and  the 
DUCHY  OF  HESSE,  a state  of  W.  Germany,  land  is  never  fallow.  Poppy  seed,  rape,  tolMicco 
consisting  of  two  principal  and  not  very  unequal  | of  good  quality,  and  fruit  are  extensively  culti- 
tracts  of  country,  separated  from  each  other  by  j vated  in  this  province;  and  its  vineyards  yield 
the  territories  ot  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Frankfurt  on  j some  of  the  finest  growths  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Main,  ami  of  some  smaller  detached  portions  | The  total  produce  of  wine  in  Hesse  Darm- 
chiefly  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  Waldeck.  I stadt,  is  estimated  at  180,000  ohm  (6,342.500 
the  whole  lying  between  lat.  49°  12'  and  51°  19'.  imp.  galls.),  two  thinks  of  which  are  exerted, 
and  long.  52'  and  9°  40'  E.  Upper  Hesse,  the  Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  gardeu  vegetables  are  the 
most  X.  of  the  two  principal  tracts,  is  bounded  W.  other  chief  objects  of  culture.  Cattle-breeding  is 
by  Prussian  Westphalia  aud  Nassau,  and  en-  practised  most  extensively  in  Upper  Hesse,  where 
circled  on  all  other  sides  by  Hesse,  Cassel ; the  j there  is  an  active  trade  in  live  stock,  including 
other  principal  tract  has  N.  Nassau,  Frankfort,  sheep,  and  hogs;  but  many  cattle,  Ac.,  are  also 
and  Hesse  Cassel;  E.  Rnvaria;  8.  Baden;  ami  ! fattened  in  the  Odenwald,  chiefly  for  the  supply 
\Y.  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Prussia;  and  is  se|»arated  of  Frankfurt.  The  principal  forest  trees  are 
by  the  Rhine  into  the  provs.  of  Siarkeuberg  and  beech,  oak,  hornbeam,  pine,  and  fir;  and  in  the 
Rhenish  Hesse.  1 Yogelsgebiige,  maple,  elm,  and  larch.  Large 

The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  three  pro-  quantities  of  timber  and  wooden  wares  are  sent 
Vinces;  the  area  and  population,  according  to  from  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenberg,  down  the 

the  census  of  1858  and  of  December  3,  1861,  are  Main  and  the  Neckar.  In  Rhenish  Hesse,  how- 

ever, timber  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear,  owing 

j to  the  great  destruction  of  the  woods  during  the 

3n  1 French  dominion;  and  nearly  all  the  material 

required  for  fuel  has  to  be  brought  from  the  Black 

i Forest  or  Spessart  mountains.  The  forests  are 

29H  704  mostly  either  communal  or  grand  ducal  projierty ; 
3221908  j they  belong  to  the  communes,  especially  in 

234,643  | Rhenish  Hesse,  where,  from  their  scarcity,  they 

1 j are  highly  valued.  In  the  latter  province,  and  in 

8A2.260  j Starkenberg,  pr«ij>ertv  is  very  much  sub-divided. 

; The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  agricul- 

For  the  three  years  previous  to  1855,  thepopu-  turisis,  who  are  here,  as  all  over  Germany,  a 
lation  decreased  to  the  number  of  17,910;  since  , kind  of  copyhold  possessors  of  the  land,  has  been 
then  there  has  been  a gradual [increase.  | very  much  improved  since  the  year  1815.  Per- 

The  surface  is  vety  diversified.  Rhenish  Hesse  j sonnl  services  of  all  kinds  have  l»een  redeemed, 
and  the  W.  part  of  Starkenberg  consist  mostly  \ on  easy  terms,  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
or a level  plain  of  great  fertility ; the  E.  part  of j merit,  which  began  by  giving  up  those  due  for 
.Starkenberg  is  occupied  by  the  richly  wooded  crown  lands  at  a moderate  valuation.  The  tithes 
Odenwald,  a hilly  tract,  along  the  foot  of  which  on  new'  enclosures  were  voluntarily  resigned  both 
runs  the  picturesque  and  celebrated  Bergstrasse,  by  the  crown  and  by  land-owners,*  and  the  exist- 
a very  ancient  line  of  road,  extending  in  nearly  a ing  tithes  were  converted  into  fixed  redeemable 
straight  direction  from  Frankfurt  to  Heidelberg,  rent-charges,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  state 
Upper  Hesse  is  hilly  or  uneven  throughout,  being  advances  capital  at  the  rate  of  3 percent,  interest 
intersected  by  the  Taunus,  Westerwald,  Vogels-  to  the  land-owner.  A charge  to  cover  this  out- 
gebirge,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  the  last  , lav  apj>ears  annually  in  the  budget, 
named  of  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Weaer  | Mining  is  the  occupation  next  in  importance, 
from  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  loftiest  summits  of  Salt  mines  are  wrought  at  Wimpfen,  m a dc- 
the  Vogelsgebirge  are  about  2,500  fU  in  elevation,  t ached  portion  of  territory  to  the  8.,  enclosed 
Next  to  the  Rhine,  the  chief  rivers  are  its  tribu-  between  Baden  and  Wirteraburg,  w here  this 
tnries,  the  Main,  Weschnitz,  Selz,  and  Nahe,  in  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance;  and  for  the 
Starkenberg  and  Rhenish  Hesse;  and  in  Upper  supply  of  Rhenish  llesse,  two  mines  near  Kreutz- 
Hesse  the  Wetternu,  Nida,  Lahn,  Eder,  Fulda,  nach  on  the  Nahe  have  been  rented  from  Prussia. 
Ac.  There  are  ninny  large  ponds,  but  none  Bcrghaus  estimates  the  produce  of  salt  at  180,000 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a lake.  The  climate  is  cwt.  annually.  Copper  is  obtained  at  Thalitter 
generally  healthy,  but  varies  very  much  in  dif-  in  Upper  Ilcsse,  where  a vein  is  profitably  wrought, 
ferent  parts.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year  in  the  thougli  the  ore  yields  only  from  1*6  to  2 per  cent, 
lain  of  the  Rhine  is  nliout  55°  Fah. : in  Upper  of  metal.  At  Iiiedenkopf.  and  on  the  estates  of 
lease  it  is  little  more  than  51°.  and  snow  lies  on  Prince  Solrns,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Upper 
the  Yogelsgebiige  for  8 or  9 months  of  the  year.  J Hesse,  and  in  the  Odenwald,  extensive  iron  mines 
Hesse-Darmstadt  is  especially  an  agricultural  are  wrought.  Coal  of  iuferior  quality  is  abundant 
country.  The  plains  of  Rhenish  llesse  and  in  Upper  Hesse,  and  in  scattered  beds  through 
8tarkeuberg,  with  the  adjacent  jiarts  of  Baden  I the  other  provs. ; but  the  total  vearlv  priniutv  is 
and  Nussau,  are  amongst  the  best  cultivated,  as  I not  more  than  280,000  cwt.  Turf,  building  stone. 
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Hint  os,  marble,  gypsum,  ami  potter’s  clay,  are  the  I 
other  chief  mineral  products,  and  there  are  traces 
of  lead  and  mercury. 

Manufactures  on  any  extended  scale  cannot  be 
snid  to  exist  in  the  grand  duchy.  Spinning  and 
weaving  linen  and  hemp  are,  as  above  mentioned, 
an  auxiliary  occupation  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  jiarticularlv  in  the  N.  ami  NW.  parts  of 
Upper  Ilessc,  at  Lauterlxich,  Schlitz,  ami  Herb- 
Htein.  Among  these  are  damasks  and  other  fine 
fabrics;  but  the  linens  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  cannot 
compete  with  those  of  Westphalia  or  Silesia. 
Some  silk-weaving  is  carried  on  at  Offenbach, 
and  stockings  are  woven  there  and  at  Halien  , 
Hausen.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured  in 
several  places,  principally  in  the  N.  Tobacco  is 
prepared  for  use  at  Offenbach,  the  principal  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  grand  duchy.  Few  metallic 
art  icles  are  mode,  except  needles  and  pins.  Paper, 
glazed  pasteboard  for  export  to  Russia,  brandy, 
vinegar,  dyes,  leather  (not  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption), earthenware,  and  chemical  products, 
comprise  most  of  the  remaining  manufactures. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  colonial  goods, 
horses,  cattle,  hides,  leather,  leaf-tobacco,  and 
wine.  Ilut  the  transit  trade  is  the  most  consider- 
able trade  of  commercial  industry’.  It  was  very 
profitable  to  Mayence  as  long  as  obstacles  existed 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  wares 
were  forced  to  lie  shifted  into  boats  owned  in  that 
city.  This  barbarous  privilege  has  been  given  up 
of  late  years,  but  a toll  is  still  raised  u|x>n  boats 
passing  up  and  down  the  river.  Mayence  is  the 
emporium  of  the  fruitful  districts  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  as  well  ns  of  those  on  the  Maine  and 
Neckar.  Hesse- Darmstadt  was  a mem.  of  the 
German  Customs’  Union  for  many  years  before  it 
was  joined  by  Frankfurt;  aiu^  a successful 
attempt  was  made,  while  that  city  held  out  ; 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Union,  to  establish  a 
rival  fair  at  Offenlinch.  The  government  of  the  | 
Grand  Duchy  raised  the  tolls  on  the  Maine,  and 
the  mart  of  Offenbach  was  making  a considerable 
progress  towards  prosperity,  when  the  adhesion  of 
Frankfurt  to  the  Union  occasioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  experiment. 

The  Horin  in  circulation,  equivalent  to  Is.  Hd.. 
is  divided  into  GO  kreutzera.  'Hie  chief  weights 
and  measures  are  the  pound  ■=  1*1  lb.  Eng.,  the 
oAms85‘8  galls.,  the  maker = 44  Eng.  qrs.,  the 
foots *82  ft.  Eng.,  mid  the  morgen *=' 62  Eng.  acre. 

The  Government  is  a limited  monarchy,  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line.  The  States,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  Dec.  17,  1820,  slightly  mollified 
in  18-18  and  in  1866,  consist  of  two  chambers. 
The  first  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  house,  the  mediatised  nobility,  the  R.  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  the  head  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Giessen,  and  ten 
citizens  nominated  for  life  by  the  grand  duke. 
The  second  chamber  consists  of  six  deputies  from 
the  knights  or  inferior  nobility,  who  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  florins  annually,  ten 
deputies  from  the  towns,  and  thirty-four  from  the 
freehold  land-owners,  contributing  each  direct  taxes 
of  1(M)  florins  a year.  The  deputies  are  elected 
every  six  years,  and  the  chamliers  meet  at  least 
once  in  three  years.  No  changes  in  the  laws  can 
take  place  without  their  sanction,  but  they  never 
assume  the  initiative  in  legislation ; they  have 
only  the  right  of  petitioning  for  new  laws,  which 
are  then  submitted  to  them  by  the  minister.  By 
the  constitution  of  1820,  every  subject  enjoys 
freedom  of  person  and  property,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion ; all  are  equal  under  the  law ; 
and  all,  except  the  members  of  the  mediatised 
noble  bouses,  are  liable  to  military  service  from 


20  to  25  years  of  age.  This  sen-ice  may,  however, 
be  performed  bv  substitute,  and  there  is  a govern- 
ment office,  through  the  agency  of  which  substi- 
tutes are  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  'Hie  con- 
tingent furnished  to  the  army  of  the  confederation 
is  10.325  men,  made  up  of  8,071  infantry,  1,291 
cavalry,  and  9G3  artillery.  Mayence,  the  most 
imjH.rtant  fortress  in  Germany,  is  garrisoned  by 
equal  tiumlierN  of  Austrian  anil  Prussian  troops. 
The  press  is  free,  anil  the  abase  of  its  freedom  is 
cognisable  only  by  the  civil  law.  The  executive 
powers  are  in  the  hands  of  a prime  minister  aiul 
three  others.  Justice  is  administered  in  munici- 
pal and  cantonal  tribunals ; high  courts  in  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces;  a military  tribunal  at 
Mavence,  and  a superior  court  and  court  of  appeal 
in  barmstadt.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  courts  of 
justice  are  modelled  upon  the  French  system,  and 
trial  bv  jury  is  in  force,  on  which  privilege  a high 
value  is  placed. 

About  five-sevenths  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants, 
one-fourth  R.  Catholics,  and  23,000  Jews,  besides 
whom  there  are  a few  Mennonites  and  other  sects. 
The  Catholics  reside  principally  in  the  S.,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Mayence.  The 
two  Protestant  confessions  have  been  organised 
inter  one,  and  have  assumed  the  ritual  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Prussian  evangelical  church.  The 
reigning  family  is  Protestant.  Public  instruction 
has  advanced  rapidly  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
especially  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  where  formerly  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  grossly  ignorant. 

In  Mayence,  which  was  the  seat  of  a university, 
there  was,  in  1816,  not  a single  bookseller,  and 
mass-hooka  and  catechisms  were  the  only  works 
printed.  The  institutions  for  education  are  now 
excellent,  ( >ne  elementary  school  at  least,  exists 
in  every  parish,  besides  which  there  are  four  citi- 
zens’ schools,  seven  gymnasia,  three  seminaries 
for  schoolmasters,  four  colleges,  a military  aca- 
demy, a university  at  Giessen,  attended  usually 
by  from  300  to  400  students,  and  manv  special 
academies  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  com- 
munes elect  their  own  headboroughs,  and  the 
usual  restrictions  with  respect  to  marriage  and 
settlement  are  enforced,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
German  states.  Commissions  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  are  ap(>omted  in  the  towns,  and,  in  May- 
ence especially,  the  charitable  establishments  are 
very  well  organised.  A house  of  correction  for 
secondary  punishment  has  been  established  on  an 
improved  principle  at  Marienschloss,  in  which  350 
convicts  are  confined,  who  both  contribute  by  their 
lalxiur  to  the  HUpjMirt  of  the  establishment,  and  earn 
a sum  which  is  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three 
years : the  items  for  the  year  1862  were — 

Income  ro»  tuk  Year  1862. 
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Rtato  Property  . , . 

2,0Rn,ii25 

Direct  Taxes 

. . 

2,756,038 

Indirect  Taxes  . 

. , 

1,936,79? 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  . 

• 

324,264 

Total 

9,096,644 

Or  .’ 

£763,066 

Expenditure  for  tup. 

Y'rar 

1862. 
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Civil  Uat  and  OriuKl.dncal  Court  . 

751,800 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

121.142 

„ the  Interior 

1,310,694 

„ Justice  . . 

550.839 

„ Finances  . 

3,344,698 

„ War  . . . 

1 ,6110,1189 

Interest  on  Public  Debt  . 

969,674 

Pensions  and  Annuities 

460,180 

Miscellaneous  JExpenm 

907,300 

Total 

Or  ’. 

9,066,796 

£755,566 

mm2 
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The  public  debt  amounted,  at  the  commence- 
ment or  1862,  to  15,245.000  florins,  or  1,270,000/., 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  incurred  for  the 
establishment  of  a network  of  state  railways. 

The  grand  duke  is  descended  from  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  between  whose  four  sons  the  do- 
minions of  Ilesse  became  separated  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  in  the 
German  Confederation,  having  three  votes  ill  the 
full  diet,  and  one  in  the  committee. 

HESSE  - HOM BURG  (LAN DGRAVIATE 
OF),  a state  of  W.  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  Confederation,  consisting  of  two 
detached  portions,  Homburg  and  Meisenheira, 
about  45  m.  apart ; the  former  enclosed  between 
Jlesse-Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Oldenburg, 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria.  United  area,  106  sq.  in. 
Pop.  26,817  in  1861.  The  Homburg  division  is 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  the 
highest  point  of  which,  the  Feldberg,  Is  within 
its  limits.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  rich,  but  it 
has  been  rendered  sufficiently  productive  by  the 
industry’  of  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  more  com 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption,  besides 
fruit,  garden  vegetables,  flax,  and  timber.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  linen  fabrics, 
and  stockings,  which,  after  supplying  the  home 
demand,  find  a ready  sale  at  Frankfurt.  Meison- 
heim,  W.  of  the  Rhine,  is  partially  covered  with 
ranges  from  the  HunsdrUck  mountains.  Its  N. 
part  is  high,  and  its  climate  cold ; but  the  surface 
of  its  S.  portion  is  much  less  elevated,  its  tenqte- 
rature  mild,  and  it  yields  a good  deal  of  wine. 
Com  and  cattle  are  plentiful,  as  are  timber,  coal, 
iron,  and  building  stone.  A little  linen  cloth, 
some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  and  glass,  are  made; 
and  there  are  a few  iron-forges.  There  is  a su- 
perior court  of  justice  in  Homburg,  with  appeal 
to  the  high  court  of  appeals  in  Darmstadt.  The 
pop.  is  mostly  Calvinist;  there  are,  however,  about 
6,000  Lutherans,  3,000  Rom.  Catholics,  and  1,000 
Jews.  The  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to 
639,507  florins,  or  44,959/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
619,687  florins,  or  43,307/.  The  contingent  fur- 
nished to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  333 
men.  Hesse- Horn  burg  is  united,  in  the  slender 
tic  of  ‘ personal  union,*  to  Hesse- Darmstadt,  the 
grand  duke  of  the  latter  country  being  also  land- 
grave. The  last  independent  landgrave  died  early 
in  1866,  without  leaving  any  direct  heirs;  and  by 
a treaty  made  previous  to  bis  death  between  him 
and  his  collateral  heirs,  the  rulers  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  it  was  settled  that  the  lamlgraviatc  should 
remain  a separate  state  for  25  years  longer,  or  till 
1891. 

HETTON-LE-HOLE,  a village  and  township 
of  England,  par.  Houghton-le-Spring,  co.  Dur- 
ham, NE.  div.  of  Easington  ward.  6 m.  NE.  Dur- 
ham. Area  of  township,  1,690  acres.  Pop.  6,419 
in  1861,  having  increased  from  919  in  1821.  This 
astonishing  increase  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
establishment  of  a large  colliery,  connected  by  a 
railway  with  the  port  of  Sunderland.  This  popu- 
lous village,  chiefly  inhabited  by  pitmen,  consists, 
like  most  other  pit-villages  in  Durham,  of  nu- 
merous cottages  fronted  by  little  gardens,  and 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  houses  of  a 
better  character.  A church,  dependent  on  that 
of  Houghton-le-Spring.  several  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  and  some  good  and  well-attended 
schools,  have  been  established  since  the  place  has 
risen  to  its  present  importance.  (See  Hougiiton- 

LE-SpRtXG.) 

HEXHAM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Erg- 
land,  co.  Northumberland,  S.  div.,  Tyndale  ward, 
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20  m.  W.  Newcastle,  and  33  m.  E.  Carlisle,  on  the 
Newcastle-Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,655, 
and  of  par.  6,479  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  28,370 
acres.  The  town  stamls  on  a high  bank  S.  of  the 
Tyne,  a little  below  the  confluence  of  its  N.  and 
S.  branches,  and  in  the  midst  of  a rich  and  well 
cultivated  country.  A handsome  stone  bridge  of 
nine  arches  connects  it  with  the  X.  hank  of  the 
river.  The  streets,  though  narrow  and  irregular, 
contain  several  good  houses ; and  the  market 
place,  with  the  conduit  in  the  centre,  is  a hand- 
some quadrangle,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  Is  au 
old  market-house,  supported  by  pillars,  and  be- 
neath it  are  stalls  for  butchers  and  country 
dealers;  on  the  E.  side,  surmounted  by  a stone 
tower,  formerly  used  as  the  town  gaol,  is  the 
ancient  town-hall,  where  the  manor  court  and 
petty  sessions  are  held ; and  on  the  W.  side  is 
the  Abbey  church,  partly  in  ruins,  and  now  con- 
sisting only  of  a transept  and  choir  of  mixed 
Norman  and  Gothic  architecture,  with  a square 
tower,  90  ft.  high,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  Jiving  is  peculiar  to  the  prov.  of 
York,  and  the  great  tithes  arc  appropriated  to  one 
of  one  of  the  stalls  in  York  cathedral.  The  R. 
Catholics  have  a handsome  chapel.  besides  which 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  and  others.  A free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1598,  was 
subsequently  endowed  with  property  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  this  ami  of  the  adjoining 
towns  and  parishes.  The  foundation  bovs,  whose 
number  is  not  limited,  pay  a stipend  of  7*.  6 <L  a 
quarter,  and  about  forty  more  are  educated  with 
them,  the  instruction  not  being  exclusively  clas- 
sical. A mechanics’  institute,  a savings’  biuik.  and 
a dis|>eiisaiy  have  been  established  of  late  years. 

Hexham  ha^  long  been  famous  for  a jieouliar 
description  of  gloves,  called  ‘ tan-gloves  ;’  they 
were  formerly  much  worn,  but  of  late  years  have 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  Hats  and  coarse 
worsted  goods  are  also  made  in  considerable 
quantities  ; and  about  half  the  pop.  are  employed 
in  these  branches  of  industry.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  but  chiefly  on  tlie  former;  and 
cattle  markets  on  even’  alternate  Tuesday.  Fairs, 
Aug.  5,  and  Nov.  8,  for  live  stock  and  woollen 
goods.  The  annual  sales  in  the  Hexham  market 
average  4,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  2,000  qrs.  of  oats,  and 
1,500  qrs.  of  rye. 

The  site  of  the  town  close  to  Hadrian's  wall, 
and  the  discovery  of  many  Roman  inscriptions 
altars,  and  other  monuments,  have  led  to  the 
sup)Kwition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Axelodunum.  St.  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of 
York,  introduced  into  Hexham  the  arts  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  prelate  made  it  a bishop's  see 
and  a co.  (talatine;  but  in  883  it  was  united  with 
Lindisfarne,  and  finally,  in  1112,  was  annexed  to 
one  of  the  prebends  in  York  cathedral.  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Neville’s  Cross,  baited  here  for  three  days.  The 
church,  which  had  been  ruined,  was  rebuilt  by 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  also  founded  a 
priory  of  Augustine  canons,  the  annual  revenues 
of  which  amounted,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  138/. 

HIERES.  or  H YE  RES,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Var.  cap.  cant,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a conical 
hill,  3 m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  34  m.  SW. 
Drnguignan.  Pop.  10,360  in  1861.  The  town 
commands  beautiful  and  extensive  views,  but  its 
internal  appearance  is  far  from  corresponding 
with  its  situation,  its  streets  being  steep,  narrow 
crooked,  dark,  and  very  badly  paved.  Its  highest 
point  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress, from  which  descend  on  either  side  the  traces 
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of  a line  of  thick  walls,  that  formerly  surrounded 
the  whole  town.  In  the  Place  Poytde,  a large 
hut  gloomy- looking  square,  is  a column,  sur- 
mounted with  a line  marble  bust  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  citizens,  Massillon,  born  here  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1663.  The  suburb  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  is  much  pleasanter,  anil  more  fre- 
quented bv  visitors,  than  the  town  itself:  it  has 
some  excellent  hotels.  It  is  said  that  Hit*rcs 
was  formerly  a sea-port;  at  present,  a plain  of 
great  fertility  intervenes  between  it  ami  the  sea, 
covered  with  orange  plantations,  the  best  in 
France,  vineyards,  and  olive  grounds.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  orange-flower  water  and 
other  perfumes ; brandy,  oil,  and  silk  twist;  and 
trades  in  these  articles,  olives  and  other  fruits, 
and  wine.  Under  the  name  of  Arcae,  this  was 
one  of  the  colonies  anciently  established  by  the 
Greeka  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  : the 
Romans  called  it  Hiero s,  but  the  monuments  with 
which  they  embellished  the  city  have  entirely 
disappeared  L 

Hikhks,  Isles  of  (an.  Staechadet r),  a group  of 
four  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
10  m.  8E.  Hy#*res,  and  14  m.  ESE.  Toulon.  Por- 
querollcs,  the  largest,  is  5 m.  long  by  2 m.  broad : 
it  is  fortified,  and  has  about  100  inhab.  Port- 
Groz  has  also  a garrison,  and  about  60  inhab. 
The  other  islands  are  surrounded  by  several  rocky 
islets.  None  of  them  is  fertile. 

HIG1IAM-FERRERS,  a bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Northampton,  luind.  of 
same  name,  near  the  Nen,  14  m.  ENE.  Northamp- 
ton, and  83  m.  N.  London  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pirn,  of  par.  1,152  in  1861 ; area 
of  jmr.  1,871  acres.  The  town  stands  on  a rocky 
height,  commanding  a tine  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nen.  The  church  has  a finely  omamentid 
W.  front,  and  a tower  and  spire  160  ft.  high.  A 
monastic  college  founded  here  in  1422  was  sur- 
rendered in  1543,  and  a portion  of  its  revenues 
was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  present  free 
school,  recently  rebuilt  in  a handsome  style.  Ilig- 
hain-femrs,  which,  many  years  ago,  had  a re- 
spectable lace-trade,  is  now  quite  insignificant  as 
a place  of  industry.  The  place,  which  is  a bor. 
by  prescription,  sent  two  tnems.  to  the  II.  of  C., 
from  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Man'  down  to  the 
{Missing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  franchise,  though  nominally 
vested  in  the  freemen,  was  really  exercised  by 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  borough. 

HIGHGATE,  a village  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, partly  in  Hornsey,  and  partly  in  St.  Pancms 
par.,  co.  Middlesex,  bund.  Ossu’lston,  3 m.  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  ecclea.  distr.  4,547  in  1861.  The 
village  stands  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a hill 
about  460  ft.  high ; and  many  of  the  houses  are 
well  built,  being  occupied  by  opulent  merchants 
and  others  belonging  to  London.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill,  on  the  road  towanls  llamct,  is  the  Gate- 
house, formerly  a toll-gate  at  the  boundary  of  the  ' 
bishop  of  I-ondon’s  estates.  For  many  years  a 
tavern  existed  here,  in  which  strangers  were 
* sworn  at  liighgate that  is.  in  which  an  old 
custom  was  kept  up  of  swearing  them  not  to 
drink  small  beer  when  they  can  get  strong  * unlaw 
they  like  it  fatter.'  The  old  chapel,  built  in  1565 
as  a chapel-of-easc  to  Hornsey,  was  replaced  in 
1832  by  n church  in  the  pointed  style,  contiguous 
to  which  is  a spacious  cemetery.  The  dissenters 
have  three  places  of  worship,  to  all  of  which  are 
attached  large  Sunday  schools.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1562,  was  for  many  years  almost 
useless;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  charity  commissioners,  a reform  was 
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effected  in  its  management,  and  it  has  lately  be- 
come an  efficient  well-attended  classical  school. 
Many  good  Itoarding-sehools  for  bovs  and  girls 
are  established  in  and  about  the  village.  There 
are  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  persons,  ami  two 
well -supported  charity  schools.  E.  of  Highgate 
nins  the  old  great  north  turnpike-road  in  an  ex- 
cavated hollow,  about  60  ft.  deep  at  one  spot, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a bridge  or  archway,  funn- 
ing the  thoroughfare  to  Hornsey.  Close  to  the 
opening  of  the  archway-road  is  the  mercers’  hos- 
pital, a handsome  Elizabethan  structure,  with  two 
wings,  and  a chapel  in  the  centre.  Caen-wood, 
the  beautiful  scat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfielil,  lies 
between  Highgate  and  Hampstead. 

HIGHLANDS.  See  Scotland. 

HILDESHEIM,  a town  of  Hanover,  cap.  of 
princ.  anti  landdrostei , on  the  Innerste,  a tributary 
of  the  1/eine,  19  m.  SSE.  Hanover,  and  41  m.  N. 
Gottingen,  on  a branch  of  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Gottingen.  Pop.  17,134  in  1861. 
Hildesheim  is  an  old  town,  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts, now  used  as  public  promenades,  irregularly 
built,  and  having  extremely  narrow  streets. 
Among  its  churches,  the  cathedral,  erected  by 
Ixmis  the  Pious,  in  818,  is  remarkable  fur  its  fine 
bronze  gates  of  the  1 1th  century,  its  paintings  on 
glass,  and  for  a hollow  pillar  of  greenish  stone, 
supposed  to  have  been  a Saxon  idol,  nnd  now  sur- 
mounted  by  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Man’.  This, 
and  three  other  churches,  belong  to  the  Roman 
Caths.,  who  have  also  a consistory  and  a divinity 
college,  attended  by  forty-two  students.  The 
other  educational  establishments  are  a Lutheran 
gymnasium  with  a go<Ml  library,  nine  schools,  and 
a large  and  admirably  regulated  poor-school  con- 
nected with  a house  of  industry.  Among  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  episcopal  palace, 
council-hall,  treasury, lunatic  asylum,  three  orplinn 
houses,  and  an  establishment  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  trade  of  Hiklesheim  is  inconsider- 
able, except  in  coarse  linen  cloths  and  yam ; its 
other  products  are  leather,  soap,  starch,  snuff, 
bleached  wax,  and  earthenware;  but  cattle-fairs 
are  held  here  sai^to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 
HILLAH.  .See  Babylox. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (THE),  (San. 
Hinuudaya,  abode  of  snow;  an.  lnuuts  or  E mo- 
dus,) an  extensive  mountain  range  of  Asia,  and 
the  loftiest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
bounding  the  low  and  level  plain  of  Hindostan  on 
the  N.,  and  separating  it  from  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  which  stands  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
This  chain  Is  continuous  westward  with  the  Hin- 
doo-koosh  and  Ilelur-tagh,  and  E.  with  the  table- 
land of  Yun-nan;  but  the  term  Himalaya  i9 
usually  restricted  by  geographers  to  that  portion 
of  the  range  Iving  l>etwecn  the  passages  of  the 
Indus  and  Rralimapootra,  or  Sanpoo;  the  former 
being  in  lat.  35°  N.,  nnd  long.  75°  E.,  nnd  the  lat- 
ter m lat.  28°  15'  N.,  and  long.  96°  E.  The  di- 
rection of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  SE.  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Gunduk,  and  thence  E.  to  its 
tennination.  Its  entire  length  is  1,900  tn..  its 
average  breadth  90  m.,  and  the  surface  which  it 
covers  is  estimated  at  160,000  eq.  m.  The  NW. 
extremity  of  the  chain,  called  the  Gosseie  moun- 
tains, extends  in  a SE.  direction  along  the  sources 
of  all  the  Punjab  rivers,  except  the  Sutledje,  and 
separates  the  hilly  part  of  Lahore  from  Little 
Thibet,  E.  of  the  Sutledje,  which  cuts  a passage 
through  the  mountains,  in  lat.  31°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  77°  40'  E.,  the  range,  still  running  SE., 
crosses  the  heads  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges;  it 
then,  in  its  course  E.,  gives  rise  successively  to  the 
Gogra,  Gunduk,  Cosi,  Mahauuiida.  and  Teetsa, 
and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  at  its  E.  extremity 
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by  the  circuitous  channel  of  the  San-poo,  to 
which,  however,  it  contributes  few  affluent*  of 
importance.  'Hie  average  height  of  the  Himalaya 
chain  has  been  estimated  at  15,700  ft.;  but  nu- 
merous peaks  far  exceed  in  altitude  the  Chimbo- 
razo of  the  Andes,  so  long  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  point  on  the  globe.  The  principal  of 
these  arc  as  follows,  with  their  situation  and 
height  from  the  sea. 


Nun. 

N.  Ut  | 

E.  ton*  j 

Fwt 

•Tumnotri.  in  Gurwhal  . 

! 31° 

2'! 

78° 

:w 

21,13ft 

Budrinnth,  do. 

| 30 

42 

79 

20 

23.441 

phnwahir,  in  Knmnon  . 

30 

22 

79 

r»7 

23,749 

btiAwalagirt,  in  Nepaul  . 
Kuiicliingangn,  E.  Peak,  j 
in  Sikliim  . . j 

28 

30 

, 83 

30 

26, 802 

27* 

0 

*8 

0 

28,178  | 

Do.  W.  Peak,  in  do.  . . 

— 

_ 

27,826 

Chnxnnlari,  in  Doot&n 

| 28 

4 

89 

23 

23,980 

The  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  amount  to  about  twenty,  a few 
only  of  which  are  practicable  for  horses,  sheep  [ 
being  chiefly  used  ns  beasts  of  burden  over  the 
steeper  passes.  Their  height  above  the  sea  varies 
from  10,000  to  18,000  ft.;  the  principal  are,  the  j 
Kandriball  pass,  between  Cashmere  and  Ladak ; 
the  lJaralaha  (10,500  ft.  high);  leading  from  the 
Upper  Chcnab  valley  to  Ladak ; the  Shatool,  Boo- 
rendo,  and  Piming  passes,  all  much  frequented,  on 
the  road  N.  up  the  valley  of  the  Sutledje;  the 
Ghang-tang-ghaut  (10,150  ft.),  practicable  for 
homes,  and  lending  up  the  bed  of  the  Bhagirathi 
to  Chaprung,  a Chinese  post  on  the  Upper  Sut- 
ledje; the  Netee  ghaut  (16,814  ft),  used  by  the 
great  caravans  passing  between  Thibet  and  N. 
Hindustan;  the  Dooraghaut  (17,790  ft.),  also  a I 
much  frequented  route,  connecting  the  valley  of? 
the  Kalec  with  Dumpo,  in  Thibet ; and  the  Mas-  t 
tang  pass,  near  the  source  of  the  Gunduk : the  ! 
passes  to  the  E.  of  this  river  are  little  known. 1 
The  glens,  through  which  these  mountain-tracks 
run,  are  usually  at  right  angles  with  the  main  ’ 
range,  and  the  NW.  face  is  invariably  rugged,  and  I 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  50°,  while  the  SK.  slope  is 
more  smooth,  and  has  an  inclination  of  only  23° 
or  30°.  (Lloyd  and  Gerard,  ii.  29,  61.)  ’ The 
limits  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Himalaya 
chain,  which,  according  to  Leslie's  theory,  would 
Ixi  1 1,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  have  been  ascertained, 
by  the  observations  of  Webb,  Gernrd,  &c.,  to  be 
generally  higher;  and  they  have  likewise  proved 
that,  while  the  snow-line  on  the  S.  slope  is  at  an 
elevation  of  12,400  ft.,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
of  Thibet  are  free  from  snow  in  summer  as 
high  as  16,600  ft.  This  unexpected  circumstance 
Is  attributed  by  some  to  the  difference  between  the 
serene  climate  of  Thibet  and  the  foggy  atmo- 
sphere of  llindostnn;  but  by  Lyell  ami  others, 
with  more  probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  I 
radiated  by  a great  continent  in  moderating  the  I 
cold.  (Lyell's  Geol.,  i.  181.) 

Geology. — The  only  rock  sufficiently  extensive 
to  characterise  the  geological  formation  of  the 
great  chain  is  gneiss,  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  highest  ridges  and  crest*.  Granite  I 
veins  occur  on  the  surface  only  in  some  directions,  I 
intersecting  the  gneiss;  but  Captain  Johnson  ami 
other  travellers  are  of  opinion,  that  granite  forms  I 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  that  gneiss  is  ' 
superimposed  on  the  general  lied.  On  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  range,  schistusand  day-slate,  primi- 
tive and  secondary  limestone,  and  red  sandstone 
are  successively  met  with  on  either  side.  Even  in 
the  centre  of  the  chain,  however,  masses  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  have  been  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  16,000  and  18,000  ft.,  locked  here  and  > 


there  in  upraised  crystalline  rocks,  a phenomenon 
observable  also  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
(Geog.  Journal,  iv.  64.)  The  fossil  remains  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains  consist  of  bones  of 
many  different  species  of  ruminating  animals 
(some  of  which  were  found  by  Captain  Webb  at 
an  elevation  of  16,000  ft.),  of  ammonites,  bclem- 
nites,  and  various  kinds  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells.  The  chief  minerals  hitherto  found  are  sul- 
phur, alum,  rock-salt,  gold  dust,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
antimony,  and  manganese ; and  the  mines  of  Ne- 
paul  are  reported  by  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  pm- 
duce  large  quantities  of  lead,  copper  and  sulphur. 
(Hamilton’s  Nepaul,  introd.)  There  arc  no  direct 
traces  of  volcanoes  in  the  districts  explored  by  the 
English  ; but  the  numerous  thermal  springs  (that 
of  Jumnotri  having  a temperature  of  194°  Fahr.), 
and  many  shocks  of  earthquakes  felt  by  traveller* 
in  different  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  it  to  be  the 
focus  of  subterraneous  movements  and  derange- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust.  Among  the  physical 
phenomena  observed  on  this  great  chain  may  be 
mentioned  the  falls  of  the  l’abur,  the  highest  known, 
and  exceeding  1,500  ft.,  and  the  dripping  rock  of 
Sansdarrah,  near  Deyra  Doohl,  in  Gurhwal,  re- 
sembling, though  on  a larger  scale,  those  of 
Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire,  and  Roalyn,  near 
Edinburgh.  This  rock,  situated  in  a glen  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  5,000  ft.,  and  clothed  to  the 
very  top  with  the  most  lieautiful  wood,  overhang*  a 
small  basin  of  water  like  the  roof  of  an  open  piazza, 
extending  about  50  yards  in  length ; and  above  it 
Is  a small  Rtream,  which  being  absorbed  by  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  is  Altered  through  it, 
and  falls  into  the  basin  in  a continual  shower. 
The  roof  of  the  rock,  and  also  of  a neighbouring 
cave,  are  covered  with  stalactitic  incrustations, 
which  in  some  cases  have  descended  to  the  floor, 
having  the  amicarance  of  sparkling  pillars.  (Capt. 
Johnson,  in  Geog.  Joum.  iv.  43. ; and  Hamilton's 
Gnz.) 

Vegetation. — The  height  at  which  plants  and 
trees  flourish  on  the  Himalaya  range  varies  on  the 
N.  and  S.  slopes,  nearly  proportionally  to  the 
difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  snow-line.  On  the 
S.  slope  grain  cultivation  is  not  attempted  higher 
than  10,000  ft,;  the  highest  habitation  is  at  an 
elevation  of  9,500  ft : pines  (which  form  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  forest  in  every  place) 
show  their  best  growth  at  a height  of  I ft, 300  ft.; 
but  beyond  11,000  ft  they  grow  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  are  of  less  girth  and  growth.  The  rho- 
dodendron grows  up  to  12,000  ft,  and  birches  an* 
found  as  high  as  18,000  ft  above  the  sea.  (Gerard 
and  Lloyd,  L 343.,  ii.  9.)  On  the  N.  side,  villages 
are  found  Between  11,000  and  13,000  ft.  high,  and 
grain  cultivation  advances  to  a height  of  13,500 
ft;  birch-trees  rise  to  14.000  ft;  and  vegetation 
is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  17,500  ft.,  that  is 
upwards  of  3,000  ft.  higher  than  on  the  S.  slope. 
The  grains  found  on  these  heights  are  wheat  and 
barley,  bhatoo  [Atnaranthu*  anardhana),  cheonah 
( I'anirum  miliaeeum),  khoda  (Paipalum  tcrobicula- 
turn),  ooa  ( 1 1 or  drum  rirlrste),  and  phapur  (/*«- 
nictim  tartaricnm).  Strawlx*rries  and  currants 
thrive  on  the  S.  side  at  a height  of  1 1,600  ft,  and 
1.000  ft.  higher  on  the  opposite  side. 

Zoology . — The  mammalia  of  the  Himalaya 
range  are  chiefly  confined  to  ruminating  animals, 
a few  varieties  only  of  the  horse  and  cat  tribe 
being  found  in  these  regions.  The  wild  horse  is 
seen  on  the  N.aide  of  the  mountains:  but  the 
principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  pastures  are  the  vak 
(Hoe  prophagtts ),  much  used  as  a lieast  of  burden 
by  the  Tartars,  the  ghurl  [Caper  trgagrvs),  of 
which  the  Cashmere  and  Thibet  goats  arc  varie- 
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tica,  the  musk-deer,  the  Xepaul  stag,  the  black  I 
deer,  the  Crrrua  Capreolu*.  the  chim  or  one-  j 
honied  antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylghau.  1 
Among  the  birds  of  the  IlimalAva  may  Ik*  men-  j 
tinned  the  lammer-geyer  (( Jypaetus  bar  but  us),  the 
chnccoree  (Perdir  rufa ),  the  common  cuckoo,  the 
Ini|>cyan  pheasant  \t*ophophnruM  refulyen*).  the 
red-legged  crow,  and  the  wood-pigeon.  (Kilter’s 
Asia,  ii.,  iiL;  Geog.  Joum.,  iv.;  Lloyd  and  Ge- 
rard's Tour  in  the  Himalaya;  and  Berghaus’s 
Asien,  with  Maps.) 

HINCKLEY,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Leicester,  hand.  Snnrkenhoe,  12  m.  S\V, 
Leicester,  and  102  m.  NWN.  London,  bv  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  0,344  in  1801. 
The  town  stands  on  a commanding  eminence 
close  to  Warwickshire,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  old  Koman  Wailing  Street:  it  is  well  built,] 
though  old,  and  near  the  centre  stand  an  ancient 
town-hall  and  school-house.  The  church  is  aline 
tdd  Gothic  building,  with  a tower  and  steeple 
120  ft.  high.  The  dissenters  have  several  places 
of  worship,  connected  with  which  and  the  church 
are  Sunday  schools.  There  ore  also  nationnl  and  in- 
fant schools.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  place 
is  hosier}',  introduced  about  1640,  and  now  em- 
ploying in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  upwards 
of  2,000  hand*.  Coarse  substantial  stockings  arc 
said  to  be  made  here  in  larger  quantifies  than  in  j 
any  other  part  of  England.  Markets  (well  at-  ' 
tended)  on  Monday  : fairs  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Monday  1 
after  Epiphany;  Luster  Monday,  Monday  before  1 
Whit-Sundav,  and  Whit-Monday,  for  horse*  and  j 
live  stock;  Aug.  26.,  and  Monday  after  Oct,  28. 

Near  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  which 
passes  close  to  the  town,  are  tbe  remains  of  a hu- 
man fortification,  and  the  remains  of  a wall  and  ; 
ditch,  traceable  all  round,  indicate  Hinckley  to 
have  been  formerly  a place  of  some  importance. 

HINDOSTAN,  or  India  on  this  side  tiie 
Ganges  or  Brahmaputra.  Nam*  and  Limit* — 
The  ancient  inhabitant*  of  India  had  no  com- 
mon name  for  themselves  or  their  country ; hut 
their  Persian  neighbours  called  the  people  Hin- 
doos, and  the  country,  a*  far  as  they  knew  it, 
Hindustan;  word*  which,  in  old  English,  would 
have  been  accurately  as  well  as  literally  ren- 
dered, ‘ Negro,’  and  * Negroland.’  The  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  the  terra  Hindustan  is  now' 
employed,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territory  S. 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  over  which  the  insti- 
tution of  castes  prevails,  is  of  European  origin ; 
the  people  of  the  country  confining  the  term  to 
the  territory  lying  N.  of  the  Xerbuddah,  and  call- 
ing all  to  the  S.  of  that  river  the  Deccan,  a wold 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  meaning  ‘ the  right 
hand,’  and  also  4 the  south.’  In  the  Euro|>ean 
sense,  Hindostan  comprises  the  whole  of  that  vast 
triangular  country  extending  from  the  borders  of 
Little  Thibet,  in  about  the  35th  deg.  of  N.  lat., 
to  Cape  Comorin,  in  about  the  8th  deg.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  world, the  Himalaya;  and  by  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Brahmaputra  and  Indus,  on  the 
NE.  and  NW.;  and  in  every  other  direction  by 
the  ocean.  It  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  between 
1,200.000  and  1,300,000  sq.  m.,  or  about  a third 
part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe ; but  from 
the  absence  of  gulfs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  the 
proportion  of  solid  land  is  greater. 

Surface  and  Geology. — 'Hie  surface  of  Ilin- 
dnstan,  taking  this  word  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, is  of  a very  marked  character.  On  the  N., 
constituting  the  base  of  the  triangle,  we  have 
three  great  ranges  of  mountains,  with  elevated 
valleys  between.  These  chains  rise,  the  one  higher 
than  the  other  as  we  proceed  northward,  the  last  ( 


constituting  the  highest  mountains  hitherto  dis- 
covered For  1,000  m.,  from  China  to  Cashmere, 
a plain  might  be  extended,  resting  on  peak*  21,000 
ft.  high,  while  some  are  even  6,000  ft.  above  this 
elevation.  The  valleys  themselves  are  from  2,000 
to  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Primitive 
rocks  alone  compose  the  higher  ranges.  Gneiss 
predominates ; but  with  it  is  found  granite,  mica 
slate,  hornblende  schist,  chlorite  slate,  crystalline 
limestone,  and  marble.  ( >n  these  repose  clay  slate 
and  flinty  slate.  In  the  lowest  or  southern  range, 
sandstone  enmjxwo*  that  portion  which  terminate* 
in  the  plain  of  the  Gauge*.  Crossing  this  plain, 
and  proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  another 
chain  of  mountains,  the  Yindhyan  range,  run- 
ning nearly  E.  and  \V.  across  the  centre  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  alxMit  the  23d  deg.  of  lat.  This  l*  the 
basis  of  a triangle  of  mountain  ranges  which  suj>- 
|>orts  the  vast  talde-land  of  Central  India.  The 
formation  here  is  primitive,  consisting  chiefly  of 
gneiss ; but  where  it.  terminates  in  the  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  and  forms  the  8.  harrier  of  the  latter, 
the  formation  is  sandstone,  a*  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  same  plain.  The  great  W.  range  of  moun- 
tains commonly  called  Ghauts,  commences  on  the 
NW.,  where  the  Vindhvan  range  terminates,  and 
runs  in  a direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  to  between 
the  10th  and  11th  deg.  of  latitude,  until  at  Coim- 
batore they  meet  the  E.  range,  or  Ghaut*.  The 
formation  of  this  chain  is  primitive;  but  to  the 
N.  there  is  a great  extent  of  overlving  trap,  co- 
lumnar, prismatic,  tabular,  and  globular.  To  the 
S.,  again,  the  overlying  rock  to  n great  extent  i* 
laterite,  or  clay  iron-ore.  The  W.  is  much  more 
elevated  and  continuous  than  the  E.  Ghauts,  and 
some  of  its  highest  granitic  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  6,000  to  8,700  ft.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  valley*  of  denudation,  and 
of  rivers  running  W.,  but  is  covered  with  exten 
xive  forest*.  In  fact,  the  sea,  in  some  situations, 
comes  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
nowhere  leaves  anything  more  than  a narrow  licit 
of  low  laud,  much  broken  by  deep  and  narrow 
inlets.  This  Is  the  coast  of  Malabar,  exposed  to 
all  the  violence  of  tbe  %SVV.  monsoon,  blowing 
without  interruption  for  six  months  from  the 
coast*  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Where  the  E.  and 
W.  Ghauts  meet,  commences  the  remarkuble 
valley  or  gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  leaves  a clear 
breach  in  the  mountain  chains,  extending  from 
the  E.  to  the  W.  sea.  A single  chain  of  the  same 
formation  ns  the  E.  Ghauts  then  runs  all  the  way 
to  Cape  Comorin,  leaving  the  plain  of  Tra van  core 
to  the  VV„  and  the  more  extensive  plain  of  Mu- 
dura  and  Tinnevelly  to  the  E.  The  E.  chain,  or 
Ghauts,  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Xeil- 
gherry  hills,  which  are  among  the  highest  moun- 
tain* of  S.  India.  From  this  point  they  diverge 
in  au  E.  direction,  and  noon  break  into  a suc- 
cession of  parallel  range*  less  elevated  and  more 
broken  than  the  W.  Ghauts.  In  their  further 
progress  to  the  X.,  the  K.  Ghaut*  break  into  sub- 
ordinate ranges  and  valleys,  which  give  passage 
to  the  great  rivers  that  drain  nearly  all  the  waters 
of  the  peninsula  into  the  Bav  of  Bengal.  This 
range  terminates  nearly  in  tbe  same  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  W.  Granitic  rocks,  especially 
sienite,  form  the  basis  not  only  of  the  E.  chain, 
but  of  the  range  which  runs  from  the  gap  of 
Coimbatore  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  sienite  dis- 
covers itself  at  all  the  accessible  summits,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Hydrahad,  from  the  8th  up  to 
the  17th  deg.  of  latitude.  Resting  on  the  granite, 
gneiss,  and  talc-slate,  that  form  the  sides  and  base* 
of  the  E.  chain,  are  sometimes  seen  clay,  horn- 
blende, flinty  and  chloride  slate,  with  primitive 
marble  of  various  colours.  At  the  Pennar  river, 
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in  the  14th  and  15th  deg.  of  latitude,  clay,  iron-  1 
ore,  or  latent?,  expand*  over  a large  surface,  and 
sandstone  begin*  to  ap|>car.  At  Visagapatam, 
(ianjam,  and  Cuttack  the  same  formation  con- 
tinue*, and  the  lateritc  extend*  through  Midna-  ! 
pure  up  to  Beerbhoom,  sometimes  reposing  upon  ' 
sandstone.  A cellular  carlsinatc  of  lime,  called 
Kankar,  peculiar  to  the  geology  of  India,  is  found 
over  all  the  district  now  named,  as  well  os  in 
many  other  parts  of  Hindustan.  The  great  coal- 
tield  runs  for  05  tn.  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth, 
on  both  sides  the  river  Danioda.  It  is  supi>osed 
to  cross  the  Ganges,  and  to  extend  all  the  way  to 
Nvlhet  and  Cacuor,  from  which  places  abundant 
specimens  of  surface  coni  have  lx*en  brought,  The 
rock  formation  here  consists  of  sandstone,  clav- 
slate,  and  shale,  the  latter,  os  usual,  lying  imme- 
diately over  the  coal.  Mr.  Jones,  an  English 
miner,  o|>ened  the  tint  colliery  in  India,  in  the 
year  1815,  at  this  place.  The  pits  are  to  the 
depth  of  90  ft. ; seven  seams  of  the  mineral  have 
been  met  with,  one  of  them  of  the  thickness  of 
9 ft. : coal  is  now  largely  consumed  in  Calcutta, 
chiefly  for  forges  and  steam  navigation.  From 
the  Dainoda  river  to  lien  ares  granitic  rocks  pre- 
vail. On  approaching  the  river  Soane,  however, 
sandstone  becomes  the  surface  rock,  and,  one  in- 
terval excepted,  extends  to  the  X.  of  Agra,  as  fur 
as  the  28th  deg.  of  latitude.  The  exception  occurs 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  province  of  liundlecund, 
where  granite  again  prevails  while  the  upper  con- 
sists of  sandstone,  fhe  great  surface  formations 
of  the  table-laud  itself  are  granitic,  including 
always  gneiss  and  sienite,  with  stamlstone  and 
the  overlying  rocks.  Basaltic  trap  extends  over 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Sagur,  proceeds  by 
Xagpore,  sweeps  the  W.  twrtiou  of  the  Ilydrabad 
territory  down  to  the  loth  deg.  of  lab,  where  it 
bends  to  the  XW.,  and  running  all  the  way  to  i 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  forms  the  shores  of  the 
Concan.  In  all,  it  seems  to  cover  an  area  of  about  ; 
200,000  sq.  m.  We  may  observe  here  that  the 
geological  formation  of  India  is  extremely  simple, 
compared  with  that  of  European  countries,  con- 
sisting only  of  four  classes  of  rocks,  viz.  the  gra- 
nitic, the  sandstone  and  clay-slate,  the  trap,  and 
the  alluvial.  Of  the  latter  au  example  on  a great 
scale  is  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
which  meet  between  the  28th  and  31st  deg.  N. 
lat.,  and  the  76th  and  77th  deg.  E.  long.;  as  well 
as  in  the  plain  lying  between  the  E.  Ghauts  and  j 
Bengal  from  Cape  C omorin  to  Cuttack. 

The  nutural  geographical  divisions  of  Hindustan 
are  as  follows: — 1.  The  ranges  of  the  Himalaya 
with  their  valleys.  2.  The  Gangetic  plain,  com- 
prising onlv  the  tract  of  inundation,  and  which 
rises  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  3,  The 
upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  province  of 
Bahar  inclusive,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  first  range 
of  the  Himalaya*,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
issue  from  the  fulls  to  the  N.,  bounded  to  the  S.  by 
the  Vindhvan  range,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  great 
desert.  The  height  of  the  E.  portion  of  this  divi- 
sion may  lie  about  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  and  the  land  rises  gradually  as  we  proceed  X., 
until,  w here  the  great  riven  emerge  into  the  plain, 
it  has  an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  4.  The  X.  |>ortion 
of  the  great  central  table-land,  an  far  S.  as  the 
valley  of  the  Xerbudda,  which  generally  inter- 
sects the  table-land  in  quesiiou  from  E.  to  W. 
The  height  of  this  portion  of  the  table-land  ranges 
from  1,700  to  2,000  fU,  as  at  the  towns  of  Oojien, 
Indore,  and  M how.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table- 
land which  lies  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Xerbudda, 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts, 
and  the  valley  of  Coimbatore.  The  height  of  the 
table-land  ranges  here  from  2,000  ft.  to  2,4th)  and 


3,000,  as  at  Poonah,  Seringapatara,  and  Banga- 
lore. 6.  From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  inclosi.e  to 
Cape  Comorin.  7.  'Fhe  narrow  strip  of  low  land 
lying  between  the  W.  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  or 
coast  of  Malabar,  including  the  W.  acclivities  of 
the  mountains  themselves.  8.  The  alluvial  plain,  of 
unequal  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  E.  Ghauts 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called  the  Car- 
natic, rising  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains:  at  the  town  of  Arcot,  60  m. 
inland,  it  is  490  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; — , 
and  9.  The  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  with  the  adjacent 
country,  containing  much  mountain-laud  and  t 
few  plains.  All  these  differ  so  materially  in  their 
physical  aspect,  climate,  geological  formation,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  nations  and  triltes  which  inhabit 
them,  as  fully  to  warrant  this  distribution. 

Hirer*. — The  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources 
cither  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  or  within  the 
great  central  table-land.  The  first  class  are  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important.  Beginning  from 
; the  E.,  the  first  great  river  which  occurs  i*  the 
j Brahmaputra.  The  source  of  this  stream  is  not 
, exactly  ascertained ; but  its  course  has  been  esti- 
■ mated  at  about  860  m..  and  it  is  believed  to  di»- 
| charge  a larger  volume  of  water  than  even  the 
I Ganges.  Its  course  in  the  plain  of  Bengal,  from 
j (royal para*  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

I where  it  debouches,  is  but  350  m. ; and  having  a 
| rapid  current,  and  passing  generally  through  a 
wild  ami  inhospitable  country,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  service  to  commerce  or  navigation. 

I The  Ganges,  called  (jaiufa  by  all  the  Indians,  has 
its  origin  in  two  principal  branches,  about  31°  N. 

! lat.,  and  between  70°  and  80°  K.  long.  Its  whole 
course  is  reckoned  at  about  1,350  m. ; but  from  its 
! entrance  into  the  plain  at  liurdwar,  its  course  to 
the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  within  a few-  m.  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  is  about  1,200  m.  Within  the  plain 
all  its  branches  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  the 
Bhagherettce,  its  most  W.  branch,  usually  called 
by  Europeans  the  Hooghly,  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  400  tons  burden,  as  far  as  Calcutta,  100  m.  from 
the  *ca.  According  to  Major  Kennel,  the  principal 
branch  discharges  80,000  cubic  ft.  of  water  per 
second.  The  greatest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges 
is  the  Jumna.  It  also  has  its  origin  in  two 
branches  within  the  highest  masses  of  the  Hima- 
laya, to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
course  within  the  mountains  is  about  120  m.:  it 
issues  into  the  plain  about  30  m.  W.  of  the 
Gauges,  and  here  its  lied  is  about  1,200  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  a few  miles, 
however,  passing  over  some  falls,  it  takes  a lower 
level.  After  a course  of  450  m.,  passing  by  the 
Mohammedan  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
l>eing  navigable  for  a great  part  of  its  course,  it 
joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The  other  prin- 
: cipsl  affluents  of  the  Ganges  which  take  their 
! source  from  the  Himalaya,  nre  the  Kara  Ganga, 
j which  joint  the  Ganges  above  Canoge  ; the  Goom- 
I tee,  which  passes  by  Lucknow,  and  after  a w inding 
| course,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  joins  the 
Ganges  between  Benares  and  Ghazeepoor;  the 
i Gogrn,  with  a course  of  600  ra..  and  the  largest  of 
I the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  on  this  side  the  llima- 
| lava,  after  passing  through  Fyzabad  and  Oude, 
joins  the  Ganges  above  the  town  of  Chupra  ; the 
: Gunduck.  which  has  a course  of  450  m. ; the  Bag- 
mutty,  which  j>a*ses  close  to  Cat-mandoo,  the 
| capital  of  Xcpaul ; and  the  Gooey,  originating  in 
the  table  land  of  Tibet,  and  which  enters  the 
Ganges  at  Boglipoor.  'l'he  great  delta  of  the 
Ganges  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Sicligully. 
The  first  bifurcation  of  the  Ganges  itself  com- 
mences at  Sooty,  20  in.  below  liajamahal,  at 
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which  last  place  the  river  is  pressed  in  by  some  I 
low  hills  of  that  name.  The  Ganges  receives,  after  ! 
this,  from  the  Himalaya,  the  Muhanada  ami 
Tecs  to,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains 
of  Nejtaul  and  Boo  tan,  with  courses  of  from  230  to 
300  m.  After  the  junction  of  these,  the  Ganges 
communicates  with  the  Brahmaputra  by  a variety 
of  branches.  The  rivers  which  fail  into  the  Ganges,  j 
or  its  affluent  the  Jumna,  from  the N.  acclivity  of ; 
the  central  table-land,  are  the  Soane,  the  Betwah, ! 
and  the  Chumbul : the  latter  has  a course  of  400 
m.  Both  it  and  the  Betwah  fall  into  the  Jumna. 
The  Soane  is  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls 
into  that  river  a little  above  Patna.  (See 
Ganges.) 

Lakes. — India  is  remarkably  deficient  in  lakes, 
and  in  fact  contains  no  Urge  collections  of  water, 
fresh  or  salt,  such  as  the  lake’s  of  N.  America,  N. 
Asia,  Switzerland,  or  even  Scotland.  In  the  N. 
parts  of  Bengal  there  are  a few  fr«;shwatcr  lakes 
of  some  extent,  but  the  greater  number  of  this 
description  found  throughout  the  country  are  sup- 
)><iHcd  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  old  channels  of 
rivers  which  have  taken  a new  course.  Of  the 
same  character,  in  some  respects,  are  the  Chilka 
lake  in  Cuttack,  and  the  Colair  lake  in  the  Ci rears ; 
the  first  of  which  communicates  with  the  Maha- 
nuddy,  and  the  last  with  the  Godavery  and 
kistua.  The  Chilka  Lake  is  35  m.  long  and  8 
broad,  and  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds 
in  fish  : it  is  separated  from  the  sea  hv  a sand  bank 
not  above  £ m.  broad.  The  Colair  lake  is  24  in. 
by  12  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  periodi- 
cal rains,  expands  from  40  to  50  m.  in  length. 
During  the  latter  period,  the  whole  Hooded  country,  j 
including  the  islands  of  the  lake,  are  fertilised  by  j 
the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  two 
rivers;  and  hence  Major  Kennel,  with  some  pro-  j 
pricty,  compares  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  i 
delta’  of  the  Nile.  In  the  sandy  desert  to  the  W.  i 
of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  several  salt  lakes  occur,  ] 
the  largest  of  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  20 
m.  in  length.  Collections  of  sail  water,  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  sea,  are  of  more  frequent  ; 
occurrence.  Several  considerable  ones  of  this  ; 
nature  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  E.  coast  of  the 
continent ; but  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  is 
the  Kunn,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  believed  to 
occupy  a space  of  5,000  sq.  miles. 

Cuast  Outline. — The  outline  of  the  coast  of  Ilin- 
dostan  is  comparatively  little  broken  by  any  con- 
siderable inlet  of  the  sea.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges  there  are  hut  | 
three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and  | 
Bengal;  if  the  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it  | 
breaks  the  coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break  the  coast  j 
of  llindostan,  can  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  Har- 
bours are  even  less  frequent.  Along  the  W. 
coast,  over  14°  of  lat.,  there  is  but  n single  good 
one,  Bombay;  and  from  Cn|ie  Comorin  to  the  W. 
mouths  of  the  Gauges,  a distance  of  1,500  m.. 
there  is  not  one.  In  this  unfavourable  feature  of 
its  geography  India  resembles  more  the  W.  coast 
of  America,  or  the  E.  ami  W.  coast  of  Africa,  than 
the  E.  coast  of  America,  or  the  shores  of  the  N. 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Indian  coasts  are  also 
in  a great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless 
Ceylon  be  admitted  as  belonging  to  llindostan, 
which  can  hardly  be  done,  there  is  not  one  on  the 
E.  coast;  and  on  the  W.  there  are  very  few,  ami 
these  of  inconsiderable  size.  Ill  this  respect,  Hin- 
dustan is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  two 
great  corresponding  Asiatic  promontories  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Cambodia,  the  coasts  of  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  many  of  them  of  consider- 
able magnitude. 


Climate. — In  a country  which  embraces  27°  of 
latitude,  which  contains  extensive  plateaus,  ele- 
vated from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — some  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the 
world,  almost  on  a level  with,  or  but  a few  hun- 
dred ft.  above,  the  sea — the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world — tracts  of  Imre  rock — de- 
serts of  mere  sand,  and  deep  primeval  forests,— it 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  must  exist  a very 
great  diversity  of  climate.  But  besides  the  diver- 
sity arising  from  these  causes,  the  distribution  of 
rain  is  another  source.  The  whole  continent  of 
India,  up  to  the  35th  deg.  of  lat,,  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  monsoons,  which  blow  from  the 
NE.  during  the  serene  temperate  months  of 
winter,  and  from  the  SYV.  during  the  tempestuous 
and  hot  or  rainy  months  of  summer  and  autumn. 
This  is  the  general  rule ; but  in  India,  as  in  other 
countries  of  Asia  under  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
soons, and  where  there  are  ranges  of  mountains 
running  N.  and  S.  of  sufficient  elevation  to  inter- 
cept the  clouds,  the  time  of  the  periodical  fall  of 
rains  is  reversed.  To  the  W.  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  W.  ( i hauls,  on  the  one  hand,  over  11°  of  lat., 
the  periodical  fall  of  rains  corresponds  with  that 
of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takes  place  during  the 
W.  monsoon.  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other 
hand,  over  8°  of  lat.,  the  fall  of  rain  takes  place 
during  the  E.  monsoon;  while  the  table-land 
which  lies  beyond  the  two  ranges  partakes,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  in  both  falls.  As  a general  rule, 
the  year  is  divided  in  IndiA  into  three  well-de- 
fined seasons : a hot,  corresponding  with  part  of 
spring  and  summer;  a wet,  corresponding  with 
part  of  summer  and  autumn  ; and  a cold,  corre- 
sponding generally  with  our  winter  months.  With 
respect  to  temperature,  much  of  India  being  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  remaining  portion  within  12° 
of  the  tropic,  the  whole  is  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  a hot  country.  On  the  low  plains  within 
the  tropic,  and  up  to  about  the  18th  deg.  of  lat., 
winter  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  year  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  wet  and  dry.  From 
that  parallel  N.,  winter  lx*comes  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  beyond  the  27th  deg.  lasts  for  six 
months,  during  which  the  climate  is  not  inferior 
in  point  of  agreeableness  or  salubrity  to  that  of 
Italy.  This  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the 
severity  of  the  hot  and  dry  season,  which  lasts  for 
three  months,  and  is  so  intense  os  nearly  to  destroy 
all  appearance  of  vegetation.  On  the  elevated 
central  plateau,  the  temperature  is  generally  from 
t»°  to  10°  Fahr.  lower  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
on  the  low  lands,  and  the  fall  of  rain  lieing  morn 
equally  distributed,  the  necessary  effect  is  a cli- 
mate in  general  temperate  and  agreeable,  though 
not  always  salubrious.  In  the  valleys  !>ctweeii 
the  two  great  chains  of  the.  llimalava,  the  same 
order  of  seasons  generally  prevails  as  in  the  plains, 
and  here  the  thermometer  is  rarely  less  than  18° 

| or  20°  lower  than  in  the  plains  under  the  same 
I parallels.  A few  examples  may  be  given  of  tem- 
[terature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Bombay  is  82°  Fahr.,  and  in 
the  table-land  in  the  same  latitude,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,700  ft.,  it  is  77°.  At  Madras  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  84°,  and  at  Darwnr  on  the 
table-land  it  is  75°.  At  Utakomund,  in  the  Xeil- 
1 gherrv  mountains,  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
' sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  50°,  or  28°  lower 
than  that  of  Madras.  Here  the  thermometer 
! sometimes  rise*  a*  high  as  69°,  and  rarely  falls  as 
low  as  20°.  In  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  and  on 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
rises  to  100°  in  summer,  and  falls  to  45°  in  winter. 
The  mean  annual  temjierature  of  Calcutta  is  79° 
Fahr.  In  May,  the  hottest  month,  it  is  88°,  and 
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in  Jan.,  the  coldest,  67°.  In  summer,  however, 
the  thermometer  frequently  rises  above  100°,  and 
in  winter  falls  so  near  the  freezing  point  that, 
with  a trifling  assistance  from  evaporation,  ice  is 
easily  obtained.  Within  the  upper  jiortion  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  both  the  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion contribute  to  reduce  the  temperature.  From 
the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  Feb.  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  every  day  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  small  pools  of  water  are  covered  with  ice,  and 
the  average  temperature  of  Jan.  is  37°.  From 
April  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rain  falls, 
the  thermometer  gradually  rises  to  90°,  and  even 
to  llo°;  and  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  nlaceson 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  whole  period 
from  March  to  June,  scorching  SW.  winds,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  desert,  prevail.  It  is  in  these 
same  countries  that,  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  licgiiming  of  Nov.  to  that  of  March,  the  cli- 
mate equals  that  of  S.  Italy. 

iXatums  and  Tribes.— Besides  foreigners,  who, 
as  peaceful  emigrants,  or  conquerors,  have  settled 
in  India  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  but 
chiefly  during  the  last  eight,  the  number  of 
aboriginal  races  distinguished  by  differences  of 
language,  manners,  states  of  society,  and  great 
variation,  if  not  difference  of  religious  belief,  is 
still  very  great  ; and  undoubtedly  was  much 
greater  before  the  blending  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  the  result  of  the  extensive  conquests 
of  the  N.  invaders.  These  have  been  in  active 
operation  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  and.  in  all  like- 
lihood, have  been  materially  promoted  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  more  powerful  Hindoo  states  over 
the  smaller.  There  are  at  present  spoken  in  India, 
by  the  most  civilised  races,  not  less  than  25  dis- 
tinct languages  or  dialects, indicating  the  existence 
of  ns  many  distinct  nations;  but,  including  tribes 
more  or  less  savage  or  barbarous,  at  least  50  lan- 
guages, indicating  the  presence  of  at  least  as  many 
distinct  tribes.  Of  the  more  civilised  nations, 
eight  may  be  said  to  lie  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  some  superiority  of  civilisation,  as  implied 
in  the  possession  of  a national  literature,  a national 
alphabet,  superior  population,  superior  industry,  a 
greater  progress  in  the.  useful  arts,  with  the  richer 
and  more  extensive  territory  which  they  are 
found  to  occupy.  These  are  the  Bengalee,  Ooriva, 
Mahratta,  Gujratee,  Telinga,  Tamul,  Karnata,  and 
Hindi  or  Hindostanee  nations.  The  Itengalee 
nation  occupies  above  80, 000  sq.  m.  of  fertile  land, 
chiefly  within  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
amounts  in  number  to  above  25,000.000.  The 
Tamul  nation  occupies  56,000  sq.  m.  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  numbers  between 

6.000. 000  and  7,000,000  people.  The  Telinga 
nation  occupies  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  and  numbers  probably  between 

7.000. 000  and  8,000,000  people ; and  the  Ooriya 
nation  occupies  at  least  1 7,000  sq.  m.  of  the  low 
land  which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  S.  peninsula,  and  numbers  about  4,000,000. 
The  Mali  rat  tn  nation  extends  probably  over  200,000 
sq.  m.  of  territory,  laying  between  the  22nd  and 
23rd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  its  numbers  may  be 
roughly  computed  at  12,000,000.  The  Karnata 
or  Canara  nation,  occupying  a central  portion  of 
the  table-land  8.  of  the  18th  degree  of  lat.,  may 
occupy  about  75,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  thetr 
numbers  may  be  taken  at  about  5,000,000.  The 
nation  speaking  the  Hindostanee  or  Hindee  lan- 
guage occupies  at  least  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  cannot 
amount  to  less  than  20.000,000,  physically  and 
intellectually  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  Indian 
races.  The  most  enterprising  of  these  nations,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  have  occasionally  passed,  either 


as  conquerors  or  colonists,  into  the  territories  of 
each  other  or  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  we  And 
colonies  of  the  TamuLs  settled  in  Malnyalira ; of 
Telingas  in  Karnata  and  the  Tamul  country ; of 
Mahmttas  in  the  Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Karnata 
countries ; of  Kamates  colonised  in  the  countries 
below  the  E.  Ghauts ; and  colonies  from  the  upper 
plain  of  the  Ganges  settled  as  far  asGujrat.  Bengal, 
S'cpaul,  and  even  Malabar.  These  colonies,  of 
whatever  nation,  not  unfrequentlv  preserve  their 
national  language,  their  original  manners,  and 
even  the  purity  of  their  descent,  in  their  adopted 
countries.  The  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  of 
India  are  universally  to  be  found  in  the  recesses 
of  mountainous  and  hilly  regions, never  within  the 
fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands ; and  there 
is  scarcely  any  considerable  range  throughout 
India  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  found. 
They  are,  however,  most  numerous  on  the  E. 
frontier  of  Bengal,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains and  sterile  region  of  Gundwana.  and  gene- 
rally in  the  ranges  of  hills  which  lie  between  the 
Gangetic  plain  and  the  great  central  plateau. 
These  barbarous  tribes  have  been  supposed  by 
some  observers  to  be  the  aborginal  natives  of  the 
country  driven  from  the  plains  to  the  hills  by 
strangers  and  invaders;  but  this  hypothesis  seems 
little  better  than  a gratuitous  assumption ; the 
mountaineers  are  no  doubt  aboriginal,  in  common 
with  the  inhab.  of  the  plains,  and  their  barbarous 
condition  seems  naturally  enough  accounted  for 
by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion. and  their  remaining  in  that  condition  to  the 
hostility  of  the  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  lands. 

Foreign  Settlers . — Besides  the  original  and 
peculiar  iuhab.  of  Hindostan,  a crowd  of  foreign 
colonists  or  settlers  of  different  nations,  either 
scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  country  or 
confined  to  riarticular  s|x>ts,  from  the  accident  of 
their  arrival  or  other  chance,  forms  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  present  population  of  the  country. 
These,  following  generally  the  order  of  their 
arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  arc  as  follows  : — Jews, 
Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Pences. 
Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks,  Abyssinians, 
Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  French,  Danes,  and 
Chinese. 

Hindoo  Religion. — The  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship which  prevail  are  the  Brahminical,  Buddhist, 
Jain,  Seik,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 
These,  and  especially  the  most  prevalent  of  them, 
are  again  divided  into  many  sects.  But  besides 
national,  colonial,  and  religious  distinctions,  then- 
arc  other  nearly  innumerable  divisions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Many  are  distinguished 
by  the  profession  which  they  have  immemorial]}* 
followed ; many  hj*  their  condition  as  slaves  ; and 
many  as  outcasts,  without  being  slaves : some  arc 
in  the  hunter,  and  a few  in  the  pastoral  state : 
Mime  are  freebooters,  others  pirates  ; and  there  are 
whole  tribes  who  have,  time  immemorial,  been 
illustrious  as  thieves,  robbers,  highwaymen,  and 
professional  assassins.  These  distinctions  into 
tribes  and  families  are  all  hereditary;  each  section 
and  even  sulieection  is  isolated  by  nearly  impas- 
sable limits  from  the  rest  of  the  society.  In  the 
prov.  of  Malabar,  for  ea^ampli*.  which  contains  but 
6,000  sq.  m.  and  about  900,000  inhab.,  there  are 
alxiut  300  different  tribes,  few  of  which  are  founded 
on  distinctions  strictly  religious  or  national.  In 
Canara,  with  an  area  of  7,700  sq.  m.  and  657,000 
inhab.,  there  are,  exclusive  of  strangers,  and 
foreign  settlers,  104  native  castes ; and  in  the  rural 
district  of  Bun! wan,  in  Bengal,  it  was  found  that 
in  26  villages,  containing  a pop.  of  about  40.000, 
there  existed,  independent  of  strictly  religious 
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distinctions,  no  fewer  than  44  castes,  chiefly  dis-  I 
criminated  by  the  trades  or  professions  which  they  \ 
followed,  each  caste  being  known  by  a distinct  name,  J 
each  being  hereditary,  and  each — at  least  theore-  J 
tically — incapable  of  eating,  drinking,  intermarry-  ■ 
ing,  or  in  any  other  manner  intimately  associating  1 
with  the  others.  The  circumstances  on  which  ! 
this  almost  infinite  distinction  is  founded  are 
often  trivial,  and  sometimes  even  ludicrous ; and  | 
yet  the  practical  separation  is  not  therefore  the  ; 
less  real.  For  example : one  trilie  of  oilmakers  in  1 
Telingana,  who  use  two  oxen  in  the  mill,  will  hold 
no  intercourse  with  another  following  the  same 
profession,  but  who  use  one  only ; they  will  neither 
follow  the  same  gods  nor  the  same  leaders.  The 
great  division  of  the  right  and  left  hand,  which 
prevails  throughout,  the  S.  parts  of  India,  but 
which  is  not  known  in  the  N.,  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  a ' religious  character.  One  of  these  tribes 
ranges  itself  on  one  side,  and  another  on  the  op- 
posite ; and  serious  disturbances  of  the  public 
l>eace  are  not  (infrequently  the  result  of  quarrels 
which  concern  neither  religion  nor  iioUtics. 

Under  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
are  comprised  many  different  doctrines,  and  an 
infinity  of  sects  and  castes,  which  it  would  l»c 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  enume- 
rate. This  religion,  perhaps  beyond  any  other, 
pervades  the  entire  frame  of  civil  society,  and 
mixes  itself  up  with  every  concern  of  life,  public, 
>rivate,  and  domestic.  A Hindoo  can  neither  be 
xmi,  die,  eat,  drink,  or  perform  any  of  the  most 
ordinary  or  even  vulgar  functions  of  the  animal 
economy,  unembarrassed  by  its  trivial  and  un- 
meaning ceremonies : military  enterprises,  the 
details  of  commerce,  and  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture, are  more  or  less  under  its  guidance ; it 
is  part  nnd  parcel  of  the  code  of  laws,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  it  is  itself  the  law.  Almost 
every  act  of  a Hindoo  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  lie 
more  or  less  a religious  act.  The  most  civilised 
and  instructed  of  the  Hindoos,  but  these  only, 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  ot  souls  is  somewhat 
more  general,  hut  far  from  universal.  There  are 
reckoned  to  be  four  orthodox  sects,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  determined  by  the  preference  they  give 
in  their  worship  to  some  one  of  the  greater  gods  of 
the  Hindoo  pantheon ; for  there  are  gods,  great  I 
and  small,  some  almost  omnipotent,  particularly  ' 
for  mischief,  and  others  so  feeble  as  to  be  all  hut 
contemptible,  and  no  match  even  for  an  ordinary 
Brahmin.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
1 1 indoo  pantheon  is  peopled  by  precisely  888,000,000 
deities;  but  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  name  them, 
it  can  only  he  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities 
are  in  reality  innumerable.  They  consist  of  three 
principal  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  (but 
their  powers  and  functions  are  frequently  inter- 
changeable at  the  caprice  of  their  votaries)  the 
powers  of  creation , destruction , and  preservation  or 
regeneration ; and  of  the  families  of  these,  with  dei- 
fications of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  of 
heroes,  and  especially  of  saints  and  abstract  ideas. 
Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  ruder  tribes,  a sort  of  fcticism 
prevails ; ami  trees,  rocks,  and  rude  masses  of  stone 
are  worshipped  or  abandoned,  according  to  the  fears, 
hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  votaries.  The  present 
race  of  Hindoos  are  tolerant  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are  indif- 
ferent : in  fact,  they  go  even  beyond  indifference, 
and  in  cases  of  emergency  are  ready  to  invoke  any 
strange  god,  or  strange  saint,  by  whose  aid  they 
may  hope  to  profit.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  are  in 
the  frequent  practice  of  invoking  Mohammedan 


saints;  and  Madajee  Scindia,  the  chief  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  a shrewd  nnd  politic  prince  nnd  a 
great  conqueror,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent offerings  at  the  tomb  of  a celebrated  smut 
in  Ajmeer,  the  same  to  whose  shrine  Akhar,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  walked 
230  m.  barefooted.  The  Mohammedans  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  in  some  parts  of  the  country  arc 
indeed  little  better  than  Hindoos,  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  in  their  need  propitiate  the  gods  of 
the  Hindoos;  and  each  will  join  in  the  religious 
festivals  and  processions  of  the  other.  In  the  S. 
of  India  the  Hindoos,  in  their  distress,  will  not 
un frequently  propitiate  even  the  Catholic  Christian 
saints  and  the  Christian  Hindoos  reciprocate.  If 
is  not,  as  already  stated,  to  matters  or  doctrine  or 
morality,  that  the  Hindoos  attach  importance.  In 
the  same  tribe,  or  even  family,  will  be  found  sec- 
tarians of  the  Destroying  Power,  of  his  consort,  of 
the  Preserver  in  several  of  his  incarnations  (the 
Creator  among  the  Hindoos  has  no  worshippers), 
all  intermarrying  with  each  other,  and  the  wife 
adopting  the  opinions  of  the  husband  without  any 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  Christians  of  S.  India  in- 
termarry with  the  Hindoos  of  their  own  tribe, 
without  any  forfeiture  of  caste  on  either  side,  pro- 
vided external  observances  be  attended  to.  Per- 
secution in  recent  times  is  the  exception;  hut  the 
sectaries  of  Nanak  or  the  Seiko,  have  been  consi- 
derable persecutors  in  their  wav:  they  have  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  mosques  within  their  territory, 
and  will  seldom  allow  Mohummedans  to  assemble 
in  the  few  that  remain : they  forbid  them  from 
eating  beef  or  praying  aloud,  according  to  law. 
What,  however,  the  Hindoos  really  attach  import- 
ance to  are  not  doctrinal  matters,  but  distinctions 
of  caste,  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and 
funeral  rites,  and  the  whimsical  observances  re- 
flecting supposed  purity  and  impurity  in  regard 
to  food  and  other  matters  connected  with  ordinary 
domestic  life.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are  tho 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  form  indeed  tho 
characteristic  mark  of  Hindoo  society.  Every  ono 
has  heard  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four 
great  classes  or  castes,  founded  upon  the  great  dis- 
tinctions which  prevail  amongst  all  people  in  their 
first  advance  towards  civilisation  ; that  is,  into 
priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  labourers.  As  such 
a distinction  into  trilies  is  natural,  and  indeed 
known  to  have  existed  among  other  people,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  prevailed  with  the  first 
rude  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  tirahminicnl 
form  of  worship  originated,  and  that  it  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  present  superstructure  of  tho 
castes. 

The  first  in  rank  among  the  four  great  classes, 
of  course,  is  the  Brahmin  or  priest ; and  next  to 
him  comes,  very  naturally,  the  soldier : at  a great 
distance  follows  the  industrious  capitalist  or  trader ; 
and  far  removed  from  all  is  the  labourer.  These 
divisions  are  hereditary,  impassable,  and  indefea- 
sible. Such  is  the  theory  of  the  distinctions  of 
Hindoo  society;  but  the  practical  and  real  dis- 
tinctions  are  very  different  indeed.  The  attributes 
of  the  different  classes,  as  they  are  described  in  the 
ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos,  we  may  he  sure 
[ never  could  have  been  practically  in  operation. 
These  hooks,  it  must  Ik?  recollected,  were  written 
by  Brahmins  who  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to 
expound  them,  and  all  but  the  monopoly  of  read- 
ing them ; and  it  was  their  interest  to*  dwell  oil 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  their  own  order; 
hut  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  society  should  be 
able  to  hold  together  for  a moment,  in  which  laws 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  were 
hona  fide  enforced.  For  example,  it  is  enacted 
I among  myriads  of  the  same  sort,  that  if  a labour- 
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ing  man  sit  upon  the  carpet  of  a priest,  he  shall  be 
punished,  either  by  having  a hot  iron  thrust  into 
i is  buttock,  or  bv  being  branded,  or  banished  the 
kingdom,  or  having  the  offending  buttock  cut  off. 
Many,  in  fact,  of  the  Hindoo  laws  appear  to  have 
been  framed  by  the  Hralimins  more  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring,  through  the  terrors  of  superstition 
and  punishment,  the  other  classes  from  interfering 
with  their  privilege’s,  than  for  any  other  object. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  attributes 
and  privileges  of  the  great  classes,  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, it  is  certain  that  these  classes  themselves 
can  hardly  be  said  at  present  practically  to  exist, 
Iu  the  advance  of  society,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  extension  of  commerce  and  conversion, 
and  the  o|teration  of  the  human  passions,  they 
have  given  way  to  a different  order  of  things.  In 
the  most  ancient  Hindoo  work  extant,  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu , which  has  been  computed  to  be 
about  2,700  years  old,  there  already  existed  nearly 
a hundred  castes;  and  it  must  be  supjiosed  that 
the  enumeration  was  confined  to  that  j>art  of  the 
country  in  which  the  work  was  written.  The 
number  of  the  castes  not  coming  within  the  pale 
of  the  four  great  divisions,  suggested  the  notion  of 
the  mixed  castes,  supposed  to  originate  from  an 
illegitimate  intercourse  between  the  four  great 
orders,  with  the  crosses  which  again  sprung  from 
these.  This  was  clearly  an  afterthought — a new 
theory  made  for  the  occasion,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  actual  state  of  society  as  we 
find  it.  This  may  be  made  sufficiently  plain  by  a 
few  examples.  Among  the  26,000,000  of  people 
who  speak  the  language  of  Bengal,  there  are  none 
who  even  pretend  to  be  of  the  second  or  third 
order,  that  is,  of  the  military  or  mercantile  classes : 
nil  who  are  of  these  two  orders  are  comparatively 
recent  immigrants  from  the  north,  and  identified 
as  such.  In  so  far  as  the  four  great  orders  are 
concerned,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal  con- 
sist, in  fact,  of  Brahmins,  and  those  who  are  not 
Brahmins.  The  Brahmins  themselves  consist  here 
of  two  classes;  via.  those  who  can  trace  their  pe- 
digree to  the  N.  of  India  and  who  are  held  in  the 
highest  repute,  and  of  those  who  cannot — far  less 
esteemed.  The  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  including  all 
of  both  these  classes,  consist  of  no  less  than  168 
subdivisions,  claiming  various  degrees  of  purity, 
and  not  one  of  which  will  eat,  drink,  or  intermarry 
with  another.  The  next  most  important  caste  in 
Bengal  is  denominated  Chysta,  and  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits:  this  is  the  trilx; 
whose  name  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  have 
furnished  the  English  language  with  the  word 
caste ; but  this  is  a mistake,  for  the  term  is  simply 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  casta,  meaning 
race  or  lineage.  They  are  reckoned  pure  Sudras, 
or  persons  of  the  original  servile  class,  and  amount 
to  83  subdivisions,  equally  unsocial  Among  them- 
selves with  the  Brahmins.  Among  the  people 
speaking  the  Orissa  language,  the  military  order 
is  altogether  wanting,  and  there  are  hut  a few  fa- 
milies generally  reputed  of  the  third  class.  In 
Malabar  and  Canara  the  second  And  third  orders 
are  wanting,  the  first  of  these  being  supplied  by 
the  military  aristocracy  of  the  Naira,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  pure  Sudras,  or  of  the  servile  class, 
that  is,  of  the  class  represented  by  the  Hindoos  as 
lieing  in  the  last  degree  of  degradation : they  are, 
notwithstanding,  the  Ionia  of  the  soil,  and,  before 
very'  recent  conquest,  the  real  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  The  celebrated  Rajpoots,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished military  onler  among  the  Hindoos, 
have,  acconling  to  the  Sanscrit  writings,  a vulgar 
origin;  they  are  sprung  from  the  mercantile  classes 
on  the  paternal  side,  and  from  one  of  the  mixed 
classes  on  the  maternal.  All  the  warlike  and  con- 


quering nation  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  are  not 
Brahmins,  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  fourth,  or 
servile  order.  In  every  part  of  India  there  Is  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhab.  who  are  utter 
outcasts,  or,  at  least,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Brah- 
minical  religion,  condemned  to  this  exclusion  by 
their  servile  condition,  their  poverty,  or  the  mean- 
ness of  the  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  the  district  of  Dinagepore,  in  llengal,  out  of 
a Hindoo  population  of  800,000,  it  was  found  that 
8|  per  cent,  only  were  considered  pure  tribes,  46$ 
impure,  18$  very  low,  and  26$  almminahle.  In 
Malabar,  out  of  a population  of  720,000,  100,000 
are  in  a state  of  slavery,  and  treated  by  the  Brah- 
mins and  Nairs  as  if  they  were  hardly  human. 
Even  a great  proportion  of  the  free  and  industrious 
classes  must  not  approach,  owing  to  their  alleged 
impurity,  the  person  of  a Nair  nearer  than  a pre- 
scribed number  of  paces,  this  Nair  himself  lieing, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  lowest  of  the  original 
classes;  a lieing,  acconling  to  the  ancient  Hindoo 
WTitings,  expressly  created  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming servile  offices  to  the  Brahmins  and  other 
superior  classes.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
and  the  same  thing  obtains  with  respect  to  many 
other  impure  classes  in  the  8.  of  India,  the  Brah- 
mins refuse  to  afford  them  instruction  or  spiritual 
comfort:  in  fact,  they  are  not  of  the  Brnhminical 
religion  at  nil ; never  enter  the  Brnhminical  tem- 
ples, or  offer  worship  to  the  gcsls  of  the  Brahmins; 
but  have  their  own  peculiar  deities,  priests  of  their 
own  caste,  and,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  Brah- 
mins, usually  have  no  knowledge  of  a future  state. 
The  Brahmins,  although  they  are  to  be  found 
throughout  India,  and  have  a vast  influence  every- 
where, are  divided  into  more  numerous  families 
and  varieties  than  any  of  the  other  classes;  and 
while  each  is  revered’  by  its  own  immediate  fol- 
lowers among  the  laity,  they  almost  all  hold  each 
.other  in  contempt  as  pretenders.  They  go  the 
length  of  reckoning  no  less  than  2,000  separate 
distinct  families  of  their  order.  The  onler  of  the 
Brahmins  composes  the  very  essence  of  Hindooistn : 
the  Brahmin  who  lives  by  charity,  or  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  laitv,  and  who  performs  no  part 
of  the  common  ntual  of  the  Hindoo  worship,  is  held 
in  the  highest  repute.  Next  to  him  comes  the 
Brahmin  who  lives  by  his  industry  and  temporal 
employments,  provided  they  he  such  as  become 
the  dignity  of  the  onler ; but  which  commonly  ex- 
clude holding  the  plough,  and  performing  any  of 
the  manual  employments  of  agriculture.  The  low- 
est rank  of  all  is  assigned  to  those  Brahmins  who 
perform  the  common  ntual  of  the  Hindoo  wondiip; 
and  among  these  last,  the  meanest  office  of  all  is 
that  of  performing  the  service  of  the  god*  in  the 
temples.  To  exercise  even  the  office  of  astrologer 
or  village  priest,  is  far  more  respectable.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  temples,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  such 
disrepute,  that  the  Brahmins  in  some  cases  have 
aluuuloned  it  to  the  inferior  classes.  Fastidious- 
ness in  respect  to  food  is  a characteristic  mark  of 
purity  of  caste,  and  no  people  ever  carried  this 
matter  to  so  Absurd  and  extravagant  a length  ns 
the  Hindoos.  On  this  point  the  most  essential 
thing  of  all  is  to  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  cow.  He  who  eats  beef  is  no  Hindoo,  but  an 
utter  outcast.  He  who  kills  an  ox  by  accident 
ought  to  be  excommunicated ; and  he  who  kills 
one  designedly  ought  to  suffer  death.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  religious  precept  which  is  of  uni- 
versal acceptance  among  all  Hindoos;  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  abstinence  from  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  is  imperative  upon  all  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans. The  higher  classes  commonly  abstain 
from  eating  the  flesh  of  all  domestic  animals  except 
that  of  the  goat  or  sheep.  Hindoos  generally  par- 
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take  readily  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  game,  the  ' 
wild  boar  included.  The  impure  classed  anil  out-  1 
casts.  a numerous  body  of  the  people  in  many  parts  | 
of  India,  hardly  reject  any  kind  of  attainable  nli- 
ment,  and  devour,  without  scruple,  such  articles 
as  carrion,  rats,  and  river  tortoises,  that  feed  most  j 
impurely:  the  higher  castes  commonly  eat  but  , 
once  a day,  and  a few  of  the  most  fastidious  only 
when  the  sun  is  out ; so  that  in  cloudy  weather  ! 
they  are  occasionally  put  to  very  trying  inconve-  j 
nience.  To  abstain  from  spirituous  and  fermented  ; 
liquors,  and  intoxicating  drugs,  is  a general  precept  ■ 
of  the  Hindoo  religion;  and  the  degree  in  which 
abstinence  from  them  is  observed  marks  the  purity 
or  impurity  of  the  class.  Brahmins  and  persons 
of  the  mercantile  onler  generally  abstain  altogether 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  while  the  impure 
classes  ami  outcasts  partake  of  them  very  freely. 

The  distinctions  of  caste,  founded  upon  employ- 
ments, though  not  always  rational,  is  generally 
much  more  so  than  any  others.  The  most  honour- 
able employment  is  that  of  the  priesthood,  pro- 
vided the  individual  exercising  it  live  on  eleemosy-  j 
nary  gifts,  confine  himself  to  giving  instruction,  1 
and  that  that  instruction  be  not  given  to  any  ' 
person  of  an  impure  caste,  that  is,  to  those  who  J 
cannot  afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  it,  which 
would  be  very  discreditable.  The  military  pro- 
fession, and  the  wholesale  mercantile  profession, 
are  almost  equally  honourable.  Agricultural 
employment  is  creditable  almost  everywhere; 
its  respectability  being,  however,  somewhat  im- 
paired where  slaves  an-  numerous,  and  principally 
employed  in  the  lubours  of  the  field.  All  the 
more  ordinary  trades,  immemoriallv  exercised  by 
the  Hindoo*,  are  respectable  in  their  way;  such 
as  [jotters,  braziers,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  ami  j 
barbers.  All  trades  or  employments  implying  | 
the  death  or  destruction  of  animals,  or  of  which  I 
the  materiul  is  an  animal  substance,  are  either 
low  or  very  impure ; such  as  fishermen,  washer- 
men, hunters,  snake-catchers,  lime-shell  burners, 
curriers,  shoemakers,  and  butchers.  Palm-wine 
drawers  and  distillers  are  impure,  from  the  im-  j 
purity  of  the  objects  they  produce.  Sweepers,  | 
washers,  burners  or  buryers  of  the  dead,  and  | 
public  executioners  are  utterly  abominable,  and 
indeed  sheer  outcasts.  There  are,  of  course,  end-  \ 
less  anomalies  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  Hindoo  religion.  Bankers  in 
Bengal,  for  example,  rank  below  barbers.  All 
professions  which  imply  poverty  in  the  parties 
exercising  them  are  mean  employments.  Basket- 
making  is  a mean  employment,  ami  the  precarious 
search  for  drugs  and  honey  in  the  forests  is  also 
mean.  Almost  every  employment  above  a handi- 
craft trade  is  o[>en  to  Brahmins,  and  of  course  to 
all  that  are  below'  Brahmins. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  now  j 
been  said,  that  the  tribes  or  families  exercising 
each  profession  or  trade  are  always  the  same  ; on 
the  contrary,  they  differ  in  every  province  of 
India:  even  in  the  same  province,  two  or  three 
tribes,  or  a dozen  tribes,  may  exercise  the  same 
profession  or  craft.  In  each  family,  trades  and 
professions  are  generally  hereditary,  as  a mntter 
of  convenience,  as  happens  in  all  rude  societies, 
but  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  one  | 
profession  and  another,  there  is  nothing  that 
should  prevent  the  son  of  a potter  from  becoming  1 
a goldsmith,  or  the  son  of  a goldsmith  from  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  the  loom,  except  that  in  particular 
situations  the  parties  might  forfeit  some  here-  j 
ditarv  perquisite  annexed  to  their  employment  ’ 
by  the  change.  Beckoning  the  entire  native 
army  In  India,  as  it  existed  before  the  mutiny,  | 
and  still  in  part  exists,  there  is  hardly  a caste,  or  • 


sect,  or  religion,  not  to  be  found  in  its  ranks — 
from  the  purest  to  the  most  impure  and  most- 
abominable — from  the  most  orthodox  to  the  most 
heretical.  Brahmins  may  there  la*  seen  com- 
manded by  Sudras : and  men  of  pure  castes  may 
be  seen  in  the  ranks,  with  men  of  no  caste  for 
their  officers.  The  Brahmins  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  os  exemplary  for  their  subordin- 
ation as  any  other  class ; a satisfactory  refutation, 
upon  a large  scale,  of  the  fallacy  and  vanity  of 
the  pretensions  set  up  for  them  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  maintained  by  some 
Euro[»ean  commentators  on  those  writings.  The 
institution  of  the  castes  is  universal  throughout 
Hindustan. 

Dissenting  Forms  of  Religion . — These  are  the 
Jain,  Buddhist,  Seik  or  Singh,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  Christian.  The  period  or  the  place  in  which 
the  first  of  these  hud  its  origin  is  unascertained : 
at  present,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the  great  province 
of  Guirat  and  in  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  India,  blit  it  is  to  be  found  more  or  less  scat- 
tered through  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Buddhist  worship  originated  in  Bahar,  within 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and,  according 
to  statements  which  have  a considerable  air  of 
proljahility,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
or  about  200  years  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  This  form  of  worship,  so  prevalent 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  all  the  countries  to  the  E.  and 
N.  of  Hindustan,  is  nearly  extinct  in  that  country 
itself.  Xuunk,  the  founder  of  the  Seik  heresy, 
confined  to  the  countries  lying  near  to  or  amongst 
the  five  great  tributary  rivers  which  eventually 
constitute  the  Indus,  was  born  in  1410 ; so  that  this 
religion  is  of  little  more  than  four  centuries’  stand- 
ing. The  Mohammedan  religion  began  to  make 
some  impression  in  India  aoout  the  Ijeginning  of 
the  11th  century,  and  the  descendants  of  foreign 
settlers,  or  the  converted  nations  of  this  ]>eraua- 
sion,  are  at  present  supposed,  for  all  India,  to 
amount  to  about  a seventh  part  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  most 
numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  the  seats  of  Mohammedan  power,  but  rather 
at  the  extremities,  such  as  the  remote  border 
provinces  of  Bengal,  in  which  more  pliant  ma- 
terials for  prosclytism  were  found.  The  Chris- 
tians abound  most  in  the  S.  parts  of  India;  the 
greater  number  are  Xestorians,  who  arc  supposed 
to  have  embraced  Christianity,  through  the  labours 
of  Greek  missionaries,  from  Syria,  as  early  as  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  Catholics,  the  descen- 
dants of  Portuguese,  or  persons  converted  by 
Portuguese  missionaries. 

Population. — Of  the  whole  territory  of  Hinrio- 
stan,  supposed  to  contain  about  1,300,000  sq.  in., 
the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
150,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Europe.  The  ratio  of  pop.  to  the  sq.  m.  is  there- 
fore 115  to  1,  whereas  that  of  Europe  is  but  75 
to  1.  This  pop.  is  very  unequally  distributed. 
The  well-watered  alluvial  plains  and  valleys  are 
everywhere  thickly,  and  the  mountainous  or 
hilly  regions  always  thinly,  inhabited.  From  the 
extreme  S.  point  at  Cape  Comorin,  up  to  the  10th 
deg.  of  lut.,  the  pop.  is  in  some  parts  as  low  os  74 
inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. ; at  Madura,  watered  by 
the  river  Vay,  it  rises  to  160 ; at  Tanjore,  watered 
by  the  (’a very,  it  rises  to  225,  being  the  densest 
pop.  of  the  whole  of  the  S.  portion  of  Ind  a.  In 
the  Carnatic,  or  plain  lying  between  the  E. 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  it  is  about  96.  On  the  table- 
land between  the  Ghauts,  and  up  to  about  16  deg. 
of  latitude,  where  the  land  is  high  and  dry,  with 
little  other  than  artificial  irrigation,  the  rate  drops 
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to  72.  In  the  narrow  plain  between  the  W.  Ghauts 
and  the  sea,  and  from  the  10th  deg.  of  lat.  up 
to  the  20th,  it  is  estimated  at  al>out  100.  Of  the 
whole  table- land,  extending  from  the  16th  deg. 
of  lat.  up  to  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  S.  border 
of  the  Gangctic  plain,  probably  the  pop.  docs  not 
exceed  50  to  the  sq.  m.  The  pop.  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  Gujrat  rises  to  about  170.  More  than 
half  the  whole  pop.  of  Hindustan  is  contained  in 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges:  computing  the 
area  of  this  tract  at  200.000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop. 
at  60,000,000,  the  average  rate  per  sq.  in.  exceeds 
200,  which  is  a higher  ratio  than  that  of  our  own 
island.  Within  this  wide  range,  however,  there 
is  a great  difference  in  the  rates  of  population. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  the 
W.  coniines  of  Hattar,  which  comprises,  of  course, 
the  tract  of  inundation,  a territory  of  upwards  of 
80,000  sq.  m.  contains  a pop.  of  more  than  300  to 
the  so.  in.  The  tract  or  inundation  itself  far 
exceed  this.  Thus  the  district  of  Burdw'an  has 
n density  of  593;  that  of  Ilooghly,  648;  the 
districts  of  which  Calcutta  is  the  centre,  540;  and 
that  of  Moorahedabad,  above  400.  As  the  country 
becomes  mountainous  to  the  E.,  the  population 
diminishes.  Thus  Baekergunge  lias  hut  450; 
Chittagong,  235;  and  Tipperah,  200  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  the  low  lands  to  the  S.  of  Bengal,  including 
Midnapore  and  Cuttack,  the  ratio  is  but  225. 
From  the  W.  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  the  country  Is 
far  bevond  the  reach  of  inundation,  and  although 
very  fertile,  the  pop.  is  only  at  the  rate  of  220  to 
the  sq.  m. ; but  in  this  is  included  the  large,  hilly, 
and  wide  district  of  Khamgur,  which  has  no 
higher  ratio  than  100.  The  whole  of  the  plain  to 
the  W.,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  till  it 
terminates  in  the  Great  Desert,  may  be  computed 
to  have  a density  of  population  not  exceeding 
180  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  the  proportion  generally 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  westwards.  The  Pun- 
jab, or  plain  watered  by  the  five  affluents  of  the 
Indus,  proliably  does  not  contain  a pop.  of  more 
than  100  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  50  would  be  a large 
estimate  for  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The  exten- 
sive desert  lying  between  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangctic  plain  most  probably  does  not  con- 
tain 10  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. 

History. — The  Hindoos,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
have  no  history ; they  do  not  even  jhisscbs  any 
rational,  connected,  and  authentic  narrative  of 
their  own  affairs  for  a single  century.  The  oldest 
inscription  found  in  Hindustan,  and*  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  dates  but  23  years  liefore  Christ : 
one  of  the  most  authentic  eras  dates  but  67  years 
before  that  of  Christ;  and  another  of  extensive 
currency  dates  78  years  after  Christ,  the  origin  of 
both  being  buried  in  fable.  The  first  of  these 
dates  is  but  three  centuries  after  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  and  about  five  centuries  more  recent 
than  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in 
Europe.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  but  640, 
and  a ruin  connected  with  it  1,142,  years  old,  the 
latter  being,  however,  a date  which  rests  on  tradi- 
tion only,  in  so  far,  then,  as  history  is  concerned, 
liad  it  not  boon  for  the  companions  and  successors 
of  Alexander,  who  describe  the  Hindoos  as  in 
many  resjieets  resembling  what  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  we  might,  for  all  that  their  own  his-  | 
tory  teaches,  be  led  to  believe  that  they  were  not  I 
an  ancient,  but  a comparatively  recent  jieople.  i 
Independent  of  history,  however,  there  remains  i 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Hindoos  had 
been  very  early  civilised.  The  most  remarkable,  , 
perhaps,  is  the  existence  amongst  them  of  the 
literature  of  at  least  three  languages,  which  have  j 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  living  people.  | 


These  are  the  Sanscrit,  a language  of  complex 
grammatical  structure,  like  the  Greek.  Latin,  or 
Arabic;  the  Sariswati,  or  Pracrit,  a language  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit,  but  of  simpler  structure, 
and  bearing  something  like  the  relation  to  it  which 
the  Italian  docs  to  the  Latin;  and  the  Pali,  a 
language  also  of  a simpler  structure,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  but  formed  in  a different  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  first  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  the  sacred  language  of  all  who  follow 
the  Brahminical  religion,  as  the  last  is  that  of 
those  who  follow  the  Buddhist  worship,  whether 
in  India  or  beyond  it.  All  these  languages  appear 
to  have  been  dialects  of  people  who  lived  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Hindoos  and  their  ancient  writings  point  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  territory  lying  W.  of  Delhi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Gauges,  as  the  seat  of  the  people  who  spoke 
the  Sanscrit.  There  are  certainly  many  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Brahminical  wor- 
ship originated  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the  nation 
that  propagated  it.  and  spread  civilisation  over 
India,  inhabited  this  country.  Thus,  the  upper 
and  elevated  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  is 
as  much  the  principal  scene  of  all  the  great  events 
of  Hindoo  mythology  as  Greece  was  of  those  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  Here  are  the  scenes  of  the 
wars  of  the  Alababnrat,  of  the  kingdom  of  Kama, 
of  the  localities  of  the  adventures  of  Krishna, 
Hastinapura,  Ayoda,  and  Matthura.  The  i>rinci|tal 
holy  places  are  also  here ; as  Gya,  Allahabad,  Be- 
nares, llurdwar;  not  to  mention  the  great  Ganges 
itself,  the  Jumna,  and  their  sacred  tributaries. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  language  and  religion 
tends  to  corroborate  this  supposition.  Tints,  the 
Sanscrit  most  abounds,  and  exists  in  greatest 
purity  in  the  dialects  of  the  up|tcr  jsirtion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  gradually  diminishes 
both  in  amount  and  purity  in  proportion  as  we 
recede  from  it  to  the  E„  and  particularly  to  the  S. 
The  distinction  of  castes  is  also  most  strongly 
marked  in  this  part  of  Hindustan,  and  diminishes 
awav  from  it.  The  country  itself,  from  its  fertility, 
salubrity,  and  freedom  from  rank  vegetation  and 
forest,  must  at  all  times  have  been  more  favourable 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  an  early  civi- 
lisation than  any  other  portion  of  India.  Although 
the  incursion  o(  Alexander  tn.c.  325)  made  India 
known  to  the  European  world,  its  effect  upon  the 
people  of  India  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  the  thirteen  expeditious  of  M;;htnnud 
of  Ghiznee.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  the  kingdom  which  his  successor* 
established  in  Bactria,  and  which  lasted  for  130 
years,  was  much  greater.  The  Greek  princes  of 
Bactria  appear  to  have  conquered  several  of  the 
NW.  provinces  of  India;  and  from  this  source,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  Hindoos  derived  I heir  knowledge 
[ of  astronomy.  The  real  history  of  India  com- 
mences with  the  first  Mohnmmodan  invasion,  in 
the  year  1,000,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  cen- 
turies after  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  The  hero 
ol  these  invasions,  for  there  were  thirteen  of  them, 
was  Mahmoud,  sovereign  of  Ghiznee,  in  Afghanis- 
tan, the  son  of  a man  who  had  been  a Turkish 
slave,  but  who  had  raised  himself  to  sovereign 
j>ower.  Mahmoud  pushed  his  conquests,  or  rather 
incursions,  as  far  as  Canoge,  Bundlecund.  and 
Gujrat.  India  was  at  this  time  divided  amongst 
many  sovereigns,  most  of  them  petty  ones:  and 
the  resistance  made  to  the  conqueror  was  hardly 
more  formidable  than  that  which  the  American* 
offered  to  the  Spaniards.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  centrin',  the  Affghans  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history.  A 
chief  of  this  nation,  of  the  district  of  Gaur,  raised 
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himself  to  independent  sovereignty,  and  while  the 
Turkmans  seized  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Ghiz- 
nian  empire,  he  and  his  successors  seized  upon  the 
capital  and  its  eastern  provinces,  while  the  second 
prince  of  the  race,  Mahomed  Gauri,  invaded  Hin- 
dustan. llis  favourite  general,  Cootub,  originally 
a Turkish  slave,  pushed  the  Affghan  conquests 
as  far  as  Gujrat;  and  Mahomed  dying  without 
children,  Cootub  seized  upon  the  Indian  conquests 
of  his  master,  and  tixed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Delhi  in  the  year  1193.  This  may  be 
considered  ns  the  dAte  of  the  tint  effectual  con- 
quest of  Hindustan.  From  this  js-riod  down  to 
1526,  or  in  322  yean,  twenty-six  Affghan  princes 
reigned  in  Delhi.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Delhi  sovereigns  of  this  race  ever  ruled 
over  all  Hindostan;  for  in  the  Deccan,  Gujrat, 
Malwah,  Juaupore,  and  Bengal,  there  were  inde- 
pendent Mohammedan  princes,  who  conquered, 
and  ruled  for  themselves,  and  many  Hindoo  sove- 
reigns continued  unsulMlued.  During  the  reign  of 
the  AlTghan  princes  of  Delhi,  in  1398,  Timuur  in- 
vaded India,  but  his  expedition  was  a mere  plun- 
dering incursion.  In  1525,  India  was  invaded  by 
Baber,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Tim  our,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  little  principality  of  Firghana,  a 
territory  lying  between  the  Pamer  mountains  and 
river  Jaxartes  to  the  S.,  and  Kashgar  and  Samar- 
cund  to  the  K.  and  W.  He  had  first  conquered 
Caubul  and  Candahar,  and  from  the  first  of  these 
entered  Hindustan,  defeated  and  killed  the  lost 
Affglian  sovercigu,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  l>elhi.  With  him  began  the  race  of 
princes  improperly  called  Mogul  by  Europeans 
and  Indians,  for  neither  Balter  nor  his  ancestor 
Timour  were  Moguls,  but  Turks.  All  the  con- 
querors of  Hindostan,  in  fact,  who  were  not  Aff- 
ghans.  were  Turks,  or  natives  of  the  great  province 
or  kingdom  of  Transoxiana,  whose  native  tongue 
was  Turkish.  Neither  were  any  of  them  Persians, 
though  the  language  of  the  latter  people,  being 
a more  cultivated  tongue  than  their  own,  was 
adopted  by  both  the  Turkish  and  Affghan  races  of 
princes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  India  took  place  27  years  after  j 
Vasco  de  Gama  found  his  way  to  that  country. 
The  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Au- 
rungzchc,  who  died  in  1707,  and  it  began  to  decline 
immediately  on  the  death  of  his  son  and  successor, 
ill  1712.  The  Mohammedau  power  acquired  its 
greatest  extent  under  Aurungzebe  ; but  even  un- 
der him  was  much  inferior,  not  only  in  resources 
but  in  extent,  to  the  empire  now  held  bv  Britain 
in  the  same  country.  The  passage  by  tlie  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  to  a new  and  more 
formidable  race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  effected,  never  acquired  more  than 
a petty  territory  on  the  W.  coast;  and  the  conti- 
nental acquisit ions  of  the  Dutch  were  limited  to 
a few  commercial  factories.  The  French,  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a great  Indian  sovereignty  ; but,  in 
the  end,  they  were  completely  worsted  by  the  | 
greater  resources  and  superior  maritime  strength  ‘ 
of  the  English,  and  by  the  extraordinary  talents, 
courage,  and  enterprise  of  Clive.  'Hie  first  terri- 
torial acquisition  of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  a 
patch  of  5 sq.  m.  of  land  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  Madras  now  stands.  The  real  foundations 
of  the  British  Indian  empire  were  laid  in  the  in- 
terval between  1760  ami  if 05,  when  Clive  defeated 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Mogul  him- 
self, and  acquired  Bengal,  the  richest  of  all  the 
Indian  provinces,  the  most  easily  defended,  and 
that  which  has  afforded,  throughout,  those  resour- 
ces which  have  enabled  Great  Britain  to  conquer 
and  to  preserve  all  our  subsequent  acquisitions. 


The  total  area  and  population  of  British  India  ac- 
cording to  otlicial  returns  of  1802  are  as  follows 
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Arm  In  Ko*. 
&4|u*re  Mint 

Population 

Governor-G  encrnl'a  district 

170,380 

14,165,161 

i Bengal  .... 

880,200 

41,4518,608 

Madras  .... 

mjvjs 

23,127,855 

Bombay  . 

137,743 

11.937,512 

Punjaub  .... 

100,406 

14,794.lill 

North-west  Provinces 

1 16,493 

30,110,487 

Total  . 

933,722 

185,684,944 

The  above  numbers  of  the  population  are  but 
the  result  of  estimates,  as  an  accurate  enumeration 
has  never  been  made — and,  probably,  cannot  be 
made — owing  to  religious  prejudices’  and  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life  of  the  natives  of  India.  Some 
authorities  estimate  the  population  of  the  British 
Indian  empire  at  close  upon  200  millions. 

The  English  population  in  India  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  by  the  several 
governments,  to  only  125,945  |>ersons  in  1861. 
Of  these  125,9-15  people,  84,083  went  to  compose 
the  British  officers  and  men  of  the  Indian 
army ; while  22,556  consisted  of  men  and  boys  in 
civil  life,  including  the  civilians  in  the  public 
service;  the  remaining  19,306  being  females,  of 
whom  9,773  were  over  20  years  of  age.  When  the 
census  was  taken,  the  number  of  females  of  Eng- 
lish origin  in  India  above  the  age  of  15  was 
11,636,  including  8,356  wives  and  1,146  widows. 
Of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  army  93  per 
cent,  of  all  ages  were  unmarried,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  civilians  above  the  age  of  20  unmarried 
amounted  to  50  per  cent. 

According  to  returns  published  in  April  1862, 
the  whole  Indian  army  numbered  nearly  200,000, 
of  which  number  3,962  were  European  officers,  and 
70,489  Eurojwan  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men;  the  native  officers  and  men  amounting  to 
108,382,  exclusive  of  11,652  men  in  the  Punjnub 
local  force.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  was 
as  follows : 88,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  Bengal, 
the  north-west  provinces,  and  the  Punjauh; 
42,000  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  54,000  in 
Madras.  (See  India.) 

iMtu/uayes. — It  has  been  stated,  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  25  native  languages  spoken  through- 
out Hindostan,  independent  of  the  dialects  of 
tribes  in  a very  rude  state  of  society.  The  Hin- 
doos of  the  N.  portion  of  Hindostan  arc  acquainted 
with  three  dead  languages,  viz.  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Saras wn tty,  or  Promt,  and  the  Pali.  Of  these 
three  the  Sanscrit  contains  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a people 
who,  according  to  a very  probable  Hindoo  tra- 
dition already  referred  to,  occupied  the  right  liank 
of  the  Jumna,  a little  way  to  the  NW.  of  the  city 
of  Delhi,  and  with  it  probably  originated  the 
Brahminical  religion,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Hindoo 
civilisation.  The  Snraswattv  or  lament  was  the 
language  that  succeeded  it  in  the  same  country, 
and  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  it 
that  the  Italian  does  to  Latin.  The  Pali  is  a lan- 
guage which  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Bahar. 
Of  this,  also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  groundwork, 
and  the  relation  between  them  may  be  supposed 
to  bear  a similar  relation  to  that  which  subsists 
between  the  Spanish,  or  French,  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  With  the  people  speaking  the  Pali  lan- 
guage sprung  up  the  religion  of  Buddh  ; and  Pali 
is,  to  the  present  day,  the  sacred  language  of  nil 
the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Buddhism  for  their 
national  worship.  The  existence  of  these  three 
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languages,  that  have  successively  ceased  to  he 
spoken,  affords,  as  before  observed,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civili- 
sation. One  or  other  of  the  language*  in  question 
is  more  or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every 
language  of  Ilindnstaii,  but  also  with  the  languages 
of  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  the  N. 
they  form  the  groundwork  of  these  languages,  as 
Latin  does  of  Italian;  to  the  S.,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  engrafted  on  the  language  in  something 
like  the  manner  in  which  the  French’ ia  engrafted 
on  our  own  Saxon  tongue.  The  literarv  Hindoos 
reckon  that  there  are  ten  cultivated  languages, 
having  a written  character  and  a literature,  viz. 
five  to  the  N.,  called  the  Jive  Gann,  and  five  to  the 
S.,  called  the  Jive  Drarirs,  The  enumeration, 
however,  is  not  very  clear  and  distinct,  at  least 
as  applicable  to  present  times.  The  Gaurg  are  the 
Saras  watty,  Canoj,  (iauva  or  Bengalee,  Maithila 
or  Tirutiya,  and  the  Oorissa.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  dead  language  already  mentioned.  The  Mai- 
thila is  confined  to  a small  portion  of  the  district 
of  Tirhoot,  the  Gauva  is  the  language  of  the  nu- 
merous people  of  Bengal,  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Oorissa  or  Urva,  of  the  people  of  (.'attack.  The 
Canoj,  as  such,  is  an  extinct  language,  but  is 
considered,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  modern  H indoe,  the  most  cultivated  and 
generally  spoken  of  all  the  native  languages  of 
Hindustan,  t’pon  the  language  of  Canoj  has  been 
grafted  the  Persian,  the  court  and  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Indio. 
This  language,  in  fact,  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
Hindoo,  very  much  as  the  French  is  found  in  our 
own  Saxon  tongue,  its  introduction  having  been 
effected  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Besides  the 
local  language  of  each  district,  the  Hmdee  is 
commonly  jqtoken  by  all  persons  of  education 
throughout  all  parts  of  India,  and  almost  univer- 
sally by  all  jiersons  of  the  Mohammedan  persua- 
sion. Its  prevalence,  it  may  he  observed,  is 
probably  owing  as  much  to  the  parent  language 
liaving  been,  previously  to  the  conquest,  the  lan- 
guage of  a numerous  and  powerful  nation,  as  to 
the  subsequent  influence  of  the  conquerors.  With- 
out this  supposition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  first  permanent  conquest  of  the  Affghans, 
at  the  end  of  the  Pith  century,  until  it  acquired 
its  existing  form,  it  should  have  acquired  so  wide 
an  extension  os  it  is  found  to  possess. 

The  five  Dravirs  are  the  Tamul,  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, very  improperly,  the  Malabar : the  Ma- 
harashtra or  Mahratta;  the  Kamata  or  Cnnara; 
the  Telinga  or  Talugu,  improperly  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  (Jen too;  and  the  (Jujrati.  The 
groundwork  of  all  these  languages  is  peculiar;  hut 
u|*m  all  of  them  is  engrafted  more  or  less  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  or  its  derivative,  the  Pracrit ; 
the  amount  of  words  decreasing,  as  we  proceed  S., 
until,  in  the  ancient  Tamul,  it  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  Tamul,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Canara 
are  divided  into  two  dialects,  an  ancient  and  a 
modern ; the  first  containing  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  being  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  people 
at  large. 

Besides  these  more  cultivated  tongues,  there  are 
at  least  20  languages  spoken  by  nations  tolerably 
civilised,  and  of  considerable  numbers,  ns  the 
Assami,  spoken  in  Assam ; the  Nepali,  liosnli,  and 
Dogari,  three  languages  spoken  in  Xepaul ; the 
Cashmeri,  spoken  in  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Cashmere ; the  Punjabi,  spoken  in  the  country 
of  the  five  affluents  of  the  Indus;  the  Multaui, 
the  dialect  of  the  prov.  of  Multan  ; the  Sindhi, 
spoken  by  the  Sindhians,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus;  the  Bikaneri;  the  Marwari;  the  Jaya- 


puri ; the  Odepuri ; four  languages  spoken  in 
Haj|H>otnna;  the  Haruti;  and  the  Braia,  spoken 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  derivatives  of  the  Saraswatty  or 
Pracrit;  the  Magadhi,  spoken  in  the  S.  portion  of 
the  prov.  of  Bahar;  the  Malwa,  spoken  in  the 
prov.  of  the  same  name ; and  the  Bundela,  spoken 
m the  prov.  of  Bundlccund.  Many  of  these  lan- 
guages are  in  course  of  gradual  extinction  and 
absorption  by  the  Hindee,  as  the  Celtic  dialects  of 
our  own  country  are  in  progress  of  extinction  by 
the  English;  the  Armorican  bv  the  French,  and 
the  Basque  by  the  Spanish,  'fo  the  S.  we  have 
> the  Konknui,  the  language  of  the  Concan ; the 
Tuluwu,  or  language  of  the  country  which  Euro- 
I >eans  call  Canara ; and  the  Malay alim,  spoken  by 
the  inhab.  of  the  S.  portion  of  coast  lying  below 
the  W.  Ghauts,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 

Of  the  languages  of  rude  or  savage  tribes,  such 
as  the  (Jarrows.  Coolies,  Catties,  Gonds,  and  Coles, 
not  less  than  30  may  t>e  enumerated.  Besides 
the  three  dead  languages,  one  of  them,  the  San- 
scrit, as  much  studied  as  Latin  is  in  Europe,  there 
arc  in  India  eight  languages,  each  spoken  by  a 
numerous  pop. ; 20  sftoken  by  people  less  nume- 
rous, but  still  civilised  ; and  at  least  30  sjtoken  by 
rude  tribes ; making  in  all  58  living  languages. 
This  simple  fact  goes  far  to  prove  the  generally 
admitted  fact  that  all  India  never  was  subject  to 
one  government,  or  never  even  thoroughly  united 
in  large  masses.  To  the  native  language*  now 
enumerated  must  be  added  the  Persian,  still  as 
much  studied,  and  much  more  generally  written, 
than  Latin  is  in  Europe  ; the  Arabic,  often  studied, 
from  religious  motives,  although  not  spoken;  the 
Portuguese  is  a good  deal  spoken  on  some  pons 
of  the  maritime  coast,  especially  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity ; and  the  English,  which  has  be- 
gun to  make  considerable  progress. 

Literature.  — The  beat  and  largest  portion  of 
Hindoo  literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  San- 
scrit ; that  which  is  contained  in  the  seven  living 
languages  already  enumerated  being  for  the  most 
part  little  else  than  translations,  or  rather  para- 
phrases, from  it.  To  Hindoo  literature  in  any 
language,  prose  composition  is  hardlv  known. 
Every  thing  is  in  verse,  from  works  of  imagina- 
tion to  history,  to  treatises  on  theology,  astro- 
nomy, medirinie.  grammars,  and  even  dictionaries. 
These  facts  arc  at  once  evidence  of  antiquity  and 
of  rudeness,  while  they  show  that,  for  2,000  or 
or  3,000  years  at  least,  native  literature  has  made 
little  progress.  The  Hindoos  have  been  said  to  be, 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  condition,  in  re- 
ference to  literature,  of  the  Europeans  of  the 
middle  ages;  who  had  no  books  bat  such  as  they 
inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  are  in  a much  worse  condition,  inas- 
much as  their  models  arc  incomparably  inferior. 
'Hie  two  most  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo  literature 
are  the  Mahabarat  and  the  Hnmavana:  the  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  sons  of  Bha- 
rat. and  the  other  the  adventured  of  Kama,  king  of 
Avndhya  or  (hide,  a supposed  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  the  4 Preserver  of  the  Hindoo  Triad.' 
The  scene  of  l»oth  is  laid  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Mill’s  description 
of  these  poems,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  is  not 
unjustly  depreciatory  ‘ These  fictions,’  says  he, 
‘are  more  extravagant,  and  more  unnatural,  not 
only  less  correspondent  with  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  this  globe,  but,  in  reality,  less  inge- 
nious, more  monstrous,  with  less  of  anything  that 
engage  the  affection,  awaken  sympathy,  or  excite 
admiration,  reverence, or  terror,  than  the  poems  of 
any  other,  even  the  rudest,  people  with  whom  our 
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knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us 
acquainted.  They  are  excessively  prolix  and 
tedious.  They  are  often,  through  long  passages, 
trilling  and  childish  to  a degree  which  those 
acquainted  with  only  European  poetry  can  hardly 
conceive.'  (Iliatory  of  British  India,  i.  362.,  4to. 
edition.) 

Science. — The  sciences  in  which  the  Hindoos 
have  made  some  progress  are  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  The  first  and  second 
are  prolxiblv  the  only  ones  in  which,  perhaps, 
they  are  entitled  to  lay  any  claim  to  originality. 
They  are  probably  the  inventors  of  the  system  of 
notation,  which  the  Arabs  borrowed  from  them, 
and  we  from  the  Arabs.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  the  Hindoos  are  clumsy  arith- 
meticians; and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  gunpowder, 
certainly  invented  in  China,  it  is  in  Europe  only 
that  the  art  has  been  perfected. 

In  geography,  medicine,  botany,  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences  generally,  the  Hindoos,  like  other 
Asiatic  nations,  may  be  considered  as  profoundly 
ignorant.  In  metaphysical  and  ethical  specula- 
tions, more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  such  a 
people,  they  have  indulged  to  a much  greater  de- 
gree; and  their  speculations  in  grammar  especially 
if  not  distinguished  for  utility,  are  remarkable  for 
ingenuity.  The  Sanscrit  language,  distinguished 
for  the  complexity  and  variety  of  its  structure, 
has  afforded  an  ample  field  for  such  discussions. 
It  may  lie  remarked  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  their 
languages  that  Is  subjected  to  rules,  and  that 
they  have  never  composed  a grammar  of  any  of 
the  living  languages.  Geometry  is  another 
science,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Hindoos ; but  their  earliest  treatises  are  of  the 
seventh  century,  1,000  years  after  they  had  been 
in  contact  with  the  Greeks  of  Bai  t no,  and  at  least 
15  centuries  after  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
science  in  Greece  itself.  In  astronomy,  the  Hin- 
doos make  large  claims  to  antiquity,  reckoning 
their  tables  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cah- 
yuga,  or  iron  age  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  8, 1 02 
years  before  Christ.  Of  such  an  antiquity,  how- 
ever, there  are  great  doubts  ; and  the  more  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  now  to  be,  that  the  astronomy 
of  the  Hindoos  was  either  derived  from  the  Ilac- 
trian  Greeks,  or  intermediately  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  coincidence  between  it  and 
the  Greek  astronomy,  is  at  all  events,  both  re- 
markable and  suspicious.  Thus,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  seven  in  number,  and  named  after  the 
seven  planets;  while  they  follow  in  the  same  order 
as  they  do  in  the  Greek.  The  ecliptic  is  divided, 
ns  among  the  Greeks,  into  12  signs,  with  the 
same  names  emblems,  and  arrangement;  and  the 
signs  are  also  divided  into  30  degrees.  As  these 
matters  are  purely  arbitrary’,  they  cannot  but  have 
had  the  same  source.  Two  things  seem  to  Ire 
agreed  upon  bv  all  jwirties  ; viz.,  that  the  Hindoo 
astronomy  is  empirical,  and  not  founded  on  gene- 
ral principles ; and  that,  among  the  Hindoos, 
astronomy  has  only  been  used  ns  an  auxiliary  to 
astrology,  and  never  applied  to  any  useful  prac- 
tical pur] rose ; with  the  exception,  and  this  in  a 
very  rude  manner,  of  reckoning  time. 

Arts. — The  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  are,  agriculture, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  architecture.  The  ox,  buf- 
falo. horse,  ass,  elephant,  hog,  dog,  sheep,  and 
goat  have  been  domesticated,  and  used  by  the 
Hindoos  from  the  earliest,  antiquity.  The  camel, 

robably,  has  l*on  equally  long  known  in  Upper 

Jindostan.  The  common  poultry  is  also  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Hindoos;  and  is  sup]M)sed, 
and  most  likely  with  good  reason,  to  have  spread 
from  them  to  the  W.  world.  The  buffalo  and  ox 
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only  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes ; the  horse 
generally  for  war  or  pleasure,  now  and  then  for 
burthen  ; the  elephant  for  pleasure  or  burthen  ; 
the  camel  and  ass,  with  few  exceptions,  for  bur- 
then only.  With  the  exception  of  the  horse, 
camel,  sheep,  and  goat,  every’  one  of  the  animals 
above  enumerated  are  still  found  in  many  parts  of 
India  in  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  by  the  Hindoos  are  simple  and  rude, 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  among  poor 
occupants,  cultivating  each  a small  natch  of  land 
upon  an  uncertain  tenure;  and  the  process  is 
equally  rude.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
arc  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  S.  part  of  Eu- 
rope as  a native  of  this  country,  accustomed  to 
the  more  perfeef  implements  and  processes  of 
English  husbandry,  would  expect  to  find  them. 
The  greatest  exercise  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
Hindoos  in  agriculture  is  displayed  in  works  of 
irrigation  ; and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  he  understands  that  through  means 
of  irrigation  the  produce  of  the  land  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  always  multiplied  never  less 
than  five  fold,  and  often  as  much  as  ten.  The 
works  for  this  purpose  consist  of  immense  embank- 
ments, reservoirs  or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  celebrated  mound  of  the 
Cavcry  in  S.  Inuia  afford  examples  of  the  first  de- 
scription of  works : reservoirs  or  tanks  are  some- 
times of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  converting 
4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  what  is  often  a dreary  desert 
of  sand  into  productive  corn-fields ; these  are  most 
frequent  in  S.  India.  Wells,  which  are  often  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  between  200  and  300  ft.,  afford  the 
principal  means  of  irrigation  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  In  a few  cases  there 
exist  canals  fur  irrigation  resembling  those  of 
Lombardy,  but  these  are  of  Mohammedan,  not 
Hindoo,  origin. 

The  articles  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos  from 
very  early  times,  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet, 
several  pulses,  the  sugar-cane,  sesame,  mustard, 
the  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  ]>alms : cardamoms, 
ginger,  black  pepper,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  indigo, 
madder,  the  mango,  and  the  banana.  From  the 
Mohammedans  they  received  the  vine,  the  fig,  the 
apple,  poach,  and  pear:  the  pomegranate,  limes, 
and  oranges;  the  carrot,  onion,  and  melon,  with 
the  opium  poppy.  From  Europeans  they  have  re- 
ceived maize,  oats,  common  {Mitatoes,  the  batata 
or  sweet  potato,  the  ground  pulse  or  orachis,  the 
capsicum,  guava,  and  pine-apple,  by  way  of 
America;  the  shadock,  from  Java;  thelichi,  from 
China;  and  most  of  the  common  pot-herbs,  direct 
from  Europe,  The  sugar-cane  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  Hindustan,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing 
coarse  sugar  from  it  is  traced  by  the  etymology  of 
the  wonl  your,  to  Bengal.  The  art  of  granulating 
sugar,  and  separating  it  from  the  molasses,  was 
probably  intnsluced  into  India  from  China,  as  the 
name  of  the  commodity  Ckmi. , would  seem  to  im- 
ply. The  art  of  camlyiug  or  crystallising  sugar, 
the  only  inode  of  refining  practised  in  the  East, 
was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  themselves  apjxvir  to  have  first  practised  the 
art  in  Egypt,  os  the  name  of  the  article  Mini 
(that,  is,  Egyptian),  would  seem  to  import. 

The  Hindoos  had  mode  a far  greater  pn>gresa 
in  the  art  of  weaving,  than  in  any  other.  It  was 
confined  to  materials  which  their  country  either 
produced  in  great  abundance,  or  of  great  excel- 
lence ; or  of  which,  in  fact,  in  ancient  times,  they 
may  be  considered  to  have  possessed  nearly  a 
monopoly,  viz.,  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of  the 
Tibetian  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk, 
which  they  hod  in  common  witii  China,  India 
mav  be  considered  as  the  native  countrv  both  of 
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the  mat rrial  and  manufacture  of  the  others.  The 
rot  ton  plant  Lh  grown  almost  every  where,  from 
the  S.  extremity  of  India  up  to  the  valleys  of  the 
most  N.  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  it  may  be 
traced  from  India  to  every  warm  country  by  its 
original  Sanscrit  name.  The  quality  and  nature 
of  the  fabric  varies  every  where  with  the  quality 
of  the  plant ; and  hence  a vast  variety  of  iabiia, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  districts  posturing  the 
raw  material:  thus  the  tine  textures  known  in 
Europe  as  Dacca  muslins,  were  produced  only  in 
that  district  in  which  is  cultivated,  within  narrow 
limits,  n variety  of  the  plant,  with  a staple  re- 
markable for  linen  ess  and  beauty,  not  found  any 
where  else. 

Silk  weaving,  like  that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  which 
has  been  practised  from  remote  antiquity  in  Indio. 
In  the  Sanscrit  language  there  is  a peculiar  name 
for  the  class  of  person#  exclusively  employed  in 
the  feeding  of  silk  worms.  The  variety  of  the 
latter  bred  in  India  ditiers  from  that  of  Chinn  and 
Kurope ; and  the  species  of  mulberry  grown  for 
the  food  of  the  worm  is  a distinct  one  from  that 
used  either  in  Euru|H*  or  Chinn,  But  ns  the 
Hindoos  are  much  inferior  in  skill  and  ingenuity 
to  the  Chinese,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Hindustan  have 
never  equalled  those  of  China;  nor  is  the  raw 
material,  even  now,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
though  under  the  siqx-rior  care  and  skill  of  Ktins- 
1 icans.  The  Coslimerians,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  well-known  ifiiuwls  which  bear  their  names, 
arc  descended  from  genuine  Hindoo*  : ami  though 
the  shawl  goat  be  not  a native  of  their  country, 
they  were  the  nearest  civilised  people  to  the  rude 
nomadic  trilies,  to  whom  it  belonged.  They 
naturally,  therefore,  become  the  manufacturers; 
and  the  invention  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  ascrilied  to  the  Hindoos.  From 
these  statements,  it  will  appear  that  the  discoveries 
now  described,  and  the  progress  in  manufacturing 
industry  which  they  imply,  are  rather  owing  to 
the  accident  of  position  than  to  any  superiority  of 
skill  and  ingenuity.  This  is  at  once  apparent,  by 
the  little  skill  which  the  Hindoos  evince  in  arts, 
where  they  possess  no  superiority  in  the  raw 
material,  ns  in  woollen  textures,  iron  fabrics,  and 
earthenware,  in  respect  to  which  there  are  few 
nations  ruder  and  more  unsuccessful.  Ortne,  who 
is  followed  bv  Mill,  ascribes  the  superiority  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  to  the 
peculiar  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  Hindoo  hand : 
but  this  is  a fancy  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  w hatever.  The  Hindoos,  comparing  them 
with  other  nations  in  the  same  state  of  society, 
and  to  Europeans  until  comparatively  recent 
periods,  had  attained  considerable  skill  in  the  art 
of  dveing,  producing  colours  that  are  both  fast  and 
brilliant.  Here  also,  however,  they  hod  several 
advantages  of  the  same  nature  as  those  already 
described,  such  as  the  possession  of  indigo,  lac,  and 
inaiMer,  three  of  the  finest  and  most  durable  of  all 
known  colouring  materials.  Inferior  dyes,  such 
as  the  carthaimis,  tnorinda,  turmeric,  and  siqqtan, 
are  also  natives  of  the  country.  Their  dyeing  pro- 
cesses, however,  have  always  been,  and  are,  tedious, 
ofierose,  and  empirical. 

Nearly  the  whole  architecture  of  the  Hindoos 
which  deserves  notice  is  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion. The  people  have  always  lived  in  huts, 
and  even  their  chiefs  and  princes  were  satisfied 
with  very  mean  oi’commodation ; and  the  only 
palaces  have  been  those  of  the  gods.  Hut.  even 
their  temples  are  more  distinguished  for  magni- 
tude, the  substantial  nature  of  the  materials,  and 
the  elaborate  character  of  the  ornament*,  than  for 
lieauty,  grandeur,  or  propriety.  Many  of  the  most 
remarkable  consist  ol  caves,  or  subterranean 


grottoes;  and  the  rest  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
pyramidal  form.  One  class  of  religious  monu- 
ments which  makes  so  conspicuous  a figure  in  the 
architecture  of  Christiana  and  Mohammedans,  is 
wholly  wanting  among  the  Hindoos. — those 
erected  in  honour  of  the  dead  ; a circumstance  no 
doubt  arising  from  the  universal  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  corpse,  and  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis. 

Of  a far  higher  order  is  the  architecture  intro- 
duced into  India  by  the  Mohammedans,  particu- 
larly since  the  time  of  the  Turkish  dynasty,  the 
descendants  of  Tiraour.  These  consist  of  umsques 
and  mausoleums,  in  the  style  of  architecture 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain;  and  are  so 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  chasten  ess  of  design, 
grace  of  proportion,  and  excellence  of  material 
and  workmanship,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  compared 
with  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  or  Ibunnti  arL 
In  these  Mohammedan  buildings,  white  and 
coloured  marbles  are  largely  employed,  a material 
never  seen  in  any  Hindoo  building,  though  very 
abundant  in  many  part*  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  Mohammedan  monuments, 
well  known  to  European#  by  the  name  of  the 
Tujcmahnl,  1*  situated  near  the  city  of  Agra,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  a mausoleum 
occupying,  with  its  gardens,  a quadrangle  of  forty 
acres;  the  principal  building,  with  its  domes  and 
minarets,  lieing  almost  wholly  of  white  marble. 
'This  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah-Jehan,  about 
two  centuries  ago.  Even  the  palaces  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  houses  of  the 
omralis  were  built  in  a very  superior  style  to  those 
of  the  Hindoos  of  the  same  rank.  In  fact,  the 
Mohammedan  architecture  exhibits  un  quest bin- 
able  evidence  of  superior  science,  taste  and  civilisa- 
tion. 

In  useful  architecture,  such  as  the  construction 
of  roods,  bridges,  aud  public  accommodation  for 
travellers,  the  Hindoos  have  ramie  very  little 
progress,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  more  S.  portion  of  India,  which  Mohammedan 
iufiuence  luirdly  reached.  The  ancient  ilindoi* 
were  unacquainted  with  the  arch,  and  hardly  ever 
built  a bridge  of  any  sort.  Down  to  the  present 
day  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Deccan  are  crossed 
on  wooden  floats,  or  in  baskets  covered  with 
leather.  Now  aud  then  a few  miles  of  good  read 
lead  to  some  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  aud 
on  the  ways  leading  to  such  places  inns  for  the 
accnmmodat ion  of  travellers,  called  chnultrie *,  are 
not  unfrcquentlv  met  with.  These  consist  of  liare 
wall*  and  a roof,  without  fo<»d,  furniture  or  atten- 
dance. Both  these  roads  and  inns  have  been 
constructed  from  religious  motives  only.  In  this 
department  of  architecture,  also,  the  Moham- 
medans have  made  considerable  improvement*: 
the  only  bridges  existing  in  India  are  of  their  con- 
struction ; and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
public  roads. 

KjfccU  of  British  Buie. — The  great  body  of  the 
Indian  people  had.  for  six  centuries  before  the 
commencement  of  British  government,  been  under 
the  dominion  of  foreigners  ; but  of  foreigners  more 
energetic  than  themselves,  and  a good  ileal  more 
civilised.  Upon  a fair  retrospect  of  what  they  have 
lost  and  gained  by  the  Mohammedan  dominion, 
they  must,  upon  the  whole,  lie  considered  as  having 
1mm*ii  considerable  gainers.  The  conquerors  lieing 
Asiatics,  and  approaching  to  the  native  inhabitants 
in  complexion,  manners,  customs,  and  state  of 
civilisation,  assimilated  with  the  latter,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  adopted  their  language  and  cuatoML 
Even  in  matters  of  religion,  where  the  difference 
was  widest,  a considerable  share  of  toleration  waa 
established;  and  Hindoos,  converts  to  Moham- 
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mcdanism,  and  mixed  races  were  in  time  admis- 
sible to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  not 
unfrequentlv  promoted  to  them.  This  condition 
of  things  was  superseded  by  the  British  rale,  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  having  been  practically 
constituted  for  a period  of  alsmt  a century.  The 
British  government,  as  established  in  India,  and 
as  it  is  now  in  operation,  may  be  considered  an 
enlightened  despotism,  a good  deal  controlled  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Englishmen  on  the  spot,  and 
to  a smaller  extent  by  parliament  and  public 
opinion  in  England,  and  possessing  some  advan- 
tages over,  but  also  many  disadvantages  which 
did  not  belong  to,  the  Mohammedan  government, 
which  it  superseded.  It  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first  was  that  which  intervened 
between  the  victory  of  Plassv  in  1757,  and  the 
effectual  interference  of  parliament  in  1784,  but 
not  practically  enforced  till  1793,  an  interval  of 
36  years.  This  was  a period  of  pretty  general 
anarchy,  accotn|>anied  by  constant,  or  at  least 
frequent,  wars.  The  government  was  curried  ou 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  system, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  be  based  upon  anv  other. 
The  taxes  wore  levied  with  more  than  Moham- 
medan rapacity;  and  the  administration  of  justice 
followed  the  Mohammedan  law  with  less  than 
Mohammedan  intelligence.  The  only  mollifica- 
tion in  any  of  these  particulars  depended  wholly 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a few 
public  functionaries.  At  the  same  time  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  a com- 
mercial monopoly,  exercised  by  the  government 
itself,  and  the  aim  of  which,  as  of  all  similar 
institutions,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  ns  much 
as  possible  of  the  produce  of  the  country  at  less 
than  it  cost,  and  to  sell  it  for  more  than  it  was 
worth.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  British 
government  during  the  period  in  question  could 
jsissihlv  l»e  productive  of  beneficial  results  to  the 
native  inhab.  of  the  country  ; and  it  certainly  pro- 
duced none  to  the  parent  country,  whose  resources 
were  wasted,  and  whose  commerce  was  not  aug- 
mented by  the  possession  of  India. 

The  next  period  of  British  administration  em- 
braces the  twenty  years  from  1793  to  1818.  During 
this  time  the  land  tax,  the  greatest  burden  of  the 
Indian  people,  was  established  in  perpetuity 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. Iiegular  courts  of  justice  were  instituted, 
and  the  judicial  and  fiscal  administrations  were 
carefully  and  completely  separated,  after  the 
example  of  European  nations.  The  commercial 
monopoly  continued  ns  in  the  previous  period,  but 
it  was  exercised  with  greater  leniency  and  for- 
bearance, except  in  so  f ir  as  concerned  the  settle- 
ment. and  resort  of  British  subjects  to  India,  the 
laws  against  which  were  more  rigorously  carried 
into  effect  than  ever.  Parliament  never  effectually 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  India  during  this  period; 
every  thing  was  presumed  to  be  going  on  prosjier- 
ously.  The  wars  that  were  carried  on  in  India  in 
the  meantime  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  raised  the  territorial  debt 
to  30,000,060/.  sterling.  But  instead  of  reaping 
any  direct  advantage  from  these  acquisitions, 
parliament  was  obliged,  on  the  lapse  of  the 
charter,  to  exonerate  the  E.  I.  Company  from  a 
long  arrear  of  a tribute  of  about  half  a million 
sterling  a year,  which  it  was  wholly  unable  to 
pay.  The  entire  advantage  conferred  upon  the 
jieople  of  Indut,  during  this  period  resolves  itself 
into  the  permanency  of  the  land-tax.  with  some 
ameliorations  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
freedom  from  foreign  aggression  and  invasion. 
The  English  nation  derived  no  lienelit  whatever 
from  India ; the  commerce  with  it,  which  was 
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hut  of  trilling  importance,  continued  stationary; 
(treat  Britain  paid  a monopoly  price  for  every 
Indian  commodity  and  even  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  whole  of  the  paltry  tribute  bargained 
for. 

The  third  period  commenced  in  1814,  and  con- 
tinued for  44  years,  till  1858.  In  1814  the  Indian 
trade  was,  in  a great  measure,  thrown  open  ; and 
in  1834  the  last  vestige  of  monopoly,  and  even 
the  company’s  commercial  character,  was  finally 
put  an  end  to, — a measure  which,  with  some  draw* 
backs,  had  been  productive  of  much  advantage 
both  to  the  people  of  India  and  of  England,  though 
in  a greater  degree  to  the  latter.  The  exports  of 
India  to  this  country  more  than  doubled;  and  the 
people  of  India  and  of  England  respectively  re- 
ceived each  other’s  productions  for  about  from  a 
half  to  a third  part  of  what  they  cost  them  under 
the  monopoly.  The  intiux  of  Europeans  into  India 
was  followed  by  a great  influx  of  British  capital; 
and  something  like  a public  and  independent  opi- 
nion sprung  up  at  the  principal  scats  of  commerce, 
to  control  the  despotism  of  a virtually  absolute 
government.  A system  of  effectual  native  edu- 
cation may  also  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1814; 
and  the  native  inhab.  of  the  principal  towns,  who 
before  considered  all  education  to  be  comprised  in 
the  study  of  the  Persian,  a foreign  lunguage,  or  of 
the  Sanscrit,  a dead  one,  betook  themselves  with 
great  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the 
conquerors.  Finally,  the  fourth  period,  following 
in  the  wake  of  a great  military  mutiny,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  shared  iu  by  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
drew  India  closer  to  (ireat  Britain  than  ever  it 
had  been  before.  The  commencement  of  the 
fourth  jteriod  dates  from  the  Act  21  and  22  Viet, 
cap.  106,  called  * An  Act  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  India,’  sanctioned  Aug.  2,  1858.  By  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  which  cannot  be  but  the  herald 
of  a happier  future  and  real  * better  government’ 
of  the  immense  British  empire  in  the  East,  all  the 
territories  hitherto  under  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  vested  in  the  sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  (See  India,  Buitish.) 

From  the  third  period  of  history,  here  sketched, 
may  be  dated  the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enlightened  inhab. 

■ of  the  towns,  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the  adoption  of  rational  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion  ; and  it  may  be  remarked  as 
j extraordinary,  that  this  species  of  conversion  has 
been  most  frequent  wirh  the  Bnthminical  order. 
Commerce,  the  great  engine  by  which  civilisation, 
as  well  as  improved  morals,  have  been  produced 
in  Europe,  has  begun  to  do  its  work  in  lliiuiostan 
also.  '1  he  value  of  knowledge  and  of  character 
has  begun  to  l»e  felt,  and  already  there  may  be 
counted  among  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  Bom- 
bay, and  other  places  where  commerce  is  carried 
on  upon  a largo  scale,  Hindoo,  Mohammedan, 
and  Parsec  merchants,  as  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments. an<l  of  us  strict  probity,  as  any  community 
can  boast  of. 

The  disadvantages  of  Great  Britain  for  carrying 
on  the  administration  of  Iiuliu  arc  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  British,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  a 
national  government,  nor  Is  it  as  yet  a govern- 
ment carried  on  by  conquerors  who  have  made 
the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalisation  or 
amalgamation  with  the  people  governed.  The 
rulers  ore  aliens  in  blood,  m manners,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  religion,  carrying  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  100,000,000  of  people,  and  exercising  a 
control  over  60,000,000  more,  at  a distance  of 
12,000  m.  The  local  government  is  purely  vica- 
rial, and  the  essential  administration  rests  with 
men  residing  at  a vast  distance,  who  never  saw 
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the  country,  and  who  have  no  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  manners  and  institutions.  These 
men  themselves  are  peqietually  changing,  and 
look  upon  Indian  affairs  as  matters  of  very  se- 
condary importance  to  domestic  and  European 
politico.  The  local  governments,  instead  of  being 
responsible  to  the  people  whose  administration 
they  conduct,  arc  only  amenable  for  their  acts  to 
their  political  friends  in  Europe,  while  the  nffairs 
of  India  arc  too  complex,  too  extensive,  and  too 
remote,  to  be  understood  by,  or,  for  the  most  part, 
to  excite  any  interest  in,  the  people  and  parlia- 
ment of  England.  In  India,  generally,  the  acta  of 
the  local  government  are  secretly  prepared  with- 
out consulting  or  attempting  to  conciliate  the  sub- 
jects for  whom  the  laws  are  made. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  British 
government  in  India  is  the  vast  expense  at  which 
it  is  conducted,  and  the  consequent  weight  of  tax- 
ation to  which  the  people  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected. In  India  there  are  six  local  governments, 
mid  in  England  another  central  administration, 
all  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  on  a scale 
of  expense  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  affords 
no  example.  Thus  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  is  equal  to  five  times  that  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  while  an  Indian  secretary  is  more 
highly  jwiid  than  au  English  secretary  of  state. 
There  are  about  1,000  civil  officers  engaged  in  the 
judicial,  magisterial,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
India,  every  one  of  whom  costs  the  Indian  people, 
including  his  pension  on  retirement,  more  than  a 
puisne  juilge  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  costs 
the  people  of  England.  As  British  rule  is  still 
maintained,  not  through  the  auctions  and  good- 
will of  the  people,  hut  partly  through  their  doci- 
lity, and  partly  by  the  sword,  a vast  army  becomes 
necessary.  An  important  part  of  it  must  he  car- 
ried over  the  Atlantic  Aiul  Indian  ocean,  and, 
mortality  included,  is  maintained  at  double  the 
expense  of  the  same  force  in  Europe.  The  officers 
of  the  whole  Indian  army  amount  to  about  5,000, 
and  these,  retiring  jiensiona  included,  cost  about 
three  times  what  the  same  number  would  cost  in 
Europe. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  he  supposed,  that  the  large 
salaries  allowed  to  those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Indian  government  originate  ill  ex- 
travagance merely.  It  may,  in  fact,  la*  doubted 
whether  it  bo  possible,  on  any  reasonable  ground, 
to  make  any  sensible  diminution  in  their  amount  ; 
and  whether  the  excess  that  might  be  deducted 
from  some  departments  should  nof  go  to  balance 
a deficiency  in  others.  The  salaries  of  Europeans 
in  India  must  l»e  high ; first,  because  of  the  ex- 
| tensive  style  of  living  in  the  country,  and  the 
immense  number  of  servants  and  retainers  that 
a person  in  any  prominent  situation  must  keep ; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  many  expenses  attend- 
ing the  training  and  fitting  out  of  a young  man 
for  the  Indian  service.  Till  one  or  both  of  these 
sources  of  expenditure  be  diminished,  of  which 
there  is  but  little  prospect,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  Kuro|>can  func- 
tionaries in  India. 

The  greatest  revenue  which  a colonial  empire 
ever  yielded,  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  public  re- 
venue in  the  world,  that  of  Britain  and  France 
excepted,  is  unequal  to  meet  so  enormous  nn 
expenditure;  and  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which 
had  government  can  present  itself,  oppressive  and 
grinding  taxation,  Ls  the  necessary  consequence. 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  the  best  dis- 
posed administration  much  to  ameliorate  this  state 
of  things,  so  long  a*  government  is  conducted 
on  the  principles  hitherto  persevered  in.  The 
Indian  revenue  approache  * to  4 G, 000, 0004,  and  con- 


sidering the  poverty  of  the  people,  as  indicated 
Uv  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  capital  and  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, this  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  an  annual 
public  revenue  in  England  of  twice  the  amount. 
Moreover,  the  Indian  revenue  never  diminishes 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  a per- 
petual war  taxation,  from  which  there  is  no  relief 
or  abatement. 

One  advantage  the  people  of  India  certainly 
derive  from  British  rule,  which  they  never  enjoyed, 
At  least  to  the  same  extent,  before — freedom  from 
civil  war,  and  from  foreign  aggression  and  inva- 
sion. But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow- 
ledged that  these  benefits  have  been  purchased  at 
no  inconsiderable  price — the  suppression  of  all 
competition  and  emulation  l>ctween  different  part* 
of  the  country;  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of  national 
independence,  accompanied  with  an  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  those  successful  iusurrections  by  which 
other  Asiatic  people  rid  themselves  of  tyranny, 
and  procure,  at  least,  a momentary  melioration  of 
their  condition.  What  probability,  it  may  he 
asked,  is  there  of  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
British  dominion  ? This  is  a question  more  easily 
put  than  answered.  No  people  under  the  same 
circumstances  ever  possessed  such  an  empire  be- 
fore, or  anything  resembling  it ; and  there  exists, 
therefore,  no  precedent  to  give  a reply.  However, 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  India  appears  to  be  u i- 
aasailable,  except  by  a nation  that  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  ller  land  frontier  is  fenced  by 
; impassable  mountains,  and  hv  deserts  and  rivers 
: that  could  not  be  traversed  by  an  invading  army 
I without  great  difficulty  and  loss.  No  doubt,  how- 
; ever,  if  British  troop*  cross  the  natural  barriers 
j that  prelect  India,  and  advance  into  Central  Asia, 
they  may  meet  Russian  troops  on  ground  conge- 
I nial  to  them.  But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  con- 
! tines  herself  within  the  proper  limits  of  India, 

! there  is  little  to  fcAr  from  foreign  aggression.  An 
attack  by  Asiatic  powers  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  danger  of  French  and  Russian  invasion  i* 
far  more  chimerical  than  real. 

Bodily  and  intellectual  endowments. — The  Hin- 
doos, a*  already  stated,  constitute  sixth-seventh* 
of  the  population  of  Hindustan:  but  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants,  though  the  stocks  were  in  roanr 
cases  originally  different,  are  now  so  much  assimi- 
lated with  I hem  through  a mixture  of  blood,  ah'! 
the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  that 
for  our  present  purpose  the  whole  population  may 
j be  considered  under  one  heail.  In  point  of  race, 

I the  Hindoos  have  been  regarded  by  naturalists  a4 
j belonging  to  what  they  call  the  Caucasian,  and 
1 even  to  the  same  family  of  that  race  ns  the  white 
| man  of  Europe.  But  this  Ls  a fantastical  notion, 

I for  which  there  is  hardly  even  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a foundation.  The  only  three  points 
in  which  any  analogy  has  been  discovered  between 
; the  Hindoo  and  European  are  the  oval  form  of  the 
j face,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  traces  of  a certain 
! community  of  language.  In  every  other  respect 
I the  point*  of  contrast  tire  incomparably  more  de- 
| cisive  than  those  of  resemblance.  The  European 
is  white,  the  Hindoo  dark.  The  Euroi*ean  (and 
his  is  the  only  race  that,  is  so  distinguished)  lias 
nn  infinite  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  from 
ffaxen  to  black,  and  great  variety  in  the  colour  of 
the  eye,  from  light  blue  or  grey  up  to  dark  brown : 
with  the  Hindoo  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  ever 
] black,  and  the  colour  of  the  eye  ever  dark  brown. 
| The  European  Ls  taller  than  the  Hindoo,  more 
! robust,  and  more  persevering.  Even  in  the  rudest 
states  of  civilisation,  the  European  has  exhibited 
a firmness,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  which 
j strikingly  contrast  with  the  feeble,  slow,  and  ir- 
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resolute  character  of  the  Hindoo.  In  the  perform-  family  of  Hindoos  are  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
ance  of  ordinary  lalxiur  in  those  employments  whose  locality  is  between  the  21st  and  20th  deg. 
where  there  are  means  for  drawing  a just  compa-  N.  lat. ; those  living  a doxen  degrees  further 
risen,  the  labour  of  une  Englishman  is  equal  to  south,  and  upon  the  same  vegetable  aliment,  are 
that  of  three  ordinary  Indians.  Three  Indian  sea-  taller,  more  robust,  energetic,  and  hardy.  The 
men  will  hardly  perform  the  work  of  one  English  natives  of  the  table-land,  whose  vegetable  ali- 
searaan,  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys  would  not,  : ment  is  neither  rice  nor  wheat,  are  equal  but  not 
in  any  case,  supply  the  place  of  a single  battalion  superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic,  or  of 
of  Europeans.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  an  the  low  damp  mast  of  Malabar.  The  tallest  and 
equal  inferiority  would  have  been  the  result  of  a most  robust,  but  not  the  most  active  or  agile,  arc 
trial  of  strength  with  a Homan  legion  or  a Greek  the  inhahs.  of  the.  upper  |s»rtion  of  the  valley  of 
phalanx.  When  the  skill  required  in  any  par-  the  Ganges,  where  a few  of  those  in  easy  circum- 
ticular  employment  rises  in  amount,  and  the  stances  live  only  on  wheat;  the  majority  of  the 
European  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  improved  people  on  barley  or  millet, 

tools,  which  the  Hindoo  either  cannot  or  will  not  It  is  the  quantity  anil  not  the  quality  of  the 
use,  the  disparity  becomes  still  greater.  In  phy-  vegetable  aliment  which  has  the  most  material 
sical  force  and  continuity  of  latxmr  the  Hindoo  is  intluence  in  India;  it  may  lie  said,  that  in  ilin- 
unquest  humbly*  not  only  below  the  European,  hut  doe  tan  generally  there  is  a wider  distinction  in 
below  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  and,  above  all,  the  physical  development  between  the  classes  in  easy 
Chinese.  circumstances  and  the  poor,  than  in  any  other 

In  one  physical  quality  there  is  a striking  dis-  country.  The  Hindoos  of  the  upper  ami  more 
tinction  between  the  Hindoo  and  European.  The  distinguished  classes,  are  almost  invariably  larger. 
European  is  bom  with  an  indexible  and  coin-  stouter,  and  hamUomcr  than  the  poor  and  de- 
parntively  rigid  fibre;  the  Hindoo  with  a fibre  graded  classes.  The  most  inattentive  observer 
more  pliant  and  soft  than  that  of  European  cannot  fail  to  not  ice  the  superiority  of  the  military, 
women.  This  distinction,  however,  is  a mere  mercantile,  and  above  all  the  sacerdotal  clauses 
matter  of  climate,  for  the  quality  supposed  in  over  the  common  labouring  pop.  The  sepoya  of 
this  instance  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hindoo  frame  the  army  of  Bengal,  who  are  a selection  from  the 
is  common  to  that  of  natives  of  even'  warm  cli-  numerous  yeomanry  of  the  northern  and  central 
mate;  even  Creole  Europeans,  in  the  very  first  provinces,  though  very  inferior  in  strength  ami 
generation,  are  distinguished  bv  it.  This  flexi-  energy,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  stature  ami 
bility  in  the  animal  fibre  has  been  supposed  by  jiernoual  apj>ea  ranee  to  the  common  run  of  Eun>- 
some  observers  to  be  accompanied  with  great  sen-  peon  troops;  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
si  bility  and  acuteness  in  the  organs  of  sense,  con-  a stranger  cannot  fail  to  lx?  struck  with  the  dis- 
ferring  upon  the  Hindoo  a remarkable  advantage  parity  in  the  appearance  of  the  well-fed  merchant, 
in  .some  of  the  nicest  of  the  manual  arts.  But  or  broker,  and  the  squalid  half-starved  labourer  or 
there  seems  no  truth  in  this  hypothesis  any  more  | artisan.  The  mountaineer*,  and  generally  all  the 
than  there  would  l*e  in  imagining,  contrary*  to  all  ( xemi-barbarious  tribes,  are  short,  emaciated,  and 
experience,  that  the  delicate  and  more  pliant  fingers  ^ ill-looking,  particularly  those  who  gain  their  live- 
of  a woman  confer  upon  her  an  advantage  in  • lihood  by  the  chase,  or  by  collecting  the  natural 
skilled  labour  over  mail.  Ill  the  finer  processes  objects  of  the  forests,  such  as  honey,  wax,  and 
of  mechanic  art,  habit  soon  gives  to  the  rigid  drugs.  Where  slaves  are  few  in  numlier,  and  this 
hand  of  the  European  artisan  a nicety  of  touch  is  the  case  in  all  the  populous  juirts  of  the  country, 
and  a dexterity  of  execution  which  no  Hindoo  they  are  in  personal  appearance  nearly  on  a level 
has  ever  yet  attained;  in  general,  the  Hindoos  with  the  rest  of  the  peasantry,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
possess more  agility*  than  the  Europeans,  and  tinguished  from  them.  Where,  however,  they 
their  nimbleness  is  assisted  by  the  lightness  of  are  numerous,  and  whole  tribe*  are  in  a servile 
their  persons.  They  are,  to  a remarkable  degree,  j state,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
the  best  runners,  the  best  wrestlers,  and  the  best  j rest  of  the  community  by  their  ugliness,  small 
climbers  of  Asia.  In  these  resjiects  the  Persians,  j stature,  and  feeble  frame.  As  a general  rule  it 
Arabs,  and  Chinese,  are  not  to  lx*  compared  with  j may  be  laid  down,  whatever  lie  the  climate,  and 
them.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  ordinary  seamen, ; whatever  the  general  aliment,  that  wherever  the 
they  are  far  more  dexterous  and  useful  than  any*  price  of  labour  is  low,  and  the  people  consequently 
of  these  nations,  yet  a certain  want  of  firmness  compelled  by  necessity  to  live  upon  the  lowest 
and  presence  of  mind  incapacitate  them  for  description  of  food,  or  upon  the  smallest  possible 
officers,  or  even  for  steersmen,  and,  in  this  latter  quantity  of  a better  description  that  will  support 
capacity,  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  life,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhah.  are  the  most  de- 
are  so  preferable  to  them,  that,  whenever  they  graded  in  body,  ns  well  as  in  mind, 
can  be  obtained,  they  are  always  emploved,  to  the  It  is  a popular  but  erroneous  notion  that  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  Hindixw.  A Hindoo  can-  Hindoo*  live  almost  entirely  on  a vegetable 
not  l>e  urged  to  any  personal  exertion  for  a great  diet : such  a fact  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
length  of  time  without  producing  failure  or  ex-  physical  nature  of  man,  who,  in  reality,  is  omni- 
haustion.  Even  in  their  own  country  and  cli-  voroua.  The  most  fastidious  of  the  Hindoos  in 
mate  the  sepoys  have  heen  beaten  by  European  point  of  diet  arc  great  eaters  of  milk  and  butter; 
troops,  in  a long  succession  of  forced  marches.  fish  is  also  extensively  used  near  all  the  sea- 
Among  the  Hindoo  nations,  though  the  com-  coasts,  and  on  the  shore*  of  the  principal  rivers; 
mon  features  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  and  none  of  the  people  of  India  hold  this  descrip- 
charactor  are  generally  well  presentd,  much  tion  of  food  as  aliominable,  except  the  inbah. 
variety*  exists — more,  probably,  than  among  the  of  the  remote  interior,  wbo  have  no  means  of  pro- 
nations of  Europe.  This  variety  has  been  ascribed  curing  it.  Even  flesh,  however  capricious  in  the 
to  difference  of  latitude  and  climate,  and  to  di-  selection,  is  occasionally  eaten  by  tlie  greater 
vereity  of  aliment;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  portion  of  the  Hindoo  people,  and  it  is  the  want 
inhabitants  of  the  south,  whose  chief  aliment  is  of  means,  rather  than  religious  scruples,  that 
rice,  are  smaller  and  feebler  than  those  of  the  makes  them  refrain  from  it.  In  cases  of  urgent 
north,  whose  chief  bread  com  is  wheat  and  mil-  necessity*,  even  religion  authorises  any  kind  of 
let.  Experience  shows  that  this  opinion  is  with-  food,  and  in  the  event  of  famine,  a Brahmin  may 
out  any  foundation.  The  smallest  and  the  feeblest  eat  the  limb  of  a dog. 
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Upon  the  intellectual  ami  moral  qualities  of  the  I 
Hindoo*,  a very  few  words  will  sulfico.  The  more 
educated  classes,  and  it  is  from  a consideration  of • 
the  character  of  these  only  that  any  fair  conclusion  i 
can  be  draw  n,  may  be  pronounced  without  hesita-  j 
tion  to  be  a shrewd,  wary,  and  acute  people.  Sub-  j 
tlety,  perhaps,  more  than  strength,  is  the  promi-  j 
neat  character  of  theft  intellect,  Good  imitators, 
they  have  hitherto  discovered  no  original  powers 
of  invention.  They  have  little  imagination,  for 
the  poor  distempered  dreams  of  their  theology  and 
literature  are  not  entitled  to  this  name.  In  prnc-  j 
tical  g«*od  sense  they  are  decidedly  belowr  the  Chi- 
nese. In  vigour  and  manliness  of  mind,  they  are  | 
below  the  Arulw,  the  Persians,  and  those  Moham- 
medan nations  of  Tartary  who  sent  forth  the  men 
that  invaded  and  conquered  them.  No  comparison 
with  European  nations  can  be  made,  because  the 
contrast  is  tent  great  to  admit  of  any  parallel.  The  ■ 
departments  of  industry,  in  which  their  intellectual 
faculties  njipenr  to  most  advantage,  and  for  which 
they  seem  last  fitted,  are  the  administration  of 
justice  and  finances,  and  such  branches  of  trade  as 
do  not  imply  the  possession  of  comprehensive 
knowledge  aiul  bold  enterprise. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  growth 
of  probably  many  thousand  years  of  anarchy  and 
oppression.  Such  a condition  of  society  produces 
no  demand  for  candour,  integrity,  or  ingenuous- 
ness; ami  among  the  Hindoos  these  qualities  can 
hardly  l>c  said  to  exist.  Ka|aicitv,  violence,  fraud, 
aiul  injustice  characterised  the  native  rulers;  and 
the  usual  weapons  of  defence,  viz.,  falsehood,  arti- 
fice, chicane,  and  deceit,  have,  consequently,  sprung 
up  in  abundance  among  the  people.  In  reality,  for 
generations,  integrity  may  t>e  said  to  have  been  at 
a discount  in  India,  and  dissimulation  at  a high 
premium.  Probity  and  candour  are  virtues  which, 
in  fact,  could  not  he  practised  with  any  regard  to 
personal  freedom,  life,  or  property;  in  such  a state 
of  things,  such  a simpleton  as  an  honest  limn 
would  have  become  the  inevitable  pray  of  a host 
of  knaves,  and  would  have  been  laughed  at  and 
despised.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hin- 
doo* seldom  s|>cak  the  whole  truth  without  some 
mental  reservation.  Judicial  peijurv  is  practised 
in  Hindustan  perhaps  on  a wider  scale  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  British  courts  of 
justice  have  been  blamed  for  encouraging  the  crime, 
and  probably,  to  a certain  extent,  they  do  so ; but, 
upon  the  whole,  they  can  only  l>e  looked  upon 
simply  as  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  this  vice 
upon  a great  scale.  Falsehood  and  equivocation 
are  inseparable  from  such  a condition  of  society 
as  that  of  Hindustan,  ami  have  characterised  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoo*  from  the  ara  when  Euro- 
peans first  acquired  any  authentic  information  re- 
specting them.  The  description  which  Bernier, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  of  travellers,  has  given 
of  the  Hindoos  under  Aurungzcbe,  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  time*.  Sir  William  Jones, 
often  their  indiscriminate  eulogist,  declared  from 
the  bench  his  conviction,  that  affidavits  of  every 
imaginable  fact  might  us  easily  be  procured  in  the 
streets  and  markets  of  Calcutta  as  any  other  article 
of  traffic ; adding,  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  that  even 
if  a form  the  most  biuding  on  the  consciences  of 
men  were  established,  there  would  lie  found  few 
lliudoo  consciences  to  be  bound  by  it. 

Among  the  better  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may 
be  reckoned  frugality,  patience,  docility,  and  even 
industry.  But  the  firat  of  these  virtues  makes,  in 
many  ease*,  too  near  an  approach  to  avarice.  This 
is  a quality  of  the  Hindoo  character  which  it  Is 
not  very  easy  to  explain.  The  usual  effect  of  bail 
government,  by  rendering  prajs-rty  insecure,  is  to 
make  the  people  prodigal,  and  if  uot  indifferent  to  J 
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possession,  at  all  events  careless  of  accumulating. 
Undoubtedly  opposite  effects  have  been  the  result 
among  the  I limit**.  A thoughtful  writer,  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  it,savs,  ‘ Slavery'  has  sharp- 
ened liie  natural  fineness  of  all  the  spirits  of  Asia. 
From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  preserving,  the  Gentooe  are  indefati- 
gable in  business,  and  musters  of  the  most  exqui- 
site dissimulation  in  all  affairs  of  interest.’  This 
states  the  fact  very'  correctly,  but  leaves  the  cause 
wholly  unaccounted  for;  for  undoubtedly  slavery  has 
produced  no  such  effect  on  the  Arabs  the  Turks,  the 
Persians,  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  Mohammedan* 
of  India.  'Ilie  docility,  too,  of  the  Hindoo*  is  very 
much  akin  to  paaah'eneaa ; they  are  almost  as 
easily  trained  to  submit  to  oppression  and  rapacity . 
as  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  amend  their  con- 
dition. (For  further  details,  see  India  (Bkitiah), 
and  the  arts.  Bknoal,  Bombay,  ami  Madras.) 

HIltSCHBEKG,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and 
a considerable  emporium  for  the  linen  manufac- 
tures of  that  prow,  cap.  arc.,  on  the  Bober,  near 
the  llieseugebirgc,  25  m.  SW.  Licgnitz.  Pop.  8JMU 
in  1861.  The  town  stand*  in  a very-  high  situa- 
tion, 1,000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  i*  for- 
tified and  well  built ; has  4 suburbs,  5 churches, 
one  of  which  is  Protestant;  a gymnasium,  tteaf 
and  dumb  and  orphan  asylums;  ami  is  the  scat  of 
the  council,  and  superior  courts  for  the  circle.  Fine 
lawn  is  woven  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
there  are  also  many  sugar  refineries,  bleaching 
establishments,  and  paper-mill*.  Its  manufac- 
tures, however,  have  fallen  off  very  much  since 
the  middle  of  last  century.  Warmbrunn.  the  most 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Silesia,  is  at  uu  great 
distance  from  this  town. 

HIKSCHFELD,  or  I1EKSFELD,  a town  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  pruv.  Fulda,  cap.  distr.  and  princi- 
pality of  the  same  name,  on  the  Fulda,  wliicii  i* 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  32  m.  SSE.  Cast*!. 
Pop.  7,410  in  1861.  The  town  is  walk*!,  aiul  b** 
2 churches,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  nume- 
rous other  charities,  ami  the  best-conducted  Cal- 
vinist colicge  in  the  electorate.  It  has  also  some 
woollen  cloth  factories  aud  tanneries. 

HITCIIlN,a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Hertford,  hum!,  llitchin  and  Pirton,  on  the 
(.rent  Northern  railway,  81  m.  N.  by  W.  London, 
and  1&4  in.  NW.  Hertford.  Area  of  par.,  6.1.W 
acres ; pop.  of  do.  7,677,  ami  of  town,  6,330  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a steep  hill  beloog- 
ing  to  the  Chilteni  range,  and  consist*  of  several 
streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  lined  with  old  but 
well-built  houses.  The  church,  in  the  ornamental 
Gothic  style,  has  a low  embattled  tower,  sur- 
mounted bv  aspire,  ami  a S.  porch,  a line  specimen 
of  Tudor  architecture : the  interior,  which  is  richly 
ornamented,  contains  a curious  font,  ami  many 
splendid  monuments.  There  are  several  place*  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  2 endowed  schools,  2 Lan- 
castrian schools,  an  infant  school,  ami  some  alms- 
houses. The  trade  of  Hitchin,  which  in  the  14th, 
loth,  and  16th  centuries,  won  a Urge  wool-staple, 
is  now*  ehietiy  confined  to  mealing  and  maltin.'. 
its  markets  being  well  attended  ami  abumUntk 
supplied  with  grain.  Straw-plaiting  employs  many 
luimls;  and  there  is  a silk-mill.  The  town  i*  di- 
vided into  3 wards,  each  governed  by  2 constable* 
and  2 headboroughs,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Petty  sessions  are  held  by  ike  county 
magistrates  every  Tuesday,  the  market  day.  Fairs 
Easter  and  Whit  Tuesday,  for  sheep  and  pedlary. 

HOANG- UO,  or  YELLOW  U1VEK.  St- 
China. 

HOCHSTADT,  a small  village  of  Bavaria,  are, 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Da- 
nube, 23  tn.  NW.  Augsburg,  and  2 ro.  W.  Blenheim. 
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Pop.  687  in  1861.  The  great  victory  gained  here 
on  the  Pith  Aug.  1704,  by  the  English  aiul  linjx1- 
rialists  under  the  Duke  of  Mnrll>oroiigh  and  Prince 
Eugene,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  is  called, 
by  the  French  and  Germans  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
stiidl:  we  call  it  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  (See 
Blenheim.) 

HOF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Upper  Franconia, 
cap.  of  a distr.  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  NE.  Baireuth, 
on  the  railway  from  Leipzic  to  Nuremlierg.  Pop. 
12,018  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  walled, 
and  has  two  suburbs,  a gymnasium,  with  an  ex- 
tensive library,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  muslins  and  other 
cotton  fabrics,  on  an  extensive  scale ; and  of  cotton 
yam,  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  paper,  and  colours, 
it  has  2 annual  fairs.  Iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries  are  wrought  in  its  vicinitv. 

HOGUE,  or  HAGUE  (CAP  1>E  LA),  a bold 
prominent  headland  of  France,  on  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  dep.  la 
Blanche,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Cherbourg,  lnt.  49®  46' 
36"  N.,  long.  1°  45'  15"  \V.  Thus  cn|*  is  famous 
in  naval  history,  from  tlie  great  battle  fought  in 
the  adjacent  seas  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  22nd  of 
May.  1692,  between  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  under  Admiral  Bussell,  and  the 
French  under  Tourville.  The  allies,  who  were 
su|»erior  in  force,  gained  a decisive  victory ; about 
20  of  the  French  ships,  including  that  of  the 
admiral,  were  taken  or  destroyed.  This  engage- 
ment may  be  considered  as  the  sera  of  the  naval 
preponderance  of  England  over  France. 

1101 1 EN LINDEN,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circ. 
Isar,  19  m.  E.  Munich.  Pop.  260  in  1861.  Near 
this  village  took  place,  on  the  3rd  of  Dec.,  1800, 
one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  between  a French  and  Bavarian  army,  under 
Moreau,  and  the  Austrians,  under  the  archduke 
John.  The  former  gained  a complete  victory. 
Besides  killed  and  wounded,  the  Austrians  lost 
10,000  prisoners  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Camp- 
bell's ode,  entitled  liohenlindtm , has  rendered 
the  name  of  this  battle  fainilar  to  most  English- 
men. 

HOLBEACII.  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Lincoln,  wap.  Elloo,  jarts  of  Holland, 
67  in.  SSK.  Lincoln,  89  m.  N.  London  by  road, 
and  100|  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
town,  2,068,  ami  of  par.  4,956  in  1861.  Area  ol 
par.,  20,240  acres.  The  town,  situated  on  the 
Bedford  Level,  between  the  Glen  and  the  Nen, 
and  about  6 m.  from  the  sea,  is  old  and  badly 
built.  The  church  is  large  and  handsome,  having 
a tower  .surmounted  by  a light  octagonal  spire, 
which  is  visible  from  a great  distance  across  the 
fens.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  a chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  a well-endowed  free  school, 
and  an  hospital  for  14  poor  old  men.  Holbcach 
Lh  one  of  the  txdling  places  for  the  S.  division  of 
the  co.  Markets  on  Thursday;  horse-fairs,  well 
attended,  May  17,  Sept.  11,  and  Oct.  11. 

HOLLAND,  or  The  Netherlands,  compris- 
ing the  territories  formerly  included  within  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  now  a secondary 
European  kingdom,  but  which,  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  was  an  independent  republic,  raised 
by  the  industry,  economy,  ami  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  first  rank  as  a commercial  and 
maritime  power.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  (ex- 
clusive of  Dutch  Limburg  ami  Luxemburg)  lies  in 
NW.  Europe,  between  lat.  51°  12'  and  53®  30’  N., 
and  long.  3°  22'  and  7°  12'  E. ; having  E.  Hano- 
ver and  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Belgium,  and  W.  and 
N.  the  North  Sea.  Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  about 
200  in.;  average  breadth  about  65  ro.  The  VV. 
half  of  Limburg,  which  belongs  to  Holland,  joins 
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the  above  territory  on  the  SE.,  ami  is  enclosed  by 
Belgium  W.  and  S.,  and  Rhenish  Prussia  E.  That 
part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  which 
belongs  to  Holland  is  situated  between  lat  49°  28' 
and  50°  13'  N.,  and  long.  5°  45'  and  6°  30'  E. ; it 
is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions, 
and  surrounded  by  those  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
France.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing ten  provinces : — 


1 ■ J ■ 

Am 

PopttlaOoa 

Population 

Province* 

Sq.  AJilw 

in  1838 

Doc.  SI,  leul 

North  Holland  . . 

928 

423.873 

534,119 

South  Holland  . . 

1,160 

509.06 1 

635,193 

Zealand  .... 

:>s« 

146,542 

170,131 

L tfccht  «... 

642 

140,674 

163.333 

Ovddorhod . . . 

2.o!« 

3.;0,4ol 

410,464 

Overywel .... 

1,293 

191,002 

240.209 

Drenthe  .... 

788 

70,271 

98,509 

Groningen  . . . 

778 

172,437 

211.462 

Friesland .... 

1,151 

227,415 

278,659 

1 North  Iirubant . . 

1 ,053 

300,160 

411,946 

Total  .... 

10,905 

2,583,390 

3,372,652 

The  pure  Dutch,  or  Netherlander*,  numbering 
about  2J  millions,  inhabit  the  provinces  of  North 
and  South  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Guol- 
derlaml ; the  Friesians,  speaking  u dialect  of  the 
Dutch  language,  are  dispersed,  to  the  number  of 
half  a million,  through  Oveiyssel,  Drenthe,  Gro- 
ningen, and  Friesland ; while  North  Brabant  is 
almost  entirely  inliabited  by  a Flemish  popula- 
tion. 

Phynical  Geography. — With  the  exception  of 
some  insignificant,  hill -ranges  in  Guclderlnnd  and 
Utrecht,  and  a few  scattered  heights  in  Over- 
Yssel,  the  whole  k.  of  Holland  is  a continuous  tint, 
partly  formed  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
1 lie  rivers  intersecting  it,  and  partly  conquered  bv 
human  labour  from  the  sea,  which  is  above  the 
level  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  country. 
Holland  is  consequently  at  all  times  liable  to  dan- 
gerous inundations.  The  W.  const,  however,  from 
the  llelder  to  the  Hook  of  llolliuul,  is  partially 
protected  by  a natural  barrier  composed  of  a con- 
tinuous range  of  sand-banks,  or  dune*,  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  ami  frequently  40  or 
50  ft.  in  height.  As  the  sand,  which  is  very  fine, 
is  easily  blown  about  by  the  winds,  the  dunes  are 
carefully  planted  with  the  A rum  to  armaria,  or 
brent,  which  binds  them  firmly  together,  obviat- 
ing the  injury  that  would  otherwise  be  caused  by 
their  spreading  over  the  country,  and  rendering 
them  an  effectual  barrier  aguiu>t  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  But,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  provs.  of  Zealand, 
Friesland,  and  Guclderlnnd,  the  sea  is  shut  out  by 
enormous  artificial  mounds  or  dykes,  any  failure  in 
which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to  the  risk 
of  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  people  so  conspi- 
cuous us  iu  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
these  dykes.  It  being  necessary  to  shut  out  not 
only  the  sea.  but  the  rivers,  the  channels  of  which 
arc  in  parts  elevated  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  land,  the  extent  of  dykes  is  immense,  and 
the  expense  and  labour  required  to  keep  them  iu 
repair  is  very  great.  They  ore  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  earth  and  clay,  sloping  very  gradually 
from  the  sea  or  the  river,  nud  usually  protected  in 
the  more  exposed  parts  by  a facing  of  wicker- 
work formed  of  interlaced  willows:  sometimes 
their  bases  are  facial  with  masonry  ; and  they  arc 
iu  parts  defended  by  a breastwork  of  piles,  intended 
u>  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  most  stu- 
pendousof  these  dykes  are  those  of  W.  Capelle,  in 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  that  of  the  Holder; 
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but  there  are  many  others  of  hardly  inferior 
dimensions. 

The  rivers  of  Holland  have  mostly  a W.  or  N. 
direction.  The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  which,  for  1 
the  most  part,  separates  N.  Bralmnt  from  Guelder-  ' 
land  and  S.  Holland,  and  after  receiving  the  j 
Meuse,  divides  into  two  principal  arms,  called  the 
Maescand  Hollntuls-Dicp.  Before  reaching  Nime-  j 
guen.it  has  given  off  a branch  to  the  N„  which, 
though  of  less  size,  preserves  the  name  of  the 
Rhine,  instead  of  the  main  stream,  and  itself  gives  | 
off  the  Yaael : these  two  branches  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  main  stream 
from  the  above  point,  near  Ximeguen.  takes  the 
name  of  the  Waal,  and  after  its  junction  with  the 
Meuse  is  called  the  Menve.  A brunch  called«thc 
Leclt  unites  the  lesser  Rhine  with  the  Merwe  E. 
of  Rotterdam.  (See  Riiink.)  The  Meuse  tra- 
verses the  SE.  | wirt  of  Holland;  the  Scheldt,  its 
SW.  extremity.  The  Maesc,  tnie  Rhine,  ami 
Scheldt  discharge  themselves  into  the  North  Sea, 
The  estuary  of  the  Ems  forms  the  NW.  boundary 
of  Holland.  Lakes  are  extremely  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.  provs.;  and  there  are  some  ex- 
tensive marshes,  ns  the  Iiourtang  on  the  NE. 
frontier,  the  Pee!  in  N.  Bralmnt  and  Limbing,  Ac. 
The  islands  inav  lie  classed  in  two  groups:  the  S. 
group,  composing  a great  part  of  the  prov.  Zealand 
and  a |H>rtion  of  S.  Holland,  is  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  ami  comprises  Cad- 
sand,  X.  and  S.  Beveland,  Walcheren,  Schonwcn, 
Tholen,  Over-Flakkee,  Voom,  Beyerland.  Ysser- 
mond,  Ac. ; the  N.  group  follows  the  line  of  coast 
stretching  from  the  Helder  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems,  and  includes  the  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter 
Schelling,  Amelland,  Ac.  There  are  several  small 
islands  in  the  Znvder  Zee.  ( Balbi,  Abrege,  pp. 
352,  353 ; Did.  (ieog. ; De  Cloet,  I>escr.  Geog., 
dea  Pays  Bas.) 

Climate. — Holland  is  colder  than  any  part  of 
England  in  the  same  lat.,  and  all  passage  for  ships 
on  the  great  canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the 
Helder  is  annually  stopped  by  ice  for  three  months. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  throughout  the 
country  is  stated  in  the  ‘ Journal  de  Travaux*  of 
the  French  Statistical  Society  to  be  47°  Fahr. 
The  climate  generally  is  variable,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere much  loaded  with  moisture,  especially  in 
the  W.  provs.,  where  intermittent  fevers,  dropsies, 
pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  and  scurvy  are  frequent 
diseases.  Gueldcrland  is  the  healthiest  prov.,  but 
all  the  E.  parts  of  the  countrv  are  warmer  and  more 
salubrious  than  the  others.  Holland  is  continually 
subject  to  strong  winds,  without  which,  indeed,  to 
remove  the  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  marshes 
ami  numerous  canals,  the  country  would  be  very 
unhealthy.  This  circumstance  is  also  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  turning  innumerable  windmills,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  drainage  of  the  land  u 
chiefly  effected.  In  winter  the  winds  sometimes 
rise  to  violent  tempests,  and  in  spring  arc  often 
very  high.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  cause 
inundations  by  raising  the  tides  on  the  coast 
higher  than  usual,  when  they  blow  strongly  from 
the  W.  or  NW.  In  winter  N,  or  NE.  winds  are 
the  most  common  ; snow*  falls  abundantly,  and 
even  tlie  Zuyder  Zee  Ls  sometimes  frozen  over. 
In  summer  cold  nights  often  succeed  to  days  of 
intense  heat.  (De  Cloet,  p.  35 ; Lett  res  sur  la 
Hollande,  i.*7,  Ac.) 

Natural  Products. — The  soil  is  almost  every 
where  alluvial  clay  and  sand.  Holland  possesses 
little,  if  any,  mineral  wealth.  It  has  no  mines  of 
any  description.  Some  bog-iron  is  met  with,  but 
no  other  metal.  No  coal  dejKwits  are  found,  but, 
extensive  beds  of  marine  peat,  of  a most  excellent 
quality,  abound,  especially  in  Friesland  and  Hoi-  j 


I land.  Potters’  clay,  fullers'  earth,  and  some  cal- 
1 careens  products,  are  met  with,  but  scarcely  any 
' stone  is  found  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  Holland,  however,  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  granite  and  limestone,  conveyed  from  Lim- 
burg by  the  Meuse;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime  used  in  the  marit.  provs.  is  obtained  by  burn- 
ing sea  shells.  The  country  contains  very  little 
wood.  There  is  some  timlier  in  the  E,  provs.,  and 
at  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  and  Haarlem,  there  are 
woods  of  oak.  elm,  and  beech,  hut,  speaking  gene- 
rally. most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
princi|Mtl  canals,  especially  in  and  near  the  towns 
are  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  |s»plars;  and  in 
various  places  along  the  sandy  shore  lirs  are  pro- 
duccd.  In  other  respects  the  vegetation  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Flngland.  The  fringed  bock- 
bean  ( Menyanthes  nym/tluroides) , however,  which 
is  rare  in  the  lntter  country,  here  floats  in  the 
greatest  profusion  on  the  surface  of  the  canals,  and 
the  more  rare  Senecin paludosus  is  not  unfrequentlv 
met  with.  The  zoology,  also,  is  in  most  respects 
like  that  of  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  larger  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  not 
met  with.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  plentiful,  but  not 
winged  gnme.  The  preservation  of  game  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  most  proprietors;  and  no- 
tices to  that  effect  are  fixed  up,  and  great  vigi- 
lance exercised  to  prevent  the  tresjmssing  of 
sportsmen  and  others.  In  dry  seasons,  in  some 
districts,  field  mice  multiply  to  such  an  immode- 
rate degree  as  to  produce  serious  loss  to  the  farmers, 
by  destroying  the  roots  of  the  grass  in  the  mea- 
dows, where  they  burrow  by  millions.  The  pools 
and  marshy  grounds  almund  with  frogs  and  other 
! reptiles,  which  are  a favourite  food  of  storks. 

I These  birds  are  particularly  numerous  in  Holland, 
where  they  remain  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  August.  They  are  great  favour- 
ites, anil  severe  penalties  are  enforced  upon  their 
wilful  destroyers.  In  the  towns  they  build  their 
nests  on  the  houses:  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  destitute  of  trees,  buildings,  or 
other  means  of  protection,  an  old  cart-wheel  is 
verv  often  raised  upon  a high  jH>le,  to  afford  them 
facilities  for  the  same  purjMwc.  Water-fowl  are 
very  abundant.  Tbe  principal  fish  that  frequent 
the  Dutch  cimsts  arc  cod.  turbot,  soles,  and  other 
flat  fish.  The  herring  fishery  is  a most  important 
source  of  wealth. 

Public  U'orks.  Dukes,  and  Caruils. — There  is  per- 
haps  no  country  for  which  nature  has  done  ■<o 
little,  and  man  so  much,  as  the  Netherlands.  The 
first  and  greatest  of  the  works  of  art  are  the  stu- 
pendous dykes.  The  construction  and  repair  of 
these  prodigious  bulwarks  is  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a particular  department  of  the  government 
( Waterntant ),  and  a corps  of  engineers  especially 
appointed  for  this  important  service.  The  expen- 
diture of  this  department  amounts  to  a large  sum 
annually.  The  cost  of  each  dyke  is  defrayed  by  a 
a tax  laid  on  the  surrounding  IaikIs,  assessed  ac- 
cording to  long-estidilislusl  usage,  and  levied  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
expenditure  in  lainiur,  though  great,  is  generally 
much  exceeded  by  that  in  willows  and  Umber. 
The  former  are  raided  in  extensive  plantations 
near  the  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  an  inundation,  the  in- 
hab.,  on  a signal  being  given,  repair  cn  masse  to 
the  spot.  There  is  never  any  backwardness  on 
these  occasions,  every  one  being  fully  aware,  not 
only  that  the  public  interests  are  at  stake,  but 
that  his  own  existence  perhaps,  and  that  of  his 
family  and  friends,  would  be  involved  in  extreme 
hazard  should  the  waters  break  through  the  dykes. 
Hence,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to 
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ward  off  the  impending  danger,  ami  every  (>os-  I 
sible  device  is  adopted  by  which  the  dykes  may  I 
be  strengthened,  and  the  threatened  inroad  pre- 
vented, or  its  violence  mitigated.  In  despite,  how-  j 
ever,  of  these  precaution!  and  efforts,  Holland  has  on  j 
numerous  occasions  sustained  extreme  injury  from 
inundations.  That  extensive  ann  of  the  sen  called 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  between  the  provs.  of  Holland. 
Guelderland,  and  Friesland,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  1,200  sq.  m.,  was  formed  by  successive  in- 
undations in  the  course  of  the  13th  century*  The 
so-called  Haarlem  Meer  or  Lake,  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  artificially  dried,  and,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  a lake,  owed  its  origin  to  an  inunda- 
tion in  the  16th  century,  which  proved  fatal  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inhab. ; and  many  inunda- 
tions have  taken  place  within  a comparatively 
modern  period.  Owing,  however,  to  the  improved 
construction  of  the  dykes,  and  the  greater  skill  in 
engineering,  these  calamities  are  now  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  destructive  as  formerly. 

Some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  great  rivers  are  even  more  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  inundation  than  those  con- 
tiguous to  the  shore;  and  when  the  debacle , or 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  takes  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  before  it  has  l>egun  nearer  the 
AC  a,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  risk  of  inun- 
dation is  extreme.  On  such  occasions  every  effort 
is  made,  not  excepting  even  the  employment  of 
artillery,  to  break  the  ice  and  facilitate  the  exit 
of  the  water,  but  sometimes  without  the  desired 
effect.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  sort 
of  calamity.  ‘ One  of  the  richest  tracts  of  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amheim,  has  been  often  exposed 
to  tremendous  inundations.  These  are  frequently 
felt  at  the  breaking  up  of  a long  frost;  but  in  no 
instance  so  calamitously  as  in  the  winter  1808-9. 
A violent  tempest  from  the  NW.  had  raised  the 
waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  some  feet  above  the 
highest  mark  of  the  spring  tides,  and  the  waves 
l>eat  with  unusual  violence  against  the  dykes  con- 
structed to  break  their  fury.  The  thaw  on  the 
Upper  Khinc  had  increased  the  quantity,  and  the 
force  of  its  waters,  which  brought  down  masses  of 
ice  14  ft.  in  height,  and  more  than  half  a mile  in 
length;  to  which  the  embankments,  softened  by 
the  thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  an  in- 
sufficient barrier.  A breach  mode  in  one  part 
soon  extended  itself,  and  the  torrent  quickly 
covered  the  country,  beariug  before  it  by  its  force 
the  villages,  the  inhnh.,  and  the  cattle.  The 
height  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  prevented  the  water 
from  finding  an  outlet ; and  it  consequently  re- 
mained on  the  ground  for  a long  period,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  the  surviving  inhab.  By  this 
event,  more  than  70  houses  were  totally  destroyed, 
a far  greater  number  irretrievably  damaged ; and 
of  900  families,  more  than  600  were  rendered 
utterly  destitute:  more  than  400  dead  bodies  were 
left  on  the  borders  of  the  current;  and  at  the 
city  of  Amheira  600  persons,  mostly  women  and 
children,  with  many  hundred  bead  of  cattle,  were 
rescued  from  a watery  grave,  by  the  hazardous 
heroism  <4  the  inhab..  who  ventured  in  boats  to 
their  rescue.’  (Jacob’s  View  of  the  Agric.  of 
Holland,  pp.  67,  58.) 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  surface 
presents  one  immense  network  of  canals,  which 
arc  there  as  numerous  as  roads  in  England,  the 
purposes  of  which,  indeed,  they  for  the  most  part 
answer.  The  greater  number  are  appropriated  to 
the  drainage  of  the  land ; many,  however,  are 
navigable  by  large  vessels.  The  principal  is  the 
(•rand  Ship  Canal  of  N.  Holland,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Niewdiep,  near  the  Helder.  This  noble 


work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  is  about 
50$  m.  long,  125  ft.  bread  at  its  surface,  and  80  at 
bottom,  with  a depth  of  20  ft.  9 in. : it  extends 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  and  was  com- 
pleted between  1819  and  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
950,000/.  It  has  a towing  path  on  each  side.  and 
admits  of  two  frigates  or  merchant  vessels  of  the 
lnrgest  size  passing  each  other.  By  means  of 
this  canal,  ships  avoid  the  dclav  and  danger  they 
were  formerly  subject  to  in  navigating  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  reach  the  Texel  from  Amsterdam  in  18 
hours.  As  a commercial  speculation,  it  has  been 
but  indifferently  successful;  but  it  Is  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  Amsterdam,  to  which  it  Iuls 
given  all  the  advantages  of  a deep-water  harbour 
on  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  Dutch  coast. 
The  other  chief  canals  arc — the  Zederik,  in  S. 
Holland,  from  Vianen  to  Gorcum;  that  from 
Bois-lc-Dnc  to  Macstricht,  available  for  vessels  of 
800  tons:  and  that  between  the  Ems  and  Harlin- 
gen, in  Friesland.  As  they  run  through  an  en- 
tirely level  country,  locks  are  generallv  unneces- 
sary, except  at.  their  mouths.  One  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  scientific  skill  in  Holland,  is  a 
succession  of  locks  or  sluices  of  enormous  size  end 
strength,  constructed  in  1809,  at  the  mouth  of 
that  branch  of  the  Khinc  on  which  Lsvden  is 
situated.  This  mouth  was  for  a long  pent  d choked 
up  with  sand,  but  it  is  now  kept  qutre  clear,  the 
locks  being  closed  with  the  flow  and  thrown  open 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  larger  canals  are 
commonly  about  CO  ft.  broad,  by  six  deep ; and 
though  often  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  uot  only 
their  surface,  but  their  bottom,  is  frequently 
higher  than  the  adjoining  country.  The  smaller 
canals,  by  which  tne  country  is  drained,  traverse 
and  surround  sections  of  land  protected  from  inun- 
dations by  means  of  dykes. 

Such  sections  are  termed  polders.  A tract  of 
land  on  being  rescued  from  the  sea  or  a river  is  in 
the  state  of  a morass  or  marsh;  and  the *ncxt 
process  is  to  dry  it,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for 
tillage  or  pasture.  To  effect  this,  the  marsh  is 
intersected  by  water-courses,  and  windmills  are 
employed,  as  in  the  Fens  in  England,  to  lift  up 
the  water.  These  mills  are  erected  on  the  dyke 
or  rampart,  excluding  the  sea  or  river,  and  raise 
the  water  to  a ditch  or  canal  on  the  other  side. 
I'umps  are  seldom  employed  for  this  purpose, 
wheels  being  by  far  the  most  generally  used. 
Sometimes  the  marsh  is  too  extensive  to  be  drained 
simultaneously,  in  which  case  it  is  divided  into 
compartments  bv  subordinate  ramparts  and  water- 
courses; and  mills  being  erected  on  them,  each 
portion  is  separately  divested  of  water.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  depth  of  the  marsh  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  or  river  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
the  drainage  being  effected  by  one  series  of  ram- 
parts and  ditches;  and  in  these  cases,  two  or 
more  series  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and  mills  are 
constructed  at  different  elevations,  the  water  being 
lifted  lit)  successively  from  one  to  another,  till  it 
be  finally  brought  to  the  desired  level  and  con- 
veyed away.  The  labour  and  patience  required 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  of  some  of  these  ladders*  is  ns 
much  as  24  ft.  below  high-water  mark,  ami  30  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  The  soil  of 
the  polders  is  of  various  sorts.  Where  it  is  clayey, 
and  the  drainage  perfect,  they  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  are  not  unfrequently  cultivated ; but 
where  the  soil  is  mossy,  or  the  drainage  incom- 
plete, they  are  employed  as  mradows. 

In  sailing  along  the  arms  of  the  sea,  the  rivers 
or  canals  of  this  singular  country  are  seen  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  surrounding  fields, 
reminding  the  traveller  of  Goldsmith’s  verses 
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* To  men  of  other  mind*  my  fancy  flies. 

Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lie* : 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 

Lift  the  tail  ratnpire's  artitieial  pride. 

Onward,  methinkH,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  rirni  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  Its  long  anus  around  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore : 

While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o’er  the  pile 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 

The  slow  canal,  the  yeUow-blos*om'd  vale. 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  nUI, 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  piain, 

A new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.’ 

The  facility  with  which  the  country  may  be 
laid  under  water,  contributes  materially  to  its 
strength  in  a military  point  of  view.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  a resource  to  be  reported  so,  except  on 
extreme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly  made  ! 
use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  also  in  1072,  I 
when  Louis  XIV.  invaded  Holland.  It  is  said 
that  in  1830-82  every  thing  was  prepared  for  an 
inundation,  had  the  threatened  inroad  of  the 
French  taken  place. 

The  roads  and  private  estates  arc  commonly 
fenced  by  canals  or  ditches  alone ; hedges  are  ; 
rare.  The  highways  in  the  central  provs.  are  | 
among  the  best  in  Eupipe.  Tbev  run  for  miles 
in  a straight  line  along  the  summits  of  the  dykes, 
and  are  thus  at  once  dry  and  elevated,  so  as  to 
command  extensive  views.  Between  the  large 
cities  they  are  broad,  ami  usually  paved  with  a 
kind  of  small  hard  bricks  called  clinkers,  mostly 
made  of  sand  mixed  with  the  clayey  mud  ob- 
tained in  cleaning  the  canals.  They  are  tilted 
so  exactly  to  each  other,  when  laid  down,  that  I 
scarcely  a crevice  is  to  lie  seen ; and  being  well 
covered  with  bea  sand,  they  sustain  little  injury 
from  carriages.  Elsewhere,  the  roads  arc  made  1 
of  sea-shells  and  the  common  soil,  well  com-  | 
potitwk-d  together;  which  mixture  though  suit.  ; 
is  not  much  cut  by  the  wheels.  Where  wutcr 
conveyance  is  so  abundant,  it  may  lie  easily  sup-  i 
posed  that  few  carriages  will  travel  on  roads  bur-  | 
dom'd  with  tolls  so  high  as  to  oinouut  to  nearly 
as  much  ex|M-nse  as  the  |M>st-horses.  In  fact,  the 
tnms|>ort  of  the  greater  part  of  farm-produce  ami 
other  bulky  goods  is  carried  on  by  meuns  of  j 
water ; and  persons  travelling,  unless  they  use  | 
the  railways,  which  intersect  the  country  not  j 
nearly  so  much  as  canals,  commonly  make  use  ! 
■of  the  canal  barges,  or  trcckschuits,  towed  bv  j 
horses.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  NE.  | 
provs. 

Distribution  of  Land. — Of  about  7,800,000 
acres,  which  the  total  surface  of  Holland  com- 
prises, there  are  estimated  to  be,  5,310,000  acres 
of  cultivated  land  ; 2, 000, 000  ditto  uncultivated ; 
220, (NX)  ditto  occujiied  bv  canals,  and  |»onds ; and 
the  residue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  public  walks. 
The  richest  lands  are  in  the  ►>.,  and  central  provs. ; 
the  poorest,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  NE. ; in 
Over-Vssel  ami  Drenthe,  especially,  heath  and 
waste  lands  prevail  to  a great  extent.  A good 
deal  of  waste  land,  originally  of  a very  unprutuis- 
ing  quality,  has,  of  lute  years,  l>een  brought  into 
cultivation  by  the  pauper  |>opulntioii  settled  upon 
it,  For  the  pur] mix’s  of  the  land-tax,  a cadastral 
valuation  of  lauded  pro|>erty  lias  been  made,  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  | 
changes  which  have  taken  place  by  bringing 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  by  the  increase 
of  buildings.  Newly  reclaimed  lands,  however, 
aud  new  buildings  have  the  benclit  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  for  ten  years.  The  amount  of 
t he  valuation  in  18511  of  all  income  I rum  land 
subject  to  the  tax  in  the  Netherlands  was 


71,541,171  florins,  or  ubout  f*, 000,000/.  sterling; 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  the  same  year 
from  this  source  was  10,886,766  florins,  about 
875,000&,  or  at  the  rate  of  ll,  lit/,  in  the  pound. 
JLumlcd  property  is  divided  for  this  purjMxe  into 
such  as  is  occupied  with  buildings  (*  gebouwde'), 
and  such  as  is  not  so  occupied  (‘  on  gebouwde'). 
The  respective  extent  of  the  latter  in  the  several 
provinces,  with  the  number  of  holdings,  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  liable  to  the  tax  from 
the  others,  was,  for  the  year  1850,  as  follows : — 


I .and  not  occupied  with  BuiMinffi 


Proviso* 

Number  of  lloldlttp 

tilrat  lu  Acr* 

LUlle  to  . 
l.. 

Not  IUbl« 
to  Tu 

LtebU  to 
To*  | 

Sot  liable 
to  Tu 

North  Brabant 

658,101 

3,230 

1,186,288 

80.922 

Geldorland  . . 

538,932 

4,240 

1,204.710 

52,269 

South  Holland 

627,368 

7.180 

704.742 

34.450 

North  Holland 

3,905 

636,526 

38.118 

Zeeland  .... 

1 84,894 

1,978 

414,186 

19,130 

Utrecht  .... 

176,561 

2.240 

336.642 

5.499 

Friesland  . . . 

291,210 

3,104 

778,697 

40.623 

Overijaeel  . . . 

389,455 

1 .662 

812,298 

8.542 

Groningen  . . 

22*2,654 

1,874 

554.169 

12,280 

Drenthe .... 

l'.Hi.y.’.Kj 

675 

652,826 

5,084 

Limburg  . . . 

489,466 

8,497 

521,2411 

1 

23,671 

Total  . . . 

3,9.10,507 j 

32,785 

7 ,792,335 _ 328,788 

The  above  table  is  from  a report  by  Mr.  War!, 
British  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated  The  Hague, 
June  211,  1801.  (Ke  porta  of  Secretaries,  N.  V. 
1802.) 

In  S.  Holland  the  proportion  of  pasture  to 
arable  land  is  about  2 to  1.  The  average  rite  of 
farms  is  from  40  to  50  bunders  (the  same  as  the 
French  hectare,  nearly  2 $ acres  each)  ; large  farm* 
run  from  70  to  100  hunders.  The  priuci|>al  pro- 
prietors usually  let  their  loud  on  lease  to  the 
peasantry  ; the  proprietor  paying  the  property-tax, 
ami  the  dues  on  dykes,  polders,  and  water-mills; 
aud  the  fanner  a ]>crx>nal  tax  and  the  tax  011  ser- 
vants. In  Mime  instances  the  landlords  furnish  or 
pay  for  seed  and  manure,  ami  go  halves  in  the 
crops  with  the  tenants  on  the  metayer  principle; 
but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rent  is 
always  paid  in  kind.  The  leases  are  commonly 
for  ti  years.  In  N.  Holland,  farms  average  no 
more  than  20  bunders,  or  50  acres,  each ; cm  which 
from  10  to  18  cows,  4 calves,  a hone,  and  15  or  20 
sheep,  besides  a few  hogs,  may  lie  kept  if  the  soil 
be  good.  The  rent  of.  posture  land  varies  from 
about  18  to  50  florins,  of  arable  land  from  35  to  50 
florins  the  bunder : garden  grounds  near  the  towus 
let  somewhat  higher.  In  Friesland,  the  quantity 
of  |iasture  is  more  than  8 times  greater  than  that 
of  arable  land.  The  common  size  of  a farm  is  from 
75  to  100  acres;  but  some  are  nearly  twice  as 
large.  They  are  generally  let  on  leases  of  5 or  7 
years,  the  proprietor  paying  the  land-tax,  and  the 
cultivator  the  other  assessments  ; though  in  some 
parts  the  proprietor  contributes  his  quota  to  the 
maintenance  of  dykes  aud  dams.  Few  proprietor* 
cultivate  their  own  land.  The  best  clay  pasture 
in  that  province  fetches  a rent  of  from  3/.  to  4/.  the 
bunder;  but  a considerable  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  sandy  ami  inferior,  and  lets  lor  only  from  30*.  to 
50*.  the  bunder : there  are  also  about  300  bunders 
marshy  and  unproductive,  some  yielding  a rent  of 
no  more  than  10c/.  a bunder.  In  Huelderland 
there  is  some  good  laud,  but  a great  deal  more  is 
very  imliflcrent ; and  in  the  SVV.  vast  tracks  have 
been  planted  with  Scotch  tirs,  and  Weymouth  pine* ; 
many  hundred  acres  have  also  been  sown  with 
ocorus,  without  any  hope  of  the  oaks  ever  reach- 
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ing  the  size  of  timber,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  I 
the  underwood. 

Crop*  and  Mode  of  Agriculture. — The  principal 
grains  cultivated  are  rye  and  buckwheat;  next  to 
these  come  oats  and  barley.  About  1,000,000 
lasts  of  wheat  are  produced  yearly,  10  per  cent,  of 
w hich  is  estimated  to  be  consumed  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  starch  and  other  manufactories. 
Wheat  is  a good  deal  grown  round  Utrecht,  the 
country  there  1 using  more  elevated  and  suitable 
fur  it,  than  most  other  parts  of  Holland;  the 
wheat  of  Friesland,  however,  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  prov.  of  Zealand  yields  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  its  own  consumption.  Iu  both  the  last- 
named  provs.  pulse  ami  garden  vegetables  arc 
abundantly  grown,  U*sidc»  wood  and  madder  in 
the  former,  and  millet  and  horse-radish  in  the 
latter.  Flax  is  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  S., 
and  especially  round  Dort,  which  is  the  centre  of 
a considerable  trade  in  that  article.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fruit  in  Gueldcrland  and  Holland ; 
but  in  the  N.  provs.  only  apples  and  pears  come  to 
any  perfection.  The  vine  is  cultivated  only  in 
Luxemburg.  Utrecht  and  Guelderland  are  noted 
for  their  tobacco;  30,000  quintals  yearly  were 
formerly  sent  into  the  market,  from  those  provs. 
Potatoes,  rapeeced,  hemp,  chicory,  mustard,  hops, 
beet-root,  and  some  medicinal  plants,  are  the  other 
principal  articles  of  produce.  The  ancient  passion 
of  the  Dutch  for  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants 
still  exists,  though  now  confined  within  reasonable 
limits;  there  are  some  large  flower-gardens, in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  especially,  from  which 
great  numbers  of  bulbs  are  annually  exported. 
(See  Haaki  km.) 

In  S.  Holland  wheat  is  the  grain  most,  culti- 
vated, the  quantity  of  it  raised  being  double  that 
of  barley,  which  comes  next  to  it  in  importance. 
Wheat  is  said  to  produce  from  12  to  16  fold,  and 
other  grains  in  proportion;  hut  such  statements 
are  seldom  worthy  of  much  confidence.  The 
rotation  in  this  prov.  is  usually  as  follows : — 
rajieseed,  winter  barley,  or  rye.  succeeded  by  rape- 
seed,  barley,  or  wheat;  fiax,  beans,  or  oats,  suc- 
ceeded by  summer  grains;  and  these  by  pota- 
toes; rye,  oats,  Wans,  and  clover;  and  the  last 
year  the  remainder  of  the  clover — after  which  the 
ground  is  fallowed.  In  N.  Holland,  rape  and  mus- 
tard seeds,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  horse  and  pigeon 
beans  are  generally  grown  in  the  rotation,  though 
no  fixed  rule  is  observed.  There  are  no  fallows  in 
tills  prov.  In  Friesland,  the  better  sorts  of  land 
are  appropriated  to  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  rape- 
seed,  and  the  inferior  to  summer  grains,  as  buck- 
wheat and  oats.  Kapesced,  after  fallows,  is  suc- 
ceeded next  year  by  wheat  or  barley ; on  wheat 
lands  the  alternate  crops  are  barley  or  beans,  llax 
or  potatoes;  on  rye  lands,  buckwheat  and  oats. 
Near  the  W.  bonier  of  Guelderland,  the  land  when 
cleared  is  manured  and  sown  w'ith  buckwheat; 
after  that,  a second  dressing  of  dung  is  adminis- 
tered ; and  after  a single  ploughing,  rye  is  sown. 
The  rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July,  when  turnips 
are  sown  after  a single  ploughing.  There  are  thus 
regularly  8 crops  in  every  2 years.  The  average 
produce  of  buckwheat  is  from  20  to  22  bushels  per 
acre,  and  rye  2 bushels  more.  Probably  7 or  8 
cart-loads  of  manure  are  applied  to  nn  acre  of  land 
before  buckwheat  or  rye.  Further  E.  the  land 
improves  considerably.  Near  Orenburg  the  usual 
rotation  is — first  beans ; then  wheat,  in  which  clo- 
ver Ls  sown  ; and  after  the  clover,  oats.  Some  of 
these  lands  are  of  a stiff  texture,  aud  on  these  it 
is  usual  to  make  a year’s  clean  fallow ; after  which 
the  same  rotation  is  pursued.  Madder  is  very  ex- 
tensively grown  in  S.  Holland,  and  usually  pro- 
duces 4,000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  it  tends  to  exhaust 


the  most  fertile  soils.  It  is  frequently  followed  hv 
eolewort,  sometimes  by  tumqis;  to  these  succeed 
wheat  or  oats;  after  which  the  land  is  laid  down 
to  grass,  the  growth  of  which  in  a short  period 
becomes  very  luxuriant.  The  land  destined  to 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Guelderland  is  laid  out 
in  very  small  patches  of  not  more  than  a quarter 
of  a rood  each,  slightly  fenced  by  a few  dry  sticks, 
around  which  scarlet  runners  are  trained,  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  again  ."t  the  wind. 

Pasture-farms,  tattle,  and  1 'airy -husbandry, — ■ 
The  rearing  of  live-stock  and  dairy-husbandry  is 
a much  more  important  source  of  national  wealth 
than  tillage,  between  the  capital  and  Utrecht, 
the  laud  is  almost  wholly  rich  ;iasture,  on  which 
numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  farms  there  seldom 
comprise  more  than  from  50  to  100  acres.  Their 
price,  including  buildings,  averages  GO/,  nn  acre, 
though  the  rent  they  yield  is  scarcely  more  thau 
2.J  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital.  On  these 
farms  numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  lean  cattle, 
brought  from  Denmark  and  Germany,  fatten  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  Dutch  polders,  and  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  trade  of  Friesland  is  the 
supply  of  the  capital  with  fatted  cattle.  Artificial 
grasses  are  but  little  cultivated,  and  cattle  are 
seldom  stall-fed : indeed,  it  Is*  too  common  to  sutler 
the  cows  to  remain  in  the  open  damp  fields,  both 
day  and  night,  except  in  winter.  The  homed 
cattle  of  Holland  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty; 
in  S.  Holland  they  resemble  the  Devonshire  breed, 
but  are  rather  larger,  not,  however,  equalling  the 
size  of  the  Lincolnshire  or  Sussex  cattle.  The 
Dutch  horses  are  good,  aud  well  adapted  for 
draught;  the  best  are  those  of  Friesland;  but 
many  are  reared  in  Groningen  to  be  sent  to  Am- 
sterdam. The  breeds  of  sheep  are  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent: they  ure  mostly  long-woolled,  with  white 
faces,  polled,  and  long  heads  and  legs.  They  yield 
a great  deal  of  coarse  wool. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  it  is  found 
to  be  most  profitable  to  retail  the  milk  produced 
on  the  farms ; but  at  a distance  from  such  markets, 
it  is  nearly  all  appropriated  to  the  making  of  butter 
aud  cheese.  In  some  of  the  dairy  farms  near  the 
Hague,  the  average  stock  is  about  fit)  cows;  and  a 
good  cow  may  be  estimated  to  produce  80  11m.  of 
butter,  and  180  lbs.  of  cheese,  during  the  six 
summer  months.  Throughout  the  greater  jwrt  of 
Holland,  butter  is  made  of  the  cream  only,  and 
cheese  of  the  skimmed  milk ; but  in  some  districts 
the  whole  produce  of  the  cow  is  devoted  to  making 
cheese.  A good  deal  of  butter  is  sent  to  Englauu. 
The  yearly  export  of  cheese  is  est  imated  at  350,000 
cwts.  The  dairy,  the  cows,  and  the  cow-keeper’s 
family  occupy  the  same  building,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  same  apartment;  but  the  cleanliness 
of  the  Dutch  dissqiatcs  any  feeling  of  repugnance 
that  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement  might  pn>- 
duce  in  a stranger. 

A farm  of  62  bunders  in  S.  Holland  requires,  at 
an  average  5 servants,  the  family  of  the  farmer 
assisting.  The  wages  of  servants  vary  from  60  to 
150  dorms  a year;  those  of  a maid  sonant  under- 
standing the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  aver- 
age 100  florins.  The  women  are  employed  in 
the  dairy  business,  iu  weeding,  hav-making,  and 
binding  sheaves  in  harvest-time.  The  severer 
labour  required  in  the  making  of  cummin-seed 
cheese  is  generally  performed  by  men,  to  whom 
also  milking  is  often  left.  All  regular  servants 
board  and  lodge  with  the  fanner,  and  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  family.  Their  food  chictly 
consists  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  potatoes,  tunii|>st 
French  beans,  bacon,  fresh  and  salt  beef,  and  pan- 
cakes of  buckwheat  flour  and  bacon.  Fewer  ser- 
vants are  generally  required  on  the  farms  in  N, 
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Holland.  On  one  on  which  20  cows  are  milked,  a 
man  and  a woman,  exclusive  of  the  farmer  and 
hi*  wife*  arc  sufficient.  The  wages  of  regular  ser- 
vants in  X.  Holland  varv  from  80  to  100  florins 
a year ; they  board  and  lodge  with  the  farmer, 
hut  their  food  is  hardly  so  substantial  as  in  the 
last-named  prov.  The  clothing  of  the  Injuring 
classes  generally  is  much  the  same  as  in  England 
— fustians,  velveteens,  and  stout  woollens  for  the 
men,  and  cottons  and  linsev  woolsev  stuffs  for  the 
women.  Wooden  shoes  arc,  however,  in  general 
use. 

Fisheries. — The  herring  fishery  formerly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Dutch  was  a considerable  source 
of  wealth  and  employment.  It  is  now,  however, 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  not 
employing  more  than  about  80  busses  of  50  or  00 
tons  burden,  manned  by  12  or  14  men  each.  The 
herrings  cured  by  the  Dutch  are  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  English  or  any  other  people. 
‘ The  whole  process,’  says  an  observant  traveller, 
* is  conducted  on  shipboard.  Immediately  on  lieing 
caught,  the  herrings  arc  bled,  gutted,  cleaned, 
salted,  and  barrelled.  The  bleeding  is  effected 
by  cutting  them  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
then  hanging  them  up  for  a few  seconds  by  the 
tail.  By  being  thus  relieved  of  the  blood,  the  fish 
retains  a certain  sweetness  of  flavour  and  delicacy 
of  flesh  which  unified  herrings  cannot  possibly 
possess.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  of  curing 
must  likewise  aid  in  preserving  the  native  deli- 
cacy of  the  animal;  for  the  herring  is  salted  and 
in  the  barrel  in  a very  few  minutes  after  it  has 
been  swimming  in  the  water.  The  first  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
barrels,  are  instantly  dispatched,  by  a fast-sailing 
vessel,  for  Holland,  where  their  arrival  is  anxiously 
expected.  On  their  landing  at  Maas-duis,  one 
barrel,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  with  tings  fly- 
ing, is  despatched  to  the  Hague,  as  an  offering  to 
his  majesty,  who  on  this  occasion  presents  the 
fortunate  fishers  with  1,000  guilders.  The  other 
barrels  are  sold  by  public  auction,  and  generally 
fetch  from  000  to  1,100  guilders.  These  precious 
barrels  are  then  subdivided  among  the  dealers, 
who  retail  them  at  a high  price.  A single  her- 
ring of  this  first  importation  brings  1£  to  2 guil- 
ders,— that  is  2s.  6dL  to  3*.  Ad.  each.  So  highly 
arc  they  esteemed,  that  a single  herring  is  con- 
sidered a handsome  present;  and  it  is  a custom 
to  make  such  gifts  to  friends  and  acquaintances  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  Livery  servants  may  be 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  with  a plate,  on 
which  lio  one  or  two  herrings,  covered  with  a 
fine  white  cloth  and  a neat  card  of  presentation.’ 
(Chambers,  p.  43.) 

Manufactures. — The  government  of  Holland  is 
anxious  to  encourage  manufactures;  and  coal,  on 
which  a heavy  duty  is  ordinarily  levied  (in  order 
to  promote  the  use  of  peat,  and  the  collateral  for- 
mation of  polders),  may  lie  imported  duty  free,  if 
for  their  use.  The  principal  manufactures  arc 
those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  particularly 
the  former.  The  total  exports  of  cotton  in  the 
year  1861  amounted  to  13,228,024  guilders,  or 
1.102.333/.  About  97  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  cx- 

1K»rts  go  to  the  Dutch  Last  India  possessions,  this 
tcing  a protected  trade,  as  goods  furnished  with 
n certificate  of  Netherland  origin  pay  a duty  in 
those  possessions  at  one-half  of  the  rates  paid  by 
foreign  goods.  Monthly  returns  arc  published  bv 
the  colouial  department  of  the  goods  for  which 
certificates  are  passed  with  that  object.  The  pre- 
sent rates  of  duty  paid  upon  tissues  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
same  articles,  are  12  per  cent,  on  such  as  are  fur- 
nished with  a certificate  of  Netherland  origin,  and 


25  per  cent,  on  all  others.  By  a newly  projected 
tarifl  which  has  been  laid  before  the  chambers 
it  Is  proposed  to  reduce  these  rates  gradually  to  o 
per  cent,  on  Netherland  goods,  maintaining,  how- 
I ever,  the  differential  duty  on  foreign  goods  at  the 
rate  prescritjcd  by  the  treaty  of  1824  with  Great 
Britain,  that  is  to  say,  double  that  paid  by  their 
own  manufactures,  or  12  per  cent.  Silk  goods 
" hioh  now  pay  •>  per  cent,  ad  valorem  when  im- 
ported from  a Netherland  port,  and  12  percent, 
when  imported  from  elsewhere,  will,  according  to 
this  proposal,  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent, 
without  any  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the 
port  of  shipment. 

Besides  cotton  anti  woollen  manufactures,  there 
arc  others  of  silks  and  velvets,  in  Utrecht.  Haar 
lem,  and  Amsterdam;  of  paper,  leather,  cordage. 

I hats,  ribands,  needles,  white  lead  (the  best  made 
in  any  country),  borax,  glue,  vermilion,  saltpetre, 
tobacco,  and  liqueurs.  There  are  numerous  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  town  of  Schiedam  in  S.  Holland 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  Geneva  or  Hol- 
lands. In  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  there 
; arc  many  sugar  refineries.  Haarlem  has  exten- 
sive bleaching  factories,  for  which  its  water  is 
supposed  to  lie  especially  adapted.  At  Utrecht 
and  Leyden,  large  quantities  of  tiles  and  bricks 
are  made.  Amsterdam  is  famed  for  its  lapidaries 
and  diamond  cutters.  Steam  engines  arc  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  machinery  in  some  new  and 
extensive  factories;  hut  in  general  windmills  arc 
used  to  perform  offices  to  which  steam  engines  arc 
applied  in  Great  Britain.  Though  most  of  the 
windmills  are  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land, 
a great  many  saw  timber,  cru*h  rapeseed,  grind 
snuff,  4c.  They  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  in 
England ; the  length  of  their  sails  varying  freni 
80  to  120  ft. ; they  are  always  in  sight  in  n 'Dutch 
landscape,  and  even  in  the'  suburbs  of  the  larger 
cities  there  are  vast  numbers.  They  have  all 
moveable  roofs,  so  as  to  present  their  front  to  the 
wind  at  every  change.  The  Dutch  have  attained 
to  the  highest  excellence  as  millwrights,  and  some 
of  their  draining  mill*  are  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  700  tons  of  water  to  the  height  of  4 ft.  in  a 
minute.  At  an  average,  they  discharge  250  tons 
a minute.  The  ships  constructed  bv  the  Dutch 
are  built  mostly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 
They  are  stout  without  being  clumsy  or  heavy ; 
and  round  stems,  and  the  other  modem  improve- 
ments in  naval  architecture  followed  in  our  own 
dock-yards,  are  also  practised  in  those  of  Holland. 
The  Dutch  E.  linliamen  are  handsome  ships,  well 
rigged,  manned,  ami  armed  ; and  are  not  surpassed 
either  in  speed  or  durability  by  any  similar  class 
of  merchantmen  in  Europe.* 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Holland  was  for- 
merly the  most  extensive  carried  on  by  any  Kuro- 
j>ean  state ; and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into 
the  country  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  vast  expense  of  her  lengthened  struggle 
wfith  .Spain,  and  of  her  subsequent  contests  with 
France  and  England.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Hollanders  have  been  placet!,  the  natu- 
ral poverty  of  their  country,  and  the  necessity 
of  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being 
submerged,  made  industry  and  economy  a con- 
dition of  their  existence.  Holland  being ‘destitute 
of  iron,  coal,  timber*  and  many  other  indispensable 
articles,  the  prosecution  of’  commerce  is  there 
not  a matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity ; and 
hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  we  find 
the  Batavians  distinguished  for  their  fisheries, 
their  shipping,  and  their  commercial  ontcq.rise. 
For  a lengthened  period  they  engrossed  nearly 
the  whole  sea-fishery  of  Europe;  and  they  were 
long  the  carriers  and’ factors  of  the  principal  Euro^ 
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ponn  stales.  In  1.504,  the  Dutch  appeared,  for 
the  first  time,  in  India;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  they  wrested  Amboy na  and  the  Mo- 
luccas from  the  Portuguese  ; and  having  obtained 
with  them  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  empire  in  the  East,  second 
only  in  magnitude  and  iuqiortance  to  that  esta- 
blished at  a later  period  by  the  English.  Holland 
had  long,  also,  a preponderating  influence  in  the 
trade  with  the  Baltic,  from  which  she  has,  at  all 
times,  drawn  a large  supply  of  some  of  the  priiiei- 
pal  necessaries.  It  may  be  stated,  os  illustrative 
of  the  former  extent  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  that, 
in  1690,  when  it  had  attained  to  a maximum,  Sir 
William  Petty  estimated  the  whole  shipping  of 
Europe  at  2,000,000  tons,  of  which  he  supposed 
the  Dutch  to  possess  900,000  tons;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  this  estimate  was  rather  within  than 
beyond  the  mark. 

The  decline  of  commerce  in  Holland  was  occa- 
sioned partly  and  principally  by  the  natural 
growth  of  trade  and  navigation  in  other  countries, 
and  partly  by  the  increase  of  taxation  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  contests  in  which  the  republic 
was  engaged.  During  the  occupation  of  Holland 
by  the  french,  lirst  as  a dependent  state,  and 
subsequently  as  au  integral  part  of  the  French 
empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Her  colonies  were  successively  con- 
quered by  England;  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  w ith  fresh  taxes. 
But  such  was  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Dutch,  their  prudence  and  energy,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  these  adverse  circumstances  was  far 
less  injurious  than  could  have  been  imagined ; 
and,  not  withstanding  all  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  long  interruption  of  her  commer- 
cial pursuits,  Holland  w as  st  ill,  at  her  emancipation 
from  the  yoke  of  the.  French,  in  1814,  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and 
most  of  her  other  colonies,  were  then  restored, 
and  she  entered  again  upon  a large  foreign  trade. 

The  connection  of  Holland  with  Belgium,  settled 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was,  however,  an  un- 
fortunate one  for  both  countries.  The  union  was 
not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  was  injurious 
to  the  former.  Belgium  was  an  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  country;  and  was  inclined,  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured 
produce.  This  protectionist  policy  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  interests  and  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Dutch.  But  though  their  deputies  pre- 
vented the.  restrictive  system  from  being  carried 
to  the  extent  proposed  bv  the  Belgians,  they  were 
unable  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  an 
extent  that  materially  a dec  ted  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land. On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  separation  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  eventually  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  Holland. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  codec, 
spices,  tolmcco.  cotton,  tea,  cnchiueol,  indigo,  wine 
and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch 
and  tar,  hemp  and  Itax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton 
ami  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates, 
coal,  and  dried  fish.  The  exports  consist  partly  of 
the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce  of 
her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  com- 
modities brought  to  her  porta,  a-*  to  convenient 
entrepots*  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
first  class,  are  cheese  and  butter,  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  and  linseed,  rape  and  linseed  oils  and 
linen.  Geneva  is  principally  ex|>orted  from  .Schie- 
dam and  Rotterdam ; oak  bark  principally  from 
the  latter.  Of  the  second  class  arc  spices,  Mod  in 
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and  Java  coffee;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba;  cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
nil  sorts  of  Eastern  and  colonial  produce.  And 
of  the  third  class,  all  kinds  of  grain,  linens  from 
Germany,  timlier,  and  all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ; 
Spanish,  German,  and  English  wools;  French, 
Khenish,  and  Hungarian  wines.  The  trade  of 
Hollaud  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every 
article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe  duriug  the  year  1863 : — 


Import*  from  i Eiport*  to 

Great  Britain  . . . 
Germany  .... 

Belgium 

Franco 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 

i“iy 

£ 

6,817,069 
6, 293, 165 
3,060,210 
1,760,61 1 
1,007,083 
758,981 
270,762 

£ 

8.660.278 

10.726.rn 

4,0851.231 

918,717 

661.5125 

223,271 

1,013,886 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the 
two  years  1862  and  1863,  consisted  of  the  follow- 


uig  articles : — 

ISOS 

1805 

£ 

£ 

Alkali— Soda  . 

47,8512 

49,(197 

Coals  .... 

106.932 

92.733 

Cottons  .... 

045,228 

486,264 

Cotton  Yarn  . 

1,213,708 

1,133.871 

Hardwares  aud  Cutlery  . 

100.003 

128.016 

Linen*  .... 

01,788 

37,238 

Linen  Yarn 

187.318 

233,340 

Machinery 

162,966 

164,835 

Iron 

496,780 

3H8.4.3 

Copper,  unwrought  . 

20,802 

89,964 

„ wrought  . 

66,960 

91.811 

Oil-seed  .... 

106,321 

107.1  H 

Silk,  thrown  . 

814,192 

240,612 

Silk  Twist  and  Yarn 

94,149 

76,983 

Woollens  .... 

472,489 

622.316 

Woollen  Yarn  . . 

790.127 

1,248,303 

Other  Articles  . . 

1,188.106 

1,277,062 

Totals  . 

0,046,243 

6,317,662 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Holland  consisted, 
on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1863,  of  2,289  vessels,  of  a 
total  burden  of  554,244  tons.  Among  the  numlier 
were  38  steamers,  of  12,636  tons. 

Money — Weights  and  Measures.  — The  most 
common  coin,  and  that  by  which  accounts  are 
generally  reckoned,  is  the  guilder,  or  Dutch  tlurin, 
equivalent  to  la  8//„  and  divided  into  20  stivers 
( \d .)  ami  100 rent*  (cent*  1-othof  a penny).  The 
dollar  is  worth  2 s.  6 d.,  and  the  rix-dollar  4a  4 d. 
Eng.  The  William,  a gold  coin,  is  valued  at  17*. 
The  Dutch  schippoond  is  3 quintals  the  quintal 
100  lbs.,  and  the  lie* pound  15  lbs:  100  lbs.  Dutch 
are  equivalent  to  108  ll»s  English.  The  Dutch 
quart  is  equal  to  6 8-10ths  gall.  Eng.  The  Dutch 
foot « 11*7  in.  Eng.;  the  efi m 27*1  in.  Eng.  The 
Dutch  mile,  or  league  — 3A  Eng.  m.  nearly. 

Government. — Previously  to  its  occupation  by 
the  French  in  1793,  and  its  sulwequent  erection 
into  a kingdom  bv  Napoleon,  Holland  was  a re- 
public. governed  by  the  states-gencral,  with  the 
executive  power  lodged  in  the  honds  of  a stadt- 
holder.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  great 
commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  the  16th,  17th,aml  lMii 
centuries,  their  wealth  and  industry,  were  ma- 
terially promoted  by  their  free  institutions  and  the 
nature  of  their  government.  At  a time  when 
England,  France,  nncl  most  other  European  states, 
were  a prey  to  civil  wars,  caused  by  religious  and 
political  differences  the  Dutch  had  the  wisdom  to 
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establish  and  maintain  n system  of  universal 
toleration,  and  to  make  their  country  an  asylum 
for  all  persecuted  and  oppressed  strangers.  Though 
complex  and  not  very  popular,  in  practice  the 
constitution  gave  free  scope  to  all  deserving  indi- 
viduals to  attain  to  the  highest  dignities,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  effectually  secured  them  against 
violence  and  oppression.  The  utmost  latitude  was 
given  to  every  one  to  dispose  of  property  by  will 
as  he  thought  best;  justice  was  speedily  and  im- 
artiallv  administered ; and  though  taxation  was 
eavy,  the  revenue  was  faithfully  and  economi- 
cally expended.  Hence  the  political  conspired 
with  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  the 
Hollanders  were  placed  to  call  forth  their  talents 
and  enterprise,  and  to  render  them  industrious  and 
economical.  That  the  difficulties  incident  to 
their  situation,  the  duris  urgent  in  rebut  eyestas, 
have  done  much  to  make  them  what  they  have 
been  and  what  they  are,  cannot  be  disputed;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
largely  indebted  to  the  freedom  of  their  civil  and 
religious  institutions.  By  decree  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  dated  May  81,  1815.  the  ancient  form 
of  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  changed 
into  a constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  royal  dig- 
nity was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange.  The  king  is  al>o  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg,  in  which  capacity  he  belongs  to 
the  German  confederation.  Ilis  |x?rwn  is  invio- 
lable, his  ministers  alone  luang  res|K>nsible ; he 
nominates  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  proposes 
and  promulgates  the  laws,  declares  war  or  makes 
peace.  The  stated-general  consist  of  2 cham- 
bers: the  first  is  com|>osed  of  39  memliers,  nomi- 
nated by  the  provincial  diets  from  among  the  most 
highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the  various  pn>- 
vinces.  The  second  chandler  of  the  states- 
general  numliers  72  members,  elected  by  ballot. 
All  citizens,  natives  of  the  Netherlands,  paying 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  120  guilders,  or  10/.,  are 
voters.  Clergymen,  military  officers  in  active 
service,  and  judges,  are  debarred  from  being 
elected.  The  members  of  the  second  chamber 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  2.000  guilders,  or 
1 GO/.,  besides  travelling  expenses.  Every  two  years 
onc-liolf  of  the  meml»ers  of  the  second  chamber, 
and  every  three  years  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  retire  by  rotation.  The 
sovereign  has  the  right  to  dissolve  either  of  the 
chamls.*rs  separately,  or  both  t«>gctlier,  at  any 
time.  The  constitutional  advisers  of  the  king, 
having  a seat  in  the  cabinet,  must  attend  at  the 
meetings  of  both  houses  and  hove  a deliberative 
voice;  but.  unless  they  are  also  members,  cannot 
take  an  active  part  in  the  dolmtc.  All  financial 
measures  must  originate  in  the  second  cliamlwr:  the 
assent  of  l>oth  the  sovereign  and  the  upper  house 
is  required  l>efore  any  bill  which  lias  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  becomes  law.  The  royal 
veto  is  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  into  practice. 

The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  and  exercised  by  him  through  a rc- 
s|h msible  council  of  ministers.  There  arc  seven 
departments  in  the  ministerial  council.  Kach  of 
the  ministers  has  a salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
1 |>er  annum.  Whenever  the  sovereign  pre- 
sides over  the  deliberations  of  the  ministry,  the 
meeting  is  called  a * Cabinet  Council,’  and  the 
privilege  to  lie  present  at  it  is  given  to  all  princes 
of  the  royal  family  who  are  of  age.  There  is  also 
a privy  council  of  14  members,  all  nominated  by 
the  government,  which  the  sovereign  may  consult. 

The  different  provs.  have  their  own  local  magis- 
tracy and  laws  established  by  their  own  states; 
the  judges  are  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  states,  or  the 


sinl ox-gcneral.  The  provs.  are  divided  into  ar- 
rondixsements.  cantons,  and  communes,  similar  to 
those  of  the  French  deps.,  and  superintended  in 
like  manner.  The  local  courts  are  also  similar  to 
those  of  France;  in  each  canton  there  is  a court  of 
justices  of  the  |»cace,  and  in  each  arrond.  one  of 
original  jurisdict ion  : there  are  tribunals  of  com- 
merce in  the  principal  commercial  district*.  The 
supreme  judicial  court,  and  high  lioard  of  taxntiou 
(rour  det  finance*),  sit  at  the  Hague,  which  is  also 
the  usual  residence  of  the  court.  The  jtolice  is 
under  the  control  of  a central  director,  a sub- 
director  in  each  prov.,  ami  commissaries  in  the 
arrond  ixsom  cuts.  No  medicant*  or  disorderly  per- 
sons are  suffered  to  offend  the  public  eye,  and 
education  is  carefully  administered  to  juvenile 
offenders.  There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Church  Administration. — According  to  the  terras 
of  the  constitution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
complete  social  equal  it  v is  granted  to  the  raera- 
bersof  all  religious  confessions.  The  royal  family, 
and  a majority  of  the  inhabitants,  belong  to  the 
Keformed  Church  ; but  the  Koman  Catholics  are 
not  far  inferior  in  nuraliers.  In  the  census  of 
1*49 — more  recent  enumerations  do  not  show  the 
religious  creed — the  number  of  Calvinists,  or 
memliers  of  the  Heformcd  Church,  is  given  as 
1,906,618;  of  Lutherans,  66,170;  of  Koman  Ca- 
tholics, 1,220,087;  of  Greek  Catholics,  41;  of 
divers  other  Christian  denominations,  41,151 ; and 
of  dews,  64.070.  The  government  of  the  Keformed 
Church  is  Presbyterian ; while  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholics arc  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  ami 
four  bishops,  of  Harlem.  Breda,  Koermond.  and 
Herzogenbush.  The  salaries  of  several  British 
Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  the  N etherlamla, 
and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  Keformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Keformed 
Church  are  allotted  to  certain  districts  in  pn>- 
|Mirtion  to  the  pop, ; there  being  1 pastor  generally 
to  alxiut  every  2,000  or  3,t.MHJ  people.  Their 
maximum  salary  is  200/. ; their  minimum  50/. 

The  Military  Force  amounted,  in  1863,  to  57^>'20 
men,  under  1,435  officer*,  excl.  of  colonial  troops. 
The  army  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and 
partly  by  enlistment,  in  such  a manner  that  the 
volunteers  form  the  stock,  as  well  os  the  majority 
of  the  troojKS.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription  at 
the  age  of  twenty  have  to  serve,  nominally,  five 
years ; but  practically,  all  that  is  required  of  them 
is  to  drill  for  a few  months,  ami.  returning  home 
on  furlough,  meet  for  a fortnight  annually  for 
practice,  during  a jK-riod  of  four  years.  1W- ides 
the  regular  army,  there  exists  a militia — ‘schut- 
ters  ’ — divided  into  two  classes.  To  the  first,  the 
• active  militia,'  l»elong  all  men  from  the  twentv- 
tiftli  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  age;  and  to  the 
second,  the  4 resting  (rustende)  militia,'  all  persons 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five.  The  principal  for- 
tresses, next  to  Luxemburg,  are  Maestricht,  Breda, 
Bergen -op- Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Flushing,  and  the 
II elder.  Luxemburg  is  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troops. 

The  Nary  consisted,  at  the  commencement  of 
J864.  of  58  steamships,  with  a total  of  7*5  guns 
and  *1  sailing  men-of-war  with  936  guns  The 
navy  was  manned,  at  the  same  period,  by  6,137 
sailors,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

The  Public  Hcrenue  is  den  veil  from  a land-  tax, 
or  cfmt ribution  Jonciere , from  numerous  jsiirsonal 
ami  assessed  taxes,  excise  duties,  which,  among 
ot her  articles,  are  imposed  on  turf,  coal,  A*e.,  and 
from  taxes  on  stamps,  registrations,  tolls,  hartsnir 
dues,  customs,  the  post-office,  lotteries,  Ac.  The 
budget  for  the  year  1*64—65  estimated  the  income 
and  cxi*;udilurc  of  the  kingdom  as  follows 
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Ej*liuaUtl  it.  t«-hu*  tor  18*4-64  j 

OniMrT*  | J 

, | 

Direct  Tax  os : 

Land  Tax  , . . . . 

Prarwnal  Taxes  .... 

Tax  on  Tnwta*  nnd  Professions 

< 

10, 4X5, 450  ! 

7. 

2. 982,400  1 ; | 

Total  .... 

20,7t9,*5i> 

.Cl, 727, 164 

i Excise : 

! Sugar  . . . . 

W ine 

j Spirits  

Salt  ...... 

Soap 

Beer  and  Vinegar  .... 

j Botcher’s  Meat  .... 

Coals  ...... 

Turf 

9,000,000 
1 ,200,000  ! 
6*840,000  i 

2.580.000 

1.260.000 
610.000  1 

1 .dSO.iji  mi 
1,600,000 
1,660,000 

Total  .... 

"T8, 080,000 

£1,600,070 

Indirect  Taxes : 

Stamps  ...... 

Registration 

Mortgages  ..... 

Stvocmsion  and  Inherits  net1  . 

38  per  cent,  on  these  Duties  . 

1.500.000 

4.100.000  ; 

:1h. 1.000  I« 

9.800.000 

3.489.000 

I 

Total  .... 

u 

12,489.000  n 

£i,«>  ii. j 

j Import  and  Export  Dm» : 

1 Duties  ou  Imports,  Ate.  . • 

Light*  and  Buoys  .... 
Stamp*  on  Instrument*  . . 

Per-ceutagea  ..... 

3,600,000  , 

880,000  „ 

7,200  " 

2,736  7 

Total  .... 

j 1 

£328,328  j < 

A spot  and  Tax  on  Article*  of  Gold  i 
j and  Sliver 

256,500 
^ * 1 
£21  £78 

i Public  Domain : 

j Prom  U>e  ordinary  Domain,  1 

Tithes,  Ac 1 

From  the  Domain  in  possession  ) 
[ of  the  War  Department  . f 

| Beads  and  Canals  .... 

1 

483,900 

84.900 

690,800  1 

Total  .... 

] .259,400 

£lo  1.960 

Po*t-offie*  ...... 

Telegraphs  ...... 

1 Lottery  ...... 

| Game  Licenses  ..... 

Pilotage 

Mines 

MUoeUaneous  . 

1 Contribution  from  Belgium,  pur*  1 
snoot  to  Treaty  of  Nov.  5,  1832  I 
Second  InKtnlroL-nt  of  Purchase-  ! 
money  of  Scheldt  Dues  . . 1 

' Interest  on  Balance  of  Purchase- ) 
money  of  Scheldt  Due*  not  yet 
j paid  up  .....  / 

. . 

3,100,000 
305,700 
, 410.000 

100,000 

700.000  ■ 
&P8  I 

| 1,701  £79 

400.000  | 

3,069,258  | 
312.832 

Colonial  Surplus  . « 

I 

1 19,464, OGO 

£1,621,017 

j Contribution  from  the  Bait  Indian  \ 
Bavanue  towands  Payment  of  the 
I Interest  on  Debt,  charged  on  the  j 
Boot  Indian  Poawfwskius  . . J 

Contribution  from  the  East  Indian 
It*- venue  to  pay  1 n-tir-ir  on  the 
7 iwl pet*  of  the  other  Colonial 
From  Balances  of  former  Year* 

9.800.000 

2.825.000 
6,000,000 

Total  Revenue 

i 

103.782,949  l 
£8,644,412  | 

CiilmiiKI  Kipfuilliure  fur  lldiiw 


,,  1’rim*  of  Orange 
for  the  maintenance  of  i 
the  royal  palace*  . . » 


Total  Expenditure 
Surplus  . . 


A 

600,01  Hi 

50.000 

150,000 

12,500 

100,000 

8,340 

60,000 

4,170 

883,029 

49,002 

629,245 

41.104 

66H,»;72 

55,723 

2,9*1,744 

241.479 

1 ,752,880 

1«."M 

24.278.3H7 

■2,021,199 

8,709.9:,:} 

728,329 

39,976.977 

1.311 .115 

6,719,2181 

562,43:! 

12.733, IK  10 

I, mil. ns:: 

2,925,072 

213,756 

98,188,018 

*,182,335 

5,544,931 

462.077 

The  following  was  the  expenditure  sanctioned 
by  the  8tates-0erieraL 


Of  this  surplus,  the  sum  of  5,250,000  guilders, 
r 437,500/.,  was  to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund 
i>r  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 

According  to  a statement  of  the  Minister  of 
inance,  made  when  laying  the  budget  of  I8fi4 
efore  the  Staten-General,  the  reduction  of  tho 
ational  debt,  from  181H  to  1804,  amounted  to 
85.000,000  guilders,  or  15,410,0G7/. 

Prorinum  for  the  Poor . — Though  pauperism  is 
liscouragcd,  and  mendicancy  punished,  the  Dutch 
re  very  charitable  and  liberal  in  their  support  of 
he  poor.  The  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
ndigent  consist  of  hospice*  for  the  aged  and  in- 
irm,  orphan-houses,  workhouses  for  towns  ami 
listricts.  the  poor  colonies,  and  private  charitable 
nstitiitions.  The  funds  for  their  support  are 
nostly  derived  from  endowments  and  voluntary 
ontributions.  Boxes,  inviting  the  donations  of 
►v-passers  for  their  relief,  are  stationed  in  many 
mblic  ways:  the  establishment  of  any  new  public 
rork  excites  a fresh  call  on  Udialfofllie  poor;  and 
i tax  of  about  a penny  in  a shilling,  to  the  same 
mil,  is  levied  on  tickets  to  all  places  of  public 
imusement.  The  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
:haritab!e  foundations,  are  very  numerous  iu  the 
owns. 

An  institution  worthy  of  particular  mention  is 


of  whom  pays  a small 
Under  the  direction  of 
iks,  libraries,  schools  of 
those  for  the  higher 


public  lectures  on  literary,  scientific,  or  moral  sulr* 
jeets  are  delivered.  The  establishments  of  this 
society  formerly  extended  into  Belgium;  but 
sinae  the  revolution  of  1830,  they  have  mostly 
ceased  to  exist  in  that  country. 

Among  the  classes  able  to  lulxnir,  a state  of  even 
temporary  dependence  is  considered  disgraceful, 
nnd  great  exertions  arc  made  by  the  lab  Hiring 
population  to  avoid  it.  No  sense  of  degradation 
attaches  to  orphan  establishments.  There  arc  3 
great  workhouses  for  the  whole  of  Holland— one  at 
Amsterdam,  another  at  Middleburg,  and  a third  at 
Nieuve-Uekel-A,  in  Groningen.  In  these  the  in- 
mates work  at  looms,  d’c.;  the  sexes  arc  kept 
strictly  separated ; the  food  is  very  inferior  and 
somewhat  scanty,  the  clothing  coarse ; and  the 
inmates  are  not  suffered  to  go  abroad.  All  b*g- 
gars  are  apprehended  by  the  police;  if  aged  or 
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nfirm,  they  nre  sent  to  the  workhouses — if  able  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
to  work,  to  the  penal  colonics.  In  the  latter  e»-  in  Holland;  one  at  Groningen  for  the  N.  pruva., 
tablishments, 'the  paujiers  labour  with  the  spade,  and  the  other  at  Haarlem  for  the  ceutre  and  S.  of 
in  brick-making,  or  in  manufactures.  Guards  on  Holland.  The  primary  schools  nre  divided  into 
horseback,  who  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the  Armen,  or  poor,  and  Tussehen,  or  intermediate, 
colony;  rewards  given  to  those  who  bring  back  schools.  In  both  much  the  same  kind  of  instnic- 
anv  colonist  that  has  attempted  to  escape;  and  a turn  is  afforded,  including  reading,  writing,  arith- 
n inform  dress,  are  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  metic,  geography,  the  history  of  Holland,  and  vocal 
desertion  from  these  settlements.  music ; but  the  latter  are  attended  by  the  children 

Public  Education, — Holland  has  been  much  and  of  parents  above  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the 
deservedly  celebrated  for  its  system  of  |>ublic  edu-  fee,  though  still  very  trifling,  is  somewhat  higher, 
cation.  iThere  is  scarcely  a child  10  years  old,  of  in  the  poor-schools, as  in  ail  the  rest,  a small  sum 
hound  intellect,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write;  is  generally  paid,  and  in  many  instances  daily,  by 
almost  every  one  receives  instruction  at  some  pe-  the  parents  of  the  children  educated.  This  cir- 
riod,  the  expense  of  which  is  for  the  most  part,  cumsLance  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  educa- 
nnd  in  some  instances  entirely,  defrayed  by  the  tion  amongst  the  poor,  but  has  perheps  rather  a 
state,  without  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  re-  contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  that  sense 
ligious  creed ; the  interference  of  the  government  of  degradation  which  frequently  associates  itself 
being  exerted  only  to  exclude  improper  and  in-  with  the  notion  of  receiving  eleemosynary  instrur- 
competent  teachers,  and  to  regulate  the  mode  of  tion.  No  law,  as  in  Prussia,  exist*  in  Holland 
instruction  by  a system  of  inspection.  directly  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children 

The  department  of  education  is  under  the  super-  to  school ; but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  relief  from 
intendonce  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  assisted  the  public  funds  unless  they  comply  with  this 
bv  the  inspector-general  of  instruction,  from  whom  regulation.  There  is,  however,  little  need  of  such 
ail  changes  and  new  reflations  emanate.  The  a proviso,  since  a just  sense  of  the  great  value  of 
inspection  of  schools  is  devolved  chietly  u|*on  local  I education  is  found  to  exist  amongst  all  classes.  In 
inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  70,  or  one  for  each  j the  superior  private  schools,  German,  French,  Kng- 
school  district  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  I lish,  and  other  modem  languages  are  taught,  in 
These  inspectors  arc  assisted  by  local  boards;  and  ! addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  branches  of 
each  inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  board  I knowledge.  In  the  Latin  schools,  which  are  ana- 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  within  his  district ; j logons  to  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  and  the  col- 
the  provincial  board  being  itself  responsible  for  its  , leges  of  France,  pupils  are  instructed  in  I^itin  and 
proceedings  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  the  Greek,  the  modem  languages,  mathematics,  phv- 
unq iector-gen eral.  In  Holland,  no  person  can  open  sics,  geography,  history,  and  the  other  higher 
a public  school,  or  even  receive  private  pupils,  with-  j branches  of  education,  for  the  most  part  as  pre- 
out  first  having  received  a certificate  of  his  ability  l jiaratory  to  their  studies  at  the  athciucums  or  uni- 
to  teach,  granted  after  inquiry  and  examination  j versifies. 

by  a board  of  examiners  consisting  of  district  sur-  In  these  seminaries,  people  of  all  religious  per- 
veyors,  who  meet  for  this  important  purpose.  This  suasions  arc  received  indiscriminately,  and  at 
board  grants  four  sorts  of  certificates;  but  one  only  stated  times  attend  their  respective  clergymen  fur 
is  granted  at  a time ; and  to  obtain  the  highest  religious  instruction.  The  monitorial  system  of 
certificate,  four  successive  examinations  must  be  teaching  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced,  tbe  pub- 
undergone  at  different  intervals.  Having  obtained  lie  schools,  like  the  public  charities,  make  little  or 
his  certificate,  the  candidate  must  next  apply  for  no  outward  display,  and  are  conducted  on  the 
leave  to  open  a school  to  the  school  committee  of  most  rigid  system  of  economy.  The  efficiency  «f 
the  town  or  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  csta-  the  elementary  instruction  supplied  bv  the  schools 
blish  it,  who  do  not  grant  his  request  unless  when  in  Holland  is  universally  admitted;  but,  with  ail 
they  think  such  additional  school  is  really  required,  its  excellence,  the  course  of  education  comprises 
Very  grave  doubts  have  been  and  may  l»e  enter-  only  the  more  elementary  division*  of  mental 
tained  as  to  the  policy  of  this  last  regulation,  but  culture;  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  tlie  principles 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  policy  of  subjecting  all  i of  politics  ami  ]>olitieal  economy,  of  the  higher 
persons  intending  to  open  schools  to  the  necessity  brandies  of  literature*— of  all  those  pursuits,  in 
of  undergoing  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness,  short,  that  tend  to  expand  and  elevate  the  mind. 
The  district  inspectors  assemble  three  times  a year  is  comparatively  neglected. 

in  the  chief  town  of  their  respective  provs..  where  The  Dutch  school  of  |>ainting  has  attained  f*» 
they  hold  a conference,  each  inspector  making  a great  celebrity.  Its  masters  excel  chiefly  in  de- 
report. in  the  presence  of  the  provincial  governor,  lineationa  of  common  life,  and  animated  objects: 
mi  the  state  of  education  in  nis  district.  Some-  in  accuracy  and  excellence  of  colouring,  and  the 
times  the  government  assembles  a council  at  the  management  of  light  and  shade,  they  are*  suq*assod 
Hague,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each  provincial  by  none.  But  the  subjects  of  their  pictures  are, 
board  of  education,  when  everything  pertaining  to  not  unfrequently,  so  very  coarse,  vulgar,  and  low, 
the  system  is  discussed  and  reviewed  in  presence  as  to  lie,  in  many  respects,  the  antitheses  of  thoM? 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  the  inspector-  of  the  Italian  school.  The  Dutch  school  can  boast 
general.  In  1861,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  2,695  of  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  Gerard 
primary'  schools,  attended  by  380,000  pupils  of  both  Dow,  Miens,  die.:  lie-sides  whom,  Wouveruans, 
sexes.  Besides  these,  there*  were  950  higher  edu-  Paul  Potter,  Berghem,  and  Kiiysdacl  excel  in 
cational  establishments,  with  41,932  male,  and  landscapes  and  cattle;  Vanderveldc  and  liack- 
40,652  female  pupils.  A fuller  education  than  huyaeti  in  sea-views;  and  Weenix.  Houdekoeter, 
these  imparted  63  additional  * Latin  schools,’  with  Vantlenheyden.  Hoemskirk,  Btvghel,  Arc.,  in  other 
1,802  pupils.  Above  them  are  the  three  univer-  departments.  Many*of  the  best  works  belonging 
sities  of  Leyden,  Groningen  and  1’trecht.  with  to  this  school  are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  ami 
1,327  students  in  1861.  The  ecclesiastical  train-  especially  ill  the  galleries  of  the  Hague,  Amster- 
ing  schools  comprise  six  Homan  Catholic  and  two  dam,  and  other  chief  towns. 

Protestant  seminaries.  There  are  also  three  mili-  Manners  and  Customs . — In  stature,  the  Dutch 
tary,  one  naval,  and  one  veterinary  school.  The  are  much  the  same  as  the  English  : the  women 
pn>|  sir  tion  of  al  tendance  in  the  public  schools  is  nre  comparatively  taller  than  the  men;  they  are 
one  in  eight  of  the  entire  imputation.  There  arc  decidedly  handsome,  and,  when  young,  have  na- 
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turally  pood  complexions,  which  they  mipht  pre- 
serve to  a later  period,  did  they  take  more  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  abandon  some  injurious  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  incessant  use  of  the  chauffepied, 
a box  of  burninp  peat,  which  accompanies  them 
everywhere.  4 Nothing,’  says  Mr.  KichoUf,  ‘can 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety, 
and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of  Holland. 

I did  not  see  a house  or  fence  out  of  repair,  or  a 
parden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.  We  met 
no  rapped  or  dirty  persons,  nor  any  drunken  man ; 
neither  did  I sec  any  indication  that  drunkenness 
is  the  vice  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  I was 
assured  that  bastaruy  was  almost  unknown ; and 
althouph  we  were,  during  all  hours  of  the  dav, 
much  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only 
two  beggars,  and  they  in  manners  and  appearance 
scarcely  came  within  the  designation.  The  Dutch 
people  appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to  their 
government,  and  few  countries  possess  a inunda- 
tion to  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are 
discharged  with  such  constancy.  A scrupulous 
economy,  and  cautious  foresight,  seem  to  be  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  even'  class.  To  spend 
their  full  annual  income  is  accounted  a species  of 
crime.  The  same  systematic  prudence  pervades 
every  part  of  the  community,  agricultural  ami 
commercial;  and  thus  the  Dutch  people  are  en- 
abled to  bear  up  against  the  most  formidable  phy- 
sical difficulties,  and  to  secure  a larger  amount  of 
individual  comfort  than  probably  exists  in  any 
other  country.’  (Report on  the  Poor  of  Holland,! 
in  1858.) 

The  women  are  very  domestic  in  their  habits, 
and  carry  cleanliness  in  their  houses  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent ; though  personal  cleanliness  does 
not  always  receive  the  same  attention.  The  ancient 
national  costume,  the  wide  breeches,  full  petticoats, 
and  broad  hat,  are  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
fishers  and  peasantry ; in  the  towns,  the  people 
dress  like  the  French  and  English.  The  most  re- 
markable element  of  costume  in  use  is  the  head- 
dress of  the  Friesland  women.  The  latter,  who 
arc  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  /Writ,  so  often 
referred  to  by  Tacitus,  and  whose  blue  eyes,  flaxen 
hair,  ami  fresh  ruddy  complexions  declare  them 
to  be  of  the  Gothic  race  in  perhaps  its  greatest 
purity,  wear  on  both  sides  of  the  head  large  plates  ■ 
of  gold  or  silver,  connected  together  by  a hand  of 
the  same  metal  (tasslng  behind,  and  ornamented 
with  two  singular  appendages,  of  a ram’s  horn 
shape,  to  which  are  attached  pendants  of  various 
kinds.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a rich  cap  of  j 
lace : it  not  unfrcquentlv  costs  hi/,  or  20/..  and  i 
often  composes  the  w’hole  dowry  of  a Friesland  j 
girl.  The  Dutch,  though  in  general  frugal,  live  j 
well  and  substantially.  Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  na- 
tive gin,  hut  especially  the  lirst,  are  the  favourite  | 
drinks : the  tobacco-pipe  is  in  universal  use  | 
amongst  all  classes.  The  houses  in  the  towns  do  j 
not  aim  at  any  external  grandeur,  and  are  in 
general  plainly’  furnished  ; hut  those  who  can  I 
afford  it  are  extremely  fond  of  collecting  china  j 
and  other  kinds  of  curiosities.  The  /«».«/*,  or  plea- 
sure houses  forming  the  residences  «»f  retired  mer-  1 
chants,  are  mostly  built  on  the  same  plan.  These 
edifices  are  usually  of  brick,  plastered  and  pointed  i 
to  look  as  trim  and  tidy  as  if  just  taken  out  of  a ! 
box  ; and,  with  their  close-shaven  hit  of  lawn  in 
front,  their  narrow  wet  ditch  separating  the  do- 
main from  the  public  thoroughfare,  their  little 
bridge,  dashing  wooden  gateway,  clusters  of  dah- 
lias, and  fresh  painted  summer-house,  form  the  ! 
beau-ideal  of  a Dutchman's  wishes.  On  the  gate- 
way there  is  invariably  some  motto,  indicative  of  i 
the  taste  or  temper  of  the  owner. 

The  Dutch  are  verv  regular  in  their  habits ; 
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precision,  decorum,  and  a fixed  routine  govern 
every'  thing.  Intoxication  is,  generally  shaking, 
rare ; but  in  September  an  annual  festival  takes 
place,  which  lasts  for  ten  days,  during  which  great 
excesses  are  committed.  So  soon,  however,  as 
this  festival  terminates,  the  people  return  at  once 
to  their  former  habits  of  sobriety  till  the  next 
yearly  occasion.  Their  amusements  are  not  very 
Intellectual,  nor  do  they  include  many  sports  out 
of  doors.  They  are  mostly  similar  to  the  enter- 
tainments afforded  hy  the  tea-gardens  and  se- 
condary' theatrical  establishments  in  England. 

Jlietory.— In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Holland 
was  inhabited  chiefly  byr  the  Batavi  and  Fritii , 
the  former  df  whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
by  Julius  Tiesar,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Homans.  This  was  afterwards  silently  changed  into 
subjection  to  Home,  and  it  is  said  that  Claudius 
Drusus,  a Homan  governor,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  erected  the  first  dyke  to  ward  off 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Vi- 
tellius,  the  Batavians  endeavoured  unsuccessfully' 
to  throw  off  the  Homan  yoke ; in  the  second  cen- 
tury their  country  was  overrun  hy  the  Saxons;  in 
the  eighth  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  Martel;  and 
it  subsequently  formed  n part  of  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  many 
petty' sovereignties, \ under  the  dukes  of  Brabant, 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders.  Ac.  In  1383, 
however,  hy'  marriages  and  otherwise,  the  whole 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy*; 
thence  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  lastly,  in 
1548,  under  the  rule  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  union  w’ith  Spain  was  a most  unfortunate 
event  for  Holland.  The  Dutch  had  long  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  many  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges; tnev  had  extensive  fisheries  and  trade,  and 
they  had  for  the  most  part  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  early  reformers,  l’hilip  II.,  who  regarded 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  as  usurpations 
on  his  own  prerogative,  and  who  detested  the  re- 
formed faith,  resolved  to  recover  the  former,  and 
to  suppress  or  extiqinte  the  latter.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  he  sent,  in  1567,  Ferdinand  dc  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alva,  with  a powerful  army  into  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  proscriptions  and  massacres 
with  which  this  sanguinary  though  able  soldier 
filled  the  country,  failed  of  their  object.  The 
Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued,  were  at  length 
driven  into  open  rebellion.  The  malcontents  cap- 
tured the  Uriel  in  1572;  and  after  a struggle  un- 
equalled for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed 
on  the  weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its 
results,  the  independence  of  the  republic  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Spain  in  1609.  Except  that  it  was 
occasionally  darkened  by  internal  feuds,  the  half 
century*  that  succeeded  this  event  is  the  brightest 
in  the  Dutch  annals.  The  commerce  of  Holland 
attained  to  an  unrivalled  magnitude ; and  while 
she  extended  her  colonies  and  conquests  over  some 
of  the  most  valuable  provinces  in  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  she  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Louis  XIV.,  contended  with  England  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea.  aiul  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

From  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
French  revolution,  the  influence  of  Holland  gra- 
dually declined,  not  so  much  from  any'  decay  of 
her  own  resources  as  from  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  other  states,  especially  in 
England.  The  policy  of  Holland  had  long  been 
peaceful ; but  that  could  not  protect  her  from 
being  overrun  hy  revolutionary  France.  In  1806, 
she  was  erected  into  a kingdom  for  Ixiuis,  a brother 
of  Napoleon;  and,  on  the  downfal  of  the  latter, 
she  was  united  with  Belgium,  and  formed  into  a 
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kingdom  under  the  family  of  Orange,  the  founders  : 
of  her  libertine  But  this  union  was  never  cordial,  j 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dia-  j 
similar  in  their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ; I 
and  the  connection  between  them  was  dissolved 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian*  soon  after  the  French  j 
revolution  of  1830.  Holland,  therefore,  has  now 
nearlv  the  same  limits  as  before  her  occupation  by  j 
i he  French  in  1795. 

HOLLAND  (NEW).  See  Australia. 

HOLSTEIN,  a duchy  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  j 
< Jermany,  forming  part  of  the  Herman  confedera-  | 
lion,  bounded  W.  by  the  N.  Sea,  8.  by  the  Elbe,  * 
E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  N.  by  Schleswig.  It  is  of  a 
compact  form,  comprising  an  area  of  3,255  sq.  m., 
with  a pop,  of  544,419  in  1850.  Surface  and  soil  t 
considerably  diversified ; the  E.  part  is  somewhat 
hilly,  and,  besides  fertile  plains,  has  woods  lakes, 
and  picturesque  scenery ; the  middle  part  is  com- 
paratively barren,  and  is  in  many  parts  covered 
with  heath;  the  W.  district,  along  the  Elbe  and 
the  Herman  Ocean,  consists  principally  of  flat,  : 
low-lying,  rich  marsh  land,  secured  by  dykes  and 
sluices  against  the  overflowings  of  the  sea,  Brin-  ! 
ctpal  rivers.  Kibe  and  Stor;  the  only  lake  worth 
notice  is  that  of  Plrcn.  The  canal  of  Kiel  se|>a- 
rates  Holstein  from  Schleswig,  and  is  of  great 
importance,  as  well  for  inland  as  for  foreign  navi- 
gation. (See  K t k i . j The  lat.  of  Holstein  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  N.  of  England,  its  produc- 
tions are  also  similar,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats;  potatoes,  hemp  and  flax,  with  hops  and 
fruit;  hut  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
cattle  and  horses,  raised  in  large  numliers  in  the  j 
luxuriant  pastures  of  the  marsh-land,  and  which 
are  an  important  article  of  export.  The  half-dried  j 
beef,  ho  abundant  in  Hamburg,  and  which  is  de-  • 
cidedly  superior  to  anything  of  the.  sort  met  with  , 
in  England,  is  principally  derived  from  Holstein.  ; 
Agriculture  has  l>een  much  improved ; and  the  ; 
country  being  in  nianv  parts  enclosed  and  well 
cultivated,  is  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  the 
best  districts  of  England.  Minerals  not  very  im- 
portant. Lime  is,  however,  met  with  ; and  there 
is  a brine  spring  at  Oderoloe.  F'ishing  is  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  along  the  coasts.  The  duchy  has 
two  very  good  sea-ports,  namely,  Kiel  and  Alton  a, 
near  Hamburg.  Gluckstadt,  a much  smaller  sea- 
port, situated  lower  down  the  Elbe,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  duchy.  The  other  principal  towns  arc  Kends- 
burg  and  Itxelioc.  Exclusive  of  cattle  ami  horses, 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  butter  and  cheese, 
arr  exported.  Having  lieen  wrested  from  the 
crown  of  Denmark  in  the  war  of  1 863-4,  the 
duchy  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Austria 
by  the  convention  of  Gastein,  concluded  Aug.  2b, 
1865,  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emjieror  j 
of  Austria  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  i 
Kendsburg  was  made  a federal  fortress,  and  Kiel  a i 
federal  port,  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
Prussia. 

HOLYHEAD  (in  Welsh  Caer-Gybi,  ’the  castle 
of  Gybi*),  a sea-port,  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
j*ar.  of  N.  Wales,  on  a peninsula  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  isle  and  co.  Anglesey,  22  m.  W,  : 
Bangor,  67  m.  W.  Liverpool,  224  m.  NW.  London,  1 
and  264  m.  by  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
part  bor.  6,193  in  1861.  The  peninsula,  on  the  ! 
X.  side  of  which  the  town  stands,  and  which  is  ] 
insulated  at  high  water,  ends,  towards  the  sea,  in  i 
an  immense  precipice  of  aerpentine  rock,  hollowed  j 
out  here  and  there  into  most  magnificent  caves,  j 
the  haunts  of  innumerable  sca-fowL  The  town 
is  clean  and  well  paved,  comprising  two  main  and 
several  cross  streets ; it  has  a line  open  market- 
place. public  baths,  and  government  establish-  \ 
ments,  and  contains  many  superior  residences. 


The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  now  in  the 
patronage  of  Jesus  College.  Oxford,  is  an  em- 
battled cruciform  structure,  in  the  decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  with  a square  tower  and  low  steeple: 
and  the  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a low  wall, 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  a Homan  fortification. 
There  are  also  four  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
a free  school,  established  in  1745,  and  several  other 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  instruction  to 
a great  many  children.  Holyhead  has  no  parti- 
cular branch  of  commerce,  or  manufacture : its 
importance  principally  depends  upon  its  being 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the  great 
mail  route  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
erection  of  the  Mcnai  Bridge,  the  improvement  of 
the  Holyhead  road,  and  the  establishment  of 
steam-packets  to  Dublin,  caused  a great  increase 
of  the  intercourse  by  Uolvhead,  in  the  years 
1836-98,  but  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the 
great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Meuai  Straits,  in 
March,  1850,  which  carried  the  railway  trains 
direct  to  the  steamers,  that  the  irajiortance  of 
Holyhead  ns  one  of  the  main  stations  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Dublin  liecame  established.  For- 
merly, the  harlMiur,  which  forms  a basin  in  the 
shape  of  a horseshoe  used  to  drv  at  low  water; 
but  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  it, 
and  a pier  has  been  projected  about  200  fathoms 
into  the  sea,  having  12  ft.  water  at  its  head  at 
low  springs.  This  pier,  formed  on  the  rocky  island 
of  St,  Hybi.  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a bridge, 
and  at  its  other  extremity  is  a lighthouse.  The 
peninsula  of  Holyhead  is  terminat'd  by  a high 
rocky  promontory  called  the  S.  Stack,  surmounted 
bv  a lighthouse  with  a revolving  light,  211  ft. 
above  low -water  mark.  The  Skerries,  a small 
island  7 m.  N.  of  Holyhead,  is  also  marked  by  % 
lighthouse.  The  town  of  Holyhead,  with  a small 
surrounding  suburb,  is  a pari.  bor.  contributory  to 
Beaumaris,  which  returns  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Markets  on  Saturday. 

HOLY  ISLAND  (an.  Lindisfame),  a peninsula, 
wholly  insulated  at  high  water,  on  the  NFL  coast 
of  England,  co.  Durham,  want  Islandshire,  11  m. 
SI'..  Berwick -on-Twecd.  Area,  3,320  acres;  pop. 
935  in  1861.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  is  that 
of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  more  than  half 
of  it  toward*  the  N.  being  covered  with  sand,  and 
abounding  with  rabbit-burrows:  the  remainder, 
however,  ha*  been  very  productive  since  it* 
enclosure  in  1798.  The  prospect  from  the  island 
is  extremely  lieaiitiful.  commanding  views,  north- 
ward, of  Berwick,  and  of  Bamborough  Castle,  st 
nearly  the  same  distance,  southward.  At  the  $W. 
angle  of  the  island  is  a small  tishing  village,  for- 
merly more  extensive,  near  which  are  a small 
harbour  and  an  old  castle,  situated  on  a high 
conical  rock,  of  primitive  formation.  The  inhabs. 
arc  chiefly  engaged  during  winter  in  catching 
jointers  for  the  London  market,  and  at  other  time* 
in  pitting  cod.  ling,  and  haddock.  Limestone, 
coal,  and  iron  ore  are  abundant  ; but  the  influx  *4 
the  tide  makes  the  working  of  them  exceedingly 
laborious.  The  great  glory  of  the  island,  highl  v 
esteemed  by  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  is  the  abber 
(with  its  connected  church),  formerly  the  resided ct 
of  many  literary  monks.  It  was  founded  by  Si. 
Adlan  in  635.  under  the  patronage  of  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumbria,  who  erected  Lindisfame  into 
a bishopric.  The  monastery  was  all  but  demo- 
lished by  the  Danes,  in  867,* and  was  then  removed 
(with  the  bishops  see)  to  Durham,  a few  monk* 
only  remaining  at  the  establishment  after  the 
partial  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  abbey.  The 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  constructed  •/ 
red  freestone,  and  aptlv  termed  by  Sir  \Y.  Scott. 
‘ » solemn,  large,  and  cUrk  red  pile,*  show  that  it 
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wa«  built  at  different  periods.  It  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  great  minstrel 
in  the  2nd  canto  of  Marmion  : — 

4 In  Baxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd. 

With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 

On  ponderous  pillars  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  vras  known, 

By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  In  stone  • • 

• • • • • 

Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 

Bebuilded  in  a later  style, 

Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  bad  been.’ 

Various  fragments  of  the  monastery  are  extant, 
anti  traces  of  walls  arc  scattered  over  a space  of 
nearly  4 acres.  The  main  walls  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  of  the  church  still  remain,  the  measurement  | 
of  the  building  being  138  ft.  in  length,  and  36  ft. 
in  breadth.  S.  of  IIolv  Island  are  17  small 
islands,  called  the  Fttme  tslands,  on  the  largest  of 
which  is  a lighthouse.  (Hutchinson's  and  Sur- 
tees's Durham ; Views  of  Coast  and  Harbours  of 
England.) 

HOLYWELL,  a market  town,  pari.  bor..  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  hund.  Mold,  14^  in. 
W.  by  N.  Chester,  56  m.  NNW,  Shrewsbury,  and 
178  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  Chester  and ’Holy- 
head  railway.  Pop.  of  park  bor.  5,335  in  1861, 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  extending  towards  the  nstuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  is  large,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  j 
gas.  The  streets  are  irregular;  but  there  ore 
many  good  and  substantial  houses.  The  church, 
a plain  structure,  with  a strong  embattled  tower, 
stands  quite  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  hill : there  are 
also  2 Homan  Catholic  chapels,  and  several  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters.  A beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  dedicator!  to  the  legendary  saint,  Winifred, 
who  lived  in  the  7th  century,  and  now  used  as  a 
school  house,  is  erected  over  a well,  from  which 
water  issues  so  copiously  as  to  turn  a large  portion 
of  the  mill  machinery  in  the  town.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  open,  and  the  sanatory 
virtues  of  its  holy  water  are  even  at  the  present 
day  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  inhab.  The 
town,  which  was  inconsiderable  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  co.,  and  remarkable  for  its  activity  in  mining 
and  manufactures.  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal 
are  extensively  worked  in  several  very  productive 
mines  clone  to  the  town.  These  mines  and  the 
smelting-houses,  foundries.  Ac.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  employ  from  600  to  700  hands.  The 
chief  metallic  products  are  copper  wire  and  oopper 
bolts,  nails,  and  sheathing,  which  nre  sent  to 
Liverpool,  and  shipped  in  larjje  quantities  for  the 
W.  Indies  and  S.  America.  There  are  also  several 
extensive  cotton  mills.  A small  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  manufacture  of  gnloons  and  double*.  A 
short  distance  from  the  town  is  the  Mark,  a kind 
of  quay,  on  the  Dee.  unapproachable  by  ships  at 
low  water,  and  at  all  times  inconvenient.  Holy- 
well  was  made  by  the  Reform  Act  a pari.  l>or., 
contributory  to  Flint,  which  sends  1 mcm.  to  the 
H.  of  c.,  and  its  boundaries  comprise  parts  of  the 
townships  of  Holywell  and  Greenfield. 

HONDURAS  (BRITISH),  a colony  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  on  the  K.  coast  of  Central 
America,  chiefly  between  lat.  16°  and  18°  N.,  and 
long.  88°  and  96°  W.,  having  N.  Yucatan,  W.  and 
S.  Guatemala,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  It  is 
very  extensive,  but  the  pop,,  by  the  census  of 
April  7,  1861,  amounted  to  but  25,635.  The  coast 
is  tint,  and  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  reefs 
and  low  verdant  islands,  called  key*.  The  approach 
to  the  shore  is  very  dangerous,  especially  during 
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N.  winds,  and  the  different  keys  resemble  each 
other  so  much  as  to  make  the  navigation  of  the 
channels  between  them  extremely  difficult,  except 
to  experienced  pilots.  Proceeding  inland,  the 
surface  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  into  an 
elevated  region,  covered  with  primeval  forests, 
interspersed  with  marshes.  Rivers  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  large ; the  principal,  the  Balize,  is 
navigable  for  200  m.  The  climate  is  moist,  but 
is  rc|>orted  to  be  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  especially  in  the  wet  season. 
The  heat  during  most  part  of  the  year  is  mode- 
rated by  sea  breezes ; the  average  annual  temp,  is 
about  80°  F.  The  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the 
Si  bun  river  sometimes  rises  60  ft.  in  a few  hours : 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  with  violent 
thunderstorms.  Volcanic  products,  and  marble  or 
other  limestone  formations,  are  found  in  various 
parts;  the  shores  and  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  a deep  and  rich  alluvial  soil,  capable 
of  growing  most  European  as  well  as  tropical 
products.  The  forests  abound  with  some  of  the 
finest  timber  trees,  including  mahogany,  logwood, 
and  many  other  valuable  trees.  The  two  now 
specified  are  the  staple  product  of  the  settlement, 
and  their  cutting  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  settlers.  The  mahogany  ( Sicietena  maJwgani ) 
is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  tree*,  and  is  pro- 
bably 200  years  in  arriving  at  maturity.  It  is 
seldom  found  in  clusters  or  groups,  but  single, 
and  often  much  dispersed;  so  that  what  is  termed 
a mahogany  icork  extends  over  several  sq.  mile*. 
There  arc  two  seasons  in  which  the  trees  are  cut 
down ; one  beginning  shortly  after  Christmas,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the  other  about 
the  middle  of  the  year.  At  such  periods  all  Is 
activity,  the  pop.  I>eing  mostly  employed  in  felling 
or  removing  the  trees.  The  gangs  of  negroes 
employed  in  the  work  consist  of  from  10  to  50 
each,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  huntsman , 
whose  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  wood*, 
and  find  labour  for  the  whole.  An  expert  negro 
of  this  description  was  formerly  often  valued  at 
500/. 

•About  the  beginning  of  August  the  huntsman 
is  despatched  on  his  errand.  He  cuts  his  way 
through  the  thickest  of  the  w<kk1s  to  the  highest 
spots,  and  climbs  the  highest  tree  he  finds,  from 
which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding 
country.  At  this  season  the  leave*  of  the  maho- 
gany tree  are  invariably  of  a vcllow-reddish  hue ; 
and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise 
can  discover,  at  a great  distance,  the  places 
where  the  wood  is  most  abundant.  He  now  de- 
scends, and  to  such  place*  his  steps  are  now  di- 
rected; ami  without  compass  or  other  guide  than 
what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recollection, 
he  never  fails  to  reach  tne  exact  point  to  which 
lie  aims.’  The  mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut 
about  12  R.  from  the  ground.  The  body  of  the 
tree,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it  furnishes, 
is  deemed  the  most  valuable;  but  for  punswes  of 
an  ornamental  kind,  the  branches  or  litnb*  are 
generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  these  being  much 
closer,  ana  the  veins  more  rich  and  variegated. 
Part  of  the  wood  is  rough-squared  on  the  s|>ot ; but 
this  work  is  generally  po^poned  till  the  logs  ore 
rafted  to  the  entrance  of  the  different  rivers.  The 
rafts  often  consist  of  more  than  200  logs,  and  are 
floated  as  many  miles.  ‘ When  the  tlooda  are 
unusually  rapid  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
labour  of  a season,  or  |»erhaps  of  many,  is  at  oucc 
destroyed  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  a raft,  the 
whole  of  the  mahogany  being  hurried  precipitately 
to  the  sea.’  (Henderson.)  The  logwood  and 
mahogany  do  not  grow  adjacent  to  each  other;  the 
former  inhabits  a snampv  *oil,  while  the  latter 
o o 2 
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flourishes  most  iti  high  and  exposed  situations.  ! 
Every  settlement  at  Honduras  has  its  plantain 
walk,  and  many  of  these  comprise  an  extent  of 
at  least  100  acres.  Cassava,  yams,  arrow n>ot,  and  j 
maize  arc*  grown,  but  only  for  home  consumption ; 
the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cotton  succeed  well,  but 
are  little  cultivated;  cocoa,  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  indigo,  are  indigenous.  European  cattle,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  thrive  greatly.  The 
American  tiger,  the  tapir,  armadillo,  racoon,  grey 
fox,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and  a vast  number  of 
monkeys,  inhabit  the  settlement;  birds  and  flsh 
are  in  great  variety,  and  testacea  particularly 
plentiful.  Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the  inhab. 
living  upon  the  keys,  or  islands  of  the  coast,  a 
few  of  which  find  their  way  to  London. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Honduras  was 
292,576  in  1861;  856,389  in  1862,  and  390.643  in 
1863.  The  im|K>rts  amounted  to  £11,744/.  in 1 
1861 ; 211,3574.  in  1862,  and  to  265,751  in  1863. 

Honduras  is  governed  by  a Lieutenant-Go- ' 
vemor,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a legislative 
assembly  of  18  elected  and  3 nominated  members. 
Trial  by  jury  is  in  force.  From  decisions  of  the 
central  court,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sovereign  in 
council.  Total  public  rev.  85,549/.  in  1863,  total  j 
expenditure  28,641/.  Amount  of  compensation  j 
received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  at  their ; 
emancipation,  101,959/.  The  average  value  of  a j 
slave,  from  1822  to  1830,  was  120/.  4s.  Id.,  being 
a larger  sum  than  in  any  other  colony. 

The  only  town  in  the  settlement  is  Belize,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
about  17°  29'  N.,  and  long.  88°  8'  W.  It  consists 
of  about  700  houses,  chiefly  of  wood ; the  streets 
are  regular,  and  the  whole  town  is  shaded  by 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind  trees.  Its  chief 
edifices  are  the  government  house,  a church,  and 
several  chapels. 

This  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1502;  the  date  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans 
is  uncertain.  It  was  transferred  from  Spain  to 
England  by  treaty,  in  1670,  but  its  occupation 
was  contested  at  different  times  by  the  Spaniards, 
down  to  1798,  since  which  it  has  remained  quietly 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  Honduras, 
formerly  a settlement,  was  erected  into  a colony 
on  the  12th  May,  1862. 

HONFLEUR,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  dep, 
Calvados,  cap.  cant. ; on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
nearly  opposite  Havre,  from  which  it  is  6 m.  SE., 
and  30  m.  NE.  Caen,  on  a branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  Pop.  9,553  in 
1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  its  streets  mostly 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  its  public 
edifices  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  and  oddity 
than  elegance.  Its  port,  enclosed  between  two 
jetties,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  and  encumbered 
with  mud,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible,  except  at  high 
water.  It  has  two  basins  connected  with  it,  which 
serve  as  harbours  for  numerous  fishing  boats  and 
coasting  vessels.  Many  of  the  inhab.  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  herring,  mackerel,  and  whiting 
fisheries,  and  numerous  vessels  sail  annually  from 
Honfleur  for  the  cod,  whale,  and  seal  fisheries. 
It  is  more  a commercial  than  a manufacturing 
town  ; it  lias,  however,  some  building  docks,  rope 
walks,  and  manufactures  of  copperas,  nails,  ship 
biscuit,  and  lace.  Its  export  and  inifiort  trade  is 
considerable;  butter,  fruit,  and  eggs,  in  large 
quantities,  are  sent  to  England  from  Honfleur.  A 
good  deal  of  com,  and  melons  of  very  tine  quality, 
are  grown  in  its  vicinity.  Honfleur  was  taken 
from  t lie  English  by  Charles  VII.  in  1440. 

HONITON,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  eo.  Devon,  hund.  Axminster. 
near  the  Otter,  142  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  and 


16  m.  ENE.  Exeter,  on  the  London  and  South- 
Western  railway.  Pop.  3,301  in  1861,  against 
3,895  in  1841.  Area  of  par.  and  pari,  bor.,  which 
ore  Co-extensive,  2,880  acres.  1 he  town,  which 
stands  in  an  extensive  vale  celebrated  for  fertility 
and  beauty,  consists  chiefly  of  a single  well- 
■ paved  and  lighted  street,  nearly  a mile  long, 
lined  with  neat  and  respectable  houses,  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  a destructive 
fire  which  laid  nearly  the  whole  place  in  ruins. 
The  inhab.  are  supplied  with  water  from  a brook 
that  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 
The  church,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  is  a 
small  hut  neat  structure,  enlarged  in  1482,  and 
remarkable  for  a curiously  carved  screen  separa- 
ting the  nave  and  chanceL  All-hallows  Chapel, 
i built  of  flint  in  1765,  is  a compact  building  with 
a square  embattled  tower.  There  are  4 chapels 
for  dissenters,  a free  grammar-school,  scantily 
endowed,  a boys’  national  school,  and  a girls' 

' working  school,  and  a hospital. 

The  industry  of  Honiton  consists  of  serge- 
weaving  and  lace-making ; but  both  branches  are 
on  the  decline.  Some  years  ago,  more  serge  was 
woven  here  than  in  any  other  town  of  Devon,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  lace 
| manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfection,  was 
so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  and 
beautiful  in  the  workmanship,  as  not  to  be  ex- 
celled even  by  the  best  specimens  of  Brussels  lace. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  veils  of  Honiton 
lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from  20  to  1(M) 
guineas,  whereas  they  may  now  lie  obtained  for 
8 or  10  guineas.  The  competition  of  the  bobbin  - 
lace  machinery,  which  became  active  in  1820, 
greatly  impaired  the  trade  of  Honiton,  though  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  impaired  the  lace  trade  of 
Bedfordshire  And  Buckinghamshire.  Shocmaking 
and  coarse  pottery  employ  several  hands,  and 
there  is  a large  trade  in  butter,  the  chief  portiou 
of  which  is  sent  to  the  London  market.  Markets 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  .Saturday:  the  largest 
on  the  latter  day  : an  annual  fair,  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  .July  19th,  for  cattle. 

Honiton  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Richard 
de  Rivers,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Cour- 
tenays, earls  of  Devon,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  the  imtrons  and  lords  of  the  manor.  It  i*  a 
bor.  by  prescription.  A portreeve  and  bailiff  are 
annually  elected  at  the  manor  court,  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  however,  Is  vested  in  the  county 
magistrates.  This  bor.  first  sent  menu,  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.;  but  it  was 
only  twice  represented  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I..  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
j f-end  2 mems.  Previously  to  the  |>assing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  in- 
j habitant  housekeepers.  The  Boundary  Act  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  make 
it  include  the  whole  par.  of  Honiton.  Registered 
electors  270  in  1865. 

HOOBLY,  a town  of  the  Deccan,  Hindustan, 
prov.  Bejnpoor,  presid.  Bombay,  13  m.  S.  Darwar: 

I lab  15°  20  N„  long.  75°  15'  K.  Pop.  estimated 
] at  15,000.  It  has  long  been  a place  or  great  trade, 
its  merchants  and  bankers  frequently  transacting 
business  at  Surat,  Hyderabad,  and  Scringaftatam. 
It  has  two  forts  but  neither  is  very  strong,  and 
there  are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  It 
was  taken  by  Scvajee  in  1673,  and  by  a son  of 
Aurungscbe  in  1685. 

HOOGHLY,  a distr.  of  Hindustan,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  between  lat,  22°  15'  and  23°  10' 
and  long.  87°  30'  and  88°  45'  E. ; having  N.  the 
districts  Burdwan  and  the  jungle  Mehals,  E. 
Nuddoa,  Calcutta,  and  the  24  nergunnahs,  W. 
Miduapore,  and  S.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area 
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2,260  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,620,840  in  1801.  The  dis- , 
trict  is  n low,  level  tract  of  great  fertility,  but  | 
much  of  it  is  waste ; and  the  sea-coast,  which  is 
very  unhealthy,  is  densely  covered  with  jungle. 
Besides  the  Hooghly  river,  a great  many  other  j 
branches  and  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  intersect 
it ; it  has  therefore  an  extensive  inland  navigation. 
On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  near  the  sea,  a good 
deal  of  salt  of  excellent  quality  is  made.  About 
8-4ths  of  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and  1 — 4tb  Mo- 
hammedans. Education  is  more  extended  in 
this  than  in  most  districts  in  Bengal. 

Hooohly,  a considerable  town  of  llindostan, 
prosill,  and  prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  above  distr.,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  28  m.  N.  by  W.  Cal- 
cutta. ‘ It  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding  I 
site,  and  is  picturesque  in  its  broken  and  irregular 
dis)Mmition ; the  buildings  being  in  one  place  clus- 
tered together  in  thick  groups,  in  other  places 
wide  and  straggling,  and  divided  by  trees  and 
patches  of  bamboo.  A handsome  Christian  church 
rises  with  bold  and  imposing  effect,  conspicuous 
above  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  ghat* 
upon  the  bank,  to  the  style  and  architecture  of 
which  it  forms  a striking  contrast.’  (Bacon,  i.  241.) 
The  town  was  once  of  much  greater  importance, 
having  been,  under  the  Moguls,  the  station  for 
collecting  the  custom  and  river  duties;  it  is  still 
large,  prosperous,  well  inhabited,  and  a govern- 
ment civil  station.  It  has  a madrtsta  or  college, 
in  which  English,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  are  taught. 
The  Dutch  established  a factory  here  in  1625,  and 
the  English  founded  another  in  1640;  the  Portu- 
guese and  Danes  had  also  settlements  at  Hooghly. 
It  was  at  Hooghly  that  the  first  serious  quarrel 
occurred  between  the  Moguls  and  Europeans,  in 
1682,  when  a large  Portuguese  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans;  it  was  here  also  that  the 
first  engagement  took  place  between  the  British 
and  the  Moguls,  in  1686;  on  which  occasion  the 
English  fleet  cannonaded  the  town,  and  burned 
600  houses. 

HOOGHLY  RIVER.  (See  Gang fs.) 

HOOKN,  a sea-port  town  of  N.  Holland,  cap. 
distr.,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  Amster-  , 
dam,  on  the  railway  from  Utrecht  to  Kainpcn. 
Pop.  9,262  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  ramparts,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  10 
churches,  and  various  other  public  buildings.  Its 
I>ort  is  the  best  along  the  const  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese, 
cattle,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions  are 
exported  from  it.  Hoorn  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  carpets,  and  ship  building  is 
carried  on  in  it  to  a considerable  extent.  It  was 
the  birthplace  both  of  the  navigator  Schouten, 
who  in  1616  discovered  (’ape  Horn,  and  of  Tas- 
man, the  discoverer  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
New  Zealand. 

HORN CA STL?’,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  same  name,  parts  of 
Lindsey,  on  the  navigable  river  Bain,  18  m.  E. 
Lincoln,  12G  m.  X.  London  by  mad.  and  180$  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,846,  and 
of  par.  4,944  in  1861 ; area  of  par,  2,610  acres. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  a valley,  and  is  almost 
surrounded  by  streams  connectedorith  the  Witham 
navigation,  comprises  a well-built  principal  street, 
crossed  by  others  of  inferior  character,  and  has 
a church,  three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
a grammar  school,  founded  in  1671,  two  charity 
schools,  a large  dispensary,  and  a union  work- 
house.  Tanning  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the 
Hnrncastle  navigation  gives  nse  to  a considerable 
t radio  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Homcastlc  is 
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the  chief  town  of  a poor-law  union  comprising  G8 
parishes.  Markets  on  Saturday : large  horse-fairs, 
June  22,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct.  29. 

HORNSEY,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstone,  & m.  N.  London,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Pop.  of  par.  11,082 
in  186!.  The  par.  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Mus- 
well-hill,  Crouch-end,  tne  chief  part  of  Highgate, 
and  a part  of  Finchley.  The  village  is  long  and 
struggling,  containing  many  handsome  and  pictu- 
resque residences,  inhabited  chiefly  by  residents 
from  London : and  the  New  River,  which  mean- 
ders through  it,  adds  greatly  to  the  lieautv  of  the 
scenery.  The  church,  a building  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  * restored,'  comprises  a nave.  S.  aisle,  ami 
chancel,  with  a handsome  * ivy-mantled ’ tower  at 
the  W.  end.  The  living  is  a rectory,  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  several  bequests 
have  been  made  at  different  times  for  the  relief  of 
the  church  poor.  A good  charity  school  is  at- 
tached to  the  church.  Dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship  within  the  village. 

HORSHAM,  a town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  ra|s*  Bramber,  hund.  Single- 
cross,  on  the  Adur,  a tributary  of  the  Arun,  in  the 
centre  of  a fertile  and  richly-wooded  train.,  18$  m. 
NYV.  Brighton,  31$  m.  SSW.  London  bv  mad, 
and  37  m.  by  London  and  South  Coast  railway. 
Pop.  6,747  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  an 
open  space  on  the  S.,  in  which  stands  the  court- 
house, and  a green  on  the  N.  The  mixture  of 
trees  among  the  houses  gives  it  a more  sylvan  as- 
pect than  most  other  country  towns  have.  The 
houses  are  generally  timber-built,  hut  new  faced 
with  brick,  and  in  the  street  leading  to  the  church 
rows  of  trees  afford  to  the  dwellings  an  agreeable 
shade.  The  town  is  well  paved  with  stone,  ob- 
tained from  the  excellent  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  as  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  |»ar.  church,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town, 
is  a spacious  and  venerable  structure,  of  early 
English  architecture,  with  a tower  surmounted 
by  a lofty  spire:  it  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  The  town-hall  and  court-house,  a 
castellated  building,  with  a stone  front,  was  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1806,  but  since  that  period  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected. The  county  gaol,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  town,  is  a commodious  prison,  built  partly 
with  brick,  and  partly  with  stone  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, comprising  66  wards,  besides  day- 
rooms,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  180  pri- 
soners. It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  co.,  who  appoints  the  governor. 
Adjacent  to  the  gaol  were  formerly  some  barracks, 
and  a magazine,  but  these  have  been  long  re- 
moved. Horsham  has  chattels  belonging  to  the 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  Independents. 
Wesleyans,  Friends,  and  Rom.  Catholics;  and 
manv  charitable  endowments  for  the  poor,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Collier’s  school,  founded  in 
1582,  for  60  scholars.  There  are  also  a Lancas- 
trian and  some  other  free  schools,  an  infant  school, 
and  several  superior  private  seminaries.  Horsham 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  spring  assizes  for  the 
co.,  and  the  midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  the 
W.  div.  of  Sussex  are  still  holdcn  in  it.  Until  the 
passing  of  the  Mun.  Corp.  Act  the  town  was 
governed  by  a steward  and  two  bailiffs,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Horsham  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  and  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  de- 
prived it  of  one  mem.  Previously  to  that  act  the 
right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  holders  of  bur- 
; gage  tenures ; but  it  was,  in  fact,  a mere  nomiua- 
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tion  bor.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  are  now  made  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  par.  Registered  electors, 
308  in  1866.  Horsham  is  a polling-place  for  the 
W.  div.  of  the  co.  The  town  has  neither  manu- 
factures nor  wholesale  trade  of  any  consequence;  | 
the  inhab.  deriving  their  chief  support  from  the  1 
retail  of  goods  to  the  surrounding  district.  There 
are  two  tolerably  large  weekly  markets ; one  on  I 
Saturday  for  corn,  and  on  Monday  for  poultry,  | 
a good  many  of  which  are  reared  for  the  London  I 
market. 

HOUNSLOW,  a market  town  of  England, 
situated  partly  in  Heston  and  partly  in  Isleworth  j 
par.,  co.  Middlesex,  bund.  Isleworth,  II  ra.  WSW.  i 
London  by  road,  and  ISk  by  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  5,760  in  1861.  The  town 
stands  on  the  ”W.  edge  of  an  extensive  heath, 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  now  to  a great  ex- 1 
tent  enclosed : it  consists  of  a single  street,  in 
which  are  numerous  inns  and  posting-houses, 
once  busy  and  prosperous,  but  comparatively  de- 
serted since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The 
church  is  a modem  erection  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory ; 
and  connected  with  it  is  a charitv  school  attended 
by  2 DO  children  of  both  sexes.  ’There  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  On  the  heath 
are  cavalry  barracks  erected  in  1793,  for  the 
accommodation  of  600  men;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  heath  are  two  extensive  powder-mill*. 
Market -dav,  Thursday. 

HOWDENi  a market  town  and  paT.  of  England, 
a dependency  of  the  co.  of  Durham,  but  situated 
in  the  E.  rid.  co.  York,  wap.  and  lib.  same  name ; 
17  m.  SSE.  York,  165  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and 
183  by  Great  Northern  railway  via  Milford 
junction.  Pop.  of  par.  5,209  in  1861.  The  entire 
par.,  which  contains  14  townships,  has  an  area  of 
14,510  acres:  the  township  of  Howden  contains 
2.820  acres,  and  had  2,507  inhabitants  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  in  a low  hut  richly  cultivated 
plain,  alsuit  a mile  N.  of  the  Ouse,  where  there  is  a 
small  harbour  for  boats,  and  a ferry.  Streets  nar- 
row, badly  paved,  and  only  partially  lighted: 
houses  mean,  and  the  supply  of  water  insufficient. 
The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a spacious  cru- 
ciform structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  an  elegant  square  embattled  tower,  235  ft. 
high,  rising  from  the  centre  upon  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  clustered  pillars.  The  chapter-house, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  is  of  oc-  i 
tagonal  shape,  resembling  the  chapter-house  at 
York,  but  of  much  less  extent.  The  delicacy, 
richness,  and  symmetry  of  its  architecture  are 
equalled  by  few  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  except  Melrose  Abbey,  in  Scotland. 
(Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Durham,  lii.  466.)  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  formerly  used  as  a summer  residence 
by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  especially  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  do  Pudsey,  who  died  here  in  1195. 
The  ruins  consist  of  a centre,  front,  and  W.  wing, 
with  some  detached  parts,  used  as  granaries.  The 
site  of  this  palace  is  held  on  lease  from  the  see  of! 
Durham,  and  the  venerable  ruins,  patched  up  with 
modern  building,  are  now  converted  into  a farm- 
house. Besides  the  church  there  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  There  is  an  en- 
dowed grammar-school,  and  a national  school 
supported  by  subscription.  Numerous  other  cha- 
rities and  benefactions  exist  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  par.  and  township.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. A great  horse-fair,  the  largest  in  the  E. 
riding,  is  belt!  here  on  .Sept.  25,  and  six  following 
days:  besides  this,  there  are  fairs  on  every  alter- 
nate Tuesday  for  horses  and  cattle.  Howden  is 
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one  of  the  polling  places  appointed  in  the  Reform 
Act  for  the  election  of  memoers  for  the  E.  riding. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  an  important  manufac- 
turing town,  part  bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  W. 
riding,  co.  York,  wap.  Agbrigg,  on  the  Colne,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Calder,  162  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  and 
15  m.  SW.  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  par.  62,254,  and  of  pari,  bor.,  34,877  in 
1861.  The  par.,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  river- 
valley,  extends  nearly  12  ra.  N.  of  the  town,  and 
includes  7 townships,  with  an  area  of  15,080  acres; 
while  the  township  of  Huddersfield,  which  is  co- 
extensive with  the  |»arl.  bor.,  extends  over  3,950 
acres.  The  present  town  has  little  appearance  of 
antiquity,  and  appears  to  be  wholly  the  result  of 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  situated  on  the 
slope  and  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the 
Colne,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  hills  of  greater 
height : the  streets  are  regular,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  and  the  best  houses,  which  are 
numerous,  built  of  a light-coloured  stone.  The 
market-place  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  hand- 
some buildings.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  from  reservoirs  about  4 m.  W.,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Golcar.  The  chief  edifices  of  Hudders- 
field are  its  churches,  cloth-hall,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  par.  church,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  taken  down  in  1834,  and  rebuilt 
by  public  subscription,  at  the  cost  of  8,952/.  Tri- 
nity Church,  built  and  endowed  at  private  expense, 
an«i  opened  in  1819,  is  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
and  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W.  end;  it 
holds  conveniently  1,500.  It*  situation,  on  an 
eminence,  NW.  of  the  town,  renders  it  a striking 
object  from  any  point  overlooking  Huddersfield. 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  erected  in  1831,  and  fitted  to 
accommodate  1,250  persons,  is  a good  modern  imi- 
tation of  the  early  English  style : it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  tower  surmounted  by  a light 
spire.  This,  and  another  church  at  the  Paddock, 
have  been  built  by  funds  provided  by  the  pari 
commissioners.  There  are  10  places  of  worship  f«>r 
dissenters;  the  most  capacious  is  one  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists:  it  will  hold  2,4<HI 
persons.  Sunday-schools  are  attached  to  all  the 
churches  and  chapels.  Among  the  secular  build- 
ings the  chief  is  the  cloth-hall,  erected  in  1765  by 
Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  in 
1780.  It  is  a circular  edifice  2 stories  high,  bisected, 
as  respects  it*  lower  story,  by  an  arcade,  on  one 
side  of  which  are  separate  compartment*  or  ware- 
houses, let  out  to  the  larger  manufacturers ; on 
the  other,  an  open  space  taken  up  by  stalls  held 
by  the  country  weavers,  and  subdivided  by  pas- 
sages between  the  rows  of  stalls.  The  attendance 
on  a market-day  (Tuesday)  averages  600  traders, 
and  the  rules  of  the  market  make  all  the  business 
be  completed  half  an  hour  after  noon.  The  re- 
moval of  goods  is  allowed  after  3 r.M.  The  light 
of  the  building  is  wholly  admitted  from  within,  a 
contrivance  intended  to  secure  it  the  better  both 
from  fire  and  depredation.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  a Grecian  structure,  erected  in  1837  by  a 
thriving  mechanics'  institute  founded  in  1825.  The 
Huddersfield  and  Agbrigg  infirmary  ia  an  elegant 
stone  edifice  with  wings,  having  a portico  siq*- 
ported  by  4 fluted  Done  columns.  A dispensary 
assist*  the  infirmary  in  giving  medical  relief  to  the 
poor  of  the  town.  About  ^ m.  from  the  town,  uti 
the  Sheffield  road,  is  a sulphureous  spa,  over  which 
have  been  built  spacious  and  beautiful  rooms  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience  for  bathers.  Among 
the  educational  and  religious  institutions  of  Hud- 
dersfield are  a church-collegiate  school,  intended 
to  supply  the  want  of  a regular  grammar- school; 
a proprietary  college  furnishing  a good  general 
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education,  open  to  ail  sect*;  with  national  and 
other  schools,  furnishing  instruction  for  a great 
many  children. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  It  owes  its  importance  in 
this  respect  partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a rich  coal-held,  and  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  mills  from  the 
neightiouring  riven.  The  means  of  cheap  and 
convenient  transit  for  its  products,  and  the  raw 
materials  of  its  industry,  have  also  been  provided. 

Sir  J.  Kamsden,  on  whose  estate  the  town  is 
built,  obtained,  in  1774,  an  act  for  making  a canal 
to  connect  this  town  with  the  Caldcr.  It  com- 
mences at  King's  Mill,  close  to  Huddersfield,  and 
running  NIC.  fur  3}  in.,  joins  the  Cahler  navigation 
ut  Cooper’s  bridge,  from  which  point  there  is  a 
communication  with  the  Humber  estuary.  The 
connection  with  the  towns  and  ports  of  lotucashire 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  Huddersfield  canal, 
completed  in  1806 : it  takes  a SW.  direction  past 
Slaithwaite  to  Marsdeu,  where,  at  a summit  level 
of  660  ft.  above  the  sea  (the  highest  canal  level  in 
England),  it  enters  a tunnel  5, 460  yards  long,  cut 
through  Standedge  Hill,  and  thence  runsdowu  the 
vale  of  Diggle,  in  Saddlewurth,  and  past  Staley 
bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  and  Oldham 
canal.  Its  entire  length  is  194  And  it  cost 
300,0004 

This  facility  of  intercourse  has  since  been  vastly 
increased  bv  the  completion  of  railways  between 
the  town,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, connect  it  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  goods  manufactured  in  the  par.  are  narrow,  and 
broad  cloths  of  superfine  and  inferior  aualities,  ker- 
seymeres, flushings,  and  corded  cloths  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Cloths  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  espe- 
cially fancy  articles,  are  an  increasing  object  of 
industry,  and  large  quantities  arc  now  sent  to  the 
foreign  markets.  Valencias  and  twills  for  waist- 
coats, of  stuff  and  silk,  arc  also  much  made,  and 
highly  prized  for  superior  texture  and  elegance 
of  |uuiern.  In  recent  years  shawl-making  and 
tucriiio-weaving  from  British  wool  have  been  in- 
troduced with  advantage. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Huddersfield,  for 
the  first  timd,  the  privilege  of  sending  1 mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  1,941  in  1865. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  week  ; and  there 
are  two  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  15/., 
one  for  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and  the  other  by 
a recent  local  act  for  the  parish,  along  with  certain 
adjoining  parishes.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income  tax,  129.807/.  in  1857, 
and  149,714 /.  in  1862.  The  cloth-market  is  held 
<*n  Tuesday,  which  is  always  a day  of  great  bustle, 
l'aira  for  cattle,  March  31,  May  4,  Oct.  1. 

Huddersfield  is  said  by  Dr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of 
Leeds,  p.347),  to  be  identical  with  the  Odcrfelt  of 
Domesday  Book,  and  to  have  been  at  that  time  ‘a 
mere  waste.’  The  parish,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was, like  Halifax,  * separated  front  Dews- 
bury, and  erected  into  an  ind<*|wi)dent  purisli,  by 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  earlier  Lacys,  to  whose 
piety  aud  munificence  this  ueighl>ourh<*od  has  been 
greatly  indebted,  os  the  founders  of  its  parish 
churches.’  The  manor  of  Huddersfield,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  carls  of  Halifax,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Burton  family,  who  sold  it  in 
the  16th  of  Eliz.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard.  How  soon 
the  Kamsden  family,  its  present  possessors, acquired 
it,  is  uncertain ; but  one  of  them  applied,  as  lord 
of  the  manor,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  a market  in  the  small 
town  of  Huddersfield:  from  this  time  forward  it 
has  been  a market  town.  It  is  indeed  indebted 
to  the  Kamsden  family  for  many  privileges,  which 
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have  greatly  contributed  to  raise  it  to  its  present 
importance. 

HUDSON,  a town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  New  York,  co.  Columbia,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  built  chiefly  on  a rocky  promontory  on 
the  Hudson  river.  90  m.  N.  by  E.  New  York. 
Pop.  7,660  in  1860.  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out ; the  streets  are  spacious,  and  cress  each  other 
at  right  angles : Warren  Street,  the  principal,  is 
upwards  of  a mile  in  length.  Opposite  the  river 
is  a handsome  promenade,  and  on  cither  side  the 
promontory  funning  the  site  of  the  town  is  a spa- 
cious bay,  with  depth  enough  for  vessels  of  any 
burden,  and  on  which  some  quays  and  docks 
have  been  coustmeted.  Here  is  a new  and  hand- 
some court-house,  comprising  also  a gaol  and 
other  ofliees.  Hudson  has  several  places  for  pub- 
lic worship.  Lancastrian  and  other  schools,  a pri- 
vate lunatic  asylum,  many  good  hotels,  several 
tinting  establishments,  and  stores  of  various 
inds.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  but  is 
a port  of  delivery  only,  dependent  upon  the  port 
of  New  York.  Many  of  the  vessels  lielonging  to 
the  port  are  engaged  iu  the  whale  fishery.  There  . 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  anti  woollen  fabrics, 
with  establishments  for  calico  printing  and  bleach- 
ing. The  town  was  founded  in  1784,  and  incor- 
porated under  a mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  iu 
the  succeeding  year. 

HUDSON’S  BAY,  a large  bay  or  inland  sea  of 
N.  America,  extending  between  51°  ami  64°  N. 
lat.,  and  78°  and  95°  W.  long.,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  partially  explored  British  ter- 
ritories N.  of  Canada.  Its  length,  N.  to  S.,  is 
al tout  800  m. ; greatest  breadth,  estimated  at  600 
in.;  area,  probably  near  300.000  «q.  tn.  Its  8.  ex- 
tremity is  called  James's  Bay.  It  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson’s  Straits,  a sea  about 
500  m.  iu  length,  and  generally  upwards  of  100 
ra.  in  breadth.  Hudson’s  Bay  is  navigable  for 
only  a few  months  in  the  year,  being  at  other 
times  frozen  over  or  obstructed  by  drift  ice.  It  is 
full  of  sand-banks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and  in- 
habited by  few  fish.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and 
barren.  On  its  W.  coast  are  several  settlements 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Coui|>any,  which  monopolises 
nearly  all  the  fur  trade  of  British  N.  America. 
This  company  was  incorporated  by  a charter  from 
Charles  II.,  in  1669. 

HUDSON  KIVEK,  the  principal  river  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  States,  through  the  E. 
part  of  which  it  flows,  generally  in  a S.  direction, 
from  near  lut.  44°  N.  to  its  mouth  in  the  At- 
lantic, below  New  York  city,  about  lat.  40°  40' 
N.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
(that  is,  from  where  it  passes  over  a ledge  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  and  forms  what  are  called  Glenn's 
Falls,  in  lat.  about  43°  15')  it  runs  through  a very 
remarkable  depression  or  valley.  This  valley  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 

| having  in  its  N.  part  the  Lake  Champlain  with 
its  outlet  the  Richelieu  river,  and,  though  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountain  ranges  on  either  side, 
the  highest  level  of  its  surface  is  only  147  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  The 
total  length  of  Hudson  River  is  about  280  m.. 
120  of  which,  or  up  to  5 m.  beyond  the  town  of 
Hudson,  ore  navigable  for  the  largest  ships. 
Sloo[i6  pass  as  far  up  as  Trey,  150  m.  from  the 
sea,  to  which  distance  the  influence  of  the  tide  is 
felt,  and  thence  through  a lock  to  Waterford,  a 
few  miles  further.  Near  the  head  of  the  tide  the 
mean  breadth  of  the  Hudson  does  not  reach  a 
mile;  but  in  the  lower  pan  of  its  course  it  is 
much  wider,  and  below  New  York  it  expands 
iuto  a spacious  basin  4 tn.  broad,  which  forms  the 
harbour  of  that  city.  Its  only  tributary  worthy 
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«f  notice  is  the  Mohawk,  which  joins  it  from  the  mouth,  however,  it  is  fitted  o Jy  for  ships  of  small 
W.  Owing  to  its  small  rate  of  descent,  the  cur-  draught.  Its  entrance  is  completely  commanded 
rent  of  the  Hudson  below  tide  is  slow  ; and,  ex-  by  a stone  quadrangular  fort,  built  in  the  Euro- 
cept  in  the  season  of  floods,  it  apitoars  rather  like  pean  style.  It*  banks  are  well  raised,  and  in  some 
an  inland  luiy.  At  Albany,  about  the  middle  of  places  extremely  picturesque.  The  neighbour- 
ing course,  its  navigation  is  at  an  average  closed  hood  of  the  cap.  is  everywhere  in  a high  state  of 
by  frost  for  about  90  days  nnnuallv.  cultivation,  with  rice.  mullierry  trees,  and  cotton. 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  almost  everywhere  and  thickly  inters|H*rsed  with  villages.  Hue  is 
abrupt  and  lofty.  The  chief  towns  on  it  are  New  the  only  city  in  India,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
York,  Albany,  Newbury,  Hudson,  and  Catskill.  there  are  numerous  good  roads,  bridges,  and 
It  is  connected  with  the’basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ' canals.  About  10  leagues  N.  is  the  royal  mau*>- 
by  the  Champlain  and  the  Eric  canals.  j leum,  surrounded  by  magnificent  grounds,  laid 

' HUE',  or  HUE'- FO,  the  cap.  city  of  the  empire  | out  by  a late  king  of  Cochin  China.  (Craw- 
of  Annm,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  about  10  in.  funis  Embassy,  i.  368-400;  White’s  Voyage ; 
from  the  Chinese  .Sea;  lat.  16°  Iff  X.,  long.  107°  j Finlayson ; Hitter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  iii.  1006- 
12'  E.  Top.  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000.  i 1012.) 

This  remarkable  city,  which  has  probably  no  | HUESCA  (an.  Osca),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
parallel  in  the  East,  was  fortified  early  in  the  Aragon,  cap.  partido  same  name,  and  a bishop's 
present  century,  in  the  European  style,  and.  it  is  | see,  35  m.  NE.  Saragt^a,  and  135  in.  W.  by  N. 
.said,  upon  the  mo<lel  of  Strasbourg.  The  work  : Barcelona,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
was  undertaken  by  the  king  of  Cochin  China,  and  Saragossa  to  the  Pyrenees.  Pop.  10,069  in  1857. 
was  carried  on  under  the  instructions  of  some  The  town  stands  on  a slope  close  to  the  Isuela,  a 
French  otficers  previously  in  his  service.  ‘The  tributary  of  the  Cineas,  is  surrounded  by  walls 
new  city  is  completely  insulated,  having  the  river  now  fulling  into  decay,  and  contains  many  re- 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a spacious  canal  of  from  spoctable  houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
30  to  40  yards  broad  on  the  other  two.  The  cir-  a cathedral,  4 par.  churches.  15  convents,  afuund- 
rumference  of  the  walls  is  upwards  of  5 m.  The  ling  hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  2 schools,  and  n 
form  of  the  fortification  is  nearly  an  equilateral  university.  The  latter,  entitled  Sertnriana,  eom- 
ouadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1,180  toisen.  prising  4 colleges,  was  founded,  in  1354.  by  Peter 
The  fortress  has  a regular  and  beautiful  glacis,  IV.  of  Aragon,  and  further  endowed  by  gubsc- 
extending  from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch,  n quent  monarchs;  but  the  endowment,  as  in  most 
covert  way  all  round,  and  a ditch  which  is  30  Spanish  universities,  is  small,  and  the  education 
yards  broad,  with  from  4 to  5 feet  water  in  it  all  is  of  a very  inferior  description.  The  industry  of 
through.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  earth,  the  town  is  confined  to  tauning  and  the  weaving 
cased  on  the  outside  with  bricks.  Each  nngle  is  of  coarse  linens ; hut  the  neighbouring  abounds 
flanked  by  4 bastions,  intended  to  mount  36  guns  in  grain,  wine,  and  other  fruits,  and  large  flocks 
apiece.  To  each  face  there  are  also  4 arched  gate-  of  sheep  graze  on  the  surrounding  hills.  An 
ways  of  solid  masonry,  to  which  the  approach  annual  fair  is  held  there,  and  much  frequented, 
across  the  ditch  is  by  handsome  arched  stone  The  town  was  originally  founded  by  Quintus 
bridges.  The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  regular  Sertorius,  anno  77  n.c.,  and  was  known  in  the 
and  spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  oilier,  time  of  Augustus  as  urba  riclrir  Osca.  It  subsc- 
A handsome  and  broad  canal  forms  a com  muni-  qucntly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  from 
cation  between  the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  whom  it  was  taken  by  Peter  I.  of  Aragon,  after 
within  is  distributed  by  various  branches,  so  as  to  ' the  battle  of  Alcoraz,  in  1096. 
communicate  with  the  palace,  arsenal,  granaries,  HULL  (KINGSTON  ON),  a large  and  inl- 
and other  public  edifices.  By  this  channel  the  portant  commercial  town,  river-port,  mun.  and 
taxes  and  tributes  are  brought  from  the  provinces,  pari.  bor.  of  England,  and  co.  of  itself,  locally 
and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doors  of  the  situated  in  co.  York,  K.  riding,  Harthill  wap.,  on 
palace  or  magazines.  In  the  whole  of  this  exten-  the  N.  bank  of  the  llumher  estuary,  22  ra.  from 
give  fortification  there  is  scarcely  anything  slo-  the  Spurn-head,  34  ra.  SE.  York,  155  in.  N. 
venlv,  barbarous,  or  incomplete  in  design.  The  London  by  road,  and  173i  by  Great  Northern 
banks  of  the  river  and  canal,  forming  the  base  of  j railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  97,661  in  1861.  The 
the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly  sloped  down  J pari.  bor.  includes,  besides  the  town  ]>ars..  those  of 
everywhere,  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed,  Sculcoates  and  Dry  pool,  and  a portion  of  the  par. 
they  are  cased  from  the  foundation  with  a face  of  of  Sutton.  The  town,  which  stands  close  to  the 
solid  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  is  confluence  of  the  navigable  river  Hull  with  the 
executed  in  the  same  perfect  manner;  and  the  Humber,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
bridges  which  are  thrown  over  it  have  not  onlv  during  the  last  half  century.  1 1 is  well  pa ved  and 
neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all  over  with  j lighted  with  gas;  the  principal  streets  extend 
marble  brought  from  Tonquin/  (Crawfurd's  Em-  inure  than  2 m.  along  the  Humber,  and  about  ttie 
haasy  to  Siam,  L 384-386.)  The  palace  is  situ-  same  distance  along  the  W.  l*ank  of  the  Hull; 
ated  within  a strong  inner  citadel,  consisting  of  and  from  these  others  branch  off,  crossing  each 
two  distinct  walls  or  ramparts.  The  barracks  other  in  different  directions,  and  covering  an  ex- 
surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cita-  tensive  area.  Almost  the  whole  town  is  built 
del.  The  arsenal  contains  a vast  number  of  can-  with  brick  : the  older  streets  are  inconveniently 
non,  shot  and  shells,  Ac.,  all  manufactured  in  the  j narrow ; but  man}’  recently  laid  out  are  wide  and 
country.  The  public  granaries  are  also  of  enor-  ; regular,  containing  handsome  residences.  The 
mous  extent,  and  kept  full  of  com.  The  fortress  ; public  buildings  are  numerous,  but,  generally 
of  Hue',  from  its  immense  size,  which  is  its  great-  ! >|  uniting.  not  remarkable  for  beautr:  the  princi- 
est  fault,  would  require  at  least  50,000  troops  to  1 pal,  besides  the  churches,  are  the  Mansion-house 
garrison  it,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Europeans:  (in  which  is  the  court-house  and  court  of  requests!, 
against  Asiatic  enemies  it  is  impregnable.  There  the  guildhall,  exchange,  corn-exchange,  custom 
are  some  building-docks  on  the  river,  and  a large  and  excise  offices,  the  Trinity-house,  the  gaol, 
fleet  of  galleys  is  usually  stationed  at  Hud.  The  the  theatre,  and  the  citadel,  a regularly  -garrisoned 
river  is  not  above  400  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  fort  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Hull,  which  is 
but  within  is  little  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  rivers  here  crossed  by  a stone  drawbridge  of  3 arches. 
of  fcargon  or  Bank  ok  : owing  to  a bar  at  its  There  is  a good  market-house,  and  in  the  market- 
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place  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
The  town  has  also  a handsome  Doric  column, 
surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  of  Wilberforce, 
the  great  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Within  the  pari.  bor.  are  12  churches,  among 
which  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  market- 
place, begun  in  the  14th  century,  is  remarkable 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  England  of  the 
Gothic  style,  at  different  periods.  It  is  a cruciform 
cathcdrnl-like  building,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a highly  ornamented  embattled  tower  with 
pinnacles,  140  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  is  280  ft. 
long,  and  72 ft.  broad.  St.  Man's,  in  Lnwgmte, was 
originally  built  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  that 
last  mentioned  ; but  having  been  partly  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  afterwards  restored  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  with  little  taste  in  the  archi- 
tecture. There  arc  also  20  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  ft  Jew's*  synagogue,  and  a floating 
chapel  for  the  use  of  dissenters ; to  all  of  these 
large  Sunday  schools  are  attached,  which  furnish 
instruction  to  upwards  of  7,000  children.  Tin* 
principal  schools  are,  the  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Bishop  A 1 cock,  in  1486,  and  chartered  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
general  as  well  as  classical,  the  Vicar’s  School, 
established  in  1784  for  60  boys;  Cogan’a  charity 
school,  endowed  with  400/.  n year  for  the  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  40  girls;  the  nautical 
school  for  86  boys,  attached  to  the  Trinity  House  ; 
with  National,  Lancastrian,  and  other  schools, 
attended  by  a great  many  children.  The  means 
of  procuring  a sound  education  have  been  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  by  the  establishment  of 
several  proprietary  colleges,  which  furnish  in- 
struction in  classics,  history,  and  natural  science, 
on  a plan  similar  to  that  pursued  at  the  University 
and  King’s  Colleges,  Loudon.  Among  the  nume- 
rous endowed  charities  of  the  town,  the  oldest  is 
the  Trinity  House,  founded  in  1369,  for  the  sit|>- 
port  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  widows,  and 
chartered  by  Henry  VIII.  The  building,  erected 
in  1763,  consists  of  4 sides  enclosing  a square; 
the  E.  front  is  an  elevation  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
and  the  interior  comprises  2 large  and  well-pro- 
portioned council-chamliers,  besides  offices  and 
apartments  for  82  pensioners.  A school  within 
the  building  gives  a useful  nautical  education  to 
the  sons  of  seamen  intended  for  the  merchant 
service.  The  Charterhouse  hospital  (originally 
endowed  in  1380  for  poor  monks)  was  re-esta- 
blished in  1640,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  pensioners.  Six  other  endowed  hospitals 
or  almshouses  give  relief  to  about  70  persons. 
The  charity-hall  is  a kind  of  poor-house,  esta- 
blished by  an  act  obtained  in  9 and  10  William 
III. : it  was  built  by  subscription,  and  is  now 
maintained  by  the  poor-rates  raised  within  the 
bor.  The  iniirmary,  a brick  building  ornamented 
with  stone,  was  erected  in  1 782 ; it  accommodate* 
70  in-patients,  and  famishes  advice  mid  medicine 
to  an  unlimited  numl>er  of  out-patient* : the  ex- 
penses are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  port  of  Hull,  which  ranks  fourth  amongst 
those  or  the  British  empire  as  regards  tonnage,  and 
third  as  regards  value  of  exports — the  order  being, 
in  1863,  as  regards  tonnage,  1.  London,  2.  Liverpool, 
3.  Newcastle,  and  4.  Hull ; and,  as  regards  value  of 
exports  of  British  produce,  1.  Liverpool,  2.  London, 
and  3.  Hull — has  extensive  accommodations  for 
shipping,  which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  during 
the  present  century.  'Hie  old  dock  formed  in 
1776  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  wall  and  ram- 
parts : it  is  1,700  ft.  long,  260  ft.  broad,  and  24  ft. 
deep.  Its  wharfs  and  quavs  occupy  an  area  of 
13  acres,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side  from 
the  Hull,  about  300  yards  above  its  mouth.  In 


1807,  the  accommodation  was  further  increased  by 
the  construction  of  a dock  opening  directly  into 
the  Humber  : its  dimensions  are  920  ft.  in  length, 
360  in  breadth,  and  30  ft.  in  depth,  the  wharfs, 
die.,  covering  an  area  of  9 acres.  A third  dock, 
connecting  those  above  mentioned,  was  completed 
in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  180,000/.:  its  water- 
surface  exceeds  6 acres,  and  affords  accommo- 
dation for  about  70  square-rigged  vessels.  Besides 
these  there  arc  the  Humber  lh>ek,  916ft.  long; 
the  Junction  Dock,  646  ft.  long,  and  2 basins,  and 
the  Victoria  Dock.  All  these,  however,  are  found 
to  Ijc  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing 
commerce  of  the  town,  and  new  docks  and  basin* 
are  projected.  There  is  anchorage  in  the  Humber 
in  4 to  8 fathoms. 

The  commerce  of  Hull,  which  is  very  large, 
de|>eiidH  principally  on  her  advantageous  situa- 
tion. The  town  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  countries  situated  on  the 
Humber  estuary,  and  those  traversed  by  the  nu- 
merous and  important  rivers  that  have  their  em- 
bouchure in  it,  including  the  Trent,  Don,  and 
Ouse.  The  natural  facilities  for  internal  com- 
munication thus  enjoyed  by  Hull,  have  been 
greatly  extended  by  artificial  means.  Hull  is 
now  united  by  rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  with 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool ; so 
that  it  has  become  not  merely  the  principal 
port  for  the  W.  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  but  also  for 
a considerable  portion  of  the  trade  carried  on 
between  I^incashirc  and  the  N.  jMirts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  great  articles  of  export  are  cotton 
stuffs  and  twist,  woollen  goods,  hardware,  and 
earthenware.  Of  imports,  the  leading  articles  are 
wool,  bones,  timber,  hemp  and  flax,  corn  and 
seeds,  madder,  bark,  turpentine  and  skins.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  Hull  amounted  to 
12,980,5874  in  1859;  to  18,989,1234  in  1861 ; and 
to  13,566,2544,  in  1863.  The  gross  amount  of 
custom  duties  received  was  297,3974  in  1859; 
239,3084  in  1861 ; and  240,1344  in  1863.  In  the 
year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  287  British 
sailing  vessels,  of  50,947  tons,  and  798  foreign 
sailing  vessels,  of  141,076  tons.  Of  steamers, 
there  cleared,  in  the  same  year.  894  British  ves- 
sels, of  314,839  tons,  and  259  foreign  vessels,  of 
84,439  tons.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there 
belonged  to  Hull  372  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
133  Hailing  vessels  above  60,  tons;  there  were, 
beside*.  15  steamers  under  50,  and  64  steamer* 
above  50  tons,  the  latter  of  a total  burthen  of 
25,366  tons. 

The  mun.  hor.,  which  received  its  first  charter 

Stbc  27th  of  Edward  I.,  was  enlarged  by  the 
un.  Befortn  Act,  so  as  to  be  co-extenaive  with 
the  pari,  bor.,  and  was  divided  into  seven  wards, 
the  government,  being  vested  in  14  aldermen  (one 
of  whom  is  mayor)  and  42  councillors.  Corp. 
revenue,  29,8704  in  1861.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a recorder.  Hull  has  sent 
2 meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  33rd  of  Edward 
I.,  and  the  franchise,  previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  was  vested  in  freemen,  by  birth, 
servitude,  purchase,  or  gift.  The  limit*  of  the 
present  pari.  bor.  include  (besides  the  old  bor.) 
the  entire  pars,  of  Sculcoates  and  Drvpool,  a 
small  jH>rtion  of  the  par.  of  Sutton,  and  the  extra 
parochial  district  called  GarrUonside.  Reg.  elec- 
tors, 6,610  in  1865,  including  1,589  freemen.  The 
gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax  was  343,153/.  in  1857,  and  322,9224 
in  1862.  The  name  of  Kingston-oti-Hull  was 
was  given  to  the  town  by  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing 
its  eligibility  for  becoming  an  important  station, 
erected  a fortress,  and  constituted  it  a chartered 
town  and  port.  When  Edward  III.  invaded 
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France,  in  1369,  Hull  contributed  16  ships  and 
470  mariners  The  fortifications,  commenced 
earlv  in  the  14th  century,  were  completed  bv 
Sir  Xlichael  de  la  Pole,  a groat  benefactor  to  this 
town  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  plague 
made  great  ravages  here  during  the  loth,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Hull  was  the  first  to 
c\o*c  iu  gates  against  the  king,  who  shortly  after 
besieged  it,  and  would  have  taken  it  by  stratagem, 
if  the  treachery  of  Sir  John  llotham,  its  gover- 
nor, hail  not  been  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
its  surrender  to  the  royalists.  The  town  was 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
and  successfully  defended  by  Lord  Fairfax.  The 
fortifications  were  greatly  improved  by  Charles 
II.,  and  the  citadel  was  occupied  by  a large  body 
of  troops  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  inhabs.,  who 
were  considered  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
the  town,  fort,  and  garrison  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  party,  the  place  was  surprised,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  proclaimed  king  ; the  anni- 
versary of  which  event  is  still  kept  as  a holiday. 

HULMK,  a cha|>elry  and  township  of  England, 
co.  Lancaster,  |>ar.,  and  1J  m.  SW.  Manchester, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal.  Pop.  of  township  68,433  in  1861.  The 
increase  of  pop.  has  been  extraordinary;  the 
census  of  1801,  showed  but  1,677,  and  that  of 
1831,  but  9,624  inhabitants.  Hulrne  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  of  Manchester, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  piece  of  land  near 
the  village  of  Combrook,  where  the  Cornbrook 
after  passing  the  Bridgewater  canal,  runs  on  to 
the  river  Irwell.  The  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
den, opened  in  June,  1831,  is  here,  and  occupies 
17  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  There  are  also 
cavalry  barracks.  The  township  is  divided  into 
seven  * ecclesiastical  districts,  the  largest,  St. 
George,  with  a pop.  of  27,795  in  1861.  (For 
public  buildings,  manufactures,  and  other  par 
liculars,  see  Manchester.) 

Hulrne  Hall,  ou  a bunk  above  the  Irwell,  is  an 
ancient  half-timbered  house,  with  an  inner  court. 
It  was  the  scat  of  the  Prcstwiches,  baronets,  and 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Prestwich,  in  the  time  ot 
the  Conqueror.  This  family,  by  embarking  in  the 
royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
lost  most  of  their  property;  and  the  last  baronet. 
Sir  John  Prestwich,  u profound  antiquary,  died  in 
absolute  poverty  about  the  year  1830.  llu line 
Hall,  after  passing  from  the  original  proprietors, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  heirs  still  possess  the  estate. 

HUMBER,  a great  river,  or  rather  astuarv,  on 
the  E.  side  of  England,  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  extends  from  Goolc  E.  to  Hull ; 
and  thence  SE.  to  its  embouchure  lietwecn  the 
Spurn  Point  on  the  N.  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Lincoln  on  the  S.  This  actuary  receives  the 
waters  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  Eng- 
lish rivers.  At  its  W.  extremity  it  is  joined  by 
the  Ouse  (after  the  latter  has  been  augmented  by 
the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  4rc.),  and  by  the  Don ; 
and  a little  lower  down  it  is  joined  by  the  Trent, 
and  still  lower  down  by  the  Hull  river.  Hull  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  Humber,  and  next  to  it 
are  Goole  and  Great  Grimsby.  At  Hull  spring 
tides  rise  about  22,  and  neaps  about  13  ft. : and  as 
there  is  at  all  times  a considerable  d<q>th  of  water 
in  the  fair-way  of  the  channel,  Hull  is  accessible 
bv  very  large  vessels.  Goole,  which  is  ubout  22 
m.  more  inland,  may  be  reached  by  vessels  draw  - 
ing 16  and  17  ft.  water,  provided  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tide.  The  basin  of  the  lluinlier. 
or  the  country  drained  by  the  Ouse,  Trent  ami 
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other  rivers  falling  into  this  great  a*tuary,  em- 
braces an  extent  of  about  10,000  m.  m.,  compris- 
ing some  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  districts 
in  the  kingdom. 

HUNGARY  (Hung.  Magyar  Ortsag,  Germ. 
Ifngam),  a kingdom  of  Central  or  SE.  Europe, 
which,  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  include*, 
besides  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the 
military  frontier  provinces,  and  Transylvania.  In 
a more  limited  sense,  it  denotes  Hungary  Proper, 
with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  provs.  Hungary,  thus  considered,  is  situ 
ated  between  44°  5'  8"  and  49°  39'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  14°  29'  and  26°  30'  K.  long.  The  chain 
of  the  Carpathians  forms  the  boundary  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  XW.,  N.,  and  NE.  They  stretch 
from  the  Danube,  near  Presbtirg,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  towards  Moravia,  Galicia,  and  Transylvania, 
until  they  meet  the  Datiube  a second  time  at  the 
ravine  called  the  Iron  Hate*.  On  the  S.,  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Save  se|iarate  the  kingdom  from  the 
Turkish  provs.  of  Ben  ia  and  Bosnia,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  river  wdth  the  Unna : which 
thence  continues  to  mark  the  boundary.  Hun- 
gary may  lie  considered  generally  as  a large  plain 
sloping  to  the  S.,  and  surrounded  on  every  aide  by 
heights  of  different  elevation,  but  most  consider- 
able in  the  N.  sections  of  the  kingdom. 

Mount<rin*. — The  first  group  of  hills  which  runs 
N.  from  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  is  named  the 
Little  Carpathians,  and  is  of  small  extent  anil 
inconsiderable  elevation.  Granite  and  gneiss, 
overlaid  by  grauwacke,  form  a large  portion  ot 
this  group.  The  adjoining  group,  named  the  Sa- 
vorina,  is  also  composed  of  grauwacke.  A third 
group  called  the  Jablunka  range,  terminates  with 
the  Pass  of  Jablunka,  through  which  the  high 
road  from  the  valley  of  the  Woag  passe*  into 
Silesia.  The  formations  in  the  last-named  group 
arc  grauwacke  on  primitive  limestone,  which 
reaches  a height  of  1,600  to  2.000  ft.  On  the  L. 
side  of  the  Jablunka  Pass  a chain  of  mountains 
commences,  which  stretches  E.  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dunajec.  The  formations  of  this  chain  are,  as  far 
us  Neumarkt,  the  same  with  the  Jablunka;  the 
summit  being  all  of  limestone,  with  grauwacke 
i-u|icrinipo»cd.  At  Neumarkt  the  great  sandstoue 
formation  commences,  and,  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  400tn..  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  the 
K.  Carpathians.  Between  the  Dunajec  and  the 
Poprad,  a branch  of  the  Magura  chain,  situated 
altogether  in  Galicia,  stretches  to  the  SW..  and 
connects  with  the  chain  now  described  an  isolated 
group  of  loftv  mountains,  the  naked  summits  of 
which  rise,  like  so  many  gigantic  sugar- loaves, 
from  the  vale  of  the  Wang  and  the  plain  of  /ip*. 
This  is  the  Tatra  group,  in  which  some  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Carpathians  are  found. 
Thu  summits  of  the  Tatra  are  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  varying  annually 
in  elevation,  from  the  effects  of  thunderstorms  anil 
the  melting  of  the  snow  which  covers  them  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  year.  J he  large  mountain 
group,  of  which  the  Kralowa  Ilura  forms  the 
highest  summit,  covers  a large  portion  of  NW. 
Hungary.  In  some  parts,  the  hills  sink  low  upon 
the  plain,  allowing  easy  jmssage  to  the  railroad 
from  the  capital  of  Hungary  to  Debreczin  and  the 
frontier  of  Russia.  On  the  E..  the  Tatra  cliaiu  b 
bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Waag.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Matra 
group  is  likewise  formed  of  trachyte,  mingled 
| occasionally  with  granite. 

Branching  from  the  N.  Carpathians,  in  the  be- 
ginning only  as  a succession  of  heights,  traversing 
the  level  country  of  Zips,  another  trachyte  mown 
[ tain  chain  of  considerable  elevation  runs  S.  be- 
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tween  the  rivers  Hemad  and  Bodrog,  and  ioin* 
the  Theisa  near  Tokay.  This  mountain  chain, 
named  the  Hegvalla,  is  famous  for  the  opals  found 
within  it,  as  well  as  for  the  wine  grown  u|s>n  its 
S.  slope.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Poprad,  a long 
unbroken  chain  of  the  Carpathians  stretches  E.  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Save,  and  thence  SE.  to 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss. . 

On  the  VV.,  Transylvania  is  divided  from  Hun- 
gary by  a chain  of  low  mountains  lying  between 
the  Szamos  and  the  Maros,  two  riven  which  flow 
W.  to  join  the  Theiss.  Though  the  summits  of 
this  chain  nowhere  exceed  8,600  ft.,  it  is  vet  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  precipitous.  In  the  N.  part, 
limestone  rises  above  the  sandstone ; and  in  the 
S.  summits,  gneiss  and  granite  break  through  the 
upt>er  strata. 

These  mountains  are  composed  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, resting  on  transition  limestone  and  mica 
slate,  with  occasional  interruption  of  syenite,  por- 
phyry, and  other  volcanic  matters,  rich  in  veins 
of  metal  of  various  kinds.  They  stretch  between 
the  Maras,  Czoma,  and  Danube.  The  frontier  of 
the  Ranat  towards  Wallaehia  and  Transylvania, 
is  formed  bv  the  last  offsets  of  the  Carpathians 
towards  the’Danube,  in  the  valley  of  which  river 
the  mica  slate  of  the  Banat  gives  place  to  lime- 
stone. The  rocks  that  close  in  the  river  as  it 
leaves  Hungary,  and  which  are  named  the  Clis- 
sura , are  composed  of  limestone,  traversed  by 
broad  veins  of  quartz.  This  passage,  between  the 
E.  Carpathians  und  the  N.  offsets  of  the  Balkan, 
which  meet  them  on  the  Servian  side,  is  more  than 
70  m.  in  length,  and  ends  with  the  dangerous  rapid 
named  the  Iron  Gate.  (See  Danube!) 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  near  Presburg, 
ore  the  Leitha  mountains,  which  form  the  boun- 
dary towards  Austria,  and  are  offsets  from  the 
Alps,  as  they  subside  from  Styria  towards  the  Da- 
nuta Granite  and  gneiss  appear  in  the  highest 
summits,  on  which  sandstone  and  limestone  for- 
mations lie  superimposed.  The  Bakony  Forest 
hills  stretch  from  the  Danube  towards  the  S., 
dividing  the  lesser  from  the  great  plain  of  Lower 
Hangar)'.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Drava,  this 
chain  dividing  that  river  from  the  Save,  aabridea 
to  the  plain,  but  rises  soon  after  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  turns  E.  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  these  heights.  The  summits  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  offsets  from  the  Alps  are  limestone, 
overlaid  by  tertiary  formations,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  serpentine  and  schist 
rise  in  bold  masses  above  the  secondary  rocks. 
This  chain  of  heights,  called  the  Fraska  Gora, 
terminates  at  Szankamicn,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Theiss. 

The  Julian  Alps  and  their  offsets  cover  Croatia 
and  the  Hungarian  coast  districts,  the  Capella 
and  Villebieh  being  the  last  branches  of  this  runge 
towards  the  S. 

Vales. — In  the  N.  of  Hungary,  the  valleys  are 
verv  numerous,  and  highly  picturesque.  The  glens 
in  the  Tatra  mountains  are  wildly  romantic,  offer- 
ing every  variety  of  rocky  scenery',  and  being  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
The  valley  of  the  Woag  is  most  extensive,  being 
more  than  200  m.  long.  The  rocks  of  Sulyo, 
where  the  Wnag  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Tatra, 
are  amongst  the  most  picturesque  in  Europe. 
The  valley  of  Kohlbach,  that  of  the  Jablunka 
Pass,  and  of  the  five  lake*  in  the  high  Carpathian 
groups,  the  vale  of  the  Czcnm,  in  the  hills  of  the 
Banat.  near  the  bath*  of  Mcluidia,  are  all  highly 
beautiful,  and,  in  mountain  chains  of  lea*  extent, 
would  lie  deemed  grand.  The  valley*  of  the  Save 
(the  Syrmia)  and  the  Drove  contain  some  of  the 
finest  land  and  scenery  of  Europe.  The  climate 


is  like  that  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  unparalleled. 

Plains. — The  plains  of  Hungary  are  very  re- 
markable, the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  con- 
sisting of  two  extensive  levels.  The  plain  of 
Upper  Hungary,  by  far  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Lesser  Carpathian*  and  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Nw.  counties;  W. 
by  the  Leitha  mountains,  and  the  offset*  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  which,  a*  well  a*  the  Croatian  Hills, 
coniine  it  also  on  the  S. ; the  Bakony  Forest 
forming  its  E.  boundary  on  the  E.  as  far  a*  the 
Danube.  This  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Danube 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  is  watered  besides  by  the 
ltaub,  Waag,  and  Neitra.  The  I,ake  of  Neu- 
siedler-See,  at  the  foot  of  the  Leitha  hills,  issues 
from  great  marshes  lying  between  it  and  the 
Danube.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  more  fertile  on 
the  X.  than  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Danube,  but  it 
ever)' where  produces  good  and  abuudant  crops  of 
corn. 

Near  Buda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Bakony  Forest*  and  the  Matra 
chain,  enters  the  large  plain  of  Hungary,  which  it 
traverse*  N.  to  S.,  from  Waitzen  to  Daly  a,  whence 
its  course  i*  E.  The  great  plain  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  Bakony  Forest  hills;  N.  by  the  Hegvalla,  and 
offset*  of  the  Carpathians;  the  frontier  hills  of 
Transylvania  bound  it  E. ; and  the  high  lands  of 
Servia  and  Slavonia  on  the  S.  The  extent  of  this 
plain  is  estimated  at  1,700  »q.  German  miles,  or 

86.000  sq.  English  miles,  and  is  consequently  al>out 

4.000  sq.  m.  larger  than  Ireland.  In  the  whole 
plain  scarcely  a single  point  is  more  than  100  ft. 
almve  thd  level  of  the  Danube,  which,  in  this  part 
of  it*  course,  is  300  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  This 
plain  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Drove  and  Save,  the  Theis*.  with  it*  affluent 
the  Szamos,  Maros,  Kurds,  &c.  The  fall  is  every- 
where very  trifling,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
streams  have  a winding  course,  through  a country 
flooded  by  the  slightest  increase  of  their  waters. 
Many,  such  as  the  Kdros  and  Theiss,  form  a suc- 
cession of  swamps,  and  the  whale  marshy  land  of 
the  plain  i*  estimated  to  cover  a surface  of  2,426 
sq.  m.,  which  is  wholly  reclaimable.  The  Balaton 
Lake  lie*  at  the  S W.  extremity,  at  the  fall  of  the 
Bakonv  Forest  hills.  With  the  exception  of  some 
extensive  sandy  tract*  near  Dchreczin,  and  in  the 
co.  of  Pest,  the  whole  of  this  plain  contains  some 
of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

Rivers. — The  numerous  river*  which  water 
Hungary  fall,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the 
Danube!  which  traverses  the  kingdom  in  a general 
SE.  direction.  The  distance  along  the  stream, 
from  Presburg,  where  it  enters,  to  Orsova,  where 
it  leaves,  Hungary,  is  680  m.  Its  direction  from 
Presburg  to  Waitzen  is  E. ; but  here  it  make*  a 
sudden  turn  S.,  and  runs  S.  to  the  juncture  of  the 
Drove,  from  which  point  it*  general  course  to  Or- 
sova i*  E.  by  S.  Of  the  30  navigable  rivers  which 
are  it*  tributaries,  several  of  the  largest  belong  to 
this  country.  The  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Theiss,  420  m.  long,  rising  in  Transylvania, 
and  flowing  N W.  to  lat.  48°  30'  X.,  and  long.  22° 
1 0'  E.,  whence  it  runs  S.  by  W.,  in  a very  irregular 
channel,  which,  for  about  180  ro„  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Danube.  It*  chief  tributary  is  the 
Maros.  (See  Theihs.)  The  other  affluents  on 
the  N.  side  arc  the  Wang  and  Neutra,  the  Gran 
and  the  Eapel.  Of  the  S.  affluents,  the  most  im- 
portant i*  the  Drove,  which  rises  in  the  Puazther- 
thal  of  the  Tvrol,  and  lias  an  E.  course  of  380  m. 
through  a plain  country;  it  is  navigable  from 
Villnch,  in  Carinthia.  (See  Dbavk.)  The  second 
in  size  is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  runs  E.  by  S.,  joining  the  main  stream  near 
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Belgrade.  Length  aboat  340  m.  The  Rub  is  of 
considerable  size ; but  the  rest  are  unimportant. 
Since  1851,  regular  lines  of  steamers  are  running 
on  all  the  navigable  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Danube.  (For  further  particulars,  see  Danube.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  in  Hungary  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  the  Danube,  is  the 
Popra'i,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Krivan,  very 
near  that  of  the  White  Waag.  The  Poprad 
traverses  the  level  country  of  Zips,  passes  through  | 
the  mountains  near  Muszvna,  into  Galicia,  and 
unites  with  the  Dunajeo,  which  falls  into  the  ! 
Vistula.  At  Lublo,  in  Zips,  the  Poprad  is  navi- 
gable for  rafts. 

Canal*. — No  country  is  letter  adapted  for,  or 
more  needs,  canals  than  Hungnry.  The  greater 
number  of  those  hitherto  made  have  been  cut  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  winding  rivers.  Such  are 
the  Leitha  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Wieselburg:  the 
Albert- KarnsiczA  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Borauy,  and 
the  cuts  for  the  regulation  of  the  Kurds,  in  Hcves 
co.,  and  of  the  Berea va,  in  the  Banar.  Other  cuts, 
on  a large  scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the  La- 
ton*  za  in  the  co.  of  Beregh,  and  of  the  Surviz,  in 
the  cos.  of  Wesprim,  Sthulweissenburg,  Tolna,  and 
SzUmegh.  The  most  remarkable  canal  in  Hun- 
gary, however,  is  the  Francis  or  Bacs  canal,  be- 
tween the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  It  is  nearly 
70  m.  long,  and  at  the  level  of  the  water  is  8 ft. 
deep  and  GO  ft  broad.  The  difference  between 
the  levels  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  is  27  ft., 
which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The  entire  cost  of  J 
this  undertaking  was  300,000/.  A similar  canal 
between  the  Theiss,  near  Szegedin,  and  the 
Danube,  near  Pest,  is  projected. 

The  Rcga  canal,  between  the  Temcs,  near  Te- 
meswar.  and  the  Theiss,  near  Tittel,  is  on  a smaller 
scale,  but  a most  useful  undertaking,  and  a source 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  Banat. 

I jakes. — Hungary  possesses  two  of  the  largest 
lakes  of  Europe;  the  Xeusiedler-See  (Hung,  j 
Fert'6-Tava ),  in  Upper  Hungary,  lying  S.  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  cos.  of  Oericnburg  and  Eisenburg, 
is  25  m.  long,  12  m.  bread,  ami  from  9 to  13  ft. 
deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  without  ap|taront 
cause,  often  receding  from  the  tanks,  and  then 
again  tilling  and  overflowing  them.  Lake  Ba- 
laton, situated  in  the  great  plain,  nt  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Neusielder-See,  is  nearly  50  m.  long 
by  10  m.  bread,  and  receives  the  river  Syala  on  1 
the  W.  side.  The  water  is  very  slightly  tainted  ! 
with  salt.  Besides  large  lakes,  Hungary  pos-  , 
sesscs  an  almost  inconceivable  number  of  stagnant  I 
sheets  of  water.  Some  in  the  laqiathian  moun-  1 
tains,  though  small,  are  especially  worthy  of ! 
notice;  these  are  the  White,  the  Green,  and  the 
Bed  lakes.  The  Green  Lake  is  4,704,  the  While 
Lake  5,224  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  both  are  enclosed 
by  high  and  precipitous  granite  rocks.  There  are 
many  mineral  springs  in  Hungary,  the  principal 
of  which  are  at  Mehadia,  in  the  Banat,  at  Trent-  j 
chin  on  the  Waag,  and  at  Bartfeld,  in  the  N.  | 
chain  of  the  Carpal  hians. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Hungary  may  be  di-  | 
vided  into  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  varying  accord-  ; 
ing  to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  climate  of 
the  Carjwit liians,  including  the  high  lands  of  NW. 
Hungary,  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is  \ 
the  warmest ; the  climate  of  the  high  lands  S.  of  j 
the  Danube  being  a menu  between  both.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Buda,  which  represents  the  | 
mean  climate  of  Hungary,  is  stated  to  be  10° 
Reaumur,  or  54°  30'  Fahr.,  corresponding  nearly  I 
with  the  mean  temp,  of  Nantes.  At  Nantes,  how- 
ever, the  difference  between  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer averages  15°  Reaum.,  and  the  range  is  17°; 
whereas,  at  Buda,  the  average  difference  is  21°, 


and  the  range  23°.  In  the  great  plain  the  mean 
tempi,  is  12°  48'  Reaum.,  or  the  same  as  at  Milan. 
(Berghaus.)  The  mean  fall  of  rain  at  Buda  is  1G 
inches,  the  number  of  rainy  days  being  about  112; 
the  average  of  all  Germany  being  150  days.  In 
the  high  Carpathians,  the  yearly  average  is  doubt- 
less very  much  greater ; whereas  the  summer  an«l 
autumn,  in  the  low  lands,  are  usually  seasons  of 
drought,  unfavourable  alike  to  agriculture  and 
river  navigation. 

Vegetable  Production a. — The  products  of  Hun- 
gary embrace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Europe, 
from  the  Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpa- 
thians, to  the  rice  and  cotton  plaut,  so  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  Banat,  and  the  olive,  which 
thrives  in  the  coast  district  In  the  hills,  especially 
in  the  Carpathian  district,  fir  forests  abound  ; but 
along  the  plains  aud  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the 
Drave,  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests  are  found. 
The  oak  forests  yield  large  quantities  of  gall 
apples,  and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on 
the  acorns  and  beech  most.  The  increase  of  pop. 
everywhere  intrt»duces  improved  fruit  plantations 
ami  the  S.  slope  of  every  elevation  is  found  covered 
with  vines  and  orchards.  The  well-known  liqueur 
Shicowitza  ( Shiva  plum)  is  made  from  the  plums 
grown  in  the  S.  parts  'Hie  grajtes  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  one  species,  the  fur  mint  grape,  of  which 
the  Tokay  wine  is  made,  is  |ieculiar  to  Hungary. 
The  extent  of  the  wine  country,  including  the  fall 
of  the  hills  to  the  two  plains  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Save  and  Drove,  is  mere  than  2,000  English 
miles  long,  measured  in  a straight  line.  Many 
districts,  such  as  the  Krasko  Gora  hills  in  Slavonia, 
ami  the  hills  near  Buda,  yield  a heavy  red  wine, 
which,  with  care,  might  easily  be  fitted  for  ex- 
portation. The  water  melon  in  the  great  plain 
has  obtained  a kind  of  national  celebrity ; it  often 
attains  a weight  of  30  lbs.  and  upwards.  Tobacco 
is  particularly  fine.  Dve-plants  of  all  kinds, 
madder,  woad,  ami  safflower,  succeed  wherever 
they  are  cultivated ; but  what  Is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence, the  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  Is  largely  exported. 
Of  other  cereal  plants,  little  more  is  grown  than  is 
required  for  local  consumption,  excepting  maize, 
much  of  which  is  sent  to  Italy.  Rapeaecd  aud 
hemp,  also  the  produce  of  the  marshes,  are  objects 
of  trade  ; and  poppies,  for  oil,  are  much  cultivated. 
The  laurel,  the  lmirus  limes,  arbutus,  cedar,  and 
other  evergreens,  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  winter 
cold. 

Animal*.— Among  the  animals,  the  bear  of  the 
Carpathians  is  the  most  remarkable;  and  in  au- 
tumn he  often  visits  the  oak  and  beech  forests  of 
the  low'  countries : wolves  arc  more  numerous. 
The  small  lynx,  wild  cat.  and  wild  taars  are  found 
in  all  i*rts.  There  are  inanv  varieties  of  the  dog; 
one  of  the  finest  is  the  wolf-dog,  found  in  every 
shepherd's  cottage.  The  chamois  ami  marmot  arc 
inhab.  of  the  Carpathians;  and  stags,  roebucks 
foxes,  and  hares  are  common,  though  seldom  pre- 
served for  game.  Among  birds,  the  golden  eagle, 
as  a stray  visitor,  and  the  stone  eagle,  more  fre- 
quently, various  kinds  of  kites,  hawks,  bustanls. 
and  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  black  game;  ami 
all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  thrive  remarkably  in 
the  S.  parts,  and  have  beautiful  plumage.  Herons* 
plumes  are  taken  as  rent  in  some  parts  of  Tran- 
sylvania. Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary, 
especially  in  the  Theiss,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  fish-river  in  Europe;  amongst  these,  the 
sturgeon  and  the  fogasch  of  Lake  Balaton  (Perm 
luciopercft)  arc  much  esteemed.  The  entomology  of 
Hungary’  is  richer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, owing  to  the  extensive  forests  and  large 
swampy  tracts  of  the  warmer  district*.  In  the 
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forests  along  the  Save,  canthnrides  are  gathere<L  | 
Wasps  and  hornets  build  enormous  nests  in  the 
sandy  plains,  which  are  not  exterminated  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  Swarms  of  gnats  of  peculiar 
kinds  occur  in  the  Banat.  One  kind,  which  is 
harmless,  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Theisa,  and  in- 
creases so  rapidly  at  the  breeding  time,  as  to  cover 
the  stream  like  a thick  coat  of  moss,  and  even  to 
impede  the  navigation.  In  this  state,  the  masses 
of  insects  are  collected  by  the  peasantry,  and 
given  as  food  to  the  cattle.  Another  more  for- 
midable insect,  the  Columbacz  gnat,  issues  from 
the  caverns  of  limestone  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  spreads  in  swarms  over  the  ad- 
jacent. plains,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cattle. 
Locusts  are  often  met  with;  and  the  destruction  of 
their  eggs,  which  they  lay  deep  in  the  earth,  is  a 
work  of  great  labour.  The  leeches  of  S.  Hungary,  j 
especially  those  from  the  Neusiedler-Scc.  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade.  (Paget’s  Hung.,  L 
39.) 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  very  important. 
Nearly  all  the  metals  are  met  with  in  the  king- 
dom. They  are  mostly  found  in  the  central  tra- 
chyte groups  of  NVV.  Hu ngaiy.  Gold  is  found  at 
Sell  emnitz,  in  a whitish  compact  limestone,  alter- 
nating with  syenite  and  porphyrv.  At  Kbnigs- 
berg,  Telke  Banya,  and  in  the  still  richer  mines  of 
Nagy  Banya,  on  the  frontier  of  Transylvania,  the 
ore  is  found  in  small  conglomerations,  or  thin 
veins,  in  soft  snndlike  masses  ot  decayed  pumice- 
stone,  lving  on  and  in  excavationsof  the  trachyte, 
or  on  the  porphyry,  exactly  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  ores  described  by  Humboldt,  in 
the  Mexican  mines  of  Villaljtando.  Silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead  arc  found  mingled  with  gold  at  Kum- 
nitz,  Schemnitz,  Nagy  Banya,  Telke  Banvn,  in 
the  trachite  group  of  the  Hegyalla,  near  'fokav, 
and  in  the  Banat.  A solution  of  copper,  locally 
known  as  cement-water,  is  found  in  many  parts; 
and  from  this  copper  is  easily  obtained.  Sulphur 
and  arsenic  are  found  at  all  the  above-named 
places;  the  former  in  masses  at  Kadoltoi,  in  Croa- 
tia. Another  mineral  |>oculiar  to  the  trachyte  and 
jHuphyry  rocks  is  the  alum-stone,  found  in  the 
breccias  of  Beregh,  near  Tokav,  and  Farad,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Mntra  mountains,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  position  and  quality  with  tin*  alum- 
stone  of  the  Apennines.  Cohalt  is  a valuable 
mineral,  which  occur*  in  many  parts,  but  espe- 
cially at  Dohschnu.  in  the  N.  of  Hungary.  In 
the  extensive  sandstone  hill  stretching  from  the 
Dunajec  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  coal-hedn 
occur,  containing  large  quantities  of  the  carbonate 
of  irou,  some  of  which  yield  31  per  cent,  of  metal. 
Mineral  salt  is  found  extensively  in  the  same 
sandstone  in  the  N.  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The 
richest  mines  ore  those  of  the  county  of  M arm  arm. 
Indeed,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  great  plain 
of  Hungary  is  by  some  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dance of  tiie  various  salts,  muriates,  and  others, 
that  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  which  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  appearance  of  the  numerous  ponds  which  | 
yield  soda,  and  from  their  colour  are  termed  white 
lakes.  These  soda-lakes  arc  scattered  over  the 
great  plain,  from  the  county  of  Szatlnnnr  to  that 
of  Boos;  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
counties  of  Stuhlweissenburg  ami  Oedenberg. 
Nitre  is  found  iu  these  counties  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  whole  empire.  The  last  mine- 
ral production  to  be  mentioned  is  opal,  found  in 
dumps  of  a siliceous  stone,  met  with  iu  pearl-stone 
rocks.  (Beudant.)  The  pearl  stone  presents  it- 
self in  connection  with  trachyte  and  porphyry,  in 
several  parts  of  Hungary,  over  a range  of  600  aq. 
m. ; and  rising  900,  and  even  1,200  ft.  above  the 
adjacent  plains.  The  clumps  above  mentioned 
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are  hollow,  the  inside  surface  coloured,  and  consist- 
ing of  delicate  siliceous  substances — sometimes 
I chalcedony,  sometimes  the  stone  called  half-opal. 
The  opal  is  found  within  it,  lying  in  the  hollows, 
like  a kernel  in  a nutshell,  exactly  as  Humboldt, 

| in  similar  geological  strata,  found  the/Sre  opal,  at 
i Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  The  hyalite  partakes  both 
! of  the  nature  of  the  opal  and  of  the  chalcedony; 

; and,  as  well  as  the  garnet,  is  found  in  the  clefts  of 
the  |>earl-Htono  rocks.  The  greatest  extent  of 
pearl-stone  rocks  occurs  in  the  Hegyalla,  or  Tokay 
group,  where  the  celebrated  opal  mines  of  Czeme - 
i citxa  are  situated,  not  far  from  E peri es,  which  an- 
nually vield  a considerable  quantity;  but,  being 
fanned  W a private  speculator,  nothing  is  suffered 
to  transpire  respecting  their  product.  The  most, 
beautiful  are  the  Iris  opals,  which  arc  seldom  found 
larger  than  a franc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seems 
to  de|>end  on  the  water  with  which  they  arc  satu- 
rated, as  they  lose  their  brilliancy  on  being  heated, 
but  regain  it  when  laid  in  water.  The  largest  opal 
of  which  we  have  any  account  (weight  17  ox.)  is 
preserved  in  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
The  tire  opal  is  next  in  price;  then  come  the  half- 
opals, the  i as  per  opal,  and  wood  opals,  which  arc 
very  abundant,  and  which,  as  was  before  observed, 
are  found  in  many  other  spots;  not  being,  like  the 
Iris  opal,  confined  to  the  hills  of  Czemewitza. 

Area  ami  Population. — The  official  population 
returns  of  Hungary,  as  given  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, are  founded  on  a survey  of  the  country 
made  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  to  which  additions 
have  been  annually  made.  The  area  of  Hungary 
is  estimated  to  comprise  78,822  Eng.  aq.  m.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  enumeration,  made  in  1787, 
the  country  had  a population  of  7,120,394,  which 
was  found  to  have  increased  in  1805,  to  7,901,414, 
or  12  per  cent,  in  18  years.  A rough  enumeration 
or  rather  estimate  of  the  year  1820,  gave  a pop.  of 
8,904,717,  which  was  stated  to  have  increased,  in 
1887,  to  10,27080,  But  the  oetisna  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  of  Oct.  31,  1857,  only  found  a popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  military,  of  9,900,785,  showing 
thnt  either  the  numl>er  of  inhabitants  had  de- 
creased, or,  what  seems  more  probable,  that  the 
previous  estimates  had  been  too  high.  Hungary 
contains  several  large  cities.  Pest,  at  the  census 
of  1857,  hail  a pop.,  excL  military,  of  133,566 ; 
Buda.  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  immediately 
opposite,  55,240 ; and  Debreczin,  37.480.  Several 
towns  count  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhab*. ; 
and  even  many  villages  are  equally  populous.  In 
winter,  the  rural  pop.  is  usually  Collected  in  the 
villages ; but  in  summer  they  are  scattered  accord- 
ing to  their  occupations  and  possessions,  living 
either  in  small  houses  on  the  Pusztas,  where  the 
cattle  graze,  or  in  detached  fanning  establish- 
ments, which  are  often  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  villages.  During  the  grazing  season,  the 
|**asants,  in  large  numbers,  spend  their  time  with 
the  flocks  and  herds  intrusted  to  them,  in  the  ex- 
tensive pastures.  The  increasing  subdivision  of 
property  has  a tendency  to  diminish  this  nomadic 
system.  The  herdsmen  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent names,  such  as  the  horse-herd,  the  cow-herd, 
and  the  swine-herd. 

The  people  of  Hungary  consist  of  six  distinct 
races  namely,  the  Magyars,  the  Germans,  the 
Slowacks,  or  ^Slavonians,  the  Croats,  the  Walln- 
chians,  and  the  Kusniaks.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  numbers  of  each,  as  there  is  a great 
blending  of  races  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  west,  where  the  German  ami 
Magyar  elements  fuse  into  each  other.  It  is  com- 
monly asserted  that,  one-half  the  inhabitants  ore 
true  Magyars. 

Condition  of  the  People, — In  the  prova.  on  this 
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aide  the  Tbeia*,  the  Magyars  come  into  contact 
with  the  Rusniaks;  in  the  prov.  beyond  the 
Thei**,  with  the  Wallachians  and  Illvrian  or  Ser- 
vian Slavonians;  in  the  prov.  on  ibis  side  the 
Danube,  with  the  Croatian*,  and  in  that  beyond 
the  Danube  with  the  Slowacks,  or  Slavonians. 
The  Magyars  thus  occupy  the  heart  of  a country 
l>ounded  on  every  aide  by  other  nations,  which, 
separately  taken,  are  inferior  to  them  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  arc,  besides,  disunited  by  religious 
difference*.  Of  the  4,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  Ma- 
gyars, more  than  one-half  are  Protestants,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  confession  being  that  most  spread  amongst 
them.  They  are  a manly  and  active  nice,  possess- 
ing frankness  of  character,  and  many  other  esti- 
mable qualities.  Their  general  manner  is  serious ; 
but  in  the  hours  of  gaiety  and  feasting  they  in- 
dulge in  tumultuous  joy.  The  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  flic  Magyar  over  his  neighbours  of  other 
races  is  altogether  one  of  character,  for,  in  learn- 
ing. the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the  middle  classes, 
are  la-hind  the  Herman*.  The  hussar  jacket,  with 
light  pantaloons,  and  the  ezictmm , or  light  boots, 
and  a huge  brimmed  hat,  form  the  costume  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  in 
full  dress  by  the  higher  classes  is  well  know  n,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  part  for  the  uniform  of  hussar 
regiments  in  althost  every  country.  The  attila , or 
frock,  and  the  matte,  or  long  sureoat,  trimmed  with 
fur,  are  often  substituted  for  the  dotlman,  or  short 
hussar  jacket.  The  kalpak%  or  fur  cap,  with  the 
costly  heron's  feather,  forms  the  national  head- 
gear;  and,  on  otlicial  occasions,  the  sabre  is  an  in- 
dispensable addition  to  a gentleman’s  attire. 

The  Slowack,  or  Slavonian  inhabitant  of  the 
N W.  parts  of  Hungary,  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  Moravians,  whom  he  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance, and  whose  customs  and  language  he 
preserves.  The  Croatian  peasant  is  not  so  for- 
tunate in  the  tenure  of  hia  land  os  the  .Mowack, 
and  feels  more  acutely  the  pressure  both  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  lonls.  Still  the  Walluchs 
in  £.  Hungary,  and  the  Rusniak  Slavonians  of 
the  N.,  are  far  behind  both  the  Slowacks  and 
Creations  in  point  of  education,  and  have  a lan- 
guage that  has  no  literature.  The  Wallachians 
almost  universally  profess  the  Schismatic,  and  the 
Russuiaks  the  United  Greek.  confession.  The 
Illyrians,  or  Servian  emigrants  of  the  Banat,  u»e 
a Slavonian  dialect,  similiar  to  that  of  the  Croa- 
tian*, and  the  majority  of  the  books  printed  in 
ServiA  are  written  in  thia  province.  In  fact  the 
written  characters  constitute  the  only  difference, 
the  Servians  using  the  Russian,  while  the  Croatian* 
adhere  to  the  Roman  character.  The  external 
appearance  of  tho  Wallachians  at  once  declares 
them  to  be  strangers  amongst  the  Slavonian  ami 
Hungarian  inhabitants.  Their  light  active  figures,  . 
dork  complexion,  ami  the  resemblance  to  Italian  : 
in  their  dialect,  proclaims  their  Romanic  descent. 
The/  name  themselves  Iiunwuni,  are  poor,  light- 
hearted, but  mostly  ignorant  peasants,  foml  of  i 
brilliaut  colours  in  their  dress,  when  their  means  I 
allow  of  it,  and  submissive  under  oppression. 

The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  with  the  j 
exception  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  pur-  j 
chased  property  in  Hungary,  are  of  Magyar  origin  I 
in  the  Hungarian  provinces, and  mostly  Slavonians 
in  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  Their  privileges  are  : 
more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  nobles  l 
of  the  continent  generally,  and  the  rank  is  held 
by  great  numbers,  whose  property  does  not  exceed 
that  of  a peasant.  Their  numbers  can  only  be 
learned  approximative!}’,  as  they  refuse  to  submit 
to  any  continued  registration.  Of  late  years,  the  j 
higher  classes  have  been  laudably  active  in  endea- 
vouring to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  j 


! orders  by  the  foundation  of  schools  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  useful  works,  and  their  private  bene- 
ficence has  been  effectually  aided  by  the  legisla- 
tive measure  of  1836,  which  so  much  extended 
the  civil  rights  of  the  peasant*.  By  the  act  of  the 
diet  of  that  year,  called  the  ‘ U Khartum,  the  nobles 
gave  up  in  principle  two  of  the  most  obnoxious 
privilege*  of  their  order — freedom  from  taxation, 
and  the  right  of  being  judges  in  their  own  causes 
1 in  manorial  courts;  anti  agreed  that  disputes  be- 
J tween  peasants  and  their  lonls  should  be  referred 
, to  a court  formed  of  indifferent  proprietors  of 
magisterial  rank,  headed  by  the  Viccshuhbrichter , 
or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county.  The  former 
heavy  |>enalties  for  slight  offences  were  modified, 
and  appeals  were  admitted  from  these  to  the 
higher  courts  of  the  kingdom.  The  exemption 
frem  taxation  was  waived,  not  by  a voluntary 
i acceptance  of  burdens,  which  would  have  oc- 
i ca*ioncd  a vast  revolution  in  property,  and  endan- 
J gcred  one  of  the  most  valuable  advantages  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  but  by  the  enactment, 
that  if  a noble  purchased  a peasant's  holding  liable 
! to  taxation,  the  noble  should  continue  to  pay  the 
1 impost.  In  some  rcsj>ecfs  the  lonls  were  placed 
in  a disadvantageous  position  by  the  new  law,  aw 
the  peasants  may  leave,  sell,  or  transfer  their 
holdings  at  will,  whereas  the  lord  has  no  power 
over  them,  except  that  of  execution  for  rent.  The 
amount  of  rent  payable  for  peasants'  holdings  was 
then,  nlso,  fixed  by  the  custom  of  each  county. 
The  extent  of  a session,  or  full  peasant's  holding, 
varies  in  different  parts  ; 16  joch*  of  arable  land, 
with  6 jochs  of  pasture  (together  30  acres),  being 
the  smallest,  and  the  largest  (in  the  county  of 
Arva)  being  40  jochs.  The  right  of  drawing  wood 
from  the  scignorial  forests,  of  fattening  pigs  on  the 
acorns,  and  other  privileges,  still  remain  to  attest 
the  patrimonial  tie  which  once  existed  between 
the  lord  and  his  dependents.  The  |>ca*ant  gives 
for  hi*  holding  one  dav’s  laltour  in  the  week,  with 
a waggon  and  two  horses,  or  two  days'  hand 
labour  in  all  counties  excepting  the  Banat  and 
Slavonia.  These  last-named  districts  have  peculiar 
customs  respecting  tenures.  A small  sum  of  money 
and  a part  ( 1 —7 ( li  to  1-lHh)  of  the  produce  are 
likewise  paid  to  the  lord,  which  may  be  redeemed, 
or  converted  into  a rent -charge.  The  small  tithe 
and  the  tithe  of  reclaimed  land  were  abandoned  by 
the  landlords.  To  this  decree  of  the  diet,  which, 
a*  a voluntary  act  of  self-renunciation  by  the 
nobles,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
nation,  other  measures  have  since  been  added  <>f 
scarcely  leas  importance.  A decree  of  the  diet  of 
1^39  secures  to  the  jK-asant  the  right  of  disposing 
by  will  of  nil  kinds  of  property.  In  1H40  the  diet 
passed  a bill,  declaring  Catholics  and  Protestants 
to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  contracts  of 
! marriage,  neither  confession  living  suffered  to  im- 
pose restraints  upon  the  other,  and  admitting  Jews 
to  equal  rights  with  other  commoners  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  if 
the  Hungarian  nation  set  a high  value  upon  a 
constitution  which  has  procured  them  so  many 
advantages,  without  exposing  the  country  to  the 
trials  and  disturbances  to  which  states  under  a 
strictly  monarchist  government  are  constantly 
subject.  To  the  Magyars  as  a nation,  rather  than 
to  the  Slavonian*,  is  the  merit  due  of  firmly  ujt- 
holding  their  national  institutions. 

The  Herman*,  as  settlers,  are  most  numerous 
in  the  county  of  Zip*,  in  the  Banat,  and  in  the 
mining  districts;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
town*,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  trading  popu- 
lation is  Herman,  in  the  country  parts  the  inn- 
keepers are  mostly  Herman*. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  work,  ‘ Hungary  and  Transyl- 
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vania,'  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
various  customs  of  the  peasantry  : — * The  cottage 
of  the  Hungarian  peasant  (Magyar),  for  the  most 
part  a long  one-storied  building,  presenting  to  the 
street  only  a gable  end,  which  is  generally  pierced 
with  two  small  windows, — or  rather  peep-holes, 
for  they  are  very  rarely  more  than  a foot  square, 
— below  which  is  a rustic  seat,  overshadowed  by 
a tree.  The  yard  is  separated  from  the  street, 
sometimes  by  a handsome  double  gateway  and 
stately  wall sometimes  by  a neat  fence  formed 
of  reeds,  or  of  the  straw  of  maize : and  sometimes 
by  a broken  hedge,  presenting  that  dilapidated 
state  of  half  freedom,  half  restraint,  in  which  pigs 
and  children  so  much  delight,  where  they  can  at 
once  enjoy  liberty  and  set  at  nought  control. 
Passing  through  the  gateway  of  one  of  these  cot- 
tages, wc  entered  the  tirst  door  which  led  into  the 
kitchen,  on  cither  side  of  which  was  a good-sized 
dwelling-room.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  was  itself  small,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a hearth  4 ft.  high,  on  which 
was  blazing  a wood  fire,  with  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal.  The  room  to  the  left,  with  the  two 
little  peep-holes  to  the  street,  was  evidently  the 
best,  for  it  was  that  into  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  show  us.  In  one  corner  was  a wooden 
seat,  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  before  it  an  oaken 
table,  so  solid  that  it  seemed  fixed  there  too;  on 
the  opposite  side  stood  the  large  earthenware 
stove;  while  a third  corner  was  occupied  by  a 
curious  phenomenon — a low  bedstead,  heaped  up 
to  the  ceiling  with  feat her-beds.  The  use  of  this 
piece  of  furniture  completely  puzzled  us — to  sleep 
on  it  was  impossible ; and  we  were  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  count  for  an  explanation,  who  assured 
us  it  was  an  article  of  luxury,  on  which  the  Hun- 
garian peasant  prided  himself  highly.  For  sleep- 
ing he  prefers  to  lay  bis  hard  mat  trass  on  the 
wooden  bench,  or  even  on  the  floor,  but,  like  other 
people  who  think  themselves  wiser,  an  exhibition 
of  profuse  expenditure  in  articles  of  luxury — 
fcatner  be«ls  arc  his  fancy — flatters  his  vanity. 
These  beds  are  generally  a part  of  his  wife* 
dowry.  In  the  favourite  comer  we  commonly 
ohserved — for  thp  peasants  of  Zinkcndorf  arc 
Catholics— a gilded  crucitix,  or  a rudely  coloured 
Mater  dolorosa,  the  Penates  of  the  family,  while 
all  round  hung  a goodly  array  of  pots  and  pans,  a 
modest  mirror,  perhaps  even  a painted  set  of  coffee 
cups,  and  sometimes  a drinking  cup  of  no  ordinary 
dimensions.  A Protestant  peasant  supplies  the  i 
place  of  saints  and  virgins  with  heads  of  Kaiser , 
Franzel  and  Prince  Schwnrtzenherg,  and  not  un- 
frequently  Napoleon  and  Wellington  look  terrible 
things  at  each  other  across  the  room. 

* The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  kitchen  was  furnished  with  more  ordinary 
benches  and  tables,  and  served  for  the  common 
eating  and  sleeping  mom  of  the  family.  Beyond 
this,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  was  a store- 
room and  dairy,  and  below  it  aeellar.  The  store- 
room well  deserved  its  name  ; for  such  quantities 
of  turn  (kind  of  cheese),  bird,  fruits,  dry  herbs,  and 
pickles  laid  up  for  winter  use,  1 never  saw;  and  in 
some  houses  the  cellar  was  not  less  plentifully 
supplied,  and  that  too  with  very  tfdcrable  wine. 
The  cow-house  was  rarely  without  one  or  two 
tenants:  the  stable  boasted  a pair,  or  sometimes 
four  horses;  the  pigsties,  it  is  true,  were  empty, 
but  only  l>ecausc  the  pigs  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  stubble-fields ; ami  to  these  most  of  the 
houses  added  sheepfulds  and  poultry-pens — pre- 
senting altogether  jterhaps  as  good  a picture  of  a 
rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  as  one  could  find  in 
any  part  of  the  world,'  (i.  *287.) 

* It  would  be  easy,’  adds  the  same  writer,  ‘to 
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find  a contrast  to  this: — Tnke  G , a small 

village  of  the  N.  of  Hungary,  difficult  of  access 
from  the  bad  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not 
favoured  by  nature  with  the  richest  of  soils.  The 
peasants  love  the  brandy-bottle  and  hate  their 

landlord.  The  Baron  B lives  in  Vienna,  and 

lets  his  village  to  a greedv  Jew,  who  grinds  out  of 
the  people  every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no 
matter  now  injurious  ultimately  such  conduct 
may  prove  to  them  or  to  their  master.  The  dingy 
cottages  are  built  of  unhewn  firs,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  plastered  with  mud  on  the  inside : 
they  rarely  consist  of  two,  and  generally  only  of 
one  chamber,  where  the  whole  family  must  live. 
Attached  to  the  house  is  a shed  for  the  oxen  and 

Figs ; horses  and  sheep  they  have  none.  I confess 
cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the  interior  of  the 

cottages  here  as  at  Z ; for  in  going  towards 

them  1 stepped  up  to  the  knees  in  a mass  of 
putrefying  hemp;  which,  with  the  filthy  Appear- 
ance of  the  children  crowding  the  threshold, 
effectually  cooled  my  curiosity.  Such  are  the 
varieties  to  In*  found  among  the  Hungarian  pea- 
santry; nor  have  1 in  Z or  G chosen 

exaggerated  instances  of  either  class.’  (i.  291.) 

Of  the  Slowack  peasantry  Mr.  Paget  does  not 
give  so  favourable  a picture.  ‘The  peasant's 
house  is  almost  always  built  of  the  unhewn  stems 
of  the  pine,  covered  with  straw  thatch,  carelessly 
and  ill  made ; its  interior  is  not  over  clean,  and 
the  pig,  oxen,  and  goats  arc  on  far  too  familiar 
terms  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  rare 
amongst  them  to  sec  those  neatly  fenced  farm- 
yard*, largo  barns  and  stables,  and  well-made 
corn  stacks,  which  arc  so  often  met  with  among 
the  Magyars.  How  far  this  may  depend  on  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; that  it 
does  not  depejid  on  any  greater  seventy  of  the 
landlord  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  us  I have 
hoard  insinuated,  my  own  observations  convinced 
me.  The  men  arc  in  general  about  the  middle 
size,  strongly  formed,  of  a light  complexion,  with 
broad  and  coarse  features  half-shaded  bv  their 
long  flaxen  hair;  in  some  particular  districts, 
however,  there  are  found  Among  them  singularly 
tine  and  handsome  men — as  a military  friend  of 
mine  observed,  ready-made  grenadiers.  The 
peasant  women  when  young  sometimes  are 
pretty,  but  hHnl  labour  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  pretensions  to  comeliness.* 
(i.  86.) 

The  Wallnchians,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, stand  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 
‘The  Magyar  peasant  holds  the  Wallacks  in  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.  He  calls  them  a people 
who  let  their  shirts  hang  out,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  wear  that  article  of  clothing  over  the 
hover  part  of  their  drees ; and  classes  them  with 
the  Jew*  and  Gipsies.  Even  when  living  in  the 
same  village,  the  Magyar  never  intermarries  with 
the  Wallack. 

‘ That  the  WallAck  is  idle  and  drunken,  it  would 
he  very  difficult  to  deny.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  you  will  see  him  lying  in  the  sun,  sleep- 
ing all  the  more  comfortably  because  he  knows 
he  ought  to  l»«  working.  His  com  is  always  the 
last  cut,  and  it  is  very  often  left  to  shell  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  timely  gathering,  yet  scarcely 
a winter  passes  that  he  is  not  starving  with  hun- 
ger. If  he  have  a waggon  to  drive,  he  is  generally 
found  asleep  at  the  liottom  of  it;  if  he  have  a 
message  to  carry,  ten  to  one.  but  he  gets  drunk  on 
the  way,  and  slee|M*  over  the  time  in  which  it 
should  be  executed.  But  if  it  be  difficult  to  deny 
these  faults,  it  Is  easy  to  Hud  a palliat  ion  for  them. 
The  half-forced  labour  with  which  the  Hungarian 
peasants  pay  their  rent,  has  a natural  tendency  to 
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produce,  not  only  a disposition,  hut  a detertnina- 
tion,  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  any  given  time. 
Add  to  this,  that  at  least  a third  part  of  the  year 
is  occupied  by  feasts  and  fasts,  when,  by  their 
religion,  labour  is  forbidden  them  ; that  the  double 
tithes  of  the  church  and  landlord  check  improve- 
ment; that  the  injustice  with  which  they  have 
been  treated  has  destroyed  all  confidence  injustice, 
and  every  sentiment  of  security ; and  it  will  not 
then  be  difficult  to  guess  whv  they  are  idle.  The 
weakness  of  body  induced  f>y  bad  nourishment, 
and  still  more  by  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  are  maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which 
Catholicism  has  no  idea,  and  which  often  reduces 
them  to  the  last  degree  of  debility,  and  sometimes 
even  causes  death,  is  another  very  efficient  cause. 
Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  ornament  their 
burial-places  by  planting  a tree  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave;  but  instead  of 
the  funeral  cypress,  they  plant  the  Sicetsohcn,  or 
plum,  from  which  they  make  their  brandy, — a 
very  literal  illustration  of  seeking  consolation  from 
the' tomb.  For  the  death  of  near  relations  they 
mourn  by  going  bareheaded  for  a certain  time,— 
a severe  test  of  sincerity  in  a country  where  the 
excesses  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  great  as  here,  (it 

sty 

The  dress  of  the  Wallachian  women  consists  of 
a long  white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or 
blue  wool  at  the  collar  and  cuffs ; two  aprons, 
hound  before  and  behind,  serving  in  place  of  pet- 
ticoat and  gown ; and  these  aprons  are  not  unfre- 
quently  formed  of  coloured  laces,  hanging  down  ' 
like  a fringe  to  the  ankles.  The  colours  are  some-  \ 
times  very  brilliant,  and  the  stripes  run  both  hori- 
zontally and  jierpendicularly,  forming  the  pattern 
of  a Scotch  plaid.  The  Wallacbians  of  Transyl- 
vania dress  more  showily  than  those  of  Hungary; 
and  their  costume  is  often  ornamental,  and  even 
rich.  A small  sheep-skin  jacket,  trimmed  and 
richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  occasionally  worn 
by  the  women  in  l>oth  countries. 

Of  late  years,  the  exertions  of  writers  in  the 
Magyar  language  have  furnished  elementary  works 
fitted  for  schools,  as  well  as  newspaper*  and  other 
periodicals.  The  foundation  of  the  National  C’as- 
stno  at  Pesth,  which  originated  with  Count  Stephan 
Szechenvi,  furnished  the  inhah.  and  visitors  of  the 
capital  for  the  first  time  with  a place  of  meeting; 
and  the  example  has  been  imitated  by  nearly  every 
town  in  the  kingdom.  The  national  prints,  with 
German  and  French  newspapers  and  reviews,  are  I 
now  to  be  found  in  those  clubs,  in  remote  coiners  : 
of  the  country ; and  small  provincial  theatres  are, ; 
perhaps,  more  numerous  in  Hungary  than  in  any  ' 
other  country.  Scientific  societies  have  also  sprung  i 
up  of  late  years;  that  for  the  Magyar  language  j 
mid  literature  was  endowed  bv  Count  Szechenvi  | 
with  the  sum  of  60,000  fl.;  and  this  noble  example  | 
y as  followed,  on  a smaller  scale,  by  other  magnates,  j 

Agriculture. — Agriculture,  owing  to  the  richness  ! 
of  the  soil,  is  the  moat  important  branch  of  national  ! 
industry;  and  there  can  la?  no  doubt,  that  if  a 
market  could  lx*  found  for  the  produce,  the  re- 
sources  of  the  land  would  be  fully  developed,  w hich 
is  not  the  case  at  present,  one-fourth  part  of  the 
best  land  lying  wholly  uncultivated.  The  soil,  ] 
indeed,  constitutes  a source  of  wealth  in  Hungary, 
which  bad  laws  alone  prevent  from  being  ade- 
quately worked.  In  the  NW.  counties,  among  the 
hills,  the  Moravian  systems  of  farming  arc  met 
with, — a natural  consequence  of  the  Slowack’s  I 
general  resemblance  to  tlie  Moravian  in  customs  ■ 
and  language.  This  part  of  Hungary  does  not 
produce  com  enough,  in  ordinary  years,  to  supply  j 
it  t-  own  consumption,  and  imports  com,  fitc.  from  j 
the  adjoining  level  districts.  The  lesser  plain  of  j 


Upper  H angary  contains  many  fertile  tracts,  espe- 
cially N.  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  islands 
‘ Gross  and  Kleine  Schlltt.’ 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  distribution 
of  the  soil  of  Hungary: — 

Arable  Land  . . . . 4.897.720  joch*. 

Gardens f.39,000 

Vineyards  ....  911,200 

Meadows  and  Pasture  . . 7.71. '>.230 

Ponds  .....  840.000 

Forests 8,943,000 

The  rich  soil  of  Lower  Hungary  is  productive 
and  generally  well  tilled.  The  black  vegetable 
mould  of  the  Banal,  or  the  district  between  the 
Mina,  Theiss,  and  the  Danube,  extending  also 
over  the  counties  of  Bacs.  Arad,  Bekes,  and  Czon- 
grad,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  w’hich  consequently  is  grown  as  often  as 
possible,  that  is,  according  to  the  present  system, 
once  in  three  years ; a crop  of  summer  com  follows, 
after  which  the  land  either  lies  fallow  or  is  sown 
with  maize.  The  immense  tracts  sown  with  grain 
in  the  great  plain  present  a singular  spectacle  at 
harvest,  owing  to  the  great  numlxT  of  hands  re- 
quisite to  get  in  the  crop.  A square  piece  of 
ground  is  usually  well  beaten  at  one  end  of  the 
field ; and  if  horses  and  oxen  can  Ik-  got  to  tread 
out  the  com  immediately,  it  is  carried  thither  at 
once,  and  trodden  out  by  their  unshod  hoofs.  This 
practice  of  treading  out  the  grain  is,  however,  most 
wasteful:  not  only  is  the  work  badly  done,  but, 
being  |>erfonned  in  the  open  field,  it  exposes  the 
crop  to  the  chance  of  plunder,  nnd  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather.  Sudden  thunder-storms 
often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  a crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a market  for  produce,  but  little  money'  is  in- 
vested in  farm  buildings  to  preserve  the  grain. 
Holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  shafted  something  like 
a bottle,  with  a narrow  entrance  or  neck,  are  dried 
by  burning  straw  in  them,  and  after  being  lined 
with  fresh  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  in 
the  sun.  These  rude  granaries  are  common  in  the 
plain  N.  of  the  Theiss.  hut  have  given  way  in  the 
Manat  to  regular  granaries,  n»  the  foreign  trade  in 
that  fertile  district  has  gradually  become  regular. 

The  average  of  a number  of  year*  well  ascer- 
tained gives  a produce  of  16  metzm  per  joch,  which, 
valued  at  1 florin  in  silver  (about  11s.  4 </.  per 
quarter)  would  leave  4 H.  per  joch  (or  about  6*. 
per  acre)  profit  to  the  landholder.  Small  tracts  of 
land,  let  on  short  terms  to  peasants  in  the  best- 
cultivated  parts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
are  sometimes  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4.  and  even 
6 or  7 fi.  per  joch ; but  large  estates  are  farmed 
out  by  the  government  at  1 fl.  per  joch.  or  about 
1*.  6 d.  per  acre.  From  the  end  or  June  the  ground 
lies  idle  till  the  following  April,  sheep  being  turned 
into  the  stubble  after  the  ,Sopteml>er  rains.  The 
grazing  of  the  second  year  is  more  valuable,  and 
may  lie  let  at  afouit  2 fl.  per  acre,  where  wool- 
growing docs  not  form  a regular  |K*rt  of  the  farm- 
ing system. 

The  great  drawback  on  the  landowners  profit 
in  these  productive  countries  is  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  forwarding  the  produce  to  market.  The 
soil  of  the  great  plain  is  so  singularly  free  from 
stones,  that  road-making  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  demands  a large  outlay.  The  navigable  riven 
nnd  canals  are  b\'  no  means  in  a state  to  allow  of 
their  Wing  used  at  all  seasons:  and  these  diffi- 
culties, added  to  the  wasteful  manner  of  getting 
in  the  com  crops,  make  it  wonderful  that  as  much 
a*  sixteen-fold  can  l>o  returned  from  the  ground. 
Manure  is  in  these  parts  scarcely  used,  as  it  makes 
the  plant  too  rank,  and  forces  it  up  into  straw. 
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In  the  preater  part  of  the  great  plain  cattle-dun# 
in  cut  into  bricks  like  turf,  ami  used  for  tiring. 
Wheat-straw  is  likewise  used  for  fuel,  as  wood  is 
scarce. 

Tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  counties  of  Hevea,  Szegedin,  and  Czongrad, 
and  it  has  a high  character  in  Germany.  The  an- 
nual produce  is  reckoned  at  250,000  centners,  of 
which  only  60,tk>0  arc  kept  for  home  consumption. 
On  being  exported,  it  is  subjected  to  heavy  im- 
]>osts,  levied  by  government.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  Hungarian  vineyards  is  said  to  be 
24,000,000  t imers,  or  90,000,000  gallons.  These 
wines,  which  are  strong  and  fiery,  requiring  to  be 
kept  before  they  reach  perfection,  are  of  two  s*»rta; 
the  sweet  wines  (v4i/«5r»/c/i),an<ltheretland  white 
table  wines.  Of  the  funner,  the  Tokay  (grown 
ab«»ut  Tokay,  on  the  Thciss)  is  unequalled  f«*r  deli- 
cacy and  flavour.  It  is  a sweet,  rich,  but  not 
ch>ying  wine,  strong,  full-bodied,  but  mild,  bright, 
and  clear,  seldom  to  Ik*  procured  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, and  then  only  at  the  private  tables  of  the  uo- 
bifity.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tokay. 
The'  annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vine  van  Is  is 

260,000  rimers,  of  which  only  l-6th  part  is  of  the 
best  quality.  < Jood  old  Tokay  costs,  even  in  II  un- 
garv,  from  5s.  to  8*.  a bottle.  Next  to  Tokay 
c<irnos  the  Menca  wine  and  the  Ruszt,  Carlowilz, 
and  St.  Georg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  of  Buda 
( Offntr-Wein ) is  considered  equal  to  the  best 
Burgundy:  and  next  to  it  are  the  Posing,  Soxb, 
Alirkolez’  Neustadt,  and  other  w'ines.  The  best 
white  wines  are  those  of  Sftmlvs  and  Nesmelv, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  equal  any  or  the  white  wines 
of  France,  except  champagne.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  for  silkworms  was  introduced 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa:  and  in  the  mili- 
tary frontier  a large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced ; 
but  neither  this  article,  nor  the  cultivation  of  dye- 
plants,  such  as  woad.  madder,  and  saffron,  is  w ell 
attended  to.  The  fanners,  discouraged  by  the 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a s,.le  for  their 
crops,  have  of  late  years  devoted  themselves  to 
sheep-grazing,  and  the  breed  has  l>ccn  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  Merinos.  The 
nunil>er  of  sheep  grazed  in  Hungary  is  said  by 
Czaplovics  to  be  20,000,000;  and  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported  averages  200,000  centners  of  123  il*s„ 
which,  at  the  ordinary'  medium  price  of  100  florins 
the  centner,  would  amount  to  2,000,000/.  The 
honied  rattled  bred  on  the  Hungarian  plains  are 
among  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe ; 
they  are  a race  peculiar  to  the  country,  grey- white 
in  colour,  with  wide-spreading  horns.  The  horses 
generally  are  small  and  weak,  and  of  an  inferior 
breed ; but  in  some  parts  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  breeding,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Czanad,  where  nearly  10,000  horses  are  kept,  ami 
stallions  of  all  the  best  breeds  in  Europe.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  swim*  are  bred  in  the  forests, 
and  on  the  great  heath  of  Debrcczin  there  are 
some  millions  of  geese.  Poultry  and  game  of 
even'  kind  abournl  throughout  Hungary. 

Manufacture*  and  Trade*. — Hungary  has,  ex- 
cept mining  industry,  but  few  manufactures  of  any 
iuqtortancc,  and  there  is  but  little  prosjyct  of  her 
importance  in  this  respect  being  speedily  increased. 
A small  amount  of  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  the  N.  and  mountainous  districts ; but  it  little 
more  than  supplies  the  home  consumption  of  the 
district.  Wool  is  every  where  manufactured  into 
coarse  cloth,  for  country  consumption.  Tobacco, 
leather,  paper,  soda,  alum,  and  saltpetre  manufac- 
tories, with  numerous  ironworks,  are  the  princi]>al 
other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Mine*. — Mining  industry*  ranks  next  to  agricul- 
ture. The  greater  number  of  the  old  mines  are 
Yol.  II. 


worked  by  the  government,  but  in  recent  years 
many  new  mines  have  come  to  Ik?  exploited  bv 
private  owners.  In  1862  there  were  19,850  indi- 
viduals employed  on  government  account  in  the 
mines  of  Hungary.  The  chief  produce  of  the 
mines  are  coal  and  iron,  the  former  averaging 

15.000  tons,  and  the  latter  100,000  ewt.  annually. 
Next  to  coal  and  iron  in  importance  Is  copper, 
producing  ataut  50,000  ewt.  annually.  Lead  and 
alum  are  also  produced  to  the  amount  of  16,000 
ewt. a year;  besides  which  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
and  various  other  minerals  are  found.  Auriferous 
and  argentiferous  ores  are  met  with  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  were  formerly  much  worked, 
the  yield  of  both  amounting  in  value  to  about 

80.000  marcs  annually.  But  the  vast  influx  of 
gold  from  Australia  and  California  has  led  to  a 
just  neglect  of  the  auriferous  metals  of  Hungary, 
in  favour  of  the  infinitely  more  valuable  subterra- 
nean stores  of  coal  and  iron.  The  mines  are  di- 
vided, from  their  position,  into  four  districts:  the 
Schemnitzor,  SchniUIlnitzer,  Nngv-Ban-yaer,  ami 
Banater,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable ; and  hence  Schemnitz  is  considered  as 
the  mining  capital  of  Hungary.  This  town  pos- 
sesses  an  excellent  school  for  miners.  Each  of 
the  districts  has  its  government  and  separate  esta- 
blishment of  smelting-houses;  but  all  send  their 
produce  to  Ik?  assayed  to  Kremnitz,  in  the  Schem- 
nitz district. 

River  Communication*. — The  trade  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  not  commenced  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube. 
The  Hungarian  pea-ant,  with  com,  wool,  and  flax 
about  him  in  abundance,  lives  in  poverty,  for  want 
of  a market.  The  articles  imported  from  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  are  wax,  honey,  wool,  bristles,  ami 
some  metals.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
great  plain  along  the  Save  is  conveyed  to  Szissek, 
in  Croatia,  whence  the  more  expensive  articles  are 
forwarded  along  the  river  to  Agram,  and  thence, 
by  land  carriage,  to  Lailuteli  and  Trieste:  those 
more  bulky  arc  sent  up  the  Culpa  to  Carlstadt, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Fiunic  by  the  Louisa 
Bond.  (Sec  Fir  me.) 

The  navigation  on  the  rivers  Is  as  well  managed 
at  present  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  will  allow.  The  luirges  are  of  great  size, 
usually  from  100  to  150  ft.  long,  by  17  to  24  ft. 
broad,  and  drawing  5 to  61  ft.  They  are  built  of 
Croatian  oak,  either  at  Szissek,  on  the  Save,  or  at 
Szegin,  on  the  Tlieiss,  and  cost  between  600/.  and 
700/.  They  have  a high  pointed  roof,  liktt  a 
house,  ami  serve  the  purpose  of  granaries  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  j>easaiits  bring  their 
com  for  sale  to  the  river’s  bank,  and  it  is  at  once 
laden  in  sacks  into  the  barge,  and  sorted  into  va- 
rious partitions.  These  barges  load  from  1,500  to 

2.000  qrs.  of  wheat.  They  are  drawn  up  the 
Daniils.'  or  the  Save  by  20  to  25  small  horses,  and 
arc  often  months  on  their  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Theiss  to  Raab,  or  Wiesclhurg,  or  Szissek, 
when  the  water  is  low ; but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  trip  from  the  Theiss  to  Szissek 
may  lx*  turn le  in  14  or  15  days;  and  the  freight 
is  commonly  15  kreutzers,  or  6rf.  per  ewt.  All 
navigation  up  the  stream  is,  of  course,  interrupted 
during  floods  or  hard  frosts,  and  thus  then'  are 
manv  months  in  the  year  when  no  navigation  is 
possible.  The  improvement  of  the  beds  of  the 
Save  and  the  Culpa,  the  use  of  steam  tow-boats 
instead  of  horses,  and  the  adoption  of  smaller  craft, 
has  of  late  much  increased  the  traffic  along  the 
rivers  of  Hungary. 

Trade. — A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along 
the  course  of  the  Danuta,  the  grand  highway  of 
Hungarv.  Commerce  received  a considerable  im- 
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pctus  from  the  employment  of  steamers  on  the 
Danube  and  tributaries,  and  a still  greater  from 
the  establishment  of  railways  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  main  line  of  railway,  which 
crosses  the  whole  of  Hungary  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
enters  the  country  near  Pressburg,  and  runs,  by 
way  of  Pest h and  Szcgedin.  into  Servia,  touching 
the  lower  Danube  near  Belgrade.  The  chief 
branch  of  this  great  Hungarian  railway  runs 
northward  from  Czeglcd,  near  Pesth,  to  Debree- 
zin,  Tokay,  and  the  Russian  frontier,  while  an- 
other branch  goes  southward,  from  Huda  toStuhl- 
weissenburg  and  lake  Balaton,  falling  into  the 
great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  The  con- 
struction of  these  im|M>rtant  iron  high  roads  has 
been  of  vast  advantage  to  Hungary;  still, how- 
ever, the  central  situation  of  the  country,  and  its 
great  distance  from  the  jwrts  accessible  to  foreign 
ships,  lay  its  commerce  under  many  disadvantage*. 
The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  raw  produce, 
inc.  corn,  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  imports  comprise  most  species  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  with  colonial  products,  dye-stuffs, 
spices,  and  hardware.  The  principal  trade  is  ear- 
ned on  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  inc.  (Jnlicia. 
Finnic,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Adriatic  to  Hun- 
gary. is  an  open  roadstead,  in  which  ships  cannot 
fie  when  either  the  Bora  or  Scirocco  winds  are 
violent, 

Hungary  has  no  commercial  town  to  compare 
with  Cracow  or  Vienna  for  bill  and  banking  busi- 
ness; but  the  transmission  of  money,  &c.  is  much 
facilitated  by  branches  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Vienna  established  at  Pesth  and  other  places. 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measure a.— The  Hunga- 
rians use  the  same  standards  as  the  Austrians,  in 
most  respects.  The  florin  of  CO  kreutzers  is  equal 
to  '2s.  English.  The  gold  ducat  of  Krcmnitz, 
consisting  of  4$  florins,  is  worth  6*.  fid.  English. 
Tlie  orf  contains  12  kreutzers,  and  the polturock  1$ 
kr.  The  Hungarian  yard,  used  in  measuring 
cloth,  is  4-5ths  of  the  Austrian  yard,  or  about  34 
Engl,  inches.  Tbejoch,  or  Austrian  acre,  contains 
1,600  sq.  klaftcn,  ami  is  equal  to  1*46  Engl.  acre. 
The  nietz  of  Presbuig,  commonly  used  for  mea- 
suring dry  substance**,  is  1*76  imp.  bushel.  The 
cimcr  (for  liquids)  varies;  for  the  wine  eimer  is 
equal  to  19£  Engl,  gallons,  while  that  used  in 
Lower  Hungary  is  equivalent  only  to  15  gallons. 
The  antal,  used  in  the  Tokay  district,  is  equal  to 
13*3  Engl,  gallons. 

Constitution  ami  form  of  Government, — The  an- 
cient constitution  of  Hungary,  which,  though  al>- 
rogated  by  the  decree  of  the  * King- Emperor ’ in 
I860  and  1861,  is  still  held  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Magyar  race  the  valid  fundamental  charter 
of  the  kingdom,  is  strictly  monarchical.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  monarch,  however,  are  greatly 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  All  that 
concerns  the  security  of  the  country  against 
foreign  attacks,  in  other  words,  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  is  monarchical  in  principle.  The  armed 
force  is  consequently  altogether  dej*cndent  upon 
the  king.  The  internal  government,  of  the  nation 
is  a mixed  monarchy  ami  aristocracy.  Laws  can 
only  be  enacted  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  king 
and  the  diet ; and,  although  the  executive  power 
be  said  to  lie  with  the  king,  yet  the  sovereign 
has  only  the  nomination  of  lords  lieutenant 
( Obef gespann r ) of  counties,  and  administrators; 
since  every  other  public  officer  is  either  elected  by 
the  county  itself,  or  named  bv  its  lord-lieutenant 
— a nomination,  however,  which  is  often  success- 
fully disputed.  Justice  i*  administered  on  the 
principle,  rex  >st  Jons  et  origo  jurisdiction  is.  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  has,  however,  no  further 


influence  than  the  power  of  appointing  the  presi- 
dent and  councillors  of  the  curia  regia,  that  is, 
of  the  septem viral  and  royal  courts;  but  to  these 
courts  the  crown  dignitaries  likewise  depute  their 
representatives.  The  king  nominates  the  pre&i- 
> dents  and  councillors  of  the  district  courts, 
watches  over  the  course  of  justice  in  all  courts, 
ami  enjoys  in  civil  suits  the  exercise  of  certain 
prerogatives,  and  the  power  of  issuing  mandates 
founded  upon  them;  such  are  the  power  of  order- 
1 ing  a suit  to  lie  recommenced  ( mandatum  nori  cum 
gratia),  and  of  issuing  moratoria : in  criminal 
ca*es  the  king  has  the  power  of  pardoning. 

The  royal  dignity  is  hereditary  in  tlvenouae of 
Austria  since  the  year  1526,  and  confirmed  in  the 
female  ns  well  as  the  male  line.  Since  1723,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  is  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  he- 
reditary states  of  the  empire*.  The  chief  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  are, — 1st.  The  power  of  making 
laws,  after  consulting  the  estates  assembled  in 
the  diet,  and  in  common  with  them.  The  king 
assembles  the  diet,  and  dissolve's  it  at  pleasure. 
2nd.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  every 
thing  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  or 
which  involves  no  violation  of  them.  3rd.  The 
right  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all 
bishoprics  ami  other  clerical  dignitaries.  4th.  Tlie 
highest  judiciary  authority,  which  the  crown, 
however,  only  mediately  exercise*  through  its 
officers.  5 tli.  The  full  power  of  declaring  peace 
and  war.  fith.  The  right  of  levying  troops,  of 
erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  warlike  sub- 
sidies. 7th.  The  right  of  calling  out  the  gene- 
ral insurrection  of  the  country  for  its  defence,  in 
the  prescribed  legal  manner.  8th.  The  right  of 
pardoning.  9th.  The  right  of  coining  money. 

. 10th.  The  right  of  granting  patents.  11th.  The 
; right  of  nominating  to  all  offices,  except  those  of 
i palatine  of  Hungary,  of  the  two  guardian*  af 
j the  crown,  ami  of  the  county  offices  above  men- 
I t loucd.  12th.  Of  legitimising  bastards.  13th. 
j 'Hie  jus  prafectionis,  or  the  power  of  transferring 
: the  right  of  succession  to  a daughter,  on  the  ex - 
; tinction  of  male  heirs  in  a family.  14th.  The  jm 
• succession^,  or  the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen’s 
' estates  when  there  are  no  male  heirs.  15th.  The 
| right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronounced 
I by  the  courts  of  justice.  16th.  Of  granting  let- 
! tors  of  prosecution.  17th.  Tlie  supreme  guaniian- 
| ship  oi  orphans.  18th.  The  post.  19th.  The 
j right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inquire 

I into  the  faulty  administration  of  the  counties. 

The  prelates,  magnates,  noble*,  and  free  cities 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  estate;*.  The 
1 free  cities  are  regarded  ns  nobles  in  their  munici- 
pal capacity.  Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning 
I house  of  Hapsburg  a great  portion  of  Hungary 
| and  of  the  annexed  districts  was  conquered  Irem 
j the  Turks,  by  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
other  imperial  states;  and  many  important  altera- 
tions. in  the  relations  of  the  king  and  the  estate*, 
i took  place  at  different  times.  What  are  called 
the  cardinal  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the 
; nobility,  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day 
to  an  extent  u»|MimUeled  in  any  oilier  country'  in 
Europe. 

By  the  decrees  of  the  king-emperor  Fronds 
Joseph  I.,  published  the  20th  Oct..  I860,  and  the 
26th  Feb.,  1861,  and  which  established  one  con- 
stitution for  tlie  whole  empire,  tlie  ancient  consti- 
tution of  Hungary  was  virtually  overthrown. 
The  people  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  change, 
and  the  steadfast  opposition  which  ensued  had  the 
consequence  that  by  another  decree,  issued  on  tlie 
20th  Sept.,  1865,  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
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empire  was  suspended,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Hungary. 

Jirlitjum. — The  pop.,  considered  in  relation  to 
its  religious  belief,  is  divided  into  four  grand 
classes.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  Rom.  Oath., 
to  which  faith  6-10ths  of  the  pop.  are  attached. 
The  Protestants,  according  to  the  census  of  1867. 
number  2,916, 8*22;  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
church  about  2,000,000 ; and  the  Jews  about 
258,000.  By  the  decree  of  Joseph  II.,  who  dis- 
solved 600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their 
funds  various  universities  and  schools,  religious 
toleration,  if  not  absolute  equality,  was  granted 
to  the  professors  of  all  Christian  creeds;  and  this 
liberal  polity  has  been  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Rom.  Catholics  arc  spiritually  go- 
verned by  3 archbishops  and  14  bishops,  who  are 
all  memlx-rs  of  the  diet:  these  are  well  provided 
for;  but  the  inferior  clergy  are  |>oor,  and  are  said 
to  be  not  remarkable  for  their  liberality  of  feeling, 
or  exemplary  morals.  (Paget  i.  111.)  The  arch- 
bishop of  Gran,  who  has  a very  large  revenue,  is 
irimatc  of  all  Hungary.  The  United  Greeks 
mve  4 bishops,  and  the  Orthodox-Greek  church- 
men, 1 archbishop  (abp.  of  Carlowitz)  and  C 
bishops,  all  of  whom  have  had  seats  in  the  diet 
since  1792.  The  Protestants  are  not  under  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  but  have  8 superintendents  or 
presidents  of  synods.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  the  Reformed,  who  fol- 
low the  doctrines  of  Colvin.  The  former  are 
principally  found  in  the  N.,  and  among  the 
fSlowacks;  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  Ma- 
gyars, mid  chieflv  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages 
oi  the  Puszta.  There  are  upwards  of  200  Jewish 
synagogues  in  Hungary,  llv  the  law  of  1840, 
they  are  admitted  to  all  civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

/.’duration , Crime , and  Courts  of  Tmw. — So 
minute  a survey  cannot  be  given  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Hungary  ns  of  those  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local 
character  of  the  Hungarian  munieipnl  and  parish 
jurisdictions.  The  University  of  Pesth  is  one  of 
the  roost  richly  endowed  of  Europe,  but  its  ser- 
vices are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  its  revenues.  The  family  of  Manchanv 
has  the  credit  of  founding  100  burnarships  for 
poor  students.  There  are  Rom.  Catholic  lyceums 
or  colleges  at  Agram,  Kasehau,  Grosswardein, 
Proshurg,  Roal>,  and  Krlau;  and  Protestant 
colleges  at  Preslmrg,  Oedenburg,  Kaesmark, 
Kpcries,  Raab.  Debreczin,  Saros  Patak,  and 
Papa  ; they  have  faculties  of  law  and  arts.  The 
largest  of  these  is  at  Dehreczin,  founded  in  1792. 
The  colleges  of  Szegedin  and  Stein  am  Auger 
have  facilities  of  arts  only.  At  Schemnitz  is  a 
mining  college,  similar  to  that  at  Preshurg,  sup- 
ported by  government,  with  7 professors  and  54 
scholarships.  The  Ludovici  academy  at  Waitzen, 
and  67  Catholic  and  13  Protestant  gymnasia  or 
grammar-schools,  complete  the  list  of  higher 
school*.  The  academy  at  Carlowitz.  intended  to 
educate  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Schismatic  con- 
fession, belongs  strictly  to  the  military  frontier. 
There  are,  moreover,  2 schools  for  sons  of  nobles, 
1 at  Agram  and  1 at  Knsehau;  24  Catholic  ami 
Greek  united  clerical  seminaries;  14  regimental 
schools;  a nunnery  for  education  at  Pesth;  and  an 
excellently  conducted  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Wailzen.  Resides  this,  every  village 
has  its  elementary  school,  or  Trivial-  schule,  and  the 
larger  villages  more  than  one,  where  instruction 
is  given  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitant*.  In 
Pesth  and  other  places  subscription  infant  schools 
have  been  established. 


All  estimates  of  the  state  of  crime  in  Hungary 
are  extremely  loose,  owing  to  the  want  of  pro|»er 
returns.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  lower 
orders  are  great  inducements  to  offences  against 
property.  Cattle-stealing  is  a common  offence, 
and  the  insecurity  of  gardens  and  field-crops  is 
much  complained  of  by  the  industrious  peasant. 
Murder,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence  except  in 
cases  of  popular  tumult. 

The  prisons,  formerly  wretched,  have  of  late 
years  attracted  attention  in  Hungary,  not  less 
than  in  other  countries.  The  landowners  of  the 
country  raised  the  sum  of 30,000  florins  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  erection  of  a penitentiary  on  the 
American  system.  A society  of  ladies  likewise 
raised  the  sum  of  16,000  fl.,  to  erect  a workhouse 
for  mendicants.  At  Gvarmet.  Arad,  Szexard, 
Miskolcx,  and  Jeszbeny,  the  old  system  of  im- 
prisonment has  been  changed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  nobles,  into  the  better  one  of  prison  labour. 
This  laudable  spirit  is  spreading  rapidly  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  court  of  lowest  jurisdiction  for  the  peasant 
is  the  manorial  court  of  hi*  lord  ; but  in  disputes 
between  the  jieasant  and  the  manor,  a special 
court  i*  formed  from  menders  of  ncighlMmring 
manorial  courts,  with  the  * Vicestuhlnchter,’  or 
police  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  from  their 
decision  an  ap|ieal  lies  to  the  ‘ StuhlrichterV 
court.  This  court  is  the  tribunal  of  tirst  instance 
for  the  nobles;  but  causes  involving  more  than 
8,000  tl.  come  before  the  court  of  the  ‘ Vice-gea- 

Iiacn,’  or  sheriff  of  the  county,  whence  an  appeal 
ies,  as  well  as  from  the  ‘ Stuhlrichter’  to  the 
‘ sedes  judioiaria,’  or  * sedria,’  the  proper  county 
court  of  session,  and  thence  to  the  royal  table,  or 
court  of  king's  bench.  The  ‘ Septcmwiraltafel’  is 
so  calknl  from  its  having  formerly  consisted  of  7 
judges;  it  is  now  composed  of  4 prelates,  10  mag- 
nates, and  4 nobles,  or  their  representatives,  of 
whom  1 1 must  be  present  to  form  a court.  This 
is  t tie  highest  tribunal  of  the  kingdom. 

Isocal  Government. — The  local  taxation  is  very 
slight  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Hungary.  Many 
of  them,  such  as  Pesth,  Debreczin,  and  Szegedin, 
have  extensive  town-lands;  which,  if  properly 
managed,  ought  to  produce  large  revenues,  hut 
which,  under  defective  munici|>al  systems,  do  not 
defray  the  charges  of  lighting  and  paving.  The 
town-lands  of  Szegedin  exceed  10  German  sq.  m. 
in  extent,  and  yet  4 strong  horses  are  scarcely 
able  to  pull  a carriage  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  so  much  are  they  neglected.  The  excise 
and  octroi,  or  consumption  dues,  levied  on  the 
larger  Austrian  towns,  are  either  unknown  in 
Hungary,  or  arc  raised  by  the  municipalities  as 
town-dues,  for  local  purposes.  Salt  and  playing- 
cards  are  royal  monopolies.  Tobacco  Is  "free. 
Even  the  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed  by  tho 
crown  in  the  other  stales  of  the  empire  is  disputed 
by  the  owners  of  iron  and  coal  mine*.  A pecu- 
liar feature  of  Hungarian  financial  economy  is 
the  pride  which  the  nobility  feel  in  not  being 
compelled  to  pnv  road  and  bridge  tolls.  The 
principid  of  this  absurd  exemption  hns.  however, 
been  abandoned  in  the  new  chain-bridge  between 
Pesth  and  lluda,  where  all  classes  are  to  pay  toll 
indiscriminately. 

The  county  meetings,  which  are  the  nursery  of 
patriotism  in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  restora- 
tions and  congregations.  In  the  former,  the 
county  officers  are  elected;  in  the  latter,  amrnuts 
are  passed,  and  the  county  business  discussed. 
The  number  of  nobles  or  electors  is  between 
200,000  and  800,000;  and  as  their  qualifications 
are  limited  neither  to  property  nor  instruction, 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  present  themselves 
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at  elections,  nnd  on  other  occasions,  l»ear  a pood 
deni  of  resemblance  to  the  occurrences  in  England 
at  such  meetings  which  took  place  in  a bygone 
ope.  'Hie  magistrates  have  au  ingenious  way  of 
manufacturing  votes  for  their  friends.  On  the 
candidate’s  demand  to  vote,  the  claim,'  if  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  non-qualification,  is  referred  to 
the  county  court  as  a disputed  point,  where  the 
magistrates  generally  have  influence  enough  to 
settle  the  matter  as  they  wish.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  the  nobles  Is  annually  increased.  Who- 
ever purchases  land  of  the  crown  becomes,  by  so 
doing,  a noble.  At  the  county  congregations  a 
largo  amount  of  business  consists  in  the  making 
out  of  instructions  for  their  representatives  during 
the  session  of  the  diet : these  are,  in  fact,  delegates 
without  any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to 
adhere  to  that  of  their  constituents,  to  whom  they 
upply  for  directions  on  all  doubtful  and  difficult 
questions.  The  county  meeting  may  also  recall 
a refractory  member,  and  send  another  in  his 
stead.  The  rights  of  the  nobles  are  based  on  the 
‘ Aurea  Bulla,’  granted  to  the  armed  barons  by 
King  Andreas,  in  12*22.  in  a manner  similar  to 
the  Magna  Chnrta  of  England. 

The  internal  management  of  the  cities  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  government,  which  has  power 
to  appoint  and  remove  their  officers : they  are  on 
this  account  a constant  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
nobles,  who  consider  this  dependence  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  constitutional  liberty.  They 
reproach  the  citizens  for  their  financial  economy, 
and  for  allowing  the  majority  of  the  inhab.  to  be 
excluded  from  a voice  in  all  public  business.  The 
distribution  of  Hungary  into  counties  is  attri- 
buted to  King  Stephen,  about  the  year  1000.  The 
Fo  Isjmn,  or  lord-lieutenant,  is  the  only  officer 
named  by  the  crown.  The  Al  Jspan,  or  deputy- 
lieutenant,  of  whom  there  are  usually  two,  is, 
however,  the  common  president  of  the  county 
meetings  : he  holds  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  {Hjlice,  and  presides  as  chief  judge  in  the 
county  courts;  lieing,  in  fact,  n kind  of  sheriff. 
The  small  salary  attached  to  all  county  offices 
seems  rather  intended  to  defray  extra  expenses, 
than  as  a remuneration. 

The  most  important  national  institution,  next 
to  the  county  meetings,  is  the  diet,  at  which  the 
prelates  and  magnates  formerly  assembled  with 
the  deputies  from  the  counties  and  towns.  Since 
1562,  the  chambers  have  been  divided.  The  cham- 
ber  of  magnates  is  composed  of  the  prelates,  with 
the  archbishop  of  Gran,  as  primate,  at  their  head  ; 
the  ‘barones  et  comites  regni,’  or  peers  of  the 
realm,  in  two  classes;  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  with  the  lonls-lieu tenant  of  the  fifty-two 
counties ; nnd  the  barons,  summoned  bv  royal 
letters,  including  even'  prime  count  and  baron 
of  twenty-five  years  of  ago.  The  palatine  is  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  magnates.  Magnates 
who  are  absent  depute  representatives,  ns  do  also 
the  widows  of  magnates;  but  these  deputies  sit  in 
the  second  chamber,  where  they  can  speak,  but 
have  no  vote.  The  business  transacted  in  the 
lower  chamber  is  previously  discussed  in  a kind 
of  committee  of  the  whole  house,  called  a * circular 
session,*  in  which  strict  forms  are  not  observed,  and 
each  member  speaks  as  often  as  be  can  get  a hear- 
ing. The  speeches  in  both  chambers  are  usually 
made  in  Hungarian.  Among  the  raaguates  some 
few  speak  Latin;  but  this  language  has  almost 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  The  * personal,’  or 
president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  chief  judge  of  the  ‘royal  table.’  is  aj>- 
pointed  by  the  crown.  When  the  diet  assembles, 
the  prujiositions  of  the  crown  are  first  presented  to 
it  for  consideration,  and  these  form  the  great  busi- 


ness of  each  session  ; but  proposals  also  originate 
in  the  lower  chamber,  which,  when  agreed  to  l>r 
the  magnates,  are  also  sent  to  the  king,  who,  if 
he  approve  them,  communicates  his  assent  by  a 
royal  ‘ resolution.’  Many  propositions  rejected  by 
the  crown  are  voted  anew  in  every  diet,  under  the 
title  of  (JrutHimina ; and  their  number  has  accu- 
mulated to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  expedient 
to  make  a selection  of  the  most  pressing,  which 
are  denominated  pre/erentialia. 

The  Hungarians  attach  great  importance  to 
their  country’s  living  recognised  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  sovereign  is  styled  ‘ king  ’ in  all  pub- 
, lie  acts,  and  the  regalia  of  the  crown  are  guarded 
by  a special  corps  appointed  for  the  purpose 
in  the  palace  at  Hilda,  whence  they  are  only  re- 
moved, and  that  w’ith  great  ceremony,  for’  the 
sovereign's  use  on  state  occasions.  The  grand 
officers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous, 
and  are  termed  4 auhe  ministeriales.’  These  are 
the  grand  justiciary  (index  curia;),  the  ban  of 
Croatia,  the  arch-treasurer  (tarernicorum  rcgalium 
mag  it  ter),  the  great  cup-bearer  ( pincrrmtrutn  rrg. 
mag.),  the  grand  carver  (dapifertrrum  rtg.  nusg.), 
the  master  of  the  household  ( agaztmum  reg.  mag  ), 
the  lord  chamberlain  (cubic  ulariurum  reg.  mag.), 
the  grand  |*orter  (janitorum  reg.  mag.),  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  ( curia:  reg.  mag.),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  (capibamnu  nabilis  turnue 
prcctunante).  The  king  is  represented  by  his  vice- 
roy the  pulatine,  who  resides  at  Huda,  but  the 
grand  chancery  of  the  kingdom  has  its  seat  at 
Vienna,  where  the  government  business  is  trans- 
acted. The  exchequer  is  managed  by  the  ‘ llof- 
ku  miner,’  which  lias  its  seat  at  Huda,  and  under 
which  are  the  collectors  of  taxes,  the  mining 
boards,  and  the  directions  of  the  crown  domains. 

Hittary. — The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Hnngary, 
mentioned  in  history,  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
nnd  Kouians  by  the  uame  of  Panuonians.  Of  its 
history  during  the  time  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  nnd  the  various  ware  anti  invasions  which 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  thin)  and 
tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  certain  information. 
Hungary,  however,  had  assumed  the  form  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
sovereign  power  being  vested  in  the  house  of 
Arpad,  a chief  of  the  Magyar  race.  This  family 
having  become  extinct  in  1301,  the  Hungarians, 
through  the  influence  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.* 
elected  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  One  of  his  sons  became  king  of  Poland 
in  1370,  and  thus  bis  dominions  extender!  from 
the  Haltic  to  the  Adnatic.  A few  reigns  *ut*e- 
quently.  under  Matthias  I.,  Hungary  comprised 
about  256,000  sq.  m.,  the  extent  of  the  present 
Austrian  empire.  The  Turks,  soon  after  their 
establishment  in  Europe,  began  to  assail  Hun- 
gary. They  were,  for  a lengthened  period,  vigor- 
ously resisted,  particularly  by  the  famous  John 
Ilutmiades.  In  1526,  however,  Louis  II.  king  of 
Hungary,  was  totally  defeated  ami  ala  in  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Moliacz,  and  a large  part  of 
his  dominions  fell  into  their  hands.  On  his  death. 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Austria,  his  brother-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Hungary  in  1527,  since  which  time  the  monarch 
has  always  been  erajieror  of  Austria:  but  the 
Turks  continued  for  many  years  to  bold  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  despotic  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  princes  was  most  distasteful 
to  the  Hungarian  nobles;  and  so  great  was  their 
antipathy  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  that,  in  16KS, 
they  rose,  with  -Tekeli  at  their  head,  and  called 
upon  the  Turks  to  relieve  them  from  servitude. 
Austria,  however,  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  John 
Sobieski  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  ex(>clling  the 
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Turks  from  these  countries,  and  they  wore  finally 
secured  to  it  by  the  treaties  of  Carlowitz  and  Paa- 
sarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  remained  loyal  to 
the  house  of  Austria  until  the  year  1848.  when  the 
long-standing  effort  of  assimilating  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire  into  one  homogeneous  mass 
brought  about  a crisis.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Pesth  in  July,  1848,  and,  on  the  28th  Sept, 
following,  the  Hungarian  diet  proclaimed  a pro- 
visional government,  under  Hatthyani  and  Kos- 
suth. Austrian  tnxqw  thereupon  marched  into 
the  country,  and  the  Hungarians  were  defeated 
in  several  encounters.  Dec.  28  and  29.  The  tide 
of  victory  turned  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  insurgents  gained  the  battle  of 
Gran,  April  17,  1849.  This  led  the  Austrian 
government  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  and 
the  latter  power  having  sent  a large  army  into 
the  field,  the  Hungarian  commander-in-chief  was 
forced  to  surrender  his  forces  on  the  13th  of  Aug., 
1819.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  insurrection, 
the  fortress  of  Koniom,  opened  its  gates  on  the 
28th  of  August,  and  Kossuth  having  tied  into 
Turkey,  and  Ratthyani  liecn  led  to  the  scaffold, 
October  6th,  the  Austrian  government  found  itself 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  attempt  to 
unite  all  the  territories  of  the  empire  into  a uni- 
form state  was  now  again  undertaken,  and  ended 
in  the  constitution  of  1860-61.  But  once  more 
the  Hungarian  nation  protested — not  in  arms, 
however,  but  by  quiet  steadfast  opposition,  and 
constant  refusal  to  send  deputies  to  the  central 
parliament,  or  reichsrath,  at  Vienna.  The  result, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  that  the  king-emperor, 
on  the  20th  Sept.,  I860,  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion of  Austria,  with  the  sole  object  of  conciliating 
Hungary. 

H UNGER  FORD,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  partly  in  co.  Berks,  hund.  Kintburv 
Eagle,  and  partly  in  co.  Wilts,  bund,  K inward* 
stoue,  on  the  Kcnnet,  36  m.  E.  Bath,  and  64  in. 
W.  London  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  2,031,  and  of  par.  8,001  in  1861.  Area  of 
jMir.  6,940  acres.  The  town  consists  chiefiy  of 
one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mar- 
ket house,  open  below,  and  having  a room  above 
for  the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The 
church,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a shady  avenue 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  in  1816,  and  near  it  is  the  grammar 
school.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  and  Independents,  Ilungcrford 
has  no  manufactures;  hut  there  arc  some  exten- 
sive breweries,  and  a considerable  traffic  arises 
from  the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Kennel 
and  Avon  canal  which  passes  close  to  the  town. 
It  is  a lsir.  by  prescription,  and  is  governed  by  a 
constable  elected  annually  bv  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  called  together  by  a brass  horn,  known  as  the 
‘ Hunger!  ord  Horn,'  and  given  by  John  of  Gaunt 
with  the  charter.  Hungerford  Park,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  town,  is  a finely  wooded  domain,  with  a 
mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a house  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  Markets  on  Wednesday  ; fairs,  last 
Wednesday  in  April,  Aug.  10,  and  Monday  before 
Michaelmas. 

HUNTINGDON,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 

Iiartly  included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Feus; 
icing  surrounded  by  the  cos.  of  Northampton, 
Cambridge,  and  Bedford ; the  latter  bounding  it 
only  on  the  8W*  Area  229,564  acres,  of  which 
70,000  belong  to  the  Ihxlfurd  Level  fens.  Surface 
in  the  W.  and  S.  parts  gently  varied,  but  the  N. 
and  NK.  portion,  included  in  the  fens,  is  quite  fiat. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  co.  is  mostly  in  grass, 
the  other  parts  being  about  equally  divided  be- 
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tween  tillage  and  pasturage.  Chief  crops,  wheat, 
oats,  and  beans.  Agriculture,  though  much  im- 
proved, is  not  very  advanced.  The  land  is 
ploughed  in  immense  ridges,  by  which  a great 
deal  is  lost ; and  it  is  frequently  also  foul  and  out 
of  order:  turnips  little  cultivated.  A good  deal 
of  tine  cheese  and  butter  is  made.  'The  sheep,  the 
stock  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  200, 000  bend, 
produce  long  combing  wool.  Estates  generally 
extensive:  there  are  many  large  farms;  but  small 
ones  predominate.  Pigeon  houses  are  extremely 
abundant.  There  are  neither  minerals  nor  manu- 
factures of  any  importance.  Principal  rivers,  Oust? 
and  Ncne.  There  arc  in  the  fens  two  shallow 
lakes,  Whitt.lesea  Mere,  and  Ramsey  Mere;  the 
former  containing  above  1,550  acres,  and  the  latter 
about  half  ns  much ; measures,  however,  are  now 
in  progress  for  draining  the  former.  Huntingdon- 
shire has  four  hundreds  and  103  pars.:  it  sends 
four  members  to  the  H.  of  (J„  two  for  the  co.  and 
two  for  the  bor.  of  Huntingdon,  the  principal  town 
in  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  3,123  in 
1865.  In  1861,  Huntingdon  had  13,704  inhabited 
houses  and  a pop.  of  64,250.  The  j>op.  in  1851 
was  64,183.  Annual  value  of  real  property, 
875,187!.  in  1857,  and  4fl7,840/.  in  1862. 

IIuNTixonox,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  hund.  Hurst ingstone,  on  the  Ouse,  57  in. 
N.  London,  and  17  in.  NW.  Cambridge,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor. 
3,816.  and  of  pari.  bor.  6,254,  in  1861.  Area  of 
pari,  lior,,  which  includes  the  old  bor.  and  the  ad* 
joining  par.  of  Godmanclicster,  6,820  acres.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  a gentle  slope  N.  of  the 
Ouse,  crossed  here  by  a causeway  and  bridge  of 
six  arches,  consists  principally  of  a long  range  of 
brick  houses,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  which  com- 
mence immediately'  from  the  bridge,  and  line  each 
side  of  the  N.  roaa  from  London.  A few  streets 
and  Unes  branch  oft'  on  each  side ; bat  these  are 
mostly  composed  of  inferior  houses.  Of  fifteen 
churches  once  standing,  only'  two  remain,  to  which 
a new  one  has  been  added  in  recent  years.  The 
principal  church  is  All  Saints,  built  in  the  perpen- 
dicular stvle.  and  containing  some  interesting  me- 
morials of  the  ancestors  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1599.  Huntingdon,  besides  its 
three  churches,  has  several  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  an  old  grammar  school,  with  two  exhibi- 
tions at  Cambridge,  attended  by  80  boys;  a green- 
coat  school,  for  80  boys  and  12  girls;  a national 
school,  with  160  children ; and  8 Sunday  schools. 
The  town-hall,  behind  which  arc  the  shambles,  is 
a stuccoed  building,  comprising  two  court  rooms 
and  an  assembly  room ; and  close  to  it  is  the 
county  gaol,  a very  large  building.  There  is  also 
a small  theatre  and  a race-course. 

Godmnuchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
river,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  an  important 
bor.,  is  now  a mere  suburb  of  Huntingdon,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  ‘Hun- 
tingdon, ns  it  were,  looks  over  into  the  fens;  God- 
manchestcr,  just  across  the  river,  already  stands  on 
the  black  bog.’  (Carlyle,  Th„  ‘ Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  i.34.)  Both  Huntingdon  and  God- 
manchester  were  chartered  in  the  reign  of  John : 
the  present  officers  in  each  are  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors;  hut  neither  of  the  bora.,  as 
now  constituted,  has  a commission  of  the  peace. 
The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  and  quarter 
sessions  in  the  town-hall,  the  chief  local  act  of 
the  town  being  that  of  25  George  III.  Hunting- 
don has  sent  two  memlicrs  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I„  the  franchise,  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  freemen 
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by  birth,  grant,  or  purchase.  The  boundaries  of 
the  present  pari.  bor.  include  the  entire  parish  of 
(rodmanchcslcr,  an  well  as  the  old  borough.  Re- 
gistered electors,  412  in  1866.  Markets  nt  Hun- 
tingdon on  Saturday : Godmanchcstcr  cattle-fair 
on  Easier  Tuesday. 

IIUNTLY,  a lior.  of  barony,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  Srotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Deveron  and 
Bogie,  35  m.  NW.  Aberdeen,  on  the  (treat  North 
of  Scotland  railway.  Pop.  3,448  in  1861.  The 
town  Is  neatly  built,  consisting  of  two  principal 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  having 
a handsome  square*  or  market-place  in  the  middle. 
The  Deveron  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  a 
single  an  h.  On  occasion  of  the  great  floods  of 
18211,  when  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  ‘22  ft. 
above  their  usual  level,  only  6 ft.  of  the  arch  re- 
mained unoccupied;  but  it  received  no  injury,  and 
stands  ap|>areuily  as  firm  as  ever.  A modem 
bridge  of  three  arches  spans  the  Bogie.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  par.  church,  the  Episcopalians,  Catho- 
lics, and  Independents  have  each  chapels.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Huntly  Lodge 
and  Huntly  Castle;  the  funner  a seat  of  the  late 
duke  of  Cordon ; the  latter,  which  is  in  ruins,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Gordon  family : both  are  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  feudal  su- 
perior of  the  town.  Huntly  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  linen ; but  it  has  nearly  dis-  i 
ap|>earcd.  There  is  a thriving  bleach-field  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bogie.  The  business  of  brewing  and 
distillation  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

HURDWAB,  HARI-DWAR,  or  QANGA- 
PWARA  (‘the  gate  of  the  Ganges’),  a town  of 
Hindostan,  pres  id.  Bengal,  prov.  Delhi,  in  lat. 
29°  57'  N.,  and  long.  78°  2'  K.;  105  m.  NE.  Delhi, 
and  famous  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  is  hut 
inconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the 
mountains.  The  pilgrimngc  and  the  fair  are  held 
together,  at  the  vernal  equinox  ; and  Europeans, 
nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration,  who  have  been 
repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate 
that  from  200,000  to  300,000  stntngers  are  then 
assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  But  every 
twelfth  year  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy  ; and  then 
it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000, 
and  even  2,000,000  pilgrims  and  dealers  are  con- 
gregated together  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the 
countries  to  the  N.  In  1H19,  which  happened  to 
be  a twelfth  year,  when  the  auspicious  moment 
for  bathing  in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the 
impatient  devotees,  the  rush  was  so  tremendous 
that  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  por- 
persons  were  either  trampled  to  death  under  toot, 
or  drowned  in  the  river. 

The  foreigners  resorting  to  Hurdwnr  fair,  for 
commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principally  of  the 
natives  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  and  Pesbwaur,  with 
Affghans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  Ac.  They  im|mrt  vast 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels,  Persian 
dried  fruits,  shawls,  and  drugs : the  returns  are 
made  in  cotton,  piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices, 
and  other  tropical  productions.  The  merchants 
never  mention  the  price  of  their  goods,  but  con- 
duct the.  bargnin  by  touching  the  different  joints 
of  their  lingers,  to  hinder  the  bystanders  gaining 
any  information.  During  the  Mahratta  swav,  a 
kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle  were  levied  ; 
but  all  Is  now  free,  without  impost  or  molestation 
of  any  sort.  Owing  to  the  precautions  adopted 
by  the  British  government,  the  roost  perfect  order 
is  preserved.  Antecedent  to  the  British  occupa- 
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tion,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and  blood- 
shed. 

HURON  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  N.  America,  belonging  to  the  I MIS  in  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  second  in  size  only  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  intermediate  in  position  Ik* tween  that  lake 
and  Michigan,  on  the  NW.  and  NY.,  and  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  SE.  It  is  of  a some- 
what triangular  shape,  extending  between  lat,  43° 
and  46°  lo  N.,  and  long.  72®  8u  und  86®  \V.,  sur- 
rounded, W.  and  SW„  by  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  on  nil  other  sides  by  the  territory  of  Upper 
Canada ; and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
long  |>eii  insula  and  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands, 
the  parts  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  which  arc  called 
North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay.  The  total 
; length  of  lake  Huron,  N.  to  S.,  is  rather  more 
than  2<X)  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  the 
same.  Area  estimated  at  19,000  sq.  tn.  Eleva- 
tion above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  596  ft„  or  less 
; by  45  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by  4 than 
that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Greatest  depth  towards 
its  W.  shore  at  least  1,000  ft.,  and  its  mean  depth 
is  estimated  at  900  ft.,  or  about  300  ft.  Ik*1ow  the 
I level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it  abounds 
[ with  islands,  their  total  number  being  said  to  ex- 
ceed  82,000,  the  largest,  the  Great  Manitoulin 
(Evil  Spirit)  island,  is  nearly  90  in.  long,  and  in 
one  part  almost  30  m.  wide.  Lake  Huron  receives 
i the  superabundant  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the 
river  St.  Mary,  at  its  NW.  angle,  and  those  of 
Michigan  at  Michiliroachinac  ; and  discharges  its 
own  towards  I^akc  Erie,  by  the  St.  Clair,  at  its  S. 
extremity.  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Shncoe  commu- 
nicate with  it  by  the  Francis  and  Severn  rivers, 
except  which,  however,  Lake  Huron  receives  no 
river  worthy  of  mention.  The  hanks  of  this  lake 
are  mostly  low,  especially  along  its  S.  and  W. 
sides.  Few  towns  of  consequence  exist  on  its 
shores,  and  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  sudden  and  violent  tempest*. 

HYDERABAD,  a town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Sinde,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  though 
not  the  largest  city.  It  stands  upon  a rooky  pre- 
cipice upon  an  island  formed  by  the  Indus  and  the 
Fullalcc,  one  of  its  tributaries.  48  m.  N E.  Tatta. 
Pop.  estimated  at  40,000  in  1804.  Hyderabad  has 
a station  on  the  Sinde  railway,  and  this,  and  a 
well-organised  system  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Indus  extending  over  a length  of  670  in.,  gives 
considerable  importance  to  the  town,  and  has  led 
to  a great  increase  of  inhabitants.  Hyderabad  is 
famous  for  its  fortress,  which  has  an  imposing  nj>- 
ncarance,  ami  is  considered  very  strong  by  the 
Sindians;  but  it  could  not  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance  to  European  troops.  Its  sha|>e  is  an  ir- 
regular pentagon ; it*  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  are 
about  25  ft.  high,  very  thick  at  the  bottom,  but 
tapering  to  the  top,  and  llnnktd  with  round  towers 
from  3(H)  to  400  paces  apart.  On  one  shit*  it  is  en- 
closed by  a ditcu  about  10  ft.  wide  and  8 deep. 
In  its  centre  is  a massy  tower  unconnected  with 
the  works,  in  which  a great  portion  of  the  treasure  s 
of  Sinde  are  deposited.  Formerly,  there  were  70 
pieces  of  cannon  mounted  »>n  the  ramparts,  and 
2,600  houses  and  several  handsome  mosques  within 
the  citadel;  at  present  the  fortress  is  a mere  shell, 
and  it*  walls  are  going  rapidly  to  decay.  N.  of  it 
is  the  pettall  or  unfortified  town,  in  which  most  of 
the  innabs.  reside  in  mud  hats:  there  are.  how- 
ever, some  well  supplied  shops.  Hyderabad  has 
manufactories  of  arms  of  different  kinds,  employ- 
ing many  of  its  inhabs. ; and  others  of  embroidered 
Cloths  and  leather. 

Hyderabad,  a city  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan, 
former  cap.  of  the  Nizam’s  dnm. ; on  the  Musah, 
a tributary  of  the  Krishna,  197  m.  WNW.  Ms- 
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snlipatam,  *270  m.  SK.  Aurangabad,  and  100  m. 
WSW.  Bejapoor.  Pop.,  including  its  auburlis,  esti- 
mated at  200,000.  The  town  is  nlnmt  4 m.  in 
length  bv  3 in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a stone 
wall,  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  preilatory 
cavalry,  but  no  adequate  defence  against  artillery. ! 
Streets  narrow,  crooked,  anil  badly  paved;  houses 
mostly  of  one  story  onlv,  and  built  of  wood  and 
other  combustible  materials.  A largoarehcd  bridge*, 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  here  crosses 
the  Musah.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
palace  and  numerous  mosques.  Hyderabad  having 
long  been  the  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism  in 
the  Deccan.  Within  the  city  are  also  some  large 
magazines  belonging  to  the  Nizam,  tilled  with 
Kuropcan  manufactures.  Hyderabad  (then  called 
itaunuggur)  was  founded  by  Cuttub  .Shah,  al*>ut 
1585.  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1687,  by  the  J 
troops  of  AurungzclM*. 

'Die  territory  of  which  Hyderabad  once  was  the 
cap.,  known  as  the  Nizam’s  dom.,  extends  between  i 
the  15th  and  21st  degs.  of  N.  lnt.  and  the  Toth  and 
82nd  degs.  of  E.  long. ; embracing,  together  with  ! 
the  provs.  Hyderabad  and  lieeder,  part  of  Beja- 
poor.  Aurungabad,  and  Berar ; having  an  area  of 
108,000  sq.  m.,  with  a pop.  of  at  least  8,000,000. 
By  all  accounts,  this  territory  was  very  badly 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  insurrections 
were  frequent.  But,  according  to  a treaty  made 
in  1800,  it  was  provided  that  the  military  power 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  employed  not  only  in 
the  suppression  of  rebellion,  but  also  iti  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  Since  then,  the  country 
has  l*een  virtually  British  territory. 

II V DBA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  from  which  it  is  6 m.  dis- 
tant; lat.  37°  20'  N.j  long.  23°  30'  R.  Area,  oil 
sq.  m.  Pop.  25,260  in  1861.  Hydra  is  a mere 
rock,  so  utterly  barren  as  to  contribute  nothing 
whatever  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants,  i 
nor,  in  all  probability,  would  it  ever  have  been  i 
peopled,  unless  its  insular  situation  and  the  excel-  ■ 
fence  of  its  harbour  had  pointed  it  out  as  a safe 
place  of  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  j 
and  a favourable  situation  for  commercial  pursuits.  | 
The  town  of  Hydra,  which,  with  the  exception  of  { 
two  adjacent  villages  on  the  const,  is  the  onlv  in- 
habited part  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  X \V. 
side,  and  rises  in  successive  tiers,  like  an  amphi-  ( 
theatre,  over  the  harbour,  presenting  from  the  sea 
an  extremely  beautiful  prospect.  The  streets  are 
precipitous  and  uneven;  but  the  houses  are  most 
substantially  built  of  stone,  with  spacious  and  well- 
furnished  interiors,  and  are  extremely  neat  and 
clean.  The  harbour,  defended  by  a batter)',  is 
crescent-shaped,  and,  though  small,  is  deep  and 
safe;  it  is  lined,  through  its  entire  sweep,  with 
storehouses  and  shops,  most  of  which,  however, 
arc  now  empty,  only  showing,  by  their  number, 
the  former  consequence  of  the  |H*rU  Several  Greek 
churches  (two  of  which  have  lino  marble  steeples) 
and  a ball  of  commerce  are  the  chief  public  build- 
ings; and  the  educational  establishments,  insti- 
tuted in  the  days  of  Hydra’s  prosperity,  comprise 
a well-regulated  college,  for  instruction  in  the 
classical  Greek  and  the  modern  languages,  several 
elementary  schools,  and  a mathematical  seminary. 
The  commerce  of  Hydra  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  very  considerable,  employing,  in 
1816,  according  to  Fouqueville,  120  vessels,  and 
more  at  a later  period,  trading  in  wheat  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  in  oil,  wine,  and  other  goods, 
with  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ; but  it 
has  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  in  all  probability 
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will  never  recover  its  former  prosperity,  having 
been  chiefly  transferred  to  the  more  advantage- 
ously situated  ports  of  Xnuplia  and  the  Pine  us. 
The  Hydriots,  most  of  whom  are  Albanians  and 
not  true  Greeks,  were,  during  their  prosperity, 
which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war,  the  boldest  seamen  of  all  Greece,  and  acquired 
large  sums  by  privateering.  During  the  war  of 
independence  they  earned  for  themselves  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  efficient  and  intrepid  sailors 
in  the  Greek  navy,  ami  their  bravery  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  successful  issue  of  that 
contest. 

H YMETTl/S  (MOUNT),  a mountain  of 
Greece,  gov.  Attica,  m.  ESE.  Athens.  Height 
2,680  feet.  The  honey  collected  here  has  been  in 
high  repute  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times. 

11Y1HE,  a cinque  port,  park  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  eo.  Kent,  lathe  Shep- 
way,  bund,  same  name.  15  m.  E.  Canterbury,  and 
53  m.  SE.  London,  near  the  South-Eastern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  mimic,  bor.  3,001,  and  of  pari.  bor. 
21,367  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  Sandgatc, 
Folkestone,  and  four  other  small  parishes.  The 
town  stands  near  the  E.  extremity  of  Romney 
Marsh,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  which  is  about  $ m.  dis- 
tant, the  tieach  lying  between  being  considerably 
higher  than  the  town.  The  church,  a cruciform 
structure,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  and 
having  two  towers,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
architecture.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  na- 
tional schools  supported  by  subscription.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  court-house,  gaol,  and 
theatre,  liythe  prospered  during  the  great  war 
with  France,  in  consequence  of  the  large  military 
force  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
expenditure  in  the  formation  of  the  military 
canal,  and  of  the  forts  and  martello  towers  with 
which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  studded ; but  its 
prosperity  hat  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
military  station.  It  has  no  manufactures;  and 
the  beach  I wing  open  ami  exposed,  the  colliers, 
which  are  the  only  vessels  trading  to  the  town, 
are  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Fishing  employs  a few  of  the  inhuhs. 
The  corporation,  which  received  its  constitution 
from  the  general  charters  granted  to  the  Cinque 
Ports,  especially  that  in  20th  Charles  II.,  has 
consisted,  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  of  4 aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  12  councillors.  Corporation  revenue  6151,  m 
1862.  The  boy.  sent  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C. 
from  the  42nd  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  l 
mem. : previously  to  that  act  the  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  freemen,  mndc  so  by  birth,  mar- 
riage, or  gift.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  by  adding  to  it  the  liber- 
ties of  Folkestone,  and  ihe  parishes  of  West 
liythe,  Salt  wood,  Cheriton,  and  Newington. 
Registered  electors  1,176  in  1865.  Markets  on 
Saturday ; fairs  July  30  and  Dec.  1. 

liythe  was  formerly,  and  up  to  the  reign  of 
Iienrv  VIII.,  one  of  the  principal  port*  on  the 
F.nglish  Channel. . The  quota  furnished  by  it 
towards  the  general  armament  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
was  live  ships,  with  twenty-one  men  and  a boy 
to  each.  Leland  speaks  of  Hythe  as  ‘ a very 
great  townc,  two  good  miles  in  length  all  along 
the  shore.’  The  name,  in  Saxon,  sign i ties  a port 
or  haven. 
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T BARRA,  a town  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  in  a1 
delightful  plain,  on  the  Taguando,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  Imburu,  50  ra.  NE.  Quito,  and  on 
the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Popayan. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,000.  It  wan  founded  in  1597, 
is  well  built,  and  has  a large  and  well  built 
church,  several  convents,  a college,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits,  a hospital,  and  many 
good  private  residences.  Without  the  city  are  ; 
some  suburb;*,  inhabited  by  the  Indian  pop.  It 
manufactures  tine  cotton  and  other  fabrics.  The  . 
district  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  produces  sugar  and  | 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a good  deal  of 
cotton,  the  weaving  of  which  into  stockings  nnd  | 
caps,  employs  many  of  its  inhab. 

I HUAI  LA.  See  Brahilow. 

ICELAND,  a large  island  under  the  dominion  j 
of  Denmark,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
confines  of  the  polar  circle,  generally  considered  , 
as  belonging  to  Europe,  but  which  should,  perhaps, 
be  reckoned  in  America;  between  laf.  03°  30' and  | 
GG°  10'  N.,  and  long.  16°  and  23°  W.  It  is  of  a 
very  irregular  triangular  shafie,  and  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  30,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  04,603  in  ! 
1860.  The  population  is  spread  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  island,  the  central  portion  being 
totally  uninhabited,  and  imperfectly  explored. 
Iceland  appears  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine 
volcanic  agency,  and  to  have  been  upheaved  at  in- 
tervals from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains ; the 
principal  ridges  run  chiefly  E.  and  W.,  and,  from 
these,  inferior  mountains  branch  off  towards  the 
coasts,  often  terminating  in  rocky  and  bold  head- 
lands. All  the  coasts,  but  more  especially  the  N. 
and  W.,  are  deeply  indented  with  fiords,  similar 
to  those  of  Norway.  The  most,  extensive  tract  of 
level  country  is  in  the  SE.  It  is  estimated  that 
about,  a third  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
vegetation  of  some  kind,  while  the  other  two- 
thinls  are  occupied  by  snowy  mountains  or  fields 
of  lava.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the 
most  desolate  nnd  dreary  imaginable.  The  height 
of  very  few  of  the  mountains  has  been  correctly 
ascertained,  and  those  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet  are  not  the  most  lofty.  The  Vokuls 
or  enormous  ice-mountains,  arc  among  the  great- 
est elevations ; the  most  extensive  of  these  is  the 
Klofa  Yokul  in  the  E.;  it  lies  behind  the  heights 
which  line  the  SE.  coast,  and  forms,  with  little 
or  no  interruption,  a vast  chain  of  ice  nnd  snow 
mountains  covering  a surface  of  perhaps  3,000  sq. 
m.  The  W.  quarter  contains,  among  other  lofty 
heights,  the  Snnfel  Yokul,  4,580  ft.  high.  In  the  i 
N.  the  mountains  are  not  very  high  ; but  in  the  • 
E.  the  Oreefa  Yokul,  6,280  ft.  in  elevation,  is  the 
most  lofty  of  which  any  accurate  measurement 
has  been  obtained.  The  celebrated  volcano  Hecla 
is  in  the  SW.  quarter,  ond  about  30  m.  inland.  It 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  its  eruptions  than  for  its  elevation,  which  is 
only  about  5,200  ft.  (See  IIecla.) 

The  bays  and  harbours  along  the  coast  are 
numerous  and  secure,  but  little  known  or  fre-  [ 
quented ; the  most  so  are  those  of  Eyafiords  on  | 
the  X.,  Eyrarhacka  on  the  S.,  and  Reikiavik  on  | 
the  W.  coast.  The  rivers,  which  are  numerous  « 
and  comparatively  large,  have  mostly  a X.  or  I 
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course.  Although  sufficiently  wide,  they  are  gene- 
rally obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows,  and  are 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  navigation.  There  are  seve- 
ral large  lakes,  of  which  Mivatn  Lake,  in  the 
NE.,  is  the  most  considerable:  it  is  estimated  at 
nlamt  40  m.  in  ciro,  and  has  upwards  of  30 
islands  composed  of  lava.  In  no  country  have 
volcanic  eruptions  been  so  numerous  as  in  Ice- 
land, or  spread  over  a larger  surface.  Besides 
more  than  30  volcanic  mountains,  there  exists  an 
immense  number  of  small  cones  and  craters,  from 
which  streams  of  melted  substances  have  been 
poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions;  9 vol- 
canoes w’crc  active  during  the  last  century,  4 in 
the  X.,  and  the  rest  lying  nearly  in  a direct  line 
along  the  S.  coast.  Twenty-three  eruptions  of 
Hecla  are  recorded  since  the  occupation  of  the 
island  by  Europeans:  the  first  of  these  occurred 
in  1004.  The  most  extensive  and  devastating 
eruption  ever  experienced  in  the  island  happened 
in  1783;  it  proceeded  from  the  Skaptar  Yokul.  a 
volcano  (or  rather  volcanic  tract  having  several 
cones)  near  the  centre  of  the  country'.  This  erup- 
tion did  not  entirely'  cease  for  alx>ut  two  yean. 
It  destroyed  no  fewer  than  20  villages  and  9,000 
human  beings,  or  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the 
then  pop.  of  the  island  ! On  the  S.  and  W.  coasts 
numerous  islands  have  been  from  time  to  time 
thrown  up;  some  of  which  still  remain,  while 
others  have  receded  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  forming  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  Die 
Vestmanna  Islands,  which  lie  about  15  in.  from 
the  E.  coast,  are  a group  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely' of  barren  vitrified  rocks  : only  one  of  them 
is  inhabited. 

Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  in 
, every  direct  ion.  This  substance  chiefly  occurs  in 
isolated  streams,  having  ap|>arvutly  flowed  from 
the  mountains;  but  in  some  |virtx  there  are  cou- 
| tinuous  tracts,  and  along  the  S.  coast,  for  100  m. 

I inland,  the  lavas  that  spread  over  the  country 
have  been  ejected  from  small  cones  ri>ing  imme- 
diately from  the  surface.  The  ground  in  this|Kirt 
i is  frequeni'v  broken  by  fissures  and  chasms,  some 
( of  which  are  more  than  3 m.  in  length,  and  up- 
wards  of  llK)  ft.  in  width.  Besides  the  common 
I lavas,  Iceland  nltounds  in  other  mineral  masses 
| indicative  of  an  igneous  origin  ; of  these  the  must 
| prevalent  are  tufa  and  submarine  lava,  obsidian, 
and  sulphur.  Whole  mountains  of  tufa  exist  in 
even'  part.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  observes,  that  the 
instance  of  tufa  excepted,  he  saw  no  marks  of 
stratification  ir.  any*  rock  in  the  island,  all  the 
substances  appearing  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  fusion ; 
nnd  that  some,  if  not  all,  the  Icelandic  masses, 
which  are  not  the  produce  of  external  eruptions 
arc  really'  submarine  lavas  The  rocks  not  bear- 
ing external  marks  of  heat  are  mostly  of  trap, 
and  contain  all  the  varieties  of  zeolite,  chalce- 
dony, greenstone,  porphyry,  slate,  tfcc, : the  cele- 
brated double  refracting  calcareous  spar  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  E.  coast.  Basaltic  columns  occur 
in  many  parts,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  where 
they  form  several  grottos;  and  that  of  Stappen 
l>ears  a great  resemblance  to  the  cave  of  Fingml, 
in  the  island  of  ritaffa. 

Few  metals  are  met  with : iron  and  copper  have 
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been  found : but  the  mines  nrc  not  wrought.  The  duee  an  abundance  of  fine  fish ; and  it  is  from  the 
supply  of  sulphur  is  inexhaustible:  large  moun-  sea  that  tho  Icelanders  derive  great  part  of  their 
tains  are  incrusted  with  this  substance,  which,  subsistence.  Their  fisheries  are,  prosecuted  with 
when  removed,  is  again  formed  in  crystals  by  the  great  activity ; and  at  Niardivik,  one  of  the  fish- 
agency  of  the  hot  steam  from  below.  Large  quan-  ing  stations  oil  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  there 
tities  were  formerly  shipped ; but  latterly  the  are  said  to  be  300  boats.  Cod  ami  haddock  nrc 
supplies  sent  to  the  foreign  market  have  been  plentiful  on  the  coasts  : of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
comparatively  small.  other  seafish,  part  is  salted  for  exportation,  but 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Ice-  by  far  the  greater  part,  is  dried  for  winter  pro- 
land  are  the  intermittent  hot  springs  met  with  in  vision.  The  herring  fishery’  is  much  neglected,  as 
several  parts,  and  of  all  degrees  of  temperature,  well  as  the  inland  fishery  on  tho  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  water  in  some  of  these  springs  Is  at  intervals  The  climate  is  more  variable  than  that  of  the 
violently  thrown  into  the  air  to  a great  height,  same  latitudes  on  the  continent.  Great  and 
They  have  thence  received  the  name  of  geyser*,  sudden  changes  of  temperature  often  occur,  and 
from  the  Icelandic  verb  geysa,  to  rage.  The  most  it  has  frequently’  happened  that,  after  a night  of 
celebrated  of  these  springs  are  situated  in  a plain,  frost,  the  thermometer  during*  the  day  has  risen 
about  1G  m.  N.  from  the  village  of  Skalholt.  The  to  70°  Fah.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  is  much 
great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of  this  kind,  increased  by  the  immense  quantities  of  floating 
rises  from  a tulx*  or  funnel.  78  ft.  in  perpendicular  | ice,  which,  l>eing  drifted  from  the  polar  regions, 
depth,  and  from  8 to  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  I accumulate  upon  the  coast.  Fogs  are  frequent; 
bottom,  but  gradually  widening  till  it  terminates  i but  the  air,  on  the  whole,  is  reckoned  wholesome, 
in  a capacious  basin.  After  an  emission  the  basin  » Thunder  is  seldom  heard,  but  storms  of  wind  and 
and  funnel  are  empty’.  The  jets  take  place  at  in-  ! rain  are  frequent;  and  the  aumm  borealis  and 
(enrols  of  alwiut  6 hours ; and  when  the  water,  in  I other  meteors  are  much  more  common  and  bril- 
a violent  state  of  ebullition,  liogins  to  rise  in  the  | liant  here  than  in  countries  further  to  the  S.  The 
pipe  or  funnel,  and  to  fill  the  basin,  subterranean  i sun  is  visible  at  midnight,  at  the  summer  solstice, 
noises  are  heard  like  the  distant  roar  of  cannon,  1 from  the  hills  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  Island.  There 
the  earth  is  slightly  shaken,  and  the  agitation  is  a prevalent  opinion  in  Iceland,  that  the  seasons 
increases  till  at  length  a column  of  water  is  sud-  j in  former  ages  were  less  unfavourable ; but  theft) 
denlv  thrown  up,  with  vast  force  and  loud  ex-  is  probably  no  good  foundation  for  this  belief, 
plosions,  to  the  height  of  100  or  200  ft.  After  Tho  summers  are  necessarily  abort ; but  Dr.  llen- 
plaving  for  a time  like  an  artificial  fountain,  and  derson  states  that  the  cold  is  rarely  more  intense 
giving  off  great  clouds  of  vapour,  the  funnel  is  than  in  the  S.  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  winter  he 
emptied,  and  a column  of  steam  rushing  up  with  passed  in  the  island  was  as  mild  as  any  he  had 
great  violence  and  a thundering  noise,  terminates  ex|>enenced  in  Denmark  or  Sweden, 
the  eruption.  Such  Is  the  explosive  force,  that  No  grain  is  now  cultivated,  though  traces  exist 
large  stones  thrown  into  the  funned  arc  instantly  of  its  having  been  formerly  raised.  Agriculture 
ejected,  and  semietimca  shivered  into  small  frag-  is  limited  to  the  rearing  of  various  grasses  for 
incuts.  (For  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  cattle,  and  haymaking  is  consequently  the  most 
see  Lyell’a  Geology,  ii.  809, 3d  ed.)  Some  e>f  the  hot  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  Potatoes 
springs,  near  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  island,  are  have  been  introduced  with  some;  ’success ; and 
used  for  economical  panoses ; food  is  dressed  over  several  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised, 
them ; and  in  some  places  huts  nre  built  over  hut,  with  the  exception  of  red  cabbage,  few  at- 
small  fountains,  to  form  steam  baths.  In  other;  tain  perfection.  The  grasses  are  of  tin*  sorts 
ports  of  the  islund  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud  ; common  in  other  N.  climates,  and  keep  horses 
are  seen  in  a constant  state  of  activity,  sending  | and  other  cattle  in  good  condition  during  the 
up  immense  columns  of  dense  vapour,  which  ob-  I summer.  Many  of  the  low  mountains  are  covered 
score  the  atmosphere  a great  way  round.  J with  a coarse  grass,  which  yields  pretty  good 

That  Iceland  had  formerly’  some  extensive  summer  pasturage;  and  the  meadows  and  Valleys 
forests  is  apparent  from  authentic  records,  but  [through  which  the  rivers  flow  produce  gross  in 
they  no  longer  exist;  in  fact,  the  climate  seems  to  | toleroole  abundance,  which,  when  the  weather 
be  iiow  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  trees,  those  allows  of  its  living  harvested,  is  made  into  hay. 
that  are  found  at  present  being  stunted  and  dimi-  ; Seaweed  and  moss  nre  eagerlv  devoured  bv  the 
nutive,  and  little  better  than  underwood.  Vast  ! cattle  in  winter,  when  other  food  fails,  which  is 
quantities  of  surturbrarul,  or  fossil  wood,  are  fre-  : often  the  case.  It  is  estimated  that  there  nre 
nuently  found  buried  at  a great  depth  beneath  ! about  500,000  head  of  sheep ; from  36,000  to  40, 000 
the  surface.  _ head  of  block  cattle;  and  from  60,000  to  60,000 

Of  the  wild  animals,  foxes  are  the  most  nume-  hones  in  Iceland:  goats  are  kept  only  in  the  X. 
toils,  lteindeer,  which  were  introduced  from  The  number  of  sheep  appears  to  be  increasing* 
Norway  in  1770,  with  the  intention  of  being  do-  they  have  remarkably’  fine  fleeces,  which  nre  not 
mestiemted,  have  increased  very  rapidly ; hut  they  shorn,  but  cast  off  entirely  in  the  spring.  The 
are  entirely  wild,  and  are  very  difficult  to  kill,  horses  are  hardyr  and  small,  seldom  standing  more 
Bears  are  frequently  brought  down  from  the  than  14  hands  high.  There  being  no  carriages  of 
arctic  regions  on  masses  of  floating  ice ; they  any  description,  they’  are  principal) v used  for 
sometimes  commit  great  devastations,  but  are  carrying  burdens;  and  the  poorest  peasant  has 
generally’  destroyed  almost  immediately  after  generally  4 or  5 of  these  animals.  Bents  are  paid 
making  the  land.  Nearly  all  kinds  ofseafowl  in-  mostly  in  produce;  on  the  coasts  in  fish,  in  the 
habit  the  coasts  and  islands;  and  plovers, curlews,  interior  in  butter,  sheep,  and  other  agricultural 
snipes,  and  a variety  of  game,  are  found  in  the  produce.  Tenants  who  are  in  easy  circumstances 
interior.  The  eider  duck  is  very  plentiful ; and  generally’  employ  one  or  more  labourer,  who, 
the  down  taken  from  the  nest  is  an  important  ! besides  board  and  lodging,  have  from  10  to  12 
article  of  export.  The  birds  are  so  familiar  as  to  j specie  dollars  a year  ns  wages.  The  whole  pop. 
build  their  nests  all  round  the  roofs,  ami  even  is  employed  either  in  fishing  or  feeding  cattle,  or 
inside  the  huts.  A severe  penalty  is  inflicted  on  both;  those  who  breed  cattle  being,  as  compared 
those  who  kill  them.  The  peasantry  entertain  a with  those  who  live  by  fishing,  nearly  as  3 to  1. 
superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with  aversion.  No  manufactures,  of  any  kind,  are  carried  on 
for  the  seal  The  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  pro-  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  ’ Every  branch  of  in- 
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dustrv  in  domestic,  and  confined  chiefly  to  articles 
of  clothing,  such  ns  coarse  cloth,  gloves,  mittens, 
and  stockings.  'Die  peasantry  supply  themselves 
with  such  furniture  as  their  cottages  require,  and 
some  manufacture  silver  trinkets  and  snufl'  boxes, 
ami  forge  implements  of  iron.  Every  man  can 
shoe  his  own  horse;  and,  in  this  land  of  primitive 
simplicity,  even  the  bishop  and  chief  justice  are 
sometimes  employed  in  tliis  necessary  occupation.  1 
The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter;  the  quantity  of  money  in  circu-  | 
hit  ion  is  very  small,  few  of  the  peasants  possessing  ' 
any.  The  merchants  receive  the  articles  for  ex-  | 
portation  at  regulated  prices,  according  to  the  j 
state  of  the  mnrkct,  ana  pay  for  them  in  such  ! 
foreign  commodities  as  the  inhab.  may  require,  i 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  assemble 
annually  at  Reikiavik  ami  the  other  principal : 
settlements,  ami  bring  down  with  them  wool, 
woollen  manufactured  goods,  butter,  skins,  tallow, 
Iceland  moss  (Lichen  1 idmulicu*) , and  sometimes 
a few  cattle.  In  return  for  these  they  take  back 
coffee,  sugar,  tolaicco,  snufl',  a little  brandy,  rye, 
rye  bread,  wheaten  flour,  salt,  ami  soap.  The 
better  class  purchase  linens  and  cotton  goods, 
which  have  latterly  come  more  into  use.  Those 
who  live  near  the  coasts  bring  to  market  dried 
cod  and  stock  fish,  dried  salmon,  whale,  shark, 
and  seal  oils,  and  seal  skins.  The  domestic  pro- 
duce has,  of  late  years,  been  considerable,  and  the 
export  of  wool  amounts  to  from  3,000  to  4,000 
skippumls  annually. 

The  Icelanders  are  of  Norwegian  origin;  they 
are  tall,  have  a frank  open  countenance,  a florid 
complexion,  and  flaxen  hair.  They  seldom  attain 
to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  females  generally 
live  longer  than  the  men.  They  are  hospitable ; 
devotedly  attached  to  their  native  land ; remark- 
ably grave  and  serious;  and,  indeed,  apparently 
phlegmatic,  but  extremely  animated  on  subjects 
which  interest  them.  They  have  retained,  with 
few  innovations,  the  ancient  modes  of  life  and  the 
costume  of  their  race.  Their  principal  articles  of 
food  are  lish,  fresh  ami  dried,  bread,  made  of  im- 
ported corn,  great  quantities  of  rancid  butter, 
game,  and,  in  some  parts,  a |x»mdge  made  of  the 
Icelandic  moss.  They  sometimes  use  the  flesh  of 
the  shark  or  sea-fish,  whim  it  has  become  tender 
from  putrescence.  Their  huts,  though  larger,  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Irish:  their  dampness, 
with  the  darkness,  tilth,  ami  stench  of  the  fish, 
render  them  uninhabitable  by  strangers.  The  | 
Icelandic,  or  original  Scandinavian  tongue,  has  | 
lM*cn  here  preserved  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  The  , 
Icelanders  are  extremely  attentive  to  their  re- 
ligious and  domestic  duties,  and  display  in  their 
dealing*  a scrupulous  integrity.  Terhajw  there  is  ! 
no  country  in  which  the  lower  orders  an*  so  well 
informed.  Domestic  education  is  universal;  and  j 
there  are  very  few  among  them  who  cannot  rend 
and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  would 
bo  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  learning  in 
the  mast  cultivated  society  of  Eutope.  Even 
many  of  the  peasantry  are  well  versed  in  the 
classics ; and  it  is  refuted  that  the  traveller  Is 
not  unfrequently  attended  by  guides  who  con- 
verse with  him  in  Latin.  In  winter  nights  it  is 
customary  for  a whole  family  to  take  their  places 
in  the  princijtal  apartment,  where  they  proceed 
to  their  respective,  tasks,  while  one,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  reads  aloud  some  of  their  uuja*  (an- 
cient talcs),  or  such  other  historical  narrative  as 
can  be  found.  Their  stock  of  books  is  not  large, 
hut  they  lend  to  each  other,  and  frequently  copy  [ 
what  they  borrow. 

'Die  island  was  formerly  divided  into  four  amts, 
or  provinces,  answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  | 


! The  X.  and  E.  arc  now  merged  into  one,  and  the 
W.  is  presided  over  by  the  governor  in  person. 
This  officer  has  the  title  of  stiftarntman : he  is 
sometimes  a native,  but  more  frequently  a Dane. 
Under  him  are  the  amtmen,  or  provincial  gover- 
nors. who  jhisscsh  a similar  jurisdiction  over  their 
quarters.  Each  province  is  divided  into  tynch 
or  shires,  presided  over  hv  xi/melmen.  with  autho- 
rity similar  to  that  of  sheriffs;  these  collect  taxes, 
hold  petty  courts,  and  (t^ulatc  assessments.  Un- 
der the  sysselmcn  are  wrpstiurr*,  who  are  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  constables.  The  tatsroed,  or  chief 
justice,  holds,  with  two  assistants,  a criminal  court 
at  Reikiavik,  hut  very  few  eases  are  tried  in  the 
island,  and  all  capital  punishments  are  inflicted  at 
Copenhagen.  Crimes  are  rare,  petty  theft  and 
drunkenness  are  the  most  common ; the  latter  has 
been  introduced  chiefly  by  the  ctcwb  of  the  Danish 
vessels  that  visit  the  coasts. 

The  island  constitutes  one  bishopric ; the 
bishop's  salary  does  not  exceed  500/.  per  annum. 
There  are  about  104  |>ars. : but  the  clergy  amount 
to  upwards  of  300  : their  incomes  are  very  small, 
and  they  are  frequently  among  the  poorest  of  the 
community.  'Die  only  charitable  institutions  are 
four  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  those  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  which,  in  the  form  of  elephantiasis 
was  formerly  very  prevalent.  Small-pox  was  for- 
merly also  very  destructive.  There  arc  no  work- 
houses,  the  sick  and  j»oor  lieing  almost  universally 
supported  by  their  own  families.  The  principal 
school  at  licsx -sdadt,  near  the  W.  coast,  has 
three  masters,  who  teach  classics,  theology,  and 
the  Duuish  language;  and  several  young  men, 
after  attending  this  school,  go  to  Copenhagen  to 
finish  their  studios.  Reikiavik,  the  cap.,  on  the 
MV.  coast,  has  little  more  than  5b0  resident  in- 
hab.,  chiefly  Danes.  Most  of  the  villages  are 
situated  on  the  coasts,  at  convenient  spot*  for  the 
receipt  and  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  early  and  successful  application  of  the  Ice- 
landers to  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  learning.  When  most 
parts  of  continental  Eun>pe  were  in  a state  at 
rude  ignorance,  the  iuhah.  of  this  remote  island 
were  well  acquainted  with  poetry  and  history. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  literatim- 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  During  the  last  three  centime*, 
however,  Iceland  has  produced  many  learned  men. 
sonic  of  whom  have  risen  to  great  eminence.  The 
literature  of  the  island  in  the  present  day  may 
perhaps  be  said  rather  to  have  changed  its  cha- 
racter than  declined  from  its  ancient  fame ; the 
inhab.  now  attend  more  to  solid  branches  of  learn- 
ing than  to  the  poetical  and  historical  romance-  of 
the  ancient  Icelandic  sagas.  Domestic  education 
is  carefully  attended  to;  there  is  no  want  of  mo- 
dern hooks  ill  Icelandic;  and  a printing  press  is 
actively  employed  in  the  island  of  Vidoe. 

The  discovery  of  Iceland  by  Europeans  ia  attri- 
buted to  a Norwegian  pirate,  alx»ut  the  year  KdO; 
but  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
by  the  Norwegians  in  874.  In  little  more  than 
half  a century,  all  the  coasts  were  occupied  by 
settlers;  and  uhout  the  year  928  the  inhab.  formed 
themselves  into  a republic,  and  established  the 
Althing,  or  <>eneral  Assembly  of  the  Nation, 
which  was  held  annually  at  Thingvalla.  in  the  MV., 
and  not  abolished  till  18tM).  The  Icelanders  main- 
tained their  independence  for  nearly  4»n)  years; 
hut  during  the  13th  century  became  subject  to 
Norway,  and  on  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom 
were  transferred  with  it  to  Denmark. 

IDRIA,  a town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  k. 
Illyria,  duchy  Camiola,  circle  Adelsberg,  in  a val- 
ley of  the  Comic  Al|*;  23  ra.  W.  by  i*>.  Lay  Uadi. 
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Pop.  4,300  in  1837.  The  inhabs.  arc  principally 
engaged  in  mining;  the  quicksilver  mines  of  hlrin 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  government  being, 
after  those  of  A limn  ten  in  Spain,  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  in  Europe.  They  yield  annually 
from  3,200  to  3,500  cwt.  of  metal,  about,  a sixth 
part  of  which  is  converted  on  the  spot  into  ver- 
milion, corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury.  The  mine  is  rather  more  than 
1,000  ft,  in  depth.  The  formation  in  which  it  Is 
situated  is  transition  limestone,  alternating  with 
clay -slate,  in  which  latter  rock  the  quicksilver  is 
found.  It  exists  partly  pure,  in  globules  among 
the  slate;  but  it  is  mostly  found  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  forming  veins  of  cinnubar,  which 
vary  greatly  in  thickness.  The  cinnabar  ore  is 
considered  too  poor  to  lie  wrought  when  it  con- 
tains only  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  quicksilver, 
and  is  then  usually  abandoned  in  search  of  a 
better  vein.  The  richest  ore  yields  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  of  metal.  From  600  to  700  workmen 
are  employed,  of  whom  about  500  are  miners. 
These  are  enrolled  in  a corps,  ami  have  a regular 
uniform.  They  are  divided  into  three  sections, 
which  relieve  each  other,  each  working  below  for 
8 hours  in  the  24,  the  work  incessantly  going  on. 
Within  his  8 hours  the  labourer  is  required  to 
perform  a certain  measurement  of  work,  for  which 
he  receives  17  kreutzers  (nearly  7 iL).  If  lie  per- 
form less  or  more  than  his  measured  extent,  his 
pay  is  proportionally  reduced  or  increased ; hut 
the  number  of  those  who  gain  less  than  the  fixed 
sum  is  greater  thun  of  those  who  gain  more,  lie- 
sides  their  money  pay,  the  miners  get  an  allow- 
ance of  com  sufficient  for  themselves  and  their 
families ; and  in  illness,  gratuitous  medical  aid.  No 
lodging  is  found  them ; but  they  may  purchase  at  a 
government  store  a number  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  at  fixed  charges  generally  below  the 
ordinary  market  prices.  The  miners  usually  enter 
the  service  at  16  years  of  age.  After  40  years’ 
service,  or  earlier,  if  ill  health  overtake  them, 
they  are  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pay,  and  enjoy 
various  privileges.  The  widows  and  orphans  of 
miners  are  entitled  to  a pension,  and  nlxmt  35,000 
florins  are  thus  expended  annually.  The  process 
of  mining  is  very  unhealthy;  the  heat  of  the 
mine,  varying  from  80°  up  to  80°  Fah.t  impreg- 
nates the  atmosphere  with  volatilised  mercury, 
which  soon  exerts  all  its  characteristic  effects  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  miners.  In  some  parts, 
the  heat  is  so  great,  and  the  atmosphere  so  viti- 
ated. that  the  workmen  tire  obliged  to  relieve  each 
other  every  two  hours.  The  mine  is  very  clean, 
ami  in  its  lower  parts  remarkably  dry.  in  1803, 
a violent  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  mine,  de- 
stroying the  whole  of  the  works,  with  several  of 
the  workmen. 

Of  the  mercury  produced  at  Idria  a small  part 
goes  to  Trieste,  whence  it  is  exported  chiefly  to  j 
America;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to 
Vienna,  partly  for  the  plating  of  mirrors,  but : 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Idria 
was  a place  of  liaiiishment  tor  state  prisoners  and 
criminals,  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines.  It  is  so  no  longer;  no  coercion  ia  used,  and 
no  convicts  are  sent  thither:  the  supply  of  la- 
bourers petitioning  to  be  admitted  is  considerably 
greater  than  can  be  received  into  the  service.  The 
town  and  district  of  Idria  is  a mining  intendency, 
with  its  own  government,  consisting  of  a director- 
general,  an  imperial  comptroller  of  accounts,  a 
secretary-general,  and  four  councillors,  who  sujier- 
intend  all  the  departments  of  the  public  sendee, 
under  the  council  of  mines  in  Vienna.  Idria  has  some 
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Herman,  primary,  and  other  schools,  and  a small 
theatre.  It  hod  a school  for  instruction  in  mining, 
but  it  was  abolished  on  the  restoration  of  the  Illy- 
rian provs.  to  Austria.  The  aspect  of  the  place  is 
thus  described  by  a traveller  who  visited  it  not 
many  years  ago.  4 We  perceived  the  white  church 
with  its  little  steeple,  perched  on  a small  green 
knoll,  and  not  far  from  it  another  insulated  height, 
crowned  with  an  antique-looking  castle,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  during  the  time  that  they  pos- 
sessed Illyria,  ami  which  now  serves  as  a residence 
for  the  Bcrgrath,  or  director  of  the  mines,  and  for 
the  government  offices  connected  therewith.  Be- 
tween these  two  heights,  the  town  straggles 
along  on  veiy  unequal  ground,  with  a stream 
rushing  through  it,  a second  church  in  a sort  oi 
open  market  place,  some  large  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  public  administration,  but  scarcely 
any  good  simps  or  private  houses.’  The  mine  was 
discovered  by  accident  in  1497 ; it  was  afterwards 
wrought  by  a company  of  Venetian  merchants, 
and  purchased  by  the  house  of  Austria,  who  ac- 
corded the  miners  considerable  privileges  in  1575, 
since  which  the  prosperity  of  idria  has  been  gene  - 
rally on  the  increase. 

IGUALADA  (an.  Aqutv  latte),  a town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Barcelona,  37  m.  NW.  Barcelona,  and  286 
m.  KNE.  Madrid.  Pop.  13,839  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  on  the  Noya.  a trib.  of  the  Joui,  in  a 
rich  plain,  abounding  with  corn-fields  and  olive- 
grounds.  It  lias  some  well-built  streets,  and  a 
handsome  suburb,  the  chief  buildings  being  a par. 
church,  two  convents,  a clerical  college,  hospital, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  The  inhnb.  are  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  industrious  in  Spain ; and 
their  manufactures,  by  which  they  are  almost, 
wholly  supported,  comprise  cotton  and  woollen 
yams  and  cloths,  hats,  and  fire-arms,  the  last  o. 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  In  the  neighbourhood 
nre  several  considerable  paper-mills.  Fairs,  well 
attended,  for  manufactured  produce,  are  held  here 
in  the  beginning  of  January  and  at  the  end  of 
August. 

ILCHESTER,  a bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  ot 
England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Tintinbiill,  on  the 
Yco  or  I vil  (whence  its  name  is  derived),  18  rn.  E. 
Taunton,  and  116  m.  WSW.  London.  Pop.  oi 
par.  781  in  1861,  against  1,095  in  1831.  The  town 
comprises 4 indifferently  built  streets,  and  has  but 
few  public  buildings.  The  church  is  remarkable 
for  ils  octangular  tower.  A national  school  and 
almshouses  for  16  women  are  the  only  public 
charities.  The  co.  court-house  is  handsome,  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  gaol,  built  on  How- 
ard’s plan,  is  laige  and  well  regulated,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  upwards  of  200  prisoners,  and 
was  often  quite  full,  when  employed,  as  formerly, 
for  a state  prison  and  house  of  correction : it  is 
now  chiefly  used  for  untried  prisoners  and  debtors. 
The  town,  which  has  no  manufactures  and  little 
trade,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact 
that  a Inrge  portion  of  the  county  business  is 
transacted  here,  the  assizes  being  held  at  Ilchester 
alternately  with  Taunton,  Wells,  and  Bridge- 
water.  It  is  altogether,  however,  in  a low,  de- 
clining state,  ilchester  is  a bor.  by  prescription, 
and  sent  2 meras.  to  the  H.  of  C.  froin  the  26th 
of  Edw\  I.  dow'n  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised:  it  was  a mere 
nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 

Distinct  traces  of  a Roman  station,  and  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Roman  coins  and  anti- 
quities, have  led  to  the  belief  that  this  town  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the.  lachalis  of  Ptolemy,  the 
principal  military  station  of  the  Romans  in  the 
West  of  England.  It  had  108  burgesses  at  the 
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time  of  tho  Norman  Conquest.  Still  later,  it  \TO» 

a place  of  considerable  consequence,  and  was 

made,  by  patent  of  Edw.  III.,  the  assize  town  of 

Somerset, 

ILDEFONSO  (ST.),  or  LA  GRANJA,  a cele- 
brated palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Sjwiin,  Old 
Castile,  prov.  Segovia,  42  m.  NNW.  Madrid,  and 
6 m.  SE.  Segovia,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  Guadarrama,  built  by  Philip  V.  as  a place 
of  retirement  during  the  hottest  months  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  placed  in  a spot  where  the  mountains 
fall  back,  leaving  a recess  sheltered  from  the  hot 
air  of  the  S.  and  from  much  of  its  sun,  but  ex- 
posed to  whatever  breeze  may  be  wafted  from  the 
N. ; the  immediate  acclivity  towards  the  S.  being 
occupied  by  the  garden,  which,  though  somewhat 
formal,  is  full  of  shade  and  coolness.  The  palace, 
which  is  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted,  occupies 
three  sides  of  a square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  royal  chapel.  The  principal  front,  looking 
towards  the  garden  is  630  ft.  long,  having  2 
stories,  with  12  rooms  in  a suite  ; the  great  entry, 
with  its  iron  palisade,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  Versailles.  The  interior  is,  in  every  thing, 
regal : the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  painted 
in  fresco,  the  walls  decorated  with  noble  mirrors, 
and  the  floors  chequered  with  black  and  white 
marble,  while  the  furniture,  though  somewhat 
antiquated,  is  highly  enriched  with  jasper,  verd- 
antique,  and  rare  marble*.  The  upper  rooms  are 
adorned  with  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school,  the  lower  apartments  being 
used  as  a repository  for  sculpture.  Many,  how- 
ever, of  the  best  specimens  once  belonging  to  this 
palace,  both  in  painting  ami  sculpture,  have  been 
removed  to  the  royal  gallery’  of  Madrid.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  with 
formal  hedges  and  walks;  and  the  trees,  notwith- 
standing the  labour  with  which  the  formation  of 
these  grounds  was  attended, are  |x»or  and  starved: 
the  chief  feature,  indeed,  in  these  gardens  is  the 
quantity  of  fine  water,  disposed  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  especially  in  the  formation  of  fountains 
and  works.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
garden  alone,  a large  |>art  of  which  was  made  by 
blasting  out  of  the  solid  rock,  must  have  been 
very  great;  and  the  entire  expenditure  on  the 
palace  gardens  and  water- works  Is  stated  to  have 
exceeded  f>, 000, 00 Of.  In  the  town  of  St.  Ildefonso 
(pop.  1,816  in  1867),  which  lies  a little  distance 
below  the  palace,  is  a manufactory  of  mirrors, 
supported  by  the  government. 

ILFRACOMBE,  a sea-port,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  eo.  Devon,  bund.  Braunton.  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  0 m.  N.  Barnstaple,  41  in. 
NW.  Exeter,  and  172  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop. 
of  town  3,034,  and  of  par.  3,861  in  1861.  Aren 
of  par.  3,020  acres.  The  town,  consisting  of  one 
long  street  and  a noble  terrace  fncing  the  sea,  ex- 
tends W.  from  the  harbour  along  the  shore.  The 
church,  which  stands  at  its  upper  end,  is  a large 
plain  building  containing  some  tine  monuments. 
There  arc  places  of  worship  for  Independents  ami 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  a large  national  school,  and 
a girls’  school  of  industry.  The  harbour  is  a na- 
tural basin  formed  by  tho  curve  of  a very  rocky 
shore,  and  a bold  mass  of  rocks  stretching  nearly 
half  wav  across  the  entrance  of  the  recess  shelters 
it  from  the  northern  storms.  A battery  and  light- 
house stand  on  the  top  of  this  rocky  mass,  and 
the  harbour  is  further  defended  by  a pier  860  ft. 
in  length,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  There 
is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  230  tons,  and  ships 
can  easily  enter  here  when  they  cannot  get  up 
the  Taw  to  Barnstaple  ; the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  Ilfracombe  has  taken  away  a great  part 
of  its  coasting  trade.  The  trade  with  Bristol, 
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Swansea,  and  other  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
is  considerable,  and  manv  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  herring  fishery.  The  town,  however,  de- 
pends, in  a great  measure,  for  its  support  on  the 
numerous  wealthy  families  that  resort  thither  in 
summer,  since  it  hns  attained  celebrity  as  a water- 
ing-place. The  bathing  is  excellent,  and  the 
neigh Umrhood  alsninds  with  romantic  scenery. 
Steam-packets  run  dailv  to  and  from  Swansea, 
Tenby,  and  Milford.  Tne  town  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Markets,  well-supplied  with  fish,  on  Saturdays: 
fairs  April  14,  and  the  first  Saturday  after  Aug.  22. 

ILLK-KT-V1LA1NE,  a marit.  dep.  of  France, 
in  the  NW.  part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  thfc  prov.  of  Brittany ; having  W.  Cotes- 
du-Nord  and  Morbihan.  S.  Loire  Infdrieure.  F. 
Mavenne,  and  N.  La  Manche  and  the  English 
Channel.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  70  m.  Area. 
672,688  hectares.  Pop.  68-1,030  in  18G1.  The 
Mcncz  mountains  run  through  this  dep.  from  E. 
to  W. ; but  they  rise  to  no  great  height,  and  the 
surface  elsewhere  is  not  hilly.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Yilaine,  which  has  mostly  a SW.  course,  nnd 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  dep.  Morbihan : the 
llle  is  one  of  its  affluents.  The  Ranee,  which  has 
its  mouth  in  this  dep.,  is  connected  with  the  llle 
by  a canal,  extending  from  Dinon  to  Rennes,  62 
m.  in  length,  ami  wide  and  deep  enough  for  vessels 
of  70  tons.  Climate  temperate,  but  very  damp ; 
fogs  are  frequent,  and  from  86  to  38  in.  rain  fall 
annually.  Soil  thin,  and  not  generally  fertile. 
About  307,406  hectares  of  land  arc  arable,  and 
73,340  in  pasture ; forests,  heaths,  and  waste  lands 
occupying  146,078.  Agriculture  is  in  a backward 
state.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dep. 
tho  land  is  parcelled  out  into  small  farms,  one  of 
30  hectare*  being  considered  large.  Principal 
crops,  rye,  oats,  and  barley ; the  dep.  is  not  so 
suitable  for  wheat ; and  but  little  maize  is  grown: 
the  annual  quantity  of  grain  produced  is  about 
8.436,000  hectolitres,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  home  consumption  ; and  the  peasantry  add  to 
their  com  chcsnut  flour,  potatoes  not  being  in 
general  use : 13,200  hectare*  are  in  gardens  and 
orchards : fruit  is  plentiful,  and  some  very  good 
cider  is  made : but  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  greatest  importance  arc  flax  and  hemp,  and 
the  linen  thread  of  the  dep.  is  very  highly  valued. 
Both  cattle  and  horses  are  of  good  breeds  ; many 
oxen  from  this  dep.  arc  fattened  in  Normandy  for 
the  Paris  market.  Dairy  hu*l»andry  occupies  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  batrre  dt  Prt- 
tnlaye,  made  in  llic  neighbourhood  of  Rennes  is 
highly  esteemed  throughout  France,  The  sheep 
: are  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  sole,  cod,  mackerel, 
and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  extensive ; 
nnd  Cancale  Bay  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  with 
which  Paris  is  in  great  part  supplied.  From  60  to 
60  boats  go  annually  from  this  dep.  to  the  cod 
fishery  of  Newfoundland.  Some  copper,  iron, 
argentiferous  lead,  nnd  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of 
marble,  granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  wrought, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  manufacture.-* 
consist  chiefly  of  hemp  and  linen  thread,  packing 
nnd  sail-cloth,  cordage,  flannels  at  Fougere*,  and 
leather.  In  the  nrrond.  of  Fougbres  there  is  a 
large  government  glass  factory,  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  equal  to  any  made  in  Lyons. 
The  dep.  is  divided  into  six  arronds. ; chief  towns, 
Rennes,  the  cap.,  St.  Malo,  Fougores,  Redon. 
Montfort,  and  Vital  This  part  of  Brittany  has 
produced  many  celebrated  men,  including  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnave,  Maupcrtuia,  Savory,  Vauhan, 
Chateaubriand,  and  BrouSMUS. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
the  fourth  in  the  Union  in  point  of  extent ; be- 
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tween  lat.  37°  and  42°  30'  N.,  and  long.  87°  30' 
and  91°  30'  W.,  having  N.  the  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory, E.  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana,  S.  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  W.  Missouri  ami  the  Sioux  territory, 
the  Mississippi  forming  the  whole  of  its  boundary 
on  that  side.  length,  N.  to  S.,  380  ni.;  average 
breadth  about  155  in.  Area  55,409  sq.  m.,  50,000 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. Pop.  1,711,951  in  1800.  In  the  N.,  its 
surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  in  parts  of  the 
S.  also  it  is  hilly;  but,  on  the  whole,  next  to 
Louisiana  and  Delaware,  Illinois  is  the  most  level 
state  in  the  Union.  It  consists  mostly* of  vast 
undulating  prairies,  or  rich  plains,  called  by  the 
settlers  * barrens,’  producing  stunted  oak,  hickory, 
pine,  and  other  trees.  Many  tracts  in  the  S.  are 
densely  wooded,  especially  those  lying  along  the 
rivers ; and  the  prairies  are  sometimes  interspersed 
with  copses,  though  much  more  frequently  studded 
with  isolated  trees  at  short  distances.  The  state 
is  well  watered;  next  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  the  chief  rivers  arc  the  Illinois,  its  tri- 
butary, the  Sangamon,  the  Kaskaskia,  Great  Wa- 
bash, and  Hock  River.  The  Illinois  rises  in  the 
NE.  jMirt  of  the  state,  and  intersecting  it  in  a 
SW.  direction,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  25  m. 
above  its  junction  w*ith  the  Missouri,  after  a 
course  of  450  m.,  most  part  of  which  is  navigable 
for  st earn -boats.  The  Sangamon  has  a course  of 
about  180  m.,  with  a boat  navigation  of  120  or 
130  in.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
state;  runs  with  a SW.  course  for  nearly  800  m., 
and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  150  m.  below  Yan- 
dnlia,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable.  The  Great 
Wabash  belongs  more  properly  to  Indiana,  but  it 
forms  the  lower  2-5ths  of  the  E.  boundary'  of 
Illinois,  and  falls  at  its  SE,  angle  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Rock  River  runs  through  the  NW.  portion  of 
the  state.  It  has  a SW.  course,  like  the  Illinois, 
Kaskaskia,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  river  it  enters  about  lat.  41°  30',  after  a 
course  of  nearly  400  m.,  for  about  200  of  which  it 
is  navigable.  The  total  length  of  the  navigable 
rivers  is  estimated  at  4,000  in.  Small  lakes  are 
numerous,  and  in  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swamp,  a 
considerable  extent  of  marsh-land. 

In  the  W.,  and  probably  throughout  most  of 
the  central  and  N.  parts,  the  geological  strata 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order : — a 
vegetable  mould  from  8 to  30  in.  in  depth,  clay, 
limestone,  shale,  bituminous  coal,  geuerally  from 
4 to  5 ft.  thick,  soapstone,  and  sandstone.  Lime- 
stone appears  to  be  a universal  formation;  and 
coal  and  sandstone  are  found  almost  everywhere. 
In  the  NW.  a mineral  district,  very  rich  in  lead, 
Ac.y  extends  for  100  m.  N.  and  S.,  by  a breadth 
of  half  that  distance,  communicating  with  a tract 
of  a similar  character  across  the  Mississippi.  The 
smelting  of  lead  ore  on  the  banks  of  the  Hock 
River  began  only  in  1822;  but  it  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  produce  of  that  metal  is  at  present  esti- 
mated at  20,000,000  lbs.  a year.  After  lead,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  are  the  chief  mineral 
products.  Copper  and  iron  arc  found  in  various 
pans.  The  salt  springs  near  Shawnectown  yield 
60  lbs.  of  table  salt  from  160  galls,  of  water. 
Other  salt  springs,  and  sulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate mineral  waters,  are  found  in  many  places. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy 
tracts  along  the  rivers  or  elsewhere.  The  winter 
is,  in  most  parts, short  and  mild;  and  the  summer 
heat  not  oppressive.  Probably  no  portion  of  the 
territory  has  a mean  annual  temperature  of  more 
than  54°  Fa  hr. ; and  the  mean  of  the  state  at 
largo  is  not  above  51°. 

This  state  is  supposed  to  possess  a larger  pro- 


portion of  first-rate  cultivable  land  than  any  other 
in  the  Union.  All  the  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  of 
temperate  regions  grow  luxuriantly  ; and  in  none 
of  the  W.  states  is  com  raised  with  greater  facility 
and  in  more  abundance.  Wheat  yields  a good 
and  sure  crop,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  and  in  the  N.  It  weighs  upwards  of  CO 
lbs.  a bushel,  and  is  preferred  in  the  markets  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Indian  com  is  a great  staple,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  grow  nothing  else.  Its  average  yield  is 
50  bushels  an  acre,  and  sometimes  the  produce 
amounts  to  75  or  even  100  bushels.  Oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 
rye  for  horse  feed  and  distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  the  castor  bean,  and  all  other  crops 
common  in  the  middlo  states  are  raised.  Hemp 
is  indigenous  in  the  S.,  and  succeeds  well  every- 
where. Tobacco  is  good ; and  cotton  is  grown 
both  for  exportation  and  home  use.  Fruits  of 
various  kinds  are  very  abundant,  and  the  climate 
of  the  S.  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  iii  the  prairies, 
and  bogs  in  the  woods.  Sheep  generally  thrive 
well ; but  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
breed  by  crossing.  Poultry  are  abundant,  as  are 
also  bees,  and  the  silkworm  succeeds  well.  Deer 
roam  the  prairies  in  large  herds.  In  the  Military 
Bounty  tract,  in  the  NW.,  large  tracts  of  land 
of  the  best  quality  may  be  had  at  the  government 
price  of  1 1 dollar  an  acre.  This  tract  was,  at  a 
former  period,  mostly  appropriated,  by  the  general 
gov.,  in  grants  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain ; but  a great  part  of  it 
has  again  come  into  the  jiossession  of  the  gov., 
having  been  resumed  for  arrears  of  taxes,  or  dis- 
jsiscd  of  hv  those  to  whom  it  had  been  granted. 
All  lands  in  this  state  purchased  of  the  general 
gov.  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  five  years 
after  purchase. 

Many  largo  and  flourishing  settlements  have 
been  formed  in  its  W.  jwirt  since  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi ; these, 
however,  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  Ma- 
nufactures are  not  very  numerous,  and  principally 
domestic.  In  every  town  and  county  artisans  in 
all  the  trades  of  prime  necessity  are  to  be  met. 
with  ; and  boat-building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  Mississippi.  Grain,  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  agricultural  products  form  the 
chief  articles  of  export;  and  sugar,  tea.  coffee, 
wines,  woollen  cloths,  and  other  manufactured 
goods  are  the  chief  imports.  The  external  trade 
is  carried  on  principally  through  New  Orleans,  to 
which  emporium  the  articles  of  export  are  for- 
warded by  the  Mississippi,  the  imports  being  also 
received  by  the  same  channel.  Illinois  presents 
great  facilities  for  a most  extensive  system  of  in- 
land navigation,  and  much  has  already  l»ecn  ac- 
complished to  forward  this  object.  In  1828,  the 
legislature  granted  300,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  a canal  to  unite  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Illi- 
nois. This  canal,  which  was  begun  in  1830,  runs 
from  Chicago  to  the  town  of  Peru,  a distance  of 
95  m.  Several  sums  of  money  have  been  also  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  Tor  the  improvement 
of  the  river  navigation.  The  state  is  crossed,  in 
all  directions,  by  lines  of  railway,  the  total  length 
of  which  is  nearly  2,000  m. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  70  cos.,  in  GO  of  which 
courts  are  held.  Yandulia,  on  the  Kaskaskia,  was 
the  cap.  till,  in  1837,  the  scat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  state 
— birthplace  of  the  great  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Jacksonville,  Chicago,  Kaskaskia,  and  Al- 
bion are  the  other  chief  towns.  The  legislative 
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part  of  the  government  is  vested  in  a senate,  com- 
posed, in  1863,  of  25  niems.  chosen  for  4 years; 
and  a house  of  representatives,  having  in  the  same 
year  8,3  meins.  All  white  male  inhalw.  above  the 
age  of  21 . having  resided  in  the  state  for  6 months, 
are  privileged  to  become  electors.  Elect  ions  for 
representatives  and  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
are  held  biennially.  The  executive  duties  are 
discharged  by  a governor  and  a lieutenant-go- 
vernor, chosen  bv  universal  suffrage  every  4 years. 
The  high  judicial  functions  are  exercised  by  a 
supreme  court  composed  of  a chief  justice  and 
three  inferior  judges.  The  governor  ami  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  constitute  a council  of  re- 
vision, to  which  all  hills  that  have  passed  the 
assembly  must  be  submitted.  If  objected  to  by 
the  council  of  revision,  the  same  may,  notwith- 
standing, become  law  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  bouses.  Slavery 
does  not  exist,  having  been  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1818.  A dGth  part  of  every  township 
of  land,  and  a tax  on  some  reserved  lands  In-long- 
ing to  the  U.S.  government,  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  public  instruction,  the  funds  of  which 
amounted,  in  1865,  to  4,978,842  dollars.  A col- 
lege, founded  at  Jacksonville,  occupies  two  exten- 
sive buddings,  ami  many  other  lyceums  and  semi- 
naries are  established  in  different  juirts  of  the  state. 

During  most  part  of  the  18th  century  the  name 
of  Illinois  was  applied  to  all  the  country  N.  and 
W.  of  the  Ohio.  The  territory  comprised  in  the 

t resent  state  was  discovered  in  1670  by  a party  of 
'Tench  colonists,  who  made  their  first  permanent 
settlements  at  Kaskaskia  ami  Cabobia  in  1678. 
This  tract  of  country  was  ceded  by  the  French  to 
the  English  al  the  same  time  with  Canada,  in 
1768,  and  by  Virginia  to  the  U.  States  in  1787. 
It  was  admitted,  as  a state  into  the  Union,  on  the 
8rd  of  December,  1818;  oml  sends  14  memlters  to 
congress,  under  the  census  of  I860. 

ILLY  1»I A (KINGDOM  OF),  a territory  form- 
ing part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  comprising  the 
provs.  of  Carinthia.  Coraiola,  and  I stria,  the  islands 
of  the  Gull'  of  Quamero,  and  the  Illyrian  Litlorale. 
It  lies  between  hit.  44°  25'  and  47°  7'  N.,and  long. 
18°  14' and  16°  E.,  having  N.  Austria  and  Stvria; 
K.  the  latter  prow  and  Croatia;  W.  the  Tyrol  and 
Italy;  and  S.  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  divided  into 
the  govts,  of  Lay  bach  and  Trieste. 

The  northern  jiart  of  Illyria  is  covered  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  likewise  by  various 
offsets,  constituting  the  southern  limestone  girdle 
of  the  Alpine  system.  The  8.  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, comprising  the  gov.  of  Trieste,  occupies  t lie 
S.  slope  of  this  mountain-range  towards  the  Adri- 
atic. The  main  chain  at  the  Gross  Glockner 
(14,000  ft.  high)  takes  the  name  of  the  None  Alps, 
stretching  its  lofty  peaks,  here  called  Tauern , as 
far  as  the  Ankogel,  10,181  ft.  high.  All  this  region 
contains  extensive  ice  fields  and  glaciers.  At 
the  Ankogel  the  Noric  Alps,  taking  a NE.  course, 
enter  Stvria;  hut  a branch  bounds  the  vale  of  the 
Drave  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  I.avant  on  the 
E.,  separating  their  waters  from  those  of  the  Mur. 
The  Carnic  Alps  form  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Drave,  dividing  it  from  that  of  the 
Save.  Various  summits  in  this  chain  are  from 
6,600  to  8,000  ft.  high;  and  over  one  of  them,  the 
Loibcl,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  constructed  the 
road  connecting  the  Drave  and  the  Save  valleys: 
its  summit-level  is  5.477  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
Mount  Tcrglou,  the  Julian  Alps  break  off.  running 
SE.  towards  the  Adriatic  and  Dalmatia;  E.  of 
Idria  they  decline  in  height,  forming  an  elevated 
plateau,  remarkable  for  drought  and  sterility, owing 
to  the  jKirous  nature  of  its  constituent  limestone. 
Resides  the  pass  over  the  Loibcl,  various  others 


connect  the  fruitful  valleysof  this  romantic  country, 
the  most  remnrkable  being  the  Katscher,  5,230  ft. 
high,  between  the  Drave  ami  the  Ltmgnu;  the 
YVurzen,  8,100  ft.,  and  the  Pass  of  Tarvis,  2,800  fu, 
leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave  to  that  of  the 
Tagliamento.  .The  valleys  of  the  Gail  (an.  Vaflis 
Julia),  the  La  van  t,  and  Jaun  ( Vallu  Junonig).  in 
Carinthia,  and  of  the  Save  and  Wochein  in  Car- 
niola, offer  all  the  varieties  HT  Alpine  beauty,  while 
in  the  8.  those  of  the  Isonzo  ami  Wippmcb,  espe- 
cially the  former,  present  a picture  of  the  richest 
Italian  cultivation.  The  only  level  tracts  of  any 
considerable  extent  lie  8.  of  the  Julian  Alps  towards 
the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

The  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps  are  j>erforated  by 
very  numerous  subterranean  cavities,  which,  by 
draining  the  surface  of  water,  condemn  whole 
districts  to  a melancholy  sterility.  Several  ol 
these  caverns  are  celebrated  for  their  great  size 
and  curious  natural  phenomena,  as  the  cave  ol 
Adclsberg  in  Carniola  ami  the  neighbouring  Mag- 
dalen Cavern,  in  which  the  </>rotnu  A npuinus  * is 
found.  Through  several  of  these  the  mountain 
torrents  find  subterranean  channels,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  agricultural  prosperity.  (See  Ai»kl»- 

BRRQ.) 

The  X.  portion  of  Illyria  is  well  watered.  The 
Dran  or  Drave,  rising  in  Tyrol,  traverses  Carinthia 
in  all  its  length,  and  receives  tributaries  from  both 
the  N.  and  S.  mountain  barriers  of  that  province. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  Klagenfiirt  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Danube.  The  river  second  in  imf>oitance 
is  the  Sau,  or  Save,  which  tracers  Carniola  with 
an  E.  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  Drave.  The 
banks  of  the  Upper  Save  are  mostly  level;  but 
t lie  mountains  close  in  on  the  river  near  Reichen- 
berg.  It  is  navigable  from  near  Lavbach  ; ami 
receives  various  affluents,  both  in  Camiola  and 
Croatia.  The  rivers  falling  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  are  the  Isonzo,  Ausa.  and 
Timavo.  The  Isonzo,  traversing  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Friaul,  and  taking  near  its  mouth  the 
name  of  Sdoba,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Monfaloone. 
The  Ansa  falls  into  the  sea  near  Huso ; and  the 
Timavo  ( Timitrus ),  with  a course  of  scarcely  more 
than  1,500  yards,  is  navigable  up  to  its  source. 
Istria  is  very  scantily  watered : the  Qnicto.  its 
principal  stream,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Citta- 
nuova,  and.  as  well  as  the  Arsa,  on  the  E.  side  ol 
the  peninsula,  is  navigable  for  some  miles  of  its 
course. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  X„  but  none  of 
any  great  extent.  The  lake  of  Klngenfurth.  1 1 m. 
long,  is  united  with  the  neighbouring  city  by 
a canal.  At  a short  distance  from  it  is  the  Ossiach 
lake,  7 m.  long,  and  connected  with  the  Drave  by 
the  Lavbach.  Further  N\Y\  lies  the  Muhlstadt 
lake,  10  m.  in  length,  and  1 m.  bread,  with  very 
picturesque  banks.  The  Weissenaee,  the  Feldoser- 
see  (an.  /aichs  Auracin*),  and,  lastly,  the  remark- 
able Zirknitzcr-see,  are  of  smaller  extent.  The 
lake  of  Zirknilz  has  2 islands,  and  receives  its 
waters  through  subterranean  channels.  During 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  rains,  it  presents  a 
sheet  of  water  4 m.  long,  and  1 m.  bread  ; but  in 
summer  the  waters  recede,  and  leave  a tin*  fertile 
surface,  either  used  for  bay,  meadows,  or  raising 
summer  com.  The  openings  bv  which  the  w ater 
rises  and  retires  are  then  visible,  and  various 
names  have  been  given  them  by  the  peasantry; 
such  as  Kottur  (the  kettle),  JieUchrk  (the  cask), 
Rritie  (the  com  sieve),  Rescheto  (the  great  sieve), 
Sittmza  (the  hair  sieve),  Ac.  When  the  lake  is 
full  it  has  an  abundance  of  fish,  which  disappear 
and  return  with  the  water.  In  Istria  there  is  only 
one  lake,  that  of  Zeppitsch,  near  Chersano.  'Hie 
climate  ot  Carinthia  is  most  inclement.  The  mean 
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temp,  of  the  year  at  Klagenfurth  is  estimated  by  mines  nor  with  the  wants  of  the  empire.  There 
Blumcnbach  at  7°  Rrfaum. ; while,  at  Obervillach,  are  rich  mines  of  lead  at  Bleibeig,  and  of  quick  - 
thc  mean  is  6°.  The  snow  lies  in  the  lower  parts  silver  at  blria.  The  latter  an*  situated  in  the  E. 
of  the  valley  of  tire  Dravc  till  the  middle  or  end  jxirtion  of  tlie  Julian  Alps,  on  the  right  Imnk  of 
of  April ; but  in  the  valley  of  the  Save  the  climate  the  Isonzo.  The  ore  is  found  in  a schistose  rock, 
is  much  milder.  At  Lavbaoh  the  tcnrqierature  of  i breaking  through  the  predominant  limestone  of 
the  year  is  3*7  Rea  inn.  The  temperature  of  the  , that  chain;  anti  as  the  veins  get  deeper  they  are 
government  of  Trieste  present*  a great  contrast  to  i said  to  become  richer.  Hlnsiing  is  the  usual 
that  of  the  mountain  districts.  In  the  valley  of  method  employed  for  obtaining  the  ore ; and  the 
the  IsonzoHas  well  as  in  I stria,  the  olive,  vines,  workmen,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  consequent 
and  other  productions  of  a southern  climate,  are  heat  of  the  mines,  work  by  relays  of  eight  hours 
largely  cultivated.  ^ each  gang.  The  lowest  point  in  the  mine  is 300  It. 

Occupations  of  the  Pro/tle. — Agriculture. — Illyria  below  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  Idritza. 
has  two  distinct  agricultural  systems;  that  of  the  Trade. — [stria  abounds  with  ports,  many  largo 
N.  government,  which  Is  Alpine,  and  that  of  the  enough  to  shelter  whole  fleets,  the  princitml  id 
S.  districts,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Italian  which  are  Capo  d’  Istrin,  Pirano  (Porto  Rose), 
fashion.  The  mountainous  districts  of  Lnrinthia,  Quicto,  Pola,  rarenzo,  ami  Rovigno,  but  these  are 
situated  in  a cold  and  damp  climate,  and  having  only  frequented  by  the  barks  conveying  salt,  wine, 
a short  summer,  are  tilled  with  difficulty.  Rye  oil,  gall  nuts,  charcoal,  bark,  aud  other  produe- 
aud  summer  com  are  the  most  usual  crops;  and  tions  of  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  amt  Venice, 
the  three-course  system,  aocord’mg  to  which  l-3rd  There  are  likewise  some  tolerable  harbours  in  the 
part  of  the  land  is  in  fallow,  is  generally  preva-  Quamero  Islands,  among  which  the  port  of  Luttin 
lent.  The  corn,  in  order  to  dry  thoroughly,  Piccolo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  capacious, 
requires  to  lie  hung  up  on  poles  or  railings,  of  a The  reads  of  Illyria  are  as  good  as  in  most  parts 
peculiar  construction ; and  these  erections  (called  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  valleys  of  the  Dravo 
JJarfcn,  Germ.,  and  Stag  or  A'osoir,  Slav.)  are  often  and  Save  are  used  for  communications  lie  tween 
covered  with  a roof  like  that  of  a house.  The  * Tyrol  and  Salsburg,  and  Carinthia  and  Camiola. 
most  productive  com  region  is  the  valley  of  the  Two  main  lines  of  common  read  lead  from  the 
Levant,  and  the  district  of  Krappfcld.  In  the  capital  to  Trieste,  one  by  Klagenfurth  and  Goritz, 
higher  jiarts  of  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  near  the  other  by  Lay  bach.  From  Goritz  the  former 
Ciottschce,  the  climate  is  so  severe  as  not  to  allow  has  a branch  to  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
of  winter  crops.  Camiola,  on  the  other  hand,  while  (he  latter  is  connected  by  roads  following  the 
especially  the  vallev  of  the  Save,  and  the  circle  of  vales  of  the  Save  and  Drave,  with  Hungary  and 
Jdria,  has  a warm  climate,  and  is  highly  cultivated,  the  military  frontier  provs.  But  the  most  impor- 
Excellent  wheat  and  maize,  especially  the  * con-  taut  means  of  intereommunication  is  the  great 
quant inn,’  are  grown  to  a great  extent ; and  there  line  of  ruilway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  which 
is  a judicious  rotation  of  crops.  runs  right  through  the  heart  of  Illyria,  and 

Good  flax  is  grown  in  all  the  valleys,  and  hemp  branches  of  which  extend  to  Agrarn.  in  Croatia,  on 
chiedv  in  Friaul.  Fruits  of  all  kimLs,  especially  the  one  side,  and  to  Venice  on  the  other.  The 
chesnuta  ( marunt)  ami  tigs,  are  abundant  in  the  ascent  of  the  main  lino  over  the  Alps  is  effected 
coast  district.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Mon-  by  an  unusually  steep  granite,  ami  |*owerful  loco- 
falconc  and  Prosecco,  grown  near  Trieste ; hut  very  motives  of  extraordinary  size.  The  Vienna- Trieste 
little  wiue  is  exporteiL  The  oil  of  Istria  is  con-  ] railway  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  exports  of 
sidered  equal  to  that  of  Provence.  The  stones  i Illvria.  The  internal  navigation  is  limited  to 
ami  refuse  of  the  olive  are  used  for  fuel,  and  are  rafts  on  the  Save  and  Drave,  by  means  of  which 
even  exported  to  Ancona.  The  olive  is  also  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  much  timber  is  floated 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  Quarneio  Islands,  down  from  the  forests  to  the  Danube, 
especially  Veglia  and  Cherso.  Population. — The  pop.  of  Illyria,  in  the  course 

The  chief  wild  animals  of  the  northern  districts  of  20  years,  has  increased  in  Carinthia  and  C'ar- 
nre  the  chamois,  red  deer,  and  roebuck,  and  less  niola  at  the  rate  of  17*4  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
frequently  the  wolf,  bear,  ami  small  lynx.  In  the  Litorale  at  30*3  per  cent. 

S.  provs.  the  ortolan  and  the  common  partridge,  The  inhab.  (with  the  exception  of  the  German 
quails,  water-fowls,  and  binls  of  jmssage  are  com-  settlers  and  of  the  Italians  who  have  iuuni- 
nion.  The  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  ami  grated  into  the  southern  circles)  are  of  Slavonian 
in  the  channels  between  the  islands,  furnishes  an  origin,  and  the  vernacular  language  of  Camiola, 
abundance  of  fish  peculiar  to  those  waters.  which  is  used  as  a written  dialect,  is  one  of  the 

Mines. — The  chief  wealth  of  Illyria  consists  in  purest  of  the  Slavonic  idioms.  Lambda  is  divided 
the  rich  metallic  veins  found  in  its  mountains.  | into  l'p|>er  and  Lower,  the  seats  of  the  Gorenzi 
The  N.  mountain  chain  separating  Carinthia  ! Krainzi  and  the  Jlolenzi  Krainzi ; the  former  of 
from  Stvria consists  of  transition  formations,  over-  1 which  nre  the  mountaineers  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
lying  mica  slate,  which  composes  tho  great  spine  • the  latter  the  inhab.  of  the  valley  of  the  Save, 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  ami  contains  vast  quantities  of  j The  Viparzi,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wippach;  the 
a very  superior  iron  ore.  This  chain  opens  S.  into  Kraschwzi , on  the  Karst:  the  Piuzchene. , in  the 
several  villas,  sending  tributaries  to  the  Drave;  Poik  valley;  and  the  Zoitzhe,  are  perhaps  only 
ami  in  these  secluded  districts  the  various  mining  local  names.  The  general  denomination  for  the 
operations  are  carried  on,  favoured  by  the  water-  Illyrian  Slavonians  is  ‘ Windi  or  Wenden  ’(  Venedi). 
power  afforded  by  the  mountain  torrents.  In  the  The  inhab.  of  Friaul  call  themselves  * t'urlani 
valleys  in  the  Lieser,  Gurk,  Olsa,  Mettnitz,  and  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  ‘/sfru/ai,’  and  the 
levant,  iron  is  the  chief  product.  The  mountains  Quarnero  Islands  by  * LibmmzU  Nearly  one 
near  Iluttenberg  are  rivalled  in  productiveness  million  of  the  inhab.  are  Slavonians, 
only  by  the  most  prolific  of  the  Swedish  veins.  The  condition  of  the  Illyrian  pop.,  though  cer- 
Tho  ore  is  chiefly  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The  tainlv  improving,  is  by  no  means  prosperous.  Like 
average  annual  produce  of  iron  amounts  to 500,000  so  many  of  the  Slavonian  inhab.  of  the  empire, 
cwt.,  and  of  coal  to  100,000  ewt.  I ead  is  found  to  they  speak  a language  which  has  not  for  centuries 
the  extent  of  70,000  cwt.  jier  annum,  llut  the  been  the  vehicle  of  intellectual  improvement,  ami 
quantity  of  metals  and  minerals  annually  pro-  from  an  early  period  they  were  governed  by  tyrants, 
duced  corresponds  neither  with  the  wealth  of  the  who  availed  themselves  of  their  feudal  rights,  to 
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tlie  injury  of  the  people,  without  conferring  on 
them  any  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  that 
system.  In  fact  the  Illyrians  had  no  national 
existence,  till  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  ephe- 
meral kingdom  of  Illyria  which  he  established 
infused  a spirit  into  all  classes,  which  awakened 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  ages.  Much  stall 
remains  to  be  done  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant,  yet  the  change  in  his  con- 
dition for  the  better  within  the  present  century 
is  very  great.  The  mountaineers  ofCarinthia  and 
Upper  Camiola  are  the  poorest  and  wont  fed  of 
the  inhab.  Amongst  them  4 cretins.'  or  idiots  are 
uf  frequent  occurrence,  and  arc  recommended  to 
their  neighbours'  charity  by  the  superstitious 
notion  that  their  presence  in  a family  indicates 
good  fortune.  Goitre  is  common  amongst  the 
mountaineers,  aud  the  mortality  is  bo  great  as 
scarcely  to  admit,  of  any  increase  in  the  pop.  The 
inhab.  of  the  valleys,  especially  those  living  near 
the  Save,  are  in  a better  condition,  and  in  the 
district  of  Goritz  enjov  a considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  I stria,  with  all  its  natural  advantages, 
is  worse  cultivated,  and  less  civilised,  than  the  rest 
of  Illyria.  The  dress  of  the  mountaineers  resembles 
that  of  the  peasant  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg.  The 
women  wear  peaked.  brt»ad-briramed  hats  ; and  in 
Cannthia,  instead  of  stays,  they  wear  a red  girdle, 
sewn  to  the  linen  tunic  or  shift,  which  is  seen 
between  the  upper  part  and  skirts  of  the  gown 
worn  over  iu  Formerly  the  men  of  the  (Jail 
valley  wore  a gay  dress  of  motley  colours,  from 
which  the  c««stume  of  Harlequin  in  the  Italian 
comedy  is  said  to  l»c  derived  ; indeed,  many  of  the 
figures  in  pantomimes  are  lielicvcd  to  have  been 
originally  caricatures  of  the  Illyrian  peasantry. 

ILMINSTER,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Somerset,  hund.  Ahdick  aud  Bulstone. 
on  the  lvel,  10  m.  SE.  Taunton,  4 m.  S.  by  W. 
Bath,  and  127  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,194,  and  of 
par.  8,241  in  1881.  Aren  of  |>ar.  4,390  acres. 
The  town  comprises  two  streets,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  one  of  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  long : the  houses  arc  irregularly  built,  some 
being  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  greater  part 
merely  thatched.  The  church,  formerly  con- 
ventual, is  cruciform,  in  the  decorated  Gothic 
style,  and  has  a square  embattled  and  pinnacled 
tower.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodist  s ami  Independents,  to  which, 
as  well  ns  to  the  church,  arc  attached  well-fre- 
quented Sunday  schools.  A free  grammar-school 
was  founded  in  1 550,  and  endowed  with  consider- 
able estates ; there  is  also  a hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  clergymen's  widows,  llminster 
was  formerly  an  important  woollen  clothing 
town;  but  its  industry  is  now  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  narrow  cloths,  and  Is  of  little  impor- 
tance. Uce-net  mills  have  been  recently  estab- 
lished, and  give  employment  to  several  hands. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  market-house. 

, Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs  for  horses,  live-stock, 
and  cheese,  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

I MOL  A (an.  Forum  Cornel  ii),  a town  of  North 
Italy,  prov.  Bologna;  on  the  Santemo  and  the 
Emllian  Way,  18  m.  NW.  Forli,  and  20  m.  SE. 
Bologna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
Pop.  25,919  in  18ti2.  It  is  a town  of  some  con- 
sideration, being  a bishop’s  see,  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  and  ditches,  and  further  defended 
by  an  old  castle.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
lias  a cathedral  and  16  other  churches,  numerous 
convents,  a hospital,  theatre,  college,  and  a literary 
academy,  of  some  celebrity,  termed  de  Industrial, 
which  has  included  among  its  members  several 
distinguished  individuals.  It  has  manufactures 
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of  cream  of  tartar,  called  tartaro  de  Bologna , and 
some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

INDIA  (BRITISH),  a very  extensive  empire, 
situated  in  S.  Asia,  comprising  the  province  under 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  Bengal.  Oude,  the 
Central  Provinces,  British  Bunnah,  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  Madras,  Bomluty,  and  the 
Punjauh,  besides  a number  of  native  states  as 
well  as  of  foreign  states  under  British  protection. 
These  vast  dominions  lie  between  lat.  6°  20^  aud 
86°  l.V  N.,  and  long.  65°  45'  ami  140*  E. ; their 
principal  boundaries  Ixing.  NW.  the  Indian 
Desert;  N.  the  Himalaya,  which,  in  the  upper 
provs.  of  Agra  and  in  Assam,  separates  them  from 
the  Chinese  empire,  Nepaul,  and  Boo  tan  ; E.  the 
Hinnan  empire  and  Siam,  and  S.  ami  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ami  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  The  area  ami  iiop.  of  the  principal 
|K*litical  divisions  of  British  India  are  stated  as 
follows,  in  official  returns  of  the  year  1804. 


Politic*!  I)iji*lon» 

Arc*  Sq.  Mile 

Population 

Under  Governor-General 

46,870 

5.392.12X 

Bengal  .... 

261,380 

40,466,690  1 

[ Oude  .... 

27,890 

6,071.076  ' 

Central  Provinces 

108,600 

7,041,480  j 

| British  Bnnnuh  . 

90,070 

1 .6.07,897  J 

North-west  Provinces  . 

80,380 

29,624.462 

i Madras  .... 

140.917 

24,180,323 

Bombay 

142,043 

12,80J,M4 

| Punjuub 

100,406  | 

14,794,611 

Total  . 

1,004,616 

143,271,210 

' Native  State*  . . i 

CO  1, 050  1 

47.M9.199 

Foreign  States  . 

i-"'1 

517,149  j 

To  the  foregoing  territories,  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  the  British,  there  may  be  added  the 
tributary  states  of  Bora r,  Oude,  Mysore,  Travan- 
core, Cochin,  Sattarah,  the  doin.  of  the  Nizam,  and 
of  the  Rajpoot  and  Biimllecund  chiefs,  which 
are  substantially  administered  by  British  rulers, 
and  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  surrounded  by 
British  territories. 

The  physical  geography,  products,  in  h aha,  in- 
dustry, Ac.,  of  the  several  divisions,  provinces, 
and  districts  of  British  India,  will  lx*  found  treated 
of  under  the  head  Hixdostax,  and  in  sejtarate 
articles  appropriated  to  each.  The  present  article 
will,  therefore,  lie  principally  occupied  with 
topics,  such  as  the  general  government,  the 
revenue  system,  army,  and  commerce  of  British 
India,  that  could  not  be  conveniently  introduced 
under  any  other  bead. 

Government. — Previously  to  1773,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  jiart  of  India  which  then  belonged  to 
the  British  was  vested  in  the  E.  India  Company. 
The  body  of  proprietors  of  E.  India  stock.  assem- 
bled in  general  court,  elected  24  directors,  to 
whom  the  executive  power  was  entrusted,  the 
body  of  proprietors  reserving  exclusively  to  them- 
selves all  legislative  authority.  A vote  in  the 
court  of  proprietors  was  acquired  bv  the  holders 
of  600/.  of  the  company’s  stock ; but,  to  be  a 
director,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  2,0004  stock. 
The  directors,  with  their  chairman  aud  deputy 
chairman,  were  chosen  annually,  and  subsequently 
subdivided  themselves,  for  despatch  of  busino*. 
into  ten  separate  committees.  As  early  as  1707.  the 
three  principal  presidencies  into  which  British  India 
was  long  divided — those  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Bengal,  were  in  existence.  Each  was  governed 
by  a president  or  governor,  and  a council  of  from 
9 to  12  members,  a p|  minted  by  commission  of  the 
company.  All  power  was  lodged  in  the  president 
and  council  jointly,  even'  question  that  came 
before  them  being  deckled  by  a majority  of  votes. 
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In  172G,  a charter  was  granted,  by  which  the 
company  were  permitted  to  establish  a mayors 
court  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  empowered  to  decide 
in  civil  cases  of  all  descriptions,  with  an  appeal 
from  their  jurisdiction  to  the  president  and  coun- 
cil. The  latter  were  also  vested  with  the  power 
of  holding  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  penal  judicature,  in  all  cases  excepting 
those  of  high  treason,  as  well  as  a court  of  re- 
quests, for  the  decision,  by  summary  procedure, 
of  pecuniary  questions  of  inconsiderable  amount. 
Added  to  this,  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace 
were  granted  to  the  members  of  the  council, 
ami  to  them  only,  the  president  being,  at  the  same 
time,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force 
stationed  within  his  presidency.  The  officers  of 
the  company  were  thus  recognised  as  judges  in 
their  own  cause  in  all  cases;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  the  mayors'  courts,  they  still 
held  all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  executive 
functions,  both  civil  and  military,  in  their  own 
hands. 

In  1773,  the  great  increase  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  company  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  at  home;  while  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  company,  and  the  abuses 
which  hail  crept  into  the  government  of  India, 
furnished  ample  grounds  for  interference.  In  con- 
sequence, the  ministry  introduced  two  bills  into 
parliament,  distinctly*  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
crown  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  com- 
pany, raising  the  qualification  to  vote  in  the  court 
of  proprietors  from  the  (lossession  of  500/.  to  that 
of  1,0004  stock;  giving  to  every  proprietor  poe- 
sessed  of  3,000/.  2 votes,  of  6,000/.  3 votes,  and  of 
10,000/.  4 votes;  limiting  the  annual  election  of 
the  whole  24  directors  to  that  of  6 only ; vesting 
the  government  of  Bengal,  llahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a 
governor-general,  with  a salary  of  25,0004  a year, 
and  4 councillors,  of  8,000/.  each ; rendering  the 
other  presidencies  subordinate  to  that  of  Bengul ; 
and  establishing  at  Calcutta  a supreme  court  of 
judicature,  consisting  of  a chief  justice,  with  8,(K)04 
a year,  and  three  puisne  judges,  with  6,0004  a 
3'ear  each,  appointed  by  the  crown.  As  subsidiary 
articles  it  was  proposed,  that  the  first  governor- 
general  and  councillors  should  be  nominated  by 
parliament  in  the  act,  and  hold  their  office  for  five 
years,  after  which  the  patronage  of  those  great 
offices  should  revert  to  the  directors,  but  still  sub-  j 
ject  to  the  npproliation  of  the  crown ; that  ever}'  | 
thing  in  the  company’s  correspondence  from  India 
which  related  to  civil  or  military  affairs,  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration 
of  the  revenues,  should  be  laid  before  ministers; 
that  no  person  in  the  sendee  cither  of  the  king  or 
of  the  company  should  lie  allow  ed  to  receive  pre- 
sents; and  that  the  governor-general,  councillors, 
and  judges  should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial 
speculations  and  pursuits. 

Mr.  I’itt's  India  bill  of  1784  established  the 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the 
privy  council,  appointed  by  the  king,  two  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  being  always  mcin- 
iers.  The  president  of  tlfc  board  was,  in  fact, 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  is  the  officer  re- 
sponsible for  its  government,  and  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board.  The  superintendence  of  the 
latter  extended  over  the  whole  civil  and  military 
transactions  carried  on  in  India. 

M r.  Pitt’s  bill  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1833 
(3  k 4 William  IV.  cap.  85),  under  which  the 
company  held,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  board 
of  control,  the  political  government  and  patronage 
of  British  India.  The  supreme  authority  was 
vested  in  the  governor-general.  lie  was  nominated 
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by  the  court  of  directors,  the  nomination  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign,  and  was 
assisted  by  a council  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors, 
from  amongst  persons  who  were  or  had  been  ser- 
vants of  the  company ; the  fourth  was  also  chosen 
in  a similar  manner,  but  from  amongst  persons 
unconnected  with  the  company ; and  the  fifth  was 
the  corn  man  der-  in-chi  ef,  taking  rank  and  prece- 
dence immediately  after  the  governor-general. 
The  oilier  presidencies  had  also  their  governors 
and  councils,  subordinate  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  Bengal  presidency ; the  presidency 
of  Agra,  however,  comprising  the  upper  provinces 
of  Bengal,  was  administered  by  a licut. -governor 
only.  The  governor-general  in  council  was  com- 
petent to  make  law  s for  the  whole  of  British  India, 
which  were  binding  upon  all  the  courts  of  justice, 
unless  annulled  by  higher  authority.  Parliament 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  supersede  or  susjiend 
all  proceedings  and  nets  of  the  governor-general ; 
and  the  court  of  directors  had  also  power  to  disallow 
them. 

This  constitution  remained  in  force  till  the  rear 
1858,  when  the  present  form  of  government  of  the 
Indian  empire  was  established  bv  the  Act  21  and 
22  Victoria, cap.  106,  called  ‘An  Act  for  the  better 
government  of  India,’  sanctioned  August  2,  1858. 
By  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  the  territories  here- 
tofore under  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  arc  vested  in  her  majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in  her  name;* all  territorial 
and  other  revenues  and  all  tributes  and  other  pay- 
ments arc  likewise  received  in  her  name,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India  alone,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
One  of  her  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
called  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  is  invested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  bv  the  com- 
pany or  by  the  lmard  of  control,  and  all  warrants 
and  orders  under  her  majesty’s  sign-manual  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  same.  The  executive 
authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a governor-general 
or  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  empire  is  en- 
trusted by  the  charter  of  August  2,  1858,  to  a 
council  of  state  for  India.  The  council  consists  of 
fifteen  menders,  of  whom  seven  are  elected  by  the 
court  of  directors  from  their  own  body,  and  eight 
are  nominated  by  the  crown.  Vacancies  in  the 
council,  if  among  those  nominated,  are  filled  up  by 
the  government,  and  if  among  the  elected,  by  an 
election  by  the  other  memliers  of  the  council ; but 
the  major  part  of  the  council  must  be  of  persons 
who  have  served  or  resided  Urn  years  in  Indio,  aud 
not  have  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment ; and  no  person 
not  so  qualified  can  lie  elected  or  appointed,  unless 
nine  of  the  continuing  members  lie  so  qualified. 
The  office  is  held  during  good  behaviour : but  a 
member  may  be  removed  upon  an  address  from 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  No  member  is  to  sit 
or  vote  in  Parliament.  The  salary  of  each  is  fixed 
at  1,2004  a-year,  payable,  together  with  that  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India. 

The  duties  of  the  council  of  state  arc,  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  tbo 
business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  of  and  the  correspondence 
with  India  ; but  every  order  sent  to  India  must  bo 
signed  by  the  secretary,  and  all  despatches  from 
governments  and  presidencies  in  India  must  bo 
addressed  to  the  secretary.  The  secretary  has  lo 
divide  the  council  into  committees,  to  direct  what 
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departments  shall  be  under  each  committee  re- 
spectively, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  secretary  acts  as  president  of  the 
council,  and  lias  to  appoint  from  time  *to  time  a 
vice-president.  The  meetings  of  the  council  are 
held  at  times  fixed  by  order  of  the  secretary ; 
but  at  least  one  meeting  must  be  held  even*  week, 
at  which  not  less  than  five  members  must  be 
present. 

The  government  in  India  is  exercised  by  a 
* supreme  council,'  sitting  at  Calcutta,  and  con- 
sisting of  five  ordinary  and  from  six  to  ten  extra- 
ordinary members,  presided  over  by  the  governor- 
general.  The  ministry,  divided  in  the  departments 
of  foreign  affairs,  finances,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  and  public  works,  forms  part  of  the 
supreme  council.  The  appointment  of  the  minis- 
ters, the  mcmliers  of  the  council,  and  the  executive 
governors  and  lieutenant-governors  of  the  various 
territories  and  provinces  of  the  empire  rests  with 
the  governor-general. 

Revenue  System. — The  land  tax  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  the  revenue  of  British  India,  as 
it  has  always  done  of  all  eastern  states.  The  go- 
vernments of  such  countries  may,  in  fact.  Is'  said  j 
to  be  the  real  proprietors  of  the  land;  but  in  India, 
ns  elsewhere,  the  cultivators  have  a perpetual, 
hereditary,  ami  transferable  right  of  occupancy,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  demanded  by  the  government. 
The  value  of  this  right  of  occupancy  to  the  rural 
pop.  depends  on  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
they  have  been  able  to  oppose  to  the  exactions  of 
arbitrary  governments.  Jn  Bengal  and  the  adja- 
cent provs.  of  India,  from  the  peculiarly  timid 
character  of  the  inhabit.,  and  the  open  and  ex- 
posed nature  of  the  country,  this  resistance  has 
been  trifling  indeed,  and,  consequently,  the  value 
of  the  right  of  occupancy  in  the  peasant,  or  ryot 
(an  Arabic  word,  meaning  subject),  has  been  pro- 
portionally reduced.  This,  also,  may  be  con- 
sidered, though  with  some  modifications,  as  being 
nearly  the  condition,  in  this  respect,  of  the  in  halts, 
of  every'  part  of  the  gTeat  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
comprising  more  than  half  the  pop.  of  Hindustan. 
But  where  the  country'  is  naturally  difficult,  the 
|K*ople  have  been  able  more  effectually  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  head  landlord,  or  state, 
and  to  retain  a valuable  share  in  the  property  of 
the  soil.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case 
along  the  ghauts,  as  in  Bednore,  Canara,  Malabar, 
Ac. ; the  inhabs.  of  which  territories  not  only  lay 
claim  to  a right  of  private  property  in  the  soil,  but 
have  been  generally  ready  to  support  their  claim 
by  force  of  arms.  There  can  be  no  question,  in- 
deed, that  the  same  modified  right  of  property  for- 
merly existed  every  where ; and  it  is  indeed  im- 
jiossible  that  otherwise  the  land  should  ever  have 
iieeu  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  But,  in  those 
parts  of  India  which  could  be  readily  overrun  by  a 
military  force,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  has 
long  been  little  else  than  the  right  to  cultivate 
one’s  paternal  acres  for  behoof  of  others,  the  culti- 
vators reserving  only  a bare  subsistence  for  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  practice  in  Ben- 
gal was  to  divide  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  on 
the  metayer  principle,  into  equul  share*,  whereof 
one  was  retained  bv  the  cultivator,  the  other  going 
to  government  as  rent  or  tax.  The  officers  em- 
ployed to  collect  this  revenue  were  called  zemin- 
tiur*  \ and  in  the  course  of  time  their  office  seems 
to  have  become  hereditary.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  Persian,  zemindar  and  landholder  are  sy- 
nonymous; and  this  etymology,  coupled  with  the 
hereditary  nature  of  their  office,  which  brought 
them  exclusively  into  contact  with  the  ryof,  or 


occupier,  as  well  as  with  the  government,  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  zemindars  were  in  reality 
the  owners  of  the  land,  and  that  the  ryots  were 
their  tenants.  This,  however,  it  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands,  was  an  incorrect  opinion.  The  ze- 
mindars in  reality  were  tax-gatnerers,  and  were, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  pay  to  the  government  nine 
tenths  of  the  produce  collected  from  the  ryots,  re- 
taining only  one-tenth  as  a compensation  for  their 
trouble;  and, so  long  as  the  ryots  paid  their  fixed 
contribution,  they  could  not  be  ousted  from  their 
possession*,  nor  bo  in  anywise  interfered  with. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated, 
the  perpetual  orzemindary  settlement,  established 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Bengal,  in  1793,  was  made 
on  the  assumption  that  the  zemindars  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  His  lordship,  indeed,  was 
tar  from  being  jiersonally  satisfied  that  6uch  was 
really  the  case  ; but  he  was  anxious  to  create  a 
| class  of  large  proprietors,  and  to  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  wish  could 
not  Ik*  realised  without  destroying  the  permanent 
rights  of  the  ryots,  for,  unless  this  were  accom- 
plished, the  zemindars  could  not  interfere  in  the 
management  of  their  estates.  The  interest  of  the 
zemindars,  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  were  plainly 
irreconcilable ; and  it  was  obvious  that  the  former 
would  endeavour  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  con- 
dition of  tenants  at  will.  Hut  this  necessary  con- 
sequence was  either  overlooked  or  ineffectually 
provided  against.  The  zemindars  became,  under 
condition  of  their  paying  the  assessment,  or  quit- 
rent,  due  to  government,  proprietors  or  owners  of 
the  land.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  was 
fixed  at  the  average  of  what  it  had  been  for  a few 
years  previously,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  per- 
petual and  invariable  at  that  amount.  When  a 
zemindar  fell  into  arrear  with  government,  his 
estate  might  be  either  sold  or  resumed. 

That  the  assessment  was  at  the  outset  too  high 
cannot  well  lie  doubted;  and  it  must  ever  be 
matter  of  regret  that  the  settlement  was  not  made 
with  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  rather  than  with 
the  zemindars;  but,  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  defects,  the  measure  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  boon  to  India.  Until  the  introduction  of 
the  perpetual  system  into  Bengal,  the  revenue  was 
raised  by  a variable  as  well  ns  a most  oppressive 
land-tax.  In  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  metayer  system  is  introduced, 
the  landlord  seldom  or  never  gets  half  the  produce, 
unless  he  also  furnish  the  stock  and  fanning  capi- 
tal. and,  in  most  cases,  the  seed.  But  in  India, 
neither  the  government  nor  the  zemindars  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort:  they  merely  supply  the  land, 
which  is  usually  divided  into  very  small  portions, 
mostly  alMiut  fi,  and  rarely  amounting  to  *24  acres. 
A demand  on  the  occupier*  of  such  patches  for 
half  the  produce  is  quite  extravagant,  and  hence 
the  excessive  poverty  of  the  people,  which  is  such 
as  to  stagger  belief,  Still,  however,  the  perpetual 
system  was  vastly  preferable  in  principle,  and  also 
in  its  practical  in  tine  nee,  to  any  otber  revenue 
system  hitherto  estabUshed  in  India  It  set  limits 
to  fiscal  rapacity,  ana  established,  as  it  were,  a 
rampart  beyond  which  no  tax-gatherer  dared  to 
intrude.  'Hie  enormous  amount  of  the  assessment 
and  the  rigour  with  which  payment  was  at  first 
enforced,  ruined  an  immense  number  of  zemindars. 
But  their  lands  having  come  into  new  and  more 
efficient  hands,  a better  system  of  management 
was  introduced,  and  the  limitation  of  the  govern- 
ment demand  gave  a stimulus  to  improvement  in 
Hindostan. 

The  land  revenue  in  most  parts  of  British  India 
is  assessed  under  the  system  now  described ; but 
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in  some  parts  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  in  the 
ceded  districts  on  the  Kerbudda,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  native  states,  a different  plan  is 
adopted,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  r»7- 
tage  system.  This  system,  though  defective  in 
many  respects,  is  superior  to  the  ryot  war  system, 
and,  in  some  points,  is  even  preferable  to  the  per- 
petual system.  It  is  a settlement  made  between 
the  government  and  the  cultivators,  through  the 
medium  of  the  native  village  officers,  who  appor- 
tion the  assessment  without  any  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government  functionaries.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
a village  paid  to  government.  The  authorities 
know  little  of  the  precise  property  of  any  of  the 
proprietors : it  is  not  the  interest  or  the  wish  of 
the  village  that  thev  should  ; and  if  any  member 
of  the  community  fail  to  pay  his  share,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  village  at  large  to  settle,  and  they 
usually  come  forward  and  pay  it  fur  him.  These, 
however,  are  private  arrangements;  and  the  tno- 
cutidim , or  headman,  through  whom  the  govern- 
ment settles  with  the  cultivators,  has  no  power 
from  government  to  enforce  the  assessment  on  the 
particular  defaulter.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  each 
villager  is  settled  by  the  villagers  amongst  them- 
selves; the  total  assessment  being  calculated  after  I 
inquiry  into  the  property  of  the  village — what  it  ! 
lias  paid  and  what  it  can  pay — regular  surveys  of 
the  village  boundaries,  and  of  its  lands,  having 
been  previously  made  by  government.  The  mo-  ! 
endditn  or  ptdail  (headman)  is  elected  by  the  vil-  j 
lagers;  and,  if  the  latter  become  dissatisfied  with  | 
him,  they  turn  him  out  of  office.  This  system  j 
may  have,  and  doubtless  has.  its  disadvantages : | 
the  potails  may,  from  various  motives,  unequally  | 
assess  the  villagers;  and  the  tendency  to  cul- 
tivate waste  lands  will  not  be  so  strong  as  under  ) 
the  perpetual  settlement;  but  the  latter  effect  is  i 
much  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  under  this  i 
than  under  the  ryotwar  system ; nor  does  the  vil- 
lage system  involve  the  same  inquisitorial  acts  on 
the  part  of  government. 

Besides  the  lands  subject  to  the  foregoing  sys- 
tems of  assessment,  a considerable  extent  of  land 
in  India  is  held  rent-free,  'throughout  Hindustan,  1 
and  indeed  throughout  Asia,  China  iwrhajw  ex-  , 
cepted,  a considerable  portion  of  the  land-tax  is  | 
’assigned  to  a great  variety  of  parties,  and  for 
various  purposes.  Ijimls  have  been  given  to  , 
public  officers  as  the  reward  of  their  services ; to  ; 
men  of  learning;  to  the  favourites  of  sovereigns; 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  military  public 
establishments ; and  for  the  endowment  of  cha- 
ritable, educational,  and  religious  institutions. 
The  grants,  especially  those  for  the  use  of  tern-  j 
pics,  mosques,  and  shrines,  were  in  perpetuity ; ’ 
and  others  became  so  through  the  usage  of  India. ; 
Inscriptions  on  stone  and  brass,  found  in  most  j 
parts  of  India,  attest  the  antiquity  of  these  grants. ; 
One  of  them  is  supposed  to  In;  nearly  coeval  with  1 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and  hun- 
dreds are  of  dates  antecedent  to  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. (Asiat.  Researches,  i.;  Trans,  of  the  Koval 
Asiat,  Soc.,  jxmtsim.)  The  extent  of  these  free 
tenure  lands  throughout  India  is  very  great.  In 
the  ceded  territory  uuder  the  Madras  presidency, 
they  are  estimated  to  amount  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  entire  surface.  In  the  X.W.  provs.  of  the  Ben- 
gal presidency,  the  free  tenure  lands  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  British  commissioners  to  amount, 
to  44,951*, 770  begahs  .the  land-tax  of  which,  if  as- 
sessed in  the  usual  manner,  would  have  amounted 
to  1 ,‘236,000/.  From  an  inquiry  mode  in  1777,  it 
appeared  that  the  rent-free  lands,  in  Bengal  Proper, 
amounted  tot*, 575, 942  begahs,  or  2,104,554  acres, 
which  would  have  yielded  a tax  of  1 ,256,3904  a 


year.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  rent-free 
lands  under  the  Agra  presidency  were  at  the  very 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  Mohammedan  power; 
and  the  territory  in  which  they  are  included  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans  fur  sir 
centuries.  But,  notwithstanding  their  bigotry  and 
despotism,  they  respected  the  free  tenures.  They 
also,  much  to  their  honour,  respected  them  in  a 
singular  degree  in  Bengal,  where  most  of  them 
had  originally  consisted  of  tracts  of  waste  or  wild 
land,  reclaimed  by  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
grantees,  or  their  heirs  and  successors.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, and  the  Indian  council  of  his  day,  con- 
firmed the  possession  of  the  rent-free  lands  to  their 
holders,  on  the  same  perpetual  tenure  as  the  taxed 
lands;  and  it  was  enacted  that  those  that  held 
under  a free  tenure  prior  to  1765  should  remain 
untaxed  4 for  ever.’ 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  receipts  of 
the  government  of  India  from  the  land-tax,  in- 
cluding tayer  and  rnoturjdut — the  first  comprising 
variable  imposts,  such  as  tolls  and  town  duties, 
and  the  latter  taxes  on  houses  and  shops — in  the 
various  territories  in  each  of  the  years  I860,  1861, 
and  1862.  The  last  column  gives  the  entire  net 
receipts,  from  all  sources,  during  the  same  three 
years : — 


The  total  land  revenue  of  British  India,  ex- 
clusive of  myer  and  moturjdia , amounted  to 
18,757,400/.  in  I860;  to  18,508,991/.  in  1861  ; and 
to  19,684,668/.  in  1862.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
each  of  these  three  years,  the  land-tax  produced 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  net  receipts.  Next 
to  the  land-tax,  the  most  important  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  Indian  government  are  the  opium 
and  salt  monopolies.  The  net  receipts  from  opium 
were  5.1 69,778/.  in  1860;  5,758,292/.  in  I8G1  ; and 
4,909,805/.  in  1862;  and  those  from  salt  amounted 
to  2,318,3181  in  I860;  to 8,064,982/.  in  1801 ; and 
to  3.916,151/.  in  1862.  The  net  receipts  from  cus- 
toms, the  last  of  the  notable  sources  of  Indian 
revenue,  amounted  to  3.701.210/.  in  I860;  to 
3,999,435/.  in  1861  ; and  to  2.032,591/.  in  1862. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1858,  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  empire  arc  subject  to  the 
q q 2 
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control  of  the  secretary  in  council,  ami  no  grant 
or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  can 
l>c  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a majority  of 
the  council. 

Such  parts  of  the  revenues  of  India  as  may  be 
remitted  to  England,  and  moneys  arising  in  Great 
Britain,  must  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  paid  out  on  drafts  or  orders  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  council,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  or  one  of  his  under-secretaries.  The 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  empowered  to  nj>- 
point  from  time  to  time  an  auditor  of  the  accounts, 
with  power  to  inspect  all  books  and  examine  all 
officers,  and  his  report  must  lie  laid  before  par- 
liament. 'Hie  accounts  of  the  whole  revenue  and 
ex|tenditure  of  the  Indian  empire  must  be  laid 
annually  la-fore  parliament. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  pro**  amount 
of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  in 
each  of  the  years  ending  April  60,  from  1#58  to 
1868 : — 


V ran  mdrd 

ItomF 

April  So 

tUrraue 

Eipmdlturc 

Charge* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1*58 

31,706,776 

35,678,528 

6,162,043 

1859 

36,060.788 

43,590,794 

7,466.136 

I860 

39,705,822 

44.622.269 

7.239,451 

1861 

42.903.234 

41,520,973 

5,391,6-16 

1862 

43,829,472 

37,245,756 

6,634,344  1 

1863 

46,146,752 

86,800,806 

6,515,601  | 

Adding  together  the  Indian  expenditure  and 
the  home  charges,  the  tinancial  accounts  of  India 
for  the  year  1802-03  stood  as  follows: — 


The  Total  Gross  Revenue  of  1863-63  was  . £45,143,762 
The  Total  Expenditure  . , . , . 43,316,407 

Surplus  . . . £1,827,346 

The  cost  of  the  army,  of  the  civil  and  political 
establishment,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
form  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  in  India. 
They  amounted  to  the  following  sums,  in  each  of 
the  years  1860,  1801,  and  1803 : — 


T mu  i-mlnl 
SOtfc  April 

Military  1 

Civil  and  j 
1‘olitical  | 

Kitabli«hiu«i)t» 

Inure*  of 
Drbl 

£ i 

C 1 

£ 

1860 

20.909.556 

3,834,838 

3,123,328 

1861 

15,730,231  1 

8,753.078 

8,23*2,104 

1862 

18,681,900  I 

8,632,294 

8,097,863 

According  to  returns  published  in  April,  1802, 
the  whole  Indian  nmiv  numbered  nearly  200,000, 
of  which  number  3,902  were  European  officers,  and 
70,489  European  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  *,  the  native  officers  and  men  amounting  to 
108,382,  exclusive  of  11,652  men  in  the  Punjaub 
local  force.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  was 
as  follows:  88,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  Bengal, 
the  North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub; 
42,000  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  54,000  in 
Madras. 

The  interest  on  the  registered  debt  of  India 
amounted  to  3,134,897/.  on  April  30,  1803.  A 
return  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  in 
Sept.  1804,  stated  the  debt  of  hidinat  1 10,721,122/.; 
but  this  included  2,031,970/.  capital  of  railway 
companies  remaining  in  the  home  treasury.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  did  not  include  the  charge  for 
the  dividend  on  the  6,000,tKHl£  capital  stock  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  is  subject  to  redemp- 
tion by  parliament  under  the  act  of  1833. 

H'uuU  and  Rnilu-ayt. — Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  immense  basin  of  the  Ganges  there  is  an 


extensive  inland  navigation;  and  this,  also,  is  the 
case  in  the  vallevs  of  the  larger  rivers  in  the  S.; 
but  elsewhere  the  inland  trade,  where  railways 
have  not  been  established,  is  greatly  impeded  by 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  imperfect  means  oi 
conveyance.  With  the  exception  of  various  mili- 
tary roads,  but  very  few  lit  for  carriages  have 
been  constructed  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
internal  commerce  of  India,  however,  has  been 
greatly  developed  of  late  years  by  the  construction 
of  several  great  lines  of  railways,  made  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  government.  On  Jane,  80, 1805, 
the  system  of  guaranteed  railways  comprised  a 
length  of  4,917  m..  of  which  3.180  were  open  for 
traffic.  The  net  profits  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1803,  on  2,151  m.  of  railway,  amounted  to 
090,834/.;  and  to  915.077/,  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1864,  on  2,489  m.  The  numlier  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  in  the  lntter  year  was  11,781,083, 
compared  with  9,242,540  in  the  former.  The  total 
cx|s-nditurc  of  capital  on  the  lines  which  were 
open,  or  in  course  of  construction,  amounted  tin 
May  1,  1865,  to  51,912,029/.  The  expenditure  in 
1805  amounted  to  rather  more  than  6,000,000/. — 
about  1,800,000/,  expended  in  England,  and 
3,350,000/.  in  India.  The  total  amount  estimated 
to  be  required  for  the  undertakings  will  reach 
77 ,500,000/.  The  number  of  slum-holders  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1804  was  29,303  in  England,  and 
777  in  India;  the  latter  nutnlier  consisting  of  .'1*4 
Europeans  and  393  natives.  There  were  also 
0,453  delienture  holders.  Up  to  the  end  of  JHtd, 
the  government  had  advanced  13.100,539/.  to  the 
railway  companies  for  guaranteed  interest.  I sit 
nbout  3,300,000/.  had  l>ceu  paid  back  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railways,  leaving  nearly  10,000,000/. 
still  due  to  the  government.  The  charge  upua 
the  government  was  2,507,743/.  in  the  year  1804; 
but  the  receipts  from  traffic  which  went  in  dimi- 
nution of  this  charge  amounted  to  about  1 ,000,000/, 
ami  in  1805  reached  1,300,000/. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — Com,  cotton,  oleaginous 
plants,  and  sugar  are  the  most  important  objects 
of  inland  commerce.  The  chief  trade  in  nee 
takes  place  within  the  tract  of  the  inundatnin 
of  the  Ganges.  X.  of  lat.  25°,  it  is  aupecseded 
by  that  of  w heat  and  barley.  Cotton  is  grown 
in  even’  latitude  in  India  It  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, coarse,  dirty,  and  short  in  the  staple ; 
and  inferior  to  most  other  kinds  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Europe.  But  this  is  not  owing  w>  much 
to  any  natural  incapacity  on  the  part  of  India  to 
produce  good  cotton,  ns  to  the  want  of  care  in  se- 
lecting the  seed,  and  the  culture  of  the  plant.  In 
these  respects,  too,  some  very  material  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  of  late  years ; and  a good 
deal  of  the  vast  amount  of  cotton  brought  from 
India  during  the  American  civil  war,  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  old  produce.  But  it  is  still  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement. 

Next  to  cotton,  the  most  important  articles 
of  export  are  spices,  opium,  rice,  dyes,  and  seeds. 
Sugar  is  a principal  article  of  internal  culture 
ami  trade,  but  is  not  exported  in  large  quan- 
tity. It  is  principally  raised  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  Ganges.  The  average  annual  oonsump- 
tion  of  sugar  in  Hindustan  has  been  estimated 
at  between  11  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  a head.  The  ave- 
rage consumption  of  salt  is  estimated  at  15  ll«s.  per 
bend.  The  other  staples  of  the  inland  trade  are 
indigo,  opium,  silk,  tobacco,  nitre,  oil-skins,  drugs, 
hides,  lime,  and  timber.  The  commercial  progress 
of  British  India  within  recent  times  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  two  tables,  which  give  the  quan- 
tities ami  values  of  the  princi|»al  articles  imported, 
as  well  as  of  those  exported  in  each  of  the  two 
years  1851  and  1803. 
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Import*  into  India,  1851  and  1863. 


Principal  Article* 

1850 

1863 

Apparel 

£ 

192.828 

409,994 

Books  and  Stationery  £ 

132,370 

360,686 

Cotton  Twist  and  j 

lb*. 

20,961,444 

18,329,368 

Yarn  . . \ 

£ 

1,131,586 

1,179,843 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 

£ 

8,371,618 

8,245,553 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

£ 

146,294 

300,908 

Jewellery  . . 

£ 

54,178 

865,378 

Malt  Liquors  . | 

galls. 

£ 

100,420 

3,414.111 

616,674 

Machinery 

£ 

8,079 

494,112 

Metals,  Manufactured  £ 

166,139 

418,293 

„ Raw 

Copper  j 

cwts. 

£ 

134,961 

659.809 

1,158,893 

Iron  | 

cwts. 

647,659 

— 

£ 

312,145 

656,649 

Spelter  j 

cwts. 

£ 

74.759 

105,033 

84,696 

96.857 

Steel  j 

cwts. 

19,207 

72,960 

£ 

17,106 

79,688 

Tin  . 

£ 

65.340 

99,027 

Military  Stores 

£ 

23,802 

437,365 

Naval  „ 

£ 

38,785 

104.251 

Salt  . . . j 

cwts. 

984,770 

3,793,321 

£ 

461,301 

859,621 

Silk  Goods 

£ 

112,601 

264,264 

Spices  . . •> 

lbs. 

£ 

6,267,173 

95,296 

1 2,937  ,065 
177,445 

Spirit*  . . j 

galls. 

695.81  *8 

485,493 

£ 

139,260 

442,887 

Tea  . . . 

lbs. 

— 

2,278,054 

£ 

33,610 

171,412 

Woollen  Goods . 

£ 156,154 

281,016 

Wines  . . -j 

galls. 

259,926 

851,060 

£ 211,574 

832,172 

Bullion  nnd  Specie  1 
(Treasure)  . j 

£ 3,356,089 



20,475,690 

Total  Value  of  prind- 1 - 
pal  and  other  Articles  f 

13,696,696 

42,568,395 

Exports  from  India,  1850  and  1863. 


Principal  Article* 

KUO 

1863  | 

Coffee  , . 

lbs. 

5,382.344 

21,046,733 

£ 

73.100 

513,257 

Cotton,  Raw  « 

lb**. 

£ 

165.665.220 

2,201,178 

472,665,893 

18,757,369 

Cotton  Goods,  IncL 
Twist  and  Yarn 

a 

781,063 

785,104 

Djr»  . . . 

lb*. 

16,066,653 

21.721.452 

£ 

1,907,021 

2,207,105 

Gunnies  it  Gunny  Bags  £ 

111,648 

129,350 

Hides  and  Skins 

£ 

219,396 

899,531 

Jewellery  and  I’re- 1 

£ 

81,633 

77,831 

cious  Stones  . J 

Jute  . . • 

cwU«. 

891 ,098 

1,266,884 

£ 

88,989 

750.456 

Oil.  . 

galls. 

— 

3,678.665 

c 

106,947 

362,575 

Opinm  . 

chest* 

51,967 

82,216 

£ 

5,973.396 

12,494.128 

Rice  . • • 

qr*. 

818.992 

2,201,183 

£ 

688,973 

2,368,685 

Saltpetre  . . 

634,501 

£ 

403,284 

897,228 

Seeds  • 

qrs. 

130,243 

841,090 

£ 

216,510 

1,832,561 

Shawls,  Cashmere  | ^®°£ 

147,002 

18,209 

303,157 

Silk,  Raw . 

Ilia. 

£ 

1,435,445 

666/>94 

1,228.684 

822,892 

Silk  Goods 

£ 

441,749 

164,366 

Spices  • 

lb*. 

13,777.593 

10,352,951 

£ 

131,704 

126,633 

Sugar  anti  Sugar  I Cwta. 

1.624,376 

283,568 

Candy  . 

* 

1,925,602 

312,042 

Timber  and  Woods 

£ 

24,315 

39,985 

Wool,  Raw  • 

lbs. 

£ 

3,153.858 

48,924 

841/123 

Bullion  and  Specie 
(Treasure)  . 

: * 

971,244 

1,108,414 

Total  Value  of  princi- 1 - 
pal  and  other  Articles J * 

18,283,543 

47,593,582 
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| The  increase  in  the  exports  of  India  in  the  short, 
period  1851-68  has  been  truly  extraordinary,  and 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  commercial  history  of 
any  other  country.  The  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton  alone,  nearly  fourfold  in  quan- 
tity, and  more  than  eightfold  in  value,  is  quite 
without  precedent. 

The  chief  commercial  intercourse  of  India  is,  as 
may  be  expected,  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  the  exports  to, 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  four  annual  jteriods, 
1850,  1855,  I860,  anti  1863,  is  given  in  the  sub- 
joined tabular  statement : — 


Y*nr» 

Import!  from 
United  Kingdom 

KiiwrlJ  to 
Initvd  Kingdom 

1850 

1855 

1860 

1863 

£ 

7,605,671 

9.853,646 

26.503.899 

19,149.726 

£ 

7,144,959 

7,5:16,941 

11,261,375 

26,626,608 

The  above  figures  tell,  more  eloquently  than 
words,  the  material  results  of  British  rule  in 
India. 

IN DIA-BEY OND-TIIE-G AXGF.S,  sometimes 
called  Indo-Ciuna,  an  extensive  region  of  Asia, 
forming  the  eastern  of  its  three  great  jjeninsula-*, 
extending  between  the  7th  and  26th  deg*,  of  N. 
lat.,  and  the  9*2nd  and  100th  of  E.  long.,  com- 
prising Birmah,  Siam,  and  Anam,  the  Malay  pe- 
ninsula, Laos,  the  Tenasserim  prnvs.,  Aracmi,  Ca- 
thay, Cachar,  Assam,  and  the  llengal  districts  of 
Sylhet,  Tipperah,  and  Chittagong. 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  NW.  part  of  the  Union,  having  N.  the 
lake  and  state  of  Michigan,  E.  Ohio,  W.  Illinois, 
and  S.  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Ohio.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  270  m.;  average 
breadth,  130  m.  Area,  33,809  sq.  m. ; pop.  1 ,350,428 
in  1860.  Surface  generally  level  or  undulating; 
there  are,  however,  some  extensive  hilly  tracts  in 
different  parts.  The  chief  elevations  in  the  state 
are  the  bluffs  which  skirt  the  Ohio;  and  these, 
and  the  country  immediately  N.  of  them,  arc 
densely  wooded.  The  central  nnd  X.  parts  con- 
sist chiefly  of  level  prairies,  interspersed  with  small 
lakes  anti  swain ps.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  the  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Wabash.  It  rises  in  the  NK., 
and,  flowing  first  W.  and  afterwards  S.,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  divides  this  state  from 
Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  after  a course  of 
480  m.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navigable.  It 
has  several  tributaries,  including  the  White  and 
the  E.  Fork,  which  also  are  navigable  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  The  other  prineipal  rivers  are 
the  i>t.  Joseph,  which  falls  into  LAke  Michigan, 
and  the  Kankance,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois.  The 
climate  differs  little  from  that  of  Ohio  aud  Illinois; 
but  Indiana  is  somewhat  less  subject  to  the  ox- 
i treraea  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  lat  ter  state.  The 
winters  seldom  last  longer  than  six  weeks ; the 
Wabash,  however,  is  af  t lint  season  frozen  over  so 
as  to  be  crossed  with  safety.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  WahAsh,  bilious  fevers,  agues,  &c.  arc 
very  prevalent  during  summer. 

Soil  in  most  parts  very  fertile.  The  agricultural 
products  arc  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  state's  on 
the  K.  and  W.  Little  is  knowp  of  the  metallic 
resources  of  the  state.  Large  quantities  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  an*  met  with  in  the  S.  along 
the  banks  oi  the  Ohio.  The  state  possesses  an 
extensive  system  of  internal  navigation,  including 
the  Wabash  nnd  Eric  Canal,  extending  from  the 
W,  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  Wa- 
bash, a distance  of  187  m.,  with  a prolongation 
down  the  Wabash  to  Evansville.  The  railway 
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system  is  also  very  complete.  The  Atlantic  and  I 
Great  Western  railway,  with  it#  prolongation,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  fine,  runs  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  while  the  north  and  centre 
are  intersected  by  seven  different  lines,  centering 
at  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  64  cos.  Indianapolis,  on 
White  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  the 
cap.  and  seat  of  government : the  other  chief  towns 
are  New  Albany,  Madison,  and  Vincennes,  The 
government  consist#  of  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  slate,  treasurer,  auditor, 
attorney -general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, the  whole  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
i»eople  at  the  general  elections  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October.  They  hold  their  office#  for 
two  year#.  Senators,  60  in  number,  and  repre- 
sentatives, 98  in  numl>er,  in  the  year  1805,  con- 
stitute the  legislature,  the  style  of  which  is  the 
general  assembly  of  Indiana.  The  legislature  is 
required  to  bold  a regular  session  biennially,  com- 
mencing in  January  in  the  odd  years,  such  as  1868 
and  18G5,  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Indiana- 
polis. Judges  are  elected  for  a term  of  seven 
years.  By  an  act  of  March  1,  1869,  the  state  was 
divided  by  counties  into  21  districts,  in  each  of 
which,  in  October,  1860,  a judge  and  a prosecuting 
attorney  were  elected.  The  judges  are  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  salary  of  each  is  1,000  dollars. 
Three  terms  of  each  court  of  common  pleas  arc 
heltl  each  year,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  fourth 
month  thereafter,  unless  the.  circuit  court  be  in 
session,  and  then  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the 
term  of  the  circuit  court.  The  governor  is  chosen 
for  three  years,  and  is  only  twice  eligible. 

The  earliest  permanent  occupation  of  Indiana 
was  made  by  the  French,  alsmt.  1702,  when  Vin- 
cennes and  several  other  small  settlement#  were 
established  by  them  along  the  Wabash.  Pre- 
viously to  1800,  it  was  included  in  the  N W.  terri- 
tory, and  from  that  year  until  1809  was  governed 
with  Illinois,  under  the  title  of  the  Indiana  terri- 
tory. It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  11th 
of  Y)eccml>er,  1816.  The  state  semis  eleven  re- 
presentatives to  congress. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  a citv  of  the  United  States, 
and  cap.  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  2,692  in 
1840,  and  18,600  in  I860.  The  town  stands  on 
the  E.  side  of  White  river,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
most  important  roads  and  railways  of  the  state. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  more  than  a mile  square, 
within  a circular  area,  with  the  governor’s  house 
in  the  centre. 

INDIES  (WEST).  Under  this  term  were  for- 
merly included  not  only  the  Caribbee  and  other 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  near  the  coast  of  America, 
but  also  all  the  countries  included  under  the  name 
of  the  S|>anish  Main.  But  at  present  the  term  is 
restricted  so  as  to  signify  only  the  islands  between 
lat.  10°  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  60°  and  86°  W., 
comprising  the  larger  anil  smaller  Antilles;  the 
former  consisting  of  Cuba,  llnyti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico;  and  the  lntterof  the  Virgin,  Leeward 
and  Windward  groups,  with  the  Bahamas,  Trini- 
dad, Tobago,  and  a few  other  Islands.  Of  these, 
Ilayti  alone  is  independent.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
belong  to  Spain;  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad, 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Grenada.  St.  Lucia, 
&c.,  to  Great  Britain;  Guadaloupc,  Martinique, 
Marie  Galantc,  Ac.  to  France;  St.  Eustatius,  Saba, 
and  Cura^oa,  to  the  Dutch;  St, Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John,  to  the  Danes;  and  St.  Bartholomew 
to  the  Swedes.  For  further  details,  sec  the  several 
Islands  above  named. 

INDORE,  a citv  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Malwah, 
former  cap.  of  lltdkur's  doiu.,  a little  N.  of  the 
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Vindhyan  mountains,  and  .It)  m.  S.  by  E.  Oojein  ; 
lat.  22°  42'  X.,  long.  76°  50'  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  15,000.  Indore  is  a place  of  small  importance. 
It  stands  at  nearly  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  u well  wooded,  pleasant,  and  healthy  tract, 
and  has  been  wholly  built  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Some  of  its  street#  are  tolerably  spacious, 
paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  its  houses  often  of 
two  stories,  and  constructed  partly  of  brick  ; bur, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  mean  and  ill  built,  anil 
contains  no  public  edifice  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept the  palace,  a massive  qumirangular  granite 
building,  with  decorations  of  carved  wood. 

INDUE,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre, 
formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Bern,  between  lat. 
46°  22'  30"  and  47°  15'  N.,  and  long.  0°  51'  and 
2°  13'  E. ; having  N.  Loire-et-Cher,  E.  Cher,  S. 
Crouse,  anil  W.  Vienne  and  Indre-et- Loire.  Ave- 
rage length  and  breadth,  60  m.  each.  Area  679,530 
hectares.  Pop.  270.054  in  1861.  Its  surface  is 
generally  level,  with  a slope  towards  the  NW„  in 
which  direction  nearly  all  its  rivers  run  to  krin 
the  Loire  or  the  Cher.  The  (’reuse  bounds  ita  W.; 
the  other  chief  river  is  the  Indre,  whence  it  de- 
; rives  it#  name.  The  latter  rises  in  the  dep.  C reuse, 
and  has  a course  of  about  94  m.  through  the  centre 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  dep,  to  it#  mouth  in  the 
Loire,  below  Tours.  Ch&teuurnux  and  Loches 
stand  on  its  banks;  but.  like  the  other  streams  of 
this  dep.,  it  is  innavigable.  A tract  of  pool*  and 
marshes,  called  the  Brenne.  extends  throughout 
the  centre  and  W.  part  of  the  dep.,  occupying 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  surface,  and  a 
more  extensive  tract  towards  the  E.  end,  called 
the  Pays  de  Champagne,  is  quite  bare  of  wood,  and 
infertile ; but  the  remainder  is  mostly  either  uuder 
culture,  or  covered  with  forests.  The  arable  land 
comprises  401,251  hectares,  meadows  85.303  h., 
and  forests  ami  heaths  132,332  h.  Agriculture  U 
very  backward ; but  more  com  i#  grown  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption,  a result  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  pop.  The  produce  of  wine 
amounts  to  about  45b, 000  hectol,  a year,  which 
also  is  more  than  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Fruits  are  good,  and  excellent  hemp  is  raised. 
There  are  about  950,000  sheep  in  the  dep.,  large 
flocks  being  fed  on  the  Pays  de  Champagne . A 
good  many  oxen  are  fattened  for  the  supply  of 
Paris,  and  hogs  for  the  markets  of  Auvergne  and 
Limousin.  Geese  and  other  poultry  are  reared  in 
large  numbers,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Brenne. 
Fish  are  abundant ; and  leeches  form  an  article  of 
trade.  Iron  of  good  quality  is  found,  and  forge# 
are  numerous.  Good  gun-flints  are  obtained  at 
rhatcauroux.  Next  to  iron  goods  and  woollen 
cloths,  the  principal  manufactures  are  those  of 
cottons,  woollen  yam,  leather,  tiles,  earthenware, 
hats,  paper,  and  parchment.  The  dep.  export# 
com,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  and  iron 
and  iron  goods,  to  double  the  value  of  its  import*. 
The  number  of  considerable  properties  Is  somewhat 
below  the  average  of  the  dep#.  The  peasantry  are 
strongly  attached  to  routine  practices,  and  there- 
fore little  likely  to  better  their  condition.  Educa- 
tion is  little  diffused.  Indre  is  divided  into  four 
arronds. ; chief  towns  Chntenuroux,  the  cap.,  Lc 
Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La  Chatre. 

INDKE-ET-LOIRE,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  of 
the  W.,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Touraine, 
comprising  a tract  on  both  sides  the  Loire,  between 
lat.  46°  46'  anil  47°  48*  X.,  and  long.  0°  2'  and 
1°  21'  K.,  having  N.  Sarthe  and  Loire-et-Cher,  E. 
the  latter  dep.  and  Indre,  8.  Indre  ami  Vienne, 
j and  W.  Mainc-et-Loire.  Area  611,679  hectares; 
pop.  323,572  in  1861.  Surface  almost  an  entire 

Sdain,  with  a slope  from  both  the  N.  and  S.  to  the 
x>ire,  which  runs  through  it,  near  its  centre,  from 
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E.  to  W.  The  parr  of  the  dep.  watered  by  the 
ls»ire  is  so  productive  ami  iK-autiful  that  it  has 
been  termed  the  garden  of  France;  but  the  noil 
elsewhere  is  generally  drv,  thin,  and  poor,  nml  in 
the  NW,  there  arc  some  extensive  pools  and 
marshes.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  surface,  and  forests  more  than 
one-tenth.  There  are  834,910  hectares  arable, 
33, 163  pasture  land,  36,004  vineyard,  ami  23,673 
otherwise  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  tolerably  well 
conducted,  having  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  The  coni  now  produced  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  dep.  Beans,  pease,  &c. 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Wine  is  annually  made 
of  the  value  of  9 or  10  millions  of  francs,  or  about 
double  what  is  required  for  home  consumption; 
Imt  it  is  generally  inferior.  About  140,000  quin- 
tals of  hemp,  worth  5,600,000  fr.,  are  raised  yearly ; 
and  liquorice,  aniseed,  coriander,  angelica,  and 
truffles  are  cultivated.  The  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree is  increasing  rapidly.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  dep.  arc  its  agricultural  products: 
cattle  arc  not  reared  in  any  great  number,  and 
most  kinds  of  live  stock  are  inferior.  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  in  a rather  active  state.  The 
woollen,  leather,  and  silk  manufactures  of  Touib 
have  materially  increased  within  the  lost  ten  years. 
There  is  a large  tile  and  rasp  factory  at  Amboisc. 
The  manufactures  of  red  lead  and  iron  goods  are 
important ; and  near  Montbazon  is  the  gunpowder 
factory  ami  saltpetre  refinery  of  Ripault,  at  which 
500,000  kilog.  of  gunpowder  are  made  annually. 
Indrc-ct- Loire  is  divided  into  three  arrow ds.,  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Tours,  the  cop.,  Chinon, 
and  Loches.  This  is  the  native  country  of  Des- 
cartes, who  was  bom  at  La  Have  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1596.  Indre-et-I.oire  has  also  produced 
Itnbclui*  ami  Balzac,  Agnes  Sorel,  Gabrielle  d’Es- 
trccs.  nml  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere. 

INDUS  (SiiulJiu,  Sanaa;  Auh  Sind,  Pew.),  a 
large  river  of  S.  Asia,  forming  during  great,  part 
of  its  course  the  proper  NW.  boundary  of  Hiudos- 
tan,  ami  lying  between  the  23rd  ami  35th  paral- 
lels of  X.  lat.,  and  between  the  67th  and  81st 
degrees  of  E.  long.  The  source  of  the  river  is 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Cailos  branch  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  near  the  Chinese  frontier  town 
of  Goroo,  and  not  far  from  the  lake  Mnnsuroura, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Sutledje.  The  stream,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Singhr-tschu , takes  a general 
WNW.  course  past  La  dak,  and  receives  the  larger 
river  Shyook,  NW.  of  Ladak,  whence  the  united 
streams  run  through  the  country  of  Little  Thibet, 
and  after  cutting  a passage  through  the  great 
Himalaya  range,  in  lat.  35°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
74°  20'  E.,  are  joined,  about  120  m.  S.  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  Aboo  Seen,  and  lower  down 
at  Attock,  where  it  is  260  yards  wide,  and  both 
deep  and  rapid,  by  the  river  of  Cauhul.  The  river 
is  crossed  here  by  a bridge  of  boats,  constructed 
like  that  used  by  Alexander,  and  described 
by  Arrian  (lib.  v.  cap.  7).  The  bridge  is  only 
ailowed  to  remain  between  November  and  April, 
when  the  river  is  low ; and  the  construction  of  it 
is  completed  in  the  course  of  six  duys.  S.  of 
Attock  the  Indus  enters  u plain,  but  soon  after- 
wards wind*  amongst  a group  of  mountains  as  far 
as  Harraboh,  whence  it  pursues  a southward  course 
to  the  sea,  uninterrupted  by  hills,  and  expanding 
over  the  plain  into  various  channels,  which  meet 
ami  separate  again,  but  ore  rarely  united  into  one 
body. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  at  Kaharee  Ghat, 
in  lat.  31°  28'  X.,  was  found  to  be  about  1,000 
yards,  the  deep  part  of  the  channel  being  only 
100  yards  across,  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  banks  in 
this  vicinity  arc  very  low’,  and  in  summer  arc  so 


much  overflowed  that  the  stream  expand*  in  many 
places  to  a breadth  of  15  in.  (Elphinstonc,  vol.  ii. 
>.  416.)  In  lat.  28°  55',  the  Indus  receives  the 
’unjab  rivers,  and  rolls  past  M it  turn  with  a width 
of  2,000  yards,  and  a depth  near  the  left  bank  of 
4 fathoms.  * From  this  point  to  Bukkur  the  main 
stream  takes  a SW.  course,  with  a direct  channel, 
but  frequently  divided  by  sandbanks.  Various 
narrow  crooked  branches  also  diverge  from  the 
parent  stream,  retaining  a depth  from  8 to  15  fu 
of  water;  and  these  arc  navigated  by  boat*  as- 
cending the  Indus  in  preference  to  the  great  river 
itself.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  of  the  richest 
nature,  but  particularly  on  the  E.  bank,  where  it 
is  flooded  from  innumerable  channels,  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  throwring  the  water  SE.  into  the  in- 
terior.’ (Bumes’  Bokhara,  voL  i.  p.  260-261.) 
About  17  m.  S.  of  Bukkur,  in  lat.  27°  ID',  the 
Indus  sends  oft'  a branch  to  the  W.  called  the 
Larkhauit  river,  which,  after  making  a circuit, 
and  expanding  in  one  place  into  a large  lake  12 
m.  broad,  rejoins  the  main  stream  50  m.  below 
the  point  of  separation.  The  insulated  territory, 
called  Chandokee,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
Sinde  dominions.  Alwiut  160  m.  below  Bukkur 
is  Sehnrun,  in  lat.  26°  22' ; and  between  these 
points  the  river  flows  in  a zig-zag  course  nearly 
SW.,  the  intervening  country  being  richly  watered 
and  divided  by  its  ramifications  into  numerous 
islets  of  the  finest  pasture.  The  distance  between 
Sehurun  and  Hyderabad  is  105  m. : the  hank* 
seldom  exceed  8 ft.  in  height,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing grounds  are  covered  with  tamarisks.  The 
river  throws  off  no  branches  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  except  the  Fulialee  (generally  an  utiim- 
jMirtnnt  stream),  which  leaves  the  Indus  12  m. 
above  Hyderabad,  and  cruising  the  W,  extremity 
of  the  Kunn  of  Cutch,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  Khoree  mouth.  The  main  river  opposite 
Hyderabad  is  830  yards  broad,  and  5 fathoms 
deep;  but  the  channel  becomes  narrower  ami 
deeper  as  it  appnvaches  Tatta,  65  m.  below 
Hyderabad.  Shifting  sandhiuiks  also  occur  in 
many  parts  between  these  towns,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  perplex  the  navigator. 

The  course  of  the  stream  from  Hyderabad  is 
SW.  by  S.,  with  one  decided  turn  below  Jurruk, 
where  it  throw’s  off  the  Finyaree  leading  to 
M ughribee,  and  entering  the*  sea  by  the  Seer 
mouth.  The  country  X.  of  Tatta,  which  might  be 
rendered  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  world,  is  devoted  to  sterility,  presenting  to 
the  eye  only  dense  thickets  of  tamarisk,  saline 
shrubs,  and  other  underw'ood.  About  5 m.*  S. 
below  Tatta  is  the  commencement  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus.  The  river  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  that  to  the  right  being  called  Buggaiir, 
while  that  to  the  left  is  known  as  the  Sata.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  a little 
below  the  point  of  division  has  a breadth  of  1,000 
yards  : * it  divides  and  subdivides  itself  into  many 
channels,  and  precipitates  its  water  into  the  sea 
by  7 mouths,  within  the  space  of  35  m. ; yet  such 
is  the  violence  of  the  stream,  that  it  throws  up 
sandbanks  or  bars;  and  only  one  mouth  of  this 
many-mouthed  arm  ia  ever  entered  by  vessels  of 
60  tons.’  (Bumes'  Bokhara,  voL  i.  p.  207.)  The 
Buggaur,  on  the  other  band,  flows  in  one  stream 
as  fur  as  Darajec,  within  6 in.  of  the  sea,  at  which 
point  it  bifurcates  forming  two  arms,  which  fall 
into  the  ocean  about  25  m.  njart.  A sandbank, 
however,  which  crosses  its  upper  jart,  close  to  the 
apex  of  the  Delta,  renders  it  unfit  for  navigation. 
The  laud  embraced  by  the  Buggaur  and  Statu 
extends  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers  with  the 
sea  to  aixnit  70  m. ; and  so  much,  correctly  speak- 
ing, is  the  ejecting  Delta;  but  the  river  covers 
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with  its  waters  a much  wider  space,  and  has  two 
other  mouths  still  farther  E.,  viz.  the  Seer  and 
Khoree,  from  which,  however,  the  waters  have 
been  diverted  by  the  rulers  of  Sinde  into  canals 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  If,  therefore,  these 
forsaken  branches  be  included,  the  base  of  the 
Delta,  measured  in  a straight  line  from  the  W.  to 
the  E.  embouchure,  extends  110  m.  in  a SSE. 
direction.  Arrian  estimates  its  extent  at  the 
time  of  Alexanders  expedition  at  1,800  stadia, 
or  nearly  double  that  now  assigned  to  it ; but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  attribute  this 
difference  to  any  great  changes  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  or  to  the  miscalculation  of  the  Macedonian 
admiral,  Nearchus. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  stream  through  the 
Delta  makes  the  navigation  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  w-atcr  is  cast  with  such  impe- 
tuosity from  one  bank  to  the  other,  that  the  soil 
is  constantly  falling  in  upon  the  river,  and  huge 
masses  of  clay  hourly  tumble  into  the  stream, 
often  with  a tremendous  crash.  In  some  places 
the  water,  when  resisted  by  a firm  bank,  forms 
eddies  and  gulphs  of  great  depth,  in  which  the  1 
current  is  really  terrific ; and,  in  a high  wind,  the 
waves  dash  as  in  the  ocean.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  Rejwrt  of  the  State  anti  Narigation  of 
the  I ml  us,  by  Lieu  ts.  Carless,  Wood,  and  Pot  linger, 
that  lianks  ami  bars  offer  such  great  obstructions, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  river  from  ever  becom- 
ing extensively  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Vessels  drawing  8 ft.  water  find  themselves 
aground  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Secta  mouth  : 
the  employment  of  ships  is  out  of  the  Question, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  doondees , or  small  native 
boats,  is  so  tedious,  that  no  communication  of  any 
importance  can  be  kept  up  between  Hyderabad 
and  the  sea,  except  by  steamers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steamers  has  accordingly  lieen  attempted 
and  with  great  success.  13y  Act  of  Parliament 
20  and  21  Vic.  cap.  160  (25  th  August,  1857)  a 
mercantile  association,  called  the  Indus  steam 
flotilla  company,  was  authorized  to  run  steamers 
on  the  Indus  for  a length  of  670  miles.  The 
steamers  are  flat-bottomed,  and  perform  the 
service  exceedingly  well.  The  extension  of  com- 
merce in  recent  years  has  also  led  to  plans  of 
railways  along  the  Indus,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1865  a survey  was  completed  of  on  * Indus  Valley 
railway,’  which  is  to  connect  the  Sinde  and  the 
Punjab  lines,  by  a line  running  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  tides  rise  in  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  about 
9 ft.  at  full  moon,  and  both  How  and  ebb  with 
great  violence,  particularly  near  the  sea,  where 
they  flood  and  abandon  the  banks  with  equal  and 
incredible  velocity.  This  phenomenon  was  an 
object  of  great  surprise  to  Alexander’s  fleet,  and 
Arrian  remarks  (lib.  vi.  cap.  19)  that  ‘ the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  waters  was  as  in  the  great 
ocean,  inasmuch  that  the  ships  were  left  upon  the 
dry  ground,  but  what  still  more  astonished  Alex- 
ander and  hw  friends  was,  that  the  tide,  soon  after 
returning,  began  to  leave  the  ships,  so  that  some 
were  swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  while  others  were  driven  on  the 
banks  and  totally  wrecked.’ 

The  tides  are  not  perceptible  more  than  75  m. 
from  the  sea,  or  about  25  m.  below  Tatta.  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Indus  is 
stated  to  amount  to  80,000  cubic  ft.  per  second, 
nearly  as  much  as  is  discharged  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  four  times  as  much  as  is  discharged  by 
the  Ganges,  the  other  great  river  of  Hindustan. 
This  discharge  must  lie  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
greater  length  of  its  course  in  high  and  snowy 
regions,  to  its  numerous  and  large  tributaries. 
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j ami  to  the  barren  arid  nature  of  the  soil  through 
j which  it  passes;  while  the  Ganges,  on  the  other 
j hand,  expends  its  waters  in  irrigation,  and  blesses 
I the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  w ith  rich  and  exube- 
rant crops. 

The  Indus  has  numerous  Affluents,  none  of 
which,  however,  deserve  any  particular  mention 
except  the  Sutlcdje,  and  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Punjab.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Sutledje  (the 
Zttraf/rua  of  Ptolemy),  which  is  the  most  easterly 
of  all,  takes  its  rise  near  Garoo,  on  the  great  plain 
N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  enters  the  chain 
at  Shipkce  (where  it  is  10,484  ft.  above  the  sea), 
runs  in  a narrow  mountain  valley  for  upwards  of 
100  m.,  and  enters  the  S.  plain  at  Ropur,  whence 
its  course  is  south-westward  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indus.  The  other  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  be- 
sides the  Beas  (the  Hyphana  of  Arrian),  which 
is  an  affluent  of  the  Sutledje,  are,  proceeding 
westward,  the  Ravee  (the  Hyflmotes  of  Arrian), 
the  Chen&b  (Acesines),  and  the  Jylum  or  Jiydoann. 
The  last  three,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  N.  India,  join  their 
waters  with  those  of  the  Sutledje  in  lat.  29°  10' 
N.,  and  long.  71°  12'  E.  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab 
are  in  general  navigable  up  to  the  place  where 
thev  issue  from  the  mountains. 

INGOLSTADT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  die.  Ra- 
tisbon,  on  the  Danube,  m.  8W.  Ratisbou,  on 
the  railway  from  Augsburg  to  Ratisbon.  Pop. 
16,712  in  1861.  The  town  has  recently  been 
restored  to  the  condition  of  a fortress,  by  the 
construction  of  very  strong  works  on  an  im- 
proved plan.  Its  old  fortifications  had  with- 
stood sieges  from  the  troops  of  the  League  of 
Schmalkald,  from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  resisted  Moreau  for 
three  months;  but  lie,  succeeding  at  length, 
caused  them  to  be  demolished.  Ingnlstadt  lost 
its  university,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fanstns 
studied  in  1800:  it  is  now  transferred  to  Munich. 
It  still  possesses,  however,  a royal  residence,  nine 
churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Bavarian  general, 
Tilly,  was  buried,  and  several  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.  It  bad  formerly  a con- 
siderable manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ; but  this 
and  its  other  branches  of  industry  and  trade  has 
fallen  into  deeav. 

INXSBRUCk.  (Fr.  Insprueh) , a city  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  which  it  is  the  can.,  on  the  Inn,  80  m. 
N.  by  K.  Trent,  and  240  m.  W.  by  S.  Vienna,  on 
the  railway  from  Munich  over  the  Brenner  to 
Verona.  Pop.  14,224  in  1858.  The  situation  of 
the  town  is  highly  picturesque.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a valley,  the  sides  of  which  an*  formed 
by  mountains  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft,  high,  ami 
the  Inn  is  crossed  by  a bridge  (whence  the  name 
of  the  city)  from  which  a magnificent  prospect  is 
obtained.  On  and  round  this  bridge  one  of  the 
severest,  actions  took  place  during  the  war  of  the 
Tyndcse,  under  Hofcr,  against  the  French.  Inns- 
bruck is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  ami 
has  five  suburbs.  The  latter  are  larger  and  better 
built  than  the  city  itself,  though  badly  pavetL 
The  houses  of  Innsbruck  are  mostly  four  or  five 
stories  high,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes. Many  have  arcades  below,  occupied  with 
shops.  The  object  most  attractive  to  strangers  is 
the  Franciscan,  or  Court  church,  an  edifice  con- 
taining numerous  tine  works  of  art.  Among 
others,  is  the  tomb  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  It  is  ornamented  with  24  bas-re- 
liefs, representing  the  princi|>al  actions  of  his  life, 
and  is  surrounded  by  24  colossal  bronze  statues  of 
persons  celebrated  in  history,  including  Clovis, 
Theodoric,  Arthur,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
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Burgundy,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Rodolph  of 
1 Inpsburg,  and  many  of  the  emperors  of  Austria, 
his  descendants.  Here,  also,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol  and  his 
wife,  also  adorned  with  bas-reliefs ; and  the  grave 
of  Ilofer  and  his  statue  in  white  marble.  There 
arc  numerous  other  churches,  several  of  which 
are  worth  notice.  The  |>alace,  an  extensive 
building,  has  gardens  extending  along  the  Inn, 
which  form  a public  promenade.  In  front  of  the 
Old  Palace,  the  former  residence  of  the  archdukes 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  some  of  the  German  em- 
perors, is  the  ‘ Gulden  Roof,'  a kind  of  oriel  win- 
dow, covered  with  a roof  of  gilt  copper,  and  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  place ; this  edifice  is  now 
used  fur  the  chancery-chamber  (Kanzleigebittule) . 
Innsbruck  has  a university  of  the  2nd  order,  in 
which  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  occu- 
pies an  extensive  ami  tine  edifice,  and  lias  25  pro- 
fessors, and  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
tis.  yearly.  It  lias  attached  to  it  a valuable 
library,  botanic  gardens,  and  normal  school.  The 
Ktrdinandeum , founded  in  1823  U|h>ii  the  model  of 
the  Juhanneum  of  Griitz,  is  a museum  devoted  to 
the  productions  of  the  Tyrol  in  both  art  and 
natural  history,  and  contains  some  interesting 
collections,  particularly  in  the  dep.  of  mincrnlugy. 
The  seminary  for  noble  ladies,  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  1771,  the  gymnasium,  ancient  Jesuits’ 
college,  and  various  convents,  provincial  bouse  of 
correction,  council  chamber,  town -ball,  theatre, 
and  a handsome  ball-room,  are  the  other  chief 
public  buildings;  a statue  of  Joseph  II.,  and  a 
triumphal  arch  raised  by  Maria  Tlicrcaa,  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  city.  Inns- 
bruck is  the  scat  of  the  state  assembly,  high  judi- 
cial court,  and  other  sujierior  dejuirtmonts  of  the 
public  service  for  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  It  j 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  leather,  glass,  and  steel  goods,  and  seal- 
ing-wax ; and  is  the  seat  of  n considerable  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  countries  N.  of  the  Alps. 

IN  VEKAKY,  a royal  and  pari,  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Argyll-,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a hay  on  the  W.  shore,  and  near  the  liottoin  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Fyne,  40  m.  MW. 
Glasgow.  Pop.  1,075  in  1861,  and  1,233  in  1841. 
Inverarv  consists  principally  of  two  rows  of 
houses,  one  of  them  fronting  the  bay.  the  other  at 
right  angles  with  it,  running  inward,  and  having 
a northern  exposure.  The  houses,  built  on  a 
uniform  plan,  arc  large  and  commodious;  and  the 
town  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  cleanest,  and  its 
situation  the  most  picturesque  in  .Scotland.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  and  a hand- 
some edifice  by  the  water  side,  containing  the 
court-house  and  other  offices.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  on  the  N.,  is  Inverary  castle, 
the  chief  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  Argylc. 
It  was  built  after  a design  by  Adams  in  1719; 
but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  situation.  It  is  an 
embattled  structure,  of  two  stories  and  a sunk 
floor,  Hanked  with  round  overtopping  towers,  and 
surmounted  with  a square-winged  pavilion. 
There  is  in  the  saloon  a curious  collection  of  old 
Highland  arms,  including  some  of  those  used  by 
the  Campliells  in  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  staple  commodity  of  Inverary  is  herrings,  i 
those  of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated  for  their 
su|icrior  excellence ; but  the  lishing  in  the  Loch 
has  latterly  declined,  and  with  it  the  population 
of  the  town. 

Inverary  was  erected  into  a bor.  of  barony  in 
1G 18.  In  a garden  beside  the  church  is  a small 
obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  execution  in  this 
place,  in  1G85,  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbell,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
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Presbyterianism.  This  bor.  unites  with  Campbel- 
ton,  Oban,  and  Irvine,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the 

H.  of  C. ; and  in  18G4  had  36  reg.  voters.  Ed- 
mund Stone,  a self-taught  mathematician,  editor 
of  ‘ Euclid's  Elements,’  and  author  of  a ‘ Treatise 
on  Fluxions,’  and  other  works,  was  a native  of 
Inverarr. 

INVERKEITHING,  a royal  and  pari,  bor., 
par.,  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  beautifully 
situated  on  rising  ground  on  a lmy  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  ra.  WNW,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  railway  from  Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrew's. 
Pop.  1,817  in  1861,  and  1,827  in  1841.  The  town 
consists  of  a main  street,  and  a smaller  one 
branching  off  it,  tiesides  several  wvnds  or  lanes. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  extremely  old,  and  an  air 
of  antiquity  generally  marks  the  place.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  a dissenting 
chapel,  the  borough  school,  and  the  town-house. 
About  10  in  every  100  of  the  inhah.  are,  at  an 
average,  at  school;  a larger  proportion  than  gene- 
rally obtains  elsewhere.  There  are  three  libraries 
I in  the  bor.  The  par.  ntiounds  with  coal,  most  of 
! which  is  exported  from  St.  David’s,  on  Inver- 
keithing  Bay.  A nurnlicr  of  English  and  foreign 
vessels  resort  to  Inverkeithing  for  coal,  bringing 
in  exchange  bark,  timber,  ami  bones  for  manure. 
There  are,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
a distillery,  tan-work,  sliip-huilding  yard,  a mag- 
nesia manufactory,  anil  a brick  work.* 

Inverkeithing  was  created  a royal  borough  bv 
William  the  Lion  in  the  12th  century.  Its  pri- 
vileges included  right  of  customs  over  a consi- 
derable district  of  country  lying  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth ; but  these  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duties  at  the  markets  held 
at  Kinross  and  Tulliebole,  and  the  customs  at 
i North  Queensferry.  Even  Edinburgh,  at  one 
time,  paid  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  for 
some  parts  of  the  Gallon  Hill,  hut  it  was  bought 
up,  or  relinquished.  In  the  ridings  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  the  provost  of  Inverkeithing  was  enti- 
tled to  precedence  next  to  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. Before  the  convention  of  royal  burghs 
was  appointed  to  lie  held  at  Edinburgh,  Inver- 
keithing was  the  place  of  its  meeting.  This  bor. 
unites  with  S.  Queensferry,  Dunfermline,  Culross, 
and  Stirling,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C., 
and  in  1864  had  57  registered  voters. 

IN VERLKITHEN.  a par.  and  village  of  Scot- 
land famous  for  its  mineral  well,  co.  Peebles,  22 
m.  S.  by  K.  Edinburgh,  and  6 m.  E.  by  S.  Peebles, 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.  Pop. 

I, 130  in  1861.  The  village  is  situated  in  a ro- 
mantic pastoral  country,  within  $ m.  of  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  sides  the  Leitlien, 
a tributary  of  that  river.  It  has  long  lieen  known 
as  a ‘ watering  place,’  and  its  celebrity  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  publication  (in  1824)  of  Scott’s 
novel,  entitled  ‘ St.  Honan's  Well,'  of  which  it  was 
supposed  to  lie  the  prototype.  A yearly  festival 
has  been  since  instituted  at  Invcrleithen,  for  the 
celebration  of  ‘ the  St.  Romm’s  Border  Games ;’ 
and  the  name  of  almost  every  street,  or  separate 
edifice,  in  the  village,  such  as  ‘ Abbotsford  Place,’ 

* Waverlev  Row,’  ‘ M arm  ion  Hotel,’  Ac.,  refers  to 
the  illustrious  novelist.  Traquair-housc,  the  seat 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Inverleithen.  The  first  carl  of 
Traquair,  lonl  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Charles  1.,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  his  day.  Dr.  Russell,  author  of  the  ‘ History  of 
Modem  and  Ancient  Europe,’  was  bom  near  the 
village,  and  was  educated  in  it.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture has  been  introduced  into  Inverleithen. 

INVERNESS,  a marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  and  (lie 
most  extensive  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom  : 
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it  stretches  quite  across  the  island  from  the  E.  to  ] 
the  W.  sen,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith  and  Ross- 
fdiire,  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  Argyll*  and  Perth, < 
and  E.  Al«*rdeen.  Banff.  Moray,  and  Naime.  Hut 
it  includes  exclusive  of  the  mainland,  the  large  j 
Gland  of  Skye,  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Harris. 
N.  and  S.  Uiat,  Benbceula,  Ac.  Area,  1.256  sq.  in.,  j 
or  2,723,501  acres,  of  which  1,913,920  belong  to  i 
the  mainland,  and  778,760  to  the  islands  ; the  1 
former  having  84,480,  and  the  latter  37,760  acres  j 
of  water.  Inverness-shire  is,  sjieaking  generally,  , 
wild,  mountainous,  and  rugged.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  is  not  more  than  2£  jklt  cent,  of  its 
surface  not  naturally  covered  with  heath.  Ben 
Nevis,  which,  next  to  Hen  Macdhu,  is  the  highest  ' 
mountain  in  Great  Hritain,  living  4.370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  near  Fort  William, 1 
in  this  co.  Mealfourvony,  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch 
Ness,  is  2,730  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  arable  land, 
which  is  of  vert'  limited  extent,  is  principally 
comprised  in  the  low  districts  contiguous  to  the 
town  of  Inverness,  in  Strathspey  (the  low  country 
on  both  sides  the  S|jcv),  and  in  narrow  glens 
along  the  other  riven  and  lakes.  Climate  va- 
rious; but  generally  it  may  he  said  to  be  wet  and  I 
stormy  on  the  W.  coast,  severe  in  the  interior,  1 
mid  comparatively  mild  and  dry  on  the  shore  of 
the  Moray  Frith.  Principal  rivers,  Spey,  Ness, 
and  Beauly;  all  which,  but  especially  the  first, 
have  valuable  salmon  fisheries.  The  arable  land 
of  this  co.  was  formerly  divided  into  small  patches, 
having  usually  a greater  or  less  extent  of  hill  pas-  l 
turc  attached  to  them,  and  occupied  by  tenants  at 
will  The  latter  livisl  in  miserable  huts ; ami  were 
at  once  excessively  poor,  idle,  and  disorderly. 
Hut  the  abolitiou  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  and 
clanship  in  1748,  and  the  carrying  of  good  mili-  j 
tary  ami  other  roads  into  districts  that  were  for-  j 
raerly  quite  impervious,  by  enabling  the  law  to 
be  everywhere  brought  into  full  operation,  have  j 
completely  repressed  the  feuds  ami  disorders  that  i 
formerly  disgraced  this  amt  other  Highland  cos.  j 
The  small  holdings  have  also  l>eon  very  generally  - 
consolidated  into  sheep-farms,  some  of  which  art*  [ 
very  extensive,  and  which  are  mostly  stocked  j 
with  cheviots.  Arable  fanning  has.  also,  been 
very  much  improved ; and,  in  consequence,  there  i 
has  1hh»ii  a very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
dis|xisnblc  produce,  and  in  the  rent  and  value  of  j 
Lie  land.  Good  wheat  is  raised  round  the  Moray  ! 
Frith;  but  oats  is  the  princquil  crop.  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  very  large;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
ami  wool  constitute  the  priucqtal  articles  of  ex- 
)M»rt.  In  some  districts  there  are  extensive  forests. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance,  nor 
any  considerable  town,  except  Inverness.  Illicit 
distillation,  that  was  once  very  prevalent,  is  now 
all  but  suppresscsl.  Limestone,  slate,  and  marble 
al*»und  in  most  places;  but  the  want  of  coal  ren- 
ders the  limestone  of  little  value.  Gaelic  is  the 
common  language ; and  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
co.,  and  some  of  the  islands,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  is  generally  understood.  Owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  |K*p.,  the  co.  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
schools,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  is 
very  much  improved. 

This  co.  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, by  a remarkable  glen  or  valley,  stretching 
XE.  and  SW.  from  the  town  of  Inverness  to  Loch 
Linnlic,  opposite  the  island  of  Mull,  on  the  W. 
coast.  This  glen,  which  is  very  narrow,  consGts 
principally  of  a chain  of  lakes,  comprising  Loch 
Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  Its  surface 
being  nowhere  more  than  94  ft,  almve  the  level  of 
the  sea,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance, 
and  of  the  continuous  chain  of  lakes,  to  o[**n  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  E.  and  \V.  1 


seas,  avoiding,  consequently,  the  lengthened  find 
dangerous  navigation  by  the  Pentium!  Frith.  The 
entire  length  of  this  navigation,  or  of  the  (’ale- 
donian  Canal,  inclusive  of  the  lakes,  is  rather 
more  than  60  m. ; but  the  excavated  part  is  little 
more  than  23  m.  It  cost  about  1,000,000/.,  ami  is 
on  a larger  scale  than  any  work  of  a similar  c lass 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

Inverness  co.  has  35  parishes:  it  sends  1 mem. 
to  the  11.  of  C.  for  the  co. ; and  the  ls»r.  of  Inver- 
ness joins  with  Fort-rose,  Naime.  and  Forres  in 
sending  a mem.  Registered  electors  for  the  co« 
879  in  1865.  Inverness-shire  had,  in  1861,  a pop. 
of  88.888,  living  in  16,615  houses.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  6.099/.;  the  new  valuation,  for  1864-5, 
was  237,348/. 

Inverses*,  the  cap.  of  the  almve  co..  and  of  the 
Northern  Highlands,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  on  both  sides  the  Ness,  within 
a mile  of  its  influx  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  at 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland, 
forming  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  112  m, 
NW.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  81  m.  N.  bv  \V.  Aber- 
deen, on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
Pop.  12.509  in  1861,  and  11,508  in  1841.  The 
situation  of  Inverness  is  peculiarly  striking  and 
picturesque,  in  the  middle  of  a beautiful  plain,  of 
unequal  extent  in  different  directions,  with  the 
Moray  Frith  on  one  side,  and  the  back  ground, 
consisting  of  variously  shaped  hills,  some  of  which 
are  richly  wooded,  while  others  are  bleak  and 
rugged.  The  Ness,  on  whose  banks  the  lmrouph 
stands,  is  the  shortest  river  in  Scotland,  flowing 
between  Loch  Ness  and  the  Moray  Frith,  a dis- 
tance of  only  8 m.  The  most  imjiortnnt  portion 
of  the  town  is  on  the  right  luink  of  the  Ness.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  was  erected 
across  the  river  in  1685;  there  is  also  a wooden 
bridge,  built  in  1808.  The  principal  streets  lie  K. 
or  N.,  and  consist  generally  of  sul»tantial  build- 
ings. The  streets,  which  are*  lighted  with  gas,  an* 
causewayed  and  flagged.  The  public  building* 
are  the  exchange  and  town-house,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town  ; the  gaol,  surmounted  by  a tower  130 
ft,  high;  the  assembly-rooms  of  the  Northern 
Meeting;  infirmary,  academy,  the  united  charity 
institutions;  which  last  edifiee  occupies  an  ele- 
vated situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  With 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  High  Chnrrh 
is  t he  most  conspicuous ; the  square  tower  nttached 
to  it  was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  bell 
brought  from  the  cathedral  of  Fort  rose,  on  the 
N.  banks  of  the  Moray  Frith.  There  are  throe 
churches,  in  one  of  which  Gaelic  alone  is  used, 
and  two  chapels  of  ease.  There  are*,  also,  free 
churches,  dissenting  chapels,  l*elonging  respec- 
tively to  Episoojailians,  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  the  lnde|>endents,  Baptists,  Alethodists, 
and  Rom.  Catholics. 

Gaelic  was  formerly  the  only  language  spoken 
in  Inverness  and  its  neighbourhood ; and  it  is  still 
to  some  extent  the  speech  of  the  lower  orders, 
all  of  whom,  however,  understand  and  can  speak 
English.  It  is  admitted  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  greater  purity  bv  the  middle 
and  up|K'r  ranks  in  Inverness  than  in  any  other 
place  in  Scotland:  a distinction  which  is  said, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  to  have  originated  in 
the  circumstance  of  Cromwell  having  stationed 
and  long  maintained  an  English  garrison  in  the 
town.  * The  soldiers  seem  to  have  incorporated 
afterwards  with  the  inhab.,  and  to  have  peopled 
the  place  with  an  English  race;  for  the  language 
of  the  town  has  been  long  considered  as 
liarlv  elegant.’  (Johnson’s  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.) 
The  Highland  character,  however,  still  predomi- 
nate* in  the  borough.  In  addition  to  the  Gaelic 
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language,  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  their 
dress  is  more  or  less  of  Celtic  fashion,  and  of  home 
manufacture,  such  as  the  short  coat,  blue  bonnet, 
plaid  rig  and  fur  stockings,  all  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials. The  married  women  usually  walk  the 
streets  and  go  to  church  without  a bonnet;  the 
maidens  without  either  cap  or  bonnet ; while  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress  are  of  the  most  simple 
and  homely  description. 

Inverness  has  some  manufactures  of  linen,  plaid- 
ings,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  a small  hemp  manu-  | 
factory,  on  the  site  of  Cromwell  fort.  Ship-  , 
building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  'There  are  , 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan-works.  The  ship-  : 
ping  is  considerable.  There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  146  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  93  above  50  tons,  besides  one  j 
steamer  of  20  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs’  | 
revenue  was  8,008/.  in  1859;  6,572  in  1861;  and 
5,744/.  in  1863.  'The  town  has  regular  traders, 
both  steamers  and  sailing  smacks,  to  Aberdeen,  j 
Leith,  and  London,  on  the  E.  coast ; she  has  a 
similar  communication,  by  means  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  with  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  on  | 
the  W.  coast ; and  also  with  Ireland.  The  canal  , 
passes  within  less  than  a mile  of  the  bor. ; and 
Clachnaharry,  where  it  joins  the  Moray  Frith,  is 
not  more  than  a mile  distant.  There  are  three 
harbours,  one  of  them  for  small  craft,  near  the 
town,  the  others  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; while 
the  canal  wharfs  at  Clachnaharry  are  also  used 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods.  Grain 
used  to  be  imported  to  Inverness;  but  oats  are 
now  largely  exported.  Coal,  almost  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  used,  is  imported  both  from  England 
and  the  Frith  of  Fortn.  Inverness  has  several 
fairs;  but  the  wool  fair,  in  the  month  of  July,  at- 
tended by  all  the  principal  Highland  sheep  far- 
mers, as  well  as  by  wool  staplers  and  agents  from 
England  and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the  most 
eminent.  Fully  100,000  stones  of  wool  are  an- 
nually sold  at  this  market ; while  above  the  same 
number  of  sheep  are  also  disposed  of.  The  prices 
paid  at  this  fair  generally  regulate  those  of  all 
the  other  markets  in  the  country. 

Inverness  is  very  ancient.  In  the  6th  century 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  when 
St.  Columba  of  Iona  went  thither,  ad  ostium  AVim, 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  Pictish  king  to 
Christianity.  An  ancient  costlc  stood  on  a rising 
ground  E.  of  the  town;  but  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  Iltli  century  by  Malcolm  III.,  who  built 
another  ou  a commanding  eminence  near  the 
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1 river,  which  continued  to  be  a royal  fortress,  till 
blown  up,  in  1746,  by  the  troops  of  the  Pretender. 
1 Inverness  was  erected  into  a royal  bor.  by  David 
I. ; and  various  royal  charters,  confirming  or  ex- 
tending its  privileges,  were  subsequently  Conferred 
on  it.  The  town  was  often  an  object  of  plunder 
to  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  other  Highland  chiefs. 
A monastery,  belonging  to  the  Black  Friars, 
existed  in  this  place;  but  all  traces  of  it  have 
long  since  disap| wared.  The  citadel  referred  to 
above,  as  constructed  by  Cromwell,  was  built  in 
1652-57,  N.  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Part  of  its  ruins  are  still  standing.  Cul- 
loden  Moor,  the  scene  of  the  battle  that  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  is  withiu 
3 m.  of  the  town.  Since  1745,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  here.  Previously  to 
1755,  the  post  from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness  was 
conveyed  by  a man  on  foot.  In  1740,  the  magis- 
trates advertised  for  a saddler  to  settle  in  the  bor.; 
and  in  1778  a cart,  purchased  by  subscription, 
was  first  seen  in  the  nor.  No  plan  of  regularly 
cleaning  the  streets  was  adopted  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Inverness  ia 
now,  however,  superior  perhaps  to  any  town  of  its 
size  in  Scotland  os  to  all  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Corp.  revenue,  2,269/.  in 
1863—4.  This  bor.  unites  with  Forres,  Fortrosc, 
and  Nairne  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters,  567  w 1864. 

INVERURY,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of 
| Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  in  the  angle  formed  bv 
the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  Ury,  14  m.  N\V. 
Aberdeen  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
Pop.  2,520  in  1861,  and  1,679  in  1841.  The  inhab. 
are  chiefly  agriculturists.  The  Aberdeenshire 
canal,  begun  in  1796,  and  completed  in  1807,  com- 
mences in  the  tide- way  of  the  harbour  of  Alier- 
deen,  and  terminates  at  Port  Elphinstonc  near 
Inverury.  The  entire  length  is  18^  m. ; the  sur- 
face width  is  23  ft. ; the  depth  3 j ft. : it  has  1 7 
locks ; and  its  highest  level  is  168  ft.  above  low 
water-mark.  Keith  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  who  also  holds  the  title  of  Lord  Inverury, 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bor.  Arthur 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  ‘Delicua  Poetarum  Sco- 
torurn,'  and  who  holds  the  next  place  to  Buchanan 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverury  in  1587.  This 
bor.  unites  with  Elgin,  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore, 
and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. 

[ Registered  voters  138  in  1865. 

[ IONA.  (Sec  Hkbkidko.) 
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